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A   WILD    ROSE    IN    SEPTEMBER,    ETC. 


A  WILD   ROSE   IN   SEPTEMBER. 
BY  H.   H. 

O  WILD  red  rose,  what  spell  has  stayed 
Till  now  thy  Summer  of  delights  f 

Where  hid  the  south  wind  when  he  laid 
His  heart  on  thine,  these  Autumn  nights  ? 

O  wild  red  rose  !     Two  faces  glow 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  two  hearts  share 

All  thou  and  thy  south  wind  can  know 
Of  sunshine  in  this  Autumn  air. 

O  sweet  wild  rose  !     O  strong  south  wind  I 
The  sunny  roadside  asks  no  reasons 

Why  we  such  secret  Summer  find, 
Forgetting  calendars  and  seasons ! 

Alas !  red  rose,  thy  petals  wilt ; 

Our  loving  hands  tend  thee  in  vain; 
Our  thoughtless  touch  seems  like  a  guilt; 

Ah,  could  we  make  thee  live  again  ! 

Yet  joy,  wild  rose  !     Be  glad,  south  wind ! 

Immortal  wind  !  immortal  rose  ! 
Ye  shall  live  on  in  two  hearts  shrined, 

With  secrets  which  no  words  disclose. 

Transcript. 


YEARS  AFTER. 


I  NEVER  loved  him ;  for  awhile 

We  two  were  passing  friends  ;  and  yet 

I  learned  to  prize  the  slow,  sad  smile 

Which  touched  his  features  when  we  met, 

His  words  of  greeting,  light  and  brief, 
The  clasp  his  fingers  left  on  mine, 

And  saw,  with  vague,  unspoken  grief. 

The  signs  which  marked  his  life's  decline. 

And  when,  awaiting  certain  doom, 

He  lay  at  last,  serene  and  calm, 
I  often  sought  his  lonesome  room, 

With  flowers  and  words  of  friendly  balm  ; 

And  when  I  bathed  his  aching  brow, 
Or  read,  or  talked  —  still,  all  the  while, 

His  earnest  eyes  —  they  haunt  me  now  — 
Repaid  me  with  that  slow,  sad  smile. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  gathering  shades 
Made  the  spring  landscape  chill  and  drear. 

He  said,  "  Dear  friend,  the  sunshine  fades  ; 
To-morrow  I  shall  not  be  here. 


**  And  when  you  come,  you  will  not  see 
This  trembling  hand,  this  thinning  face. 

So  —  you  were  always  kind  to  me  — 
Grant  me,  I  pray,  one  gift  of  grace. 


"  I  cannot  reach  you  where  you  stand, 
Come  closer,  while  I  say  good-bye, 

Nay,  closer  —  let  me  hold  your  hand. 
And  kiss  you  once  before  I  die." 


Ah,  why  that  sudden  storm  of  tears  ? 

I  did  not  love  him  —  wherefore  then 
Would  I  have  given  all  my  years 

To  bring  him  back  to  life  again  ? 


And  when,  next  morn,  beside  the  door, 
I  waited  in  the  soft  May  rain, 

They  told  me  he  had  gone  before. 
And  I  had  culled  my  flowers  in  vain. 


Ah,  why,  when  half  a  score  of  years 

Across  his  low,  green  grave  have  moved. 

Do  I  bedew  with  bitter  tears 
The  grave  of  one  I  never  loved .? 


We  were  but  casual  friends,  at  best ; 

A  word,  a  smile,  and  all  was  said  ; 
I  stood  not  near  his  heart,  nor  guessed 

That  I  should  grieve  if  he  were  dead. 


And  yet,  if  on  the  earth  there  be 
One  soul  that  holds  me  half  so  dear 

As  his  last  blessing  is  to  me. 

Or  his  sad  memory,  year  by  year, 


It  will  be  all  I  ask  or  crave, 

To  smooth  my  bed  or  bless  my  sleep, 
Even  though  the  whisper  haunt  my  grave, 

"  I  did  not  love  her  —  wherefore  weep  ?  " 

Argosy, 


RECOVERED. 


Forth    issuing  from    my  long-kept  cottage 
door. 
Released  from  recent  agonizing  pain, 
How  throbs  my  heart  to  tread  these  tracks 
once  more. 
And  breathe  the  untainted  air  of  heaven 
again  ! 
I  mind  me  how  the  die  was  all  but  cast. 

How  like  the  unseen  weapon  was  to  fall, 
And  the  sad  weeks  of  sickness  overpast 

Be  crowned  with  death,  the  issue  of  it  all. 
And  as  I  think  of  this,  I  feel  a  growth 

Of  gratitude  my  heart  and  bosom  swell, 
A    sweet    enlargement    of    the    breast,    that 
shew'th 
More  than  the  tongue  may  speak  or  words 
could  tell ; 
The  which  God  takes  as  a  thank-offering. 
From  one  who  knows  the  notes,  but  cannot 
sing. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


MOTLEYS    LIFE    AND    DEATH    OF    BARNEVELDT. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
MOTLEY'S   LIFE  AND   DEATH   OF   BARNE- 
VELDT.* 

We  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Motley's  re- 
appearance in  the  arena  of  history  ;  these 
two  volumes  are  a  fitting  sequel  to  those 
which  have  already  been  so  favourably 
received  by  the  reading  public  in  either 
hemisphere  ;  and  without  any  suspicion 
of  ingratitude  we  trust  we  may  look  upon 
this  publication  with  a  lively  hope  of  sim- 
ilar favours  yet  to  come.  They  contain 
in  fact  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fitful  twelve  years'  armistice  which  inter- 
vened between  the  war  of  forty  years' 
duration  which  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Netherlands  and  the  war  of 
thirty  years'  duration  which  settled  the 
religious  peace  of  Europe.  For  the  his- 
tory of  that  period  is  indeed  the  history 
of  one  man  —  that  of  John  of  Barneveldt.f 
The  pages  before  us  are  the  result  of 
long  and  arduous  study  in  the  archives  of 
several  countries,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  Hague  and  of  Brussels  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  give  too  much  appreciation  to 
that  subtle  alchemy  of  the  brain  which 
has  enabled  him  to  produce  out  of  dull, 
crabbed,  and  often  illegible  state  papers 
the  vivid,  graphic,  and  sparkling  narra- 
tive which  he  has  given  to  the  world. 

This  history,  which  styles  itself  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveldt," 
does  occupy  itself  in  reality  only  with 
the  story  of  the  great  statesman  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  existence.  In 
his  former  historical  works  Mr.  Motley 
had  given  a  narrative  of  the  revolution 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  great 
Advocate  played  so  leading  a  part,  and 
followed  them  down  to  the  time  at  which, 
after  forty  years  of  hard  fighting,  Spain 
virtually  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  and  concluded  with  her 
a  truce  of    twelve   years,  by  which   she 
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name  has  been  retained.     We  therefore  adhere  to  it. 


consented  to  treat  with  her  former  de- 
pendency as  with  an  independent  power. 
But  singularly  enough,  this  truce  of 
twelve  years  had  hardly  been  concluded 
when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves 
without  an  heir  created  a  fresh  crisis  in 
European  politics,  which  not  only  im- 
perilled the  existence  of  the  truce,  so 
painfully  patched  up  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  war,  but  seemed  likely  to  in- 
volve all  Europe  in  a  new  conflict. 

Few  events  in  history  have  created  so 
much  interest  among  men  as  the  vacan- 
cy of  this  inheritance  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves. 

It  was  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  directly 
between  the  two  rival  camps  into  which 
Christendom  was  divided.  The  duchies  of 
Cleves,  Berg,  and  jUlich  and  the  counties  and 
lordships  of  Mark,  Ravensberg,  and  Raven- 
stein,  formed  a  triangle  political  and  geo- 
graphical, closely  wedged  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  and  between  France,  the 
United  Provinces,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
Should  it  fall  into  Catholic  hand?,  the  Nether- 
lands were  lost,  trampled  upon  in  every  cor- 
ner, hedged  in  on  all  sides,  with  the  House  of 
Austria  governing  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and 
the  Scheldt.  It  was  vital  to  them  to  exclude 
the  Empire  from  the  great  historic  river  which 
seemed  destined  to  form  the  perpetual  frontier 
of  jealous  powers  and  rival  creeds.  Should  it 
fall  into  heretic  hands,  the  States  were  vastly 
strengthened,  the  Archduke  Albert  isolated 
and  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Empire.  France,  although  Catholic, 
was  the  ally  of  Holland,  and  the  secret  but 
well-known  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  king  of  that  country, 
the  only  living  statesman  that  wore  a  crown, 
should  be  appealed  to  by  all  parties,  and 
should  find  himself  in  the  proud  but  dangerous 
position  of  arbiter  of  Europe.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  relied  upon  himself,  and  on  two  men 
besides,  Maximilian  de  Bethune  (Sully),  and 
John  of  Barneveldt.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.) 

Among  the  many  aspirants  to  the  va- 
cant duchies  the  real  competitors  were 
the  Emperor  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Neuburg,  on  the  other. 
These  two  princes,  under  the  advice  of 
Barneveldt  and  of  a  council  of  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany,  came  to  an 
arrangement  that  a  Condominium  should 
be   provisionally   established,  by    which 
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the  duchies  should  be  held  in  common 
until  the  affair  could  be  amicably  settled. 
But  meanwhile  the  Bishop  Archduke 
Leopold,  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  managed 
to  instal  himself  in  Jiilich,  and  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  with  the  help 
of  the  Catholic  League.  The  States, 
under  the  lead  of  Barneveldt  and  Henry 
IV.,  determined  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  possessory  princes,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine  of 
Neuburg. 

The  great  hero  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  is  Henry  IV.,  on  whose  figure  Mr. 
Motley  —  with  perhaps  some  violation  of 
the  principle  of  unity  —  has  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  bestowed  as  much  labour  as 
on  Barneveldt  himself  later  on  in  the  story. 
Few  characters  indeed  in  all  history  ex- 
cite more  interest  and  sympathy  than 
the  great  king  who  was  cut  down  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  strength  and  his  power, 
on  the  very  eve  of  entering  actively  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  great  design  for  curb- 
ing the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria 
and  establishing  on  a  firm  basis  the 
peace  of  Europe.  And  we  can  imagine 
no  better  antidote  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  modern  school  of  history  which 
■would  make  the  story  of  the  world  a  mere 
resultant  of  the  combined  action  of  gen- 
eral social  forces,  uninfluenced  by  the 
workings  of  individual  will  and  energy, 
than  the  study  of  this  period.  If  Henry  IV. 
and  Barneveldt  had  not  both  of  them  been 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  the  theatre 
of  the  world  just  as  one  of  its  most  terri- 
ble dramas  was  about  to  commence,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  predicated  that  its 
subsequent  history  would  have  been 
greatly  altered. 

Henry  IV.  at  once  saw  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duchies  of  Cleves  afforded 
him  the  long-desired  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  his  "grand  design,"  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  execution  of  his 
project  with  all  the  eager  impetuosity  of 
an  indefatigably  youthful  nature. 

Scarcely  an  afternoon  passed  that  the  King 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  Arsenal, 
the  residence  of  Sully,  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  garden  with  him  for  hours,  discussing  the 
great  project  of  which  his  brain  was  full. 
The  great  project  was  to  crush  forever  the 


power  of  the  Austrian  House ;  to  drive  Spain 
back  into  her  own  limits,  putting  an  end  to 
her  projects  for  universal  monarchy,  and 
taking  the  imperial  crown  from  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  By  thus  breaking  up  the  mighty 
cousinship  which,  with  the  aid  of  Rome, 
overshadowed  Germany  and  the  two  peninsu- 
las, besides  governing  the  greater  part  of  both 
the  Indies,  he  meant  to  bring  France  into  the 
preponderant  position  over  Christendom  which 
he  believed  to  be  her  due.  It  was  necessary, 
he  thought,  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Dutch  Commonwealch  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  once  for  all,  now  that  a 
glorious  captain  commanded  its  armies,  and  a 
statesman  unrivalled  for  experience,  insight, 
and  patriotism  controlled  its  politics  and  its 
diplomacy,  to  drive  the  Spaniard  out  of  the 
Netherlands.     (Vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

No  statesman  of  the  present  day,  in 
the  event  of  a  general  European  war, 
would  place  much  store  by  the  alliance  of 
Holland  :  far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  days 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Barneveldt.  The 
Seven  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had 
then  come  out  of  a  forty  years'  struggle 
with  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
a  struggle  which  was  one  long  combat 
with  foreign  tyranny  such  as  no  people 
in  history  had  ever  waged  before  ;  and 
they  had  come  out  of  it  with  need  of  re- 
pose indeed  to  recruit  their  strength,  but 
with  a  mighty  prestige  attached  to  their 
name.  They  stood  in  the  rank  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  world.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  easy,  as  Mr.  Motley  says,  in 
imagination,  to  thrust  back  the  present 
leading  empires  of  the  earth  into  the 
contracted  spheres  of  their  not  remote 
past.  And  it  is  only  by  recalling  to  mind 
what  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  even 
Great  Britain  were  at  that  time,  that  we 
can  comprehend  how  these  small  prov- 
inces, held  together  only  by  a  loose  and 
ill-defined  treaty,  contrived  to  play  so 
leading  a  part  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  In  point  of  wealth,  indeed, 
alone,  the  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands could  claim  equality  with  the  two 
great  rival  powers  of  Spain  and  France 
—  each  of  which  contained  something 
like  treble  their  population.  As  con- 
trasted with  England  their  revenue  was 
even  larger  —  the  yearly  income  of  Queen 
Elizabeth    having    barely  amounted    to 
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as  soon  as  both  confronted  each  other  as 
the  two  great  leaders  of  their  country  in 
time  of  peace.  This  antagonism  did  re- 
sult finally  in  a  settled  enmity  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince,  which  had  no  small  share 
in  bringing  the  statesman  to  his  tragic 
end.  In  the  portrait  of  Prince  Maurice 
we  recognize  Mr.  Motley's  wonted  gift  of 
graphic  style  for  such  sketches. 

Maurice  was  now  in  the  full  flower  of  his 
strength  and  fame,  in  his  forty-second  year, 
and  of  a  noble,  martial  presence.  The  face, 
although  unquestionably  handsome,  offered  a 
sharp  contrast  with  itself  —  the  upper  half  all 
intellect,  the  lower  quite  sensual.  Fair  hair 
growing  thin,  but  hardly  tinged  with  grey  ;  a 
I  bright,    cheerful,    and    thoughtful    forehead, 


600,000/.  or  700,000/.,  while  the  Nether- 
lands had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
raising  year  by  year  a  revenue  amounting 
to  one  million  sterling. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  league 
which  bound  these  provinces  together 
was  of  so  loose  a  character  as  not  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  constitution.  The 
ill-defined  articles  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  established  in  1579,  still  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  Union  was  a  league  between  seven 
ostensibly  sovereign  states,  in  each  of 
which  states  the  sovereignty  was  dissem- 
inated through  multitudinous  boards  of 
magistracy  :  close  corporatH)ns  —  each 
self-elected  —  by  which  every  city  was 
governed.     These  boards   sent   deputies  j  large  hazel  eyes  within  a  singularly  large  orbit 


to  each  of  the  seven  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  it  was  of  deputies  elected  by 
these  assemblies  that  their  "  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  Lords  States-General  "  were 
composed.  The  province  of  Holland,  by 
reason  of  its  being  richer  and  more  pow- 
erful than  its  fellow  provinces,  took  the 
lead  in  this  confederacy,  and  its  lead  was 
practically  allowed  by  the  rest. 

The  Advocate  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  that  province  was  therefore  virtually 
prime  minister,  president,  attorney-general, 
finance  minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  whole  republic.  This  was  Barneveldt's 
position.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  delibera- 
tions both  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  the 
States-General,  passed  resolutions,  advocated 
great  measures  of  state,  gave  heed  to  their 
execution,  collected  the  votes,  summed  up  the 
proceedings,  corresponded  with  and  instructed 
ambassadors,  received  and  negotiated  with 
foreign  ministers,  besides  directing  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  the  various  threads  of  the 
home  policy,  and  the  rapidly  growing  colonial 
system  of  the  republic.  All  this  work  Barne- 
veldt  had  been  doing  for  thirty  years.  (Vol. 
i.  p.  10.) 

But  there  was  yet  another  great  figure 
in  the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  whose  energetic  life  to  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  war  in 
which  he  had  gained  imperishable  re- 
nown, and  between  whom  and  the  Advo- 
cate it  was  impossible  but  that  occasion 
for  jealousy  and  antagonism  should  arise 


of  brow ;  a  straight,  thin,  slightly  aquiline, 
well-cut  nose.  Such  features  were  at  open 
variance  with  the  broad,  thick-lipped,  sensual 
mouth,  the  heavy,  pendent  jowl,  the  sparse 
beard  on  the  glistening  cheek,  and  the  mole- 
skin-like moustachio  and  chin  tuft.  Still, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  face  and  figure  which 
gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,  and  a 
commander  of  men.  Power  and  intelligence 
were  stamped  upon  him  from  his  birth.  He 
had  small  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
but  was  promiscuous  and  unlicensed  in  his 
amours.  He  was  methodical  in  his  household 
arrangements,  and  rather  stingy  than  liberal 
in  money  matters.  He  personally  read  all  his 
letters,  accounts,  despatches,  and  other  docu- 
ments, trivial  or  important,  but  wrote  few 
letters  with  his  own  hand  ;  so  that,  unlike  his 
illustrious  father's  correspondence,  there  is 
little  that  is  characteristic  to  be  found  in  his 
own.  He  was  plain,  but  not  shabby,  in  attire, 
and  was  always  dressed  in  exactly  the  same 
style,  wearing  doublet  and  hose  of  brown 
woollen,  a  silk  under  vest,  a  short  cloak  lined 
with  velvet,  a  little  plaited  ruff,  and  very  low 
boots.  The  only  ornaments  he  indulged  in, 
except  of  course  on  state  occasions,  were  a 
gold  hilt  to  his  famous  sword,  and  a  rope  of 
diamonds  around  his  felt  hat.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  28, 
29.) 

Such  was  Maurice,  who  had,  with  the 
exception  of  Henry  IV.,  been  during  the 
war  the  most  considerable  personage  in 
Europe  — who  had  surpassed  all  generals 
before  him  in  his  encampments,  in  his 
military  discipline,  and  in  his  scientific 
campaigning,  and  to  whose  camp  the 
young   aristocracy  of  Europe  flocked  as 
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to  a  university  of  war.  Of  Impsrial 
descent,  connected  with  the  most  illus- 
trious reigning  houses  of  Europe,  he  had 
only  been  prevented  from  mounting  the 
throne  of  Holland  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  he  believed  that  later  the 
sovereignty  of  his  country  had  been  again 
within  his  reach,  but  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  attaining  it  by  the  ad- 
vice and  by  the  envy  of  Barneveldt. 
When  to  this  primary  source  of  enmity 
to  Barneveldt  is  added  the  considera- 
tion that  at  the  peace  Maurice  found 
himself  reduced  from  something  like 
royal  state,  in  which  two  hundred  officers 
lived  at  his  table,  to  one  of  little  state  at 
all,  and  in  which  he  was  constrained  to 
play  a  passive  part,  while  Barneveldt  ac- 
tively moulded  the  politics  of  the  country 
—  it  will  be  understood  that  his  primary 
grudge  against  the  Advocate  would  find 
abundant  nourishment  from  his  altered 
position  ;  his  only  public  function  in  time 
of  peace  being  that  of  the  limited  stadt- 
holder  of  five  out  of  seven  provinces,  and 
a  servant  of  the  States-General. 

The  portrait  of  Maurice's  great  rival 
Mr.  Motley  draws  in  the  following 
lines  :  — 

Barneveldt  was  tall  and  majestic  of  pres- 
ence, with  large  quadrangular  face,  austere 
blue  eyes  looking  authority  and  command,  a 
vast  forehead,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  Of  fluent 
and  convincing  eloquence  with  tongue  and 
pen,  having  the  power  of  saying  much  in  few 
words,  he  cared  much  more  for  the  substance 
than  the  graces  of  speech  or  composition. 
This  tendency  was  not  ill  exemplified  in  a  note 
of  his  written  on  a  sheet  of  questions  addressed 
to  him  by  a  States'  ambassador  about  to  start 
on  an  important  mission. 

"  Item  and  principally  (wrote  the  envoy)  to 
request  of  M.  de  Barneveldt  a  formulary  or 
copy  of  the  soundest,  wisest,  and  best  couched 
despatches  done  by  several  preceding  ambas- 
sadors, in  order  to  regulate  myself  accordingly 
for  the  greater  service  of  the  Provinces,  and 
for  my  uttermost  rep.itation." 

The  Advocate's  answer,  scrawled  in  his 
nearly  illegible  hand,  was  — 

"  Unnecessary.  The  truth  in  shortest  about 
matters  of  importance  shall  be  taken  for  good 
style." 

At  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Motley's  his- 
tory opens  Barneveldt  was  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  in  1567  of  the 
ancient  and  knightly  house  of  Olden- 
barneveldt,  and  the  proper  appellation  by 
■which  he  was  known  to  his  country  was 
Johann  van  Olden  Barneveldt.  He  had 
studied  much  and  well  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many.   He  was  at  an  early  age  one  of  the 


first  civilians  of  his  time.  Having  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  time  at  which  the 
great  war  of  freedom  commenced,  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  several  cam- 
paigns, and  nearly  lost  his  life  at  the  dis- 
astrous attempt  to  relieve  the  siege  of 
Haarlem.  After  practising  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  before  the  tribunals  of 
Holland,  he  became  at  twenty-nine  Chief 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  one  of  the 
most  trusted  counsellors  of  William  the 
Silent  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  the 
assassination  of  William  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  negotiations  for  con- 
ferring on  him  the  sovereignty,  Barneveldt 
was  at  the  head  of  both  embassies  which 
went  to  offer  the  sovereignty  and  protect- 
orship of  liis  country  first  to  England 
and  afterwards  to  France,  and  to  both 
countries  without  success.  Indeed  he 
was  the  head  of  every  embassy  of  import- 
ance to  either  country  at  this  period  of 
his  career.  As  Advocate  of  the  Province 
of  Holland  the  story  of  his  career  be- 
comes the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  struggle  for  the 
succession  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves  which 
brought  the  chief  statesman  and  the  chief 
soldier  of  the  Netherlands  into  an  antago- 
nism which  only  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
former.  The  great  point  of  division  be- 
tween them  was  the  doctrine  of  Predes- 
tination as  agitated  in  the  Arminian  and 
Gomarist  controversy,  and  in  this  Mau- 
rice was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  which 
of  the  sects  was  for  Predestination 
vv'hich  against  it.  "  He  knew  noth- 
of  Predestination,"  he  was  wont  to 
*•  whether  it  was  green  or  whether  it 
blue.  He  only  knew  that  his  pipe 
the  Advocate's  were  not  likely  to 
make  music  together." 

Mr.  Motley  is,  however,  justified  in 
giving  such  prominence  to  the  affair  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves  in  these  volumes, 
and  to  the  personality  of  Henry  IV.  For 
the  politics  of  that  great  Prince  were 
strangely  mixed  up  with  the  foibles  of 
his  character,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  passion  of  the  elderly 
sovereign  for  the  youthful  Princess  de 
Cond^,  if  indeed  it  was  not  (as  some  have 
supposed)  in  part  assumed  to  mask  his 
political  designs.  Sully,  as  we  know, 
was  his  chief  confidant  and  counsellor  in 
these  designs  ;  but  there  was  one  person 
whom  he  desired  to  see  almost  as  much 
as  Sully,  and  that  was  Barneveldt.  Again 
and  again  he  pressed  him  to  come  to 
Paris  with  full  powers  to  make  arrange- 
ments ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Barne- 
veldt, on  whom  rested  the  whole  burden 
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of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands,  to  leave  the 
Hague  ;  so  as  a  sort  of  compromise  a 
solemn  embassy  was  despatched  by 
Barneveldt  to  confer  with  the  P'rench 
King  on  the  mighty  undertaking  he  had 
in  hand.  An  account  of  this  embassy 
forms  an  interesting  episode  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  reports  of  the  conferences  of 
the  embassy  with  the  King  were  taken 
down  by  the  commissioners  at  the  time 
and  sent  by  them  to  the  vStates-General, 
and  from  such  reports  Mr.  Motley  has 
drawn  his  narrative.  The  account  of  the 
interviews  of  these  ambassadors  with  the 
King  of  France  and  his  ministers  and  the 
whole  story  of  the  negotiations  are  of 
great  interest  to  show  that  however  deeply 
Henry  might  be  in  love  with  the  Princess 
of  Cond^,  his  passion  for  her  was  by  no 
means  the  uppermost  consideration  in 
his  mind  at  that  moment. 

The  narrative  of  their  last  interview 
with  the  King  before  their  departure 
in  May  6,  1610,  is  extracted  from  their 
own  official  report,  and  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  the  last  political  utter- 
ance on  record  of  Henry  IV.  previous 
to  his  assassination,  which  took  place  a 
few  days  afterwards.  The  King,  indeed, 
had  reason  not  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  personnel  of  the  embassy  thus 
sent  to  him  ;  and  the  Advocate  had  at 
length  only  sent  his  son-in-law,  Cornells 
van  der  Myle,  with  two  colleagues,  whose 
powers  were  limited  by  stringent  instruc- 
tions from  himself.  Moreover,  while 
contemplating  a  general  war,  and  intend- 
ing to  draw  upon  the  States  for  unlimited 
supplies,  the  -ambassadors  haggled  about 
the  money  to  be  paid  for  a  couple  of 
regiments  which,  though  French,  were 
virtually  their  own  troops,  since  they 
were  employed  in  their  service.  Turn- 
ing, however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
interview,  from  the  discussion  of  minor 
details,  the  King  observed  that  the  affair 
of  Cleves  had  a  much  wider  bearing  than 
people  thought.  Therefore  the  States 
must  consider  well  what  was  to  be  done 
to  secure  the  whole  work  as  soon  as  the 
Cleves  business  had  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

•'  For  how  much  good  will  it  do,"  said  the 
King,  "if  we  drive  off  Archduke  Leopold 
without  establishing  the  princes  in  security 
for  the  future  ?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  put 
the  princes  in  possession.  Every  one  will 
yield  or  run  away  before  our  forces,  hut  two 
months  after  we  have  withdrawn  the  enemy 
will  return  and  drive  the  princes  out  again. 
I  cannot  always  be  ready  to  spring  out  of  my 
kingdom,  nor  to  assemble  such  great  armies. 


I  am  getting  old,  and  my  army  costs  me 
400,000  crowns  a  month,  which  is  enough  to 
exhaust  all  the  treasures  of  France,  Spain, 
Venice,  and  the  States-General  together." 

He  added  that  if  the  present  occasion  were 
neglected,  the  States  would  afterwards  bitterly 
lament  and  never  recover  it.  The  Pope  was 
very  much  excited,  and  was  sending  out  his 
ambassadors  everywhere.  Only  the  previous 
Saturday  the  new  nuncios  destined  for  France 
had  left  Rome.  If  my  lords  the  States  would 
send  deputies  to  the  camp  with  full  powers, 
he  stood  there  firm  and  unchangeable  ;  but  if 
they  remained  cool  in  the  business,  he  warned 
them  that  they  would  enrage  him.  The 
States  must  seize  the  occasion,  he  repeated. 
It  was  bald  behind,  and  must  be  seized  by  the 
forelock.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  begun 
well  —  one  must  end  well.  Fmis  coronat  opus. 
It  was  very  easy  to  speak  of  a  league,  but  a 
league  was  not  to  be  made  in  order  to  sit  with 
arms  tied,  but  to  do  good  work.  The  States 
ought  not  to  suffer  that  the  Germans  should 
prove  themselves  more  energetic,  more  coura- 
geous than  themselves.  And  again  the  King 
vehemently  urged  the  necessity  of  his  Excel- 
lency and  some  deputies  of  the  States  coming 
to  him  with  absolute  power  "to  treat."  He 
could  not  doubt  in  that  event  of  something 
solid  being  accomplished. 

"  There  are  three  things  (he  continued) 
which  cause  me  to  speak  freely.  I  am  talking 
with  friends  whom  I  hold  dear;  yes,  dearer 
perhaps  than  they  hold  themselves.  I  am  a 
great  king,  and  say  what  I  choose  to  say.  I 
am  old,  and  know  by  experience  the  ways  of 
this  world's  affairs.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  it  is 
most  important  that  you  should  come  to  me 
resolved  and  firm  on  all  points." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
spoke  again.  "  I  shall  not  always  be  here," 
he  said  ;  "  nor  will  you  always  have  Prince 
Maurice,  and  a  few  others  whose  knowledge 
of  your  Commonwealth  is  perfect.  My  Lords,, 
the  States  must  be  up  and  doing  while  they 
still  possess  them.  Next  Tuesday  I  shall 
cause  the  Queen  to  be  crowned  at  St.  Denis. 
The  following  Thursday  she  will  make  her 
entry  into  Paris.  Next  day,  Friday,  I  shall 
take  my  departure.  At  the  end  of  this  month; 
I  shall  cross  the  Meuse  at  Mezieres,  or  in  that 
neighbourhood."  He  added  that  he  should 
write  immediately  to  Holland  to  urge  upon 
his  Excellency  and  the  States  to  be  ready  to 
make  the  junction  of  their  army  with  his 
forces  without  delay.  He  charged  the  am- 
bassadors to  inform  their  High  Mightinesses 
that  he  was  and  should  remain  their  truest 
friend,  their  dearest  neighbour.  He  then  said 
a  few  generous  and  cordial  words  to  each  of 
them,  warmly  embraced  each,  and  he  bade 
them  all  farewell.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  213-5.) 

These  remarkable  words,  which  have 
never  before  been  made  public,  were  ut- 
tered by  Henry  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
terview, on  Thursday,  the   6th   of   May. 
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On  the  8th  the  ambassadors  left  Paris, 
and  reached  the  Hague  on  the  i6th. 

Thus  stood  the  King  before  the  world 
and  before  history,  prepared  to  strike  his 
great  blow  for  the  abasement  of  the 
House  of  Austria — the  storm  was  all 
prepared  —  the  military  arrangements 
were  complete  ;  regiments  were  every- 
where hurrying  hourly  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Six  thousand  Swiss,  20,000 
French  infantry,  and  6,000  horse,  were 
uniting  at  Mezi^res.  Twelve  thousand 
foot  and  2,000  cavalry,  including  the 
French  and  English  contingent  —  a  splen- 
did army  led  by  Prince  Maurice  —  were 
ready  to  march  from  Holland  to  Diissel- 
dorf.  The  army  of  the  possessory  prin- 
ces under  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
numbered  10,000  men.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  with  25,000  men,  under  Marshal 
Lesdiguieres,  was  ready  to  aid  in  the 
Milanese  ;  and  the  Marshal  de  la  Force, 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  the  Pyrenees, 
amounting  to  12,000  foot  and  2,000  horse, 
was  prepared  to  pass  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. The  portion  of  these  military  prep- 
arations to  which  Sully  had  especially  de- 
voted himself,  and  in  which  he  took 
especial  pride,  was  the  artillery. 
"  Never,"  he  said,  "  was  seen  in  France, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be  seen  again, 
artillery  more  complete  and  better  fur- 
nished." Sully's  son,  the  Marq^uis  de 
Rosny,  was  placed  at  its  head  as  Grand 
Master,  while  the  father  was  to  follow  j 
soon  as  its  chief,  and  as  superintendent 
of  finance.  As  to  finance.  Sully  had  pre- 
pared unknown  to  his  master  such  a  sup- 
ply—  thirty  millions  —  that  when  the 
latter  heard  the  sum  mentioned  he 
jumped  from  his  chair  and  hugged  and 
kissed  him  with  delight.  To  complete 
the  account  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  France,  there  remained  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  alliance  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Hol- 
land, Savoy,  and  the  whole  Protestant 
force  of  Germany. 

To  oppose  to  this  array  the  forces  at 
the  disposition  of  Austria  and  of  the 
Papacy  were  comparatively  insignificant, 
while  they  had  but  a  bankrupt  treasury 
to  draw  upon  for  supplies. 

The  shadow,  however,  of  a  coming 
catastrophe  at  the  court  of  France  dark- 
ened as  the  crisis  approached.  The 
Queen  had  been  appointed  regent  in  the 
King's  absence,  and,  partly  to  strengthen 
her  position  and  as  a  precaution  against 
the  sinister  designs  which  Condd  and 
others  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
against  the  proposed  regency,  it  was  de- 


termined that  the  Queen  should  be 
crowned  at  St,  Denis,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
two  days  before  the  King's  departure. 
Henry  himself  was  beset  with  strange 
and  dark  presentiments  respecting  this 
ceremony.  He  hated  the  very  name  of 
it.  Although  he  had  despised  the  warn- 
ings of  soothsayers  and  astrologers,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  strange  fore- 
bodings of  projects  of  treason  and  crime 
among  the  vile  Italian  intriguers  and 
their  associates  who  surrounded  the 
Queen.  The  coronation  took  place  on 
the  appointed  day,  a  Thursday.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  Queen  was  to  make 
her  triumphant  entry  into  Paris.  On  the 
Friday  the  King  went  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions, and  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Ravaillac,  in  a 
carriage  with  the  Duke  d'Epernon  by 
his  side  in  a  narrow  street,  the  Rue  de  la 
Ferroniere,  where  the  vehicle  was  stopped 
as  though  by  accident. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Motley  throws  no 
new  light  on  the  mysterious  horror  which 
surrounds  this  dark  deed,  yet  he  gives  in 
the  Appendix  two  letters  of  Pecquius, 
the  envoy  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  writ- 
ten from  Paris,  which  contain  evidence  of 
the  horrible  suspicions  then  commonly 
whispered  about  Paris  ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  a  woman  named  Escomans,  who  had 
denounced  Epernon  as  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  was  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned  to  prison  for  life  —  while  the 
evidence  against  her  was  carefully  sup- 
pressed. The  assassin  himself,  before 
expiring  on  the  Greve,  made  a  declaration 
which  was  taken  down  by  the  Greffier  of 
the  court  —  and  this  declaration  also  was 
suppressed  —  although  it  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Motley,  said  still  to  exist,  and  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  d'Epernon.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  removal  of  the  chief  and  prime 
mover  of  this  grand  political  combina- 
tion by  the  foulest  means,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  primary  importance  to  the  party 
against  which  Henry  was  about  to  take 
up  arms,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Queen 
took  part  against  her  husband  with  the 
Pope  and  with  Spain. 

Mr.  Motley  draws  a  very  obvious  com- 
parison between  the  effects  produced  by 
this  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  and  those 
produced  by  the  murder  of  ^Villiam  the 
Silent,  committed  just  twenty-six  years 
before  by  Balthasar  Gerard,  which  failed 
so  completely  in  producing  its  aim,  while 
the  blow  of  the  knife  of  Ravaillac  was 
followed  in  France  by  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  political  revolution. 
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On  the  14th  of  May,  France,  while  in  spirit- 
ual matters  obedient  to  the  Pope,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Protestantism  through- 
out Europe,  banded  together  to  effect  the 
downfall  of  the  proud  House  of  Austria, 
whose  fortunes  and  fate  were  synonymous 
with  Catholicism.  The  Baltic  powers,  the 
majority  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  kingdom 
of  Britain,  the  great  Republic  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  northernmost  and  most  warlike 
governments  of  Italy,  all  stood  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  warrior-king.  Venice,  which  had 
hitherto,  in  the  words  of  a  veteran  diplomatist, 
"shunned  to  look  a  league  or  confederation  in 
the  face,  if  there  was  any  Protestant  element 
in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  head  of  Medusa," 
had  formally  forbidden  the  passage  of  troops 
northwards  to  the  relief  of  the  assailed  power. 
Savoy,  after  direful  hesitations,  had  committed 
herself  body  and  soul  to  the  great  enterprise. 
Even  the  Pope,  who  feared  the  overshadowing 
personality  of  Henry,  and  was  beginning  to 
believe  his  house's  private  interests  more 
likely  to  flourish  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  than  the  Spanish  king,  was  wavering 
in  his  fidelity  to  Spain  and  tempted  by  French 
promises. 

Most  pitiful  was  the  condition  of  France  on 
the  day  after,  and  for  years  after,  the  murder 
of  the  king.  Not  only  was  the  kingdom  for 
the  time  being  effaced  from  the  roll  of  nations, 
so  far  as  external  relations  were  concerned, 
but  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.  The 
ancient  monarchy  of  Hugh  Capet,  of  Saint 
Louis,  of  Henry  of  France  and  Navarre,  was 
transformed  into  a  turbulent,  self-seeking, 
quarrelsome,  pillaging,  pilfering,  democracy 
of  grandees.  The  Queen  Regent  was  tossed 
hither  and  thither  at  the  sport  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  which  shifted  every  hour  in  that 
tempestuous  court.     (Vol.  i.  p.  229.) 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Henry, 
however,  effected  no  more  change  in  the 
policy  and  resolves  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  than  the  assassination 
of  William  of  Orange  had  done  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  ;  and  with  Barneveldt 
as  its  political  and  Maurice  as  its  mili- 
tary chief  it  courageously  faced  the  im- 
mense responsibility  which  immediately 
devolved  upon  it,  and  proved  equal  to 
the  task. 

For  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
States-General  that  they  could  place  lit- 
tle reliance  on  help  either  from  France 
under  her  new  rulers  or  on  Great  Britain. 
The  secret  desire  of  the  Queen  Regent 
and  the  clique  who  had  succeeded  Henry 
in  the  government  of  France  was  to  es- 
cape altogether  from  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  French  king  ;  and  all 
that  a  fresh  embassy  sent  to  France  after 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.  could  ob- 
tain from  the  new  government  was  the 
promise  that  the  contingent  of  8,000  men 


and  2,000  horse,  which  Henry  IV.  by  the 
Treaty  of  Hall  had  bound  himself  to  sup- 
ply to  the  possessory  princes,  should  not 
be  withdrawn. 

The  embassy  which  was  despatched  to 
the  English  Court  could  extract  no  more 
promise  of  assistance  from  James  and  his 
ministers  there  than  had  been  obtained 
from  Marie  de  Medici  and  the  Concini 
faction.  It  was  indeed  the  misfortune  of 
England  to  have  at  her  head  at  that  time 
the  most  contemptible  sovereign  who 
figures  in  her  long  line  of  monarchs  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Motley  in  his  former  volumes  has 
dissipated  the  halo  of  prestige  with  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  surrounded,  it  may 
now  be  said  that  he  has  made  still  more 
despicable  the  character  of  James  I. :  we 
are  rendered  still  more  sensible  of  the 
change  from  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Walsingham,  Raleigh,  and  the  Cecils, 
to  the  Great  Britain  of  James,  with  his 
Carrs  and  Carletons,  his  Nauntons, 
Luke's,  and  Winwoods.  Elizabeth  had 
indeed  treated  the  Netherlands  with  suf- 
ficient hauteur,  but  James  I.,  with  his 
Spanish  leanings  and  his  besotted  no- 
tions of  divine  right,  regarded  the  re- 
volted people  with  little  less  than  detes- 
tation. As  Mr.  Motley  says,  "  It  is  pa- 
thetic to  see  such  men  as  Barneveldt  and 
Hugo  Grotius  obliged  on  great  critical 
occasions  to  use  the  language  of  respect, 
affection,  and  submissiveness  to  one  by 
whom  they  were  hated  and  whom  they 
thoroughly  despised  —  to  a  man  both 
frivolous  and  pedantic,  at  once  a  con- 
ceited theologian  and  a  licentious  liver." 
The  royal  pedant,  in  fact,  was  at  this 
time,  by  his  abuse  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive and  by  the  contempt  he  was  bring- 
ing on  the  crown,  preparing  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  next  reign.  Amid  all  the 
strange  tricks  and  turns  of  his  tortuous 
policy,  he  remained  only  constant  to  one 
delusion,  the  hope  of  a  Spanish  marriage. 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
continually  held  before  his  eyes  the  bait 
of  a  Spanish  Infanta  and  her  two  millions 
of  dowry,  and  played  with  him  as  one 
plays  with  a  child  by  the  offer  of  a  cherry. 
Any  shadow  of  a  promise  of  the  Infanta 
if  he  should  behave  well,  rendered  him 
supple  as  a  glove  to  all  the  purposes  of 
Spain.  It  was  from  this  Spanish  infat- 
uation that  James  drew  strength  for  that 
obstinate  resolve  with  which  he  resisted 
one  of  the  most  generous  impulses  which 
ever  moved  the  English  Parliament  and 
the  English  nation,  who  desired  nothing 
so  much  at  this  time  as  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  and   to 
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espouse  the  cause  of  James's  own  son-in- 
law  to  the  death.  For  seven  years  James 
clung  to  his  chimerical  projects,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  liis  ministers,  the  remon- 
strances of  Parhament,  and  the  prayers 
of  his  allies. 

The  account  of  the  interviews  of  the 
envoys  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  king, 
which  Mr.  Motley  has  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Barne- 
veldt  to  England  after  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  are  highly  instructive  as  to  James's 
character.  All  propositions  of  any  close 
alliance  were  coldly  declined  ;  the  only 
concession  they  obtained  was  that  the 
English  troops  which  were  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Provinces  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  the  possessory 
princes.  The  commissioners  who  formed 
the  embassy  were,  however,  graciously 
received  by  the  king,  and  they  dined  with 
him.  No  one  sat  at  the  table  but  His 
Majesty  and  themselves,  and  they  all 
kept  their  hats  on  their  heads.  James, 
after  expressing  regret  for  the  tragic 
death  of  the  King  of  France,  and  some 
general  political  conversation,  began  to 
touch  on  the  religious  controversies  then 
raging  in  the  Netherlands,  and  made  in- 
quiry as  to  their  character  ;  he  was  in- 
formed that  Predestination  with  its  con- 
sequences formed  the  chief  point  at  issue 
between  the  theological  combatants.  The 
answer  of  the  King,  spoken  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  man  who  thought  himself 
the  most  profound  theologian  of  his  time, 
is  most  characteristic. 

*'  I  have  studied  that  subject,"  said  James, 
"as  well  as  anybody,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  certain  can  be  laid 
down  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  myself  not 
always  been  of  one  mind  about  it ;  but  I  will 
bet  that  my  opinion  is  the  best  of  any,  although 
I  would  not  hang  my  salvation  upon  it.  My 
Lords  the  States  would  do  well  to  order 
their  doctors  and  teachers  to  be  silent  on  the 
topic.  I  have  hardly  ventured  moreover  to 
touch  upon  the  matter  of  Justification  in  my 
own  writings,  because  that  also  seemed  to 
hang  upon  Predestination."     (Vol.  i.  p.  251.) 

The  King,  however,  knighted  the  com- 
missioners before  they  left  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Motley  says  —  "The  barren  burthen  of 
knighthood  and  a  sermon  on  Predestina- 
tion were  all  he  could  bestow  upon  the 
commissioners  in  place  of  the  alliance 
which  he  eluded  and  the  military  assist- 
ance which  he  point-blank  refused." 

The  Republic  was  thus  constrained  to 
take  upon  herself  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
defence  of  liberty  and  Protestantism  in 
Europe.     But  we  forbear  to  follow  further 


[  Mr.  Motley  in  his  narrative  of  the  move- 
j  ments  of  diplomatists  and  armies,  and 
the  general  cause  of  European  politics  — 
of  all  these  Birneveldt  was  the  soul  and 
leader  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  under 
his  direction  it  was  that  the  forces  of 
the  Netherlands,  commanded  by  Prince 
Maurice,  took  possession  of  Jiilich  in  a 
bloodless  campaign,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Xanten  was  concluded  which  arranged  for 
the  temporary  occupation  of  the  duchies, 
and  remained  in  force,  with  a  precarious 
existence,  until  the  famous  Fenstersturz 
or  windowfall  of  the  Imperial  Counsellors 
from  the  Hradschin  gave  the  signal  for 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

It  was  not  Barneveldt's  action  in  these 
matters  which  afforded  the  chief  pretext 
for  the  calumnies  that  brought  him  to  hi.s 
death  ;  it  was  his  impartial  and  states 
manlike  bearing  amid  the  violence  of 
contending  religious  factions  which  sent 
him  to  the  scaffold,  and  as  it  was  to  the 
great  question  of  the  antagonism  of 
Church  and  State  that  Barneveldt  be- 
came a  victim,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  origin  of  the  feud  between 
the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarists,  which 
threw  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands into  a  state  of  religious  convulsion, 
and  placed  them  on  the  very  verge  of 
civil  war,  when  they  had  need  of  all  their 
united  forces  to  face  the  storms  gather- 
ing against  them  in  Europe. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
Provinces  were  gathered  together,  was 
based  on  the  toleration  of  all  the  various 
creeds  in  the  States.  In  the  provinces 
the  burning,  hanging,  and  burying  alive 
of  culprits  guilty  of  holding  another 
creed  than  their  judges  was  become  ob- 
solete. The  established  creed  of  the 
States  was  the  Reformed  religion  founded 
on  the  Netherlands  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  although  the 
Catholics  still  in  some  of  the  provinces 
were  supposed  to  form  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants.  Now  the  maxim  on  which 
the  religious  peace  of  Europe  had  been 
temporarily  based  was  that  of  Cujus  re- 
gie ejus  religio,  by  which  the  sovereign 
of  a  country  who  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  revenues  of  the  ancient 
church  prescribed  his  own  creed  to  his 
subjects.  This  maxim  applied  to  the 
Netherlands,  who  possessed  no  personal 
sovereign,  must  inevitably  end  in  a 
struggle  of  force  —  the  creed  of  the  domi- 
nant party  would  become  the  creed  of 
the  country  —  but  who  were  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  Netherlands,  and  what 
was  their  creed  ? 
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The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  split  up  into  two  parts  —  the 
chief  difference  of  doctrine  between  the 
two  portions  consisting  in  the  matter  of 
Predestination.     The    Predestination    or 
ultra-Calvinistic  party  was  the  most  popu- 
lar, and,  as  is  usual,  the  most  fanatical ; 
but  the   ma<jistrates    and   the    States  of 
Holland,  with  Barneveldt  at  their    head, 
were    mostly   on    the    side   of    free-will; 
and  it  was  the  appointment  of  Arminius, 
a  free-will   theologian,  by  the   States  of 
Holland  in   1603  to  a  chair  of    theology 
which     aroused     the    terrible    wrath    of 
Gomar,  the  chief  of  the   ultra-Calvinists, 
and    created    a  schism  which   shook  the 
whole  Commonwealth   and  ended  in  the 
judicial  murder  of  its  greatest  statesman. 
The  gist  of  this  great  controversy  was  in 
truth    the    old   question    whether  priests 
should  control  the  state,  or  the  state  con- 
trol the   priests.     The   two  parties   were 
already    sufficiently    embittered     against 
each    other,    when    Arminius,  the    genial 
and   tolerant  chief  of  the  free-will  party, 
died,  leaving  his  chair  vacant  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leydcn.     The  magistrates  and 
civil    authorities    being   throughout    the 
land  chiefly  Arminian,  the  heads  of  the 
Leyden     University    appointed     Conrad 
Vorstius  in  the  place  of  Arminius.     This 
appointment    made     as     violent    a    stir 
throughout     the     land     as    the    original 
appointment  of  Arminius.    The  preachers 
of  the  Arminian  caste   now,  with  Uyten- 
bogaert   at   their    head,  drew  up  the  fa- 
mous   Remonstrance     addressed    to  the 
States  of  Holland,  defending  themselves 
against   the    imputations   of  their  adver- 
saries, and  laying  down  their  doctrines  in 
the    matter    of     Predestination    in     five 
points.     To  this  Remonstrance  their  ad- 
versaries   replied   by   a    Counter-Remon- 
strance   in    seven    points,    and   the    two 
parties     became     no    longer    known    as 
Arminians    and    Gomarists,   but   as    Re- 
monstrants   and    Counter-Remonstrants. 
Thenceforward  the  Seven  Provinces  were 
one  scene  of  fierce  theological  combat. 


In  Ijurghers'  mansions,  peasants'  cottages, 
mechanics'  back  parlours  ;  on  board  herring 
smacks,  canal  boats,  and  East  Indiamcn  ;  in 
shops,  counting-room:c,  farmyards,  guard- 
houses, ale-houses  ;  in  the  exchange,  iu  the 
tennis-court,  in  the  mail  ;  at  banquets,  at 
burials,  christenings,  or  bridals ;  wherever  and 
whenever  human  creatures  met  each  other, 
there  was  ever  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle 
of  Remonstrant  and  Contra-Remonstrant,  the 
hissing  of  red-hot  theological  rhetoric,  the 
pelting  of  lioscilc  texts.  The  blacksmith's 
iron  cooled  down  on  the   anvil,   the    tinker 


dropped  a  kettle  half-mended,  the  broker  left 
a  bargain  unclenched,  the  Scheveningen  fish- 
erman in  his  wooden  shoes  forgot  the  cracks 
in  his  pinkie,  while  each  paused  to  hold  high 
converse  with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free-will, 
or  absolute  foreknowledge,  losing  himself  in 
wandering  in  mazes  whence  there  was  no 
issue;  province  against  province,  city  against 
city,  family  against  family  ;  it  was  one  vast 
scene  of  bickering,  denunciation,  heartburn- 
ings, mutual  excommunications,  and  hatred. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  338.) 

The  great  political  question  between 
the  two  parties  became  this,  whether  or 
no  there  should  be  a  national  synod  to 
settle  the  creed  of  the  country.  The 
Counter-Remonstrants,  who  gradually  at- 
tained the  majority  of  voices  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  consequently  in  the  States- 
General,  were  for  the  synod.  The  Re- 
monstrants, who  still  held  the  majority  in 
the  States  of  Holland,  were  against  it  ; 
feeling  with  Barneveldt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religious  synod  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  Calvinistic  majority  was  virtu- 
ally the  establishment  of  a  theocracy. 

As   for    Prince    Maurice,    Barneveldt's 
second  in  influence  and  popularity  in  the 
States,  he  was,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
at  first  entirely  ignorant  as   to  which  of 
the  sects   was  predestinarian  and  which 
was  for  free-will ;  or,  so  far  as  he  had  any 
opinion  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  Arminian,  for  Uyten- 
bogaert,  one  of  the   chief  leaders  among 
the  Arminians,  was  his  favourite  preacher 
until  the  Prince  became  estranged  from 
him   because   the  preacher,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  public  scandal,  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to    make    severe    remarks   on   the 
i  equivocal    female    society  which   was    in 
j  the    habit   of   entering    Maurice's    apart- 
I  ments  by  night.     Nevertheless  it  was  not 
i  until  1617,  after  brooding  long  over  fan- 
jiCied    wrongs    endured   at   the    hands   of 
I  Barneveldt,  and  goaded  more  and  more 
i  by  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  his   rival, 
I  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  minis- 
I  try  of  Uytenbogaert,  and  uttered  to  Carle- 
ton,   the  ambassador  of  James,   the  fol- 
!  lov/ing  words  :  — 

•  There  are  two  factions  in  the  land,  that  of 
Orange  and  that  of  Spain ;  and  the  two  cliicfs 
of  the  .Spanish  faction  are  those  political  and 
priestly  Arminians,  Uytenbogaert  and  Olden 
Barneveldt. 

Maurice  had  at  that  time  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Counter- Remonstrants, 
and  gave  open  countenance  to  the  machi- 
nations which  ended  in  the  death  of  Bar- 
neveldt. By  a  master-stroke  of  political 
malice — by  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  coup  lU 
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yarnac  —  the  adversaries  of  Barneveldt 
fixed  upon  him  the  charoje  of  "  Hispani- 
olising,"  or  playing  false  to  his  country,  in 
order  to  bring  back  its  provinces  under 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  even  his  bitterest  enemies 
should  have  dared  to  bring  such  a  charge 
against  the  venerable  statesman  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  spent  his  life  in 
opposing  the  projects  of  Spain  ;  but  it  is 
still  more  incredible  that  the  majority  of 
the  nation  should  have  been  brought  to 
believe  in  such  a  calumny  :  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  "  Spanje,"  "  Oranje  "  —  "  Spain  " 
and  "  Orange  ■'  —  became  henceforward 
the  faction-cries  hurled  at  each  other  by 
the  antagonistic  parties. 

But  besides  the  Stadtholder  Barne- 
veldt had  another  bitter  enemy,  whose  in- 
fluence was  exercised  to  bring  the  great 
advocate  to  his  ruin  ;  and  this  was  the 
royal  theologian,  James  L  The  falla- 
cious hope  of  a  Spanish  marriage  was  not 
the  only  crotchet  which  swayed  James  in 
his  relations  with  the  Netherlands.  The 
odium  theologlamz  which  he  felt  towards 
a  rival  professor  of  theology  gave  in- 
creased malignity  to  his  odious  character. 
For  Barneveldt,  in  despite  of  his  aver- 
sion to  theological  discussions,  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  become  as  much 
master  as  he  conld  of  this  mazy  subject 
of  Predestination,  and  was  constrained 
at  times  to  reply  to  long  exhortations  of 
the  royal  pedant  on  this  subject,  and  in 
his  replies  had  a  clever  but  exasperating 
knack  of  quoting  passages  from  the  very 
theological  disquisitions  of  his  royal 
opponent  in  favour  of  his  own  views. 
The  wrath  of  the  King,  who,  as  we  know, 
told  the  Dutch  ambassadors  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  chief  human  authority 
on  the  matter  of  Predestination,  may  be, 
imagined.  Moreover  the  University  of 
Leyden  had  the  audacity  to  place  in  their 
theological  chair  Conrad  Vorstius,  whose 
opinions  James  had  condemned  as  utterly 
unorthodox.  He  at  once  ordered  Vors- 
tius'  books  to  be  burnt  at  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  at  both  Universities. 
So  detestable  were  the  new  professor's 
treatises  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  King, 
that  when  one  of  them  was  handed  to 
him  one  day  on  his  return  from  hunting, 
he  was  so  struck  with  horror  on  looking 
into  it  that  he  instantly  sent  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  to  order  him  to  insist  that  the 
blasphemous  monster  should  be  at  once 
driven  from  the  Netherlands.  The  King 
took  the  pains  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of 
the   blasphemies,    heresies,  and  atheism 


of  the  heretical  professor,  and  trans 
ted  them  to  the  English  ambassador, 
who  delivered  a  long  sermon  to  the 
States  of  Holland  on  the  appointment, 
and  complained  that  "the  man,  in  full 
assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  had 
found  means  to  palliate  and  plaster  the 
dung  of  his  heresies,  and  thus  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  good  people,"  a  phrase  in  all 
probability  dictated  to  Winwood  by  King 
James  himself.  "The  friendship  of  the 
King  and  the  heresy  of  Vorstius  were 
quite  incompatible,"  said  the  envoy ; 
while,  by  another  strange  inconsistency, 
the  man  who  persecuted  furiously  the 
Puritan  holders  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  Beza  in  England,  declared  that  no 
other  opinions  were  tolerable  in  Holland. 
Nor  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  King 
confined  to  matters  of  dogma  —  for  while 
in  England  he  claimed,  as  head  of  the 
State,  to  hold  the  Church  in  com.plete 
subjection,  in  Holland  he  used  all  his 
influence  to  emancipating  the  professors 
of  advanced  Calvinism  from  all  subjection  \ 
to  the  State.  H  the  obnoxious  professor 
was  not  at  once  removed,  it  seemed  im- 
minent at  one  time  that  the  English  King 
would  even  have  declared  war  on  the 
States.  Winwood,  in  an  interview  with 
Barneveldt,  declared  that  no  contentment 
could  be  given  to  his  Majesty  but  by  the 
banishment  of  Vorstius. 

"  If  the  town  of  Leyden  should  understand 
so  much,"  replied  Barneveldt,  "  I  fear  the 
magistrates  would  retain  him  still  in  their 
town." 

"  If  the  town  of  Leyden  should  retain  Vors- 
tius," answered  Winwood,  "  to  brave  or 
despite  his  Majesty,  the  King  has  the  means, 
if  it  please  him  to  use  them,  and  that  without 
drawing  sword,  to  range  them  to  reason,  and 
to  make  the  magistrates  on  their  knees  de- 
mand his  pardon,  and  I  say  as  much  of  Rot- 
terdam." 

To  such  insolent  language  Barneveldt  re- 
plied in  anger  and  with  dignity,  "  I  was  born 
in  liberty.  I  cannot  digest  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage. The  King  of  Spain  himself  never 
dared  to  speak  in  so  high  a  style." 

"  I  well  understand  that  logic,"  retorted 
Winwood,  with  a  touch  of  the  pedantry  of 
his  master.  "  You  hold  your  argument  to  be 
drawn  ct  majori  ad  iniiius  ;  but  I  pray  you  to 
believe  that  the  King  of  England  is  peer  and 
companion  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  his 
motto  is,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit ;  "  and  he 
added,  on  going  out  of  the  room,  "  Whatso- 
ever I  propose  to  you  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
can  find  neither  goust  nor  grace."  (Vol.  i.  p. 
281.) 

In  truth  Barneveldt's  dignified  opposi- 
tion to  the    King's  arrogant  persecution 
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of  Vorstius,  and  the  quiet  way  he  had  of 
refuting  the  King  out  of  his  own  theolo- 
gical writings,  was  heaping  up  against 
himself  coals  of  wrath  in  the  spirit  of 
James  ;  and  Winwood,  his  ambassador, 
rendering  himself  the  careful  minister  of 
the  King's  petty  spirit  of  vengeance,  did 
not  fail  to  league  himself  with  all  the 
malcontent  spirits,  whose  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  commanding  superiority  of 
the  great  Advocate  were  already  becom- 
ing dangerous. 

But  besides  the  question  of  Predesti- 
nation there  were  other  political  consid- 
erations which  inflamed  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  James  towards  the  Republic. 
A  large  sum  of  money,  eight  millions  of 
of  florins  (about  750,000/.),  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Elizabeth  to  the  Republic, 
and  this  was  secured  by  the  mortgage 
of  the  important  seaports  and  fortified 
towns  of  iilushing,  Brielle,  Rammekens, 
and  other  strong  places  which  were  held 
by  English  garrisons.  The  possession 
of  these  places  by  England,  under  such  a 
monarch  as  James,  was  a  constant  source 
of  danger  and  trouble  to  the  States. 
James  with  his  Spanish  infatuation  might 
hand  them  over  to  Spain  at  any  moment ; 
nevertheless  as  he  was  forever  being  hard 
pressed  for  money  by  his  minions,  he 
himself  in  turn  was  continually  pressing 
the  Republic  for  repayment  ;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  if  he  were  not 
repaid  speedily,  he  should  propose  to  di- 
vide the  Republic  between  himself  and 
France.  The  following  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  the  correspondence  of  James 
with  Cecil,  preserved  among  the  valua- 
ble archives  of  Hatfield,  and  now  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Motley  for  the  first  time, 
is  highly  curious  ;  and  shows,  in  the 
strange  orthography  of  the  time  and  the 
man,  that  some  such  catastrophe  might 
be  apprehended. 

If  thaye  be  so  weake,  as  thaye  cannot  sub- 
siste  ather  in  peace  or  warre  without  I  ruyne 
myselfe  for  upholding  thaime,  in  that  cace 
surelie  mviiis  malum  est  eligendum,  the  nearest 
harme  is  to  be  first  eschewid ;  a  man  will  leape 
out  of  a  burning  shippe  &  drowne  himself e  in 
the  sea,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  farrer  of  {farther 
off)  harme  from  me,  to  suffer  thaime  to  fall 
again  into  the  handis  of  Spaine  &  lette  God 
prouidc  for  the  dainger  that  maye  thairby 
with  tymc  fall  upon  me  or  my  posteritie  then 
presentlie  to  sierue  myselfe  and  myne  with 
putting  the  meate  in  thaire  mouthe,  naye 
rather,  if  thaye  be  so  weake  as  thay  can  nather 
sustaine  thaime  sclfis  in  peace  nor  warre,  Ictte 
thaime  Icauc  this  uainegloriouse  thursting  for 
the  tytle  of  a  free  (quhiche  no  people  are 
worthie  or  able  to  enjoye  that  cannot  stande 


by  thaime  selfis  lyke  substantiues)  and  diui- 
daittur  inter  nos.  I  meane  lette  thaire  cuntreys 
be  deuydet  betuene  f ranee  and  me,  otherwayes 
the  king  of  spaine  shall  be  sure  to  consume 
us.     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  450,  451,) 

Excluding  all  other  considerations,  it 
is  impossible  to  reflect  without  some 
humiliation  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  was,  at  a  great 
crisis  of  the  history  of  Europe,  svvayed 
by  reasoning  couched  in  such  jargon  as 
this. 

To  pay  the  whole  of  the  sum  due  was 
at  this  time  impossible  for  the  Republic  ; 
but  Barneveldt  knew  how  James  was 
pressed  by  his  minions,  who  were  as  in- 
satiable in  their  demands  for  money  as 
the  parasites  of  the  Queen  Regent  in 
France,  and  by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy 
he  managed,  by  paying  down  in  one 
lump  sum  250,000/.,  to  deliver  the  Com- 
monwealth from  the  incubus  of  the 
English  mortgage.  The  cautionary  towns 
were  thus  restored  into  the  hands  of  the 
Netherlanders,and  the  English  garrisons 
withdrawn  ;  but  James,  however  anxious 
to  touch  the  250,000/.  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  parasites,  did  not  regard 
the  Advocate  with  any  kindlier  feeling 
for  thus  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
greed  to  get  back  the  cautionary  towns 
by  a  payment  of  one  third  of  the  sum 
actually  due.  Barneveldt  had  been  care- 
ful to  smooth  over  and  settle  all  these 
numerous  difficulties  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  alliance  of  which  he  saw 
the  States  would  stand  most  sorely  in 
need.  In  his  prophetic  soul  he  felt  the 
great  storm  gathering  whose  ravages 
were  to  devastate  Europe  for  thirty  years. 

All  the  world  was  preparing  for  war. 
In  fact  the  Thirty  Years'  War  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  by  the  coronation  of 
the  sombre  bigot  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  as 
King  of  Bohemia.  This  precocious  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  on  leaving  school 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto  to  make 
vows  to  the  Virgin  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  heresy,  was  the  monarch  above  all 
others  to  reduce  to  a  fearful  reality  the 
maxim,  Czijus  regio  ejus  religio.  His 
election  and  his  refusal  to  include  the 
Majestdt-Brlef  and  the  Compromise 
(which  gave  toleration  to  the  Protestants) 
among  the  privileges  of  his  own  subjects 
acting  as  a  war-cry  throughout  Europe, 
of  which  the  famous  Fcnsterslurs  of  his 
councillors  Slowaz  and  Martinilz  from 
the  windows  of  the  Hradschin  was  but 
the  faint  and  first  reverberation.  Had 
the  Protestant  powers  but  been  united, 
the  balance  of  force  was  vastly  on  their 
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side.  Even  in  Austria,  in  the  lands  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  younger  branch, 
the  Protestants  outnumbered  the  Cath- 
olics by  nearly  ten  to  one.  Bohemia, 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Huno^ary,  were  all  pre^^nant  with 
the  spirit  of  Huss,  of  Luther,  and  even  of 
Calvin.  In  Italy,  Venice  and  Savoy  were 
induced  to  take  part  with  the  Protestants. 
In  France,  the  very  flower  of  her  nobility  I  pj-Q 


and  people  were  either  of  the  Reformed 
faction,  or  prepared  to  oppose  the  House 
of  Austria  ;  so  that  a  firm  alliance  be- 
tween the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
would  have  a  large,  solid,  and  invulner- 
able nucleus  of  force,  which  would  have 
gathered  strength  from  all  quarters.  By 
a  strange  fatality  in  the  very  year  of  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand,  1617,  the  jubilee 
of  the  centenary  of  the  Reformation  was 
celebrated  by  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Europe  ;  the' Pope  responded  by  ordain- 
ing a  jubilee  at  Rome,  and  the  occasion 
was  seized  by  the  polemical  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  pamphlets  of  both  sides  ex- 
changed blasts  and  counter-blasts  of 
hatred,  which  seemed  only  capable  of 
being  set  at  rest  by  havoc  and  extermina- 
tion. 

Of  the  activity  of  Barneveldt,  and  of 
the  value  of  his  correspondence  during 
this  period,  Mr.  Motley  thus  speaks  :  — 

No  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
complication  and  precession  of  phenomena 
attending  the  disastrous  dawn  of  the  renewed 
war,  on  an  even  more  awful  scale  than  the 
original  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  without 
studying  the  correspondence  of  Barneveldt. 
The  history  of  Europe  is  there.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  is  there.  The  conflict  of  ele- 
ments, the  crash  of  contending  forms  of  reli- 
gion and  of  nationalities  is  pictured  there  in 
vivid  if  homely  colours.  The  Advocate,  while 
acting  only  in  the  name  of  a  slender  confed- 
eracy, was  in  truth,  so  long  as  he  held  his 
place,  the  prime  minister  of  European  Protes- 
tantism. There  was  none  other  to  rival  him,  i 
few  to  comprehend  him,  fewer  still  to  sustain 
him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was  at  that  moment 
the  great  soldier  of  Protestantism,  without 
clearly  scanning  the  grandeur  of  the  field  in 
which  he  was  a  chief  actor,  or  foreseeing  the 
vastness  of  its  future,  so  the  Advocate  was  its 
statesman  and  its  prophet.  Could  the  two 
have  worked  together  as  harmoniously  as  they 
had  done  at  an  earlier  day,  it  would  have  been 
a  blessing  for  the  common  weal  of  Europe. 
But,  alas  !  the  evil  genius  of  jealousy,  which 
so  often  forbids  cordial  relations  between 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  already  stood  shrouded 
in  the  distance,  darkly  menacing  the  strenuous 
patriot,  who  was  wearing  his  life  out  in  exer- 


tions for  what  he  deemed  the  true  cause 
progress  and  humanity.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

To  the  last  Barneveldt  maintained 
hope  in  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
more  especially  with  the  Commons  of 
England ;  and  the  study  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Caron,  the  envoy  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  English  Court,  has 
especial  interest  for  the  English  reader, 
m  all  his  letters  there   breathes   the 


assurance,  which  he  was  justified  in  en- 
tertaining from  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  English  nation,  that  if  his  Majesty 
would  only  appeal  to  the  Commons  of 
England  the  alliance  he  sought  for  was  a 
certainty. 

"  Day  by  day,"  he  writes  even  in  1604,  "  the 
Archdukes  are  making  greater  and  greater 
enrolments  of  riders  and  infantry  in  ever-in- 
creasing mass,  and  therewith  vast  provision  of 
artillery,  and  all  provisions  of  war.  Within 
ten  or  twelve  days  they  will  be  before  Jlilich 
in  force.  ...  If  the  King  of  England  will  lay 
these  matters  earnestly  to  heart  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  princes,  electors,  and  estates 
of  the  religion,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Parlia- 
ment would  co-operate  well  with  his  Majesty, 
and  thus  occasion  should  be  made  use  of  to 
redress  the  whole  state  of  affairs."  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
12.) 

He  writes  again  :  — 

"  I  am  amazed  and  distressed  that  the  states- 
men of  England  do  not  comprehend  the  perils 
into  which  their  fellow-religionists  are  every- 
where threatened,  especially  in  Germany  and 
in  these  States.  To  assist  us  with  bare  ad- 
vice, and  sometimes  with  traducing  our  actions, 
while  leaving  us  to  bear  alone  the  burthens, 
costs,  and  dangers,  is  not  serviceable  to  us." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 

And  again  on  June  19,  1616  :  — 

"  We  receive  advices  every  day  that  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Roman  League  are  going 
forward  with  their  design.  They  are  trying 
to  amuse  the  British  King  and  to  gain  time, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  heavier  blows.  Do 
all  possible  duty  to  procure  a  timely  revolu- 
tion there.  To  wait  again  until  we  are  an- 
ticipated will  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
Evangelical  electors  and  princes  of  Germany, 
and  especially  of  his  Electoral  Highness  of 
Brandenburg.  .  .  .  So  long  as  Parliament  is 
not  cojtvoked  in  order  to  obtain  consents  and 
subsidies  for  this  most  necessary  purpose,  so 
long  Ifa.il  to  believe  that  the  great  common  cause 
of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  Germany,  is 
taken  to  heart  by  England.''''    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23.) 

Thus  we  find  Barneveldt  in  his  corre- 
spondence ever  active,  ever  busy  in  op- 
posing those  machinations  of  Spain  for 
complicity  in  which  he  was  put  to  death 
by   his   countrymen.      Nothing  can    be 
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more  pathetic  than  the  despatches,  which 
exhibit  him  as  preparing  himself  to 
gather  strength  on  all  sides  for  the  de- 
fence and  consolidation  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause  in  Europe,  while  we  know  that 
he  who  was  most  capable  of  taking  its 
direction  was  removed  by  a  judicial  mur- 
der before  the  crisis  came,  and  that  the 
world  was  thus  deprived  of  his  energy, 
wisdom,  and  experience.  For  contem- 
poraneously with  the  growth  of  deadly 
hatred  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
in  Europe  proceeded  the  growth  of  ha- 
tred between  Remonstrant  and  Counter- 
Remonstrant  in  the  Netherlands,  till  it 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  country 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
controversies  between  the  chiefs  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  fiercer  and  fiercer 
grew  the  faction-fights  of  the  rival  par- 
ties near  their  churches  on  Sundays, 
"preachers  and  magistrates  being  often 
too  glad  to  escape  with  a  whole  skin." 
The  leaders  on  the  different  sides  were 
now  Uytenbogaert  for  the  Remonstrants 
and  Henry  Rosceus  for  the  Counter-Re- 
monstrants ;  and  the  rivalry  was  as  bitter 
between  these  preachers  as  it  grew  to  be 
between  Maurice  and  Barneveldt.  Amid 
this  state  of  smouldering  civil  war  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  Advocate  and  the 
Stadtholder  reached  its  climax.  The 
Prince  attended  public  worship  for  the 
last  time  under  Uytenbogaert  on  July  lo, 
1618.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  the  proposition 
of  a  national  synod.  This  Uytenbogaert 
denounced  with  bitterness  in  a  sermon 
which  enraged  the  Prince  beyond  meas- 
ure. "  He  is  the  enemy  of  God,"  he 
said  to  his  mother  on  coming  out  of  the 
church.  He  never  afterwards  sat  under 
a  Remonstrant  minister,  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  attended  divine  service  at  the 
Cloister  Church,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Counter-Remonstrants. 

This  first  attendance  of  the  Prince  at 
the  Cloister  Church  assumed  the  air  of  a 
public  demonstration.  The  Prince  was 
attended  by  his  cousins.  Count  William 
Lewis  of  Nassau,  the  Stadtholder  of 
Friesland,  and  by  all  the  chief  house- 
holders and  members  of  his  staff.  The 
military  chief  emerged  from  the  old 
moated  palace  in  which  he  dwelt  and 
passed  along  the  drawbridge  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  crowd,  who  pressed 
around  him  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
church.  The  whole  proceeding  had  the 
air  of  a  military  demonstration  ;  the  pro- 
cession passed  the  house  of  the  Advo- 
cate, and  a  tale  was  got  up  that  he  vowed 


vengeance  against  the  ringleaders  who 
had  seized  on  the  Cloister  Church  and 
got  up  this  menacing  demonstration. 
Four  men  of  the  Counter-Remonstrant 
persuasion,  one  of  them  the  Prince's 
book-keeper,  were  to  be  seized  in  their 
beds  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  then  exe- 
cuted and  their  heads  and  headless  bod- 
ies made  a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  whole  tale  was  the 
invention  of  one  Trigland,  a  Counter- 
Remonstrant  preacher,  who  has  handed 
it  down  in  the  chronicle  which  he  left 
behind  him. 

The  great  question,  as  before  observed, 
between  the  two  rivals  was  that  of  the 
proposed  synod  —  should  there  or  should 
there  not  be  a  national  synod  convoked 
by  the  authority  of  the  States-General, 
to  enforce  a  creed  on  the  whole  country, 
in  violation  of  the  13th  article  of  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  which  secured  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  religious  affairs  of  each 
province  to  such  province  itself?  One 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  this  his- 
tory for  an  American  historian  is  that 
the  conflict  which  arose  between  Barne- 
veldt and  Maurice,  and  ended  in  the 
tragic  end  of  the  former,  turned  on  the 
very  antagonism  at  issue  in  the  great 
civil  war  in  America —  the  antagonism  of 
state  rights  and  national  sovereignty. 
This  antagonism  existed  in  a  still  more 
prominent  form  in  the  States  of  the 
Netherlands  than  it  did  in  America,  for 
in  the  former  the  very  notion  of  a  people 
and  of  a  national  sovereignty  had  not 
been  formed,  and  the  Union  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  in  fact  but  an  agreement  for 
offence  and  defence  between  sovereign 
states. 

Barneveldt  used  every  endeavour  to 
oppose  the  convocation  of  a  national 
synod,  entertaining  as  he  did  the  con- 
viction that  each  State  was  sovereign  in 
reference  to  its  own  form  of  religion  ; 
and  under  his  guidance  the  States  of 
Holland  passed  a  measure  known  as  the 
"  Sharp  Resolve,"  which  rejected  the 
national  synod,  and  the  regents  of  cities 
were  authorized  to  enrol  men-at-arms, 
called  Waartgelders^  to  keep  the  peace, 
the  Waartgelders  being  inded  a  sort  of 
Remonstrant  militia.  This  measure  of 
the  "  Sharp  Resolve,"  and  the  enrolment 
of  Waartgelders  especially,  incensed 
Maurice,  who,  early  in  the  year  1618,  re- 
solved at  any  cost  to  settle  matters  with 
the  Advocate.  One  by  one  he  took  for- 
cible possession  of  such  towns  as  were 
still    in  the   Barneveldtite  interest.     He 
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appeared  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  troops 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  lifeguards  in  the 
town  of  Nymegen,  surrounded  the  whole 
board  of  magistrates,  who  were  Barne- 
veldtians,  in  the  townhall,  gave  them  all 
notice  to  quit,  and  replaced  them  by 
functionaries  of  his  own  choosing.  Less 
show  of  violence  succeeded  at  Arnheim  ; 
and  having  thus  revolutionized  Gelder- 
land,  the  Prince  proceeded  to  Overyssel, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  "synodizing" 
five  provinces  out  of  the  seven,  leaving 
two  still  "  waartgeldered."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  well  symbolized  by  a  smart  carica- 
ture of  the  time,  representing  a  pair  of 
scales  hung  up  in  a  great  hall.  In  the 
one  was  a  heap  of  parchments,  gold 
chains,  and  magisterial  robes,  the  whole 
bundle  being  marked  the  "  holy  rights  of 
each  city."  In  the  other  lay  a  big, 
square,  solid,  iron-clasped  volume,  marked 
*'  Institutes  of  Calvin."  Each  scale  was 
respectively  watched  by  Gomar  and  by 
Arminius.  The  judges,  gowned,  furred, 
and  rufifled,  were  looking  decorously  on, 
when  the  Stadtholder,  in  full  military  at- 
tire, burst  into  the  apartment  and  flung 
his  sword  into  the  scale  holding  the  "  In- 
stitutes." Maurice  too  affected  to  be- 
lieve in  the  absurd  calumny  that  Barne- 
veldt was  secretly  in  league  with  Spain 
to  impose  again  the  Spanish  yoke  on  the 
country.  "The  Advocate  is  travelling 
straight  to  Spain,"  he  was  heard  to  say 
on  one  occasion ;  on  another,  "  I  will 
grind  the  Advocate  and  all  his  party  into 
fine  meal." 

Encouraged  by  the  avowed  hostility  of 
Maurice,  a  crowd  of  virulent  and  detest- 
able   pamphleteers  assailed   day  by  day 
the    fair    fame    of     the    Advocate,    and 
brought   infamous  accusations,  not   only 
against  the  great  statesman  himself,  but 
also  against    his  family.     His  whole    life 
was   ripped  up    and  slandered  from   the 
commencement ;    and    the   greatest    pa- 
triot^of   the  time — the  man  who  next  to 
William  the  Taciturn  had  wrought  more 
for  the  independence  of  his  country  than 
any  other  —  was  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
a  pope,  a  tyrant,  and  a   venal  hucksterer  i 
of    the    liberties    of    his    people  ;    every  i 
member  of   his    family   was    accused   of  I 
abominable   crimes.     "He  had  received] 
waggon-loads  of  Spanish  pistoles  ;  he  had  j 
been  paid    120,000  ducats    by  Spain   for  ' 
negotiating  the  truce  ;  he    was  in  secret  \ 
treaty  with    Archduke    Albert    to    bring : 
18,000   Spanish    mercenaries  across    the  \ 
border    to    defeat    the  machinations    of 
Prince    Maurice,    destroy     his    life,    or 


drive  him  from  the  country  ;  all  these 
foul  and  bitter  charges,  and  a  thousand 
similar  ones,  were  rained  almost  daily 
upon  that  grey  head."  One  of  the  worst 
of  these  libellers  was  a  drunken  notary 
named  Danckaerts,  a  resident  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  declared  that  the  life  of  the 
Advocate  was  forfeited,  and  that  he  must 
soon  answer  for  his  crimes.  The  Advo- 
cate was  so  roused  by  this  production 
that  he  got  the  States  of  Holland  to  sum- 
mon the  libeller  to  the  Hague  to  answer 
for  his  offence  ;  but  the  town  covered 
him  with  her  shield,  and  with  her  writ 
de  non  evocando  set  the  writ  of  the 
States  of  Holland  at  defiance ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  richest  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam had  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  publishing  the  libel. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Advocate 
addressed  a  straightforward  manly  letter 
of  explanation  to  the  Prince,  containing 
a  justification  of  his  bearing  towards  his 
rival,  and  enclosing  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance he  was  about  to  lay  before  the 
States  of  Holland,  which  set  forth  a  sum- 
mary review  of  the  whole  events  of  his 
life,  and  which  amounted  to  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  indeed  of  Europe, 
during  that  period,  broadly  and  vividly 
touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  This 
letter  to  Prince  Maurice  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  himself  by 
Cornells  van  der  Myle,  the  son-in-law  of 
Barneveldt ;  but  the  reception  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  was 
brutal.  No  reply  was  ever  sent,  but  sev- 
eral days  afterwards  the  Stadtholder 
called  from  his  open  window  to  Van  der 
Myle  as  he  was  passing  by.  i 

He  then  informed  him  that  he  neither  ad-1 
mitted  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  of  the 
Advocate's  letter,  saying  that  many  things  set 
down  in  it  were  false.  He  furthermore  told 
him  a  story  of  a  certain  old  man,  who  having 
in  his  youth  invented  many  things,  and  told 
them  for  truth,  believed  them  when  he  came 
to  old  age  to  be  actually  true,  and  was  even 
ready  to  stake  his  salvation  upon  them. 
Whereupon  he  shut  the  window  and  left  Van 
der  Myle  to  make  such  application  of  the 
parable  as  he  thought  proper,  vouchsafing  no 
further  answer  to  Barneveldt's  communica- 
tion.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 

The  Stadtholder  continued  meanwhile 
his  triumphant  procession  from  city  to 
city  of  the  Netherlands.  After  having 
moulded  to  his  will  the  assemblies  of 
Gelderland  and  Overyssel,  he  sailed 
across  the  Zuyderzee  to  the  Venice  of 
the  North,  Am'sterdam.  He  was  escorted 
thither  by  a  fleet  of  yachts,  and  received 
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by  an  immense  assemblage  of  vessels  of 
every  class,  hung  with  the  Orange  colours, 
and  with  cheering  crowds  clinging  like 
bees  everywhere  to  the  rigging.  From 
ship  and  fort  a  volley  of  artillery  burst 
forth  at  his  approach,  and  the  national 
melody,  "  Wilhelmus  van  Nassauwen," 
rang  through  the  air  ;  orange  favours  were 
everywhere,  and  the  whole  civic  militia, 
amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand, 
with  orange  plumes  in  their  hats,  and 
with  orange  scarves,  were  drawn  up  to 
do  him  honour ;  the  burgomasters  in 
official  robes  and  chains  were  waiting  to 
receive  him  at  the  Dam,  on  a  high 
scaffolding  covered  with  blue  velvet,  in 
front  of  the  stately  mediaeval  town-hall  ; 
tedious  and  eulogistic  harangues  were 
made,  ^nd  a  series  of  gorgeous  proces- 
sions and  spectacles,  got  up  in  true 
Dutch  taste,  were  arranged  for  his  grati- 
fication. 

Utrecht  henceforth  became  the  point 
at  which  both  parties  —  the  States-Gen- 
eral with  Maurice  at  their  head,  and  the 
States  of  Holland  with  Barneveldt  at 
their  head — endeavoured  to  establish 
their  influence.  Both  parties  sent  com- 
missioners there  ;  Maurice  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  commission  of  the 
States-General,  Grotius  the  chairman  of 
that  of  its  rival.  Here  in  this  ancient 
and  imposing  city  had  been'signed,  forty- 
one  years  before,  those  famous  Articles 
of  Union,  whence  it  had  been  styled  the 
Cunabula  Libertatis,  but  the  difference 
of  interpretation  of  which  was  now  threat- 
ening to  deluge  all  the  cities  of  the  Neth- 
erlands with  "a  blood-bath."  It  was 
then  the  kermis  or  annual  fair  ;  all  the 
world  was  keeping  holiday  at  Utrecht, 
and  Mr.  Motley  seizes  the  occasion  to 
give  us  one  of  those  pages  of  vivid  de- 
scription into  which  he  throws  something 
of  the  genius  of  Teniers  or  Ostade. 

The  pedlars  and  itinerant  merchants  from 
all  the  cities  and  provinces  had  brought  their 
wares  —  jewellery  and  crockery,  ribbons  and 
laces,  ploughs  and  harrows,  carriages  and 
horses,  cows  and  sheep,  cheeses  and  butter- 
firkins,  doublets  and  petticoats,  guns  and  pis- 
tols —  everything  that  could  serve  the  city  and 
country  side  for  months  to  come  —  and  dis- 
played them  in  t:mporary  booths  or  on  the 
ground  in  every  street  and  along  every  canal. 
The  town  was  one  vast  bazaar.  The  peasants 
came  from  the  country  with  their  gold  and 
silver  tiaras  and  the  year's  rent  of  a  com- 
fortable farm,  in  their  earrings  and  necklaces, 
and  the  sturdy  Frisian  peasants,  many  of 
whom  had  borne  their  matchlocks  in  the  great 
wars  which  had  lasted  through  their  own  and 
their  fathers'   lifetime,   trudged  through  the 
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city,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace.  Bands 
of  music  and  merry-go-rounds  in  all  the  open 
places  and  squares,  and  open-air  bakeries  of 
pancakes  and  waffles ;  theatrical  exhibitions, 
raree  shows,  jugglers  and  mountebanks,  at 
every  corner — all  those  phenomena  which 
had  been  at  every  kermis  for  centuries,  and 
were  to  repeat  themselves  for  centuries  after- 
wards, now  enlivened  the  atmosphere  of  the 
grey  episcopal  city.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  228.) 

Into  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  merri- 
ment and  bustle  the  Stadtholder  and  his 
fellow-commissioners  entered,  on  July  25, 
1618.  "  You  hardly  expected  such  a 
guest  at  your  fair,"  he  said  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  with  a  grim  smile. 
Conferences  were  held  without  effect, 
and  on  July  31,  1618,  Maurice  quietly 
organized  his  coup  d'  dtat  for  the  town  of 
Utrecht.  At  the  break  of  day  he  took 
possession  of  the  Neu,  the  chief  square 
of  the  town,  with  regular  troops  ;  cannon 
were  placed  to  command  all  the  streets  ; 
all  the  Waartgelders  in  the  town  were 
summoned  to  the  Neu,  and  told  to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince. 

Charter  books  [writes  Mr.  Motley],  parch- 
ments, 13th  Article,  Barneveldt' s  teeth,  Ar- 
minian  forts,  flowery  orations  of  Grotius, 
tavern  talk  of  Van  Ostrum,  city  communities, 
States'  rights,  provincial  laws,  Waartgelders 
and  all — the  martial  Stadtholder,  with  the 
orange  plume  in  his  hat  and  the  sword  of 
Nieuvvport  on  his  thigh,  strode  through  them 
as  easily  as  through  the  whirligigs  and  mounte- 
banks, the  waffles  and  fritters,  encumbering 
the  streets  of  Utrecht  on  the  night  of  his. 
arrival.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

The  leading  Barneveldtians  of  Utrecht:,, 
and  of  the  commission  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  with  Grotius  at  their  head,  naw 
took  a  precipitate  departure  ;  indeed  had. 
they  tarried  an  hour  later  they  would  have 
found  themselves  in  prison.  Four  days 
later  the  Prince,  who  gave  himself  all  the 
airs  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  dismissed 
the  old  magistracy  and  appointed  a  new 
one  devoted  to  the  synod,  to  the  States- 
General,  and  to  the  Stadtholder  ;  he  ap- 
pointed them  moreover  to  remain  in 
office  for  life,  although  the  board  had 
previously  been  changed  every  year.  The 
cathedral  church,  too,  was  at  once  given 
over  to  the  use  of  the  Counter-Remon- 
strants, and  this  process  was  repeated 
through  all  the  cities  of  the  two  insubor- 
dinate provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Holland, 
ti-11  the  Counter-Remonstrants  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  churches  and  all  the 
seats  of  authority.  Even  after  matters 
had  reached  this  pass,  Count  Lewis  of 
Nassau,   the    Stadtholder   of     Friesland,. 
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contrived  to  bring  about  an  interview 
between  Maurice  and  Barneveldt,  without, 
however,  entertaining  much  hope  of  suc- 
cess. This  was  the  last  time  that  the  two 
great  chiefs  of  the  Republic  stood  face 
to  face,  and  Mr.  Motley  thus  portrays 
their  respective  apppearances  :  — 

The  Advocate  with  long  grey  beard  and 
stern  blue  eye,  haggard  with  illness  and 
anxiety,  tall  but  bent  with  age,  leaning  on  his 
staff,  in  black  velvet  cloak,  an  imposing 
magisterial  figure  —  the  florid  plethoric  Prince 
in  brown  doublet,  big  russet  boots,  narrow 
ruff,  and  shabby  felt  hat  with  its  string  of 
diamonds,  with  hand  clutched  on  sword-hilt, 
and  eyes  full  of  angry  menace,  the  very  type 
of  the  high-born  imperious  soldier  —  thus 
they  surveyed  each  other  as  men,  once  friends, 
between  whom  a  gulf  had  opened.  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  240.) 

Barneveldt  defended  the  proceedings 
at  Utrecht  on  constitutional  grounds,  he 
repeated  also  his  arguments  against  the 
synod.  The  Prince  replied,  however,  in 
his  sternest  tone  that  the  national  synod 
was  a  settled  matter,  spoke  with  indigna- 
tion of  the  proceedings  at  Utrecht,  and 
finally  relapsed  into  silence.  The  two 
leaders  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Soon  after,  indeed,  Barneveldt  was  ar- 
rested. He  had  been  warned  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  but  he  refused  to  fly  as 
he  might  have  done.  The  venerable 
statesman  was  arrested,  too,  in  the 
Prince's  very  apartments,  within  the 
Binnenhof.  He  was  on  his  way  across 
the  court  to  the  States-General,  when  a 
chamberlain  of  the  Prince  accosted  him 
and  told  him  the  Prince  desired  to  speak 
with  him  ;  he  followed  the  functionary  to 
the  Prince's  room,  and  there  was  taken 
prisoner  and  locked  up  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  Maurice's  apartments.  Grotius 
and  Pensionary  Hoogerbeets  were  made 
prisoners  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  news 
of  this  arrest  of  course  filled  different  per- 
sons with  different  feelings.  Even  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  the  English  ambassador, 
reported  that  impartial  persons  consid- 
ered the  proceeding  as  superfluous  now 
that  the  synod  had  been  voted  and  the 
Waartgelders  disbanded.  On  the  same 
afternoon  the  eldest  son  of  the  impris- 
oned Advocate,  William,  the  Seignior  van 
Groeneveld,  accompanied  by  his  two 
brothers-in-law,  Van  Huyzen  and  Van  der 
Myle,  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
Stadtholder,  and  earnestly  entreated  that 
the  Advocate,  in  consideration  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  might  be  kept  a  prisoner  in 
his  own   house  on  bail.     The  Prince  as- 


sured them  that  the  arrest  was  the  work'J 
of  the  States-General,  and  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  the  prisoner  more  than  to 
himself. 

The  States-General,  eight  of  whom  the 
day  previously  had  authorized  the  arrest 
by  a  secret  resolution,  now  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  proceedings  on  them- 
selves. On  August  29  they  passed  a 
resolution  that  a  document  to  this  effect, 
entitled  a  "  Billet,"  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  community,  and 
this  "Billet"  was  without  date  or  signa- 
ture !  The  deputies  of  Holland,  however, 
protested  against  the  address,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  sent  a  committee  to 
remonstrate  With  the  Stadtholder,  who 
answered  to  the  effect  that  "  what  had 
happened  was  not  by  his  order  but  had 
been  done  by  the  States-General,  who 
must  be  supposed  not  to  have  acted  with- 
out good  cause.  Touching  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  Holland  he  would  not  him- 
self dispute,  but  the  States  of  Holland 
would  know  how  to  settle  that  matter 
with  the  States-General." 

It  is  curious  but  humiliating  to  notice 
the  different  effects  which  the  news  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Advocate  created  in 
France  and  England.  Since  a  Spanish 
marriage  had  in  France  not  remained  in 
the  phantom  state  in  which  it  did  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  really  brought  to  pass  be- 
tween Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  France 
had  again  become  cold,  the  ancient  spirit 
of  rivalry  had  revived,  so  that  France 
again  took  up  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Henry  IV.,  of  strict  alliance  with  the 
Netherlands.  In  France,  therefore, 
where  the  Advocate  was  honoured  and 
beloved,  the  news  of  his  arrest  created 
great  sorrow,  and  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  French  envoys  to  use  every  en- 
deavour to  effect  his  liberation,  and  their 
exertions  in  his  behalf  were  unceasing  ; 
exertions,  however,  which  were  steadily 
opposed  by  the  ex-ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Paris,  Francis  Aerssens, 
who  nourished  a  malignant  hatred  of  his 
old  patron,  the  Advocate,  because  he 
suspected  him  wrongly  of  having  been 
the  cause  of  his  recall.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  British  king  was  now 
drawing  closer  his  relations  with  Spain  ; 
the  lure  of  a  Spanish  bride  for  his  son 
was  again  dangled  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  felt  a  vindictive  pleasure  which  he 
failed  not  to  express  through  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  overthrow  of  a  rival  who  had 
dared  to  oppose  him  in  tlieological  argu- 
ment, and  he  appears  to  have  used   his 
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power  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
French  envoys  and  bring  on  the  catas- 
trophe. 

After  a  few  clays  the  Advocate  was  re- 
moved from  the'  chamber  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Maurice  to  a  room  in  which  the 
Admiral  of  Arragon  had  been  confined  by 
the  command  of  the  Prince  after  the 
battle  of  Nieuwport.  His  faithful  ser- 
vant, Jan  Franken  by  name,  was  allowed 
to  attend  him,  while  a  sentinel  stood  con- 
stantly before  his  door.  His  papers 
were  taken  away  and  he  was  deprived  of 
all  writing  materials,  and  neither  friend 
nor  relative  permitted  to  see  him. 

A  tragic  circumstance,  too,  still  more 
prejudiced  superficial  minds  against  Bar- 
neveldt.  Secretary  Ledenberg,  a  citizen  of 
Utrecht,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  or- 
der of  the  States-General  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Advocate,  through  fear  of  torture 
and  to  escape  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
erty, committed  suicide,  leaving  a  paper 
behind  him,  which  shows  what  sort  of 
justice  he  anticipated  from  the  tribunal 
who  held  his  fate  at  their  mercy. 

"  I  know  that  there  is  an  indication  to  set  an 
example  in  my  person,  to  confront  me  with  my 
best  friends,  to  torture  me  afterwards  to  con- 
vict me  of  contradiction  and  falsehood  as  they 
say,  and  thus  to  found  an  ignominious  sentence 
upon  points  and  trifles,  for  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  in  order  to  justify  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  To  escape  all  this  I  am  going 
to  God  by  the  shortest  road.  Against  a  dead 
man  there  can  be  pronounced  no  sentence  of 
confiscation  of  property.  Done  17th  Septem- 
ber, o.s,,  1618." 

The  great  Advocate  had  been  impris- 
oned on  August  29,  1618  ;  his  trial  did 
not  begin  till  March  7  in  the  following 
year;  it  had  been  purposely  delayed  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  synod,  which 
had  met  at  Dordtrecht,  might  approach 
completion.  In  this  synod  the  spirits  of 
Gomar  and  of  Calvin  were  triumphant  ; 
predestination  to  life  and  predestination 
to  damnation  had  been  preordained,  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  A  select 
portion  of  the  Netherlanders  and  of  man- 
kind was  to  be  eternally  blessed,  and  all 
others  were  to  be  eternally  damned,  and 
especially  the  Arminians  and  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Five  Points.  The  Armin- 
ians were  declared  heretics,  schismatics, 
teachers  of  false  doctrines.  They  were 
pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  filling  any 
clerical  or  academical  post.  No  man 
henceforward  was  to  teach,  lecture,  or 
preach,  unless  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
infallible  Netherland  Conference  and  the 


infallible  Netherland  Catechism.  The 
conclusion  of  the  synod  was  celebrated  by 
a  great  festival  at  Dordtrecht,  in  which 
the  labours  of  the  Synod  and  the  canons 
it  established  were  eulogized  in  long 
Latin  speeches  and  prayed  for  in  long 
Latin  prayers,  and  the  main  orator  did 
not  forget  to  render  thanks  "  to  the  most 
magnanimous  King  James  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, through  whose  godly  zeal,  fiery  sym- 
pathy, and  truly  royal  labour,  God  had  so 
often  refreshed  the  weary  synod  in  the 
midst  of  their  toil." 

While  the  magnanimous  King  James  of 
Great  Britain  was  refreshing  the  weary 
synod  with  his  godly  zeal,  his  fiery  sym- 
pathy, and  truly  royal  labour,  the  victim 
of  his  rancour  and  his  spite  had  been 
sitting  in  prison  for  nearly  seven  months 
waiting  for  trial.  For  nearly  all  this  time 
he  had  received  no  intelligence  from  the 
outward  world,  except  such  as  could  be 
conveyed  to  him  inside  of  a  quill  con- 
cealed in  a  pear  and  by  such  devices. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  illegal  or 
arbitrary  than  the  proceedings  against 
the  Advocate  from  beginning  to  end. 
His  very  arrest  itself  was  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  law  ;  he  was  a  great  officer  of  the 
States  of  Holland  ;  he  had  been  taken 
under  their  especial  protection  ;  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  High  Council.  The 
States-General  were  only  guests  on  the 
soil  of  Holland  and  had  no  jurisdiction 
there.     He  was  arrested  in  time  of  peace 

—  by  no  warrant  or  form  of  law  —  "  The 
greatest  civil  dignitary  of  Holland  was 
entrapped  under  pretence  of  a  conference 
by  its  first  military  officer  and  impris- 
oned by  force."  A  tribunal  had  to  be 
created  for  judging  the  Advocate  —  for 
the  States-General  had  no  tribunal  at  all 

—  so  they  appointed  twenty-four  com- 
missioners, twelve  from  Holland  and  two 
from  each  of  the  other  six  provinces. 
But  the  tribunal  was  a  mere  packed  jury, 
for   though    there   was  an   affectation  of 

I  concession  to  Holland,  care  was  taken 
j  that   the   worst    enemies    of    Barneveldt 

should  be  included  in  the  nominations  ; 
I  and  some  of  them  were  ignorant  men, 
I  totally  unacquainted  with  law,  or  with 
I  any  but  their  own  mother-tongue.  The 
I  trial  lasted  nearly  three  months,  and  for 
j  the  whole  of  this  time  the  venerable  and 
j  illustrious  statesman  daily  descended 
I  from  the  mean  and  desolate  garret  in 
j  which  he  was  confined  to  the  apartment 
j  below,  where  he  had'  to  confront  the 
I  mean  crew  who  were  constituted  his 
I  judges  without  appeal.     The  atrocities  of 

the  French  Revolution  present  no  greater 
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example  of  the  perversion  of  the  spirit 
and  the  forms  of  justice.  The  trial  was 
carried  on  without  any  attention  to  or 
even  pretence  of  form  :  there  was  no  bill 
of  indictment,  no  arraignment,  no  coun- 
sel, no  witnesses,  and  no  arguments. 
The  whole  process  consisted  of  a  ram- 
bling and  tangled  mass  of  interrogations 
reaching  over  forty  years,  presented  to 
the  prisoner  by  a  nondescript  court  with- 
out order  or  method.  The  prisoner 
asked  for  a  list  in  writing  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  he  asked  also  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but  every  request 
was  refused,  and  his  papers  and  books 
were  taken  from  him. 

He  was  allowed  to  consult  neither  with  an 
advocate  nor  even  with  a  single  friend.  Alone 
in  his  chamber  of  bondage  he  was  to  meditate 
on  his  defence.  Out  of  his  memory  and  brain, 
and  from  these  alone,  he  was  to  supply  him- 
self with  the  array  of  historical  facts,  stretch- 
ing over  a  longer  period  than  the  lifetime  of 
many  of  his  judges,  and  with  the  proper  legal 
and  historical  arguments  upon  these  facts  for 
the  justification  of  his  course.  That  memory 
and  brain  were  capacious  and  powerful  enough 
for  the  task.  It  was  well  for  the  judges  that 
they  had  bound  themselves  at  the  onset  by  an 
oath  never  to  make  known'  what  passed  in  the 
court-room,  but  to  bury  all  the  proceedings  in 
profound  secrecy  forever.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise ;  had  that  been  known  to  the  contem- 
porary public  which  has  only  been  revealed 
more  than  two  centuries  later  ;  had  a  portion 
only  of  the  calm  and  austere  eloquence  been 
heard  in  which  the  Advocate  set  forth  his  de- 
fence ;  had  the  frivolous  and  ignoble  nature  of 
the  attack  been  comprehended,  it  might  have 
moved  the  very  stones  in  the  street  to  mutiny. 
Hateful  as  the  statesman  had  been  made  by 
an  organized  system  of  calumny,  which  was 
continued  with  unabated  vigour  and  increased 
venom  since  he  had  been  imprisoned,  there 
was  enough  of  justice  and  of  gratitude  left  in 
the  hearts  of  Netherlanders  to  resent  the  ty- 
ranny practised  against  their  greatest  man, 
and  the  obloquy  thus  brought  against  a  nation 
always  devoted  to  their  liberty  and  laws.  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  316-7.) 

Out  of  the  confused  mass  of  documents 
which  have  lately  come  to  light  respect- 
ing this  trial,  and  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  interrogatories  and  answers  therein  j  government  had 
contained,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  connected  and  interesting  narra- 
tive. Mr.  Motley  has  examined  these 
papers,  all  of  which  were  long  kept  secret 
and  only  a  portion  of  which  have  yet 
been  published.  Among  these  latter  are 
especially  noteworthy  the  publication  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht,  of  the 
"Verhooren,"  or  interrogatories  of  the 
judges,  and  the  replies  of  Barneveldt  — 


as  well  as  the  "  Verhooren  "  of  H 
Grotius,  by  Professor  Fruin  :  and  from 
these  documents  Mr.  Motley  has  made  a 
few  extracts  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  statesman. 

The  truth  is  that  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  was 
a  victim  to  a  revolution  which  set  at 
naught  the  Articles  of  Union  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  as  signed  at 
Utrecht.  These  Articles  were  miserably 
defective,  it  is  true,  regarded  as  a  polit- 
ical constitution  ;  nevertheless,  nothing 
could  be  more  stringent  than  the  provi- 
sions by  which  the  right  of  regulation  of 
all  matters  relating  to  religion  was 
reserved  to  each  province.  No  province 
was  to  interfere  with  another  in  such 
matters,  and  every  individual  in  them  all 
was  to  remain  free  in  his  religion,  no 
man  being  molested  or  examined  on  ac- 
count of  his  creed.  It  was  moreover 
declared  that  no  provinces  or  cities 
which  held  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion were  to  be  excluded  from  the  League 
—  provided  they  conformed  to  its  condi- 
tions. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles 
of  the  League  had  excluded  religious 
affairs  altogether  from  this  act  of  polit- 
ical union  ;  and  now  the  very  Assembly, 
which  had  no  powers  except  by  virtue  of 
the  Articles  of  the  League,  were  hunt- 
ing one  of  its  chief  framers  to  death,  for 
opposing  their  endeavours  to  inflict  one 
uniform  doctrine  respecting  the  subtlest 
point  of  theology  on  the  whole  nation. 

The  best  answer  of  the  Advocate  to 
the  accusations  of  his  judges  was  the 
recital  of  his  whole  life.  Sufficient  rec- 
ords remain  to  show  that  the  old  man, 
deprived  as  he  was  of  all  writing  mate- 
rials and  even  of  a  clerk  to  assist  him, 
proved  himself  fully  the  master  of  his 
accusers  on  every  point  in  which  they 
assailed  him.  He  protested  from  the 
outset  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunal  and  the  manner  of  his  arrest  ; 
he  denied  —  and  the  denial  of  course 
roused  the  fury  of  the  bigots  who  sat 
upon  him  to  frenzy  —  that  the  central 
any  right  to  meddle 
with  religious  matters  at  all  ;  neverthe- 
less he  condescended  to  enter  into  the 
theological  question  of  Predestination 
which  had  been  the  thorniest  hedge  of 
division  for  so  many  creeds,  and  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrible  convulsion 
then  raging  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
after  examining  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  theo- 
gian,  he  concluded  that  a  spirit  of  mod- 
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eration  and  kindness  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  brethren  of  the  Reformed 
Church  who  thought  differently  on  so 
difficult  a  subject.  In  seating  forth  his 
defense  to  these  and  other  charges,  the 
old  statesman  at  times  surveyed  nearly 
half  a  century  of  European  history  in 
which  he  had  himself  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part,  and  expounded  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country  with 
unerring  strength  and  accuracy  of 
memory. 

The  patience  [Mr.  Motley  writes]  with  which 
the  venerable  statesman  submitted  to  the 
taunts,  ignorant  and  insolent  crossquestioning 
and  noisy  interruptions  of  his  judges,  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  tenacity  of  memory 
which  enabled  him  thus  day  after  day,  alone, 
unaided,  by  books,  manuscripts,  or  friendly 
counsel  to  reconstruct  the  record  of  forty 
years,  and  to  expound  the  laws  of  the  land  by 
an  array  of  authorities,  instances,  and  illustra- 
tions, in  a  manner  which  would  be  deemed 
masterly  by  one  who  had  all  the  resources  of 
libraries,  documents,  witnesses,  and  secretaries 
at  command.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  321.) 

Only  when  insidious  questions  were 
put,  tending  to  impute  to  him  corruption, 
venality,  and  treacherous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  —  for  they  never  once 
dared  formally  to  accuse  him  of  treason 
—  did  that  almost  superhuman  patience 
leave  him.  The  popular  slander  against 
him  was  that  he  was  secretly  in  league 
with  Spain  to  restore  the  Provinces  to 
the  Spanish  yoke  ;  and  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  his  judges  about  a  certain  pay- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  a 
certain  man  of  business,  Van  der  Vecken, 
in  Spanish  coin.  Premising  briefly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remember  in  what 
coin  he  had  always  paid  a  man  with  whom 
his  business  transactions  had  lasted 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  burst  forth  into 
a  storm  of  indignation,  declaring  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  him  that  any  dis- 
passionate man  of  moderate  intelligence 
could  imagine  him,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  perpetual  offence  to  Spain,  to  be 
in  suspicious  relations  with  that  power. 

From  his  youth,  he  said,  he  had  made  him- 
self, by  his  honourable  and  patriotic  deeds, 
hopelessly  irreconcilable  with  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  one  of  the  advocates  practising  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  who  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  proclaimed  him 
a  tyrant,  and  had  sworn  obedience  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  the  lawful  governor  of 
the  land.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  the 
same  year  had  promoted  and  attended  private 
gatherings  for  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
formed religion.  He  had  helped  to  levy,  and 
had  contributed  to,  funds  for  the  national  de- 


fence in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt.  These 
were  things  which  led  directly  to  the  Council 
of  Blood  and  the  gibbet.  He  had  borne  arms 
himself  on  various  bloody  fields,  and  had  been 
perpetually  a  deputy  to  the  rebel  camps.  He 
had  been  the  original  mover  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  which  was  concluded  between  the 
Provinces  at  Utrecht.  He  had  been  the  first 
to  draw  up  the  declaration  of  Netherland  in- 
dependence and  the  abjuration  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
drawn  and  passed  the  Act  establishing  the 
late  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder.  Of  the 
sixty  signers  of  these  memorable  declarations 
none  were  now  living  save  himself  and  two 
others.  When  the  Prince  had  been  assassi- 
nated, he  had  done  his  best  to  secure  for  his 
son  Maurice  the  sovereign  position  of  which 
murder  had  so  suddenly  deprived  his  father. 
He  had  been  member  of  the  memorable  em- 
bassies to  France  and  England,  by  which  in- 
valuable support  for  the  struggling  Provinces 
had  been  obtained.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  30S.) 

These  and  other  arguments  addressed 
to  his  judges  during  the  two  months  of 
the  trial  were  of  no  avail ;  of  as  little 
avail  was  an  energetic  address  delivered 
by  Du  Maurier,  the  French  envoy,  to  the 
States-General  in  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  It  seems,  however,  almost 
certain  that  if  the  friends  or  relatives  of 
the  Advocate  had  been  willing  to  implore 
pardon  for  him  his  sentence  would  have 
been  commuted  or  cancelled ;  but  al- 
though Count  William  of  Nassau  and  the 
Princess  Dowager  Louise,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  interested 
themselves  to  get  the  children  of  the 
Advocate  to  apply  to  the  States  for 
pardon,  they  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so. 
"They  would  not  move  one  step  in  it  — 
no,  not  if  it  cost  him  his  head;"  they, 
like  the  Advocate  himself,  considered 
such  a  step  would  be  an  admission  of  his 
guilt  ;  they  possessed  moreover,  like  the 
Advocate  himself,  all  the  stoicism  and 
the  pride  of  the  Hollanders,  and  they 
knew  that  his  enemies  would  prefer  the 
loss  of  his  honour  even  to  the  loss  of  his 
head. 

The  terms  of  the  voluminous  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him  were  as  unique 
as  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  trial.  He 
was  condemned  on  his  own  defence,  which 
was  styled  his  confession  —  for  no  testi- 
mony or  evidence  of  any  kind  had  been 
brought  against  him.  "  Whereas  the 
prisoner  John  of  Barneveldt,"  said  the 
sentence,  "  without  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  without  fetters  of  iron,  has  con- 
fessed to  having  perturbed  religion, 
greatly  afflicted  the  Church  of  God,  and 
carried  into  practice  exorbitant  and  per- 
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nicious  maxims  of  State  .  .  .  inculca- 
ting by  himself  and  accomplices  that 
each  province  had  the  right  to  regulate 
religious  affairs  within  its  own  territory, 
and  that  other  provinces  were  not  to 
concern  themselves  therewith,"  —  there- 
fore, and  for  a  score  of  other  reasons 
communicated  in  a  series  of  vague,  tan- 
gled generalities,  "  the  judges,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lords  States-General,  con- 
demned the  prisoner  to  be  taken  to  the 
Binnenhof,  there  to  be  executed  with  the 
sword,  that  death  may  follow,  and  they 
declared  all  his  property  confiscated." 

The  last  day  on  which  Barneveldt  had 
appeared  before  his  judges  was  May  i. 
His  sentence  was  not  communicated  to 
him  till  about  half-past  five  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  12.  The  Advocate  was 
busy  drawing  up  notes  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  in  the  future  prog- 
ress of  his  trial.  Although  taken  thus 
unprepared,  and  told  he  was  to  die,  the 
next  morning  he  behaved  with  his  usual 
stoicism,  and  kept  the  same  undaunted 
air.  To  a  clergyman  who  came  to  offer 
him  consolation  he  said,  "  I  am  a  man, 
have  come  to  my  present  age,  and  I 
know  how  to  console  myself.  I  must 
write,  and  have  now  other  things  to  do." 
Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  short  pathetic 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  see  since  the 
beginning  of  his  trial,  and  whom  he  was 
not  even  now  allowed  to  see.  The  con- 
demned statesman  was  executed  at  half- 
past  nine  the  next  morning,  about  six- 
teen hours  elapsing  from  the  time  at 
which  the  sentence  was  communicated 
to  him  to  that  at  which  it  was  carried 
into  effect.  He  supped  as  usual,  and 
even  invited  the  provost  marshal  and  the 
clergyman  who  had  been  sent  to  see  him 
to  join  him  at  supper,  and  pledged  the 
health  of  each  of  them  in  a  glass  of  beer. 
'After  this  two  soldiers  were  added  to  his 
watch,  who  kept  him  always  under  their 
eyes.  Other  preachers  visited  him  after 
supper,  and  he  held  much  talk  with 
them  on  political  and  religious  matters. 
At  eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  bed  as 
usual,  but  was  unable  to  sleep,  so  he 
asked  his  servant  to  read  to  him  from  a 
prayer-book.  This  was  not  allowed,  nor 
was  John  Franken  permitted  even  to  speak 
to  him  except  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all 
their  conversation  might  be  overheard. 
A  clergyman  was  sent  for,  who  read 
to  him  the  "  Consolations  of  the  Sick." 
After  some  talk  he  tried  again  to  sleep  ; 
but  he  passed  the  whole  night  in  wake- 
iulness,  reading  from  time  to  time  in  a 


French  psalm-book.  At  five  o'clock  he 
got  up  and  dressed  for  the  final  scene. 
To  the  last  the  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  was  harsh  and  cruel.  His 
wife  and  children  had  continued  to  hope 
for  his  acquittal,  and  had  sent  in  three 
elaborate  petitions  prepared  by  counsel 
in  his  favour.  Of  these  no  notice  had 
been  taken.  Late  in  the  evening  of  May 
12  they  heard  that  he  was  to  die  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  and  they  at  once 
addressed  a  last  appeal  to  the  judges. 
"  The  afflicted  wife  and  children  of  M. 
van  Barneveldt  humbly  show  that  having 
heard  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  his  coming 
execution,  they  humbly  beg  that  it  may 
be  granted  them  to  see  and  to  speak  to 
him  for  the  last  time."  Barneveldt  was 
never  informed  of  this  petition  of  his 
wife  and  children,  but  was  asked  if  he 
desired  to  see  them  ;  this  he  now  de- 
clined on  the  plea  that  it  would  cause 
him  too  great  emotion.  The  French  en- 
voy made  too  a  third  and  last  appeal  to 
save  the  life  of  the  great  statesman,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  may  be 
imagined,  indeed,  that  few  of  either 
Barneveldt's  friends  or  enemies,  after 
hearing  of  the  sentence,  slept  much  on 
this  eventful  night,  but  like  himself 
passed  those  hours  in  watchfulness. 

The  execution  was  fully  equal  in  its 
want  of  form  and  solemnity  to  the  trial. 
The  scaffold  was  a  shapeless  mass  of 
rough  unhewn  planks  nailed  together  in 
one  night.  A  heap  of  sand  was  piled  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  to  be  beheaded, 
beside  which  lay  his  coffin,  a  coarse  dirty 
box  of  rough  boards  originally  prepared 
for  a  murderer,  who  had  been  lately  con- 
demned but  pardoned  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution —  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  !  " 
—  and  that  the  scene  might  be  complete, 
two  common  ruffians  of  soldiers  —  fit 
subjects  for  the  pencil  of  Ostade  or  Cal- 
lot  —  sat  on  this  coffin  playing  dice  and 
betting  whether  God  or  the  devil  should 
have  the  soul  of  the  doomed  man. 

When  the  august  and  venerable  states- 
man, leaning  on  his  staff,  stepped  out  on 
the  scaffold  from  a  window  in  the  house 
in  which  he  h:}d  been  confined,  and  saw 
the  preparations  and  the  thousands  of 
wolfish  eyes  of  the  crowd  waiting  to  see 
him  die,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  murmured,  "  O  God,  what  does  man 
come  to  !"  and  then  uttered  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  "  This  then  is  the  reward  of 
forty  years'  service  to  the  States  ! " 
After  kneeling  on  the  bare  planks  and 
praying  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a 
clergyman   named    Lamotte  beside  him, 
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he  was  undressed  by  his  valet  ;  then  he 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  declared  that  he 
died  a  true  patriot,  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner with  a  double-handed  sword,  and 
body  and  head  were  immediately  hud- 
dled into  the  box  beside  him.  He  was 
then  seventy-one  years  seven  months 
and  eif^hteen  days  of  age. 

Grotius,  as  is  well  known,  effected  his 
escape  from  prison  two  years  afterwards 
with  the  help  of  a  brave  wife  and  a  brave 
servant-girl,  Elsie,  in  a  manner  not  un- 
befitting the  great  publicist,  by  taking  the 
place  of  the  heavy  books  of  the  Professor 
Erpenius,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  conveyed  to  him  in  a  big  chest  ; 
(and  the  story  of  his  escape  furnishes  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Motley's  most  en- 
tertaining chapters. 

As  for  the  family  of  Barneveldt,  the 
desolation  of  his  wife  was  rendered  not 
yet  complete  even  by  the  execution  of 
her  husband.  The  property  of  the  states- 
man having  been  confiscated,  and  his  two 
sons  reduced,  both  to  obscurity  and  one 
to  beggary,  although  Maurice  had  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  them,  they  were  fren- 
zied by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  Stadtholder, 
were  discovered,  the  one  executed  and 
the  other  escaped  into  exile.  The  guilt 
of  the  sons  naturally  recoiled  on  the 
stainless  fame  of  the  great  Advocate,  and 
has  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with 
the  tardy  justice  which  has  been  rendered 
to  his  memory,  while  the  power,  popu- 
larity, and  influence  of  the  Stadtholder 
were  rendered  thereby  still  more  trium- 
phant. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
our  review  of  this  tragic  story  by  quoting 
the  final  phrase  of  Mr.  Motley,  in  which 
he  characterizes  its  effect  on  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands  :  — 

The  Republic  —  that  magnificent  common- 
wealth which  in  its  infancy  had  confronted, 
single-handed,  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
earth,  and  had  wrested  its  independence  from 
the  ancient  despot  after  a  forty  years'  struggle 
—  had  now  been  rent  in  twain,  although  in 
very  unequal  portions,  by  the  feud  of  polemi- 
cal and  political  hatred.  Thus  crippled,  she 
was  to  go  forth  to  take  her  share  in  that  awful 
conflict  now  in  full  blaze,  and  of  which  after 
ages  were  to  speak  with  a  shudder  as  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  volumes  which  we  have  just  re- 
viewed contain  so  much  that  is  new  and 
interesting  that  we  have  abstained  from 
criticising  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  work.    We  have    noticed  here   and 


there  expressions  which  seemed  to  us  to 
be  somewhat  extravagant  or  out  of  place, 
and  a  want  of  method  and  skill  in  mar- 
shalling the  facts  of  the  narrative  ;  but 
these  are  slight  blemishes  in  the  work 
considered  as  a  whole.  One  considera- 
tion has  proved  itself  e<ipecially  attractive 
to  us  in  perusing  the  volumes,  and  that 
is  the  earnest  love  of  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty  which  animates  every  page, 
and  which  has  made  the  citizen  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West  the  ardent 
admirer  and  the  fitting  historian  of  that 
Republic  of  the  Netherlands  to  which 
the  liberties  of  Europe  remain  so  deeply 
indebted.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Motley 
will  not  fail  to  present  us  in  due  time 
with  that  completion  of  his  labours  to 
which  we  are  informed  the  present  vol- 
umes form  so  brilliant  an  introduction  — 
the  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

Val's  letter  was  of  a  character  sufli- 
ciently  exciting  to  have  made  Dick  for- 
get anything  less  important  than  the  crisis 
which  had  thus  happened.  Its  object 
was  to  invite  him  to  Oxford,  to  a  place 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
held  at  Eton,  in  one  of  the  great  boating 
establishments  on  the  river.  The  master 
was  old,  and  wanted  somebody  of  trust 
to  superintend  and  manage  his  business, 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  succeeding  to 
him.  "You  had  better  come  up  and  talk 
it  over,"  wrote  Val,  ever  peremptory.  "  I 
have  always  said  you  must  rise  in  the 
world,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  for 
you.  They  have  too  much  regard  for 
you  at  Eton  to  keep  you  from  doing  what 
would  be  so  very  advantageous  ;  there- 
fore come  up  at  once  and  Took  after  it." 
Dick's  heart,  which  had  been  beating 
very  low  in  his  honest  breast,  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  forebodings,  gave 
one  leap  of  returning  confidence  ;  but 
then  he  reflected  that  his  mother  must 
be  made  the  final  judge,  and  with  a  sick- 
ening pang  of  suspense  he  "  knocked 
off"  his  work,  and  rowed  himself  across 
to  the  little  house  at  the  corner.  His 
mother  was  wearied  and  languid  with  her 
long  walk  on  the  day  before.  She  had 
paused  in  the  midst  of  her  morning  occu- 
pations, and  Dick  found  her  seated   in 
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the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  back 
turned  to  the  window,  and  her  face  sup- 
ported on  her  hands.  She  was  gazing  at 
the  wall  opposite,  much  as  she  gazed  into 
the  distant  landscape,  not  seeing  it,  but 
longing  to  see  through  it  —  to  see  some- 
thing she  could  not  see.  She  started 
when  Dick  came  in,  and  smiled  at  him 
deprecating  and  humble.  "  I  was  rest- 
ing a  moment,"  she  said  with  an  air  of 
apology  that  went  to  his  heart.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  something,  Dick?" 

"  No,  mother,  but  I've  heard  of  some- 
thing," he  said,  taking  out  his  letter. 
This  made  her  sit  upright,  and  flushed 
her  cheek  suddenly  with  a  surprised 
alarm  for  which  he  could  not  account  — 
for  which  she  herself  could  not  account ; 
for  it  was  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  it  had  occurred  to  her  what 
would  happen  if  Dick  found  out  the 
secret  of  his  own  story.  The  possibility 
of  Valentine's  doing  so  had  crossed  her 
mind,  and  she  had  shrunk  from  it.  But 
what  if  Dick  should  find  out  ?  the  idea 
had  never  entered  her  imagination  be- 
fore. 

''  It's  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross,  mother," 
said  Dick,  steadily  looking  at  her.  "  He 
says  he  has  heard  of  a  place  for  me  at 
Oxford  where  he  is  himself  —  a  place 
where  I  should  be  almos.t  master  at  once, 
have  everything  to  manage,  and  might 
succeed,  and  get  it  into  my  own  hands. 
Mother,  that  would  please  you  ?  Now  to 
think  you  should  like  that  when  you 
can't  endure  this  !  It  would  be  the  same 
kind  of  place." 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Dick,"  she 
said,  faltering,  and  turning  away  her  eyes 
that  he  might  not  see  the  strange  light 
in  them  —  which  she  was  herself  aware 
must  be  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
"I  can't  answer  for  my  feelings.  It's 
a  change,  I  suppose  —  a  change  that  I 
want.  My  old  way  I  can't  go  back  to, 
for  more  things  than  one.  I'm  too  weak 
and  old  ;  and  more  than  that,  I'm 
changed  in  my  mind.  Dick,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  tell  you.  It 
aint  only  my  limbs,  boy,  nor  my  strength. 
My  mind's  changed;  I  couldn't  go  on 
the  tramp  again." 

"  No,  mother  ?  thank  God  !  " 

"  I  don't  thank  God,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head.  "  I'm  not  glad  ;  but  so  it  is, 
and  I  want  a  change.  Let  us  go,  boy. 
Please  God,  I'll  be  happier  there." 

"  Mother,"  said  Dick,  anxiously,  "  your 
looks  are  changed  all  at  once.  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  a  curious  question.  Has  it 
anything  to  do  with  —  Mr.  Ross  ?  " 


She  made  no  answer  for  the  moment, 
but  leant  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
looked  vaguely  at  the  wall. 

"  I  know  it's  a  curious  question,"  re- 
peated Dick,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 
"  But  you  were  satisfied  as  long  as  he 
was  here  ;  and  since  he's  gone  you  have 
fallen  back  —  only  since  he's  gone  !  You 
never  got  that  longing  sort  of  look  while 
he  was  here.  What  has  Mr.  Ross  to  do 
with  you  and  me.-*  Mother  —  don't  you 
suppose  I  think  it's  anything  wrong,  for 
I  don't  —  but  what  has  he  to  do  with  you 
and  me  ? " 

"Nothing  —  nothing,  Dick,"  she  cried 

—  "  nothing  ;  never  will  have,  never  can 
have.  Don't  ask  me.  When  I  was 
young,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I    knew    his 

—  people — his — father.  There,  that's 
all.  I  never  meant  to  have  said  as  much. 
There  is  nothing  wrong.  Yes,  I  suppose 
it's  him  I  miss  somehow.  Not  that  he  is 
half  to  me,  or  quarter  to  me,  that  you  are 

—  or  anything  to  me  at  all." 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  Dick, 
troubled;  "  and  somehow /feel  for  him 
as  I  never  felt  for  anybody  else.  You 
knew  his  —  father ?  " 

"  I  won't  have  any  questions  from  you, 
Dick,"  she  cried,  passionately,  rising 
from  her  chair.     "  I  told  you  I   knew  his 

—  people.  Some  time  or  other  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  knew  them  ;  but  not  now." 

"  I  wonder  does  he  know  anything 
about  it,"  said  Dick,  speaking  more  to 
himself  than  her.  "  It's  very  strange  ; 
he  said  he  thought  you  were  a  lady, 
mother,  and  that  he  had  seen  you  be- 
fore   " 

"  Did  he  ?  God  bless  him  !  "  cried  the 
woman,  surprised  by  sudden  tears. 
"  But  I  aint  a  lady  —  I  aint  a  lady,"  she 
added,  under  her  breath  ;  "  he  was  wrong 
there." 

"  You  have  some  lady  ways,  mother, 
now  and  again,"  said  Dick,  pondering. 
"  It  is  strange.  If  you  knew  his  people, 
as  you  say,  does  he  know  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  Dick,  and  he  mustn't 
know.     Remember,  if  it  was  my  last  word 

—  /z*?  mustn't  know  !  Promise  me  you'll 
not  speak.  If  he  knew  and  they  knew  — 
they'd  —  I  don't  know  what  they  mightn't 
do.  Dick,  you  will  never  betray  your 
mother  ?  —  you  will  never  —  never " 

"  Hush,  mother  dear  ;  you  are  worry- 
ing yourself  for  nothing,"  said  her  gentle 
boy.  "  If  there's  nothing  wrong,  what 
could  they  or  anybody  do  ?  Of  course, 
I  won't  say  a  word.  All  the  safer,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  because  I  don't 
know  the  words  to  say.     When  you  keep 
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me  dark,  mother,  I  can't  give  out  any 
light  to  other  people,  can  I  ?  It's  the 
surest  way." 

She  too'k  no  notice  of  this  implied 
reproof,  the  most  severe  that  had  ever 
come  from  Dick's  gentle  lips.  She  was 
another  creature  altogether  from  the  lan- 
guid woman  whom  he  had  found  sitting 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  untidy  room. 
A  new  light  had  come  into  her  eyes  —  all 
her  stupor  and  weariness  were  over. 
Dick  was  startled,  and  he  was  a  trifle 
hurt  at  the  same  time,  which  was  natural 
enough.  If  there  had  been  any  material 
for  jealousy  in  him,  I  think  it  must  have 
come  into  being  at  that  moment,  for  all 
his  love  had  not  called  forth  from  his 
mother  one  tittle  of  the  feeling  which  to 
all  appearance  an  utter  stranger  awoke. 
Dick  sighed,  but  his  nature  was  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  self-contemplative  ; 
and  he  shook  the  momentary  feeling 
away  ere  it  had  time  to  take  form.  "  If 
I  can  get  leave,  I'll  go  up  to  Oxford  and 
see  about  it  to-morrow,"  he  said.  When 
he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  went 
towards  the  door  to  return  to  his  work, 
leaving  her  active  and  revived,  both  in 
mind  and  body.  But  he  stopped  before 
he  reached  it,  and  turned  back.  "  Moth- 
er," he  said,  with  a  little  solemnity, 
"  Mr.  Ross  will  be  only  about  two  years 
at  Oxford.  What  shall  we  do  when  he 
goes  away.?  We  cannot  follow  him 
about  wherever  he  goes." 

"God  knows,"  she  said,  stopping  short 
in  her   sweeping.     "  Perhaps  the    world 

may  end  before  then  ;  perhaps We 

can't  tell,"  she  added  solemnly,  bowing 
her  head  as  if  to  supreme  destiny,  "  what 
may  happen  any  day  or  any  year.  It's  all 
in  God's  hand." 

Dick  went  away  without  another  word. 
He  arranged  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  did  so, 
and  found  Val,  and  finally  made  an  agree- 
ment to  take  the  situation  offered  him  ; 
but  the  little  prick  to  his  pride  and  affec- 
tion rankled  in  his  mind.  Why  should 
Mr.  Ross  be  so  much  more  to  her  than 
himself,  her  son.  who   had  never  left  her 


side  ? 


It  is  strange,"  he  said,  with    a 


sense  of  injury,  which  grew  fainter  every 
moment,  yet  still  lingered.  He  looked 
at  Val  with  more  interest  than  ever,  and  a 
curious  feeling  of  somehow  belonging  to 
him.  What  could  the  link  be  ?  Dick 
knew  very  little  about  his  own  history; 
he  did  not  know  whose  son  he  was,  nor 
what  his  mother  had  been.  The  idea, 
indeed,  gleamed  across  his  mind  that 
Val's  father  might  have  been  his  own 
father,   and  this    thought  gave    him  no 


such  thrill  of  pain  and  shame  as  it  would 
naturally  have  brought  to  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  a  different  class.  Dick, 
with  the  terrible  practical  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  belongs  to  the  lower 
levels  of  society,  knew  that  such  things 
happened  often  enough;  and  if  he^felta 
little  movement  in  his  mind  of  unpleasant 
feeling,  he  was  neither  horrified  by  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  possibility,  nor  felt 
his  mother  lowered  in  his  eyes.  What- 
ever the  facts  were,  they  were  beyond 
his  ken  ;  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge 
them.  Pondering  it  over,  however,  he 
came  to  feel  with  a  little  relief  that  this 
could  not  be  the  solution.  He  knew 
what  the  manners  of  his  class  were,  and 
he  knew  that  his  mother  had  always  been 
surrounded  by  that  strange  abstract  at- 
mosphere of  reserve  and  modesty  which 
no  one  else  of  her  degree  resembled  her 
in.  No,  that  could  not  be  the  explana- 
tion. Perhaps  she  had  recognized  in  Val 
the  son  of  somj;  love  of  her  youth  whom 
she  had  kept  in  her  thoughts  throughout 
all  her  rougher  life.  This  was  a  strange- 
ly visionary  hypothesis,  and  Dick  felt 
how  unreal  it  was  ;  but  what  other  ex- 
planation could  he  make  ? 

The  situation  at  Oxford  was  a  great 
"rise  in  the  world  "  to  Dick.  It  was  a 
place  of  trust,  with  much  better  wages 
than  he  had  at  Eton,  and  a  little  house 
close  to  the  river-side.  His  Eton  em- 
ployer grumbled  a  little,  and  said  some- 
thing about  a  want  of  gratitude,  as  em- 
ployers are  so  apt  to  do  ;  but  eventually  it 
was  all  arranged  to  Dick's  satisfaction 
and  benefit.  He  and  his  mother  took 
possession  of  the  little  house  in  May,  so 
quickly  was  the  bargain  made  ;  and  when 
she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Oxford, 
she  had  put  off  the  last  lingering  rem- 
nants of  the  tramp,  and  looked  after  the 
furniture  and  fittings-up  with  a  languid 
show  of  pleasure  in  them,  such  as  she 
had  never  exhibited  before.  She  changed 
heV  dress,  too,  to  Dick's  infinite  pleasure. 
She  put  off  the  coloured  handkerchief 
permanently  from  her  head,  and  adopted 
ahead-dress  something  of  the  same  shape, 
—  a  kerchief  of  white  net  tied  under  her 
chin,  which  threw  up  her  still  beautiful 
face,  and  impressed  every  one  who  saw  her 
with  Val's  idea  that  she  had  been  a  lady 
once.  This  strange  head-gear,  and  the 
plain  black  gown  without  flounces  or 
ornament  which  she  wore  constantly, 
made  people  think  her  some  sort  of  a 
nun  ;  and  the  new  man  at  Style's  and 
his  mother  became  notables  on  the  river- 
side.    They  had  a  little  garden   to   the 
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house,  and  this  seemed  to  please  her. 
She  filled  it  with  common  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  worked  in  it,  with  a  new- 
born love  for  this  corner  of  earth  which 
she  could  call  hers  ;  and  every  day  she 
stood  looking  over  her  little  garden  wall, 
and  saw  Val  and  his  boat  go  by.  This 
kept  the  rhythm  of  her  life  in  cadence, 
and  she  was  livelier  and  more  ready  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  her 
good  son  than  she  had  ever  been. 

As  for  Val,  after  tlie  kind  thought 
which  made  him  send  for  Dick  and- 
warmly  plead  his  cause  with  the  boat- 
builder  on  the  river-side,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  he  felt  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment about  what  he  had  done.  Dick, 
too,  had  changed,  as  well  as  himself.  He 
could  not  speak  to  him  as  of  old,  or  give 
him  half-crowns,  or  trust  to  him  to  do 
whatever  he  wished.  In  the  last  case, 
indeed,  he  might  have  trusted  Dick  en- 
tirely ;  for  his  gratitude,  and  what  is 
more,  his  affection,  for  his  young  patron, 
was  unbounded.  But  Val  no  longer 
liked  to  suggest  what  Dick  would  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  do.  The  vagrant 
whom  he  had  taken  up  had  become  in  a 
manner  Val's  equal.  He  was  wiser  than 
the  other,  though  he  did  not  know  a 
tenth  part  so  much  ;  and  though  he 
owed  everything  he  was  to  Val's  boyish 
interposition  in  his  favour,  yet  he  had  a 
great  deal  in  him  which  Val  had  not  ori- 
ginated, and  which,  indeed,  was  quite 
beyond  him.  The  undergraduate  of  high 
degree  did  not  know  how  to  treat  the 
young  man  who  was  still  so  lowly.  He 
could  not  ask  him  to  his  rooms,  or  bid 
him  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  half  out  of  a 
lingering  social  prejudice,  half  because 
he  had  an  uncomfortable  knowledge  of 
what  people  would  say.  He  was  as 
much  his  friend  as  ever,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  show  it.  Now  and  then  he 
went  to  the  little  house,  but  Dick's 
mother  gave  him  sensations  so  very 
strange  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  often  ; 
and  had  he  gone  very  often,  his  tutor,  no 
doubt,  would  have  taken  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  set  it  down  to  a  love  of  low 
society,  as  his  Eton  tutor  had  done.  Al- 
together, the  situation  was  full  of  em- 
barrassment, and  the  intercourse  not  half 
so  easy  as  it  had  been.  To  be  sure,  the 
external  advantages  were  certain  ;  Dick 
had  a  much  better  situation  and  a  bright 
prospect  before  him,  and  this  was  so 
much  gained.  Val's  advice  to  him  about 
rising  in  the  world  had  been  wonderfully 
carried  out.  He  had  risen  in  the  world, 
and  got  on  the  steos  of  the  ladder.     In- 


deed, Dick  might  almost  have  been  said 
to  have  attained  all  that  a  person  of  his 
class  could  ever  attain  ;  he  might  make  a 
great  deal  more  money,  but  he  could  not 
materially  advance  his  position.  Val 
was  still,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever, 
above  him,  since  as  they  both  progressed 
into  manhood,  their  respective  positions 
began  to  be  more  sharply  defined  :  and 
nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  make  it 
possible  for  Lord  Eskside's  heir  to  say 
to  the  young  boat-builder,  "  Come  up 
higher."  And  yet  Val  had  lost  all  power 
of  treating  him  as  an  inferior.  It  was  a 
curious  problem,  infinitely  more  difficult, 
as  was  natural,  to  the  generous  young 
fellow  on  the  higher  level,  than  to  the 
lowlier  lad  who  made  no  pretensions  to 
any  sort  of  dignity,  and  never  "stood 
upon  "  a  quality  which  he  did  not  sup- 
pose himself  to  possess.  There  hap- 
pened, however,  a  curious  incident  in 
Val's  last  summer  at  Oxford,  which  he 
indeed  did  not  know,  but  which  affected 
Dick  strangely  enough.  One  summer 
morning  (it  was  in  Commemoration  week, 
when  the  mornings  are  somewhat  lan- 
guid) Dick's  mother  was  seated  in  the 
little  parlour  facing  the  river,  which  her 
son  had  furnished  with  all  the  care  of  an 
untaught  connoisseur.  Half  the  things 
in  it  were  of  his  own  making  ;  but  there 
were  many  trifles  besides  which  he  had 
'•picked  up,"  with  that  curious  natural 
fancy  for  things  pretty  and  unusual  which 
was  innate  in  him.  It  was  a  strange  in- 
congruous room.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  square  of  old  Turkey  carpet,  the 
subdued  harmonious  colours  of  which, 
and  soft  mossy  texture,  were  Dick's  de- 
light. The  little  table,  covered  with  the 
old  faded  embroidered  shawl,  stood  in  the 
window;  an  old-fashioned  glass  which 
Dick  had  "picked  up"  was  on  the  man- 
telpiece, reflecting  some  china  vases 
which  his  mother  had  bought,  and  which 
showed  her  taste  to  be  of  a  different 
character  from  his.  Prettily  carved 
bookcases  of  his  making  were  fitted  into 
the  corners  ;  and  a  common  deal  table, 
without  any  cover,  stood  just  under  one 
of  them,  with  a  large  brown  earthenware 
basin  on  it,  before  which  his  mother  sat 
shelling  peas  for  Dick's  dinner.  She 
had  "a  girl"  now  to  help  her  with  the 
work,  and  it  was  her  son's  desire  that  she 
should  sit  in  the  parlour.  But  as  it  was 
not  within  the  poor  soul's  possibilities  to 
shut  herself  up  to  needlework  or  any 
lady-like  occupation,  she  brought  in  her 
peas  to  shell  there,  and  sat  alone,  con- 
tented enough,  yet  oppressed   with  the 
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sense  that  within  a  few 
blank  which  she  had  before  experi- 
enced would  fall  on  the  earth  and  skies. 
It  was  a  bright  morning,  still  cool  but 
full  of  sunshine,  which  just  touched  the 
old-fashioned  window-sill,  upon  which  lay 
Dick's  carving  materials,  and  a  book  or 
two  —  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  books  in- 
tended to  be  read,  but  only  to  get  de- 
signs out  of,  and  suggestions  for  work. 
The  river  lay  broad  in  the  sunshine,  re- 
lieved by  here  and  there  the  bright  green 
of  some  willows :  the  softened  sounds 
outside,  the  soft  silence  within,  were  har- 
monious with  the  subdued  sensations  of 
the  lonely  woman,  in  whom  all  seemed 
stilled  too  for  the  moment.  The  shadow 
hung  on  her,  but  it  had  not  yet  fallen, 
and  her  mind  was  less  excited  than  it 
had  been  —  more  able  to  endure,  less 
intolerant  of  pain.  Thus  she  sat  absorbed 
in  her  homely  occupation,  when  she 
heard  voices  approaching  through  the 
soft  air.  One  of  them  she  recognized  at 
once  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  be  Val's. 
He  was  coming  slowly  along,  pointing 
out  everything  to  some  one  with  him. 
The  woman  dropped  the  peas  out  of  her 
hands,  and  listened.  The  window  was 
open,  and  so  near  the  road  that  every 
sound  was  distinctly  heard.  It  was  some 
time  before  any  one  replied  to  Val,  and 
the  listener  had  leisure  enough  for  many 
wild  fears  and  throbs  of  anxious  sus- 
pense. At  last  the  answer  came  —  in  a 
lady's  voice,  which  she  knew  as  well  as 
if  she  hid  heard  it  yesterday,  with  its 
soft  Scotch  accent,  its  firm  tone  and 
character,  unlike  any  other  she  knew. 
The  woman  rose  suddenly,  noiselessly,  to 
her  feet  ;  she  grew  white  and  blanched, 
as  with  deadly  terror. 

"  Here  is  where  Brown  lives,"  said 
Val,  in  his  cheery  voice  —  "and  his 
mother,  whom  I  want  you  particularly  to 
see.  A  nice  little  house,  isn't  it  1  Stop 
and  look  at  the  boats  down  the  river  be- 
fore we  go  in.  Isn't  it  pretty,  grandma  } 
not  like  our  Esk,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
beauty  of  its  own." 

"  Far  gayer  and  brighter  than  Esk, 
certainly,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  quite  will- 
ing to  humour  the  boy  ;  though  her  own 
opinion  of  the  broad,  fiat,  unshadowed, 
and  unfeatured  Thames  was  not  too  flat- 
tering. She  stood  leaning  upon  his  arm, 
wrapt  in  a  soft  Elysium  of  prvde  and  hap- 
piness. The  lovely  morning,  and  the 
good  account  she  had  been  hearing  of 
her  boy,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
home  with  her,  and  that  she  was  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and   seeing  more   beauty  in 


young  face 
summer  morning  or 
could  have  shown  her 
make    everything  fair 


than  the  loveliest 
the  loveliest  sun 
—  ail  combined  to 
to  Lady  Eskside. 


She  was  going  to  visit  his  humble  friends 
—  to  seal  with  her  approbation  that  kind- 
ly patronage  of  the  "deserving"  poor, 
which  is  as  creditable  to  their  superiors 
as  a  love  of  low  society  is  discreditable. 
They  stood  together  talking  for  a  minute 
at  the  open  door. 

At  that  same  moment  Dick  was  on  his 
way  to  the  back  door  which  communi- 
cated with  the  boat-building  yard  —  but 
was  met,  to  his  wonder  and  dismay,  by 
his  mother,  flying  from  the  house  with  a 
face  blanched  to  deadly  paleness,  and  a 
precipitate  haste  about  her,  which  noth- 
ing but  fear  could  have  produced.  She 
seized  him  by  the  arm  without  a  word  — 
indeed  she  was  too  breathless  and  pant- 
ing to  speak  —  and  dragged  him  with  her, 
too  much  amazed  to  resist.  "  For  God's 
sake,  what  is  the  matter,  mother  ? "  he 
said,  when  surprise  would  let  him  speak. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  holding  fast  by 
him,  took  refuge  in  a  boat-house  built 
against  the  side  wall  of  the  little  back 
yard  through  which  she  had  flown.  Dick, 
who  was  a  patient  fellow,  not  easily  ex- 
cited, stood  by  her  wondering,  but  re- 
fraining to  question  when  he  saw  the 
state  of  painful  excitement  in  which  she 
was.  "  Listen  !  "  she  said,  under  her 
breath  ;  and  presently  he  heard  Val's 
voice  in  the  yard  calling  her.  "  Mrs, 
Brown  !  "  cried  Val,  though  it  was  the 
first  time  after  her  disavowal  of  it  that 
he  had  used  that  name,  which  was  now 
adopted  by  everybody  else,  as  of  course 
the  name  of  Dick  Brown's  mother,  "  I 
can't  think  where  she  can  have  gone  to," 
he  added,  with  some  vexation  ;  "  and  I 
wanted  you  to  see  her  specially  —  almost 
more  than  Brown  himself." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  cannot  be  helped," 
said  the  voice  of  Lady  Eskside,  much 
more  composed  than  Val's  —  for  I  can- 
not say  that  she  was  deeply  disappointed. 
"  No  doubt  the  honest  woman  has  run 
out  about  some  needful  business  — leav- 
ing her  peas,  too.  Come,  Val,  since  you 
can't  find  her  ;  your  grandpapa  will  be 
waiting  for  us,  my  dear." 

"  I  can't  see  Brown,  either,"  he  said, 
with  still  greater  annoyance,  coming  back 
after  an  expedition  into  the  yard.  "  The 
men  say  he  went  home.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  annoyed  I  am." 

"  Well,  well,  I  can  see  them  another 
time,  my  dear,"  said  my  lady,  smiling 
within  herself  at  the    boy's    disappoint- 
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merit  —  "and  we  must  be  going;  to  meet 
your  grandfather.  I  wonder  where  she 
got  that  cover  on  her  table.  I  had  a 
shawl  just  like  it  once  ;  but  come,  dear, 
come  ;  think  of  my  old  lord  waiting.  We 
must  not  lose  any  more  time,  Val." 

Dick  put  his  arm  round  his  mother  ; 
he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  so 
deadly  white  was  her  face  —  white  as  the 
kerchief  on  her  head.  She  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  moaned  faintly. 
Her  closed  eyes,  her  blanched  cheeks, 
.her  lips  falling  helplessly  apart,  gave 
Dick  an  impression  of  almost  death. 

"  Mother,  tell  me,  for  God's  sake  ! 
who  is  this,  and  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  .''  "  he  cried. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  You  must  hold  yourself  ready  to  be 
called  back  at  a  moment's  notice,  Val," 
said  the  old  lord.  "  It  must  be  some-  time 
next  year,  and  it  may  be  any  day.  That  is 
to  say,  we  can  scarcely  have  it,  I  suppose, 
before  Parliament  meets,  except  in  some 
unforeseen  case.  Therefore,  see  all  you 
can  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  after  f^bru- 
ary  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  be  re- 
called any  day." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Val,  with  a  blithe 
assent  which  was  trying  to  his  grand- 
father. He  was  quite  ready  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  wanted  of  him  —  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  any  political  subject  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  sign  anything 
that  was  thought  desirable  ;  but  as  for 
personal  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  or 
excitement  in  the  possibility  of  being 
elected  membor  for  the  county,  I  am 
afraid  Val  was  as  little  moved  as  the  ter- 
rier he  was  caressing.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  was  all  the  more  qualified  on 
that  account  to  carry  the  traditionary 
principles  of  the  Rosses  to  the  head  of  j 
the  poll,  and  to  vote  as  his  fathers  had 
voted  before  him,  when  they  had  the 
chance, —  or  would  have  voted,  had  they 
had  the  chance.  Val  was  setting  out  on 
his  travels  when  this  warning  was  given. 
He  was  going  to  see  his  father  in  Flor- 
ence, and,  under  his  auspices,  to  visit 
Italy  generally,  which  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant prospect.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
done  the  whole  duty  of  boy  in  this  world  ; 
and  now  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and 
had  a  right  to  the  prouder  title  of  man. 

Not  that  Val  was  very  much  changed 
from  his  Eton  days.  He  was  still  slim 
and  slight,  notwithstanding  all  his  boat- 
ing. His  brown  complexion  was  a  trifle 
browner,  if  that  were  possible,  v/ith  per- 
petual exposure  to  the  sun  ;  his  hair  as 


full  of  curls,  and  as  easily  ruffled  as  ever, 
rising  up  like  a  crest  from  his  bold  browi 
forehead  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  had  yet 
got  his  temper  under  command,  though 
its  hasty  flashes  were  always  repen  ed  of 
the  moment  after.  "A  quick  temper, 
not  an  ill-temper,"  Lady  Eskside  said  ; 
and  she  made  out  that  Valentine  Ross, 
the  tenth  lord,  her  husband's  father  —  he 
whose  portrait  in  the  library  her  son 
called  "  a  Raeburn,"  and  between  whom 
and  Val  she  had  already  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  resemblance  —  was  very  hasty 
and  hot-tempered  too  ;  which  was  an  in- 
finite comfort  to  her,  as  proving  that  Val 
got  his  temper  in  the  legitimate  way  — 
"  from  his  own  family "  —  and  not 
through  that  inferior  channel,  "  his 
mother's  blood."  He  was  slightly  ex- 
cited about  the  visit  to  his  father,  and 
about  his  first  progress  alone  into  the 
great  world  —  much  more  excited,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  than  he  was  about  repre- 
senting the  county;  but  on  that  point 
Lord  Eskside  did  everything  that  was 
necessary,  filling  up  what  was  wanting 
on  Valentine's  part  in  interest  and  emo- 
tion. He  had  again  filled  Rosscraig  with 
a  party  which  made  the  woods  ring  with 
their  guns  all  morning,  and  talked  poli- 
tics all  night ;  and  there  was  not  a  voter 
of  importance  in  the  whole  county  who 
had  not  already  been  "sounded,"  one 
way  or  other,  as  to  how  he  meant  to  dis- 
pose of  his  vote.  "  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  sure  of  keeping  the  Rad- 
icals out,"  Lord  Eskside  said  ;  for,  in- 
deed, a  Whig  lawyer  was  known  to  be 
poising  on  well-balancing  wing,  ready  to 
sweep  down  upon  a  constituency  which 
had  always  been  stanch  — faithful  among 
the  faithless  known.  The  present  Mem- 
ber, I  must  explain,  was  in  weak  health  ; 
and  but  for  embarrassing  his  party,  and 
thwarting  the  cherished  purpose  of  Lord 
Eskside,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  county,  would  have  retired  before 
now. 

Val's  term  of  residence  at  home  was 
not,  therefore,  much  more  than  a  visit. 
He  did  what  an  active  youth  could  do  to 
renew  all  his  old  alliances,  and  climbed 
up  the  brae  to  the  Hewan  many  times 
without  seeing  any  of  the  family  there, 
except  the  younger  boys,  who  were  mend- 
ing of  some  youthful  complaint  under 
Mrs.  Moffatt's  care,  and  who  looked  up  to 
him  with  great  awe,  but  were  not  other- 
wise interesting  to  the  young  man. 
"  Are  any  of  the  others  coming  —  is  your 
mother  coming  —  or  Vi  ?  "    said   Valen- 
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tine  ;  but  these  youthful  individuals  could 
afford  him  no  information.  "  Oh,  ay, 
they're  maybe  coming  next  month,"  said 
old  Jean,  who  took  a  feminine  pleasure 
in  the  dismay  that  was  visible  in  Valen- 
tine's face.  "  They  were  here  a'  the 
summer,  June  and  July  ;  and  I  wouldna 
wonder  but  we'll  see  them  all  October  — 
if  it's  no  too  cauld,"  the  old  woman 
added,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"What  good  will  that  do  me?"  said 
Val  ;  and  he  leaped  the  dyke,  and  went 
home  through  the  ferns  angry  with  disap- 
pointment. And  yet  he  was  not  at  all  in 
love  with  Violet,  he  thought,  but  only 
liked  her  as  the  nicest  girl  he  knew. 
When  he  remarked  to  Lady  Eskside 
that  it  was  odd  to  find  none  of  the  Prin- 
gles  at  the  Hewan,  my  lady  arose  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot.  "  Why  should  the 
Pringles  be  at  the  Hewan?"  she  said; 
"  they  have  a  place  of  their  own,  where 
it  becomes  them  much  better  to  be.  To 
leave  Violet  there  so  long  by  herself  last 
year  was  a  scandal  to  her  mother,  and 
gave  much  occasion  for  talking." 

"  Why  should  it  give  occasion  for  talk- 
ing ?  "  said  Val. 

'•A  boy  like  you  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter,"  the  old  lady  answered,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  him  decisively.  Perhaps 
that  was  true  enough  ;  but  it  was  also 
true  that  Val  took  a  long  walk  to  the  linn 
next  day,  and  sat  down  under  the  bushes, 
and  mused  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  without 
quite  knowing  what  he  was  thinking 
about.  How  clearly  he  remembered  those 
two  expeditions,  mingling  them  a  little  in 
his  recollection,  yet  seeing  each  so  dis- 
tinctly !  the  small  Violet  in  her  blue 
cloak,  sleeping  on  his  shoulder  (which 
thought  made  him  colour  slightly  and 
laugh  in  the  silence,  such  intimate  com- 
panionship being  strangely  impossible  to 
think  of  nowadays),  and  the  elder  Violet, 
still  so  sweet  and  young,  younger  than 
himself,  though  he  was  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  Youth,  repeating  all  the  ear- 
lier experiences  except  that  one.  "By 
Jove,  how  jolly  Mary  is  !  "  said  Valentine 
to  himself  at  the  end  of  this  reverie  ;  and 
when  he  went  home  he  devoted  himself 
to  Miss  Percival,  who  was  again  at  Ross- 
craig,  as  she  always  was  when  Lady  Esk- 
side was  exposed  to  the  strain  and  fa- 
tigue of  company.  "  Do  you  remember 
our  picnic  at  the  linn  last  year  ?  "  he  said, 
standing  over  Mary  in  a  corner  after 
dinner,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  an 
elderly  admirer,  who  had  meant  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  himself  agree- 
able to  a  woman  who  seemed  the  very  per- 


son to  "make  an  excellent  stepmother" 
to  his  seven  children.  Mary,  who  was 
conscious  in  some  small  degree  of  the 
worthy  man's  meaning,  was  grateful  to 
Val  for  once  ;  and  enjoyed,  as  the  quiet- 
est of  women  do,  the  discomfiture  of  her 
would-be  suitor. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,'  smiling  ;  "  what  of  it, 
you  unruly  boy  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  proper  subject  for  such 
epithets,"  said  Val.  "  I  have  attained 
my  majority,  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
tenantry.  I  say,  Mary,  do  you  know, 
that's  a  lovely  spot,  that  linn.  I  was 
there  to-day " 

"  Oh,  you  were  there  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was  there.  Is  there  anything 
wonderful  in  that?"  said  Val,  not  sure 
whether  he  ought  not  to  take  offence  at 
the  laughing  tone,  which  seemed  to  imply 
something.  "  Tell  Violet,  when  you  see 
her,  that  it  was  uncommonly  shabby  of 
her  not  to  come  this  year.  We'd  have 
gone  again." 

"  There's  a  virtue  in  three  times,  Val," 
said  Mary.  "  If  you  go  again,  it  will  be 
more  than  a  joke  ;  and  I  don't  think  I'll 
give  your  message  to  Vi." 

"Why  should  it  be  more  than  a 
joke?  Or  why  should  it  be  a  joke  at 
all?"  said  Val,  reddening,  he  scarcely 
knew  why.  He  withdrew  after  this, 
slightly  confused,  feeling  as  if  some 
chance  touch  had  got  at  his  heart,  giving 
it  a  dmnle  which  was  half  pleasure  and 
half  pain.  Do  you  know  what  a  dinnle 
is,  dear  English  reader  ?  It  means  that 
curious  sensation  which  you,  in  the  pov- 
erty of  your  language,  call  "striking  the 
funny  bone."  You  know  what  it  is  in  the 
elbow.  Valentine  had  that  kind  of  sen- 
sation in  his  heart  ;  and  I  think  if  this 
half-painful  jar  of  the  nerve  lasted,  and 
suggested  quite  new  thoughts  to  the  boy, 
it  was  all  Mary  Percival's  part.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  her  widower  got  at  her 
on  Val's  withdrawal,  and  made  himself 
most  overpoweringly  agreeable  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

And  then  the  boy  went  away  on  his 
grand  tour,  leaving  the  old  people  at 
home  rather  lonely,  longing  after  him  ; 
though  Lord  Eskside  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  take  much  notice  of  Val's  de- 
parture. My  lady  was  very  busy,  too, 
paying  visits  over  all  the  country,  and 
paying  court  to  great  and  small.  She 
promised  the  widower  her  interest  with 
Mary,  but  judiciously  put  him  off  till 
Miss  Percival's  next  visit,  saying,  cun- 
ningly, that  she  must  have  time  to  pre- 
pare her  young  friend  for  the  idea,  and 
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trustinf^  in  Providence  that  the  election 
might  be  over  before  an  answer  had  to 
be  given.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  Esk- 
sides  to  find  a  devoted  canvasser  for  Val- 
entine in  the  person  of  Lord  Hightowers, 
the  only  possible  competitor  who  could 
have  "divided  the  party"  in  the  county. 
Hightowers,  however,  was  not  fond  of 
politics,  and  had  no  ambition  for  public 
life  ;  it  would  have  suited  him  better  to 
be  a  locksmith,  like  Louis  Seize.  And 
among  them  all,  they  got  the  county 
into  such  a  beautiful  state  of  preparation 
that  Lord  Eskside  could  scarcely  con- 
tain his  rapture  — and  having  laid  all  his 
trains  and  holding  his  match  ready,  sat 
down,  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe,  to  wait 
until  the  moment  of  explosion  came. 

In  other  places,  too,  Valentine's  de- 
parture had  caused  far  more  excitement 
than  he  was  at  all  aware  of.  He  had 
seen  and  said  good-bye  to  Dick,  with  the 
most  cordial  kindness,  on  the  day  he  left 
Oxford.  But  Val  had  not  failed  to  re- 
mark a  gravity  and  preoccupation  about 
his  humble  friend  which  troubled  him  in 
no  small  degree.  When  he  recounted  to 
Dick  the  failure  of  Lady  Eskside  and 
himself  on  the  day  before,  the  young  man 
had  received  the  information  with  a  pain- 
ful attempt  to  seem  surprised,  which 
made  Val  think  for  a  moment  that  Dick's 
mother  had  avoided  the  visit  of  set  pur- 
pose. But  as  he  knew  of  no  hidden  im- 
portance in  this,  the  idea  went  lightly 
out  of  his  head  ;  and  a  few  days  after  he 
remembered  it  no  more.  Very  much 
more  serious  had  been  the  effect  upon 
Dick.  His  mother's  flight  and  her  panic 
were  equally  unintelligible  to  him.  The 
thought  that  there  must  be  "something 
wrong"  involved,  in  order  to  produce 
such  terror,  was  almost  irresistible  ;  and 
Dick's  breeding,  as  I  have  said,  had  been 
of  that  practical  kind  which  makes  the 
mind  accustomed  to  the  commoner  and 
vulgarer  sorts  of  wrong-doing.  He  did  not 
insist  upon  knowing  what  it  was  that 
made  her  afraid  of  Val's  grandmother  ; 
but  her  abject  terror,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  dragged  him,  too,  out  of  sight, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  partner  of  her  shame, 
had  the  most  painful  effect  upon  the 
young  man.  In  the  rudimentary  state  of 
morals  which  existed  among  the  class 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  where  all  his 
primitive  ideas  had  been  formed,  dis- 
honesty was  the  one  crime  short  of  mur- 
der which  could  bring  such  heavy  shame 
along  with  it.  He  who  steals  is  shunned 
in  all  classes,  except  among  the  narrow 


professional  circles  of  thieves  them- 
selves ;  and  Dick  could  not  banish  from 
his  thoughts  a  painful  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty about  his  mother's  relations  with 
"  Mr.  Ross's  people."  She  herself  was 
so  stunned  and  petrified  by  the  great 
danger  which  she  seemed  to  herself  to 
have  escaped,  that  she  was  very  little  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  rational  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  "  You  knew  this  lady  be- 
fore, mother.?"  said  Dick  to  her,  half 
pitifull}',  half  severely,  as  he  took  her 
back  to  the  parlour  and  placed  her  in  a 
chair  after  the  visitors  were  gone.  "  Yes," 
she  answered,  but  no  more.  He  asked 
her  many  other  questions,  but  nothing 
more  than  repeated  Yes  or  No  could  he 
get  in  reply. 

I  do  not  know  what  wild  sense  of  peril 
was  in  the  poor  creature's  heart.  She 
feared,  perhaps,  that  they  could  have 
taken  her  up  and  punished  her  for  run- 
ning away  from  her  husband  ;  she  felt 
sure  that  they  would  separate  her  from 
her  remaining  boy,  though  had  they  not 
the  other,  whom  she  had  given  up  to 
them  .''  and  in  her  panic  at  the  chance  of 
being  found  out,  all  power  of  reasoning 
(if  she  ever  had  any)  deserted  her.  Ah, 
she  thought  to  herself,  only  a  tramp  is 
safe  !  As  soon  as  you  have  a  settled 
habitation,  and  are  known  to  neighbours, 
and  can  be  identified  by  people  about,  all 
security  leaves  you  :  only  on  the  tramp 
is  a  woman  who  wishes  to  hide  herself 
safe.  In  her  first  panic,  the  thought  of 
going  away  again,  of  deserting  every- 
thing, of  taking  refuge  on  those  open 
roads  —  those  outdoor  bivouacs  which 
are  full  in  the  eye  of  day,  yet  better 
refuges  than  any  mysterious  darkness  — 
came  so  strongly  over  her,  that  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  withstand  its  force.  But 
when  she  looked  at  her  son,  active  and 
trim,  in  his  boat-building  yard,  or  saw 
him  studying  the  little  house  at  night, 
with  his  tools  in  his  hand,  to  judge 
where  he  could  put  up  something  or  im- 
prove something, —  his  mother  felt  her- 
self for  the  first  (or  perhaps  it  was 
the  second)  time  in  her  life,  bound  as 
it  were  by  a  hundred  minute  threads 
which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
please  herself.  It  was  something  like  a 
new  soul  which  had  thus  developed  in 
her.  In  former  times  she  had  done  as 
the  spirit  moved  her,  obeying  her  im- 
pulses whenever  they  were  so  strong  as  to 
carry  everything  else  before  them.  Now 
she  felt  a  distinct  check  to  the  wild  force 
of  these  impulses.  The  blood  in  her 
veins  moved   as  warmly  as   ever,  impel- 
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ling  her  to  go,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
free  to  go  if  she  would,  and  that  Dick  too 
could  be  vanquished,  and  would  come 
with  her,  however  unwillingly.  She  was 
free  to  go,  and  yet  she  could  not.  For 
the  first  lime  in  her  life  she  had  learned 
consciously  to  prefer  another  to  herself. 
She  could  not  ruin  Dick.  The  struggle 
that  she  maintained  with  her  old  self  was 
violent,  but  it  was  within  herself,  and  was 
known  to  nobody  ;  and  finally,  the  new 
woman,  the  higher  creature,  vanquished 
the  old  self-willed  and  self-regarding 
wanderer.  She  set  herself  to  meet  the 
winter  with  a  dogged  resolution,  feeling 
less,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  that  vision- 
ary solace  which  she  had  found  in  the 
sight  of  Val,  in  consequence  of  the  hard 
and  perpetual  battle  she  had  to  fight 
with  herself.  And,  to  make  it  harder, 
she  had  not  the  cheery  gratitude  and 
tender  appreciation  of  the  struggle, 
which  had  rewarded  her  much  less  vio- 
lent effort  before.  Dick  was  gloomy, 
overcast,  pondering  upon  the  strange 
thing  that  had  happened.  He  could  not 
get  over  it:  it  stood  between  him  and 
his  mother,  making  their  intercourse 
constrained  and  unhappy.  Had  she 
robbed  the  old  lady  from  whom  she  had 
fled  in  so  strange  a  panic  ?  Short  of  that, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  why,  poor  Dick 
thought,  should  one  woman  be  so  des- 
perately afraid  of  another  ?  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  say,  or  even  whisper  to  him- 
self, this  word  so  terrible  to  one  in  his 
insecure  position,  working  his  way  in 
the  world  with  slow  and  laborious  ad- 
vances ;  but  the  suspicion  rankled  in  his 
heart. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ON  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 

As  a  rule  a  man  puts  absolute  faith  in 
his  senses.  A  large  proportion  — per- 
haps ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  —  of 
the  human  race,  recognize  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  natural  world  those  things 
only  which  can  be  handled  or  seen  ;  the 
two  most  common  attributes  of  that 
which  we  call  matter.  Tell  a  half-edu- 
cated man  that  the  piece  of  chalk  in  his 
hand  is  principally  composed  of  the  re- 
mains of  some  millions  of  creatures 
which  once  lived  ;  that  the  glass  of  clear 
water  before  him  contains  some  thou- 
sands of  animalculae,  and  he  answers  that 
he  will  believe  it  when  he  sees  it.  "  Am 
I   not  to    believe    the  evidence    of    my 


senses  ?  "  is  a  common  enough  expres- 
sion. The  world  existed  for  centuries 
before  its  rotundity  was  recognized  —  it 
appeared  flat  to  the  senses,  the  suti 
seemed  to  move  across  the  heavens, 
while  the  earth  was  at  rest.  We  know 
with  what  opposition  the  fact  that  the 
earth  moves  around  the  sun  was  received 
by  all  classes.  How  many  fully  realize  it 
even  now?  In  the  sixtL-enth  century, 
there  were  but  ten  Copernicans  in  the 
world.  The  early  ideas  of  all  races  rela- 
tive to  things  beyond  their  ken,  indicate 
that  the  tendency  has  ever  been  to  iden- 
tify the  unknown  and  the  unknowable 
with  those  things  which  are  more  famil- 
iar to  the  senses.  Thus,  savages  see  the 
storm-demon  rushing  wildly  over  the 
skies  ;  to  them  the  sun  is  endowed  with 
life,  and  climbing  the  solid  vault  of 
heaven  ;  while  lightning  becomes  fire 
generated  by  the  collision  of  clouds,  after 
the  manner  of  a  flint  and  steel. 

The  thinking  and  observing  man  is, 
however,  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  his  senses  are  limited  in  their 
capabilities  of  perception.  Their  opera- 
tions are  finite  ;  and  the  limit,  as  regards 
the  observation  and  examination  of  ex- 
ternals, is  reached  much  sooner  than  we 
generally  imagine.  The  existence  of 
such  instruments  as  the  microscope,  tel- 
escope, and  spectroscope,  in  itself  indi- 
cates the  limited  action  of  the  unassisted 
senses.  The  star-depths  cannot  be  pen- 
etrated, the  structure  of  the  diatomaceae 
—  nay,  often  the  diatom  itself  —  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  unaided  eye  ;  while 
the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
wonderful  system  of  celestial  analysis  re- 
sulting therefrom,  would  have  remained 
undiscovered  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prism,  the  substitution  of  the  thin  slice, 
for  the  circular  beam,  of  light,  employed 
by  Newton,  and  the  tutored  eye  of  Wol- 
laston. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discredit 
the  senses  because  their  faculty  of  per- 
ception is  limited.  The  senses  are  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  composite  organism 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  In  all  that 
directly  concerns  that  organism  they  are 
perfect  ;  but  when  we  endeavour  to  press 
them  into  some  special  service  apart 
from  the  welfare  of  the  organism,  when 
we  require  our  senses  to  discern  and 
investigate  certain  phenomena  of  the 
external  world,  we  find  at  once  that  their 
capabilities  are  finite.  Now,  the  special 
functions  of  the  senses  are  to  guard  and 
protect  our  bodies,  to  give  warning 
of  impending  dangers  both  from  internal 
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and  external  sources  ;  to  enable  us  to 
repel  the  adverse  assaults  of  the  forces 
of  nature  ;  to  benefit  by  all  that  Nature 
offers  us — bright  sunlight,  pure  air, 
beautiful  scenery.  Gravity  would  drag 
us  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  the 
senses  give  warning,  and  we  are  safe  : 
accumulated  snow  would  numb  us  into 
'the  long  sleep,  but  so  long  as  the 
senses  remain  sentinel  over  the  organism, 
we  resist  the  adverse  influence.  When 
the  senses  cease  to  give  warning  we  per- 
ish ;  the  sense-bereft  madman  dashes 
out  his  brains.  The  senses  enable  us  to 
comply  with  all  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  they 
transmute  for  us  various  actions  of  the 
external  world,  such  as  certain  move- 
ments of  the  molecules  of  air,  and  of  the 
luminiferous  ether,  into  actions  capable 
of  being  recognized  in  a  definite  form,  by 
the  centre  of  perception  —  the  brain.  To 
these  various  sensations  we  give  such 
names  as  Light,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

A  horse  runs  away  with  a  carriage  a 
hundred  yards  behind  us  ;  the  ear  catches 
the  sound,  and  conveys  the  impression  — 
"  quick  as  thought,"  ;/<?/  "  quick  as  light- 
ning "  *  —  to  the  brain  ;  the  latter  issues 
its  orders,  the  body  turns  round,  the  eye 
sees  the  horse,  and  communicates  this 
new  impression  to  the  brain,  which  puts 
in  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and 
thus  we  jump  aside  and  avoid  being  run 
over  ;  the  whole  set  of  actions  having 
occupied  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  a 
minute.  As  in  the  story  of  the  belly  and 
the  members,  each  organ  works  with, 
and  for,  the  entire  composite  organism  ; 
the  senses  are  faithful  and  loyal  servants 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  whole  body.  But 
when  we  ask  that  same  faithful  eye  which 
so  recently  helped  to  save  us  from  de- 
struction, to  see  the  nature  of  the  motion 
we  call  heat,  or  to  distinguish  a  molecule 
of  oxygen  gas,  it  can  no  longer  serve  us. 
These  unwonted  tasks  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  did  the  roc's  egg  in  the  palace 
of  Aladdin  to  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  ;  but 
the  eye  does  not  reply  to  us  as  the  Ge- 
nius replied  to  Aladdin  :  "  What,  wretch  ! 


*  The  velocity  of  a  sensory  impulse  travelling  to  the 
brain  has  been  determined  to  be  about  44  metres  (i44"32 
feet)  a  second  in  man,  while  the  velocity  of  a  motor  im- 
pulse travelling  from  the  brain  is  believed  to  be  33 
metres  (io8'24  feet)  a  second.  The  motion  is  slowest 
in  the  case  of  sight,  less  slow  in  hearing,  least  slow  in 
touch.  According  to  Bonders  it  takes  about  one 
twenty-sixth  rart  of  a  second  to  think  {N'atiire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2).  The  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning  has  been 
calculated  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  be  less  than  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  second.  The  velocity  of  electricity 
through  short  lengths  of  copper  wire  is,  according  to 
the  same  observer,  288,000  miles  a  second. 


is  it  not  enough  that  I  and  my  com- 
panions have  done  everything  thou  hast 
chosen  to  command,  but  that  thou  repay- 
est  our  services  by  an  ingratitude  that  is 
unequalled.?"  It  rather  replies  :  "lean- 
not  indeed  see  a  molecule  of  oxygen  gas, 
or  discern  the  nature  of  the  motion  of 
heat  ;    but  I  will  do    my  best  to    distin- 


•ruish  them  if 


you 


Wi 


help  me."     And 


thus  we  are  led  to  augment  the  action  of 
the  senses,  by  using  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  suitable  instruments  of  obser- 
vation. 

Let  us  be  more  precise  as  to  this  mat- 
ter of  the  limited  cnpacities  of  our  senses. 
About  us  and  around  us,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  float  myriads  of  harmonies 
which  we  hear  not,  myriads  of  images  of 
things  unseen.  The  idea  is  very  old  : 
the  Pythagoreans  asserted  that  the 
music  of  the  spheres  is  not  heard  by  man 
because  the  narrow  portals  of  the  ears 
cannot  admit  so  great  a  sound.  The 
peopling  of  the  air  with  spirits,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  idea  of  Djin,  Kobold,  and 
Fairy,  all  point  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
idea  that  unseen  agencies  are  forever 
about  us.  Ten  thousand  motions  sweep 
by,  bathing  us  in  their  current,  and  we 
cannot  recognize  them.  There  are,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  sounds  which  the  ear 
cannot  hear;  light  which  the  eye  cannot 
see  ;  heat  which  does  not  affect  the  sen- 
sory nerves.  We  mean  simply  that  there 
are  actions  precisely  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  constitute  ordinary  sound, 
light,  and  heat,  which  do  not  affect  our 
senses.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  form  or  kind.  In  fact,  the  differ- 
ence is  no  more  than  this  :  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  railway  train  passes  us  with 
a  velocity  which  allows  us  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  face  of  a  friend  in  one  of 
the  carriages  ;  next  let  us  suppose  the 
velocity  to  be  increased  until  we  can  no 
longer  distinguish  him.  These  are  dif- 
ferences of  degree,  not  of  kind  ;  for  the 
motion  of  the  train  is  the  same  in  kind 
and  in  direction,  but  of  another  degree, 
and  this  just  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween recognizing  our  friend  and  not  do- 
ing so.  In  the  one  instance  the  observa- 
tion falls  within  the  possible  powers  of 
the  eye ;  in  the  other  the  augmented  ve- 
locity of  the  train  passes  the  limit  of  ob- 
servation. Thus  also  with  the  motions 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound.  Let  them  pass 
certain  well-defined  limits,  and  the  un- 
aided senses  cease  to  recognize  them. 
Our  ears  are  deaf  to  sounds  produced  by 
more  than  38,000  vibrations  in  a  second  ; 
our  eyes  are  blind  to  light  produced  by 
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more  than  699,000,000,000,000  vibrations 
in  a  second.  Each  organ  singles  out  a 
certain  limited  range  of  vibrations,  sharp- 
ly bounded  in  both  directions,  beyond 
which  tlie  organ  ceases  to  recognize  vi- 
brations similarly  generated,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  recognized  vibrations  only 
in  rate  of  motion.  This  limited  range  is 
amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  or- 
ganism ;  but  the  vibrations  beyond  the 
range  in  both  directions,  although  they 
may  not  influence  us,  often  influence 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  as  pro- 
foundly as  those  which  we  recognize  by 
our  unaided  senses.  Hence,  once  more, 
the  necessity  of  exalting  the  action  of 
the  senses  when  we  investigate  external 
matter. 

Admitting  therefore  the  limited  capa- 
bilities of  the  senses,  let  us  now  go  one 
step  further.  When  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  Nature,  the  unaided  senses 
may  not  only  fail  us,  but  they  may  posi- 
tively deceive  us  by  conveying  false  im- 
pressions. A  point  of  light  (say  the 
glowing  end  of  a  lighted  stick)  if  held  at 
rest  appears  as  a  point  of  light ;  if  moved 
rapidly  in  a  line,  as  a  line  of  light  ;  if 
whirled  in  a  circle,  as  a  circle  of  light  ; 
yet  we  know  that  the  point  of  light  can 
only  be  in  one  place  at  one  and  the  same 
instant  of  time.  Or  take  the  less  evident 
case  of  the  motion  of  heat.  We  have 
before  us  a  mass,  say  a  cubic  foot,  of 
iron.  It  appears  to  be  as  solid  and  as 
motionless  as  anything  we  can  well  im- 
agine. Yet  all  the  observations  of  sci- 
ence point  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
small  particles  or  atoms  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  ;  and  that  they  are 
all  moving  with  great  relative  velocity, 
not  directly  forward  with  motion  of  trans- 
lation, but  vibrating  about  a  position  of 
rest.  If  we  cool  our  mass  of  iron  we  j 
observe  that  it  occupies  less  bulk  than 
before  ;  hence  clearly  the  atoms  could  not 
have  been  in  contact  before  cooling,  for 
they  have  approached  each  other,  and 
matter  is  impenetrable  :  two  things  can- 
not be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  continue  to  cool  the  mass 
of  iron,  it  continues  to  get  smaller,  the 
atoms  approach  closer  and  closer,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  cool  a  body 
until  it  contracts  no  longer  ;  in  fact,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  substance  whose 
atoms  are  in  contact.  Yet  our  senses  of 
sight  and  of  touch  assure  us  that  the 
iron  consists  of  continuous  matter.  Now 
if  the  atoms  are  not  in  contact,  and  if 
they  are  perpetually  moving,  why,  we 
may  ask,  is  it  not  possible  to  thrust  our 
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hand  into  the  midst  of  them,  to  see  the:n 
moving,  or  at  least  at  the  bounding  sur- 
faces of  the  mass  to  feel  the  movement  ? 
Only  because  our  senses  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acute  for  this.  The  atoms  move 
with  excessive  velocity,  so  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whirled  stick,  they  are,  as  far 
as  the  sense  of  sight  is  concerned,  appar- 
ently in  two  places  at  the  same  time  ;  so 
also  the  nerves  of  touch  are  not  suf- 
ficiently delicate  to  recognize  the  mi- 
nute moment  of  time  required  by  an 
atom  to  complete  a  vibration.  For  aught 
we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  that  which 
to  our  senses  is  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  may 
be  generated  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  a 
thin  plate  of  iron  one  foot  square  within 
the  limits  of  a  foot  in  length.  One  more 
example  —  a  very  familiar  one  —  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  we  pass  on  to 
the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion. Place  three  basins  in  a  row  : 
pour  cold  water  into  the  left-hand  basin, 
hot  water  into  that  on  the  right,  and  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  hot  and 
cold  water  into  the  central  basin.  If  we 
now  dip  our  left  hand  into  the  cold 
water,  and  our  right  hand  into  the  warm 
water,  simultaneously  remove  them,  and 
place  them  in  the  central  basin,  the  luke- 
warm water  in  it  will  feel  warm  to  the  left 
hand,  and  cold  to  the  right.  Here,  then, 
we  have  two  absolutely  antithetical  sen- 
sations communicated  to  the  brain  by 
similar  sets  of  nerves,  and  originated  by 
the  same  medium.  Are  we  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  right  hand  or  of  the 
left,  or  are  we  to  disbelieve  both  ?  The 
old  story  of  the  man  who  cooled  hfs  por- 
ridge and  warmed  his  hands  with  the 
same  breath  is  equally  to  the  point.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  numberless 
actions  of  the  external  world,  as  con- 
veyed and  interpreted  to  us  by  the  senses, 
are  relative  rather  than  absolute.  We 
call  a  thing  hot  or  cold  according  as  it 
happens  to  affect  our  senses  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  A  traveller  descending 
Chimborazo  complains  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  the  heat  ;  a  traveller  who  is  as- 
cending, and  who  meets  him  at  the  same 
place,  complains  of  the  cold.  "  Change 
of  impression,"  says  Professor  Bain,  "is 
necessary  to  our  being  conscious.  .  .  . 
The  sensation  of  light  supposes  a  transi- 
tion from  darkness  or  shade,  or  from  a 
less  degree  of  illumination  to  a  greater 
.  .  .  The  principle  of  Relativity,  or  the 
necessity  of  change  in  order  to  our  being 
conscious,  is  the  groundwork  of  Thought, 
Intellect,  or  Knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
P^eeling  .  .  .  Our  knowledge   begins,  as. 
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it  were,  with  Difference."  The  inter- 
pretation of  an  external  action  by  any 
particular  sense,  and  the  transmutation 
of  an  external  impression  into  an  im- 
pression capable  of  being  recognized 
by  the  brain,  involves  this  principle  of 
Relativity.  The  process  of  sifting  the 
relatively  absolute  from  the  absolutely 
relative,  or  of  stating  the  relative  in  terms 
of  the  absolute,  should  be  diligently  at- 
tempted in  the  investigations  of  nature. 

Although,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  we  are  surrounded  by  numberless 
unseen  actions,  we  can,  to  some  extent  — 
faintly  and  dimly  indeed  —  visualize  them 
in  our  mind's  eye  ;  and  whenever  this 
can  be  done  without  hypothesizing  too 
wildly,  without  going  too  far  out  of  the 
world  of  real  existences,  we  think  it  be- 
hoves us  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  impressions  are  best 
realized  which  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
body,  or,  if  invisible  to  it,  are  by  mental 
action  wrought  into  the  similitude  of 
things  seen.  Throughout  the  history  of 
Natural  Philosophy  —  no  matter  how 
subtle  the  entity  —  this  attempt  to  vis- 
ualize the  invisible  has  always  been 
apparent :  the  motion-giving  aldrjp  of  Aris- 
totle, the  ofioto/xipEiac  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
materia  coelestisoi  Descartes,  the  igneous 
motion,  "gyratorious  sen  verticillaris " 
of  Stahl,  the  "glutinous  effluvium"  of 
the  old  electricians,  the  "  invisible 
threads  "  by  which,  according  to  Father 
Linus,  the  mercury  is  held  suspended  in 
the  barometer,  —  have  not  the  authors  of 
one  and  all  of  these  pushed  imagination 
to  its  furthest  limit  in  the  attempt  to 
visualize  the  unseen  ?  And  have  not  the 
proposers  of  "subtle  effluvia,"  attractive 
and  repulsive  "  fluids,"  "  polarized  media  " 
for  the  conveyance  of  forces,  striven  to 
do  the  same  .?  They  have  wisely  endeav- 
oured to  save  their  conceptions  from 
being  dry  metaphysical  dogmas,  unrecog- 
nized and  unremembered  save  by  ab- 
stract mental  means,  and  to  fix  them  in 
our  memories  by  images,  however  crude 
they  may  be,  drawn  from  the  more  ob- 
vious and  material  world  about  us.  In 
regard  to  those  actions  of  light,  heat,  and 
sound,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
do  we  not  try,  and  ought  we  not  to  try 
yet  more,  to  realize  each  phase  of  their 
existence  under  any  particular  condition 
—  their  generation  by  the  vibrating  body, 
their  transferrenceby  the  elastic  medium, 
their  final  rest  in  the  brain  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  visualize  some  of 
the  invisible  actions  which  are  perpet- 
ually taking  place  around  us,  such  as  the 


assumption  of  heat  by  a  mass  of  metal, 
and  the  reception  of  sound  and  light  by 
the  brain.  Having  recognized  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  the  fact  that  the  senses 
are  limited  in  their  capabilities  of  obser- 
vation, and  otherwise  may  often  give  fal- 
lacious results,  we  must  at  the  outset 
provide  ourselves  with  a  suitable  organ 
of  observation.  And  here  we  must  beg 
the  reader  to  grant  us  a  few  important 
concessions  ;  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  this  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  if  we 
wish  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 
our  bodies  will  be  in  the  way  if  we  wish 
to  glide  amongst  ultimate  atoms.  We 
will  therefore  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
material  part  of*is,  retaining  only  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  associated  with  our  normal 
intellectual  powers.  But  the  eye  can 
only  be  directed  towards  one  point  at 
once,  and  if  a  rapidly  moving  body  passes 
it,  the  moving  body  (like  the  'whirled 
stick)  will  appear  to  be  drawn  out  on 
account  of  the  persistence  of  its  image 
on  the  retina ;  hence  we  must  have  a 
more  complete  instrument  of  vision.  Let 
us  then  imagine  a  sphere  whose  entire 
surface  is  studded  with  eyes,  and  let  us 
call  this  organ  of  vision,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  repetition,  the  oculus.  We  must 
grant  it,  moreover,  the  power  of  con- 
tracting to  the  size  of  an  atom,  and  of 
penetrating  where  the  luminiferous  ether 
can  penetrate  ;  the  faculty  of  seeing  in 
the  dark  ;  infinite  velocity  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  across  any  position  of  rest  ; 
power  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  most 
rapid  motion,  and  of  seeing  the  imagined 
but  ordinarily  unseen  ;  and  lastly,  power 
of  resisting  any  extremes  of  temperature. 
These  gifts  being  conceded,  we  have  an 
instrument  of  vision  well  suited  to  our 
purpose,  an  all-powerful  eye  ;  potent  as 
the  winged  eye  which  hovers  over  the 
head  of  Osiris  in  the  Hall  of  Perfect  Jus- 
tice, when  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
trembles  in  the  balance. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  oailus  on 
its  first  voyage  of  discovery.  We  have 
before  us  a  little  ingot  of  silver  :  we  mag- 
nify it  a  few  billion  times,  until  for 
example  it  is  as  large  as  Australia,  and 
enter  it  as  an  oculus.  We  make  our- 
selves as  small  as  possible,  and  perfectly 
elastic,  or  all  our  eyes  will  be  put  out, 
and  we  shall  be  pounded  to  pieces,  for 
we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  small, 
black,  elastic  atoms  of  silver,  nearly  as 
large  as  peas.  They  are  whirling  round 
and  round  in  various  planes  with  exceed- 
ing rapidity,  in  circles  about  ten  feet 
diameter.     It  reminds  us  a  little  of  the 
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effect  produced  when  we  look  up  at  a 
heavy  snow-storm  accompanied  by  just 
enough  wind  to  give  the  flakes  a  whirl- 
ing motion  in  mid-air  ;  only  here  the 
white  flakes  are  exchanged  for  little  black 
spheroids  which  move  rhythmically.  We 
soon  perceive  that  the  velocity  augments, 
the  circles  become  larger,  a  •lurid  light 
surrounds  the  atoms,  the  mass  no  longer 
preserves  its  shape :  it  has  exchanged 
the  solid  for  the  liquid  condition,  and 
settles  down  as  a  vast  lake  of  molten 
silver.  The  circles  of  revolution  of  the 
atoms  are  but  slightly  larger,  they  appear 
now  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  diameter. 
The  motion  still  increases  ;  in  other 
words,  the  molten  silver  continues  to  ac- 
quire heat,  when  suddenly  it  commences 
to  boil :  the  atoms,  whose  velocity  has 
considerably  augmented,  leave  the  circu- 
lar path  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved, 
and  fly  off  tangentially,  moving  recti- 
lineally  through  space.  Now  we  fix  our 
eyes  on  an  atom,  and  notice  that  although 
its  velocity  is  enormous,  it  does  not  make 
so  much  progress  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, because  it  perpetually  comes  into 
collision  with  other  atoms  ;  thus  it  does 
not  get  even  a  hundred  feet  of  contin- 
uous rectilinear  motion,  its  path  through 
space  is  zigzag,  because  it  is  constantly 
diverted  from  its  straight  course  by  col- 
lision with  neighbouring  atoms.  Thus 
the  direction  of  its  motion  is  changed 
several  hundred  times  in  a  second.  The 
atoms  are  perfectly  elastic,  and  bound  off 
from  each  other  whenever  collisions  oc- 
cur. The  oculus  now  leaves  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  and  having  reached  the  out- 
side, notices  a  vast  greenish  cloud  of 
silver  gas  floating  above  it.  Presently 
the  rectilinear  motion  slackens  ;  the  gas  is 
cooling;  the  atoms  approach  each  other 
until  at  length  they  come  within  the 
range  of  their  cohesion,  which  com- 
pounds its  own  rectilinear  attractive 
force  with  the  motion  of  the  atoms  into 
the  former  circular  motion  :  they  aban- 
don their  rectilinear  for  angular  velocity. 
The  cloud  of  silver  vapour  condenses  ; 
a  gigantic  rain  of  molten  silver  falls  ; 
the  drops  are  spheroidal  and  ellipsoidal 
masses  as  large  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  they  solidify  into  a  lengthened 
ridge  of  silver  mountains.  Again  the 
oculus  enters  the  mass,  and  finds  the 
atoms  still  actuated  by  their  ceaseless 
circular  motion  of  heat.  But  on  looking 
towards  one  end  of  the  ridge,  the  incep- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  motion  is  per- 
ceived ;  the  particles  are  assimilating  an 
elliptical   motion,  which  travels   rapidly 


from  end  to  end  :  the  mass  is  conveying 
an  electric  current.  The  atoms  of  silver, 
still  retaining  their  elliptical  motion,  now 
assume  a  peculiar  helicoidal  motion  in 
varying  planes  :  the  mass  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  magnet.  The  oculus  then 
goes  outside  again  and  stations  itself  near 
the  base  of  one  of  the  shining  silver 
mountains  ;  it  looks  up  at  the  bright  lus- 
trous sides,  and  sees  the  ether  waves 
dashing  down  upon  them  from  infinite 
space  ;  it  notices  also  that  the  motion  of 
the  waves  differs  from  that  of  the  atoms 
—  they  cannot  assimilate  it.  Conse- 
quently the  ether-waves  are  dashed  back, 
like  great  sea-waves  dashing  on  a  rock- 
bound  coast ;  in  a  word,  they  are  re- 
flected, and  to  some  extent  scattered,  as 
ether-foam. 

Once  again,  the  ingot  of  silver  is 
placed  in  a  Cyclopean  melting-pot,  to- 
gether with  some  sulphur :  the  oculus 
places  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  mass, 
and  diligently  watches.  The  melting- 
pot  is  placed  in  a  furnace  ;  motion  is 
rapidly  assimilated  by  the  atoms,  more 
quickly  by  the  sulphur  than  by  the  sil- 
ver ;  at  length  a  white  atom  of  sulphur 
and  two  black  atoms  of  silver  are  seen  to 
coalesce,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  as  a  mole- 
cule of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  molecule 
continues  the  motion  of  heat  which  the 
individual*  atoms  had  before  possessed, 
but  the  three  coalesced  atoms  now  act  as 
one.  The  motion  is  observed  to  differ 
altogether,  both  in  kind  and  velocity, 
from  that  of  the  single  atoms  ;  and  the 
oculus  no  longer  recognizes  either  the 
sulphur  or  the  silver  as  separate  bodies  : 
the  compound  molecule  now  forms  in- 
deed a  new  substance.  The  individual 
atoms  of  the  molecule  also  move  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  The  combination 
of  the  two  atoms  of  silver  with  one  atom 
of  sulphur  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  of  silver  has  become  a  new  sub- 
stance. A  few  million  atoms  of  sulphur 
remain  in  the  melting-pot  in  excess  ; 
they  move  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
heating  continues,  and  ultimately  float 
away  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Here  ends  our  first  voyage  with  the 
oculus.  We  have  seen  some  actions 
which  are  fairly  familiar  to  many  of  us. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  visualize  the 
assumption  of  heat  by  a  mass  of  melted 
metal ;  the  continued  assumption  result- 
ing in  fusion  and  vaporization  ;  the  sub- 
sequent condensation  of  the  vapour  ;  the 
conveyance  of  an  electric  current  by  the 
metallic   mass  ;  the    action  of   a  m.Tgnet 
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Upon  it  ;  the  reflection  of  light  from  its 
polished  surface  ;  and  finally,  its  union 
with  sulphur  under  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  chemical  affinity. 

Whither  shall  we  travel  now  ?  To  the 
fiery  maelstroms  of  the  sun  ?  To  the 
zone  of  Saturn  ?  To  a  cloud  of  plane- 
tary matter  condensing  into  new  worlds  ? 
Or  shall  we  float  with  the  light  of  Arc- 
turus  and  a  Lyrae  into  the  spectroscope 
of  Mr.  Huggins  ?  Since  we  have  at- 
tempted to  visualize  the  infinitely  little, 
let  us  now  transport  the  oculus  to  the  in- 
finitely great,  and  place  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  solar  system  about  to  be  formed. 

The  oculus  speeds  through  space  ;  it 
sees  an  earth-lit  moon  ;  it  reaches  Mars 
during  mid-winter,  it  examines  the  belt 
of  Saturn  with  interest,  and  it  gains  some 
entirely  new  ideas  about  space  of  four 
dimensions.     It  passes  the  region 

where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

At  length,  far  out  of  sight  of  our  solar 
system,  it  comes  to  a  firmamental  desert, 
and  sees  beneath  it  an  extended  nebu- 
lous mass,  some  ten  trillion  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  the  mass  is  hazy  and  cloud-like, 
and  is  gradually  contracting  its  limits, 
until  at  length  it  condenses  into  a  semi- 
solid spherical  mass,  intensely  radiant,  in 
fact  still  white-hot.  The  sphere  assumes 
rotatory  motion,  and  as  the  motion  aug- 
ments it  bulges  out  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion  ;  then  some 
dozens  of  masses  of  molten  matter  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  given  off  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  rotating  mass.  These 
fly  out  in  orbits  more  or  less  eccentric, 
and  revolve  around  the  great  central 
body,  the  remains  of  the  original  parent 
mass,  and  still  far  larger  than  any  of  its 
offspring.  These  new  worlds  possess  ro- 
tatory motion  of  their  own  ;  one  has  a 
girdle ;  one  is  accompanied  by  little 
moons ;  some  follow  a  very  elliptical 
path  ;  some  rush  off  into  infinite  space  in 
hyperbolic  curves.  The  great  central 
mass,  now  the  sun  of  a  vast  system, 
keeps  his  attendant  worlds  in  order  ;  the 
greater  number  revolve  about  him  with 
regularity.  But  one  of  the  worlds,  a  few 
times  larger  than  our  moon,  has  by  the 
velocity  of  its  impulse  been  projected 
into  a  large  and  very  elliptical  orbit, 
which  brings  it  within  the  sphere  of 
attraction  of  a  distant,  but  enormous, 
sun.  Then,  as  a  ship  is  drawn  into  a 
whirlpool,  is  the   errant  world  drawn  to 


its  destruction.  It  circulates  about  the 
greater  body,  not  in  a  curved  path  which 
returns  into  itself,  but  an  in  ever-narrow- 
ing spiral.  At  last  comes  the  finil  crash  : 
it  rushes  into  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of 
more  than  a  million  miles  a  second,  and 
the  heat  generated  by  the  collision  vola- 
tilizes the  destroyed  planet.  A  thin  fiery 
cloud  is  now  all  that  remains  of  what  had 
a  short  time  before  been  a  world.  All 
j  this,  and  much  more,  the  oculus  per- 
ceives, and  then  returns  to  earth. 

With  our  organ  of  observation  we 
1  might  now  visit  those  profound  depths  of 
the  ocean,  of  which  the  Challenger  is  tell- 
ing us  so  much  ;  we  might  swim  through 
a  di-electric  subject  to  electrostatic  in- 
duction ;  we  might  inhabit  a  Geissler's 
tube,  or  bury  ourselves  in  a  slice  of  tour- 
maline, about  the  time  when  a  high- 
priest  of  Nature  cr'\%?i  Fiat  experimenticm 
in  the  matter  of  polarized  light.  Let  us 
rather  visit  with  the  oculus  those  obscure 
regions  in  which  perception  itself  origi- 
nates. Let  us  float  with  a  sound-wave 
into  the  ear,  and  with  an  ether-wave  en- 
ter the  portals  of  the  brain  itself. 

Behold,  then,  the  oculus  within  the  dim 
porches  of  the  ear,  tapping  upon  the 
tympanum,  through  which  it  passes,  and 
entangles  itself  among  those  complicated 
little  bones  which  anatomists  call  the 
malleus^  the  incus,  and  the  stapes.  The 
tympanum  is  quivering,  and  the  little 
bones  appear  to  accept  its  motion,  and 
to  transmit  it.  As  the  oculus  passes  on 
it  sees  beneath  it  what  appears  to  be  a 
deep  narrow  well  —  the  Eustachian  tube ; 
then  it  looks  through  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, and  floats  through  the  fenestra 
ovalis  into  the  perilymph,  a  clear  liquid 
mass  agitated  by  waves  ;  then  it  nearly 
loses  itself  in  the  labyrinth  and  cochlear, 
a  sort  of  place  like  the  maze  at  Hampton 
Court  ;  escaping  from  this  it  swims 
through  the  endolymph  ;  and  finally 
comes  in  sight  of  the  cortian  fibres,  the 
scala  media,  and  the  ends  of  the  auditory 
nerves.  The  oculus  fails  not  to  see  how 
each  particular  fibre  vibrates  to  one  par- 
ticular tone  or  semitone,  and  it  hears  the 
transmitted  vibrations  around  it  ;  as, 
standing  in  the  belfry  at  Bruges,  the 
dreaming  listener  hears  about  him,  now 
one  bell,  now  another,  bursting  into  song, 
and  at  last  a  great  symphony  poured 
from  fifty  throats  of  bronze. 

The  oculus  now  returns  to  the  outer 
world,  and  makes  friends  with  an  atom  of 
luminiferous  ether  which  is  about  to 
enter  the  eye.  But  before  they  can  join 
company  the  oculus  has  to  shrink  to  a 
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smaller  size  than  ever  before.  It  has 
now  to  enter  very  microscopical  chan- 
nels, to  which  a  particle  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  sand  would  be  as  a  cricket-ball 
to  the  channel  of  a  small  straw.  We 
next  find  it  with  the  ether-wave  dashing 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  eye.  It 
enters  the  organism  by  a  gate  of  horn  — 
the  cornea  —  and  enters  the  brain  itself 
by  a  gate  of  ivory  —  the  optic  foramen. 
We  are  a  little  reminded  of  Virgil's  idea 
of  the  two  gates  : — 

Sunt    geminae    somni   portae,    quarum   altera 

fertur 
Cornea.  .  .  . 
Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto. 

Having  passed  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  oculus  perceives  an  increase  of  re- 
sistance as  it  encounters  the  lens,  and  on 
emerging  enters  a  vaulted  chamber  filled 
with  a  substance  as  clear  as  crystal.  Im- 
pulses are  speeding  through  this  with 
extreme  velocity,  and  delivering  their 
messages  to  the  brain.  Of  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  the  oculus  saw  in  that 
crystal  chamber,  with  black  walls,  and  a 
window,  not  yet  darkened,  which  looked 
upon  the  external  world,  it  would  take  us 
too  long  to  tell.  It  saw  there  varied 
images  reflected  upon  the  walls,  of  things 
distant,  and  things  near;  it  saw  too  the 
movements  of  the  ciliary  muscles  which 
cause  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  to 
change  its  curvature,  and  much  more. 
It  could  have  lingered  there  longer,  but 
its  guide,  the  ether-wave,  hurried  it  on, 
till  it  reached  the  far  end  of  the  chamber, 
and  saw  the  commencement  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  particles  of  the  nerve  were 
seen  to  be  rapidly  vibrating  under  the 
influence  of  the  ether-waves,  and  to  be 
finally  yielding  up  the  motion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  brain.  The  oculus  floats  be- 
tween the  nerve  fibres  into  the  brain 
itself.  But  there  it  sees  no  more.  In 
vain  it  endeavours  to  comprehend  how 
the  delicate  impulses  of  the  ether  be- 
come transmuted  into  the  sensation  of 
light  ;  how  the  images  of  the  external 
world  are  recognized  by  the  centre  of 
perception. 

AUhough  now  within  the  most  private 
chambers  of  the  great  domed  palace,  the 
oculus  can  understand  but  little  of  its 
inner  life.  It  is  reminded  somewhat  of  a 
central  telegraph  office,  where  messages 
are  perpetually  being  received,  and  as 
perpetually  being  sent  ;  where  some- 
times a  message  is  retained,  carefully 
copied,  and  stored  away  in  a  safe  ;  where 
again  a  message,  as  soon  as  received,  is 


sent  off  by  another  line  of  wires  ;  where 
sometimes  the  messages  originate  in  the 
office  itself,  while  at  other  times  clerks 
rush  in  breathlessly  with  messages  for 
instant  despatch.  The  most  distant 
nerves  conveyed  messages  and  received 
back  answers,  whereupon  bodily  motions 
resulted.  Thus  the  will  said,  "  I  want  to 
move  the  arm,"  and  the  necessary  direc- 
tions having  been  given,  the  arm  moved. 
Or  the  stomach  said,  "  I  am  hungry ; 
there  is  food  in  the  jaws,  let  them  com- 
mence operations,"  and  forthwith  the 
jaws  began  to  masticate,  and  all  the  aux- 
iliary apparatus  of  deglutition  was  simul- 
taneously set  in  motion.  Or  the  mind 
said,  "  I  send  you  these  important  facts  ; 
copy  them  carefully,  and  store  them  away 
in  a  chamber,  until  I  want  them."  But 
some  of  these  chambers  appeared  to  have 
very  defective  locks,  and  sometimes 
broken  doors. 

Thus  it  was  that  messages  continued  to 
be  received  and  transmitted  by  the  brain. 
It  was  apparently  a  kind  of  head-quar- 
ters, to  which  every  action  was  referred 
before  being  executed.  No  nerve  or 
muscle  ventured  to  act  upon  its  own  ac- 
count without  first  obtaining  leave  from 
head-quarters,  which  leave,  once  given, 
was  responded  to  by  the  whole  mental 
and  bodily  system.  The  heart  and  the 
respiratory  apparatus  were  frequent  in 
their  demands,  and  had  a  vast  number  of 
separate  telegraph  wires  for  their  special 
use  and  behoof.  Soon  the  will  said,  "  I 
want  to  read  aloud,"  and  the  brain  at 
once  commenced  to  receive  communica- 
tions, and  to  issue  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions. There  were  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  to  be  directed,  in  order  that  the 
book  might  be  held  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  eyes  ;  and  the  muscles  which 
cause  the  eyes  to  move  horizontally 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  vertically  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a  page  ;  and  the  vibrations  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  optic  nerve  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  letters  to  be  received, 
and  then  communicated  to  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  and 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  their  varied 
auxiliary  apparatus;  —  all  these  concur- 
rent causes  combined  to  one  end,  and 
thus  the  words  seen  by  the  eye  came  to 
be  spoken  by  the  mouth,  and  the  organ- 
ism performed  the  act  of  reading  aloud. 
Now  the  passage  which  was  read  was 
this  :  —  "  It  is  likewise  certain  that,  when 
we  approve  of  any  reason  which  we  do 
not  apprehend,  we   are  either  deceived, 
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or,  if  we  stumble  upon  the  truth,  it  is 
only  by  chance,  and  thus  we  can  never 
possess  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  in 
error.  I  confess  it  seldom  happens  that 
we  judge  of  a  thing  when  we  have  ob- 
served we  do  not  apprehend  it,  because 
it  is  a  dictate  of  the  natural  light,  never 
to  judge  of  what  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  most  frequently  err  in  this,  that  we 
presume  upon  a  past  knowledge  of  much 
to  which  we  give  our  assent,  as  to  some- 
thing treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and 
perfectly  known  to  us  ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
we  have  no  such  knowledge."*  Then 
the  reading  ceased,  and  the  will  some- 
what peremptorily  asked  the  brain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  passage.  Where- 
upon the  molecules  of  the  brain  —  nota- 
bly the  corpuscles  of  the  grey  matter  — 
became  strangely  agitated  ;  they  moved 
with  wonderful  motions  in  wonderful 
planes  ;  they  described  in  their  motions 
space  of  four  dimensions  ;  they  moved  in 
vortices  which  rolled  over  each  other  ; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  organ  was  in  a  state 
of  intense  molecular  activity.  IVas  this 
Thought?  At  all  events  the  will  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  its  question,  and 
having  requested  the  brain  to  cudgel  it- 
self no  more,  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  the  reading  continued.  The  oculus 
was  endeavouring  to  thread  its  way 
through  the  countless  corridors  and 
chambers  which  surrounded  it,  when  it 
came  upon  a  small  cell  out  of  which  came 
the  Genius  of  the  place,  who  conducted 
it  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 

Our  typical  man,  who  says,  "  I  will  be- 
lieve it  when  I  see  it,"  has  after  all  a 
good  deal  of  reason  on  his  side,  for  we 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  invisi- 
ble things  ;  we  can  only  say  what  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  or  what  they  may  be. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  regard  the  revela- 
tions of  the  oculus, 

G.  F.  RODWELL. 
*  Descartes,  Principia,  Pars  i,  44. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
COMING   HOME  :    A  CRY. 

On  the  turnpike-road  between  Caster- 
bridge  and  Weatherbury,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  latter  place,  is  one  of  those 
Steep  long   ascents  which   pervade  the 


highways  of  this  undulating  district.  In 
returning  from  market  it  is  usual  for  the 
farmers  and  other  gig-gentry  to  alight  at 
the  bottom  and  walk  up. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  month  of 
October  Bathsheba's  vehicle  was  duly 
creeping  up  this  incline.  She  was  sitting 
listlessly  in  the  second  seat  of  the  gig, 
whilst  walking  beside  her  in  a  farmer's 
marketing  suit  of  unusually  fashionable 
cut  was  an  erect,  well-made  young  man. 
Though  on  foot,  he  held  the  reins  and 
whip,  and  occasionally  aimed  light  cuts 
at  the  horse's  ear  with  the  end  of  the 
lash,  as  a  recreation.  This  man  was  her 
husband,  formerly  Sergeant  Troy,  who, 
having  bought  his  discharge  with  Bath- 
sheba's money,  was  gradually  transform- 
ing himself  into  a  farmer  of  a  spirited 
and  very  modern  school.  People  of 
unalterable  ideas  still  insisted  upon  call- 
ing him  "  Sergeant "  when  they  met  him, 
which  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  his 
having  still  retained  the  well-shaped 
moustache  of  his  military  days,  and  the 
soldierly  bearing  inseparable  from  his 
form. 

"  Yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  wretch- 
ed rain  I  should  have  cleared  two  hun- 
dred as  easy  as  looking,  my  love,"  he 
was  saying.  "  Don't  you  see,  it  altered 
all  the  chances  ?  To  speak  like  a  book  I 
once  read,  wet  weather  is  the  narrative, 
and  fine  days  are  the  episodes,  of  our 
country's  history  ;  now  isn't  that  true  ?  " 

"  But  the  time  of  year  is  come  for 
changeable  weather." 

"  Well,  yes.  The  fact  is,  these  autumn 
races  are  the  ruin  of  everybody.  Never 
did  I  see  such  a  day  as  'twas  !  'Tis  a 
wild  open  place,  not  far  from  the  sands, 
and  a  drab  sea  rolled  in  towards  us  like 
liquid  misery.  Wind  and  rain — good 
Lord  !  Dark  ?  Why,  'twas  as  black  as  my 
hat  before  the  last  race  was  run.  'Twas 
five  o'clock,  and  you  couldn't  see  the 
horses  till  they  were  almost  in,  leave 
alone  colours.  The  ground  was  as  heavy 
as  lead,  and  all  judgment  from  a  fellow's 
experience  went  for  nothing.  Horses, 
riders,  people,  were  all  blown  about  like 
ships  at  sea.  Three  booths  were  blown 
over,  and  the  wretched  folk  inside 
crawled  out  upon  their  hands  and  knees  ; 
and  in  the  next  field  were  as  many  as  a 
dozen  hats  at  one  time.  Aye,  Pimpernel 
regularly  stuck  fast  when'  about  sixty 
yards  off,  and  when  I  saw  Policy  step- 
ping on,  it  did  knock  my  heart  against 
the  lining  of  my  ribs,  I  assure  you,  my 
love  !  " 

"  And  you  mean,  Frank,"  said  Bath- 
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sheba,  sadly  —  her  voice  was  painfully 
lowered  from  the  fulness  and  vivacity  of 
the  previous  summer  —  "that  you  have 
lost  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  a 
montli  by  this  dreadful  horseracing  ?  Oh, 
Frank,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  foolish  of  you  to 
take  away  my  money  so.  We  shall  have 
to  leave  the  farm  ;  that  Will  be  the  end 
of  it !  " 

"  Humbug  about  cruel.  Now,  there 
'tis  again  —  turn  on  the  water- works  ; 
that's  just  like  you," 

"  But  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to 
Budmouth  races  next  week,  won't  you  ?" 
she  implored.  Bathsheba  was  at  the  full 
depth  for  tears,  but  she  maintained  a  dry 
eye. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  ;  in  fact,  if 
k  turns  out  to  be  a  fine  day,  I  was  think- 
ing of   taking  you." 

"  Never,  never  !  I'll  go  a  hundred 
miles  the  other  way  first.  I  hate  the 
sound  of  the  very  word  !  " 

^^  But  the  question  of  going  to  see  the 
race  or  staying  at  home  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Bets  are  ail  booked 
safely  enough  before  the  race  begins,  you 
may  depend.  Whether  it  is  a  bad  race 
for  me  or  a  good  one,  will  have  very  little 
to  do  with  our  going  there  next  Monday." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  risked  anything  on  this  one  too  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  agonized  look. 

"There  now,  don't  you  be  a  little  fool. 
Wait  till  you  are  told.  Why,  Bathsheba, 
you've  lost  all  the  pluck  and  sauciness 
you  formerly  had,  and  upon  my  life  if  I 
had  known  what  a  chicken-hearted  crea- 
ture you  were  under  all  your  boldness, 
I'd  never  have  —  I  know  what." 

A  flash  of  indignation  might  have  been 
seen  in  Bathsheba's  dark  eyes  as  she 
looked  resolutely  ahead  after  this  reply. 
They  moved  on  without  further  speech, 
some  early-withered  leaves  from  the 
beech-trees  which  hooded  the  road  at 
this  spot  occasionally  spinning  down- 
ward across  their  path  to  the  earth. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  ridge  was  so  abrupt  that  she 
was  very  near  the  husband  and  wife  be- 
fore she  became  visible.  Troy  had 
turned  towards  the  gig  to  remount,  and 
whilst  putting  his  foot  on  the  step  the 
woman  passed  behind  him. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  and 
the  approach  of  eventide  enveloped  them 
in  gloom,  Bathsheba  could  see  plainly 
enough  to  discern  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  woman's  garb,  and  the  sadness  of 
her  face. 

"  Please,  sir,  do  you  know  at  what  time 
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night  ?  " 

The  woman  said  these  words  to  Troy 
over  his  shoulder. 

Troy  started  visibly  at  the  sound  of 
the  voice  ;  yet  he  seemed  to  recover 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  prevent 
himself  from  giving  way  to  his  impulse 
to  suddenly  turn  and  face  her.  He 
said  slowly  — 

"  I  don't  know." 

The  woman,  on  hearing  him  speak, 
quickly  looked  up,  examined  the  side  of 
his  face,  and  recognized  the  soldier  un- 
der the  yeoman's  garb.  Her  face  was 
drawn  into  an  expression  which  had 
gladness  and  agony  both  among  its  ele- 
ments. She  uttered  a  hysterical  cry, 
and  fell  down. 

"  Oh,  poor  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Bath- 
sheba, instantly  preparing  to  alight. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  and  attend  to 
the  horse  ! "  said  Troy,  peremptorily, 
throwing  her  the  reins  and  the  whip. 
"  Walk  the  horse  to  the  top  :  I'll  see  to 
the  woman." 

"But  I " 

"  Do  you  hear  ?     Clk  —  Poppet  !  " 

The  horse,  gig,  and  Bathsheba  moved 
on. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  come  here  ?  I 
thought  you  were  miles  away,  or  dead  ! 
Why  didn't  you  write  to  me  ? "  said 
Troy  to  the  woman,  in  a  strangely  gen- 
tle, yet  hurried  voice,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 

"  I  feared  to." 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"None.'' 

"Good  Heaven  —  I  wish  I  had  more 
to  give  you!  Here's  —  wretched  —  the 
merest  trifle.  It  is  every  farthing  I 
have  left.  I  have  none  but  what  my  wife 
gives  me,  you  know,  and  I  can't  ask  her 
now." 

The  woman  made  no  answer. 

"  I  have  only  another  moment,"  con- 
tinued Troy  ;  "and  now  listen.  Where 
are  you  going  to-night  ?  Casterbridge 
Union  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  to  go  there." 

"  You  shan't  go  there  :  yet,  wait.  Yes, 
perhaps  for  to-night  ;  I  can  do  nothing 
better  —  worse  luck.  Sleep  there  to-night 
and  stay  there  to-morrow.  Monday  is 
the  first  free  day  I  have  ;  and  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  ten  exactly  meet  me  on 
Casterbridge  Bridge.  I'll  bring  all  the 
money  I  can  muster.  You  shan't  want  — 
I'll  see  that,  Fanny  ;  then  I'll  get  you  a 
lodging  somewhere.  Good-bye  till  then. 
I  am  a  brute  —  but  good-bye  !  " 

After  advancing    the  distance  which 
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completed  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  Bath- 
sheba  turned  her  head.  The  woman  was 
upon  her  feet,  and  Bathsheba  saw  her 
withdrawing  from  Troy,  and  going  fee- 
bly down  the  hill.  Troy  then  came  on 
towards  his  wife,  stepped  into  the  gig, 
took  the  reins  from  her  hand,  and  with- 
out making  any  observation  whipped  the 
horse  into  a  trot.     He  was  rather  pale. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  was  ?  " 
said  Bathsheba,  looking  searchingly  into 
his  face. 

"  I  do,"  he  said,  looking  boldly  back 
into  hers. 

"  I  thought  you  did,"  said  she,  with  an- 
gry hauteur,  and  still  regarding  him. 
"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

He  suddenly  seemed  to  think  that 
frankness  would  benefit  neither  of  the 
women. 

"Nothing  to  either  of  us,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  her  by  sight." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  do." 

"  Think  if  you  will  and  be ."     The 

sentence  was  completed  by  a  smart  cut  of 
the  whip  round  Poppet's  flank,  which 
caused  the  animal  to  start  forward  at  a 
wild  pace.     No  more  was  said. 

CHAPTER    XL. 
ON   CASTERBRIDGE    HIGHWAY. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  woman 
walked  on.  Her  steps  became  feebler, 
and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  look  afar 
upon  the  naked  road,  now  indistinct 
amid  the  penumbrae  of  night.  At  length 
her  onward  walk  dwindled  to  the  merest 
totter,  and  she  opened  a  gate  within 
which  was  a  haystack.  Underneath  this 
she  sat  down  and  presently  slept. 

When  the  woman  awoke  it  was  to  find 
herself  in  the  depths  of  a  moonless  and 
starless  night.  A  heavy  unbroken  crust 
of  cloud  stretched  across  the  sky,  shut- 
ting out  every  speck  of  heaven  ;  and  a 
distant  halo  which  hung  over  the  town  of 
Casterbridge  was  visible  against  the  black 
concave,  the  luminosity  appearing  the 
brighter  by  its  great  contrast  with  the 
circumscribing  darkness.  Towards  this 
weak,  soft  glow  the  woman  turned  her 
eyes. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  there  !  "  she  said. 
"Meet  him  the  day  after  to-morrow: 
God  help  me  !  Perhaps  I  shall  be  in  my 
grave  before  then." 

A  clock  from  the  far  depths  of  shadow 
struck  the  hour,  one,  in  a  small,  attenu- 
ated tone.     After  midnight  the  voice  of  a 


clock  seems  to  lose  in  breadth  as  much 
as  in  length,  and  to  diminish  its  sono- 
rousness to  a  thin  falsetto. 

Afterwards  a  light —  two  lights  — arose 
from  the  remote  shade,  and  grew  larger. 
A  carriage  rolled  along  the  road,  and 
passed  the  gate.  It  probably  contained 
some  late  diners-out.  The  beams  from 
one  lamp  shone  for  a  moment  upon  the 
crouching  woman,  and  threw  her  face 
into  vivid  relief.  The  face  v/as  young  in 
the  groundwork,  old  in  the  finish  ;  the 
general  contours  were  flexuous  and  child- 
like, but  the  finer  lineaments  had  begun 
to  be  sharp  and  thin. 

The  pedestrian  stood  up,  apparently 
with  a  revived  determination,  and  looked 
around.  The  road  appeared  to  be  famil- 
iar to  her,  and  she  carefully  scanned  the 
^ence  as  she  slowly  walked  along.  Pres- 
ently there  became  visible  a  dim  white 
shape  ;  it  was  a  milestone.  She  drew  her 
fingers  across  its  face  to  feel  the  marks. 

"  Three  !  "  she  said. 

She  leant  against  the  stone  as  a  means 
of  rest  for  a  short  interval,  then  bestirred 
herself,  and  again  pursued  her  way.  For 
a  lengthy  distance  she  bore  up  bravely, 
afterwards  flagging  as  before.  This  was 
beside  a  lone  hazel  copse,  wherein  heaps 
of  white  chips  strewn  upon  the  leafy 
ground  showed  that  woodmen  had  been 
faggoting  and  making  hurdles  during  the 
day.  Now  there  was  not  a  rustle,  not  a 
breeze,  not  the  faintest  clash  of  twigs  to 
keep  her  company.  The  woman  looked 
over  the  gate,  opened  it,  and  went  in. 
Close  to  the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  fag- 
gots, bound  and  unbound,  together  with 
stakes  of  all  sizes. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  wayfarer  stood 
with  that  tense  stillness  which  signifies 
itself  to  be  not  the  endj  but  merely  the 
suspension,  of  a  previous  motion.  Her 
attitude  was  that  of  a  person  who  listens, 
either  to  the  external  world  of  sound,  or 
to  the  imagined  discourse  of  thought.  A 
close  criticism  might  have  detected  signs 
proving  that  she  was  intent  on  the  latter 
alternative.  Moreover,  as  was  shown  by 
what  followed,  she  was  oddly  exercising 
the  faculty  of  invention  upon  the  special- 
ity of  the  clever  Jacquet  Droz,  the  de- 
signer of  automatic  substitutes  for  human 
limbs. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Casterbridge  aurora, 
and  by  feeling  with  her  hands,  the  woman 
selected  two  sticks  from  the  heaps. 
These  sticks  were  nearly  straight  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  where  each 
branched  into  a  fork  like  the  letter  Y. 
She   sat  down,   snapped   off    the    small 
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upper  twigs,  and  carried  the  remainder 
with  her  into  the  road.  She  placed  one 
of  these  forks  under  each  arm  as  a  crutch, 
tested  them,  timidly  threw  her  full  weight 
upon  them  —  so  little  that  it  was  —  and 
swung  herself  forward.  The  girl  had 
made  for  herself  a  material  aid. 

The  crutches  answered  well.  The  pat 
of  her  feet,  and  the  tap  of  her  sticks  upon 
the  highway,  were  all  the  sounds  that 
came  from  the  traveller  now.  She  had 
passed  a  second  milestone  by  a  good  long 
distance,  and  began  to  look  wistfully 
towards  the  bank  as  if  calculating  upon 
another  milestone  soon.  The  crutches, 
though  so  very  useful,  had  their  limits  of 
power.  Mechanism  only  transmutes  la- 
bour, being  powerless  to  abstract  it,  and 
the  original  quantum  of  exertion  was  not 
cleared  away  ;  it  was  thrown  into  the 
body  and  arms.  She  was  exhausted,  and 
each  swing  forward  became  fainter.  At 
last  she  swayed  sideways,  and  fell. 

Here  she  lay,  a  shapeless  heap,  for  ten 
minutes  and  more.  The  morning  wind 
began  to  boom  dully  over  the  flats,  and  to 
move  afresh  dead  leaves  which  had  lain 
still  since  yesterday.  The  woman  des- 
perately turned  round  upon  her  knees, 
and  next  rose  to  her  feet.  Steadying 
herself  by  the  help  of  one  crutch  she 
essayed  a  step,  then  another,  then  a  third, 
using  the  crutches  now  as  walking-sticks 
only.  Thus  she  progressed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  railed  fence  came  into 
view.  She  staggered  across  to  the  first 
post,  clung  to  it,  and  looked  around. 
Another  milestone  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road. 

The  Casterbridge  lights  were  now  indi- 
vidually visible.  It  was  getting  towards 
morning,  and  vehicles  might  be  hoped  for 
if  not  expected  soon.  She  listened. 
There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  save  that 
acme  and  sublimation  of  all  dismal 
sounds,  the  bark  of  a  fox,  its  three  hol- 
low notes  being  rendered  at  intervals  of 
a  minute  with  the  precision  of  a  funeral 
bell. 

"  One   mile    more,"   the    woman    mur- 
mured.     "  No,  less,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause.     "The  mile  is  to  the  Town   Hall, 
and  my  resting-place  is  on  this  side  Cas- 
terbridge.      Three-quarters    of    a   mile,  j 
and  there  I  am  1 "     After  an  interval  she  i 
again  spoke.     "Five  or    six   steps   to  a  I 
yard  —  six  perhaps.     I  have  to  go  twelve  I 
hundred  yards.     A  hundred  times  six,  six  j 
hundred.      Twelve   times   that.     O   pity 
me.  Lord  !  " 

Holding  to  the  rails  she  advanced, 
thrusting   one   hand    forward   upon   the 


rail,  then   the  other,  then   leaning  over  it 
whilst  she  dragged  her  feet  on  beneath. 

Tills  woman  was  not  given  to  soliloquy  ; 
but  extremity  of  feeling  lessens  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  weak,  as  it  increases  that 
of  the  strong.  She  said  again  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I'll  believe  that  the  end  lies 
five  posts  forward,  and  no  further,  and  so 
get  strength  to  pass  them." 

This  was  a  practical  application  of  the 
principle  that  a  half  feigned  and  fictitious 
faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at  all. 

She  passed  five  posts,  and  held  on  to 
the  fifth. 

"  I'll  pass  five  more  by  believing  my 
longed-for  spot  is  at  the  next  fifth.  I  can 
do  it." 

She  passed  five  more. 

"  It  lies  only  five  further." 

She  passed  five  more. 

"But  it  is  five  further." 

She  passed  them. 

"  The  end  of  these  railings  is  the  end 
of  my  journey,"  she  said,  when  the  end 
was  in  view. 

She  crawled  to  the  end.  During  the 
effort  each  breath  of  the  woman  went 
into  the  air  as  if  never  to  return  again. 

"  Now  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  she 
said,  sitting  down.  "  The  truth  is,  that  I 
have  less  than  half  a  mile."  Self-be- 
guilement  with  what  she  had  known  all 
the  time  to  be  false  had  given  her  strength 
to  come  a  quarter  of  a  mile  that  she 
would  have  been  powerless  to  face  in  the 
lump.  The  artifice  showed  that  the  wo- 
man, by  some  mysterious  intuition,  had 
grasped  the  paradoxical  truth  that  blind- 
ness may  operate  more  vigorously  tlian 
prescience,  and  the  short-sighted  effect 
more  than  the  far-seeing  ;  that  limitation, 
and  not  comprehensiveness,  is  needed 
for  striking  a  blow. 

The  half-mile  stood  now  before  the 
sick  and  weary  woman  like  a  stolid  Jug- 
gernaut. It  was  an  impassive  King  of 
her  world.  Tiie  road  here  ran  across  a 
level  plateau  with  only  a  bank  on  either 
side.  She  surveyed  the  wide  space,  the 
lights,  herself,  sighed,  and  lay  down  on 
the  bank. 

Never  was  ingenuity  exercised  so 
sorely  as  the  traveller  here  exercised 
hers.  Every  conceivable  aid,  metliod, 
stratagem,  mechanism,  by  which  these 
last  desperate  eight  hundred  yards  could 
be  overpassed  by  a  human  being  unper- 
ceived,  was  revolved  in  her  busy  brain, 
and  dismissed  as  impracticable.  She 
thought  of  sticks,  wheels,  crawling — she 
even  thought  of  rolling.  But  the  exer- 
tion demanded  by  either  of   these  latter 
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two  was  greater  than  to  walk  erect.  The 
faculty  of  contrivance  was  worn  out. 
Hopelessness  had  come  at  last. 

"  No  further  !  "  she  whispered,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  strip  of  shadow  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  way  a  portion  of  shade 
seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move  into 
isolation  upon  the  pale  white  of  the  road. 
It  glided  noiselessly  towards  the  recum- 
bent woman. 

She  became  conscious  of  something 
touching  her  hand  ;  it  was  softness  and 
it  was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  substance  touched  her  face.  A 
dog  was  licking  her  cheek. 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  crea- 
ture, standing  darkly  against  the  low  ho- 
rizon, and  at  least  two  feet  higher  than 
the  present  position  of  her  eyes.  Whether 
Newfo  ndland,  mastiff,  bloodhound,  or 
what  not,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  He 
seemed  to  be  of  too  strange  and  myste- 
rious a  nature  to  belong  to  any  variety 
among  those  of  popular  nomenclature. 
Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed  he 
was  the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine  great- 
ness—  a  generalization  from  what  was 
common  to  all.  Night,  in  its  sad,  solemn, 
and  benevolent  aspect,  apart  from  its 
stealthy  and  cruel  side,  was  personified 
in  this  form.  Darkness  endows  the 
small  and  ordinary  ones  among  mankind 
with  poetical  power,  and  even  the  suffer- 
ing woman  threw  her  idea  into  figure. 

In  her  reclining  position  she  looked 
up  to  him  just  as  in  earlier  times  she  had, 
when  standing,  looked  up  to  a  man.  The 
animal,  who  was  as  homeless  as  she,  re- 
spectfully withdrew  a  step  or  two  when 
the  woman  moved,  and,  seeing  that  she 
did  not  repulse  him,  he  licked  her  hand 
again. 

A  thought  moved  within  her  like  light- 
ning. "  Perhaps  I  can  make  use  of  him 
—  I  might  do  it  then  !  " 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Caster- 
bridge,  and  the  dog  seemed  to  misunder- 
stand :  he  trotted  on.  Then,  finding  she 
could  not  follow,  he  came  back  and 
whined. 

The  ultimate  and  saddest  singularity 
of  woman's  effort  and  invention  was 
reached  when,  with  a  quickened  breath- 
ing, she  rose  to  a  stooping  posture,  and, 
resting  her  two  little  arms  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  dog,  leant  firmly  there- 
on, and  murmured  stimulating  words. 
Whilst  she  sorrowed  in  her  heart  she 
cheered  with  her  voice,  and  what  was 
stranger  than  that  the  strong  should  need 
encouragement  from  the  weak  was  that 


cheerfulness  should  be  so  well  simulate 
by  such  utter  dejection.  Her  friend! 
moved  forward  slowly,  and  she  with  small 
mincing  steps  moved  forward  beside  him, 
half  her  weight  being  thrown  upon  the 
animal.  Sometimes  she  sank  as  she  had 
sunk  from  walking  erect,  from  the 
crutches,  from  the  rails.  The  dog,  who 
now  thoroughly  understood  her  desire 
and  her  incapacity,  was  frantic  in  his 
distress  on  these  occasions  ;  he  would 
tug  at  her  dress  and  run  forward.  She 
always  called  him  back,  and  it  was  now 
to  be  observed  that  the  woman  listened 
for  human  sounds  only  to  avoid  them.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  an  object  in 
keeping  her  presence  on  the  road  and 
her  forlorn  state  unknown. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  very 
slow.  They  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  the  Casterbridge  lamps  lay  beneath 
them  like  fallen  Pleiads  as  they  walked 
down  the  incline.  Thus  the  distance 
was  passed,  and  the  goal  was  reached. 
On  this  much  desired  spot  outside  the 
town  rose  a  picturesque  building.  Ori- 
ginally it  had  been  a  mere  case  to  hold 
people.  The  shell  had  been  so  thin,  so 
devoid  of  excrescence,  and  so  closely 
drawn  over  the  accommodation  granted 
that  the  grim  character  of  what  was  be- 
neath showed  through  it  as  the  shape  of 
a  body  is  visible  under  a  winding-sheet. 

Then  Nature,  as  if  offended,  lent  a 
hand.  Masses  of  ivy  grew  up,  complete- 
ly covering  the  walls,  till  the  place  looked 
like  an  abbey  ;  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  view  from  the  front,  over  the 
Casterbridge  chimneys,  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  county.  A 
neighbouring  earl  once  said  that  he 
would  give  up  a  year's  rental  to  have  at 
his  own  door  the  view  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
mates from  theirs  —  and  very  probably 
the  inmates  would  have  given  up  the 
view  for  his  year's  rental. 

This  green  edifice  consisted  of  a  cen- 
tral mass  and  two  wings,  whereon  stood 
as  sentinels  a  few  slim  chimneys,  now 
gurgling  sorrowfully  to  the  slow  wind. 
In  the  middle  was  a  gate,  and  by  the 
gate  a  bell-pull  formed  of  a  hanging 
wire.  The  woman  raised  herself  as  high 
as  possible  upon  her  knees,  and  could 
just  reach  the  handle.  She  moved  it 
and  fell  forwards  in  a  bowed  attitude,  her 
face  upon  her  bosom. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  six  o'clock, 
and  sounds  of  movement  were  to  be 
heard  inside  the  building  which  was  the 
haven  of  rest  to  this  wearied  soul.  A  lit- 
tle door  in  the  large  one  was  opened,  and 
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a  man  appeared  inside.  He  discerned  the 
panting  heap  of  clothes,  went  back  for  a 
light,  and  came  again.  He  entered  a 
second  time  and  returned  with  two  wo- 
men. 

These  lifted  the  prostrate  figure  and 
assisted  her  in  through  the  doorway. 
The  man  then  closed  the  door. 

"  How  did  she  get  here  ?  "  said  one  of 
the  women. 

"'  The  Lord  knows,"  said  the  other. 

"  There  is  a  dog  outside,"  murmured 
the  overcome  traveller.  "  Where  is  he 
gone  .'*     He  helped  me." 

"  I  stoned  him  away,"  said  the  man. 

The  little  procession  then  moved  for- 
ward—  the  man  in  front  bearing  the 
light,  the  two  bony  women  next,  support- 
ing between  them  the  small  and  supple 
one.  Thus  they  entered  the  door  and 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER   XLI. 
SUSPICION  :    FANNY   IS   SENT   FOR. 

Bathsheba  said  very  little  to  her  hus- 
band all  that  evening  of  their  return  from 
market,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  say 
much  to  her.  He  exhibited  the  unpleas- 
ant combination  of  a  restless  condition 
with  a  silent  tongue.  The  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  passed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  regarded  th^ir  taciturn- 
ity, Bathsheba  going  to  church  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  This  was  the 
day  before  the  Budmouth  races.  In  the 
evening  Troy  said  suddenly, 

"  Bathsheba,  could  you  let  me  have 
twenty  pounds  ?  " 

Her  countenance  instantly  sank. 
"  Twenty  pounds  1  "  she  said. 

"The  fact  is,  I  want  it  badly."  The 
anxiety  upon  Troy's  face  was  unusual 
and  very  marked.  It  was  a  culmination 
of  the  mood  he  had  been  in  all  the  day. 

"Ah  !  for  those  races  to-morrow." 

Troy  for  the  moment  made  no  reply. 
Her  mistake  had  its  advantages  to  a  man 
who  shrank  from  having  his  mind  in- 
spected as  he  did  now.  "  Well,  suppose 
I  do  want  it  for  races  ?"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  "  Bathsheba  replied,  and 
there  was  such  a  volume  of  entreaty  in  the 
words.  "  Only  such  a  few  weeks  ago  you 
said  that  I  was  far  sweeter  than  all  your 
other  pleasures  put  together,  and  that 
you  would  give  them  all  up  for  me  ;  and 
now,  won't  you  give  up  this  one,  which 
is  more  a  worry  than  a  pleasure  .'*  Do, 
Frank.  Come,  let  me  fascinate  you  by  j 
all  i  can  do  —  by  pretty  words  and  pretty 
looks,  and  everything  I  can  think  of  —  to 
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stay  at  home.     Say  yes  to 
say  yes  !  " 

The  tenderest  and  softest  phases  of 
Bathsheba's  nature  were  prominent  now 
!  —  advanced  impulsively  for  his  accept- 
ance, without  any  of  the  disguises  and 
defences  which  the  wariness  of  her 
character  when  she  was  cool  too  fre- 
quently threw  over  them.  Few  men 
could  have  resisted  the  arch  yet  dignified 
entreaty  of  the  beautiful  face,  thrown  a 
little  back  and  sideways  in  the  well- 
known  attitude  that  expresses  more  than 
the  words  it  accompanies,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  these 
special  occasions.  Had  the  woman  not 
been  his  wife  Troy  would  have  suc- 
cumbed instantly  ;  as  it  was,  he  thought 
he  would  not  deceive  her  longer. 

"  The  money  is  not  wanted  for  racing 
debts  at  all,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it  for?"  she  asked.  "You 
worry  me  a  great  deal  by  these  myste- 
rious responsibilities,  Frank." 

Troy  hesitated.  He  did  not  now  love 
her  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
too  far  by  her  ways.  Yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  civil.  "  You  wrong  me  by  such 
a  suspicious  manner,"  he  said.  "  Such 
strait-waistcoating  as  you  treat  me  to  is 
not  becoming  in  you  at  so  early  a  date." 

"  I  think  that  1  have  a  right  to  grumble 
a  little  if  I  pay,"  she  said,  with  features 
between  a  smile  and  a  pout. 

"  Exactly  ;  and,  the  former  being  done, 
suppose  we  proceed  to  the  latter.  Bath- 
sheba, fun  is  all  very  well,  but  don't  go 
too  far,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  regret 
something." 

She  reddened.  "  I  do  that  already," 
she  said,  quickly. 

"  What  do  you  regret  ?  " 

"  That  my  romance  has  come  to  an 
end." 

"  All  romances  ends  at  marriage." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that. 
You  grieve  me  to  my  soul  by  being  smart 
at  my  expense." 

"  You  are  dull  enough  at  mine.  I  be- 
lieve you  hate  me." 

"Not  you — only  your  vices.  I  do 
hate  them." 

"  'Twould  be  much  more  becoming  if 
you  set  yourself  to  cure  them.  Come, 
let's  strike  a  balance  with  the  twenty 
pounds,  and  be  friends." 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  I 
have  about  that  sum  here  for  household 
expenses.     If  you  must  have  it,  take  it." 

"Very  good.  Thank  you.  I  expect  I 
shall  have  gone  away  before  you  are  in  to 
breakfast  to-morrow." 
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And  must  you  go  ?     Ah  !  there  was  a  \  of  pique.     "  If    I  cared  for  your  "love 


time,  Frank,  when  it  would  have  taken  a 
good  many  promises  to  other  people  to 
drag  you  away  from  me.  You  used  to 
call  me  darling,  then.  But  it  doesn't 
matter  to  you  how  my  days  are  passed 
now." 

"I  must  go,  in  spite  of  sentiment." 
Troy,  as  he  spoke,  looked  at  his  watch, 
and,"  apparently  actuated  hy  non  lucendo 
principles,  opened  the  case  at  the  back, 
revealing,  snugly  stowed  within  it,  a 
small  coil  of  hair. 

Bathsheba's  eyes  had  been  accidentally 
lifted  at  that  moment,  and  she  saw  the 
action,  and  saw  the  hair.  She  flushed  in 
pain  and  surprise,  and  some  words 
escaped  her  before  she  had  thought 
whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  utter  them. 
"  A  woman's  curl  of  hair  !  "  she  said. 
"  Oh,  Frank,  whose  is  that .?" 

Troy  had  instantly  closed  his  watch. 
He  carelessly  replied,  as  one  who  cloaked 
some  feelings  that  the  sight  had  stirred. 
"  Why,  yours,  of  course.  Whose  should 
it  be  t  I  had  quite  forgetten  that  I 
had  it." 

"  What  a  dreadful  fib,  Frank  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  had  forgotten  it !  "  he  said, 
loudly. 

"I  don't  mean  that  —  it  was  yellow 
hair." 

'•  Nonsense." 

"That's  insulting  me.  I  know  it  was 
yellow.  Now  whose  was  it  'i  I  want  to 
know." 

"Very  well  —  Fll  tell  you,  so  make  no 
more  ado.  It  is  the  hair  of  a  young 
woman  I  was  going  to  marry  before  I 
knew  you." 

"  You  ought  to  tell  me  her  name,  then." 

"  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Is  she  married  yet  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Is  she  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  she  can  be,  poor 
thing,  under  such  an  awful  affliction." 

"Affliction — -what  affliction.?"  he  in- 
quired, quickly. 

"  Having  hair  of  that  dreadful  colour." 

"Oh  — ho— I  like  that  !"  said  Troy, 
recovering  himself.  "Why,  her  hair  has 
been  admired  by  everybody  who  has  seen 
her  since  she  has  worn  it  loose,  which 
has  not  been  long.  It  is  beautiful  hair. 
People  used  to  turn  their  heads  to  look 
at  it,  poor  girl !  " 

"Pooh!  that's  nothing  —  that's  noth- 
ing !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  incipient  accents 
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had! 


much  as  I  used  to  I  could  say  people 
turned  to  look  at  mine." 

"  Bathsheba,  don't  be  so  fitful  and 
jealous.  You  knew  what  married  life 
would  be  like,  and  shouldn't  have  entered 
it  if  you  feared  these  contingencies." 

Troy  had  by  this  time  driven  her  to 
bitterness  :  her  heart  was  big  in  her 
throat,  and  the  ducts  to  her  eyes  were 
painfully  full.  Ashamed  as  she  was  to 
show  emotion,  at  last  she  burst  out :  — 

"This  is  all  I  get  for  loving  you  so 
well !  Ah  !  when  I  married  you  your  life 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I  would 
have  died  for  you  —  how  truly  I  can  say- 


that   I  would  have  died  for 


you 


And 


now  you  sneer  at  my  foolishness  in  mar- 
rying you.  Oh  !  is  it  kind  to  me  to  throw 
my  mistake  in  my  face  '^.  Whatever  opin- 
ion you  may  have  of  my  wisdom,  you 
should  not  tell  me  of  if  so  mercilessly, 
now  that  I  am  in  your  power." 

"  I  can't  help  how  things  fall  out," 
said  Troy  ;  "  upon  my  heart,  women  will 
be  the  death  of  me  !  " 

"Well,  you  shouldn't  keep  people's 
hair.     You'll  burn  it,  won't  you,  Frank  .?" 

Frank  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her.  "  There  are  considerations  even  be- 
fore my  consideration  for  you  ;  reparation 
to  be  made —  ties  you  know  nothing  of. 
If  you  repent  of  marrying,  so  do  I." 

Trembling  now,  she  put  her  hand  upon 


his    arm,    saying 


mino^led     tones    of 


wretchedness  and  coaxing,  "  I  only  re- 
pent it  if  you  don't  love  me  better  than 
any  woman  in  the  world.  I  don't  other- 
wise, Frank.  You  don't  repent  because 
you  already  love  somebody  better  than 
you  love  me,  do  you  .'' " 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  do  you  say 
that  ?  " 

"  You  won't  burn  that  curl.  You  like 
the  woman  who  owns  that  pretty  hair  — 
yes;  it  is  pretty — more  beautiful  than 
my  miserable  black  mane  !  Well,  it  is 
no  use  ;  I  can't  help  being  ugly.  You 
must  like  her  best,  if  you  will  !  " 

"  Until  to-day,  when  I  took  it  from  a 
drawer,  I  have  never  looked  upon  that 
bit  of  hair  for  several  months — that  I 
am  ready  to  swear." 

"But  just  now  you  said  'ties;'  and 
then,  that  woman  we  met  ?  " 

"  'Twas  the  meeting  with  her  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  hair." 

"  Is  it  hers,  then  t  " 

"Yes.  There,  now  that  you  have 
wormed  it  cut  of  me,  I  hope  you  are  con- 
tent." 

"  And  what  are  the  ties  ?  " 
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"Oh!  that  meant  nothing  —  a  mere 
est." 

"  A  mere  jest !  "  she  said,  in  mournful 
astonishment.     "  Can  you  jest  when  I  am 

0  wretchedly  in  earnest  ?     Tell  me  tlie 
ruth,  Frank.     I  am  not  a  fool,  you  know, 

1  though    I  am  a   woman,  and  have   my 

Oman's    moments.      Come  !     treat    me 

lirly,"   she  said,    looking   honestly   and 

arlessly  into   his  face.     "  I  don't  want 

much;  bare  justice — that's  all.  Ah! 
once  I  felt  I  could  be  content  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  highest  homage  from 
the  husband  I  should  choose.  Now,  any- 
thing short  of  cruelty  will  content  me. 
Yes  !  the  independent  and  spirited  Bath- 
sheba  is  come  to  this  !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  so  des- 
perate !  "  Troy  said,  snappishly,  rising  as 
he  did  so,  and  leaving  the  room. 

Directly  he  had  gone,  Bathsheba  burst 
into  great  sobs  —  dry-eyed  sobs,  which 
cut  as  they  came,  without  any  softening 
by  tears.  But  she  determined  to  repress 
all  evidences  of  feeling.  She  was  con- 
quered ;  but  she  would  never  own  it  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Her  pride  was  indeed 
brought  low  by  despairing  discoveries  of 
her  spoliation  by  marriage  with  a  less 
pure  nature  than  her  own.  She  chafed  to 
and  fro  in  rebelliousness,  like  a  caged 
leopard  ;  her  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  and 
the  blood  fired  her  face.  Until  she  had 
met  Troy,  Bathsheba  had  been  proud  of 
her  position  as  a  woman  ;  it  had  been  a 
glory  to  her  to  know  that  her  lips  had 
been  touched  by  no  man's  on  earth  — 
that  her  waist  had  never  been  encircled 
by  a  lover's  arm.  She  hated  herself  now. 
In  those  earlier  days  she  had  always 
nourished  a  secret  contempt  for  girls  who 
were  the  slaves  of  the  first  good-looking 
young  fellow  who  should  choose  to  salute 
them.  She  had  never  taken  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  marriage  in  the  abstract  as  did 
the  majority  of  women  she  saw  about  her. 
In  the  turmoil  of  her  anxiety  for  her  lover 
she  had  agreed  to  marry  him  ;  but  the 
perception  that  had  accompanied  her  hap- 
piest hours  on  this  account  was  rather 
that  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  promotion 
and  honour.  Although  she  scarcely  knew 
the  divinity's  name,  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess whom  Bathsheba  instinctively 
adored.  That  she  had  never,  by  look, 
word,  or  sign,  encouraged  a  man  to  ap- 
proach her  —  that  she  had  felt  herself 
sufficient  to  herself,  and  had  in  the  in- 
dependence of  her  girlish  heart  fancied 
there  was  a  certain  degradation  in  re- 
nouncing the  simplicity  of  a  maiden  ex- 
istence to  become    the  humbler  half  of 


an  indifferent  matrimonial  whole — were 

I  facts    now  bitterly  remembered.     Oh,   if 

j  she   had    never  stooped    to  folly  of  this 

!  kind,    respectable   as    it    was,   and  could 

I  only  stand  again,  as  she  had  stood  on  the 

hill  at  Norcombe,  and  dare  Troy  or  any 

other  man   to  pollute  a  hair  of  her  head 

by  his  interference  I 

I  The  next  morning  she  rose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  had  the  horse  saddled  for  her 
ride  round  the  farm  in  the  customary 
way.  When  she  came  in  at  half-past 
eight  —  their  usual  hour  for  breakfasting 
—  she  was  informed  that  her  husband 
had  risen,  taken  his  breakfast,  and  driven 
off  to  Casterbridge  with  the  gig  and 
Poppet. 

After  breakfast  she  was  cool  and  col- 
lected—  quite  herself,  in  fact — and  she 
rambled  to  the  gate,  intending  to  walk  to 
another  quarter  of  the  farm,  which  she 
still  personally  superintended  as  well  as 
her  duties  in  the  house  would  permit, 
continually,  however,  finding  herself  pre- 
ceded in  forethought  by  Gabriel  Oak,  for 
whom  she  began  to  entertain  the  genuine 
friendship  of  a  sister.  Of  course  she 
sometimes  thought  of  him  in  the  light  of 
an  old  lover,  and  had  momentary  ima- 
ginings of  what  life  with  him  as  a  husband 
would  have  been  like  ;  also  of  life  with 
Boldwood  under  the  same  conditions. 
But  Bathsheba,  though  she  could  feel, 
was  not  much  given  to  futile  dreaming, 
and  her  musings  under  this  head  were 
short  and  entirely  confined  to  the  times 
when  Troy's  neglect  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily evident. 

She  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  man  like 
Mr.  Boldwood.  It  was  Mr.  Boldwood. 
Bathsheba  blushed  painfully,  and  watched. 
The  farmer  stopped  when  still  a  long  way 
off,  and  held  up  his  hand  to  Gabriel  Oak, 
who  was  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
The  two  men  then  approached  each  other 
and  seemed  to  engage  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. 

Thus  they  continued  for  a  long  time. 
Joseph  Poorgrass  now  passed  near  them, 
wheeling  a  barrow  of  apples  up  the  hill 
to  Bathsheba's  residence.  Boldwood  and 
Gabriel  called  to  him,  spoke  to  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  all  three  parted, 
Joseph  immediately  coming  up  the  hill 
with  his  barrow. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  seen  this  panto- 
mime with  some  surprise,  experienced 
great  relief  when  Boldwood  turned  back 
again.  "Well,  what's  the  message,  Jo- 
seph ? "  she  said. 

He  set  down  his  barrow,  and,  putting 
upon   himself  the  refined   aspect  that  a 
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conversation  with  a  lady  required,  spoke 
to  Bathsheba  over  the  gate. 

"You'll  never  see  Fanny  Robin  no 
more  —  use  nor  principal  —  ma'am." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  she's  dead  in  the  Union." 

"  Fanny  dead  —  never  !  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

«  What  did  she  die  from  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain  ;  but  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  it  was  from  general 
neshness  of  constitution.  She  was  such 
a  limber  maid  that  'a  could  stand  no  hard- 
ship, even  when  I  knowed  her,  and  'a 
went  like  a  candle-snoff,  so  'tis  said.  She 
was  took  bad  in  the  morning,  and,  being 
quite  feeble  and  worn  out,  she  died  in  the 
afternoon.  She  belongs  by  law  to  our 
parish  ;  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  going  to 
send  a  waggon  this  afternoon  to  fetch  her 
home  here  and  bury  her." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Boldwood 
do  any  such  thing  —  I  shall  do  it.  Fanny 
was  my  uncle's  servant,  and,  although  I 
only  knew  her  for  a  couple  of  days,  she 
belongs  to  me.  How  very,  very  sad  this 
is  !  —  the  idea  of  Fanny  being  in  a  work- 
house." Bathsheba  had  begun  to  know 
what  suffering  was,  and  she  spoke  with 
real  feeling  ..."  Send  across  to  Mr. 
Boldwood's  and  say  that  Mrs.  Troy  will 
take  upon  herself  the  duty  of  fetching  an 
old  servant  of  the  family  .  .  .  We  ought 
not  to  put  her  in  a  waggon  ;  we'll  get  a 
hearse." 

"  There  will  hardly  be  time,  ma'am,  will 
there  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said,  musingly. 
"  When  did  you  say  we  must  be  at  the 
door  —  three  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  ma'am, 
so  to  speak  it." 

"  Very  well  —  you  go  with  it.  A  pretty 
waggon  is  better  than  an  ugly  hearse, 
after  all.  Joseph,  have  the  new  spring 
waggon  with  the  blue  body  and  red 
wheels,  and  wash  it  very  clean.  And, 
Joseph." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Carry  with  you  some  evergreens  and 
flowers  to  put  upon  her  coffin  —  indeed, 
gather  a  great  many,  and  completely  bury 
her  in  them.  Get  some  boughs  of  lau- 
rustinus,  and  variegated  box,  and  yew, 
and  boy's-love  ;  ay,  and  some  bunches  of 
chrysanthemum.  And  let  old  Pleasant 
draw  her,  because  she  knew  him  so 
well." 

"  I  will,  ma'am.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  the  Union,  in  the  form  of  four  la- 
bouring men,  will  meet  me  when  I  gets  to 
our  church-yard  gate,  and  take   her  and 


bury  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  by  law  or- 
dained." 

"  Dear  me  —  Casterbridge  Union  — 
and  is  Fanny  come  to  this  !  "  said  Bath- 
sheba, musing.  "  I  wish  I  had  known  of 
it  sooner.  I  thought  she  was  far  away. 
How  long  has  she  lived  there  ?  " 

"  On'y  been  there  a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh  !  —  then  she  has  not  been  stay- 
ing there  as  a  regular  inmate  ?  " 

"  No.  She's  been  picking  up  a  living 
at  seampstering  in  Melchester  for  several 
months,  at  the  house  of  a  very  respect- 
able widow-woman  who  takes  in  work 
of  that  sort.  She  only  got  handy  the 
Union-house  on  Sunday  moning  'a  b'Heve, 
and  'tis  supposed  here  and  there  that  she 
had  traipsed  every  step  of  the  way  from 
Melchester.  Why  she  left  her  place  I 
can't  say,  for  I  don't  know  ;  and  as  to  a 
lie,  why,  I  wouldn't  tell  it.  That's  the 
short  of  the  story,  ma'am." 

"  Ah-h  !  " 

No  gem  ever  flashed  from  a  rosy  ray 
to  a  white  one  more  rapidly  than  changed 
the  young  wife's  countenance  whilst  this 
word  came  from  her  in  a  long-drawn 
breath.  "  Did  she  walk  along  our  turn- 
pike road  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  suddenly  rest- 
less and  eager  voice. 

"  I  believe  she  did  .  .  .  Ma'am,  shall  I 
call  Liddy  ?  You  baint  well,  ma'am, 
surely  ?  You  look  like  a  lily  —  so  pale 
and  fainty  !  " 

"  No  ;  don't  call  her  ;  it  is  nothing. 
When  did  she  pass  Weatherbury  ?  " 

"  Last  Saturday  night." 

"That  will  do,  Joseph  ;  now  you  may 
go." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am." 

"Joseph,  come  hither  a  moment.  What 
was  the  colour  of  Fanny  Robin's  hair  ?  " 

"  Really,  mistress,  now  that  'tis  put  to 
me  so  judge-and-jury-like,  I  can't  call 
to  mind,  if  ve'll  believe  me." 

"Nev(     '   ■    ■ 
told  you.     Stop  —  well  no,  go  on." 

She  turned  herself  away  from  him,  that 
he  might  no  longer  notice  the  mood  which 
had  set  its  sign  so  visibly  upon  her,  and 
went  indoors  with  a  distressing  sense  of 
faintness  and  a  beating  brow.  About  an 
hour  after  she  heard  the  noise  of  the 
waggon  and  went  out,  still  with  a  painful 
consciousness  of  her  bewildered  and 
troubled  look.  Joseph,  dressed  in  his 
best  suit  of  clothes,  was  putting  in  the 
horse  to  start.  The  shrubs  and  flowers 
were  all  piled  in  the  waggon,  as  she  had 
directed.  Bathsheba  hardly  saw  them 
now. 
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"Whose  sweetheart  did  you  say,  Jo- 
seph ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,' ma'am,  quite  sure." 

"Sure  of  what.?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  all  I  know  is  that  she 
arrived  in  the  morning  and  died  in  the 
evening  without  further  parley.  What 
Oak  and  Mr.  Boldwood  told  me  was  only 
these  few  words.  '  Little  Fanny  Robin 
is  dead,  Joseph,'  Gabriel  said,  looking  in 
my  face  in  his  steady  old  way.  I  was 
very  sorry,  and  I  said,  '  Ah  !  —  and  how 
did  she  come  to  die?'  'Well,  she's 
dead  in  Casterbridge  Union,'  he  said  ; 
*and  perhaps  'tisn't  much  matter  about 
how  she  came  to  die.  She  reached  the 
Union  early  Sunday  morning,  and  died 
in  the  afternoon  —  that's  clear  enough.' 
Then  I  asked  what  she'd  been  doing 
lately,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  turned  round 
to  me  then,  and  left  off  spitting  a  thistle 
with  the  end  of  his  stick.  He  told  me 
about  her  having  lived  by  seampstering 
in  Melchester,  as  I  mentioned  to  you, 
and  that  she  walked  therefrom  at  the  end 
of  last  week,  passing  near  here  Saturday 
night  in  the  dusk.  They  then  said  I  had 
better  just  name  a  hent  of  her  death  to 
you,  and  away  they  went.  Her  death 
might  have  been  brought  on  by  biding  in 
the  night  wind,  you  know,  ma'am  ;  for 
people  used  to  say  she'd  go  off  in  a  de- 
cline :  she  used  to  cough  a  good  deal  in 
winter  time.  However  'tisn't  much  odds 
to  us  about  that  now,  for  'tis  all  over." 

"  Have  you  heard  a  different  story  at 
all  ? "  She  looked  at  him  so  intently  that 
Joseph's  eyes  quailed. 

"  Not  a  word,  mistress,  I  assure  you," 
he  said.  "  Hardly  anybody  in  the  parish 
knows  the  news  yet." 

"  I  wonder  why  Gabriel  didn't  bring 
the  message  to  me  himself.  He  mostly 
makes  a  point  of  seeing  me  upon  the 
most  trifling  errand."  These  words  were 
merely  murmured,  and  she  was  looking 
upon  the  ground. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  busy,  ma'am,"  Joseph 
suggested.  "And  sometimes  he  seems 
to  suffer  from  things  upon  his  mind  con- 
nected with  the  time  when  he  was  better 
off  than  'a  is  now.  'A's  rather  a  curious 
item,  but  a  very  understanding  shepherd, 
and  learned  in  books." 

"  Did  anything  seem  upon  his  mind 
whilst  he  was  speaking  to  you  about 
this?" 

"  I    cannot   but    say   that    there    did, 
ma'am 
was  Farmer  Boldwood." 


"Thank  you,  Joseph.  That  will  do. 
Go  on  now,  or  you'll  be  late." 

Bathsheba,  still  unhappy,  went  indoors 
again.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she 
said  to  Liddy,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  "  What  was  the  colour  of 
poor  Fanny  Robin's  hair  ?  Do  you  know  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  —  I  only  saw  her  for  a 
day  or  two." 

"  It  was  light,  ma'am ;  but  she  wore  it 
rather  short,  and  packed  away  under  her 
cap,  so  that  you  would  hardly  notice  it. 
But  I  have  seen  her  let  it  down  when  she 
was  going  to  bed,  and  it  looked  beautiful 
then.     Real  golden  hair." 

"  Her  young  man  was  a  soldier,  was  he 
not  ?  " 

"Yes.  In  the  same  regiment  as  Mr. 
Troy.     He  says  he  knew  him  very  well." 

"  What,  Mr.  Troy  says  so  ?  How  came 
he  to  say  that  ?  " 

"  One  day  I  just  named  it  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Fanny's  young 
man.  He  said,  '  Oh  yes,  he  knew  the 
young  man  as  well  as  he  knew  himself, 
and  that  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  regi- 
ment he  liked  better.'  " 

"  Ah  !     Said  that,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  there  was  a  strong 
likeness  between  himself  and  the  other 
young  man,  so  that  sometimes  people 
mistook  them " 

"  Liddy,  for  Heaven's  sake  stop  your 
talking  !  "  said  Bathsheba,  with  the  ner- 
vous petulance  that  comes  from  worrying 
perceptions. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

JOSEPH      AND      HIS      BURDEN:       "  BUCK'S 
HEAD." 

A  WALL  bounded  the  site  of  Caster- 
bridge  Union-house,  except  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  end.  Here  a  high  gable  stood 
prominent,  and  it  was  covered  like  the 
front  with  a  mat  of  ivy.  In  this  gable 
was  no  window,  chimney,  ornament,  or 
protuberance  of  any  kind.  The  single 
feature  appertaining  to  it,  beyond  the 
expanse  of  dark  green  leaves,  was  a  small 
door. 

The  situation  of  the  door  was  peculiar. 
The  sill  was  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  for  a  moment  one  was  at  a 
loss  for  an  explanation  of  this  exceptional 
altitude,  till  ruts  immediately  beneath 
suggested  that  the  door  was  used  solely 
for  the  passage  of  articles  and  persons  to 
and  from  the  level  of  a  vehicle  standing 
on  the  outside.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
door  seemed  to  advertise  itself  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Traitors'  Gate  translated   to  an- 
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other  element.  That  entry  and  exit 
hereby  was  only  at  rare  intervals  became 
apparent  on  noting  that  tufts  of  grass 
were  allowed  to  flourish  undisturbed  in 
the  chinks  of  the  sill. 

As  the  clock  from  the  tower  of  St. 
George's  Church  pointed  at  three  min- 
utes to  three,  a  blue  spring  waggon, 
picked  out  with  red,  and  containing 
boughs  and  flowers,  turned  from  the  high 
road  and  halted  on  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing. Whilst  the  chimes  were  yet  stam- 
mering out  a  shattered  form  of  "  Mal- 
brook,"  Joseph  Poorgrass  rang  the  bell, 
and  received  directions  to  back  his  wag- 
gon against  the  high  door  under  the 
gable.  The  door  then  opened,  and  a 
plain  elm  coffin  was  slowly  thrust  forth, 
and  laid  by  two  men  in  fustian  along  the 
middle  of  the  vehicle. 

One  of  the  men  then  stepped  up  beside 
it,  took  from  his  pocket  a  lump  of  chalk, 
and  wrote  upon  the  cover  the  name  and 
a  few  other  words  in  a  large  scrawling 
hand.  (We  believe  that  they  do  these 
things  more  tenderly  now,  and  provide  a 
plate.)  He  covered  the  whole  with  a 
black  cloth,  threadbare,  but  decent,  the 
tail-board  of  the  waggon  was  returned  to 
its  place,  one  of  the  men  handed  a  cer- 
tificate of  registry  to  Poorgrass,  and  both 
entered  the  door,  closing  it  behind  them. 
Their  connection  with  her,  short  as  it 
had  been,  was  over  forever. 

Joseph  then  placed  the  flowers  as  en- 
joined, and  the  evergreens  around  the 
flowers,  till  it  was  difficult  to  divine  what 
the  waggon  contained  ;  he  smacked  his 
whip,  and  the  ratheY  pleasing  funeral  car 
crept  up  the  hill  and  along  "the  road  to 
Weatherbury. 

The  afternoon  drew  on  apace,  and, 
looking  to  the  left  towards  the  sea  as  he 
walked  beside  the  horse,  Poorgrass  saw 
strange  clouds  and  scrolls  of  mist  rolling 
over  the  high  hills  which  girt  the  land- 
scape in  that  quarter.  They  came  in  yet 
greater  volumes,  and  indolently  crept 
across  the  intervening  valleys,  and 
around  the  withered  papery  flags  of  the 
sloughs  and  river  brinks.  Then  their 
dank  spongy  forms  closed  in  upon  the 
sky.  It  was  a  sudden  overgrowth  of  at- 
mospheric fungi  which  had  their  roots  in 
the  neighbouring  sea,  and  by  the  time 
that  horse,  man,  and  corpse  entered  Yal- 
bury  Great  Wood,  these  silent  workings 
of  an  invisible  hand  had  reached  them, 
and  they  were  completely  enveloped.  It 
was  the  first  arrival  of  the  autumn  fogs, 
and  the  first  fog  of  the  series. 

The  air  was  as  an  eye  suddenly  struck 


blind. 


Tiie  wiiggon  and  its   load  rolled 


tween  clearness  and  opacity.  They  were 
imbedded  in  an  elastic  body  of  a  mo- 
notonous pallor  throughout.  There  was 
no  perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  not  a 
visible  drop  of  water  fell  upon  a  leaf  of 
the  beeches,  birches,  and  firs  composing 
the  wood  on  either  side.  The  trees 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  intentness,  as  if 
they  waited  longingly  for  a  wind  to  come 
and  rock  them.  A  startling  quiet  over- 
hung all  surrounding  things — ■  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  crunching  of  the  wag- 
gon-wheels was  as  a  great  noise,  and 
small  rustles,  which  had  never  obtained 
a  hearing  except  by  night,  were  distinctly 
individualized. 

Joseph  Poorgrass  looked  round  upon 
his  sad  burden  as  it  loomed  faintly 
through  the  flowering  laurustinus,  then 
at  the  unfathomable  gloom  amid  the  high 
trees  on  each  hand,  indistinct,  shadow^ 
less,  and  spectre-like  in  their  mono- 
chrome of  grey.  He  felt  anything  but 
cheerful,  and  wished  he  had  the  company 
even  of  a  child  or  dog.  Stopping  the 
horse,  he  listened.  Not  a  footstep  or 
wheel  was  audible  anywhere  around,  and 
the  dead  silence  was  broken  only  by  a 
heavy  particle  falling  from  a  tree  through 
the  evergreens  and  alighting  with  a  smart 
rap  upon  the  coffin  of  poor  Fanny.  The 
fog  had  by  this  time  saturated  the  trees, 
and  this  was  the  first  dropping  of  water 
from  the  overbrimming  leaves.  The 
hollow  echo  of  its  fall  reminded  the  wag- 
goner painfully  of  the  grim  Leveller. 
Then  hard  by  came  down  another  drop, 
then  two  or  three.  Presently  there  wai 
a  continual  tapping  of  these  heavy  drops 
upon  the  dead  leaves,  the  road,  and  the 
travellers.  The  nearer  boughs  were 
beaded  with  the  mist  to  the  greyness  of 
aged  men,  and  the  rusty-red  leaves  of  the 
beeches  were  hung  with  similar  drops, 
like  diamonds  on  auburn  hair. 

Situated  by  the  roadside  in  the  midst 
of  this  wood  was  the  old  inn,  called 
"Buck's  Head."  It  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Weatherbury,  and  in  the 
meridian  times  of  stage-coach  travelling 
had  been  the  place  where  many  coaches 
changed  and  kept  their  relays  of  horses. 
All  the  old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down 
and  little  remained  besides  the  habita- 
ble inn,  itself,  which,  standing  a  little 
way  back  from  the  road,  signified  its  ex- 
istence to  people  far  up  and  down  the 
highway  by  a  sign  hanging  from  the  hori- 
zontal bough  of  an  elm  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way. 
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Travellers  —  for  the  variety  tourist  had 
hardly  developed  into  a  distinct  species 
at  this  date  —  sometimes  said  in  passing, 
when  they  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  sign- 
bearing  tree,  that  artists  were  fond  of 
representing  the  sign-board  hanging  thus, 
but  that  they  themselves  had  never  before 
noticed  so  perfect  an  instance  in  actual 
working  order.  It  was  near  this  tree  that 
the  waggon  was  standing  into  which  Ga- 
briel Oak  crept  on  his  first  journey  to 
Weatherbury ;  but,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, the  sign  and  the  inn  had  been  un- 
observed. 

The  manners  of  the  inn  were  of  the 
old-establiRhed  type.  Indeed,  in  the 
minds  of  its  frequenters  they  existed  as 
unalterable  formulas  :  e.g. — 

Rap  with  the  bottom  of  your  pint  for  more 

liquor. 
For  tobacco,  shout. 
In  calling  for   the  girl    in  waiting,  say, 

"  Maid  ! " 
Ditto   for   the    landlady,   "Old    Soul!" 

&c.  &c. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Joseph's  heart  when 
the  friendly  sign-board  came  in  view, 
and,  stopping  his  horse  immediately  be- 
neath it,  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  an  inten- 
tion made  a  long  time  before.  His  spirits 
were  oozing  out  of  him  quite.  He  turned 
the  horse's  head  to  the  green  bank,  and 
entered  the  hostel  for  a  mug  of  ale. 

Going  down  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
inn,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  step  below 
the  passage,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  step 
below  the  road  outside,  what  should  Jo- 
seph see  to  gladden  his  eyes  but  two  cop- 
per-coloured discs,  in  the  form  of  the 
countenances  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan  and  Mr. 
Mark  Clark.  These  owners  of  the  two 
most  appreciative  throats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  this  side  of  respectability, 
were  now  sitting  face  to  face  over  a  three- 
legged  circular  table,  having  an  iron  rim 
to  keep  cups  and  pots  from  being  acci- 
dentally elbowed  off ;  they  might  have 
been  said  to  resemble  the  setting  sun  and 
the  full  moon  shining  vis-d-vis  across  the 
globe. 

"  Why,  'tis  neighbour  Poorgrass  !  " 
said  Ma'rk  Clark.  "  I'm  sure  your  face 
don't  praise  your  mistress's  table,  Jo- 
seph." 

"I've  had  a  very  pale  companion  for 
the  last  five  miles,"  said  Joseph,  indul- 
ging in  a  shudder  toned  down  by  resigna- 
tion. «•  And  to  speak  the  truth,  'twas 
beginning  to  tell  upon  me.  I  assure  ye  I 
ha'n't  seed  the  colour  of  victuals  or  drink 
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since  breakfast  time  this  morning,  and 
that  was  no  more  than  a  dew-bit  afield." 

"Then  drink,  Joseph,  and  don't  re- 
strain yourself !  "  said  Coggan,  handing 
him  a  hooped  mug  three-quarters  full. 

Joseph  drank  for  a  moderately  long 
time,  then  for  a  longer  time,  saying,  as 
he  lowered  the  jug,  "  'Tis  pretty  drinking 
—  very  pretty  drinking,  and  is  more  than 
cheerful  on  my  melancholy  errand,  so  to 
speak  it." 

"  True,  drink  is  a  pleasant  delight," 
said  Jan,  as  one  who  repeated  a  truism 
so  familiar  to  his  brain  that  he  hardly 
noticed  its  passage  over  his  tongue  ;  a^id, 
lifting  the  cup,  Coggan  tilted  his  head 
gradually  backwards,  with  closed  eyes, 
that  his  expectant  soul  might  not  be  di- 
verted for  one  instant  from  its  bliss  by 
irrelevant  surroundings. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  on  again,"  said  Poor- 
grass.  "  Not  but  that  1  should  like 
another  nip  with  ye  ;  but  the  country 
might  lose  confidence  in  me  if  I  was  seed 
here." 

"  Where  be  ye  trading  o't  to  to-day  then, 
Joseph  .? " 

"  Back  to  Weatherbury.  I've  got  poor 
little  Fanny  Robin  in  my  waggon  outside, 
and  I  must  be  at  the  churchyard  gates  at 
a  quarter  to  five  with  her." 

"Ay —  I've  heard  of  it.  And  so  she's 
nailed  up  in  parish  boards  after  all,  and 
nobody  to  pay  the  bell  shilling  and  the 
grave  half-crown." 

"  The  parish  pays  the  grave  half-crown^, 
but  not  the  bell-shilling,  because  the 
bell's  a  luxury :  but  'a  can  hardly  do 
without  the  grave,  poor  body.  However, 
I  expect  our  mistress  will  pay  all." 

"A  pretty  maid  as  ever  I  see!  But 
what's  yer  hurry,  Joseph  ?  The  pore 
woman's  dead,  and  you  can't  bring  her  to 
life,  and  you  may  as  well  sit  down;  com- 
fortable and  finish  another  with  us." 

"  I  don't  mind  taking  just  the  merest 
thimbleful  of  imagination  more  with  ye, 
sonnies.  But  only  a  few  minutes,  be- 
cause 'tis  as  'tis." 

"  Of  course,  you'll  have  another  drop. 
A  man's  twice  the  man  afterwards.  You 
feel  so  warm  and  glorious,  and  you  whop 
and  slap  at  your  work  without  any 
trouble,  and  everything  goes  on  like 
sticks  a-breaking.  Too  much  liquor  is 
bad,  and  leads  us  to  that  horned  man  in 
the  smoky  house  ;  but,  after  all,  many 
people  haven't  the  gift  of  enjoying  a  soak, 
and  since  we  are  highly  favoured  with  a 
power  that  way,  we  should  make  the 
most  o't." 

"True,"   said  Mark    Clark.     "'Tis    a 


so 
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talent  the  Lord  has  mercifully  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it. 
But,  what  with  the  parsons  and  clerks 
and  school-people  and  serious  tea-parties, 
the  merry  old  ways  of  good  life  have 
gone  to  the  dogs  —  upon  my  carcase, 
they  have  !  " 

"  Well,  really,  I  must  be  onward  again 
now,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Now,  now,  Joseph  ;  nonsense  !  The 
poor  woman  is  dead,  isn't  she,  and  what's 
your  hurry  ?  " 

"Well,  I  hope  Providence  won't  be  in 
a  way  with  me  for  my  doings,"  said 
Joseph,  again  sitting  down.  "I've  been 
troubled  with  weak  moments  lately,  'tis 
true.  I've  been  drinky  once  this  month 
already,  and  I  did  not  go  to  church  a- 
Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a  curse  or  two 
yesterday  ;  so  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far 
for  my  safety.  Your  next  world  is  your 
next  world,  and  not  to  be  squandered 
lightly." 

"  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-member, 
Joseph.     That  I  do." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  don't  go  so  far  as 
that." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Coggan,  "  I'm 
stanch  Church  of  England." 

"Ay,  and  faith,  so  be  I,"  said  Mark 
Clark. 

"  I  won't  say  much  for  myself  :  I  don't 
wish  to,"  Coggan  continued,  with  that 
tendency  to  talk  on  principles  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  barley-corn.  "But 
I've  never  changed  a  single  doctrine: 
I've  stuck  like  a  plaster  to  the  old  faith  I 
was  born  in.  Yes,  there's  this  to  be  said 
for  the  Church,  a  man  can  belong  to  the 
Church  and  bide  in  his  cheerful  old  inn, 
and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind 
about  doctrines  at  all.  But  to  be  a  meet- 
inger,  you  must  go  to  chapel  in  all  winds 
and  weathers,  and  make  yourself  as  fran- 
tic as  a  skit.  Not  but  that  chapel-mem- 
bers be  clever  chaps  enough  in  their  way. 
They  can  lift  up  beautiful  prayers  out  of 
their  own  heads,  all  about  their  families 
and  shipwracks  in  tha  newspaper." 

"They  can  —  they  can,"  said  Mark 
Clark,  with  corroborative  feeling;  "but 
we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have  it  all 
printed  aforehand,  cr,  dang  it  all,  we 
should  no  more  know  what  to  say  to  a 
great  person  like  Providence  than  babes 
unborn." 

"  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in-glove 
with  them  above  than  we,"  said  Joseph 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  Coggan.  "  We  know  very 
well  that  if  anybody  goes  to  heaven,  they 
will.    They've  worked  hard  for  it,  and 


they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as  'tis. 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  that  we 
who  stick  to  the  Church  have  the  same 
chance  as  they,  because  we  know  we 
have  not.  But  I  hate  a  feller  who'll 
change  his  ancient  doctrines  for  the  sake 
of  getting  to  heaven.  I'd  as  soon  turn 
king's-evidence  for  the  few  pounds  you 
get.  Why,  neighbours,  when  every  one 
of  my  taties  were  frosted,  our  Parson 
Thirdly  were  the  man  who  gave  me  a 
sack  for  seed,  though  he  hardly  had  one 
for  his  own  use,  and  no  money  to  buy 
'em.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  shouldn't 
hae  had  a  tatie  to  put  in  my  garden.  D'ye 
think  I'd  turn  after  that  ?  No^  I'll  stick 
to  my  side  ;  and  if  we  be  in  the  wrong, 
so  be  it :  I'll  fall  with  the  fallen  !  " 

"  Well  said  —  very  well  said,"  observed 
Joseph. —  "However,  folks,  I  must  be 
moving  now  :  upon  my  life  I  must.  Par- 
son Thirdly  will  be  waiting  at  the  church 
gates,  and  there's  the  woman  a-biding  out- 
side in  the  waggon." 

"Joseph  Poorgrass,  don't  be  so  mis- 
erable !  Parson  Thirdly  won't  mind. 
He's  a  generous  man  ;  he's  found  me  in 
tracts  for  years,  and  I've  consumed  a 
good  many  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
rather  shady  life  ;  but  he's  never  been 
the  man  to  complain  of  the  expense. 
Sit  down." 

The  longer  Joseph  Poorgrass  remained, 
the  less  was  his  spirit  troubled  by  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  this 
afternoon.  The  minutes  glided  by  un- 
counted, until  the  evening  shades  began 
perceptibly  to  deepen,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  three  were  but  sparkling  points  on 
the  surface  of  darkness. ^.Coggan's  watch 
struck  six  from  his  pocket  in  the  usual 
still  small  tones. 

At  that  m^oment  hasty  steps  were  heard 
in  the  entry,  and  the  door  opened  to 
admit  the  figure  of  Gabriel  Oak,  followed 
by  the  maid  of  the  inn  bearing  a  candle. 
He  stared  sternly  at  the  one  lengthy  and 
two  round  faces  of  the  fitters,  which  con- 
fronted him  with  the  expressions  of  a 
fiddle  and  a  couple  of  warming-pans. 
Joseph  Poorgrass  blinked,  and  shrank 
several  inches  into  the  background. 

"Upon  my, soul,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  ; 
'tis  disgraceful,  Joseph,  disgraceful ! " 
said  Gabriel,  indignantly.  "  Coggan,  you 
call  yourself  a  man,  and  don't  know  bet- 
ter than  this  I  " 

Coggan  looked  up  indefinitely  at  Oak, 
one  or  other  of  his  eyes  occasionally 
opening  and  closing  of  its  own  accord, 
as  if  it  were  not  a  member  but  a  dozy 
individual  with  a  distinct  personality. 
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"  Don't  take  on  so,  shepherd  !  "  said 
Mark  Clark,  looking  reproachfully  at  the 
candle,  which  appeared  to  possess  spe- 
cial features  of  interest  for  his  eyes. 

"Nobody  can  hurt  a  dead  woman,"  at 
length  said  Coggan,  with  the  precision  of 
a  machine.  "  All  that  could  be  done  for 
her  is  done  —  she's  beyond  us  :  and  why 
should  a  man  put  himself  in  a  tearing 
hurry  for  lifeless  clay  that  can  neither 
feel  nor  see,  and  don't  know  what  you 
do  with  her  at  all  ?  If  she'd  been  alive, 
I  would  have  been  the  first  to  help  her. 
If  she  now  wanted  victuals  and  drink,  I'd 
pay  for  it,  money  down.  But  she's  dead, 
and  no  speed  of  ours  will  bring  her  to 
life.  The  woman's  past  us  —  time  spent 
upon  her  is  throwed  away  :  why  should 
we  hurry  to  do  what's  not  required  1 
Drink,  shepherd,  and  be  friends,  for  to- 
morrow we  may  be  like  her." 

"We  may,"  added  Mark  Clark,  em- 
phatically, at  once  drinking  himself  to 
run  no  further  risk  of  losing  his  chance 
by  the  event  alluded  to.  Jan  meanwhile 
merging  his  additional  thoughts  of  to- 
morrow in  a  song  :  — 

To-mor-row,  to-mor-row  ! 
And  while  peace  and  plen-ty  I  find  at  my 
board, 
With  a  heart  free  from  sick-ness  and  sor- 
row, 
With  my  friends  will  I  share  what  to-day  may 
afford, 
And  let  them  spread  the  ta-ble  to-mor-row. 
To-mor-row,  to-mor  — — 

"  Do  hold  thy  horning,  Jan  !  "  said 
Oak;  and  turning  upon  Poorgrass,  "As 
for  you,  Joseph,  who  do  your  wicked 
deeds  in  such  confoundedly  holy  ways, 
you  are  as  drunk  as  you  can  stand." 

"No,  Shepherd  Oak,  no!  Listen  to 
reason,  shepherd.  All  that's  the  matter 
with  me  is  the  affliction  called  the  mul- 
tiplying eye,  and  that's  how  it  is  I  look 
double  to  you  —  I  mean  you  look  double 
to  me." 

"  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  distress- 
ing thing,"  said  Mark  Clark. 

"  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have  been 
in  a  public-house  a  little  time,"  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  meel^ly.     "  Yes,  I  see 


have  b-b-been   called  a  d-d-drunkard   in 


such 


a  way 


"  I  wish  you'd  show  yourself  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  not  sit  whining  there  !  " 

"  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit .?  .  .  . 
Ah,  well  !  let  me  take  the  name  of  drunk- 
ard humbly  —  let  me  be  a  man  of  con- 
trite knees— -let  it  be!  I  know  that  I 
always  do  say  '  Please  God '  afore  I  do 
anything,  from  my  getting  up  to  my  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  as  much  disgrace  as  belongs  to 
that  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  !  .  .  .  But  not  a 
man  of  spirit  ?  Have  I  ever  allowed  the 
toe  of  pride  to  be  lifted  against  my  per- 
son without  shouting  manfully  that  I 
question  the  right  to  do  so  ?  I  enquire 
that  query  boldly  !  " 

"  We  can't  say  that  you  have,  Joseph 
Poorgrass,"  said  Jan,  emphatically. 

"  Never  have  I  allowed  such  treat- 
ment to  pass  unquestioned !  Yet  the 
shepherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich 
testimony  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  spirit  ! 
well,  let  it  pass  by,  and  death  is  a  kind 
friend." 

Gabriel,  seeing  that  neither  of  the 
three  was  in  a  fit  state  to  take  charge  of 
the  waggon  for  the  remainder  6f  the  jour- 
ney, made  no  reply,  but,  closing  the  door 
again  upon  them,  went  across  to  where 
the  vehicle  stood,  now  getting  indistinct 
in  the  fog  and  gloom  of  this  mildewy 
time.  He  pulled  the  horse's  head  from 
the  large  patch  of  turf  it  had  eaten  bare, 
readjusted  the  boughs  over  the  coffin, 
and  drove  along  through  the  unwhole- 
some night. 

It  had  gradually  become  rumoured  in 
the  village  that  the  body  to  be  brought 
and  buried  that  day  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  unfortunate  Fanny  Robin 
who  had  followed  the  Eleventh  from 
Casterbridge  to  Melchester.  But,  thanks 
to  Boldwood's  reticence  and  Oak's  gen- 
erosity, the  lover  she  had  followed  had 
never  been  individualized  as  Troy. 
Gabriel  hoped  that  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  might  not  be  published  till 
at  any  rate  the  girl  had  been  in  her 
grave  for  a  few  days,  when  the  inter- 
posins:  barriers  of  earth  and  time,  and  a 


two  of  every  sort,  as  if    I  were  some  holy  I  sense  that  the    events    had    been  some 


man  living  in  the  times  of  King  Noah  and 
entering  into  the  ark.  .  .  .  Y-y-y-yes," 
he  added,  becoming  much  affected  by 
the  picture  of  himself  as  a  person  thrown 
away,  and  shedding  tears,  "  I  feel  too 
good  for  England:  I  ought  to  have 
lived  in  Genesis  by  rights,  like  the  other 
men  of  sacrifice,  and   then  I   shouldn't 


what  shut  into  oblivion,  would  deaden 
the  sting  that  revelation  and  invidious 
remark  would  have  for  Bathsheba  just 
now. 

By  the  time  that  Gabriel  reached  the 
old  manor-house,  her  residence,  which 
lay  in  his  way  to  the  church,  it  was 
quite  dark.    A  man  came  from  the  gate 
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and  said  through  the  fog,  which  hung 
between  them  like  blown  flour, 

"  Is  that  Poorgrass  with  the  corpse  ?  " 

Gabriel  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of 
the  jDarson. 

"  The  corpse  is  here,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  inquire  of  Mrs. 
Troy  if  she  could  tell  me  the  reason  of 
the  delay.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late 
now  for  the  funeral  to  be  performed 
with  proper  decency.  Have  you  the 
registrar's  certificate?" 

"  No,"  said  Gabriel.  "  I  expect  Poor- 
grass  has  that  ;  and  he's  at  the  '  Buck's 
Head.'     I  forgot  to  ask  him  for  it." 

"  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  We'll 
put  off  the  funeral  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  body  may  be  brought  on  to 
the  church,  or  it  may  be  left  here  at  the 
farm  and  fetched  by  the  bearers  in  the 
morning.  They  waited  more  than  an 
hour,  and  have  now  gone  home." 

Gabriel  had  his  reasons  for  thinking 
the  latter  a  most  objectionable  plan,  not- 
withstanding that  Fanny  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  farmhouse  for  several 
years  in  the  lifetime  of  Bathsheba's  un- 
cle. Visions  of  several  unhappy  contin- 
gencies which  might  arise  from  this  delay 
flitted  before  him.  But  his  will  was  not 
law,  and  he  went  indoors  to  inquire  of 
his  mistress  what  were  her  wishes  on  the 
subject.  He  found  her  in  an  unusual 
mood  :  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  to  him 
were  suspicious  and  perplexed  as  with 
some  antecedent  thought.  Troy  had  not 
yet  returned.  At  first  Bathsheba  assent- 
ed with  a  mien  of  indifference  to  his 
proposition  that  they  should  go  on  to  the 
church  at  once  with  their  burden  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  following  Ga- 
briel to  the  gate,  she  swerved  to  the  ex- 
treme of  solicitousness  on  Fanny's  ac- 
count, and  desired  that  the  girl  might  be 
brought  into  the  house.  Oak  argued 
upon  the  convenience  of  leaving  her  in 
the  waggon,  just  as  she  lay  now,  with  her 
flowers  and  green  leaves  about  her,  merely 
wheeling  the  vehicle  into  the  coach-house 
till  the  morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  It 
is  unkind  and  unchristian,"  she  said,  "  to 
leave  the  poor  thing  in  a  coach-house  all 
night." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  parson. 
"  And  I  will  arrange  that  the  funeral  shall 
take  place  early  to-morrow.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Troy  is  right  in  feeling  that  we  can- 
not treat  a  dead  fellow-creature  too 
thoughtfully.  We  must  remember  that 
though  she' may  have  erred  grievously  in 
leaving  her  home,  she  is  still  our  sister  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  God's  uu- 


covenanted  mercies  are  extended  towards 
her,  and  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  flock 
of  Christ." 

The  parson's  words  spread  into  the 
heavy  air  with  a  sad  yet  unperturbed  ca- 
dence, and  Gabriel  shed  an  honest  tear. 
Bathsheba  seemed  unmoved.  Mr.  Third- 
ly then  left  them,  and  Gabriel  lighted  a 
lantern.  Fetching  three  other  men  to 
assist  him,  they  bore  the  unconscious  tru- 
ant indoors,  placing  the  coffin  on  two 
benches  in  the  middle  of  a  little  sitting- 
room  next  the  hall,  as  Bathsheba  directed. 

Every  one  except  Gabriel  Oak  then 
left  the  room.  He  still  indecisively  lin- 
gered beside  the  body.  He  was  deeply 
troubled  at  the  wretchedly  ironical  aspect 
that  circumstances  were  putting  on  with 
regard  to  Troy's  wife,  and  at  his  own 
powerlessness  to  counteract  them.  In 
spite  of  his  careful  manoeuvring  all  this 
day,  the  very  worst  event  that  could  in 
any  way  have  happened  in  connection 
with  the  burial  had  happened  now.  Oak 
imagined  a  terrible  discovery  resulting 
from  this  afternoon's  work  that  might 
cast  over  Bathsheba's  life  a  shade  which 
the  interposition  of  many  lapsing  years 
might  but  indifferently  lighten,  and 
which  nothing  at  all  might  altogether  re- 
move. 

Suddenly,  as  in  a  last  attempt  to  save 
Bathsheba  from,  at  any  rate,  immediate 
anguish,  he  looked  again,  as  he  had 
looked  before,  at  the  chalk  writing  upon 
the  coffin-lid.  The  scrawl  was  this  sim- 
ple one, '^  jFanny  J^o^i/i  and  child P  Ga- 
briel took  his  handkerchief  and  carefully 
rubbed  out  the  two  latter  words.  He 
then  left  the  room,  and  went  out  quietly 
by  the  front  door. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  LIFE  OF   FLOWERS. 

Nulla  planta  sine  animd  (No  plant 
without  a  soul),  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
observed.  The  proposition  can  certainly 
not  be  maintained  on  scientific  grounds  ; 
and  even  the  great  German  poet,  who 
glorifies  the  flowers  as  "decked  with  the 
hues  of  a  splendour  divine,"  is  obliged  at 
last  to  address  to  them  the  invocation  : 

Weep,  kindly  children  of  the  Spring, 
To  you  has  Heaven  a  soul  denied. 

Yet,  for  the  imagination  and  the  feel- 
ings, there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  saying 
is  true.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  imputing 
to  flowers  a  sort  oi personality,  in  a  much 
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higher  degree   than   to  other  inanimate 
things.    It  is  not  only  that  the  love  we  bear 
them    for  their  beauty,  their  frailty,  and 
tenderness,  lifts  them  above  the  category 
of  things,  to  rank  them  in  a  higher  ;  they 
have  so  much  more  to  say  to  the  feelings, 
and  say  it  so  much  more  specially,  than 
any  other  class  of  natural  objects,   that 
we   get   to  speak  of  them   in   terms  de- 
scriptive not  merely  of  form,  size,  colour, 
bearing,  &c.,  but  in  such   as  attribute  to 
them  personal  character,  human  qualities 
and  passions.    Each  one  seems  to  breathe 
a  sentiment  and  speak  a  language  of  its 
own.     We  need   not  go   to  the  poets  for 
proof  and  illustration  of  our  point;  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life  will  supply  us  with 
both.     It  does  not  restrict  itself  to  such 
epithets  as  tall,  stately,  slender,  and  the 
like,  in  referring  to  the  flowers  ;  we  hear  of 
the  flaunting  foxglove,  the  lowly  violet,  the 
modest  daisy,  the  deadly  nightshade,  the 
weeping  willow.      Sometimes    the    name 
itself,  without  the  addition  of  any  adjec- 
tive, bears  witness   to  some  single,  dis- 
tinct, and  powerful  impression   of  quali- 
ties in  the  plant,  other  than   those  which 
appeal    to   the   senses.     Day's-eye,    eye- 
bright,  nightshade,  are  all  of  this  class. 
We  know  not  how  and  when  such   names 
came  into  being ;  but  we  all  feel  their  fit- 
ness.    They  must  have   had  some  single 
inventor,  we  suppose,  but  the  universal 
acceptation   of   them   is   a  proof  of   the 
sameness  and  universality  of  the  impres- 
sion   made    by    each    individual     flower 
upon  the  common  heart  and  imagination. 
Nay,  sometimes  even  Science  itself  yields 
to  the  fascination,  and  in  reconstructing 
floral  nomenclature  for  its  own   purposes, 
instead  of  conferring  upon  a  plant  a  name 
founded  upon  some  characteristic  pecul- 
iarity {differentia,  as   the    logicians    say), 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  classifica- 
tion into  order,  genus,  species,  it  does  but 
translate  the  old  poetical  name,  or  embody 
the  conception  it  conveys   under  a  new 
image.     Thus  the  magnificent  plant  with 
the    lurid    blossoms,  and  the  black,   lus- 
cious,   poisonous,     berries,     which     pre- 
sented  itself   to   the   imagination  of  our 
forefathers    as    some   baleful    shadow   of 
night,  beneath  which  "  all  life   expires," 
becomes  in  scientific  terminology  Atropa 
Beliadonnay   which  we   shall   venture  to 
translate     as     "  Fate-fraught,     beautiful 
Damsel."     Science  recognizes  the  truth 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  old  name, 
but    does    justice    to    the    incomparable 
beauty  of  this  the  largest  of  the  English 
herbaceous  plants  (not  excepting  the  bur- 
dock), in  size  and  aspect  the  real  queen 


of  the  woods.  Atropa  Belladonna!  It 
suggests  some  Florentine  countess  of  the 
middle  ages  with  dark,  alluring  eyes,  who 
"wooed  but  to  destroy,"  subtle,  poison- 
ous perfumes  exhaling  from  her  luxuriant 
hair  ! 

But  to  descend  from  the  realms  of  fancy 
to  those  of  fact,  there  really  are  many 
phenomena  connected  with  the  life  of 
plants  closely  resembling  those  of  animal, 
not  to  say  of  conscious  existence.  The 
pimirernel,  prescient  of  the  coming  show- 
er, closes  its  petals  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore it  descends  ;  the  sensitive  plant 
shrinks  from  a  foreign  touch,  and  huddles 
its  pairs  of  leaflets  together,  as  if  cower- 
ing under  the  presence  of  a  foe ;  the 
water-lilies,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
draw  down  their  white  or  yellow  heads 
beneath  the  surface,  and  so  await  the  re- 
turn of  day.  Such  phenomena  are  usu- 
ally referred  to  automatic  movement. 
But  call  them  what  we  will,  they  are  the 
first  faint  suggestions,  the  dim  prophe- 
cies of  that  fully  developed,  glorious  con- 
sciousness, of  which  the  complex  and 
magnificent  phenomena  of  intellect  and 
will  are  part  and  parcel.  The  plant-life 
is  but  the  life  of  man  in  its  elementary 
and  undeveloped  state. 

We  might  go  a  little  farther,  without 
losing  hold  of  the  ground  of  safe  specula- 
tion. The  flowers  are  planted  by  the 
roots  fast  down  in  the  earth  ;  yet,  through 
the  stiffest  clay  and  marl,  winding  round 
rocks,  displacing  stones,  they  struggle 
upwards  to  the  light  of  day.  By  a  similar 
necessity,  man,  too,  climbs  upwards 
towards  the  ideal.  The  soul  is  uncon- 
tented with  what  is  low  and  dark,  and,  like 
the  plant,  struggles  towards  the  heaven 
of  truth,  and  the  light  of  God's  presence. 
Once  more,  how  nearly  the  plant- 
life  resembles  our  own  in  its  periods, 
its  seasons,  its  epochs  !  Like  us,  they 
have  their  period  of  childhood,  in  which 
they  put  forth  buds  only ;  in  youth, 
they  attain  to  fuller  beauty  and  strength  ; 
in  the  ripe  autumn  of  their  days,  they 
bring  their  fruit  to  perfection  ;  and  then 
fade  away.  As  their  vital  energies,  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
lives,  first  grow,  and  then  decline,  so  each 
individual  day  witnesses  a  corresponding 
waxing  and  waning.  With  sunrise,  they 
awaken,  bloom  airily  throughout  the  day  ; 
and,  like  us,  shut  their  eyes  wearily  to- 
gether, when  the  night  is  come. 

At  the  approach  of  Night  all  Nature 
puts  on  an  attitude  of  expectation.  A 
deep  silence  settles  down  on  lands,  and 
woods,  and  waters.     Hushed  are  all  the 
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and  thousandfold  other  voices  of  restless- 
ness, or  passion,  or  pain,  made  vocal  the 
hours  of  day.  They  all  slumber  :  in  the 
high  grass,  on  lofty  boughs,  or  whereso- 
ever they  have  built  their  houses,  nests, 
or  other  habitations.  Over  the  whole 
plant-kingdom,  too,  has  the  Night  poured 
out  the  cup  of  her  drowsy  enchantments. 
Vanished  are  all  the  flowers  which  in  the 
sunlight  beamed  upon  us  like  merry, 
laughing,  joyous  human  faces.  Here  and 
there,  a  single  one  lingers  half-open  in 
the  deepening  shades.  But  most  of  them 
have  folded  their  petals  close  together, 
and  returned  to  the  bud-like  form  of  their 
infancy  ;  just  as  human  faces  in  sleep  put 
off  the  marks  of  thought,  and  care,  and 
guilt,  and  wear  once  more  childhood's 
look  of  innocence  and  calm. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the  sleep  of 
plants^  which,  supposing  that  they  really 
sleep,  have  certainly  different  7namiers  of 
sleeping.  To  speak  familiarly,  some  go 
to  sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  others  with 
their  eyes  shut.  They  do  not  allio\6.  their 
petals  close  together,  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  ;  but  all  exhibit  sleep- 
phenomena  of  some  kind.  Of  those  which 
do  thus  close  and  assume  the  bud-form, 
the  various  species  of  the  Composite  family 
are  the  most  numerous,  and,  by  reason  of 
their  bright  yellow  and  white,  or  wholly 
yellow  flowers,  the  most  conspicuous. 
Members  of  this  family  are  the  Dande- 
lion, Daisy,  Hawkbit,  Hawkweed,  and 
Cat's  Ear.  Our  readers  may  soon  see  for 
themselves  (if  they  have  not  noticed  al- 
ready) how  the  ligulate  florets  of  the  ray, 
at  the  approach  of  night,  close  up  over 
the  tubular  florets  of  the  disk,  like  some 
fond  mother  ber 
lulling  it  to  sleep. 

But  monopetalous  flowers — those  whose 
corolla  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  —  can- 
not do  this.  They  keep  their  corolla  open 
by  night,  as  by  day  ;  but  they  do  not 
wholly  resist  the  soothing  sleep-sugges- 
tions of  the  darkness,  nevertheless.  See 
how  the  foxglove  and  the  stately  mul- 
lein droop  their  proud  heads,  like  a 
man  thoroughly  tired  by  a  long  day's  toil 
or  travel ;  and  how  the  Euphorbias,  or 
the  masses  of  tiny-flowered  wood-galium, 
bend  their  blossoms  towards  each  other, 
like  a  group  of  children  crouching  to- 
gether for  mutual  warmth  and  comfort 
during  nocturnal  cold  and  rain  !  So,  too, 
like  children  seeking  protection  beneath 
their  mother's  apron,  the  tender  blos- 
soms of  the  touch-me-not  balsam  at  night- 
fall  cover  and   hide   beneath   their  own 


leaves.  The  phenomena  of  plant-life, 
then,  during  the  night  are  diverse  ;  but 
all  remind  us  of  something  human,  and, 
generally,  of  something  connected  with 
sleep. 

But,  again,  this  so-called  sleep  of  plants, 
extends  to  all  their  parts  ;  to  the  foliage- 
leaves  for  instance.  In  general,  they 
press  more  closely  to  the  stem  ;  some 
fold  up  like  the  flowers  ;  others  hang 
more  loosely  on  to  the  stem,  and  lie  one 
over  another,  just  as  our  limbs  are  prone 
to  dispose  themselves  when  the  tension 
of  the  muscles  is  relaxed  in  slumber.  In 
this  manner,  the  feather-like  leaflets  of 
the  Mimosas,  Acacias,  Cassias,  and  of  all 
similar  Papilionaceous  plants,  arrange 
themselves  by  night  ;  while  the  leaves  of 
the  trefoil,  and  still  more  of  the  wood- 
sorrel,  cling  together  by  the  edges,  and 
remain  thus  till  daylight. 

Besides  these  day-flowers,  there  are 
uight-flowers,  chiefly  tropical.  These  are 
generally  very  short-lived.  They  will 
bloom,  and  load  the  air  with  perfume  a 
summer's  night  through,  and  then  drop 
off.  Of  night-flowers,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  striking  is  the  Cereus  grandi- 
Jlora,  or  Night-blowing  Cereus.  At  about 
midnight,  its  broad  white  blossoms,  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  burst  forth 
so  suddenly  that  you  can  almost  see  them 
unfold.  At  the  same  instant,  the  con- 
servatory is  filled  with  a  delicious  odour, 
which  we  have  heard  compared  to  va- 
nilla. 

We  cannot  end  more  satisfactorily  this 
little  essay  upon  flowers  than  with  Hein- 
rich  Heine's  beautiful  words  about  their 
odours  :  "  Odours  are  the  feelings  of 
flowers  ;  and  as  the  human  heart  in  the 
night-time,  when  it  believes  itself  alone 
and  unlistened  to,  feels  more  profoundly 
than  by  day  ;  so  the  flowers,  too  modes't 
to  utter  themselves  in  the  light,  seem  to 
wait  for  the  covering  of  darkness  to 
express  their  feelings  completely,  and 
breathe  them  out  in  soft  odours." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SICILY. 

Every  nation  has  some  thorn  in  its 
side,  and  Italy  has  more  than  one;  but, 
of  all  its  thorns,  Sicily  is  perhaps  the 
most  troublesome.  Sicily  has  had  a  mel- 
ancholy history,  and  has  been  going 
downwards  ever  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 
granary  of  Rome.  It  has  been  con- 
quered, pillaged,  overrun  by  its   numer- 
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ous  oppressors,  but  never  has  had  any 
good  clone  to  it ;  and  its  last  holders  be- 
fore it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bons, adopted  the  simple  plan  of  allow- 
ing it  to  do  exactly  as  it  pleased,  and  get 
on  as  it  best  could  with  its  inveterate 
abuses,  provided  it  yielded  a  handsome 
annual  revenue  for  the  King  to  spend. 
From  time  immemorial  there  has  existed 
in  Sicily  a  peculiar  species  of  brigandage, 
which  is  even  now  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  island.  The  brigands  are 
not  like  the  Neapolitan  brigands.  They 
do  not  form  bands,  and  swarm  about  dis- 
tricts wiiich  they  have  made  their  own. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  ordinary 
Sicilian  society,  and  seem  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life  in  the  four 
western  provinces,  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  Palermo.  When  they  are  wanted 
by  their  chiefs  to  act  they  are  ready,  and 
meanwhile  they  do  a  large  amount  of 
robbery  and  murder  on  their  own  ac- 
count in  a  quiet  way,  and  with  almost 
perfect  impunity.  If  they  commit  smaller 
crimes  they  are,  indeed,  punished  when 
they  are  caught,  but  if  they  go  high 
enough  in  crime  to  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
they  are  acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
From  time  immemorial,  also,  the  brig- 
ands have  been  the  allies  of  the  clergy  ; 
not  always  the  political  allies,  for  the 
brigands  joined  Garibaldi  with  conspicu- 
ous enthusiasm,  but  the  social  and  do- 
mestic allies,  and  now  they  and  the 
priests  are  sworn  friends,  and  hate  with 
equal  intensity  the  Italian  Government. 
Formerly  the  Sicilian  Church  had  a  sort 
of  independence  of  Rome,  but  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility 
this  independence  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  Sicilian  priests  are  the  obedient 
tools  of  the  directing  authorities  of  Ul- 
tramontanism.  The  soil  of  Sicily  is  for 
the  most  part  the  property  of  great  hold- 
ers, and  such  cultivation  as  is  bestowed 
on  it  is  the -work  of  peasants  who  live  in 
towns  and  go  out  to  labour  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  day.  There  are  no  villages, 
no  farmhouses,  and  scarcely  any  roads, 
so  that  there  is  no  rural  population  to 
withstand  the  brigands,  or  to  be  op- 
pressed by  them.  The  great  proprietors 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  live  on 
very  comfortable  terms  with  the  brigands 
and  the  priests,  with  both  of  whom  they 
made  satisfactory  bargains.  Were  it  not 
that  Eastern  Sicily  is  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  Western,  and  that  even 
in  Western  Sicily  there  is  some  sort  of 
commercial  life  which  asks   the   Italian 


Government  to  protect  it,  society  in 
Sicily  would  be  arrayed  altogether 
against  the  Italian  Government.  And 
what  troubles  England  with  regard  to 
Ireland  also  troubles  Italy  with  regard  to 
Sicily.  A  Constitutional  Government 
must  respect  the  forms  of  freedom,  and 
as  Sicily  returns  deputies  to  the  Italian 
Parliament,  these  deputies,  although  po- 
litically they  may  not  belong  to  the  party 
in  Sicily  hostile  to  the  Government,  nat- 
urally seek  to  please  their  local  friends 
by  calling  out  that  Sicily  is  enslaved  and 
oppressed  whenever  means  adequately 
strong  are  taken  to  repress  crime.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Sicily  annoys  and  embarrasses  each 
Italian  Ministry  in  turn  ;  and  of  no  part 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom  is  it  more  true 
than  of  Sicily  that  Ultramontanism  is  for 
Italy  a  political  danger,  and  not  merely  a 
preposterous  creed,  and  that  it  means  the 
central  energy  of  a  great  force  which  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  shake  off  a  civiliza- 
tion it  detests,  and  to  restore  the  beloved 
reign  of  every  kind  of  abuse. 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Afondes, 
M.  Louis-Lande,  has  collected  from 
Italian  sources  many  curious  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  recent  history  of  Sicily.  Be- 
fore Garibaldi  arrived  in  i860  to  make 
Sicily  the  basis  of  those  operations  which 
were  to  end  in  imposing  on  Sicily  the 
Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  there 
was  a  state  of  things,  even  in  the  bad  parts 
of  the  island,  which  had  a  strange  outside 
show  of  order.  The  police  were  the 
brigands,  and  the  brigands  were  the  po- 
lice ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  organized 
robbery  which  made  things  not  so  very 
bad  for  those  who  had  no  choice  but  to 
submit  to  be  fleeced.  The  public  force 
consisted  of  what  were  termed  "  compa- 
nies of  arms,"  relics  of  the  times  when 
each  feudal  owner  had  his  retainers  to 
fight  for  him  and  carry  on  his  quarrels 
with  his  neighbours.  The  captain  of  a 
company  undertook  to  be  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  a  district.  If  any  very 
great  outrage  was  committed,  or  if  the 
injured  person  had  sufficient  social  stand- 
ing to  call  with  effect  for  redress,  the 
captain  paid  an  indemnity.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  following  up  the  offender  by 
any  process  of  law  ;  but  if  the  crimina^l 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  the  brigand 
police,  the  captain  repaid  himself  by 
spoiling  as  quickly  as  he  could  some  in- 
habitant of  a  neighbouring  district,  while 
if  the  criminal  was  a  stranger  trespass- 
ing on  the  sacred  ground  of  the  company, 
then  he  was  killed  off  at  the  first  oppoj:- 
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•tunity,  and  the  Judge  of  the  district  — 
for  the  farce  of  having  Judges  was  kept 
up  —  was  merely  informed  that  there  had 
been  a  death,  and  no  more  trouble  was 
taken.  For  eleven  years  the  whole  po- 
lice of  Sicily  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  fi-j-st-class  brigand,  who,  until  he  got 
excited  by  adverse  political  news  in  1859, 
was  the  mildest  of  men,  and  made  every- 
thing as  comfortable  as  possible.  There 
was  a  sort  of  security  under  his 
administration.  Travellers  paid  to  be 
safe,  and  they  were  safe.  And  it  was 
only  towards  the  close  of  this  supreme 
police-brigand's  reign  that  he  lost  his 
authority,  because  a  brigand  in  a  very 
inferior  position  ventured  to  try  to  as- 
sassinate him  in  open  day  as  he  was 
walking  with  his  wife,  and  was  allowed 
to  escape  with  impunity.  When  Gari- 
baldi arrived,  the  brigands  generally 
took  his  side,  and,  as  a  good  way  of 
showing  their  enthusiasm  for  his  sacred 
cause,  broke  open  all  the  prisons,  and 
restored  their  suffering  brethren  to  a 
liberty  by  which  they  profited  so  much 
that  Garibaldi's  regiments  were  quite  in- 
conveniently full  of  convicts.  But  Gari- 
baldi was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  let  his 
followers  pursue  their  own  devices  ;  and 
while  his  Dictatorship  lasted  he  made 
the  brigands  feel  they  had  a  master.  At 
last,  however,  the  Italian  Government 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  behaved  as 
a  regular  government  is  bound  to  do. 
It  introduced  law  and  trial  by  jury,  and 
reforms  in  the  police  and  in  the  magis- 
tracy, and  did  its  very  best  to  put  down 
brigandage  by  main  force.  But  its  suc- 
cess has  been  very  imperfect,  for  the 
brigands  gained  more  by  having  juries  to 
try  them  than  they  lost  by  having  soldiers 
to  hunt  them  down.  It  is  indeed  most 
difficult  to  hunt  brigands  down  in  Sicily, 
for  almost  every  one  is  a  brigand  or  a 
friend  of  a  brigand,  and  no  one  would 
dream  for  a  moment  of  doing  anything 
so  unhandsome,  so  dishonourable,  and 
so  un-Sicilian  as  helping  Justice  to  catch 
and  punish  a  murderer.  There  is,  too,  a 
strong  local  spirit  in  Sicily,  and  the 
Sicilians    are   indis:nant   that   they  have 


It  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  but  it  must 
be  said,  in  justice  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, that  it  is  a  state  of  things  which  it 
has  worked  hard  to  mend.  General  Medi- 
ci, one  of  Garibaldi's  companions,  was 
sent  to  Palermo  in  i8'68,  and  for  four  years 
held  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority 
in  his  hands,  and  made  even  the  brig- 
ands respect  him.  But  there  were  loud 
outcries  against  this  unconstitutional 
union  of  the  civil  and  military  powers, 
and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Op- 
position who  had  joined  in  these  out- 
cries came  into  office,  and  had  to  see  the 
result  of  their  clamour  in  the  resignation 
of  General  Medici,  and  in  things  getting 
much  worse  in  Palermo  since  he  left. 
The  Palermo  brigands  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  1866 of  an  open  outbreak  against 
the  Government,  and  for  about  a  week 
the  city  was  in  their  hands.  But  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  could  be  col- 
lected, the  insurgents  receivecl  so  severe 
a  lesson  that  it  will  be  with  very  great 
hesitation  that  they  will  again  openly  defy 
Italy.  If  Italy  went  to  war  and  encoun- 
tered disasters  of  any  kind,  a  Sicilian  in- 
surrection would  be  a  certainty.  But, 
as  things  are  at  present,  there  is  more  of 
a  sul.en  opposition  to  everything  the 
Government  does  than  risk  of  a  violent 
catastrophe.  The  law  is  looked  upon  as 
a  foreign  and  evil  invention  by  the  true 
Sicilian,  and  he  resists  it  as  much  as  he 
dares,  and  gains  glory  and  social  esteem 
by  the  amount  of  resistance  that  he  ven- 
tures to  show.  If  a  new  law  is  intro- 
duced which  is  distasteful  to  the  brig- 
ands and  the  priests,  it  is  simply  ignored, 
unless  the  penalties  of  disregarding  it 
are  too  heavy.  The  people  of  Palermo 
for  the  most  part  decline  to  go  through 
the  form  of  civil  marriage,  without  which 
the  religious  ceremony  has  no  legal  effect. 
The  Government  can  make  their  chil- 
dren illegitimate  in  point  of  law,  but  it 
cannot  make  them  marry  otherwise  than 
as  they  please.  In  fact,  it  is  not  those 
who  are  at  present  confronting  it  that 
the  Government  can  hope  to  do  much 
with,  or  reduce  to  order   and  obedience. 


are  inaignant 
not  Home  Rule  after  their  own  fashion,  i  It  is  obliged  to  look  to  the  future,  to  ed 
and  that  strangers  like  the  Italians  per- 1  ucate  children,  to  make  roads,  to  im- 
sist  in  interfering  and  forbidding  them  to  ]  prove  ports,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 


cut  each  other's  throats.     Sicily  for  the 
Sicilians  is  the  cry  of  the  brigands  ;  and 


new  era  of  material  prosperity.     It  has 
done  much  more  in    this  way  for   Sicily 


as  Sicily  for  the   Sicilians  means  Sicily  j  than  could  have  been  expected,  consid- 
for  the  tjltramontanes,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  I  ering    the    great     disadvantages    under 
priests  too,  and  the  sort  of  treason  which  |  which  it  has   to    work.     It   has 
Prince    Bismarck   so    much    dislikes    is 
quite  the  fashion  in  Sicilian  pulpits. 


which  it  has  to  work.  It  has  built  a 
great  number  of  schools,  and  got  a  fair 
proportion  of  children  to  attend  them; 
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it  has  spent  large  sums  on  public  works  ; 
it  will  soon  open  up  the  interior  of  the 
island,  which  is  at  present  almost  un- 
known to  the  dwellers  on  the  coast ;  it  is 
making  Palermo  an  excellent  commercial 
harbour,  and  a  very  considerable  commer- 
cial centre.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  only 
will  abolish  trial  by  jury  and  give  up  all 
attempts  to  govern  Sicily  according  to 
Sicilian  ideas,  then,  as  M.  Louis-Lande 
says,  there  may  be  hopes  for  Sicily  even 
in  this  generation.  He  invites  his  French 
readers  to  look  at  Ireland  and  see  the 
happy  effects  produced  there  by  Coer- 
cion Acts.  Perhaps  Irishmen  would  not ' 
think  the  comparison  complimentary  ; 
but  it  is  only  when  foreign  critics  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  difficulties  under 
which  government  is  often  actually  carried 
on  that  they  can  recognize  that  measures 
must  often  be  taken  which  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments honestly  regret. 


\ 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  FUTURE   OF   ROYALTY. 

The  Confirmation  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  Albert  Victor  of  HohenzoUern, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  would  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed in  such  detail,  or  by  telegraph, 
but  for  the  dulness  of  the  season,  but 
still  it  has  an  interest  of  a  kind  for  all 
speculative  politicians.  The  lad  is  the 
future  heir  of  the  greatest  throne  now  ex- 
isting in  the  world,  but  it  may  be  forty 
years  before  he  ascends  it,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  a  moment's  speculation 
whether,  when  his  turn  has  arrived,  the 
throne  will  be  there  to  receive  him.  In 
other  words,  will  the  extraordinary  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  control,  or 
leadersh-p,  or  presidency  of  most  Euro- 
pean States  is  entrusted  to  a  minute 
hereditary  caste,  comprising  at  most  only 
three  families  —  the  Catholic  House,  the 
Protestant  House,  and  the  House  of 
0th  man  —  endure  through  the  active 
lives  of  two  more  generations  ?  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  hour  to  think  that  it  will 
not,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  hour  to 
fancy  that  Christianity  is  dying  ;  but  we 
are  by  no  means  confident  that  the  be- 
lief is  founded  upon  anything  better  than 
an  a  priori  assumption  that  the  age,  i.e.^ 
the  general  temper  of  Western  mankind, 
is  hostile  to  hereditary  claims.  No  one 
knows  or  can  know  very  much  of  the 
general  temper  of  European  peoples,  for 
they  have  only  to-day  begun  to  have  a 


chance  of  displaying  a  political  temper  at 
all.  The  masses  have  only  just  begun  to 
will  about  politics,  and  nobody  can  pretend 
to  state  accurately  what  their  will  is,  —  to 
assert  that  it  is  not  conservative,  or  to 
maintain  that  the  new  depositaries  of 
power  will  not  come  to  much  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  old  depositaries  did. 
We  are  always  hearing  of  socialism  and 
communism,  and  the  like  ;  but  Jacqueries 
have  occurred  before  without  much  politi- 
cal result,  and  after  all,  outside  England 
a  heavy  majority  of  the  European  peoples 
are  in  some  form  or  other  possessed  of 
landed  property.  They  have  not  shown 
as  yet  anyt^liing  like  a  strong  inclination 
to  be  rid  of  individual  rulers,  or  except  in 
France  to  eject  the  families  which  his- 
toric events  have  placed  in  the  position 
of  hereditary  leaders.  Even  in  France, 
if  the  eldest  Bourbon  had  been  a  person 
of  modern  ideas  —  a  man,  for  example, 
like  the  head  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Braganzas,  the  sort  of  King  Mr. 
Huxley  would  make,  —  he  would  be  at 
this  moment  on  a  throne,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  a  large  majority  of  the  effect- 
ive males  of  France  ;  and  that  he  is  not 
is,  after  all,  very  much  an  accident.  His 
cousin  of  Aumale  in  his  place  would  have 
been  Sovereign  almost  to  a  certainty. 
The  peoples  may  show  an  active  dis- 
like to  Royalty  one  day,  possibly  will 
show  it,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  at 
most  undecided,  and  a  very  little  change 
might  reawaken  everywhere  the  loyalty 
which  military  success  has  reawakened 
in  Prussia.  It  is  hardly  twenty-six  years 
yet  since  belief  in  the  HohenzoUern 
seemed  extinct  in  Prussia,  and  now  uni- 
versal suffrage  returns  a  nearly  un- 
broken majority  of  loyalists.  The  dispo- 
sition to  make  new  dynasties  is  no  doubt 
extinct,  but  then  that  indisposition  tends 
to  protect  rather  than  to  assail  the  caste 
which  actually  possesses  sovereign  pow- 
er, the  peoples  when  they  elect  turning 
to  the  old  race  with  an  impulse  which  is, 
we  confess,  to  us  almost  unintelligible. 
Only  one  new  family  now  occupies  a 
throne,  and  that  —  the  family  of  Berna- 
dotte  —  has  been,  so  to  speak,  adopted 
and  absorbed  by  the  "  European  family  ; '" 
and  in  all  Europe,  with  its  roomful  of 
Pretenders,  there  is  not  a  new  man  who 
can  be  fairly  said  to  be,  even  secretly,  a 
pretender  to  a  throne  ;  not  a  General,  not 
a  statesman,  not  a  demagogue.  Bis- 
marck for  King  is  as  impossible  as  Caste- 
lar,  Gambetta  more  impossible  than  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  Ricasoli  as  com- 
pletely out  of  the  running  for  that  prize 
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as  Marshal  von  Moltke.  For  all  that  ap- 
pears, the  caste  may  endure,  if  it  does 
not  perish  by  decay,  and  we  do  not  re- 
member a  time  when  the  signs  of  decay 
were  less  visible  to  ordinary  eyes.  By 
all  the  laws  of  physiologists,  the  Royal 
caste,  which  intermarries  much,  which  is 
bred  unavoidably  in  luxury,  and  which  is 
at  least  as  dissolute  as  any  aristocratic 
group,  ought  to  be  losing  its  physical 
vitality,  but  it  is  not  losing  it  at  all.  The 
Sovereigns,  actual  or  potential,  of  Europe 
would  make  a  formidable  squadron  of 
dragoons.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
perhaps  the  finest  man  physically  who 
has  reigned  since  Charlemagne.  Any 
Colonel  in  the  Guards  would  accept  his 
son  as  a  most  hopeful  recruit.  His 
nephew,  the  Red  Prince,  is  as  formidable 
a  hussar  as  ever  rode.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  as  stately  of  presence  as  an 
ideal  King.  The  eldest  Wittelbach  is  a 
wild  rider,  who  delights  in  furious  mid- 
night galloping.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  pedigree  stretches,  if  not  to  Odin, 
far  past  Egbert,  rides  as  straight  to 
hounds  as  a  professional  whip.  The 
King  of  Italy,  the  coronet  of  whose  ances- 
tor was  closed  before  Charlemagne  died, 
is  a  successful  chamois-hunter,  a  good 
cavalry  officer,  and  a  man  for  whom 
danger  has  an  actual  charm.  His  eldest 
son  is  as  strong  as  himself ;  and  his 
younger  son,  Amadeo,  a  man  of  reckless 
personal  gallantry.  The  eldest  Roma- 
noff is  almost  gigantic,  and  endures  un- 
complainingly fatigues  which  try  the  con- 
stitutions of  his  aide-de-camps.  The 
Bourbons  seem  more  worn,  but  one  of 
them,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  is  the  very  type 
of  the  cultivated,  but  over-stern  General ; 
Don  Carlos  is  six  feet  one  ;  another,  Don 
Carlos's  soldier-brother,  is  a  Murat  ;  a 
third,  the  Comte  d'Eu,  is  believed  in 
Brazil  to  be  a  General  of  unusual  capa- 
city ;  and  a  fourth  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  Franco-German  war.  It 
is  very  well  to  write  about  critins^  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
caste  is  cretin  physically,  and  not  much 
,that  it  is  wearing  out  in  mind.  It  is 
badly  bred,  no  doubt,  particularly  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  has  a  certain  lia- 
bility to  brain-disease,  while  it  is  men- 
tally bothered  by  the  clash  between 
modern  ideas  and  the  ideas  it  is  conven- 
ient for  a  reigning  caste  to  hold  ;  but  if 
the  whole  of  it  were  shovelled  into  our 
own  Upper  House,  the  Peers  as  a  body 
would  be  abler  than  they  are.  Few  of 
the  Royal  Families  may  be  able  to  com- 
pare  with   the  great  statesmen    of    the 
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world,  who  are  with  few  exceptions  the 
picked  men  of  professions  twenty  er 
thirty  times  more  numerous  than  the 
caste  ;  but  if  we  remember  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  his  eldest  son,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  Archduke  Albrecht  of 
Austria,  the  late  King  of  Dc:nmark,  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  and  King  Oscar,  it  seems 
useless  to  assert  that  the  caste  is  men- 
tally worn  out.  They  will  have  strength, 
if  their  people  will  let  them  be,  to  go  on 
being  ;  and  as  yet  there  is  no  proof  quite 
beyond  question  that  their  peoph  do  not 
intend  to  let  them  be,  that  they  are  seri- 
ously prepared  to  supersede  them  by 
other  Chiefs.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence, though  too  slight  as  yet  for  con- 
clusions, points  to  the  theory  that  thev, 
these  Hereditary  Royalties,  are  the  only 
chiefs  large  populations  will  endure  ;  that 
the  alternatives  lie  between  them  ani 
mere  officers,  selected  almost  by  chance,' 
and  sent  back  by  popular  jealausy  very 
quickly  into  obscurity.  In  the  wholi 
series  of  Republics  now  covering  both 
Americas  outside  Brazil,  there  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  single  figure  occupying  any- 
thing like  the  position  that,  for  instance, 
Wellington  occupied  in  this  country  ;  not 
one  who  is  an  accepted  force,  a  person- 
age whose  influence  will  endure  for  life. 
Of  course  institutions  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  men,  but  the  masses 
now  assuming  power  may  not  be  more 
willing  than  the  influential  classes  who 
preceded  them  to  build  those  institu- 
tions up,  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  much 
less  willing  to  take  all  the  trouble  and 
make  all  the  sacrifices  which  impersonal 
institutions  involve.  The  popular  notion 
that  they  will,  may  prove  to  be  an  as- 
sumption, resting  upon  nothing  better 
than  the  fact  that  for  some  years  past  the 
artisans  of  cities  have  been  very  eager 
for  more  comfort,  and  much  inclined  to 
think  that  they  can  secure  it,  by  chan- 
ging certain  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments which  they  think  stand  in  their 
way.  The  artisans  of  the  cities  cannot 
govern  Europe,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  yet  that  if  their  desire  for  more 
comfort  were  abated  by  circumstances, 
as  has  been  the  case  to  some  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  they  would  remain  perma- 
nently desirous  of  a  change  the  first  steps 
towards  which  would  intensify  all  the 
evils  of  their  condition. 

May  not,  however,  to  exhaust  the 
speculative  possibilities,  a  movement 
break  out  within  the  Royal  Ciste  itself, 
a  sort  of  epidemic  of  Abdication,  pro- 
duced either  by  weariness,  or  discontent, 
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or  actual  terror  of  the  throne?  Weari- 
ness was  the  solution  of  Monarchy  im- 
agined many  years  ago  by  a  clever  novel- 
ist, who  predicted  that  in  the  year  2,500, 
or  thereabouts,  a  single  capitalist  would 
be  owner,  and  therefore  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  Kings  would  be  ham- 
pered by  constitutional  etiquettes,  till 
abdication  would  be  a  pleasant  escape 
from  an  intolerable  position  ;  and  there 
is  this  to  justify  his  idea,  that  thrones  do 
go  begging  when  their  conditions  are  un- 
pleasant. Belgium  was  refused,  Greece 
was  refused,  Spain  was  refused,  —  the 
latter  under  circumstances  which  made 
the  refusal  but  little  creditable  to  the 
refuser.  Leopold  of  Coburg  refused  Bel- 
gium for  months  because  of  her  constitu- 
tion ;  Prince  Alfred  of  England  refused 
Greece  ;  and  Ferdinand,  Ex-King  of 
Portugal,  declined  Spain,  though  proba- 
bly the  one  man  in  Europe  whom  Span- 
iards would  have  cordially  supported. 
But  the  abdicattion  of  a  born  King  has 
yet  to  occur,  though  the  last  King  of 
Denmark  who  also  possessed  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  threatened  to  run  for  President 
if  the  Holienzollerns  worried  him  too 
much.  Nobody  steps  do^n  voluntarily 
out  of  his  caste,  and  Kings  have  quite  as 
much  pride  of  caste  as  other  men,  — 
more,  because  they  are  never  in  their 
own  minds  quite  sure  that  their  rank  is 
not  part  of  a  Providential  scheme,  that 
their  right  of  birth  is  not,  on  some  inter- 
pretation or  other  and  in  some  sense, 
'•divine."  Kings  hold  on  very  hard,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  would  hold  on, 
we  imagine,  even  if  the  Crown  ceased  to 
be  sufBciently  or  even  decently  gilded,  or 
if  the  work  were  exceedingly  severe. 
We  could  imagine,  indeed,  a  King  com- 
pelled to  do  work  which  he  could  not 
accomplish,  feeling  as  Lord  Althorp  used 
to  say  he  felt,  and  resolving  to  abdicate  ; 
but  before  the  resolution  became  fixed  he 
would  learn  to  trust  some  one  with  the 
work,  and  patiently  to  await  results. 
The  self-conceit  of  Kings,  Prince  Bis- 
marck ooce  said,  knows  no  laws.  Even 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  thought  himself  fit 
to  govern,  and  it  is  said,  received  in  the 
Hradschin  the  news  of  the  cession  of 
Lombardy  with  the  malicious  remark,  that 
after  all  his  nephew  had  not  made  so 
much  of  his  work.  As  to  terror,  Kings 
feel  it  like  other  people,  but  they  do  not 
often  abdicate  from  fear.  The  certainty 
of  assassination — and  as  De  Quincey 
has  shown,  it  amounted  to  that  —  did  not 
diminish  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the   Caisarship  of   Rome,  and  the  inces- 


sant danger  in  which  Czars  must  live  has 
produced  no  abdication.  The  caste  will 
hold  on,  we  imagine,  until  opinion  is  so 
modified,  even  in  armies,  that  thrones 
are  no  longer  possible,  and  the  interval 
may  easily  be  long  enough  to  allow  two 
Victors  to  become  crowned  rulers  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 


From  The  Examiner. 
OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  MOROCCO. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  concerning  which  we 
seem  to  know  and  care  less  than  we  do 
about  Morocco.  It  is  high  time,  how- 
ever, that  a  new  leaf  be  turned  over  in 
this  matter,  and  a  little  of  the  public  at- 
tention demanded  for  a  country  which, 
from  the  value  of  its  natural  resources, 
proximity  —  within  two  hours' sail  of  a 
British  port  —  and  other  causes,  ought 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us. 
The  advancement  of  commerce  and  the 
suppression  of  slavery  have  hitherto  been 
the  two  chief  objects  of  all  our  dealings 
with  African  nations,  except  Morocco. 
It  is  true,  though  probably  little  known, 
that  we  keep  up  a  costly  ambassadorial 
and  consular  establishment  in  that  coun- 
try, but  as  yet  we  have  kept  it  up  for  noth- 
ing. The  splendid  field  for  commerce 
which  Morocco  should  afford  to  our  mer- 
cantile enterprise  is  practically  closed 
against  us,  while  the  trade  in  human  flesh 
flourishes  there  unheeded  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  English  flag. 

A  short  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  commercial  and  other  rela- 
tions with  the  Moorish  empire  will  plainly 
show  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  radi- 
cal alteration  in  the  policy  we  pursued 
in  our  dealings  with  Sidi  Mohammed, 
and  have  hitherto  continued  with  his  son 
and  successor.  By  our  present  treaty  — 
made  some  eighteen  years  ago  —  British 
subjects  in  Morocco  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  that  "are  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
nations."  These  privileges  are  more 
amply  defined  in  the  treaties  since  made 
by  Morocco  with  France,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  &c.  But  though  by  these 
treaties  trade  is  nominally  permitted,  it 
is  placed  under  restrictions  that  in  reality 
keep  it  at  a  complete  standstill.  For 
instance,  Morocco  is  a  grain-growing 
country,  and  from  its  great  fertility  in 
that  respect  might  be  made  to  produce 
wheat  enough  to    supply  all   Europe  — 
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and  yet  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  alto- 
gether prohibited.  It  is  known  that  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  exist 
in  the  country  in  large  quantities,  but  no 
attempt  to  reach  this  mineral  wealth  by 
the  opening  and  working  of  mines  will  be 
permitted.  Besides  wheat,  several  other 
valuable  articles  of  commerce  are  placed 
under  prohibition  —  notably  palmetto, 
which  grows  in  Morocco  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  But  even  with  the  trade  that 
is  allowed,  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the 
way,  so  great  as  to  be  completely  inter- 
dictory. Chief  of  these  is,  that  it  is  not 
allowed  at  all  with  several,  and  some  of 
these  the  best,  of  the  Moorish  ports. 
Santa  Cruz,  the  finest  port  in  the  Em- 
pire, is  altogether  closed  to  Europeans, 
whilst  at  others,  where  it  is  permitted, 
the  anchorage  is  most  insecure  ;  some 
also  being  faced  by  reefs  of  rocks,  which 
often  prevent  vessels  communicating  with 
the  shore  for  many  weeks  at  a  time. 
Some  of  these  ports  might  be  greatly 
improved  at  a  small  outlay,  but  the  late 
Sultan  would  neither  undertake  this  him- 
self nor  allow  it  to  be  done  by  foreign- 
ers. For  example,  at  Tangier  the  foun- 
dations still  remain  of  the  moles  con- 
structed by  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  but  afterwards  destroyed  on 
our  evacuation  of  the  place.  These 
might  be  made  serviceable  again  at  a 
trifling  expense,  but  the  Sultan  had 
always  refused  to  permit  it  as  it  would 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  those  of  his 
subjects  who  now  make  it  their  business 
to  carry  goods  and  passengers  from  ves- 
sels on  shore  on  tlicir  backs.  Another 
and  most  serious  impediment  to  trade  is 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  lighters  for 
unloading  ships'  cargoes  is  kept  as  an 
imperial  monopoly.  A  very  few  are 
placed  at  each  port,  and  vessels  have  to 
wait,  in  some  cises  for  weeks,  to  take 
their  turn  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded. 

But  even  such  as  these  treaties  are,  it 
has  b6en  found  that  the  Sultan  has  not 
hesitated  to  break  them.  For  instance. 
By  one  treaty-stipulation  subjects  of  for- 
eign powers  were  allowed  to  trade  with 
any  Moorish  subjects,  and  they  were  em- 
powered to  recover  debts  from  them. 
Acting  on  this,  many  European  mer- 
chants advanced  money  or  goods  to  gov- 
ernors of  Moorish  provinces,  on  the 
security  of  legal  and  official  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  debts,  and  written  promises 
for  their  repayment  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest or  sheepshearing,  when  the  govern- 
ors would  collect  the  tithe-taxes  from  the 
people.     When,  however,  the  debts  be- 


came due  the  debtors  for  the  most  part 
repudiated  them,  and  on  the  matter  being 
laid  before  the  Sultan  by  the  diplomatic 
representative,  he  supported  the  debtors 
by  saying  that  the  treaty  clause  did  not 
apply  to  Government  officials,  such  as 
the  debtors  were.  Yet  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  their  being  men  in  official 
position,  and,  as  such,  men  of  standing 
and  substance,  that  the  European  mer- 
chants had  made  the  advances.  After 
some  negotiation  the  Sultan  consented 
that  the  claims  of  the  merchants  (Amount- 
ing to  a  very  considerable  gross  sum) 
should  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  legal 
tribunal.  But  in  this  tribunal  the  law 
was  administered  by  Shraa,  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  By  this  law  of  Shraa  no  evi- 
dence is  admitted  from  witnesses  of  other 
than  the  Mohammedan  faith  ;  and  as  in 
this  cas«  the  claimants  were  all  of  them 
either  Christians  or  Jews,  their  evidence 
was  not  received,  and  no  fair  decisions 
were  arrived  at.  The  claims  are  there- 
fore for  the  most  part  still  outstanding, 
and  in  all  probability  will  never  be  set- 
tled. The  following  affords  another 
instance  of  evasion.  By  treaty  the  goods 
of  European  merchants  are  not  liable  to 
pay  any  tax  or  duty  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  custom-house  and 
paid  the  import  duty.  According  to  this 
stipulation  a  European  merchant  might 
remove  his  goods  from  one  port  to 
another  by  land  without  additional  impost. 
But  the  Moorish  Government  has  lately 
evaded  this  by  charging  a  duty  on  every 
camel,  or  mule,  or  donkey's  load  of  goods 
which  enters  the  gates  of  a  Moorish 
town.  It  declares,  however,  that  the 
duty  is  paid  on  the  animal^  not  on  the 
goods  he  carries,  and  that  it  is  charged  to 
the  driver,  who,  being  a  Moorish  subject, 
may  be  taxed  ad  libitum.  But  of  course 
the  camel  or  mule  driver  has  to  charge 
the  duty  to  his  European  employer,  and 
this  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  mer- 
chant's paying  an  additional  duty.  The 
last  instance  which  we  shall  give,  though 
not  concerned  with  trade,  is  an  equally 
unfair  and  vexatious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Moorish  Government  towards 
the  subjects  of  foreign  nations.  By 
treaty  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  engages 
that  "British  subjects  residing  in  his 
dominion  shall  enjoy  their  personal  secu- 
rity in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  are  entitled  to  do 
witiiin  the  territories  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty."  But  now  the  Moorish  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  no  foreigner  shall 
travel  anywhere    outside   of   a  Moorish 
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town  unless  accompanied  by  a  Moorish 
soldier,  or,  if  he  does,  he  does  it  on  his 
own  responsibility.  So  that  if  an  Eng- 
lishman were  robbed  in  the  market-place 
of  Tangier  —  just  outside  the  gates  —  he 
could  obtain  no  redress,  unless  he  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  Moorish  soldier, 
the  cost  of  which  escort  is  from  four  to 
eight  shillings  a  day  I  That  England, 
through  her  representatives,  should 
meekly  submit  to  such  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rights  of  her  subjects  as  this,  shows 
a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  long-suffering 
for  which,  judging  from  her  ordinary 
dealings  with  African  potentates,  few 
would  have  been  ijiclined  to  give  her 
credit. 

In  another  matter,  that  of  slavery,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  arouse  the  deepest 
feelings  of  horror  in  the  English  mind, 
we  have  shown  ourselves  equally  com- 
placent and  forbearing  in  Morocco. 
There  negro  slavery  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  domestic  institutions,  the 
slaves  being  mostly  brought  from  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Soudan,  but  sometimes  from 
the  East,  and  sold  in  open  market  in  the 
towns.  Now  it  might  not  be  possible, 
nor  if  it  were  would  it  probably  be  ex- 
pedient, for  any  European  Power  to  get 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  slaves  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. But  England  has  quite  sufficient 
power  and  influence  —  if  she  chose  to 
exercise  it — with  the  Maroquine  Court 
to  obtain  the  introduction  of  many  salu- 
tary restrictions  in  this  trade,  the  only 
one  which  at  present  appears  to  be  quite 
free  in  Morocco.  The  sale  of  slaves  in 
open  market  in  those  towns  where  Eng- 
lish diplomatic  establishments  are  main- 
tained, might  be  prohibited.  A  firm  in- 
sistance  on  such  a  restriction  as  this 
would  only  be  consistent  from  a  nation 
like  ours,  which  has  lavished  millions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  But  so  far  from 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  having  yet  been 
made,  it  would  appear  as  if  as  regards 
Morocco  we  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  rather  approved  of  slavery 
than  otherwise.  The  efforts  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  present 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Sultan, 
received  neither  assistance  nor  sympa- 
thy from  our  chief  representative  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  project  was  speedily 
drowned  in  the  profusion  of  cold  water 
thrown  on  it.  But  worse  than  this,  slaves 
have  actually  been  brought  into  Morocco 
in  English   vessels.     Mr.  Richardson,  in 


his  "  Travels  in  Morocco,"  quotes  a  case 
in  which  slaves  were  brought  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Tangier  in  the  English  mail 
boat,  and  like  instances  have  occurred 
quite  recently. 

The  reason  for  this  excessive  submis- 
siveness  on  our  part  to  the  violation  of 
our  treaty  rights  by  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  our  complacent  attitude 
towards  slavery  and  slave  traffic  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  is 
a  very  mean  one  when  found.  The  fact 
is  that  we  keep  up  an  enormous  garrison 
at  Gibraltar,  which  we  feed  chiefly  and 
cheaply  from  Tangier  ;  so  in  order  to 
save  a  few  pounds  yearly  in  butcher's 
meat  for  our  soldiers  we  sacrifice  our 
honour  and  our  principles,  and  make 
"peace  at  any  price  "  our  motto  in  Mo- 
rocco. So  long  as  our  government  can 
get  as  much  cheap  beef  as  it  wants  for 
Gibraltar,  our  merchants  may  be  thwart- 
ed, and  bullied,  and  cheated  in  their 
commercial  transactions  as  much  as  the 
Moorish  Sultan  pleases  ;  and  not  even 
by  a  frown  or  a  shake  of  the  head  will 
we  infer  that  we  see  anything  to  disap- 
prove of  in  the  good  old  custom  of 
slavery.  To  show  the  importance  —  over 
all  else  —  which  is  attached  to  tiiis  mat- 
ter of  buying  cheap  meat  for  Gibraltar, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  at  Tangier  —  the 
port  from  which  the  meat  is  shipped  — 
we  have  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  a 
Consul,  both  receiving  high  salaries  and 
each  with  his  staff  of  paid  assistants  ; 
whilst  at  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Empire 
there  are  only  unpaid  vice-Consuls,  or 
Consular  agents  ;  and  at  Mogador  the 
British  Consular  business  has  been  trans- 
acted since  last  August  by  the  French 
Consul,  nor  up  to  a  recent  date  had  the 
Foreign  Office  taken  steps  to  appoint 
any  one  to  relieve  him  of  the  duties. 
And  yet  Mogador  is  the  most  important 
trading  station  on  the  Coast,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  English  mer- 
chants resident  there,  and  also  because  it 
is  the  chief  port  for  the  exportation  of  all 
native  produce — other  than  fresh  pro- 
visions. That  such  a  state  of  things  is 
not  creditable  to  England  will  be  readily 
admitted  ;  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  rem- 
edied the  better  will  be  the  natural  con- 
clusion. But  the  remedy  must  consist 
not  only  in  a  new  treaty  —  though  the 
need  for  that  is  imperative  too  —  but 
in  such  an  unflinching  insistance  on  the 
observance  of  its  stipulations  on  the  part 
of  our  chief  representative  as  will  inspire 
the  Moorish  Government  with  respect, 
instead   of,  as    now,  contempt    for    our 
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Government,  with  also,  as  regards  such 
matters  as  slavery,  a  course  of  conduct 
on  our  part  which,  while  not  disputing 
the  rights  of  other  nations  to  their  own 
social  and  domestic  arrangements,  shall 
not  make  it  appear  that  our  own  much- 
vaunted  moral  professions  are  nothing 
more  than  shams. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
TO  CHARLES   SUMNER. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

For  years,  dear  friend,  but  rarely  had  we  met, 
Fate  in  a  different  path  our  feet  had  set, 
Space  stretched  between  us,  yet  you  still  were 

near. 
And  friendship  had  no  shadows  of  regret. 

The  ocean  drear  divided  us,  but  nought 
Obscured  the  interchange  of  word  and  thought ; 
The  unbroken  line  of  sympathy  still  throbbed, 
And  unto  both  its  constant  message  brought. 

And  so  I  felt  you  were  not  far  away,  — 
The  mere  material  distance  seemed  to  lay 
Brief  barrier  to  our  meeting,  and  I  dreamed 
That  sortie  day  we  should  meet ;  ay,  any  day  — 

That  we  again  should  clasp  each  other's  hand, 
Speak  as  of  old,  and  face  to  face  should  stand  ; 
Renew  the  past,  and  plot  and  plan  again, 
As  in  years  past  we  plotted  and  we  planned. 

That  hope  is  vanished  now  —  a  sudden  change 
Hath  borne  you  from  me  far  beyond  the  range 
Of  that  familiar  life  that  here  we  knew 
Into  a  region  dim  and  far  and  strange. 

A  vaster  sea  divides  us  now —  a  stretch 
Across  whose  space  we  vainly  strive  to  reach, 
Whose  dpeps  man  passes  never  to  return, 
Fron.  whose  far  shores  there  comes  no  human 
speech. 

In  one  swift  moment  you  have  passed  and 

gone 
Out  on  the  blind  way  all  must  tread  alone, 
Uncompanied,  unfriended,  none  knows  where. 
Gone  out  into  the  vague  and  vast  unknown. 

Gone  where  no  mortal  sense  can  track  your 

flight  — 
Gone  where  Faith  casts  a  weak  and  wavering 

light, 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  Fear  bewildered 

stray, 
L,ost  in  the  pathless  silent  shades  of  night. 

Vanished  forever  from  this  World  away, 
From  all  the  accidents  of  Night  and  Day, 
The  season's  chance  or  change,  the  voice  of 

man, 
And  all  Life's  passion,  joy,  hope,  pain,  and 

play. 


Gone  in  an  instant  like  a  breath  of  wind, 
Leaving  the  dead  dumb  instrument  behind 
Through  which  the  spirit,  with  such  wondrous 

art, 
Thrilled  its  fine  harmonies  of  sense  and  mind. 

Gone  ?  —  what  is  gone,  and  whither  has  it  fled  }' 
What  means  this  dreadful  utterance  —  he  is 

dead! 
What    is  this  strange  mysterious  tie  called 

Life, 
That  bindeth  soul  to  sense  by  such  slight 

thread  ? 

Love's  grasp  is  strong,  and  yet  it  could  not 

hold 
The  somewhat  that  it  loved  :  and  thought  is 

bold, 
Yet  strove  in  vain  to  follow  where  it  fled, 
And  sank  to  earth,  the  secret  all  untold. 

Where  and  what  are  you  now  ?  what  do  you 
know, 

See,  feel  ?    Is  all  that  was  so  dark  below 

Cleared  up  at  last?  Does  memory  still  re- 
main. 

And  do  you  long  for  us  who  loved  you  so  ? 

In  this  new  life  does  huinan  feeling  last  ? 
Or  has  oblivion  blotted  out  the  Past, 
All  the  glad  joys  of  this  warm  life  of  sense, 
And  all  the  lights  and  shadows  o'er  it  cast  ? 

Or  are  you  nothing  now  ?  —  gone  like  a  tone 
Xhat  dies  to  silence  —  or  a  light  that  shone 
One  gleaming  moment,  swift  to  disappear. 
By    death's    cold    breath    to  -utter    darkness 
blown  } 

To  all  these  questions  comes  a  silence  drear  ;  — 
Stretched  o'er  Life's  utmost  verge  with  long^ 

ing  ear 
The  still  soul  listens,  but  no  answer  comes 
Save  the  low  heart-beats  of  its  hope  or  fear. 

So  we  return  to  earth  —  we  laugh  and  weep, 
Love,  hope,  despair.     Time  in  its  silent  sweep 
Bears  us  along —  till,  tired  out  at  last. 
Gladly  we  lay  us  down  in  death's  deep  sleep. 

No  matter  what  it  brings  —  at  least  it  wears 
A  peaceful  charm  of  Best  from  all  our  cares. 
Why  should  we  wish  to  toil  and  struggle  more  ? 
Is  not  sleep  sweet  if  no  dark  dreams  it  bears  .-* 

Look  at  this  face  where  death  has  laid  its  hand. 
How  calm  it  looks  !  —  how  sorrowless,  how 

grand  ! 
Life's  fever  over,  all  the  passions  fled, 
All  the  lines  smoothed  they  burned  as  with  a 

brand. 

Not  Joy's  glad  smile  in  happiest  hours  it  bore, 
Not  Love's  enchanted  look  that  once  it  wore. 
Could  lend  a  grace  so  noble,  so  refined, 
As  now  it  wears  when  Joy  and  Love  are  o'er. 
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And  yet  —  that  peace  will  never  soothe  our 

pain  ; 
He  whom  wc  loved  is  lost.     Come  back  again, 
Come  back,  we  cry  :  no,  never  !  —  all  our  love 
And  all  our  grief  cry  out  for  him  in  vain. 

That  pictured  memory  graced  with  treasures 

fair, 
That  stored  experience  rich  with  learning  rare, 
Those  garnered  thoughts  and  those  affections 

fine  — 
Are  they  all  squandered,  lost,  dispersed  in  air  ? 

Seek  as  you  will  —  blind  creature  — never  eye 
Of  mortal  man  shall  pierce  this  mystery. 
This,  this   alone   we   know,   that  nought  we 

know ; 
And  yet  we  feel  —  life  surely  cannot  die. 

Change  it  may  suffer — vanish  from  us  here, 
In  forms  beyond  our  ken  to  reappear. 
Pass  up  the  finite  scale  of  seed,  stalk,  flower, 
To  odour  —  then  fexhale  beyond  this  sphere. 

But  death  —  blank  nothing  !  at  the  very 
thought 

Reason  recoils  —  Faith  shudders  —  Hope,  dis- 
traught, 

Reels  back  aghast ;  no  wild  imagining 

Can  shape  a  shapeless  empty  void  of  naught. 

To  somewhat,  vague  and  dim  howe'er  it  be, 
The  soul  must  cling  —  mere  blank  inanity 
Defies  ou'r  utmost  stretch  of  wildest  thought. 
And  here  at  least  Hope,  Reason,  Faith  agree. 

Then  why  with  nightmare  dreams  our  spirits 

scare  ? 
If  we  will  dream  — how  sweeter  and  more  fair 
Hope's  promise  of  a  loftier  life  beyond. 
With  larger  loving  and  an  ampler  air  ! 

Of  vaster  regions  lifted  from  the  sphere 
Of  doubt  and  struggle  that  harass  us  here. 
Where  the  freed  spirit,  moving  ever  on, 
Breathes  a  diviner,  purer  atmosphere. 

So  will  I  dream,  since  nothing  we  can  know. 
Your  soul,  enfrarM;hi9ed,  wanders  to  and  fro 
On  some  Elysian  plain  beyond  our  sense. 
Communing  with  great  spirits  as  you  go. 

That  oft  a  tender  memory,  turning,  strays 
To  ws  who  tread  below  these  earthly  ways. 
Not  mourning  for  us  as  v/e  mourn  for  you, 
But  seeing  clear  above  this,  cloudy  maze. 

That,  purged  of  Time,  your  spirit  larger  grows 
In  that  new  being —  asking  not  repose. 
But  with  new  aims  and  more  expanded  powers. 
On,  on,  forever  with  glad  purpose  goes. 


And  if  'tis  all  a  dream  —  so  let  it  be  ; 
Who  shall  decide  when  all  is  mystery? 
And  yet  I  rather  choose  this  heavenly  dream 
Than  death's  dark  horror  of  inanity. 

At  least  your  noble  thoughts  can  never  die  — 
They  live  to  stir  and  lift  humanity  — 
They  live  to  sweeten  life  and  cheer  us  on  : 
If  they  are  with  us,  surely  you  are  nigh. 

Yes,  in  our  memory,  long  as  sense  remains. 
That    stalwart  frame    shall    live,   that   voice 

whose  strains 
To  lofty  purpose  pitched,  struck  like  a  fire 
Into  our  blood,  and  thrilled  through  all  our 

veins. 

That  full  sonorous  voice,  whose  high-strung 

key 
Was  tuned  to  Justice  and  to  Liberty  — 
That  sounded  like  a  charge  to  rouse  the  world 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  its  apathy. 

Nor  these  alone  ;  —  we  shall  remember  too 
The  kind  familiar  tones  of  love  we  knew. 
The  genial  converse  and  the  storied  lore, 
The  cultured  charm  that  every  listener  drew. 

The  gladsome  smile,  the  gleam  of  quick  sur- 
prise. 

That'  thrilled  the  face  and  lightened  through 
the  eyes  ; 

The  uplifting  brow,  the  utterance  frank  and 
clear, 

And  all  that  sullen  death  to  sight  denies. 

Alas  !  how  idle  are  the  words  we  say  ! 
How  poor  the  tribute  on  your  grave  we  lay  ! 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  shall  cheer  or  trouble 

more 
The  parted  spirit  or  the  insensate  clay. 

Vain  friendship's  voice,   and  vain   the   loud 

lament 
A  nation  breathed  as  o'er  your  bier  it  bent ; 
Vain  unto  you,  that  as  you  passed  away 
A  shadow  darkened  down  a  continent. 

Rest,  then,  brave  soldier,  from  the  well-fought 

fight! 
Rest,  genial  scholar,  from  the  dear  delight 
Of  arts  and  books  !     Rest,  steadfast,  stainless 

friend  ! 
Forever    ours  —  though    lost    to    sense    and 

sight. 

Stern  Duty's  champion,  at  thy  bier  We  bow  ! 
Brave,  honest,  faithful  to  the  end  —  thy  vow 
To  God  and  Freedom  kept  —  unbribed,  un- 

bought : 
Rest  thee  —  or  rise  to  loftier  labours  now. 
W.  W.  Story. 


6^  MISCELLANY. 

What  the  Hessians  of  1776  were 
Thought  of  by  the  Father  of  their 
Country.  —  The  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  sent 
the  following  letter,  dated  Feb.  8,  1777,  to  the 
commander  of  the  Hessian  troops  in  America  ; 

Baron  Hohendorff  —  At  Rome,  on  my  re- 
turn from  Naples,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
27th  December  of  the  past  year.  With  inex- 
pressible delight  I  learned  of  the  courage  dis- 
played by  my  troops  at  Trenton,  and  you  can 
imagine  my  joy  when  I  read  that  of  1950  Hes- 
sians engaged  in  the  fight,  only  300  escaped. 
According  to  this,  exactly  1650  have  been 
slain,  and  I  cannot  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion too  much  the  necessity  of  sending  an 
exact  list  to  my  attorneys  in  London.  This 
care  is  necessary,  because  the  list  sent  to  the 
English  minister  shows  a  loss  of  only  1455. 
In  this  way  I  should  suffer  a  loss  of  160,050 
florins  !  According  to  the  account  rendered 
by  the  lord  of  the  treasury  I  should  receive 
but  4S3.450  florins  instead  of  643,500  florins. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  make  me  suffer  a  loss  by  an  error  in  calcu- 
lation, and  therefore  you  must  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  prove  that  your  list  is  correct  and 
theirs  false. 

The  English  Government  objects  thaj  one 
hundred  are  wounded  only,  for  which  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  pay  the  same  price  as  for 
killed. 

Remember  that  of  the  three  hundred  Lace- 
daemonians who  defended  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, ;/<?/  one  returned.  I  should  be  happy 
if  I  could  say  the  same  of  my  brave  Hessians. 

Tell  Major  Miedorff  that  I  am  extremely 
displeased  with  his  behavior,  to  conduct  into 
camp  the  three  hundred  which  fled  the  battle- 
field at  Trenton.  During  the  whole  campaign 
he  has  not  lost  ten  of  his  whole  command. 

As  a  commentary  to  this  outrageous  letter, 
which  indirectly  asks  the  major  to  see  that 
his  men  are  butchered,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  count  [landgraf]  of  Hesse-Cassel 
receivcK:!  for  every  man  furnished  by  him 
thirty  thalers  (about  $21.00)  and  for  every 
man  killed  in  battle  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
a  sum  which  one  hundred  years  ago  equalled 
at  least  $140.00.  This  money  was  not  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  ones  left  desti- 
tute by  the  death  of  their  protectors,  but  it 
went  into  the  private  purse  of  their  illustrious 
lord. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Braun- 
schweig, Hanau,  Anspach,  Waldeck  and 
Zerbst.  According  to  Schlotzer's  statistics 
there  were  29,166  men  sold,  of  whom  11,843 
were  killed.  Transcript. 


Taming  The  Humming  Bird.  —  The  ruby 
throat  has  sometimes  been  tamed.  Mr.  Web- 
ber, in  his  "  Wild  Scenes  and  Song  Birds," 


says,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  at 
last  "I  succeeded  in  securing  an  uninjured 
captive,  which  to  my  inexpressible  delight 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  ruby-throated  species, 
the  most  splendid  and  diminutive  that  comes 
north  of  Florida.  It  immediately  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  loai 
sugar  with  one  of  fine  honey,  in  ten  of  water, 
would  make  about  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
nectar  of  flowers.  While  my  sister  ran  to 
prepare  it,  I  gradually  opened  my  hand  to  look 
at  my  prisoner,  and  saw,  to  my  no  little  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  suspicion,  that  it  was  actually 
'  playing  possum,'  feigning  to  be  dead  most 
skilfully.  It  lay  on  my  open  palm  motionless 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  I  watched  it 
in  breathless  curiosity.  I  saw  it  gradually 
open  its  bright  little  eyes  to  peep  whether  the 
w^y  was  clear,  and  then  close  them  slowly  as 
it  caught  my  eye  upon  it.  But  when  the  man- 
ufactured nectar  came,  and  a  drop  was  touche4 
upon  the  point  of  its  bill,  it  came  to  life  very 
suddenly,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  its  legs, 
drihking  with  eager  gusto  of  the  refreshing 
draught  from  a  silver  teaspoon.  When  sated 
it  refused  to  take  anymore,  and  sat  perched 
with  the  coolest  self-composure  on  my  finger, 
and  plumed  itself  quite  as  artistically  as  if  on 
its  favorite  spray.  I  was  enchanted  with  the 
bold,  innocent  confidence  with  which  it  turned 
up  its  keen  black  eyes  to  survey  us,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Well,  good  folks,  who  are  you  ? ' 
By  the  next  day  it  would  come  from  any  part 
of  either  room,  alight  upon  the  side  of  a  white 
china  cup  containing  the  mixture  and  drink 
eagerly,  with  its  long  bill  thrust  into  the  very 
base.  It  would  alight  on  my  fingers,  and  seem 
to  talk  with  us  endearingly  in  its  soft  chirps." 
Mr.  Webber  afterward  succeeded  in  taming 
several  of  the  same  species.  He  gave  them 
their  liberty  occasionally,  and  they  returned 
regularly.  At  the  time  for  migration  they  left 
for  the  winter;  but  the  next  spring  they  sought 
their  old  quarters,  and  accepted  "the  delicious 
nectar  kindly  provided  for  them,  and  by  de- 
grees brought  their  mates. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 


The  Municipal  Council  of  Geneva  has  at 
last  decided  on  the  question  of  paying  legacy 
duty  to  the  canton  on  the  Brunswick  bequest. 
The  cantonal  authorities  demanded  twelve  per 
cent,  on  the  succession,  which  would  amount 
to  no  less  than  2,471,401^  This  was  com- 
bated by  a  section  of  the  council,  who  argued 
that  the  law  exempting  public  institutions 
from  paying  a  tax  on  legacies  barred  the  claim 
of  the  canton.  The  matter  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  if  a  municipality  could  be 
termed  "  a  public  institution."  In  its  sitting 
of  Saturday  the  council  resolved,  by  16  votes 
to  14,  to  pay  the  sum  demanded.  One  member 
abstained  from  voting,  and  nine  were  absent. 
A  third  debate  on  the  subject  was,  however, 
demanded  by  M.  Turritini  on  behalf  of  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  town. 
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MELANCHOLIA,    ETC. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MELANCHOLIA. 


Saidst  thou,  The  night  is  ending,  day  is  near  ? 

Nay  now,  my  soul,  not  so ; 
We  are  sunk  back  into  the  darkness  drear, 

And  scarcely  soon  shall  know 
Even  remembrance  of  the  sweet  dead  day  ; 

Ay,  and  shall  lose  full  soon 

The  memory  of  the  moon. 
The   moon  of  early  night,  that  cheered  our 
sunless  way. 

ir. 
Once,  from  the  brows  of  Might, 
Leapt  with  a  cry  to  light 
Pallas  the  Forefighter ; 
Then  straight  to  strive  with  her 
She  called  the  Lord  of  Sea 
In,  royal  rivalry 

For  Athens,  the  Supreme  of  things, 
The  company  of  crownless  kings. 
A  splendid  strife  the  Queen  began, 
In  that  her  kingdom  making  man 
Not  less  than  equal  her  own  line 
Inhabiting  the  hill  divine. 

Ah  Fate,  how  short  a  span 

Gavest  thou  then  to  god  and  godlike  man  ! 

The  impio«s  fury  of  the  stormblasts  now 

Sweeps  unrebuked  across  Olympus'  brow  ; 
The  fair  Forefighter  in  the  strife 
For  light  and  griace  and  glorious  life 
They  sought  and  found  not ;  she  and  hers 
Had  yielded  to  the  troublous  years  ; 

No  more  they  walked  with  men,  heaven's  high 
interpreters. 


Yet,  o'er  the  gulf  of  wreck  and  pain, 
How  softly  strange  there  rose  again, 
Against  the  darkness  dimly  seen, 
Another  face,  another  queen. 
The  Maiden  Mother,  in  whose  eyes 
The  smile  of  God  reflected  lies ; 
Who  saw  around  her  gracious  feet 
The  maddening  waves  of  warfare  meet, 
And  stretching  forth  her  fingers  fair 
Upon  the  hushed  and  wondering  air 
Shed  round  her,  for  man's  yearning  sight, 
A  space  of  splendour  in  the  night. 

Are  her  sweet  feet  not  stayed  ? 
Nay,  she  is  also  gone,  the  Mother-maid  : 
And  with  her  all  the  gracious  company 
That  made  it  hope  to  live,  and  joy  to  die. 
The  Lord  is  from  the  altar  gone. 
His  golden  lamp  in  dust  o'erthrown, 
The  pealing  organ's  ancient  voice 
Hath  wandered  to  an  empty  noise, 
And  all  the  angel  heads  and  purple  wings  are 
flown. 


IV. 

Wherefore  in  this  twice-baffled  barrenness. 
This  unconsoled  twice-desolate  distress, 

For  our  bare  world  and  bleak 

We  only  dare  to  seek 


A  little  respite  for  a  little  while. 
Knowing  all  fair  things  brief, 

And  ours  most  brief,  seeing  our  very  smile 
'Mid  these  our  fates  forlorn. 
Is  only  child  of  grief. 

And  unto  grief  returneth,  hardly  born. 


We  will  not  have  desire  for  the  sweet  spring, 

Nor  mellowing  midsummer  — 

We  have  no  right  to  her  — 
The  autumn  primrose  and  late-flowering 

Pale-leaved  inodorous 
Violet  and  rose  shall  be  enough  for  us  : 

Enough  for  our  last  boon, 
That  haply  where  no  bird  belated  grieves. 
We  watch,  through  some  November  afternoon, 
The  dying  sunlight  on  the  dying  leaves. 


VI. 


Ah. 


heard  I  then  through  the  sad  silence  fall- 
ing 

Notes  of  a  new  Orphean  melody. 

Not  up  to  earth  but  down  to  darkness  calling, 

Down  to  the  fair  Elysian  company. 

Ah  then  how  willing  an  Eurydice 

The  kindly  ghosts  should  draw,  with  noiseless 
hand. 

My  shadowy  soul  into  the  shadowy  land  ; 

For  on  the  earth  is  endless  winter  come, 

And  all  sweet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  are 
dumb.  Ernest  Myers. 


I   KNEW  A  FACE. 

I  KNEW  a  face,  though  now  I  know  it  not ; 
'Tis  gone,  but  not  the  love  that  linked  it  to 

my  lot. 
It  used  to  smile  on  me,  but  now  its  smile 
Ne'er  lights  my  dreary  soul,  and  my  lone  heart 

the  while 
Lives  on   its   image.      Once   those   sparkling 

eyes 
Had  e'er  a  loving  glance  for  me  —  each  look  a 

prize  ! 
But  now  the  sunshine's  gone  that  beamed  in 

them  ; 
And  gone  is  all  the  daylight  from  my  eyes, 

which  seem 
As  though  afflicted  with  the  shading  blight 
Which  coldly  shades  the  colours  warmed  by 

beauty's  light. 
Those  lips,  which  breathed   of  bliss  —  twin 

rubies  they  — 
Are   sealed   and   cold ;    no   thrilling    accents 

softly  stray 
From  them  as  once  they  did.     She  is  no  more  ! 
Beauty  hath  called  her  sweetest  image  to  its 

shore  ; 
And  all  that  dimpled  symmetry  of  grace, 
Ovalled  by  Nature  into  such  a  perfect  face  — 
Too  fair,  alas,  to  bloom  on  mortals'  eyes  — 
Now  blossoms  in  the  rip'ning  light  of  native 

skies, 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 
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PROFESSOR  Huxley's  address. 


From  Nature. 
PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  THE  HYPOTHESIS  THAT  ANIMALS   ARE  AU- 
TOMATA, AND   ITS   HISTORY.* 

At  this  period  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  to  your 
minds  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
takes  place  at  our  sectional  meetings. 
We  there  register  the  progress  which 
science  has  made  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  do  our  best  to  advance  that 
progress  by  original  communications  and 
free  discussion.  But  when  the  honour- 
able task  of  delivering  this  evening's  lee 
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had  been  dimly  advocated  previously, 
look  the  solid  form  which  can  only  be 
given  to  scientific  ideas  by  the  definite 
observation  of  fact— I  mean  the  idea 
that  vital  phenomena,  like  all  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  physical  world,  are  capable 
of  mechanical  explanation,  that  they  are 
reducible  to  law  and  order,  and  that  the 
study  of  biology,  in  the  long  run,  is  an 
application  of  the  great  sciences  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry.  The  man  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  first  bringing  that 
idea  into  a  plain  and  tangible  shape,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  was  an  Englishman, 
William  Harvey.  Harvey  was  the  first 
clearly  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the 


ture  was  imposed  upon  me,  or  rather  as  |  ^Jj.^^j^jjq^  q£  ^1^^  blood,  and  by  that  re- 
my  friend  the  President  has  just  said,  j  ^^^.j^^^^j^  discovery  of  his,  and  by  the 
when  I  undertook  to  deliver  it,  it  occurred  i^j^,^j.^ggg    ^^^  precision   with  which    he 


to  me  that  the  occasion  of  an  evening 
lecture  might  be  turned  to  a  different 
purpose,  that  we  might  with  much  pro- 
priety and  advantage  turn  our  minds 
back  to  the  past  to  consider  what  had 
been  done  by  the  great  men  of  old,  who 
"had  gone  down  into  the  grave  with 
their  weapons  of  war,"  but  who  had 
fought  bravely  for  the  cause  of  truth 
while  they  yet  lived  — to  recognize  their 
merits,  and  to  show  ourselves  duly  grate- 
ful for  their  services.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  condition 
of  that  branch  of  science  with  which  it 
is  my  business  to  be  more  or  less  familiar 

not  to  a  very  remote  period,  for  I  shall 

go  no  further  back  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  observations  which  I 
shall  have  to  offer  you  will  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  biological  science 
of  the  time  between  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  I  propose  to  show 
what  great   ideas   in  biological   science 


took   their   origin 


_^ _._    __^       at  that  time,  in   what 

manner  the  speculations  then  originated 
have  been  developed,  and  in  what  rela- 
tion they  stand  to  what  is  now  understood 
to  be  the  body  of  scientific  biological 
truth.  The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, or  rather  the  early  part  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  great  epochs  of  biological  science. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  an  idea,  which 

*  Address  by   Prof.   Huxley,  F.R.S.,  at  the  British 
Association,  Belfast.     Aug.  24. 


clearness    and  precision   with  which    he 
reduced  that  process  to  its  mechanical 
elements,   he   laid   the   foundation   of    a 
scientific  theory  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
processes  of  living  beings  —  those  pro- 
cesses,  in  fact,  which  we  now  call  pro- 
cesses of  sustentation— and  by  his  studies 
of  development  he,  further,  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
reproduction.      But  besides  these  great 
powers  of  living  beings,  there  remains 
another  class  of  functions  —  those  of  the 
nervous    system  — with   which     Harvey 
did  not  grapple.     It  was,  indeed,  left  for 
a  contemporary  of  his,  a  man  who,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  was  mainly  stimulated  in 
these  inquiries  by  the  brilliant  researches 
of  Harvey  — R^nd    Descartes  —  to   play 
a  part  in  relation  to  the   phenomena  of 
the  nervous   system,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is   equal   in  value    to   that   which 
Harvey  played  in   regard  to  the  circula- 
tion.    And  when  we  consider  who   Des- 
cartes was,  how  brief  the  span  of  his  life,  I 
think  it  is  a  truly  wonderful  circumstance 
that   this    man,  who    died   at    fifty-four, 
should  be  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
of  philosophy  —  that,  as   I   am  informed 
by  competent  authority,  he   was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  original  mathematicians 
who  has  ever  lived,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fertility  of  his  intellect  and  the 
grasp  of  his  genius  should  have  been  so 
great  that  he  could  take  rank,  as  I   be- 
lieve he  must,  beside  the  immortal  Har- 


vey as   a   physiologist.      And   you   must 
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recollect  that  Descartes  was  not  merely,  I  from  these  soft  white  masses  —  for  such 
as  some  had  been,  a  happy  speculator,  they  are  —  there  proceed  cords  which 
He  was  a  working  anatomist  and  physiol-I  are  termed  nerves,  some  of  which  nerves 
ogist,  conversant  with  all  the  anatomical'  end  in  the  muscles,  while  others  end  in 


and  physiological  lore  of  his  time,  and 
practised  in  all  methods  by  which  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  discoveries 
were  then  made  ;  and  it  is  related  of  him 
—  and  a  most  characteristic  anecdote  it 
is,  and  one  which  should  ever  put  to 
silence  those  shallow  talkers  who  speak 
of  Descartes  as  a  merely  hypothetical 
and  speculative  philosopher  —  that  a 
friend  once  calling  upon  him  in  Holland 
begged  to  be  shown  his  library.  Des- 
cartes led  him  into  a  sort  of  shed,  and, 
drawing  aside  a  curtain,  displayed  a  dis- 
secting-room full  of  bodies  of  animals  in 
course  of  dissection,  and  said,  "  There 
is  my  library."  It  would  take  us  a  very 
long  time  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  pursue 
the  method  which  would  be  requisite  for 
the  full  establishment  of  all  that  I  am 
about  to  say  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  to 
quote  the  several  passages  of  Descartes' 
works  which  bear  out  my  ascription  to 
him  of  the  several  propositions  which  I 
am  going  to  bring  before  you.  And  I 
must  beg  you,  therefore,  to  be  so  good  as 
to  take  it  on  my  authority  for  the  pres- 
ent, although  for  the  present  only,  that 
there  are  to  be  found  clearly  expressed 
in  Descartes'  works  the  propositions 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you, 
and  each  of  which  I  shall  compare  as  we 
go  on,  as  briefly  as  maybe,  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  physiological  science,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  in  what  position 
with  respect  to  physiology  —  ay,  even  to 
the  advanced  physiology  of  the  present 
time  —  this  man  stood.  And,  happily, 
the  matters  with  which  we  shall  treat  are 
such  as  to  require  no  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  —  no  more,  in  fact,  than 
such  as,  I  presume,  must  be  familiar  to 
almost  every  person. 

I  think  I  need  only  premise  that  what 
we  call  the  nervous  system  in  one  of  the 
higher  animals  consists  of  a  central  ap- 
paratus, composed  of  the  brain,  which  is 
lodged  in  the  skull,  and  of  a  cord  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  which  is  termed  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  which  is  lodged  in 
the  vertical  column  or  spine,  and  that 


the  organs  of  sensation.  That  bare  and 
bald  statement  of  the  fundamental  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system  will  be 
enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  first  proposition  culled  from  the 
works  of  Descartes  which  I  have  to  lay 
before  you,  is  one  which  will  sound  very 
familiar.  It  is  the  view,  which  he  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  state,  not  only 
definitely,  but  upon  sufficient  grounds, 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation, 
of  thought,  and  of  emotion  —  using  the 
word  "organ  "  in  this  sense,  that  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  matter 
of  the  brain  are  the  essential  antece- 
dents of  those  states  of  consciousness 
which  we  term  sensation,  thought,  and 
emotion.  Nowadays  that  is  part  of  popu- 
lar and  familiar  knowledge.  If  your 
friend  disagrees  with  your  opinion,  runs 
amuck  against  any  of  your  pet  prejudices, 
you  say,  "  Ah  !  poor  fellow,  he  is  a  little 
touched  here  ;  "  by  which  you  mean  that 
his  brain  is  not  doing  its  business  prop- 
erly, and,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  think- 
ing properly.  But  in  Descartes'  time, 
and  I  may  say  for  150  years  afterwards, 
the  best  physiologists  had  not  reached 
that  point.  It  remained  down  to  the 
time  of  Bichat  a  question  whether  the 
passions  were  or  were  not  located  in  the 
abdominal  viscera.  This,  therefore,  was 
a  very  great  step.  It  is  a  statement 
which  Descartes  makes  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  from  which  he  never  swerves. 
In  the  second  place,  Descartes  lays  down 
the  proposition  that  all  the  movements 
of  animal  bodies  are  effected  by  the 
change  of  form  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
matter  of  their  bodies,  to  which  he  ap- 
plies the  general  term  of  muscle.  You 
must  be  aware  of  this  in  reading  Des- 
cartes ;  you  must  use  the  terms  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  used  them,  or  you  will 
not  understand  him.  This  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
whatever.  If  I  move  my  arm,  that  move- 
ment is  due  to  the  change  of  this  mass  of 
flesh  in  front  called  the  biceps  muscle  : 
it  is  shortened  and  it  becomes  thicker. 
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If  I  move  any  of  my  limbs  the  reason  is 
the  same.  As  I  now  speak  to  you,  the 
different  tones  of  my  voice  are  due  to  the 
exquisitely  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
contractions  of  a  multitude  of  such  por- 
tions of  flesh  ;  and  there  is  no  consider- 
able and  visible  movement  of  the  animal 
body  which  is  not,  as  Descartes  says,  re- 
solvable into  these  chanofes  in  the  form 


apparatuses  which  give  rise  to  our  feel- 
ings when  acted  upon  by  the  influences 
which  produce  sensation,  caused  a  change 
in  the  sensory  nerves,  which  he  described 
as  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  along  those 
nerves,  which  flow  was  propagated  to  the 
brain.  If  I  look  at  this  candle  which  I 
hold  before  me,  the  light  falling  on  the 
of  matter  termed  muscle.     But  Descartes  I  retina  of  my  eye  gives  rise  to  an  affection 


went  further,  and  he  stated  that  in  the 
normal  and  ordinary  condition  of  things, 
these  changes  in  the  form  of  muscle  in 
the  living  body  only  occur  under  certain 
conditions  ;  and  the  essential  condition 
of  the  change  is,  says  Descartes,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  matter  contained  within  the 
nerves,  which  go  from  the  central  appa- 
ratus to  the  muscle.  Descartes  gave 
this  moving  material  a  particular  name  — 
the  animal  spirits.  Nowadays  we  should 
not  talk  of  the  existence  of  animal  spir- 
its, but  we  should  say  that  a  molecular 
change  takes  place  in  the  nerve,  and  that 
that  molecular  change  is  propagated  with 
a  certain  velocity,  from  the  central  appa- 
ratus to  the  muscle.  Nevertheless,  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
view  of  electricity,  in  our  change  of  con- 
ception of  it  as  a  fluid  to  our  concep- 
tion of  it  as  a  condition  of  propagated 
molecular  change.  Modern  physiology 
has  measured  the  rate  of  the  change  to 
which  I  have  referred  ;  it  has  thrown 
marvellous  light  upon  its  nature  ;  it  has 
increased  our  knowledge  of  its  charac- 
ters, but  the  fundamental  conception  re- 
mains exactly  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Descartes.  Next,  Descartes  says  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  change 
in  the  contents  of  a  nerve,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  is 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  central  ner- 
vous apparatus,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
brain.  We  say  at  the  present  time  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  Descartes  said 
that  the  animal  spirits  were  stored  up  in 
the  brain,  and  flowed  out  along  the  motor 
nerves.  We  say  that  a  molecular  change 
takes  place  in  the  brain  that  is  propagat- 
ed along  the  motor  nerve.  The  evidence 
of  that  is  abundantly  supplied  by  exper- 
mental     research.      Further,    Descartes 


of  the  optic  nerve,  which  affection  Des- 
cartes described  as  a  flow  of  the  animal 
spirits  to  the  brain.  We  should  now 
speak  of  it  as  a  molecular  change  propa- 
gated along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  ; 
but  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same. 
In  all  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
nerve  we  are  building  upon  Descartes' 
foundation.  Not  only  so,  but  Descartes 
lays  down  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  a  proposition  which 
is  of  paramount  importance  not  only  for 
physiology  but  for  psychology.  He  says 
that  when  a  body  which  is  competent  to 
produce  a  sensation  touches  the  sensory 
organs,  what  happens  is  the  production 
of  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
That  mode  of  motion  is  propagated  to 
the  brain.  That  which  takes  place  in  the 
brain  is  still  nothing  but  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion. But,  in  addition  to  this  mode  of 
motion,  there  is,  as  everybod)''  can  find 
by  experiment  for  himself,  something 
else  which  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to 
motion,  which  is  utterly  unlike  it,  and 
which  is  that  state  of  consciousness  which 
we  call  a  sensation.  Descartes  insists 
over  and  over  again  upon  this  total  dis- 
parity between  the  agent  which  excites 
the  state  of  consciousness  and  the  state 
of  consciousness  itself.  He  tells  us  that 
our  sensations  are  not  pictures  of  external 
things,  but  that  they  are  symbols  or  signs 
of  them  ;  and  in  doing  that  he  made  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  revolutions,  not 
only  in  physiology  but  in  philosophy. 
Till  his  time  it  was  conceived  that  visible 
bodies,  for  example,  gave  from  themselves 
a  kind  of  film  which  entered  the  eye  and 
so  went  to  the  brain,  species  intentionales 
as  they  were  called,  and  thus  the  mind 
received  an  actual  copy  or  picture  of 
things  which  were  given  off  from  it.  It 
is  to  Descartes  we   owe   that  ccmplete 
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revolution  in  our  ideas,  which  has  led  us 
to  see  that  we  have  really  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  causes  of  those  phenom- 
ena which  we  term  external  things,  and 
that  the  only  certainty  we  possess  is 
that  they  cannot  be  like  those  phenom- 
ena. In  laying  down  that  proposition 
upon  what  I  imagine  to  be  a  perfectly 
irrefragable  basis,  Descartes  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  form  of  philosophy 
which  is  termed  idealism,  which  was  sub- 
sequently expanded  to  its  uttermost  by 
Berkeley,  and  has  since  taken  very  vari- 
ous shapes. 

But  Descartes  noticed  not  only  that 
under  certain  conditions  an  impulse  made 
by  the  sensory  organ  may  give  rise  to  a 
sensation,  but  that  under  certain  other 
conditions  it  may  give  rise  to  motion,  and 
that  this  motion  may  be  effected  without 
sensation,  and  not  only  without  volition, 
but  even  contrary  to  it.  I  trouble  you 
with  as  little  reading  as  I  can,  because  it 
occupies  so  much  time  ;  but  I  must  ask 
your  patience  for  one  very  remarkable 
passage  which  is  contained  in  the  answer 
that  Descartes  gave  to  the  objections 
raised  by  the  famous  Port  Royalist  Ar- 
nauld  to  his  Fourth  Meditation.  Des- 
cartes says  :  "  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  that  no 
movement  can  take  place  either  in  the 
bodies  of  beasts  or  even  in  our  own,  if 
these  bodies  have  not  in  themselves  all 
the  organs  and  instruments  by  means  of 
which  the  very  same  movement  would  be 
accomplished  in  a  machine,  so  that,  even 
in  us,  the  spirit  or  the  soul  does  not 
directly  move  the  limb,  but  only  deter- 
mines the  course  of  that  very  subtle 
liquid  which  is  called  the  animal  spirits, 
which,  running  continually  from  the  heart 
by  the  brain  into  the  muscles,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  movements  of  our  limbs, 
and  often  may  cause  many  different  mo- 
tions, one  as  easily  as  the  other.  And  it 
does  not  even  always  exert  this  deter- 
mination, for,  among  the  movements 
which  take  place  in  us,  there  are  many 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  mind  at 
all,  such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
digestion  of  food,  the  nutrition,  the  respi- 
ration of  those  who  sleep,  and,  even  in 
those  who  are  awake,  walking,  singing, 
and  other  similar  actions  when  they  are 
performed  without  the  mind  thinking 
about  them.  And  when  one  who  falls 
from  a  height  throws  his  hands  forward 
to  save  his  head,  it  is  in  virtue  of  no  ra- 
tiocination that  he  performs  this  action  ; 
it  does  not  depend  upon  his  mind,  but 
takes  place  merely  because  his  senses, 
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being  affected  by  the  present  danger, 
cause  some  change  in  his  brain,  which 
determines  the  animal  spirits  to  pass 
thence  into  the  nerves  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  required  to  produce  this  motion,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a  machine,  and  with- 
out the  mind  being  able  to  hinder  it," 
I  know  in  no  modern  treatise  of  a  more 
clear  and  precise  statement,  of  a  more 
perfect  illustration  than  this  of  what  we 
understand  by  the  automatic  action  of 
the  brain.  And  what  is  very  remarkable, 
in  speaking  of  these  movements  which 
arise  by  a  sensation  being  as  it  were  re- 
flected from  the  central  apparatus  into  a 
limb  —  as,  for  example,  when  one's  finger 
is  pricked  and  the  arm  is  suddenly  drawn 
up,  the  motion  of  the  sensory  nerve 
travels  to  the  spine  and  is  again  reflected 
down  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm  —  Des- 
cartes uses  the  very  phrase  that  we  at 
this  present  time  employ;  he  speaks  of 
the  '''■  esprits  rejlechis,''^  the  reflected  spir- 
its ;  and  that  this  was  no  mere  happy 
phrase  lost  upon  his  contemporaries  will 
be  obvious  if  you  consult  the  famous 
work  of  Willis,  the  Oxford  professor, 
"  De  Anima  Brutorum,"  which  was  pub- 
lished about  1672.  In  giving  an  account 
of  Descartes'  views  he  borrows  this  very 
phrase  from  him,  and  speaks  of  this  re- 
flection of  the  motion  of  a  sensory  nerve 
into  the  motion  of  a  motor  nerve,  ^'' sicut 
tmdulatione  refiexa,^''  as  if  it  were  a  wave 
thrown  back  ;  so  that  we  have  not  only 
the  thing  reflex  action  described,  but  we 
have  the  phrase  "reflex"  recognized  in 
its  full  significance. 

And  the  last  great  service  to  the  phys- 
iology of  the  nervous  system  which  I 
have  to  mention  as  rendered  by  Des- 
cartes was  this,  that  he  first,  so  far  as  I 
know,  sketched  out  a  physical  theory  of 
memory.  What  he  tells  you  in  sub- 
stance is  this,  that  when  a  sensation 
takes  place,  the  animal  spirits  travel  up 
the  sensory  nerve,  pass  to  the  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  brain,  and  there,  as  it 
were,  find  their  way  through  the  pores  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  And  he  says 
that  when  this  has  once  taken  place, 
when  the  particles  of  the  brain  have  them- 
selves been,  as  it  were,  shovedasidea  little 
by  a  single  passage  of  the  animal  spirits, 
the  passage  is  made  easier  in  the  same 
direction  for  any  subsequent  flow  of  ani- 
mal spirits  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of 
this  action  makes  it  easier  still,  until,  at 
length,  it  becomes  very  easy  for  the  ani- 
mal spirits  to  move  these  particular  parti- 
cles of  the  brain,  the  motion  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  appropriate  sensation  ; 
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and,  finally,  the  passage  is  so  easy  that 
almost  any  impulse  which  stirs  the  an- 
imal spirits  causes  them  to  flow  into  these 
already  open  pores  more  easily  than  they 
would  flow  in  any  other  direction ;  and 
the  flow  of  the  animal  spirits  recalls  the 
image,  the  state  of  consciousness  called 
into  existence  by  a  former  sensory  im- 
pression. This  view  is  essentially  atone 
with  all  our  present  physical  theories  of 
memory.  That  memory  is  dependent 
upon  a  physical  process  stands  beyond 
question.  The  results  of  the  study  of 
disease,  the  results  of  the  action  of  poi- 
sonous substances,  all  conclusively  point 
to  the  fact  that  memory  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  integrity  of  certain  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  brain  and  dependent 
upon  them,  and  I  know  of  no  hypothe- 
sis by  which  this  fact  can  be  accounted 
for  except  by  one  which  is  essentially 
similar  to  the  notion  of  Descartes,  a 
notion  that  the  impression  once  made 
makes  subsequent  impressions  easier 
and  therefore  allows  almost  any  indi- 
rect disturbance  of  the  brain  to  call  up 
this  particular  image. 

So  far,  the  ideas  started  by  Descartes 
have  simply  been  expanded,  enlarged, 
and  defined  by  modern  research  ;  they 
are  the  keystones  of  the  modern  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.  But  in 
one  respect  Descartes  proceeded  further 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
been  followed  by  very  few  of  his  succes- 
sors in  later  days,  although  his  views 
were  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  large- 
ly dominant  over  the  intellectual  mind  of 
Europe.  Descartes  reasoned  thus  :  "lean 
account  for  many  of  the  actions  of  living 
beings  mechanically,  since  reflex  actions 
take  place  without  the  intervention  of 
consciousness,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
the  will."  As,  for  example,  when  a  man 
in  falling  mechanically  puts  out  his  hand 
to  save  himself,  or  when  a  person,  to  use 
another  of  Descartes'  illustrations,  strikes 
at  his  friend's  eye,  and  although  the 
friend  knows  he  does  not  mean  to  hit 
him,  he  nevertheless  cannot  prevent  the 
muscles  of  his  eye  from  winking.  "  In 
these  cases,"  Descartes  said,  "  I  have 
clear  evidence  that  the  nervous  system 
acts  mechanically  without  the  interven- 
tion of  consciousness  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  will,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
opposition  to  it.  Why,  then,  may  I  not 
extend  this  idea  further  ?  As  actions  of 
a  certain  amount  of  complexity  are 
brought  about  in  this  way,  why  may  not 
actions  of  still  greater  complexity  be  so 
produced  ?    Why,  in  fact,  may  it  not  be 


that  the  whole  of  man's  physical  actions 
are  mechanical,  his  mind  living  apart  as 
it  were,  and  only  occasionally  interfering 
by  means  of  volition  ?  "  And  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Descartes  was  led  by  some 
of  his  speculations  to  believe  that  beasts 
had  no  souls,  and  consequently  could  have 
no  consciousness  ;  and  thus,  his  two  ideas 
harmonizing  together,  he  developed  that 
famous  hypothesis  of  the  automatism 
of  brutes,  which  is  the  main  subject  of 
my  present  discourse.  What  Descartes 
meant  by  this  was  that  animals  are  abso- 
lute machines,  as  if  they  were  mills  or 
barrel-organs  ;  that  they  have  no  feel- 
ings ;  that  a  dog  does  not  see,  and  does 
not  hear,  and  does  not  smell,  but  that 
the  impressions  which  would  produce 
those  states  of  consciousness  in  our- 
selves, give  rise  in  the  dog,  by  a  mechan- 
ical reflex  process,  to  actions  which  cor- 
respond to  those  which  we  perform  when 
we  do  smell,  and  do  taste,  and  do  see. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  appears  to  be  a  sur- 
prising hypothesis,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  it  proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block 
even  to  such  acute  and  subtle  men  as 
Henry  More,  who  was  one  of  Descartes' 
correspondents  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  sin- 
gular thing  that  this,  the  boldest  and 
most  paradoxical  notion  which  Descartes 
broached,  has  received  as  much  and  as 
strong  support  from  modern  physiologi- 
cal research  as  any  other  of  his  hypothe- 
ses. I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  support,  and  why  it  is  that 
Descartes'  hypothesis,  although  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  do  not  agree  with  it, 
nevertheless,  remains  at  this  present 
time  not  only  quite  as  defensible  as  it 
was  in  his  own  time,  but  I  should  say, 
upon  the  whole,  a  little  more  defensible. 

If  it  should  happen  to  a  man  that  by 
accident  liis  spinal  cord  is  divided,  he 
would  become  paralyzed  below  the  point 
of  injury.  In  such  case  his  limbs  would 
be  absolutely  paralyzed  ;  he  would  have 
no  control  over  them,  and  they  would  be 
devoid  of  sensation.  You  might  prick 
his  feet,  or  burn  them,  or  do  anything 
else  you  like  with  them,  and  they  would 
be  absolutely  insensible.  Conscious- 
ness, therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  it,  would  be  entirely  abol- 
ished in  that  part  of  the  central  nervous 
apparatus  which  lies  below  the  injury. 
But  although  the  man  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  paralyzed  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  able  to  move  his  own  limbs,  he 
is  not  paralyzed  in  the  sense  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  motion,  for  if  you  tickle 
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the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a  feather  the 
limbs  will  be  drawn  up  just  as  vigorously, 
perhaps  a  little  more  vigorously,  than 
when  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
consciousness  of  what  happened  to  him. 
Now,  that  is  a  reflex  action.  The  im- 
pression is  transmitted  from  the  skin  to 
the  spinal  cord,  it  is  reflected  from  the 
spinal  cord,  and  passes  down  into  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  they  are 
dragged  up  in  this  manner  —  dragged 
away  from  the  sources  of  irritation, 
though  the  action,  you  will  observe,  is  a 
purely  automatic  or  mechanical  action. 
Suppose  we  deal  with  a  frog  in  the  same 
way,  and  cut  across  the  spinal  cord.  The 
frog  falls  into  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tion. So  far  as  the  freg  is  concerned, 
his  limbs  are  useless  ;  but  you  have 
merely  to  apply  the  slightest  irritation  to 
the  skin  of  the  foot,  and  the  limb  is  in- 
stantly drawn  away.  Now,  if  we  have 
any  ground  for  argument  at  all,  we  have 
a  right  to  assume  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  lower  half  of  the  frog's 
body  is  as  devoid  of  consciousness  as  is 
the  lower  half  of  the  man's  body  ;  and 
that  the  body  of  the  frog  below  the  in- 
jury is  in  this  case  absolutely  devoid  of 
consciousness,  is  a  mere  machine  like  a 
musical  box  or  a  barrel-organ,  or  a  watcli. 
You  will  remark,  moreover,  that  the 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  purposive  — 
that  is  to  say,  that  when  you  irritate  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  the  foot  is  drawn  away 
from  the  danger,  just  as  it  would  be  if 
the  frog  were  conscious  and  rational,  and 
•could  act  in  accordance  with  rational 
-consciousness.  But  you  may  say  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  how  so  sim- 
ple an  action  might  take  place  mechan- 
ically. 

Let  us  consider  another  experiment. 
Take  this  creatUre,  which  certainly  can- 
not feel,  and  touch  the  skin  of  the  side 
of  the  body  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  a 
little  vinegar,  which  in  a  frog  that  could 
feel  would  give  rise  to  great  pain.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  pain,  because 
the  application  is  made  below  the  point 
of  section  ;  nevertheless,  the  frog  lifts 
up  the  limb  of  the  same  side  and  applies 
the  foot  to  rubbing  off  the  acetic  acid  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  if  you 
hold  down  the  limb  so  that  the  frog  can- 
not use  it,  he  will,  by  and  by,  take  the 
limb  of  the  other  side  and  turn  it  across 
the  body,  and  use  it  for  the  same  rub- 
bing process.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
frog,  if  it  were  in  its  entirety  and  were 
reasoning,  could  perform  actions  more 
purposive  than  these,  and  yet  we  have 


most  complete  assurance  that  in  this" 
case  the  frog  is  not  acting  from  purpose, 
has  no  consciousness,  is  a  mere  automat- 
ic machine.  But  now  suppose  that  in-' 
stead  of  making  your  section  of  the  cord 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  you  had  made 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the 
hindermost  part  of  the  brain  from  the 
foremost  part  of  the  brain,  and  suppose 
the  foremost  two-thirds  of  the  brain  en- 
tirely taken  away,  the  frog  is  then  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  spontaneity  ;  it  will 
remain  forever  where  you  leave  it  ;  it 
will  not  stir  unless  it  is  touched  ;  it  sits 
upright  in  the  condition  in  which  a  frog 
habitually  does  sit ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
frog  which  I  have  just  described  in  this, 
that  if  you  throw  it  into  the  water  it  be- 
gins to  swim  —  swims  just  as  well  as  the 
perfect  frog  does.  Now,  swimming,  you 
know,  requires  the  combination,  and  in- 
deed the  very  careful  and  delicate  com- 
bination, of  a  great  number  of  muscular 
actions,  and  the  only  way  we  can  account 
for  this  is,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  of 
the  frog  by  the  contact  of  the  water  con- 
veys to  the  central  nervous  apparatus  a 
stimulus  which  sets  going  a  certain  ma- 
chinery by  which  all  the  muscles  of 
swimming  are  brought  into  play  in  due 
order  and  succession.  Moreover,  if  the 
frog  be  stimulated,  be  touched  by  some 
irritating  body,  although  we  are  quite 
certain  it  cannot  feel,  it  jumps  or  walks 
as  well  as  the  complete  frog  can  do. 
But  it  cannot  do  more  than  this. 

Suppose  yet  one  other  experiment. 
Suppose  that  all  that  is  taken  away  of 
the  brain  is  what  we  call  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  most  anterior  part  of 
the  brain.  If  that  operation  is  properly 
performed,  the  frog  may  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  full  bodily  vigour  for  months,  or  it  may 
be  for  years  ;  but  it  will  sit  forever  in 
the  same  spot.  It  sees  nothing  ;  it  hears 
nothing.  It  will  starve  sooner  than  feed 
itself,  although  if  food  is  put  into  its 
mouth  it  swallows  it.  On  irritation  it 
jumps  or  walks  ;  if  thrown  into  the  water 
it  swims.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
that  it  does  is  this  —  you  put  it  in  the 
flat  of  your  hand  ;  it  sits  there,  crouched, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  would  sit  there  for- 
ever. Then  if  you  incline  your  hand, 
doing  it  very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that 
the  frog  would  naturally  tend  to  slip  off, 
you  feel  the  creature's  fore-paws  getting 
a  irttle  slowly  on  to  the  edge  of  your  hand 
until  he  can  just  hold  himself  there,  so 
that  he  does  not  fall  ;  then,  if  you  turn 
your  hand,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care 
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and  deliberation,  putting  one  leg  in  front 
and  then  another,  until  he  balances  him- 
self witli  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge 
of  your  hand  ;  then  if  you  turn  your  hand 
over,  he  goes  through  the  opposite  set  of 
operations  until  he  comes  to  sit  in  perfect 
security  upon  the  back  of  your  hand. 
The  doing  of  all  this  requires  a  delicacy 
of  co-ordination,  and  an  adjustment  of 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  body  which 
is  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  rope- 
dancer  among  ourselves  ;  though  in  truth 
a  frog  is  an  animal  very  poorly  con- 
structed for  rope-dancing,  and  on  the 
whole  we  may  give  him  rather  more 
credit  than  we  should  to  a  human  dancer. 
These  movements  are  performed  with 
the  utmost  steadiness  and  precision,  and 
you  may  vary  the  position  of  your  hand, 
and  the  frog,  so  long  as  you  are  reason- 
ably slow  in  your  movements,  will  work 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a  clock. 
And  what  is  still  more  wonderful  is,  that 
if  you  put  the  frog  on  a  table,  and  put  a 
book  between  him  and  the  light,  and  give 
him  a  little  jog  behind,  he  will  jump  — 
take  a  long  jump,  very  possibly  —  but  he 
won't  jump  against  the  book;  he  will 
jump  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  he 
will  get  out  of  the  wa}^,  showing  that  al- 
though he  is  absolutely  insensible  to  or- 
dinary impressions  of  light,  there  is  still 
a  something  which  passes  through  the 
sensory  nerves,  acts  upon  the  machinery 
of  his  nervous  system,  and  causes  it  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  proper  action. 

Can  we  go  further  than  this  ?  I  need 
not  say  that  since  those  days  of  com- 
mencing anatomical  science  when  crimi- 
nals were  handed  over  to  the  doctors,  we 
cannot  make  experiments  on  human  be- 
ings, but  sometimes  they  are  made  for 
us,  and  made  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. That  operation  called  war  is  a  great 
series  of  physiological  experiments,  and 
sometimes  it  happens  that  these  physio- 
logical experiments  bear  very  remarkable 
fruit.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Gen- 
eral Strachey  for  bringing  to  my  notice 
an  account  of  a  case  which  appeared 
within  the  last  four  or  five  days  in  the 
scientific  article  of  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats.  A  French  soldier,  a  sergeant,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bazeiiies,  one, 
as  you  recollect,  of  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested battles  of  the  late  war.  The  man 
was  shot  in  the  head,  in  the  region  of 
what  we  call  the  left  parietal  bone.  The 
bullet  fractured  the  bone.  The  sergeant 
had  enough  vigour  left  to  send  his  bayo- 
net through  the  Prussian  who  shot  hiiti. 
Then  he  wandered  a  few  hundred  yards 


out  of  the   village,    fell    senseless,   but, 
after  the  action,  was  picked  up  and  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  some 
time.      When   he   cime   to    himself,    as 
usual  in  such  cases  of  injury,  he  was  para- 
lyzed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  that 
is  to  say,  the  right  arm  and  the  right  leg 
were  completely  paralyzed.     Tliat  state  of 
things  lasted,  I  think,  the   better  part  of 
two  years,  but   sooner  or  later  he  recov- 
ered from  it,  and   now  he  is  able  to  walk 
about  with  activity,  and  only  by  careful 
measurement  can  any  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  his  body  be  ascertained. 
The  inquiry,  the  main  results  of  which  I 
shall  give  you,  has  been  conducted  by  ex- 
ceedingly competent   persons,   and   they 
report  that  at  present  this  man  lives  two 
lives,  a  normal  life  and  an  abnormal  life. 
In  his    normal  life    he  is  perfectly  well, 
cheerful,  does  his  work  as*a  hospital  at- 
tendant,  and  is   a  respectable,  well-con- 
ducted man.     This  normal  life  lasts  for 
about  seven-and-twenty   days,  or   there- 
abouts, out   of   every  montli  ;  but  for  a 
day  or  two  in  each  month  he  passes  sud- 
denly and  without  any  obvious   change 
into    his    abnormal     condition.     In   this 
state  of  abnormal  life   he  is  still  active, 
goes  about  as  usual,  and  is  to  all  appear- 
ance just  the  same   man   as  before,  goes 
to  bed  and  undresses    himself,  gets  up, 
makes  his   cigarette   and  smokes   it,  and 
eats  and   drinks.     But  he  neither  sees, 
nor  hears,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells,  nor  is 
he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and 
he  has  only  one  sense  organ  in  a  state  of 
activity,  namel}^,  that  of  touch,  which  is 
exceedingly  delicate.     If  you  put   an  ob- 
stacle in  his   way,  he  knocks  against  it, 
feels  it  and  goes  to  the  one  side  ;  if  you 
push    him     in    any    direction,    he    goes 
straight   on  until  something   stops    him. 
I  have  said  that  he  makes  his  cigarettes, 
but  you  may  supply  him  with  shavings  or 
with  anything  else  instead  of  tobacco,  and 
still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigarettes 
as   usual.     His   actions     are   purely  me- 
chanical.     He    feeds    voraciously,     but 
whether  you  give  himaloes  or  assafoetida, 
or  the  nicest  thing  possible,  it   is  all  the 
same  to  him.     The  man  is  in  a  condition 
absolutely  parallel  to  that  of  the  frog  I 
have  just  described,  and  no  doubt  when 
he  is    in   this  condition  the  functions  of 
his  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  at  any  rate 
largely,  annihilated.     He  is  very  nearly  — 
I    don't   say   wholly,    but   very  nearly^ 
in  the  condition  of   an  animal  in  which 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  extirpated. 
And  his   state  is  wonderfully  interesting 
to  me,  for  it  bears  on  the  phenomena  of 
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mesmerism,  of  which  T  saw  a  good  deal 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  In  this  state  [ 
he  is  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  | 
actions  on  mere  suggestion.  For  exam-; 
pic,  he  dropped  his  cane,  and  a  person  j 
near  him  putting  it  into  his  hand,  the  i 
feeling  of  the  end  of  the  cane  evidently' 
produced  in  him  those  molecular  changes  | 
of  the  brain  which,  had  he  possessed: 
consciousness,  would  have  given  rise  to 


to  suppose  that  any  natural  phenomena 
can  come  into  existence  suddenly  and 
without  some  precedent,  gradual  modifica- 
tion tending  towards  it,  and  taking  into 
account  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
lower  vertebrated  animals  possess,  in  a 
less  developed  condition,  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  the  organ  of  consciousness  in 
ourselves,  it  seems  vastly  more  probable 
theideaof  his  rifle  ;  for  he  threw  himself  on  |  that  the  lower  animals,  although  they  may 
his  face,  began  feeling  for  his  cartridges, !  not  possess   that  sort  of   consciousness 


went  through  the  motions  of  touching 
his  gun,  and  shouted  out  to  an  imaginary 
comrade,  "  Here  they  are,  a 
them  ;  but  we  will  give  a  good  account 
of  them."  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
of  all  is  the  modification  which  this  in- 
jury has  made  in  the  man's  moral  nature. 


which  we  have  ourselves,  yet  have  it  in  a 
form  proportional  to  the  comparative  de- 
score  of  •  velopment  of  the  organ  of  that  conscious- 
ness, and  foreshadow  more  or  less  dimly 
those  feelings  which  we  possess  our- 
selves. I  think  that  is  the  most  rational 
conclusion  that  can  be  come  to.     It  has 


In  his   normal  life   he  is  an  upright  and  |  this  advantage,  though  this  is  a  consider- 


honest  man.  In  his  abnormal  state  he  is 
an  inveterate  thief.  He  will  steal  every- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  if 
he  cannot  steal  anything  else,  he  will 
steal  his  own  things  and  hide  them  away. 
Now,  if  Descartes  had  had  this  fact 
before  him,  need  I  tell  you  that  his 
theory  of  anim  d  automatism  would  have 
been  enormously  strengthened  ?  He 
would  have  said  :  "  Here  is  a  case  of  a 
man  performing  actions  more  compli- 
cated, and  to  all  appearance  more  depend- 
ent on  reason,  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  animals,  and  yet  you  have 
positive  proof  that  these  actions  are 
purely  mechanical.  What,  then,  have 
you  to  urge  against  my  doctrine  that  all 
animals  are  mere  machines?"  In  the 
words  of  Milebranche,  who  adopted 
Descartes'  view,  "  In  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals,  there  is  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  spiritual  soul  as  we  understand 
the  matter  commonly  ;  they  eat  without 
pleasure,  they  cry  out  without  pain,  they 
grow  without  knowing  it,  they  desire 
nothing,  they  know  nothing,  and  if  they 
act  with  dexterity  and  in  a  manner  v/hich 
indicates  intelligence,  it  is  because  God 
having  made  them  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  them.  He  has  constructed 
their  bodies  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
escape  organically,  without  knowing  it, 
everything  which  could  injure  them  and 
which  they  seem  to  fear."  Descartes 
put  forward  this  hypothesis,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  positively  refuted. 
We  can  have  no  direct  observation  of 
consciousness  in  any  creature  but  our- 
selves. But  I  must  say  for  myself  — 
looking  at  the  matter  on   the   jrround  of 


ation  which  could  not  be  urged  in  dealing 
with  questions  that  are  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  but  which  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration  in  a  case  like  the  pres- 
ent, that  it  relieves  us  of  the  very  terrible 
consequences  of  making  any  mistake  on 
this  subject.  I  must  confess  that,  look- 
ing at  the  terrible  struggle  for  existence 
which  is  everywhere  going  on  in  the 
animal  world,  and  considering  the  fright- 
ful quantity  of  pain  with  which  that  pro- 
cess must  be  accompanied,  if  animals  are 
sensitive,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  probabil- 
ities were  in  favour  of  the  view  of  Des- 
cartes. But,  on  the  other  hand,  consid- 
ering that  if  we  were  to  regard  animals 
as  mere  machines,  we  might  indulge  in 
unnecessary  cruelties  and  in  careless 
treatment  of  them,  I  must  confess  I  think 
it  much  better  to  err  on  the  right  side, 
and  not  to  concur  with  Descartes  on  this 
point. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  al- 
though we  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Descartes  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  animals  are  insensible  machines,  it 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  follow 
that  they  are  not  sensitive  and  conscious 
automata;  in  fact,  that  is  the  view  which 
is  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  of  us.  When  we  talk  of  the 
lower  animals  being  provided  with  in- 
stinct, and  not  with  reason,  what  we 
really  mean  is,  that  although  they  are 
sensitive  and  although  they  are  con- 
scious, yet  they  act  mechanically,  and 
that  their  different  states  of  conscious- 
ness, their  sensations,  their  thoughts  (if 
they  have  any),  their  volitions  (if  they 
have  any),  are  the  products  and  conse- 


analogy  —  taking  into  account  that  great   quences    of    their    mechanical    arrange 
doctrine  of  continuity  wh'ch  forbids  one   ments.     I  must  confess  that  this  popular 
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riew  is  to  my  mind  the  only  one  which 
can  be  scientifically  adopted.  We  are 
bound  by  everything  we  know  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  nervous  system  to  believe 
that  when  a  certain  molecular  change  is 
brought  about  in  the  central  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  change,  in  some  way 
utterly  unknown  to  us,  causes  that  state 
of  consciousness  that  we  term  a  sensa- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  those 
motions  which  give  rise  to  sensation 
leave  in  the  brain  changes  of  its  sub- 
stance which  answer  to  what  Haller 
called  "  vestigia  reriini^^''  and  to  what  that 
great  thinker,  David  Hartley,  termed 
'•  vibratiuncules."  The  sensation  which 
has  passed  away  leaves  behind  molecules 
of  the  brain  competent  to  its  reproduc- 
tion—  "sensigenous  molecules,"  so  to 
speak  —  which  constitute  the  physical 
foundation  of  memory.  Other  molecular 
changes  give  rise  to  conditions  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  and  to  the  emotion  which 
in  ourselves  we  call  volition.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  the  relation  between  the 
physical  processes  of  the  animal  and  his 
mental  processes.  In  this  case  it  follows 
inevitably  that  these  states  of  conscious- 
ness can  have  no  sort  of  relation  of  cau- 
sation to  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  volitions  of  animals  will 
be  simply  states  of  emotion  which  pre- 
cede their  actions.  To  make  clear  what 
I  mean,  suppose  I  had  a  frog  placed  in 
my  hand,  and  that  I  could  make  it,  by 
turning  my  hand,  perform  this  balancing 
movement.  If  the  frog  were  a  philoso- 
pher, he  might  reason  thus: — "I  feel 
myself  uncomfortable  and  slipping,  and, 
feeling  myself  uncomfortable,  I  put  my 
legs  out  to  save  myself.  Knowing  that  I 
shall  tumble  if  I  do  not  put  them  further, 
I  put  them  further  still,  and  my  volition 
brings  about  all  these  beautiful  adjust- 
ments which  result  in  my  sitting  safely." 
But  if  the  frog  so  reasoned,  he  would  be 
entirely  mistaken  ;  for  the  frog  does  the 
thing  just  as  well  when  he  has  no  reason, 
no  sensation,  no  possibility  of  thought  of 
any  kind.  The  only  conclusion,  then,  at 
which  there  seems  any  good  ground  for 
arriving  is  that  animals  are  machines, 
but  that  they  are  conscious  machines. 

I  might  with  propriety  consider  what  I 
have  now  said  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
observations  which  I  have  to  offer  con- 
.cerning  animal  automatism.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  problem  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  discussing  is  an  entirely  open  one. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  any  person,  whatever  his   opinions 


may  be,  should  be  prevented,  if  he  be  so 
inclined,  from  accepting  the  doctine 
which  I  have  just  now  put  before  you. 
So  far  as  we  know,  animals  are  conscious 
automata.  That  doctrine  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  any  view  that  we  may 
choose  to  take  on  the  very  curious  spec- 
ulation —  Whether  animals  possess  souls 
or  not,  and  if  they  possess  souls,  whether 
those  souls  are  immortal  or  not.  The 
doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  perfectly  strict  and 
literal  adherence  to  the  Scripture  text 
concerning  "  the  beast  that  perisheth," 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  prevent 
any  one  from  entertaining  the  amiable 
convictions  ascribed  by  Pope  to  his  un- 
tutored savage,  that  when  he  passed  to 
the  realms  of  the  blessed  "  his  faithful 
dog  should  bear  him  company."  In  fact, 
all  these  accessory  questions  to  which  I 
have  referred  involve  problems  which 
cannot  be  discussed  by  physical  science, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  lie  within  the 
scope  of  physical  science,  but  come  into 
the  province  of  that  great  mother  of  all 
science,  Philosophy.  Before  any  direct 
answer  can  be  given  upon  any  of  these 
questions  we  must  hear  what  Philosophy 
has  to  say  for  or  against  the  views  that 
may  be  held.  I  need  hardly  say  —  es- 
pecially having  detained  you  so  long  as  I 
find  I  have  done  —  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  that  region  of  discussion, 
and  I  might,  properly  enough,  finish  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject — espe- 
cially as  I  have  reached  its  natural  limits 
—  if  it  were  not  that  an  experience,  now, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  extending  over  a  good 
many  years,  leads  me  to  anticipate  that 
what  I  have  brought  before  you  to-night 
is  not  likely  to  escape  the  fate  which, 
upon  many  occasions  within  my  recollec- 
tion, has  attended  statements  of  scientific 
doctrine  and  of  the  conclusions  towards 
which  science  is  tending,  which  have 
been  made  in  a  spirit  intended  at  any 
rate  to  be  as  calm  and  as  judicial  as  that 
in  which  I  have  now  laid  these  facts  be- 
fore you.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  better  men  will  befal 
me,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  bear  in  pa- 
tience the  reiterated  assertion  that  doc- 
trines such  as  I  have  put  before  you  have 
very  evil  tendencies.  I  should  not  won- 
der if  you  were  to  be  told  by  persons 
speaking  with  authority  —  not,  perhaps, 
with  that  authority  which  is  based  upoa 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  still  with 
authority  —  that  my  intention  in  bringing 
this  subject  before  you  is  to  lead  you  to 
apply  the  doctrine  I  have  stated,  to  raaa 
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as  well  as  brutes,  and  it  will  then  cer- 
tainly be  further  asserted  that  the  loo;ical 
tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  is  Fatalism, 
Materialism,  and  Atheism.  Now,  let  me 
ask  you  to  listen  to  another  product  of 
that  long  experience  to  which  I  referred. 
Logical  consequences  are  very  impor- 
tant ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
I  have  found  that  they  are  the  scarecrows 
of  fools  and  the  beacons  of  wise  men. 
Logical  consequences  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  only  question  for  any 
man  to  ask  is  —  "  Is  this  doctrine  true, 
oris  it  false  .-^ "  No  other  question  can 
possibly  be  taken  into  consideration  until 
that  one  is  settled.  And,  as  I  have  said, 
the  logical  consequences  of  doctrines  can 
only  serve  as  a  warning  to  wise  men  to 
ponder  well  whether  the  doctrine  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration  be  true  or 
not,  and  to  test  it  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. Undoubtedly  I  do  hold  that  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  physical  and  mental  faculties 
of  brutes  applies  in  its  fulness  and 
entirety  to  man  ;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  the  logical  consequences  of  that 
belief  must  land  me  in  all  these  terrible 
consequences,  I  should  not  hesitate  in 
allowing  myself  to  be  so  landed.  I  should 
conceive  that  if  I  refused  I  should 
have  done  the  greatest  and  most  abomi- 
nable violence  to  everything  which  is 
deepest  in  my  moral  nature.  But  now  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  my  conviction, 
there  is  no  such  logical  connection  as  is 
pretended  between  the  doctrine  I  accept 
and  the  consequences  which  people  pro- 
fess to  draw  from  it.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  occasion,  in  dealing  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Descartes,  and  some  other 
matters,  to  state  my  conviction  pretty 
fully  on  those  subjects,  and,  although  I 
know  from  experience  how  futile  it  is  to 
endeavour  to  escape  from  those  nick- 
names which  many  people  mistake  for 
argument,  yet,  if  those  who  care  to  inves- 
tigate these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  justice  will  look  into  those  writ- 
ings of  mine,  they  will  see  my  reasons 
for  not  imagining  that  such  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  such  premises.  To 
those  who  do  not  look  into  these  matters 
with  candour  and  with  a  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
except  to  warn  them  on  their  own  behalf 
what  they  do  ;  for  assuredly  if^  for 
preaching  such  doctrine  as  I  have 
preached  to  you  to-night,  I   am  cited  be- 
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fore  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  I  shal 
not  stand  there  alone.  On  my  one  hanc 
I  shall  have,  among  theologians,  St.  Au^ 
gustine,  John  Calvin,  and  a  man  whost 
name  should  be  well  known  to  the  Pres^ 
byterians  of  Ulster  —  Jonathan  Edward^ 
—  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  fashion  t< 
neglect  the  study  of  the  great  masters 
divinity,  as  many  other  great  studies  are^ 
neglected  nowadays  ;  and  I  should  have 
upon  my  other  hand,  among  philosophers, 
Leibnitz  ;  I  should  have  P^re  Male- 
branche,  who  saw  all  things  in  God  ;  I 
should  have  David  Hartley,  the  theo- 
logian as  well  as  philosopher  ;  I  should 
have  Charles  Bonnet,  the  eminent  natu- 
ralist, and  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders Christianity  has  ever  had.  I 
think  I  should  have,  within  easy  reach,  at 
any  rate,  John  Locke.  Certainly  the 
school  of  Descartes  would  be  there,  if 
not  their  master  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  due  justice,  a  citation  would 
have  to  be  served  upon  Immanuel  Kant 
himself.  In  such  society  it  may  be  better 
to  be  a  prisoner  than  a  judge  ;  but  I  would 
ask  those  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  din  and  clamour  which  are  raised 
about  these  questions,  whether  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  right  in  assuming  that 
those  great  men  I  have  mentioned  —  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  fathers 
of  Philosophy  —  knew  what  they  were 
about  ;  or  that  tlie  pigmies  who  raise  the 
din  know  better' than  they  did  what  they 
meant.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  man 
to  occupy  himself  with  problems  of  this 
kind  unless  he  so  choose.  Life  is  full 
enough,  filled  to  the  brim,  by  the  per- 
formance of  its  ordinary  duties  ;  but  let 
me  warn  you,  let  me  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  if  a  man  elect  to  give  a  judgment 
upon  these  great  questions  ;  still  more, 
if  he  assume  to  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  attaching  praise  or  blame  to  his 
fellow-men  for  the  judgments  which  they 
may  venture  to  express  —  then,  unless 
he  would  commit  a  sin  more  grievous 
than  most  of  the  breaches  of  the  Deca- 
logue, he  must  avoid  a  lazy  reliance  upon 
the  information  that  is  gathered  by  prej,u- 
dice  and  filtered  through  passion.  Let 
him  go  to  those  great  sources  that  are 
open  to  him  as  to  every  one,  and  to  no 
man  more  open  than  to  an  Englishman  ; 
let  him  go  back  to  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  to  the  thoughts  of  those  wise  men 
who  for  generations  past  have  been  the 
interpreters  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
THROWING   A    FLY. 

Harry  Trelyon  had  a  cousin  named 
Juliott  Penaluna,  who  lived  at   Penzance 
with  her  father,  an    irascible  old  clergy- 
man, who,  while  yet  a  poor   curate,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
sister.     Miss    Juliott    was    a  handsome, 
healthy,   English-looking  girl,  with    blue 
eyes  and  brown  hair,  frank  enough  in  her 
ways,  fairly  well-read,  fond  of  riding  and 
driving,  and  very   specially  fond    of  her 
cousin.     There  had  never  been   any  con- 
cealment about  that.     Master  Harry,  too, 
liked  his  cousin  in  a  way,  as   he  showed 
by  his  rudeness  to    her  ;    but    he    used 
plainly  to  tell  her    that    he    would    not 
marry    her  ;     whereupon  she    would    be 
angry  with  him  for  his  impertinence,  and 
end  by  begging  him  to  be   good  friends 
again.     At  last  she  went,  as  her  mother 
had  done  before  her,  and  encouraged  the 
attentions  of  a   fair,  blue-eyed,    pensive 
young  curate,  who  was  full  of   beautiful 
enthusiasms  and  idealisms,  in  which   he 
sought  to  interest  the  mind    of  this    ex- 
ceedingly  practical    young  woman,  who 
liked  cliff-hunting,  and  had    taught    her- 
self to  swim  in  the  sea.     Just  before  she 
pledged   her  future   to    him,  she  wrote  to 
Harry  Trelyon,   plainly  warning    him   of 
what  was  going  to  happen.     In  a  fashion 
she  asked  for  his  advice.     It  was  a  timid 
letter  for    her    to    write,  and    she    even 
showed  some  sentiment  in  it.     The  reply, 
written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling,  schoolboy 
hand,  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Trelyon  Hall,  Monday  Afternoon. 

"  Dear  Jue, —  All  right.  You're  a  fool 
to  marry  a  parson.  What  would  you  like 
for  a  wedding  present  ? 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Harry  Trelyon." 


Posts  don't  go  very  fast  in  Cornwall ; 
but,  just  as  soon  as  a  letter  from  Pen- 
zance could  reach  him.  Master  Harry  had 
his  answer.     And  it  was  this  :  — 

*'  The  Hollies,  Penzance,  Wednesday. 

"  Dear  Harry,— I  am  glad  to  receive 
a  letter  from  you  in  which  there  i.i  no  ill- 
spelling.  There  is  plenty  of  ill-temper, 
however,  as  usual.  You  may  send  your 
wedding  presents  to  those  who  care  for 
them  :  1  don't. 

"Juliott  Penaluna." 

Master  Harry  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  when  he   received  that  letter  ; 


but,  all  the  same,  he  could  not  get  his 
cousin  to  write  him  a  line  for  months 
thereafter.  Now,  however,  she  had 
come  to  visit  some  friends  at  Wade- 
bridge  ;  and  she  agreed  to  drive  over  and 
join  Mrs.  Trelyon's  little  dinner-party,  to 
which  Mr.  Roscorla  had  also  been  in- 
vited. Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Harry  Trelyon  was  seated  on  the 
stone  steps  outside  the  Hall  door,  en- 
gaged in  making  artificial  flies.  Miss 
Penaluna  drove  up  in  a  tiny  chariot 
drawn  by  a  beautiful  little  pair  of  ponies  ; 
and  when  the  boy  had  jumped  down  and 
gone  to  the  ponies'  heads,  and  when  she 
had  descended  from  the  carriage.  Master 
Harry  thought  it  was  time  for'him  to  lay 
aside  his  silk,  rosin,  feathers,  and  what 
not,  and  go  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  How  are  you,  Jue  ?  "  he  said,  offer- 
ing to  kiss  her,  as  was  his  custom  ;  "and 
Where's  your  young  man  ?  " 

She  drew  back  offended  ;  and  then  she 
looked  at  him,  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  him  her  cheek  to  kiss. 
He  was  only  a  boy,  after  all. 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  quar- 
rel with  you,"  she  said,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile;  "although  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  cause  before  I  go. 
Are  you  as  rude  as  ever.?  Do  you  talk 
as  much  slang  as  ever  ?  " 

_"  I  like  to  hearjK^^  talk  of  slang  !  "  he 
said.  "  Who  calls  her  ponies  Brandy 
and  Soda  ?  Weren't  you  wild,  Jue,  when 
Captain  Tulliver  came  up  and  said,  '  Afi'ss 
Pe7ialnna,  how  are  your  dear  Almonds 
and  Raisins  ?  ^  " 

"  If  I  had  given  him  a  cut  with  my 
whip,  I  should. have  made  him  dance," 
said  Miss  Juliott,  frankly  ;  "  then  he 
would  have  forgotten  to  turnout  his  toes. 
Harry,  go  and  see  if  that  boy  has  taken 
in  my  things." 

"  I  won't.  There's  plenty  of  time  ; 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  say,  Jue, 
what  made  you  go  and  get  engaged  down 
in  Penzance  ?  Why  didn't  you  cast  your 
eye  in  this  direction  t  " 

"Well,  of  all  the  impertinent  things 
that  I  ever  heard  ! "  said  Miss  Juliott, 
very  much  inclined  to  box  his  ears. 
"Do  you  think  I  ever  thought  of  marry- 
ing jj/<7///"' 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  coolly  ;  "  and  you 
would  throw  over  that  parson  in  a  min- 
ute, if  I  asked  you  —  you  know  you 
would,  Jue.  But  I'm  not  good  enough 
for  you." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  not,"  she  said,  with  a 
toss  of  the  head.  "  I  would  take  you  for 
a  gamekeeper,  but  not  for  a  husband." 
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•'Much  need  you'll  have  of  a  s^ame- 
keeper  when  you  become  Mrs.  Tressi- 
der  !  "  said  he,  with  a  rude  laugh.  "  But 
I  didn't  mean  myself,  Jue.  I  meant  that 
if  you  were  going  to  marry  a  parson, 
you  might  have  come  here  and  had  a 
choice.  We  can  show  you  all  sorts  at 
this  house  —  fat  and  lean,  steeples  and 
beer-barrels,  bandy-legged  and  knock- 
kneed,  whichever  you  like  — you'll  always 
find  an  ample  assortment  on  these  ele- 
gant premises.  The  stock  is  rather  low, 
just  now,  —  I  think  we've  only  two  or 
three  ;  but  you're  supplied  already,  ain't 
you,  Jue  ?  Well,  I  never  expected  it  of 
you.  You  were  a  good  sort  of  a  chap  at 
one  time  ;  but  I  suppose  you  can't  climb 
trees  any  more  now.  There,  I'll  let  you 
go  into  the  house  ;  all  the  servants  are 
waiting  for  you.  If  you  see  my  grand- 
mother, tell  her  she  must  sit  next  me  at 
dinner  —  if  a  parson  sits  next  me,  I'll 
kill  him." 

Just  as  Miss  Juliott  passed  into  the 
Hall,  a  tall,  fair-haired,  gentle-faced  wo- 
man, dressed  wholly  in  white,  and  step- 
ping very  softly  and  silently,  came  down 
the  staircase,  so  that,  in  the  twiliglit,  she 
almost  appeared  to  be  some  angel  de- 
scending from  heaven.  She  came  for- 
ward to  her  visitor  with  a  smile  on  the 
pale- and  wistful  face,  and  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  ;  after 
which,  and  a  few  words  of  enquiry,  Miss 
Penaluna  was  handed  over  to  the  charge 
of  a  maid.  The  tall,  fair  woman  passed 
noiselessly  on,  and  went  into  a  chamber 
at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  shut  the 
door  ;  and,  presently,  the  low,  soft  tones 
of  a  harmonium  were  heard,  appearing  to 
come  froTi  some  considerable  distance, 
and  yet  filling  the  house  with  a  melan- 
choly and  slumberous  music. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  this  gentle  music 
which  brought  to  Master  Harry's  face  a 
most  un-Christian  scowl  .-*  What  harm 
could  there  be  in  a  solitary  widow  wrap- 
ping herself  up  in  her  imaginative  sorrow, 
and  saturating  the  whole  of  her  feeble, 
impressionable,  and  withal  kindly  nature 
with  a  half-religious,  half-poetic  senti- 
ment ?  What  although  those  days  which 
she  devoted  to  services  in  memory  of  her 
relatives  who  were  dead  —  and,  most  of 
all,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
had  really  loved  —  resembled,  in  some 
respects,  the  periods  in  wliich  an  opium- 
eater  resolves  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
strange  and  beautiful  sensations  beyond 
which  he  can  imagine  no  form  of  happi- 
ness ?  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  nothing  of  a 
zealot  or  devotee.     She  held  no  particular 
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doctrines  ;  she  did  not  even  countenance 
High  Church  usages,  except  in  so  far 
music  and  paiating  and  dim  religious 
lights  aided  her  endeavours  to  produce 
species  of  exalted  intoxication.  She  di( 
not  believe  herself  to  be  a  wicked  sinner,^ 
and  she  could  not  understand  the  earnest 
convictions  and  pronounced  theology  of 
the  Dissenters  around  her.  But  she 
drank  of  religious  sentiment  as  other 
persons  drink  in  beautiful  music  ;  and  all 
the  aids  she  could  bring  to  bear  in  pro- 
ducing this  feeling  of  blind  ecstacy  she 
had  collected  together  in  the  private 
chapel  attached  to  Trelyon  Hall.  At  this 
very  moment  she  was  seated  there  alone. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through 
narrow  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  car- 
ried beaiitiful  colours  with  them  into  the 
dusk  of  the  curiously  furnished  little 
building.  She  herself  sate  before  a  large 
harmonium,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  rose- 
colour  and  of  violet  on  the  white  silk 
costume  that  she  wore.  It  was  one  of 
her  notions  that,  though  black  might  well 
represent  the  grief  immediately  following 
the  funeral  of  one's  friends,  pure  white 
was  the  more  appropriate  mourning  when 
one  had  become  accustomed  to  their  loss, 
and  had  turned  one's  eyes  to  the  shining 
realms  which  they  inhabit.  Mrs.  Trelyon 
never  went  out  of  mourning  for  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  dead  over  a  dozen 
years  ;  but  the  mourning  was  of  pure 
white,  so  that  she  wandered  through  the 
large  and  empty  rooms  of  Trelyon  Hall, 
or  about  the  grounds  outside,  like  a 
ghost ;  and,  like  a  ghost,  she  was  ordi- 
narily silent,  and  shy,  and  light-footed. 
She  was  not  much  of  a  companion  for  the 
rude,  impetuous,  self-willed  boy  whose 
education  she  had  handed  over  to  grooms 
and  gamekeepers  and  to. his  own  very 
pronounced  instincts. 

The  frown  that  came  over  the  lad'.s 
handsome  face  as  he  sate  on  the  door- 
step, resuming  his  task  of  making  trout- 
flies,  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
clergyman,  who  came  walking  forward 
from  one  of  the  hidden  paths  in  the 
garden.  There  was  nothing  really  dis- 
tressing or  repulsive  about  the  look  of 
this  gentleman  ;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  nothing  very  attractive. 
He  was  of  middle  age  and  middle  height; 
he  wore  a  rough  brown  beard  and  mous- 
tache ;  his  face  was  grey  and  full  of 
lines;  his  forehead  was  rather  narrow; 
and  his  eyes  were  shrewd  and  watchful. 
But  for  that  occasional  glance  of  the 
eyes,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
very  ordinary,  respectable,  common-place 
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person,  not  deserving  of  notice,  except 
for  the  length  of  his  coat.  When  Master 
Harry  saw  him  approach,  however,  a  dia- 
bohcal  notion  leapt  into  the  young  gen- 
tleman's head.  He  had  been  practising 
the  throwing  of  flies  against  the  wind  ; 
and  on  the  lawn  were  the  several  pieces 
of  pa])er,  at  different  distances,  at  which 
he  had  aimed,  while  the  slender  trout-rod, 
with  a  bit  of  line  and  a  fly  at  the  end  of 
it  still  dangling,  was  close  by  his  hand. 
Instantaneously  he  put  the  rod  against 
the  wall,  so  that  the  hook  was  floating 
in  front  of  the  door  just  about  the  height 
of  a  man's  head.  Would  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnes  look  at  the  door-steps,  rather  than 
in  front  of  him,  in  passing  into  the  house, 
and  so  find  an  artificial  fly  fastened  in  his 
nose  ?     Mr.  Barnes  was  no  such  fool. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  afternoon,  Mr.  Trel- 
yon,"  he  said,  in  grave  and  measured  ac- 
cents, as  he  came  up. 

Harry  Trelyon  nodded,  as  he  smoothed 
out  a  bit  of  red-silk  thread.  Then  Mr. 
Barnes  went  forward,  carefully  put  aside 
the  dangling  fly,  and  went  into  the  house. 

"  The  fish  won't  rise  to-night,"  said 
Master  Harry  to  himself,  with  a  grin  on 
his  face.  "But  parsons-  don't  take  the 
fly  readily  ;  you've  got  to  catch  them  with 
bait ;  and  the  bait  they  like  best  is  a 
widow's  mite.  And  now,  I  suppose,  I 
must  go  and  dress  for  dinner  ;  and  don't 
I  wish  I  was  going  down  to  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne's  parlour  instead  !  " 

But  another  had  secured  a  better  right 
to  go  into  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  parlour. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE AMONG  THE   TAILORS. 

This  other  gentleman  was  also  dressing 
for  Mrs.  Trelyon's  dinner-party,  and  he 
was  in  a  pleased  frame  of  mind.  Never 
before,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Roscorla  been  so 
distinctly  and  consciously  happy.  That 
forenoon,  when  his  anxiety  had  become 
almost  distressing  —  partly  because  he 
honestly  liked  Wenna  Rosewarne  and 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  partly  because 
he  feared  the  mortification  of  a  refusal 
—  her  letter  had  come  ;  and,  as  he  read 
the  trembling,  ingenuous,  and  not-very- 
well-composed  lines  and  sentences,  a 
great  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over 
him,  and  he  thanked  her  a  thousand 
times,  in  his  heart,  for  having  given  him 
this  relief.  And  he  was  t'.ie  more  pleased 
that  it  was  so  easy  to  deal  with  a  written 
consent.  He  was  under  no  embarrass- 
ment as  to  how  he  should  express  his 
gratitude,  or  as  to  whether  he  ought  to 


kiss  her.  He  could  manage  correspond- 
ence better  than  a  personal  interview. 
He  sate  down  and  wrote  her  a  very  kind 
and  even  affectionate  letter,  telling  her 
that  he  would  not  intrude  himself  too 
soon  upon  her,  especially  as  he  had  to  go 
up  to  Trelyon  Hall  that  evening;  and 
saying,  too,  that,  in  any  case,  he  could 
never  expect  to  tell  her  how  thankful  he 
was  to  her.  That  she  would  find  out 
from  his  conduct  to  her  during  their 
married  life. 

But,  to  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Roscorla 
found  that  the  writing  and  sending  off  of 
that  letter  did  not  allay  the  extraordinary 
nervous  excitement  that  had  laid  hold  of 
him.  He  could  not  rest.  He  called  in 
his  housekeeper,  and  rather  astonished 
that  elderly  person  by  saying  he  was 
much  pleased  with  her  services,  and 
thereupon  he  presented  her  with  a  sov- 
ereign to  buy  a  gown.  Then  he  went 
into  the  garden,  and  meant  to  occupy 
himself  with  his  flowers  ;  but  he  found 
himself  staring  at  them  without  seeing 
them.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  pirlour 
and  took  a  glass  of  sherry  to  steady  his 
nerves — but  in  vain.  Then  he  thought 
he  would  go  down  to  the  inn,  and  ask  to 
see  Wenna  ;  but  again  he  changed  his 
mind,  for  how  was  he  to  meet  the  rest  of 
the  family  without  being  prepared  for  the 
interview  ?  Probably  he  never  knew  how 
he  passed  these  two  or  three  hours  :  but 
at  length  the  time  came  for  him  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

And,  as  he  did  so,  the  problem  that 
occupied  his  mind  was  to  discover  the 
probable  reasons  that  had  induced  Wenna 
Rosewarne  to  promise  to  be  his  wife. 
Had  her  parents  advised  her  to  marry  a 
man  who  could  at  least  render  her  future 
safe  ?  Or,  had  she  taken  pity  on  his 
loneliness,  and  been  moved  by  some  hope 
of  reforming  his  ways  and  habits  of 
thinking.''  Or,  had  she 'been  won  over 
by  his  pictures  of  her  increased  influence 
among  the  people  around  her  1  He  could 
not  tell.  Perhaps,  he  said  to  himself,  she 
said  yes  because  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
say  no.  Perhaps  she  had  been  convinced 
by  his  arguments  that  the  wild  passion  of 
love,  for  which  youth  is  supposed  to  long, 
is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  and  was  there  not 
constantly  before  her  eyes  an  example  of 
the  jealousy,  and  quarrelling,  and  misery 
that  may  follow  that  fatal  delirium  .''  Or, 
it  might  be — and  here  Mr.  Roscorla 
more  nearly  approached  the  truth  — that 
this  shy,  sensitive,  self-distrustful  girl 
had  been  so  surprised  to  find  herself  of 
any  importance  to  any  one,  and  so  grate- 
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ful  to  him  for  his  praise  of  her,  and  for 
this  highest  mark  of  appreciation  that  a 
man  can  bestow,  that  her  sudden  grati- 
tude softened  her  heart,  and  disposed 
her  to  yield  to  his  prayer.  And  who  could 
tell  but  that  this  present  feeling  might 
lead  to  a  still  warmer  feeling,  under  the 
generous  influence  of  a  constant  kindness 
and  appreciation  ?  It  was  with  something 
of  wonder  and  almost  of  dismay  —  and 
with  a  wholly  new  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  —  that  Mr.  Roscorla  found 
himself  regarding  the  possibility  of  his 
winning  a  young  girl's  first  love. 

Never  before  in  his  life — -not  even  in 
his  younger  days,  when  he  had  got  a 
stray  hint  that  he  would  probably  meet  a 
duchess  and  her  three  daughters  at  a 
particular  party  —  had  he  dressed  with  so 
much  care.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  well 
pleased  with  himself.  He  had  to  admit 
that  his  grey  hair  was  changing  to  white  ; 
but  many  people  considered  white  hair, 
with  a  hale  complexion,  rather  an  orna- 
ment than  otherwise.  For  the  rest,  he 
resolved  that  he  would  never  dress  again 
to  go  to  any  party  to  which  Miss  Wenna 
Rosewarne  was  not  also  invited.  He 
would  not  decorate  himself  for  mere 
strangers  and  acquaintances. 

He  put  on  a  light  top-coat  and  went 
out  into  the  quiet  summer  evening. 
There  was  a  scent  of  roses  in  the  air,  and 
the  great  Atlantic  was  beautiful  and  still  ; 
it  was  a  time  for  lovers  to  be  walking 
through  twilight  woods,  or  in  honeysuckle 
lanes,  rather  than  for  a  number  of  people, 
indifferent  to  each  other,  to  sit  down  to 
the  vulgar  pleasures  of  the  table.  He 
wished  that  Wenna  Rosewarne  had  been 
of  that  party. 

There  were  two  or  three  children  at 
his  gate  —  bright-cheeked,  clean,  and 
well-clad,  as  all  the  Eglosilyan  children 
are  —  and  when. they  saw  him  come  out, 
they  ran  away.  He  was  ashamed  of  this  ; 
for,  \i  Wenna  had  seen  it,  she  would  have 
been  grieved.  He  called  on  them  to 
come  back  ;  they  stood  in  the  road,  not 
sure  of  him.  At  length  a  little  woman 
of  six  came  timidly  along  to  him,  and 
looked  at  him  with  her  big,  wondering, 
blue  eyes.  He  patted  her  head,  and 
asked  her  name,  and  then  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  The  others,  finding 
that  their  ambassador  had  not  been  be- 
headed on  the  spot,  came  up  also,  and 
formed  a  little  circle,  a  cautious  yard  or 
two  off. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  eldest ; 
"here  is  a  shilling,  and  you  go  and  buy 
sweetmeats,    and     divide    them    equally 


among  you.  Or,  wait  a  bit  —  come  along 
with  me,  the  whole  of  you,  and  we'll  see 
whether  Mrs.  Deane  has  got  any  cake  for 
you." 

He  drove  the  flock'  of  them  into  that 
lady's  kitchen,  much  to  her  consterna- 
tion, and  there  he  left  them.  But  he  had 
not  got  half  way  through  the  little  garden 
again,  when  he  turned  back,  and  went  to 
the  door,  and  called  in  to  the  children  — 

"Mind,  you  can  swing  on  the  gate 
whenever  you  like,  so  long  as  you  take 
care  and  don't  hurt  yourselves." 

And  so  he  hurried  away  again  ;  and  he 
hoped  that  some  day,  when  he  and 
Wenna  Rosewarne  were  passing,  she 
would  see  the  children  swinging  on  his 
gate,  and  she  would  be  pleased  that  they 
did  not  run  away. 

Your   Polly  has    never  been  false,   she    de- 
clares — 

he  tried  to  hum  the  air,  as  he  had  often 
heard  Wenna  hum  it,  as  he  walked  rap- 
idly down  the  hill,  and  along  a  bit  of 
the  valley,  and  then  up  one  of  the  great 
gorges  lying  behind  Eglosilyan.  He  had 
avoided  the  road  that  went  by  the  inn  ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  of  the  Rose- 
warnes  just  then.  Moreover,  his  rapid 
walking  was  not  to  save  time,  for  he  had 
plenty  of  that  ;  but  to  give  himself  the 
proud  assurance  that  he  was  still  in  ex- 
cellent wind.  Miss  Wenna  must  not 
imagine  that  she  was  marrying  an  old 
man.  Give  him  but  as  good  a  horse  as 
Harry  Trelyon's  famous  Dick,  and  he 
would  ride  that  dare-devil  young  gentle- 
man for  a  wager  to  Launceston  and  back. 
Why,  he  had  only  arrived  at  that  period 
when  a  sound  constitution  reaches  its 
maturity.  Old,  or  even  elderly  ?  He 
switched  at  weeds  with  his  cane,  and  was 
conscious  that  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  younger  men  than  himself 
lounging  about  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  par- 
lour ;  and  he  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  give  Harry  Trelyon  a  hint  that 
Wenna  Rosewarne  was  engaged.  An 
excellent  opportunity  was  offered  him  at 
this  moment ;  for  as  he  went  up  through 
the  grounds  to  the  front  of  the  Hall,  he 
found  Master  Harry  industriously  throw- 
ing a  fly  at  certain  bits  of  paper  on  the 
lawn.  He  had  resumed  this  occupation, 
after  having  gone  inside  and  dressed,  as 
a  handy  method  of  passing  the  time  until 
his  cousin  Juliott  should  appear. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Trelyon  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Roscorla,  in  a  friendly  way  ;  and   Harry 
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nodded.  "  I  wish  I  could  throw  a  fly  like 
you.  By-the-bye,  I  have  a  little  bit  of 
news  for  you  —  for  yourself  alone,  mind." 

"All  right;  fire  away,"  said  Master 
Harry,  still  making  the  fine  line  of  the 
trout-rod  whistle  through  the  air. 

**  Well,  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter, 
you  know.  I  don't  want  it  talked  about  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  am  going  to  marry  Miss 
Rosewarne." 

There  was  no  more  aiming  at  those 
bits  of  paper.  The  tall  and  handsome 
lad  turned  and  stared  at  his  companion 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  maniac  ;  and 
then  he  said  — 

"  Miss  Rosewarne  ?  Wenna  Rose- 
warne .? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  distinctly 
conscious  that  Harry  Trelyon  was  re- 
garding his  white  hair  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

The  younger  man  said  nothing  more, 
but  began  to  whistle  in  an  absent  way  ; 
and  then,  just  as  if  Mr.  Roscorla  had  no 
existence  whatever,  he  proceeded  to  reel 
in  the  line  of  his  rod,  he  fastened  the  fly 
to  one  of  the  rings,  and  then  walked  off. 

"You'll  find  my  mother  inside,"  he 
said  ;  and  so  Mr.  Roscorla  went  into  the 
Hall,  and  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
drawing-room,  among  her  six  or  eight 
guests. 

Harry  Trelyon  did  not  appear  until 
dinner  was  announced  ;  and  then  he  was 
just  in  time  to  take  his  grandmother  in. 
He  took  care,  also,  to  have  his  cousin 
Juliott  on  his  other  side  ;  and,  to  both  of 
these  ladies,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
something  had  occurred  to  put  Master 
Harry  into  one  of  his  most  insolent  and 
rebellious  moods. 

"  Harry  ?  "  said  his  mother,  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  as  an  intimation 
that  he  should  say  grace. 

There  was  no  response,  despite  Miss 
Juliott's  appealing  look  ;  and  so  Mrs. 
Trelyon  had  to  turn  for  assistance  to  one 
of  the  clergymen  near  her,  who  went 
through  the  prescribed  form. 

"  Isn't  it  shocking?"  said  Miss  Pen- 
aluna,  across  the  table,  to  Harry's  grand- 
mother, who  was  not  nearly  so  severe  on 
him,  for  such  conduct,  as  she  ought  to 
have  been. 

"Grace  before  meat  takes  too  much 
for  granted,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
cool  impudence.  "How  can  you  tell 
whether  you  are  thankful  until  you  see 
what  sort  of  dinner  it  is?  And  what's 
the  use  of  feeding  a  dog,  and  barking 
yourself?  Ain't  there  three  parsons 
down  there  ? " 
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Miss  Juliott,  being  engaged  to  a  clergy- 
man, very  naturally  resented  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  two  cousins  had  rather  a 
stormy  fight,  at  the  end  of  which  Master 
Harry  turned  to  his  grandmother  and 
declared  that  she  was  the  only  woman  of 
common  sense  he  had  ever  known. 

"  Well,  it  runs  in  the  blood,  Harry," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  that  dislike  to  clergy- 
men ;  and  I  never  could  find  out  any 
reason  for  it,  except  when  your  grand- 
father hunted  poor  Mr.  Pascoe  that  night. 
Dear,  dear  !  what  a  jealous  man  your 
grandfather  was,  to  be  sure  ;  and  the  way 
he  used  to  pet  me  when  I  told  him  I 
never  saw  the  man  I'd  look  at  after  see- 
ing him.  Dear,  dear  !  — and  the  day  he 
sold  those  two  manors  to  the  Company, 
you  know,  he  came  back  at  night  and 
said  I  was  as  good  a  wife  as  any  in  Eng- 
land —  he  did,  indeed  —  and  the  bracelet 
he  gave  me  then,  that  shall  go  to  your 
wife  on  your  wedding-day,  Harry,  I  prom- 
ise you,  and  you  won't  find  its  match 
about  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  tell 
you.  But  don't  you  go  and  sell  the  lord- 
ship of  Trelyon.  Many  a  time  your 
grandfather  was  asked  to  sell  it,  and  he 
did  well  by  selling  the  other  two  ;  but 
Trelyon  he  would  never  sell,  nor  your 
father,  and  I  hope  you  won't  either,. 
Harry.  Let  them  work  the  quarries  for- 
you  —  that  is  fair  enough  — and  give  you' 
your  royalty  ;  but  don't  part  with  Trel- 
yon, Harry,  for  you  might  as  well  be  part- 
ing with  your  own  name." 

"  Well,  I  can't,  grandmother,  you\ 
know  ;  but  I  am  fearfully  in  want  of  a. 
big  lump  of  money,  all  the  same." 

"  Money  ?  what  do  you  want  with  a 
lot  of  money  ?  You're  not  going  to  take- 
to  gambling  or  horse-racing,  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  want  it  for  — 
not  at  present,  any  way,"  said  the  lad,, 
looking  rather  gloomy;  and,  with  that, 
the  subject  dropped,  and  a  brief  silence 
ensued  at  that  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Tressider,  however,  the  mild  and 
amiable  young  curate  to  whom  Miss  Ju- 
liott was  engaged,  having  been  rather 
left  out  in  the  cold,  struck  in  at  this  mo- 
ment, blushing  slightly. 

"  I  heard  you  say  something  about  the 
lordships  of  manors,"  he  observed,  ad- 
dressing himself  rather  to  Trelyon's 
grandmother.  "  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  what  a  powerful  thing  a  word  from 
William  the  Conqueror  mast  have  been^ 
when  it  could  give  to  a  particular  person 
and  his  descendants  absolute  possession; 
of  a  piece  of  the  globe  ?  " 

Mrs.  Trelyon  stared  at  the  young  man^ 
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Had  a  relative  of  hers  gone  and  engaged 
herself  to  a  dangerous  Revolutionary, 
who,  in  the  guise  of  a  priest,  dared  to 
trifle  with  the  tenure  of  land  ?  Mr. 
Tressider  was  as  innocent  of  any  such 
intention  as  the  babfe  unborn  ;  but  he 
was  confused  by  her  look  of  astonish- 
ment, he  blushed  more  violently  than 
before,  and  only  escaped  from  his  em 
barrassment  by  the  good  services  of 
Miss  Penaluna,  who  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  ridicule,  and  asked  what  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  about  when  he 
let  a  piece  of  the  world  come  into  the 
hands  of  Harry  Trelyon. 

"  And  how  deep  down  have  you  a  hold 
on  it,  Harry?"  she  said.  "How  far 
does  your  right  over  the  minerals  of  the 
earth  extend  ?  From  the  surface  right 
down  to  the  centre  .f*" 

Mr.  Tressider  was  smiling  vaguely 
when  Master  Harry's  eye  fell  upon  him. 
What  harm  had  the  young  clergyman,  or 
any  other  clergyman  present,  done  him, 
that  he  should  have  felt  a  sudden  dislike 
to  that  ingenuous  smile  ^ 

"  Oh,  no,"  said.  Trelyon,  with  a  care- 
less impertinence,  and  loud  enough  for 
two  or  three  to  hear.  "  William  the  Con^ 
queror  didn't  allow  the  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  to  extend  right  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  earth.  There  were  a  good 
many  clergymen  about  him  ;  and  they 
reserved  that  district  for  their  own  pur- 
poses." 

"  Harry,"  said  his  cousin  to  him,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "is  it  your  wish  to  insult  me  ? 
If  so,  I  will  leave  the  room." 

"Insult  you,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
*'  Why,  Jue,  you  must  be  out  of  your 
senses.  What  concern  have  you  in  that 
warmish  region  ?  " 

'"  I  don't  appreciate  jokes  on  such  sub- 
jects. My  father  is  a  clergyman,  my 
husband  will  be  a  clergyman " 

"  The  greater  fool  you,"  he  observed, 
frankly,  but  so  that  no  one  could  hear. 

"  Harry,"  she  said ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  your  dislike  to  clergymen  .'*" 

"  Is  that  a  conundrum  ?"  said  the  un- 
regenerate  youth. 

For  a  moment.  Miss  Penaluna  seemed! 
really  vexed  and  angry;  but  she  hap-' 
pened  to  look  at  Master  Harry,  and,  | 
somehow,  her  displeasure  subsided  in- 
to a  look  of  good-natured  resignation. 
There  was  the  least  little  shrug  of  the  I 
shoulders  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  her 
neighbour  on  the  right,  and  began  to  talk 
about  ponies. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  dinner- 
-party for  those  who  sate  near  this  young 


gentleman,  who  was  more  outrageously 
rude  and  capricious  than  ever,  except 
when  addressing  his  grandmother,  to 
whom  he  was  always  courteous,  and  even 
roughly  affectionate.  That  old  lady  eyed 
him  narrowly,  and  could  not  quite  make 
out  what  was  the  matter.  Had  he  been 
privately  engaged  in  some  betting  trans- 
action that  he  should  want  this  money  ? 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Trel- 
yon asked  Mr.  Roscorla  to  take  his  place 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  send  round  the 
wines  ;  and  then  he  went  out  and  called 
his  mother  aside  into  the  study. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Roscorla  is 
going  to  marry  Wenna  Rosewarne." 

The  tall,  fair,  pale  lady  did  not  seem 
much  startled  by  the  news.  She  had 
very  little  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  the  village  ;  but  she  knew  at  least  that 
the  Rosewarnes  kept  the  inn,  and  she 
had,  every  Sunday  morning,  seen  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  and  her  two  daughters  come 
into  church. 

"That  is  the  elder  one,  is  it  not,  who 
sings  in  the  choir  .?" 

"  It's  the  elder  one,"  said  Master 
Harry,  who  knew  less  about  the  choir. 

"  It  is  a  strange  choice  for   Mr.  Ros- 
corla to  make,"  she  observed.     "  I  have 
always  considered    him    very  fastidious, 
and   rather    proud  of    his    family.     But  ■ 
some  men  take  strange  fancies  in  choos-  \ 
ing  a  wife." 

"  Yes,  and  some  women  take  precious 
strange  fancies  in  choosing  a  husband," 
said  the  young  man,  rather  warmly. 
"Why,  she's  worth  twenty  dozen  of  him. 
I  don't  know  what  the  dickens  made  her 
listen  to  the  old  fool  —  it  is  a  monstrous 
shame,  that's  what  I  call  it.  I  suppose 
he's  frightened  the  girl  into  it,  or  bought 
over  her  father,  or  made  himself  a  hypo- 
crite, and  got  some  parson  to  intercede, 
and  scheme,  and  tell  lies  for  him." 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  I  don't 
understand  why  you  should  interest 
yourself  in  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ?  Well,  it's  only  this 
—  that  I  consider  that  girl  to  be  the  best 
sort  of  woman  I've  met  yet  —  that's  all ; 
and,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do, 
mother — I  mean  to  give  her  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  so  that  she  shan't  come  to 
that  fellow  in  a  dependent  way,  and  let 
him  give  himself  airs  over  her  because 
he's  been  born  a  gentleman." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  !  "  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon repeated,  wondering  whether  her  son 
had  drank  too  much  wine  at  dinner. 

"  Well,  but  look  here,  mother,"  he  said, 
quite    prepared    for    her   astonishment. 
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"  You  know  I've  spent  very  little  —  I've 
never  spent  anything  like  what  I'm  en- 
titled to  ;  and  next  year  I  shall  be  of 
age  :  and  all  I  want  now,  is  for  you  to 
help  me  to  get  a  release,  you  know ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  per- 
suade old  Colonel  Ransome  to  it,  for 
he'll  see  it  is  not  any  bit  of  extravagance 
on  my  part  —  speculation,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  you  know " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon, 
startled,  for  once,  into  earnestness,  "you 
will  make  people  believe  you  are  mad. 
To  give  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  a  perfect 
stranger,  as  a  marriage  dowry  —  why, 
Harry,  what  do  you  think  people  would 
say  of  such  a  thing  ?  What  would  they 
say  of  her  ?  " 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as 
though  he  did  not  understand  her.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment.  "  If  you  mean 
what  one  of  those  parsons  would  say  of 
her,"  he  said,  impetuously,  while  a  sud- 
den flash  of  anger  sprang  to  his  face,  "  I 
don't  care  ;  but  my  answer  to  it  would 
be  to  kick  him  round  the  grounds  and 
out  at  the  gate.  Do  you  think  I'd  care  a 
brass  farthing  for  anything  these  crin- 
ging sneaks  might  say  of  her,  or  of  me, 
or  of  anybody  ?  And  would  they  dare  to 
say  it  if  you  asked  her  here,  and  made  a 
friend  of  her  ?  " 

"  Make  a  friend  of  her  !  "  repeated 
Mrs.  Trelyon,  almost  mechanicall)'.  She 
did  not  know  what  length  this  terrible 
son  of  hers  might  not  go. 

"  If  she  is  going  to  marry  a  friend  of 
yours,  why  not  ?" 

"  Harry,  you  are  most  unreasonable  — 
if  you  will  think  it  over  for  a  moment, 
you  will  see  how  this  is  impossible.  If 
Mr.  Roscorla  marries  this  girl,  that  is 
his  own  affair ;  he  will  have  society 
enough  at  home,  without  wishing  to  go 
out  and  dine.  He  is  doing  it  with  his 
eyes  open,  you  may  be  sure  :  he  has  far 
more  knowledge  of  such  affairs  than  you 
can  have.  How  could  I  single  out  this 
girl  from  her  family  to  make  her  a  friend  ? 
I  should  have  to  ask  her  parents  and  her 
sister  to  come  here  also,  unless  you  wish 
her  to  come  on  sufferance,  and  throw  a 
reflection  on  them." 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  her.  He  chafed  and  fidget- 
ed, and  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  fin- 
ished— 

"  You  could  do  it  very  well,  if  you 
liked.  When  a  woman  is  willing  she 
can  always  smooth  matters  down,  and 
you  might  have  that  girl  as  a  companion 
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for  you,  and  a  much  better  companion 
than  a  lot  of  long-coated  sneaks  of  par- 
sons." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  flushed  slightly,  and 
said,  with  clear  emphasis  : 

"  I  presume  that  I  am  best  fitted  to 
say  what  society  I  shall  keep ;  and  I 
shall  have  no  acquaintance  thrust  upon 
me  whom  I  would  rather  not  recognize." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  lad,  with  the 
proud  lips  giving  evidence  of  some  sud- 
den decision.  "  And  you  won't  help  me 
to  get  that  five  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  I  will  not.  I  will  not  countenance 
any  such  folly." 

''Then  I  shall  have  to  raise  the  money 
myself." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  ap- 
peared. 

"  Tell  Jakes  to  saddle  Dick  and  bring 
him  round  directly." 

His  mother  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
without  word  or  question  ;  for  she  was 
deeply  offended,  and  her  feeble  and  sen- 
sitive nature  had  risen  in  protest  against 
his  tyranny.  He  went  off  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  riding  boots  and  a  top-coat  ;  and 
by-and-by  he  came  down  into  the  hall 
again,  and  went  to  the  door.  The  night 
was  dark,  but  clear  ;  there  was  a  blaze  of 
stars  overhead  ;  all  the  world  seemed  to  be 
quivering  with  those  white  throbs  of  fire. 
The  horse  and  groom  stood  at  the  door, 
their  dusky  figures  being  scarcely  black- 
er than  the  trees  and  bushes  around. 
Harry  Trelyon  buttoned  up  the  collar  of 
his  light  top-coat,  took  his  switch  in  his 
hand,  and  sprung  into  the  saddle.  At  the 
same  moment  the  white  figure  of  a  lady 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  door,  and  came 
down  a  step  or  two,  and  said  — 

"  Harry,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  Plymouth  first,"  the  young  man 
answered,  as  he  rode  off ;  "  to  London 
afterwards,  and  then  to  the  devil  I  " 

CHAPTER  VII. 
SOME   NEW    EXPERIENCES. 

When  the  first  shock  of  fear  and  anxi- 
ety was  over,  Wenna  Rosewarne  discov- 
ered to  her  great  delight  that  her  en- 
gagement was  a  very  pleasant  thing. 
The  ominous  doubts  and  regrets  that 
had  beset  her  mind  when  she  was  asked 
to  become  Mr.  Roscorla's  wife  seemed 
to  disappear  like  clouds  from  a  morning 
sky  ;  and  then  followed  a  fair  and  happy 
day,  full  of  abundant  satisfaction  and 
calm.  With  much  inward  ridicule  of  her 
own  vanity,  she  found  herself  nursing  a 
notion  of  her  self-importance,  and  giving 
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herself  airs  as  if  she  were  already  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Although  the  engagement 
was  kept  a  profound  secret,  the  mere 
consciousness  that  she  had  attained  to 
this  position  in  the  world  lent  a  new  as- 
surance to  her  as  she  went  about  the  vil- 
lage. She  was  gifted  with  a  new  author- 
ity over  despondent  mothers,  and  frac- 
tious children,  and  selfish  fathers,  as  she 
went  her  daily  rounds  ;  and  even  in  her 
own  home  Wenna  had  more  attention 
paid  to  her,  now  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Roscorla. 

There  was  but  one  dissentient,  and 
that  was  Mabyn  Rosewarne,  who  fumed 
and  fretted  about  the  match,  and  some- 
times was  like  to  cry  over  it,  and  at 
other  times  grew  vastly  indignant,  and 
would  have  liked  to  have  gone  and  given 
Mr.  Roscorla  a  bit  of  her  mind.  She 
pitied  her  poor  weak  sister  for  having 
been  coaxed  into  an  engagement  by  this 
designing  old  man  ;  and  the  poor  weak 
sister  was  vastly  amused  by  her  compas- 
sion, and  was  too  good-natured  to  laugh 
at  the  valiant  protection  which  this  cour- 
ageous young  creature  of  sixteen  offered 
her.  Wenna  let  her  sister  say  what  she 
pleased  about  herself  or  her  future,  and 
used  no  other  argument  to  stop  angry 
words  than  a  kiss,  so  long  as  Mabyn 
spoke  respectfully  of  Mr.  Roscorla.  But 
this  was  precisely  what  Miss  Mabyn  was 
disinclined  to  do;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  their  interviews  were  generally 
ended  by  Wenna  becoming  indignant, 
drawing  herself  up,  and  leaving  the  room. 
Then  Mabyn  would  follow,  and  make  up 
the  quarrel,  and  promise  never  to  offend 
again  ;  but  all  the  same  she  cherished  a 
deadly  animosity  towards  Mr.  Roscorla 
in  her  heart,  and,  when  her  sister  was 
not  present,  she  amused  her  father  and 
shocked  her  mother  by  giving  a  series  of 
imitations  of  Mr.  Roscorla's  manner 
which  that  gentleman  would  scarcely 
like  to  have  seen. 

The  young  lady,  however,  soon  invent- 
ed what  she  considered  a  far  more  effect- 
ual means  of  revenging  herself  on  Mr. 
Roscorla.  She  never  left  Wenna's  side. 
No  sooner  did  the  elder  sister  prepare  to 
go  out,  than  Miss  Mabyn  discovered  that 
she,  too,  would  like  a  walk  ;  and  she  so 
persistently  did  this  that  Wenna  soon 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  sister  would 
go  with  her  wherever  she  went,  and  in- 
variably waited  for  her.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Roscorla  never  by  any  chance  went 
walking  with  Wenna  Rosewarne  alone  ; 
and  the  younger  sister  —  herself  too  sulky 
to  enter  into    conversation  with  him  — 


used  to  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
watching  him  shape  his  talk  to  suit  the 
presence  of  a  third  person.  For  of 
course  Miss  Mabyn  had  read  in  books  of 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  lovers 
speak  to  each  other,  and  of  their  tender 
confidences  as  they  sit  by  the  sea  or  go 
rambling  through  the  summer  woods. 
Was  not  the  time  opportune  for  these 
idyllic  ways  ?  All  the  uplands  were  yel- 
lowed with  tall-standing  corn  ;  the  sea 
was  as  blue  and  as  still  as  the  sky  over- 
head ;  the  gardens  of  Eglosilyan  were 
sweet  with  honeysuckle  and  moss-roses, 
and  in  the  evenings  a  pale  pink  mist 
hung  around  the  horizon,  while  the  silver 
sickle  of  the  moon  came  up  into  the  violet 
sky,  and  the  first  pale  stars  appeared  in 
the  east. 

"  If  our  Wenna  had  a  proper  sort  of 
lover,"  Miss  Mabyn  used  to  say  to  her- 
self, bitterly,  "wouldn't  I  scheme  to  have 
them  left  alone  !  I  would  watch  for  them 
like  a  watch-dog,  that  no  one  should 
come  near  them,  and  I  should  be  as 
proud  of  him  as  Wenna  herself ;  and 
how  happy  she  would  be  in  talking  to  me 
about  him!  But  this  horrid  old  wretch 
—  I  wish  he  would  fall  over  Black  Cliff 
some  day  !  " 

She  was  not  aware  that,  in  becoming 
the  constant  companion  of  her  sister,  she 
was  affording  this  dire  enemy  of  hers  a 
vast  amount  of  relief.  Mr.  Roscorla  was 
in  every  way  satisfied  with  his  engage- 
ment ;  the  more  he  saw  of  Wenna  Rose- 
warne, the  more  he  admired  her  utter 
self-forgetfulness,  and  liked  a  quaint  and 
shy  sort  of  humour  that  infused  her  talk 
and  her  ways  ;  but  he  greatly  preferred 
not  to  be  alone  with  her.  He  was  then 
beset  by  some  vague  impression  that 
certain  things  were  demanded  of  him,  in 
the  character  of  a  lover,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  ;  and  which,  if  he 
did  not  act  the  part  well,  might  awaken 
her  ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
omitted  all  those  things,  might  she  not 
be  surprised  by  his  lack  of  affection, 
begin  to  suspect  him,  and  end  by  dislik- 
ing him  }  Yet  he  knew  that  not  for  ten 
thousand  worlds  could  he  muster  up 
courage  to  repeat  one  line  of  sentimental 
poetry  to  her. 

He  had  never  even  had  the  courage  to 
kiss  her.  He  knew  that  this  was  wrong. 
In  his  own  house  he  reflected  that  a  man 
engaged  to  a  woman  ought  surely  to  give 
her  some  such  mark  of  his  affection  —  say, 
in  bidding  her  good-night ;  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Rosicorla  would  resolve  that,  as  he 
left  the  inn  that  evening,  he  would  en- 
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deavour  to  kiss  his  future  bride.  He 
never  succeeded.  Somehow  Wenna 
always  parted  from  him  in  a  merry  mood. 
These  were  pleasant  evenings  in  Mrs. 
Rosewarne's  parlour  ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  fun  going  on  ;  and,  if 
Wenna  did  come  along  the  passage  to 
the  door  with  him,  she  was  generally 
talking  and  laughing  all  the  way.  Of 
course  he  was  not  going  to  kiss  her  in 
that  mood  —  as  if,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, he  had  been  a  jocular  ploughboy. 
"  Good-night,  dear,"  he  managed  to  say 
to  her  on  one  occasion,  and  for  ten 
minutes  thereafter  as  he  walked  home 
through  the  darkness,  he  felt  that  his 
face  was  burning. 

He  had  kissed  her  hand  once.  That 
was  on  his  first  meeting  her  after  she  had 
written  the  letter  in  which  she  promised 
to  be  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Rosewarne  had 
sent  him  into  the  room  where  she  knew 
her  daughter  was  alone.  Wenna  rose  up 
to  meet  him,  pale,  frightened,  with  her 
eyes  downcast.  He  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
said,  "  I  hcpe  I  shall  make  you  happy." 
She  could  not  answer.  She  began  to 
tremble  violently.  He  asked  her  to  sit 
down,  and  begged  of  her  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. She  was  recalled  to  herself  by 
the  accidental  approach  of  her  sister 
Mabyn,  who  came  along  the  passage, 
singing,  "  Oh,  the  men  of  merry,  merry 
England,"  in  excellent  imitation  of  the 
way  in  which  Harry  Trelyon  used  to  sing 
that  once  famous  song  as  he  rode  his 
black  horse  along  the  highways.  Mabyn 
came  into  the  room,  stared,  and  would 
have  gone  out,  but  that  her  sister  called 
to  her  and  asked  her  to  come  and  hold 
down  a  pattern  while  she  cut  some  cloth. 
Mabyn  wondered  that  her  sister  should 
be  so  diligent  when  a  visitor  was  present. 
She  saw,  too,  that  Wenna's  fingers  trem- 
bled. Then  she  remained  in  the  room 
until  Mr.  Roscorla  went,  sitting  by  a 
window  and  not  overhearing  their  con- 
versation, but  very  much  inclined  to 
break  in  upon  it  by  asking  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  there  and  propose  to 
marry  her  sister  Wenna. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  said,  one  evening 
some  time  after,  when  the  two  sisters 
were  sitting  out  on  the  rocks  at  the  end 
of  the  harbour,  watching  the  sun  go 
down  behind  the  sea,  "  I  cannot  bear  him 
coming  to  take  you  away  like  that.  I 
shouldn't  mind  if  he  were  like  a  sweet- 
heart to  you  ;  but  he's  a  multiplication- 
table  sort  of  sweetheart  —  everything 
so  regular,  and  accurate,  and  proper.     1 


hate  a  man  who  always  thinks  what  he's 
going  to  say,  and  always  has  neat  sen- 
tences ;  and  he  watches  you,  and  is  so  self- 
satisfied,  and  his  information  is  always 
so  correct.  Oh,  Wenna,  I  wish  you  had 
a  young  and  beautiful  lover,  like  a 
prince  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  elder  sister, 
with  a  smile,  "  young  and  beautiful  lovers 
are  for  young  and  beautiful  girls,  like 
you." 

"  Oh,  Wenna,  how  can  you  talk  like 
that !  "  said  the  younger  sister  ;  "  why 
will  you  always  believe  that  you  are  less 
pretty  than  other  people,  when  every  one 
knows  that  you  have  the  most  beautiful 
eyes  in  all  the  world.  You  have  !  There's 
not  anybody  in  all  the  world  has  such 
beautiful  and  soft  eyes  as  you  —  you  ask 
anybody  and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you 
don't  believe  me.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
—  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  —  that  Mr. 
Roscorla  will  try  to  make  you  believe  you 
are  very  ugly,  so  that  you  mayn't  think 
you've  thrown  yourself  away." 

Miss  Mabyn  looked  very  indignant, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  cry  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  gentle  sister  put  her 
hand  on  hers,  and  said  — 

"  You  will  make  me  quarrel  with  you 
some  day,  Mabyn,  if  you  are  so  unjust  to 
Mr.  Roscorla.  You  are  continually  ac- 
cusing him  of  things  of  which  he  never 
dreams.  Now  he  never  gets  a  chance 
that  he  does  not  try  to  praise  me  in  every 
way,  and  if  there  were  no  looking-glasses 
in  the  world  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
make  me  believe  I  was  quite  lovely  ;  and 
you  shouldn't  say  those  things  of  him, 
Mabyn  —  it  isn't  fair.  He  always  speaks 
kindly  of  you.  He  thinks  you  are  very 
pretty,  and  that  you  will  grow  up  to  be 
very  beautiful  when  you  become  a 
woman. 

Mabyn  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  this 
ingenuous  piece  of  flattery. 

"  You  are  such  a  simpleton,  Wenna," 
she  said,  "he  can  make  you  believe  any- 
thing." 

"  He  does  not  try  to  make  me  believe 
anything  I  don't  know  already,"  said  the 
elder  sister,  with  some  asperity. 

"  He  tries  to  make  you  believe  he  is  in 
love  with  you,"  said  Mabyn,  bluntly. 

Wenna  Rosewarne  coloured  up,  and 
was  silent  for  a  minute.  How  was  she 
to  explain  to  this  sister  of  hers  all  those 
theories  which  Mr.  Roscorla  had  de- 
scribed to  her  in  his  first  two  or  three 
letters  ?  She  felt  that  she  had  not  the 
same  gift  of  expression  that  he  had. 

"You    don't    understand  —  you   don't 
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understand  at  all,  Mabyn,  what  you  talk 
of  as  love.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  sort 
of  wild  madness  you  read  of  in  books  — 
well,  I  don't  want  that  kind  of  love  at  all. 
There  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  love, 
that  comes  of  respect  and  affection  and 
an  agreement  of  wishes,  and  that  is  far 
more  valuable  and  likely  to  be  lasting. 
I  don't  want  a  lover  who  would  do  wild 
things,  and  make  one  wonder  at  his  hero- 
ism, for  that  is  the  lover  you  get  in 
books  ;  but  if  you  want  to  live  a  happy 
life,  and  please  those  around  you,  and  be 
of  service  to  them,  you  must  have  a  very 
different  sort  of  sweetheart  —  a  man  who 
will  think  of  something  else  than  a  merely 
selfish  passion,  who  will  help  you  to  be 
kind  to  other  people,  and  whose  affection 
will  last  through  years  and  years." 

"  You  have  learnt  your  lesson  very 
well,"  said  Miss  Mabyn,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "  He  has  spent  some  time  in 
teaching  you.  But  as  for  all  that,  Wen- 
na,  it's  nothing  but  fudge.  What  a  girl 
wants  is  to  be  really  loved  by  a  man,  and 
then  she  can  do  without  all  those  fine 
sentiments.     As  for  Mr.  Roscorla " 

"  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  agree 
on  this  matter,  dear,"  said  Wenna,  calm- 
ly, as  she  rose  ;  "  and  so  we  had  better 
say  nothing  about  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
you,  Wenna,"  said  the  younger  sister, 
promptly.  "  You  and  I  will  always  agree 
very  well.  It  is  Mr.  Roscorla  and  I  who 
are  not  likely  to  agree  very  well  —  not 
at  all  likely,  I  can  assure  you." 

They  were  walking  back  to  Eglosilyan, 
under  the  clear  evening  skies,  when  whom 
should  they  see  coming  out  to  meet  them 
but  Mr.  Roscorla  himself.  It  was  a 
pleasant  time  and  place  for  lovers  to 
come  together.  The  warm  light  left  by 
the  sunset  still  shone  across  the  hills  ;  the 
clear  blue-green  water  in  the  tiny  har- 
bour lay  perfectly  still  ;  Eglosilyan  had 
got  its  day's  work  over,  and  was  either 
chatting  in  the  cottage  gardens  or  stroll- 
ing down  to  have  a  look  at  the  couple  of 
coasters  moored  behind  the  small  but 
powerful  breakwater.  But  Mr.  Roscorla 
had  had  no  hope  of  discovering  Wenna 
alone  ;  he  was  quite  as  well  content  to 
find  Mabyn  with  her,  though  that  young 
lady,  as  he  came  up,  looked  particularly 
fierce,  and  did  not  smile  at  all  when  she 
shook  hands  with  him.  Was  it  the  red 
glow  in  the  west  that  gave  an  extra  tinge 
of  colour  to  Mr.  Roscorla's  face  ?  Wen- 
na felt  that  she  was  better  satisfied  with 
her  engagement  when  her  lover  was  not 
present ;  but  she  put  that  down  to  a  nat- 


ural shyness  and  modesty  which  she  con- 
sidered was  probably  common  to  all  girls 
in  these  strange  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roscorla  wished  to  convoy  the  two 
young  ladies  back  to  the  inn,  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  spend  the  evening  there. 
But  Miss  Wenna  ill  requited  his  gallantry 
by  informing  him  that  she  had  intended 
to  make  one  or  two  calls  in  the  evening, 
which  would  occupy  some  time  :  in  par- 
ticular, she  had  undertaken  to  do  some- 
thing for  Mrs.  Luke's  eldest  girl  ;  and  she 
had  also  promised  to  go  in  and  read  for 
half  an  hour  to  Nicholas  Keam,  the 
brother  of  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the 
Napoleon  Hotel,  who  was  very  ill  indeed, 
and  far  too  languid  to  read  for  himself. 

"  But  you  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  said 
Mabyn,  with  a  bitter  malice, "  if  you  would 
go  into  the  Napoleon  and  read  to  Mr. 
Keam,  Wenna  and  I  could  go  up  to 
Mother  Luke's,  and  so  we  should  save  all 
that  time,  and  I  am  sure  Wenna  is  very 
tired  to-day.  Then  you  would  be  so 
much  better  able  to  pick  out  the  things 
in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Keam  wants  ;  for 
Wenna  never  knows  what  is  old  and  new, 
and  Mr.  Keam  is  anxious  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  politics,  and  the  Irish 
Church,  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Could  he  refuse  ?  Surely  a  man  who 
has  just  got  a  girl  to  say  she  will  marry 
him,  ought  not  to  think  twice  about  sac- 
rificing half  an  hour  to  helping  her  in  her 
occupations,  especially  if  she  be  tired. 
Wenna  could  not  have  made  the  request 
herself ;  but  she  was  anxious  that  he 
should  say  yes,  now  it  had  been  made, 
for  it  was  in  a  manner  a  test  of  his  devo- 
tion to  her ;  and  she  was  overjoyed  and 
most  grateful  to  him  when  he  consented. 
What  Mabyn  thought  of  the  matter  was 
not  visible  on  her  face. 

chapter  viii. 

wenna's  first  triumph. 

The  two  girls,  as  they  went  up  the 
main  street  of  Eglosilyan  (it  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  flowers  on  this  beauti- 
ful evening),  left  Mr.  Roscorla  in  front  of 
the  obscure  little  public-house  he  had 
undertaken  to  visit ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  whole  of  England  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  not  a  more  miserable 
man.  He  knew  this  Nicholas  Keam,  and 
his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law,  so  far 
as  their  names  went,  and  they  knew  him 
by  sight ;  but  he  had  never  said  more 
than  good-morning  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  he  had  certainly  never  entered  this 
pot-house,  where  a  sort  of  debating  so- 
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ciety  was  nightly  held  by  the  habituis. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  would  do  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do,  for  Wenna  Rose- 
warne's  sake  ;  and  it  was  with  some  sen- 
sation of  a  despairing  heroism  that  he 
went  up  the  steps  of  slate  and  crossed 
the  threshold. 

He  looked  into  the  place  from  the  pas- 
sage. He  found  before  him  what  was 
really  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  spacious 
fireplace,  and  heavy  rafters  across  the 
roof  ;  but  all  round  the  walls  there  was  a 
sort  of  bench  with  a  high  wooden  back  to 
it,  and  on  this  seat  sate  a  number  of  men 
—  one  or  two  labourers,  the  rest  slate- 
workers —  who,  in  the  dusk,  were  idly 
smoking  and  looking  at  the  beer  on  the 
narrow  tables  before  them.  Was  this 
the  sort  of  place  that  his  future  wife  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  .''  There  was 
a  sort  of  gloomy  picturesqueness  about 
the  chamber,  to  be  sure  ;  for,  warm  as 
the  evening  was,  a  fire  burned  flicker- 
ingly  in  the  grate  ;  there  was  enough 
light  to  show  the  tin  and  copper  vessels 
shining  over  the  high  mantel-piece  ;  and 
a  couple  of  fair-haired  children  were 
playing  about  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
little  heeding  the  row  of  dusky  figures 
around  the  tables,  whose  heads  were  half- 
hidden  by  tobacco-smoke. 

A  tall,  thin,  fresh-coloured  woman 
came  along  the  passage  ;  and  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  was  glad  that  he  had  not  to  go  in 
among  these  labourers  to  make  his  busi- 
ness known.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Haigh,  the  landlady  of 
the  Napoleon. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Haigh,"  said  he, 
with  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness. 

"Good  evenin',  zor,"  said  she,  staring 
at  him  with  those  cruelly  shrewd  and 
clear  eyes  that  the  Cornish  peasantry 
have. 

"  1  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Keam,"  said  he. 
"  Is  he  much  better  ? " 

A  thousand  wild  suggestions  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  She  might  not  recog- 
nize him.  She  would  take  him  for  a 
Scripture  reader,  come  to  hasten  the 
poor  man's  death  ;  or  for  the  agent  of 
some  funeral  company.  He  could  not 
smile,  as  he  was  asking  about  a  sick 
man  ;  he  could  not  sigh,  for  he  had  come 
to  administer  cheerfulness  ;  and  all  the 
while,  as  Mrs.  Haigh  seemed  to  be  re- 
garding him,  he  grew  more  and  more 
vexed  and  vowed  that  never  again  would 
he  place  himself  in  such  a  position. 

"  If  yii'd  like  vor  to  see  'n,  zor,"  said  she, 
rather  slowly,  as  if  waiting  for  further 
explanation,  "yii'Uvind  'n  in  the  riim  " 
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—  and  with  that  she  opened  the  door  of 
a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage. 
It  was  obviously  the  private  parlour  of 
the  household — an  odd  little  chamber 
with  plenty  of  coloured  lithographs  on 
the  walls,  and  china  and  photographs 
on  the  mantel-piece  ;  the  floor  of  large 
blocks  of  slate  ornamented  with  various 
devices  in  chalk  ;  in  the  corner  a  cup- 
board filled  with  old  cut  crystal,  brass 
candlesticks,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
The  room  had  one  occupant  —  a  tall  man 
who  sate  in  a  big  wooden  chair  by  the 
window,  his  head  hanging  forward  be- 
tween his  high  shoulders,  and  his  thin 
white  hands  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
The  sunken  cheeks,  the  sallow-white 
complexion,  the  listless  air,  and  an  oc- 
casional sigh  of  resignation  told  a  suf- 
ficiently plain  story  ;  although  Mrs. 
Haigh,  in  regarding  her  brother,  and 
speaking  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to 
arouse  his  attention,  wore  an  air  of  brisk 
cheerfulness  strangely  in  contrast  with 
the  worn  look  of  his  face. 

"  Don't  yii  knaw  Mr.  Roscorla,  Brother 
Nicholas.'*"  said  his  sister.  "Don't  yii 
look  mazed,  when  he's  come  vor  to  zee  if 
yii're  better.  And  yii  be  much  better  to- 
day, Brother  Nicholas  .'' " 

"  Yes,  I  think,"  said  the  sick  man,  agree- 
ing with  his  sister  out  of  mere  listless- 
ness. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  look  much  bet- 
ter," said  Mr.  Roscorla,  hastily  and  ner- 
vously, for  he  feared  that  both  these 
people  would  see  in  his  face  what  he 
thought  of  this  unhappy  man's  chances 
of  living.  But  Nicholas  Keam  mostly 
kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  floor, 
except  when  the  brisk,  Ipud  voice  of  his 
sister  roused  him  and  caused  him  to 
look  up. 

A  most  awkward  pause  ensued.  Mr. 
Roscorla  felt  convinced  they  would  think 
he  was  mad  if  he  offered  to  sit  down  in 
this  parlour  and  read  the  newspapers  to 
the  invalid  ;  he  forgot  that  they  did  not 
know  him  as  well  as  he  did  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  would  they  not  consider 
him  a  silly  person  if  he  admitted  that  he 
only  made  the  offer  in  order  to  please  a 
girl?  Besides,  he  could  see  no  news- 
papers in  the  room.  Fortunately,  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Keam  himself  came  to  the 
rescue  by  saying,  in  a  slow  and  languid 
way  — 

"  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rose- 
warne  this  evenin'  —  yaas,  I  did;  and 
she  were  to  read  me  the  news ;  but  I 
suppose  now " 

"  Oh  !  "  said   Mr.    Roscorla,   quickl), 
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"  I  have  just  seen  Miss  Rosewarne  — 
she  told  me  she  expected  to  see  you,  but 
was  a  little  tired.  Now,  if  you  like,  I  will 
read  the  newspapers  to  you  as  long  as 
the  li<Tht  lasts." 

"  Why  don't  yii  thank  the  gentleman, 
Brother  Nicholas?"  said  Mrs.  Haigh, 
who  was  apparently  most  anxious  to  get 
away  to  her  duties.  "That  be  very  kind 
of  yii,  zor.  'Tis  a  great  comfort  to  'n  to 
hear  the  news  ;  and  I'll  send  yii  in  the 
papers  to  once.  Yii  come  away  with  me, 
Rosana,  and  yii  can  come  agwain  and 
bring  the  gentleman  the  newspapers." 

She  dragged  off  with  her  a  small  girl 
who  had  wandered  in  ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla 
was  left  alone  with  the  sick  man.  The 
feelings  in  his  heart  were  not  those  which 
Wenna  would  have  expected  to  find 
there  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
charity. 

The  small  girl  came  back,  and  gave  him 
ihe  newspapers.  He  began  to  read  ;  she 
sate  down  before  him  and  stared  up  into 
his  face.  Then  a  brother  of  hers  came 
in,  and  he,  too,  sate  down,  and  proceeded 
to  stare.  Mr.  Roscorla  inwardly  began 
to  draw  pictures  of  the  astonishment  of 
certain  of  his  old  acquaintances  if  they 
had  suddenly  opened  that  small  door,  and 
found  him,  in  the  parlour  of  an  ale-house, 
reading  stale  political  articles  to  an  ap- 
parently uninterested  invalid  and  a  couple 
of  cottage  children. 

He  was  thankful  that  the  light  was 
rapidly  declining  ;  and  long  before  he  had 
reached  his  half-hour  he  made  that  his 
excuse  for  going. 

"  The  next  time  I  come,  Mr.  Keam," 
said  he,  cheerfully,  as  he  rose  and  took 
his  hat,  "  1  shall  come  earlier." 

"  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rose- 
warne this  evenin',''  said  Nicholas  Keam, 
ungratefully  paying  no  heed  to  the  hypo- 
critical offer  ;  "  vor  she  were  here  yes- 
terday marnin',  and  she  told  me  that  Mr. 
Trelyon  had  zeen  my  brother  in  London 
streets,  and  I  want  vor  to  know  mower 
about  'n,  I  dii."  j 

"  She  told  you  ?  "  Mr.   Roscorla  said, 
with  a  sudden  and  wild  suspicion  filling! 
his  mind.     "  How  did  she  know  that  Mr.  i 
Trelyon  was  in  London.?"  i 

"  How  did  she  knaw  ?  "  repeated  the  \ 
sick  man,  indolently.     "  Why,  he  zaid  zo 
in  the  letter."  I 

So   Mr.   Trelyon,  whose   whereabouts  ; 
were  not  even  known  to  his  own  family,  1 
was  in  correspondence  with  Miss   Rose- 
'Warne,  and  she  had  carefully  concealed 
the  fact  from  the  man  she  was  going  to 
jnarry.      Mr.   RoscqiU    rather    absently 


took  his  leave.  When  he  went  outside  a' 
clear  twilight  was  shining  over  Eglosil- 
yan,  and  the  first  of  the  yellow  stars  were 
palely  visible  in  the  grey.  He  walked 
slowly  down  towards  the  inn. 

If  Mr.  Roscorla  had  any  conviction  on 
any  subject  whatever,  it  was  this  —  that 
no  human  being  ever  thoroughly  and 
without  reserve  revealed  himself  or  her- 
self to  any  other  human  being.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  bring  that  as  a  charge  against 
the  human  race,  or  against  that  member 
of  it  from  whose  individual  experience  he 
had  derived  his  theory  —  himself;  he 
merely  accepted  this  thing  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  life.  People,  he  considered, 
might  be  fairly  honest,  well-intentioned, 
and  moral  ;  but  inside  the  circle  of  their 
actions  and  sentiments  that  were  openly 
declared  there  was  another  circle  only 
known  to  themselves  ;  and  to  this  region 
the  foul  bird  of  suspicion,  as  soon  as  it 
was  born,  immediately  fled  on  silent 
wings.  Not  that,  after  a  minute's  con- 
sideration, he  suspected  anything  very 
terrible  in  the  present  case.  He  was 
more  vexed  than  alarmed.  And  yet  at 
times,  as  he  slowly  walked  down  the  steep 
street,  he  grew  a  little  angry,  and  won- 
dered how  this  apparently  ingenuous 
creature  should  have  concealed  from  him 
her  correspondence  with  Harry  Trelyon, 
and  resolved  that  he  would  have  a  speedy 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
was  too  shrewd  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
tricked  by  a  girl,  or  trifled  with  by  an 
impertinent  lad. 

He  was  overtaken  by  the  itvo  girls,  and 
they  walked  together  the  resi  of  the  way. 
Wenna  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  was 
very  kind  and  grateful  to  him.  Some- 
how, when  he  heard  her  low  and  sweet 
laughter,  and  saw  the  frank  kindness  of 
her  dark  eyes,  he  abandoned  the  gloomy 
suspicions  that  had  crossed  his  mind  ; 
but  he  still  considered  that  he  had  been 
injured,  and  that  the  injury  was  all  the 
greater  in  that  he  had  just  been  per- 
suaded into  making  a  fool  of  himself  for 
Wenna  Rosewarne's  sake. 

He  said  nothing  to  her  then,  of  course  ; 
and,  as  the  evening  passed  cheerfully 
enough  in  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  parlour,  he 
resolved  he  would  postpone  enquiry  into 
this  matter.  He  had  never  seen  Wenna  so 
pleased  herself,  and  so  determinately 
bent  on  pleasing  others.  She  petted  her 
mother,  and  said  slyly  sarcastic  things  of 
her  father,  until  George  Rosewarne  roared 
with  laughter  ;  she  listened  with  respect- 
ful eyes  and  attentive  ears  when  Mr. 
Roscorla  pronounced  an  opinion  on  the 
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affairs  of  the  day;  and  she  dexterously 
cut  rolls  of  paper  and  dressed  up  her  sis- 
ter Mabyn  to  represent  a  lady  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  to  the  admiration  of  every- 
body. Mr.  Roscorla  had  inwardly  to 
confess  that  he  had  secured  for  himself 
a  most  charming  and  delightful  wife,  who 
would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in 
those  dull  evenings  up  at  Bassett  Cottage. 

He  only  half  guessed  the  origin  of  Miss 
Wenna's  great  and  obvious  satisfaction. 
It  was  really  this  —  that  she  had  that 
evening  reaped  the  first  welcome  fruits 
of  hernew  relations  in  finding  Mr.  Ros- 
corla ready  to  go  and  perform  acts  of 
charity.  But  for  her  engagement,  that 
would  certainly  not  have  happened  ;  and 
this,  she  believed,  was  but  the  auspicious 
beginning.  Of  course  Mr.  Roscorla 
would  have  laughed  if  she  had  informed 
him  of  her  belief  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  whole  little  world  of  Eglosilyan  — 
something  like  the  Millennium,  indeed  — 
was  to  come  about  merely  because  an 
innkeeper's  daughter  was  about  to  be 
made  a  married  woman.  Wenna  Rose- 
warne,  however,  did  not  formulate  any 
such  belief  ;  but  she  was  none  the  less 
proud  of  the  great  results  that  had  al- 
ready  been    secured   by by   what? 

By  her  sacrifice  of  herself.^  She  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  so  far. 

Her  delight  was  infectious.  Mr.  Ros- 
corla, as  he  walked  home  that  night  — 
under  the  throbbing  starlight,  with  the 
sound  of  the  Atlantic  murmuring  through 
the  darkness — was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
pleased  that  he  had  been  vexed  on  hear- 
ing of  that  letter  from  Harry  Trelyon. 
He  would  continue  to  be  vexed:  He 
would  endeavour  to  be  jealous  without 
measure  ;  for  how  can  jealousy  exist 
if  an  anxious  love  is  not  also  present  ? 
and,  in  fact,  should  not  a  man  who  is 
really  fond  of  a  woman  be  quick  to  resent 
the  approach  of  any  one  who  seems  to 
interfere  with  his  right  of  property  in  her 
affections  ?  By  the  time  he  reached 
Bassett  Cottage,  Mr.  Roscorla  had  very 
nearly  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  really  in  love  with  Wenna 
Rosewarne. 


From  Nature. 
THE  CARNIVOROUS  HABITS  OF  PLANTS.* 

I  HAVE  chosen  for  the  subject  of  my 
address  to  you  from  the  chair  in  which  the 

•  Address  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
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Council  of  the  British  Association  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  placing  me,  the 
carnivorous  habits  of  some  of  our  brother- 
organisms  —  Plants. 

Various  observers  have  described  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  habits  of  such 
vegetable  sportsmen  as  the  Sundew,  tbfi 
Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  the  Pitcher-plants, 
but  few  have  inquired  into  their  motives  ; 
and  the  views  of  those  who  have  most 
accurately  appreciated  these  have  not 
met  with  that  general  acceptance  which 
they  deserved. 

Quite  recently  the  subject  has  acquired 
a  new  interest,  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Darwin  into  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  placing  albuminous  sub- 
stances on  the  leaves  of  Drosera  and 
Pinguicula,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  very  eminent  physiologist,  prove,  in 
the  case  of  Dionasa,  that  this  plant  di- 
gests exactly  the  same  substances  and 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  human 
stomach  does.  With  these  researches 
Mr.  Darwin  is  still  actively  engaged,  and 
it  has  been  with  the  view  of  rendering 
him  such  aid  as  my  position  and  oppor- 
tunities at  Kew  afforded  me,  that  I  have, 
under  his  instructions,  examined  some 
other  carnivorous  plants. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  have 
been  led  to  look  into  the  early  history  of 
the  whole  subject,  which  I  find  to  be  so 
little  known  and  so  interesting  that  I 
have  thought  that  a  sketch  of  it,  up  to 
the  date  of  Mr.  Darwin's  investigations, 
might  prove  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  this  Association.  In  drawing  it  up,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  limit  myself  to  the 
most  important  plants  ;  and  with  regard 
to  such  of  these  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
studied,  I  leave  it  to  him  to  announce 
the  discoveries  which,  with  his  usual 
frankness,  he  has  communicated  to  me 
and  to  other  friends  ;  whilst  with  regard 
to  those  which  I  have  myself  studied, 
Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes,  I  shall  briefly 
detail  such  of  my  observations  and  ex- 
periments as  seem  to  be  the  most  sug- 
gestive. 

DioncEa. —  About  1768  Ellis,  a  well- 
known  English  naturalist,  sent  to  Lin- 
naeus a  drawing  of  a  plant,  to  which  he 
gave  the  poetical  name  of  Dionaea.  "  In 
the  year  1765,"  he  writes,  "our  late 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  sent 
me  a  dried  specimen  of  this  curious 
plant,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  botanist 
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to  the  late  King."  Ellis  flowered  the  ' 
plant  in  his  chambers,  having  obtained 
living  specimens  from  America.  I  will 
read  the  account  which  he  gave  of  it  to 
Linnaeus,  and  which  moved  the  great 
naturalist  to  declare  that,  though  he  had 
seen  and  examined  no  small  number  of 
plants,  he  had  never  met  with  so  won- 
derful a  phenomenon  :  — 

"The  plant,"  Ellis  says,  "shows  that 
Nature  may  have  some  view  towards  its 
nourishment,  in  forming  the  upper  joint 
of  its  leaf  like  a  machine  to  catch  food  ; 
upon  the  middle  of  this  lies  the  bait  for 
the  unhappy  insect  that  becomes  its  prey. 
Many  minute  red  glands  that  cover  its 
surface,  and  which  perhaps  discharge 
sweet  liquor,  tempt  the  animal  to  taste 
them  ;  and  the  instant  these  tender  parts 
are  irritated  by  its  feet,  the  two  lobes 
rise  up,  grasp  it  fast,  lock  the  rows  of 
spines  together,  and  squeeze  it  to  death. 
And  further,  lest  the  strong  efforts  for 
life  in  the  creature  just  taken  should 
serve  to  disengage  it,  three  small  erect 
spines  are  fixed  near  the  middle  of  each 
lobe,  among  the  glands,  that  effectually 
put  an  end  to  all  its  struggles.  Nor  do 
the  lobes  ever  open  again,  while  the  dead 
animal  continues  there.  But  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  the  plant  cannot  dis- 
tinguish an  animal  from  a  vegetable  or 
mineral  substance  ;  for  if  we  introduce  a 
straw  or  pin  between  the  lobes,  it  will 
grasp  it  fully  as  fast  as  if  it  was  an  in- 
sect." 

This  account,  which  in  its  way  is 
scarcely  less  horrible  than  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  mediaeval  statues  which 
opened  to  embrace  and  stab  their  victims, 
is  substantially  correct,  but  erroneous  in 
some  particulars.  I  prefer  to  trace  out 
our  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  historical 
order,  because  it  is  extremely  important 
to  realize  in  so  doing  how  much  our  ap- 
preciation of  tolerably  simple  matters 
may  be  influenced  by  the  prepossessions 
that  occupy  our  mind. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
in  the  statement  published  by  Linnaeus  a 
few  years  afterwards.  All  the  facts  which 
I  have  detailed  to  you  were  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  yet  he  was  evidently  unable  to  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Nature  intended  the 
plant  — to  use  Ellis's  words  — to  "  receive 
some  nourishment  from  the  animals  it 
seizes ; "  and  he  accordingly  declared, 
that  as  soon  as  the  insects  ceased  to 
struggle,  the  leaf  opened  and  let  them  go. 
He  only  saw  in  these  wonderful  actions 
an  extreme  case  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
leaves  which  caused  them  to  fold  up  when 


irritated,  just  as  the  sensitive  plant  does 
and   he   consequently  regarded  the  caj 
ture   of   the   disturbing  insect  as  some-i 
thing  mereliy  accidental  and  of  no  import^ 
ance  to  the  plant.     He  was,  however,  toe 
sagacious    to   accept    Ellis's    sensations 
account  of  the  coup  de grace  which  the  in-* 
sects  received  from  the  three  stiff  hairs 
in  the  centre  of  each  lobe  of  the  leaf. 

Linnasus's  authority  overbore  criticism, 
if  any  were  offered  ;  and  his  statements 
about  the  behaviour  of  the  leaves  were 
faithfully  copied  from  book  to  book. 

Broussonet  (in    1784)  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  contraction  of  the  leaves  by  suj 
posing  that  the   captured  insect  pricked^ 
them,  and  so  let  out  the  fluid  which  previ- 
ously kept  them  turgid  and  expanded.        m 

Dr.    Darwin   (1761)   was    contented   tQfl 
suppose    that    the    Dionaea    surrounded^ 
itself  with  insect  traps  to  prevent  depre- 
dations upon  its  flowers. 

Sixty  years  after  Linnseus  wrote,  how- 
ever, an  able  botanist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis 
(dead  but  a  few  years  since),  resided  at 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  the  head- 
quarters of  this  very  local  plant.  In  1834 
he  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History^ 
which  is  a  model  of  accurate  scientific 
observation.  This  is  what  he  said  :  — 
"Each  half  of  the  leaf  is  a  little  concave 
on  the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three 
delicate  hair-like  organs,  in  such  an  order 
that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse  it  with- 
out interfering  with  one  of  them,  when 
the  two  sides  suddenly  collapse  and  en- 
close the  prey,  with  a  force  surpassing 
an  insect's  efforts  to  escape.  The  fringe 
of  hairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  leaf 
interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  two  hands 
clasped  together.  The  sensitiveness  re- 
sides only  in  these  hairlike  processes  on 
the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be  touched  or 
pressed  in  any  other  part  without  sensi- 
ble effects.  The  little  prisoner  is  not 
crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  for  I  have  often  lib- 
erated captive  flies  and  spiders,  which 
sped  away  a.->  fast  as  fear  or  joy  could 
carry  them.  At  other  times,  I  have 
found  them  enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  a 
mucilaginous  consistence,  which  seems  to 
act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more 
or  less  consumed  in  it." 

To  Ellis  belongs  the  credit  of  divining 
the  purpose  of  the  capture  of  insects  by 
the  Dioncea.  But  Curtis  made  out  the 
details  of  the  mechanism,  by  ascertaining 
the  seat  of  the  sensitiveness  in  the 
leaves  ;  and  he  also  pointed  out  that  the 
secretion  was  not  a  lure  exuded  before 
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the  capture,  but  a  true  digestive  fluid 
poured  out,  like  our  own  gastric  juice 
after  tlie  ingestion  of  food. 

For  another  generation  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  plant  stood  still  ;  but  in 
1868  an  American  botanist,  Mr.  Canby, 
who  is  happily  still  engaged  in  botanical 
research  —  while  staying  in  the  Dionaea 
district,  studied  the  habits  of  the  plant 
pretty  carefully,  especially  the  points 
which  Dr.  Curtis  had  made  out.  His 
first  idea  was  that  "  the  leaf  had  the  pow- 
er of  dissolving  animal  matter,  which  was 
then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  somewhat 
trough-like  petiole  to  the  root,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  plant  with  highly  nitrogenous 
food."  By  feeding  the  leaves  with  small 
pieces  of  beef,  he  found,  however,  that 
these  were  completely  dissolved  and  ab-~ 
sorbed  ;  the  leaf  opening  again  with  a 
dry  surface,  and  ready  for  another  meal, 
though  with  an  appetite  somewhat  jaded. 
He  found  that  cheese  disagreed  horribly 
with  the  leaves,  turning  them  black,  and 
finally  killing  them.  Finally,  he  details 
the  useless  struggles  of  a  curculio  to 
escape,  as  thoroughly  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  already  mentioned  is 
actually  secreted,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  substance  which 
the  leaf  has  seized.  The  curculio,  being 
of  a  resolute  nature,  attempted  to  eat  his 
way  out  —  "  when  discovered  he  was  still 
alive,  and  had  made  a  small  hole  through 
the  side  of  the  leaf,  but  was  evidently 
becoming  very  weak.  On  opening  the 
leaf,  the  fluid  was  found  in  considerable 
quantity  around  him,  and  was  without 
doubt  gradually  overcoming  him.  The 
leaf  being  again  allowed  to  close  upon 
him,  he  soon  died." 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  last 
year.  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  made  a  com- 
munication, which,  from  its  remarkable 
character,  was  well  worthy  of  the  singu- 
lar history  of  this  plant  ;  one  by  no 
means  closed  yet,  but  in  which  his  ob- 
servations will  head  a  most  interestiiig 
chapter. 

It  is  a  generalization  —  now  almost  a 
household  word  —  that  all  living  things 
have  a  common  bond  of  union  in  a  sub- 
stance—  always  present  where  life  man- 
ifests itself  —  which  underlies  all  their 
details  of  structure.  This  is  called 
protoplasm.  One  of  its  most  distinctive 
properties  is  its  aptitude  to  contract  ;  and 
when  in  any  given  organism  the  particles 
of  protoplasm  are  so  arranged  that  they 
act  as  it  were  in  concert,  they  produce  a 
cumulative  effect  which  is  very  manifest 
in  its  results.     Such  a  manifestation   is 


found  in  the  contraction  of  muscle  ;  and 
such  a  manifestation  we  possibly  have 
also  in  the  contraction  of  the  leaf  of 
Dionaea. 

The  contraction  of  muscle  is  well 
known  to  be  accompanied  by  certain 
electrical  phenomena.  When  we  place  a 
fragment  of  muscle  in  connection  with  a 
delicate  galvanometer,  we  find  that 
between  the  outside  surface  and  a  cut 
surface  there  is  a  definite  current,  due  to 
what  is  called  the  electro-motive  force  of 
the  muscle.  Now,  when  the  muscle  is 
made  to  contract,  this  electro-motive  force 
momentarily  disappears.  The  needle  of 
the  galvanometer,  deflected  before,  swings 
back  towards  the  point  of  rest  ;  there  is 
what  is  called  a  negative  variation.  All 
students  of  the  vegetable  side  of  organ- 
ized nature  were  astonished  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Sanderson  that  certain  experiments 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
he  had  made,  proved  to  demonstration 
that  when  a  leaf  of  Dionasa  contracts,  the 
effects  produced  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  occur  when  muscle  con- 
tracts. 

Not  merely,  then,  are  the  phenomena 
of  digestion  in  this  wonderful  plant  like 
those  of  animals,  but  the  phenomena  of 
contractility  agree  with  those  of  animals 
also. 

Drosera. —  Not  confined  to  a  single 
district  in  the  New  World,  but  distribut- 
ed over  the  temperate  parts  of  both  hem- 
ispheres, in  sandy  and  marshy  places, 
are  the  curious  plants  called  Sundews  — 
the  species  of  the  genus  Drosera.  They 
are  now  known  to  be  near  congeners  of 
Dionasa,  a  fact  which  was  little  more  than 
guessed  at  when  the  curious  habits  which 
I  am  about  to  describe  were  first  dis- 
covered. 

Within  a  year  of  each  other,  two  per- 
sons—  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  a 
German — observed  that  the  curious 
hairs  which  every  one  notices  on  the  leaf 
of  Drosera  were  sensitive. 

This  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Gardom, 
a  Derbyshire  botanist,  gives  of  what  his 
friend  Mr.  Whateley,  "an  eminent  Lon- 
don surgeon,"  made  out  in  1780  :  —  "  On 
inspecting  some  of  the  contracted  leaves 
we  observed  a  small  insect  or  fly  very 
closely  imprisoned  therein,  which  occa- 
sioned some  astonishment  as  to  how  it 
happened  to  get  into  so  confined  a  situa- 
tion. Afterwards,  on  Mr.  Whateley's 
centrically  pressing  with  a  pin  other 
leaves  yet  in  their  natural  and  expanded 
form,  we  observed  a  remarkably  sudden 
and  elastic  spring  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
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become  inverted  upwards,  and,  as  it  were, 
encircling  the  pin,  which  evidently 
showed  the  method  by  which  the  fly 
came  into  its  embarrassing  situation." 

This  must  have  been  an  account  given 
from  memory,  and  represents  the  move- 
ment of  the  hairs  as  much  more  rapid 
than  it  really  is. 

In  July  of  the  preceding  year  (though 
the  account  was  not  published  till  two 
years  afterwards),  Roth,  in  Germany,  had 
remarked  in  Drosera  rotundifolia  and 
longifolia,  "  that  many  leaves  were  folded 
together  from  the  point  towards  the  base, 
and  that  all  the  hairs  were  bent  like  a  bow, 
but  that  there  was  no  apparent  change 
on  the  leaf-stalk."  Upon  opening  these 
leaves,  he  says,  ''  I  found  in  each  a  dead 
insect ;  hence  I  imagined  that  this  plant, 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
DioncEa  muscipula  might  also  have  a  sim- 
ilar moving  power. 

"  With  a  pair  of  pliers  I  placed  an  ant 
upon  the  middle  of  the  leaf  of  D.  rotun- 
difolia, but  not  so  as  to  disturb  the  plant. 
The  ant  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was 
held  fast  by  the  clammy  juice  at  the 
points  of  the  hairs,  which  was  drawn  out 
by  its  feet  into  fine  threads.  In  some 
minutes  the  short  hairs  on  the  disc  of  the 
leaf  began  to  bend,  then  the  long  hairs, 
and  laid  themselves  upon  the  insect. 
After  a  while  the  leaf  began  to  bend,  and 
in  some  hours  the  end  of  the  leaf  was  so 
bent  inwards  as  to  touch  the  base.  The 
ant  died  in  fifteen  minutes,  which  was 
before  all  the  hairs  had  bent  themselves." 

These  facts,  established  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  testimony  of  independ- 
ent observers,  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  almost  ignored;  and  Trecul, 
writing  in  1855,  boldly  asserted  that  the 
facts  were  not  true. 

More  recently,  however,  they  have 
been  repeatedly  verified  :  in  Germany  by 
Nilschke,  in  i8jd  ;  in  America  by  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Treat,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1871  ;  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  also  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett. 

To  Mr.  Darwin,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  had  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion, we  are  indebted,  not  merely  for  the 
complete  confirmation  of  the  facts  at- 
tested by  the  earliest  observers,  but 
also  for  some  additions  to  those  facts 
which  are  extremely  important.  The 
whole  investigation  still  awaits  publica- 
tion at  his  hands,  but  some  of  the  points 
which  were  established  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  Amer- 
ica, to  whom  Mr.  Darwin  had  communi- 
cated them. 


Mr.  Darwin  found  that  the  hairs  on  th' 
leaf  of  Drosera  responded  to  a  piece 
muscle  or  other  animal  substance,  whil 
to  any  particle  of  inorganic  matter  the 
were  nearly  indifferent.  To  minute  frag 
ments  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  thej 
were  more  responsive. 

I  will  now  give  the  results  of  Mri 
Treat's  experiments,  in  her  ow 
words  :  — 

"  Fifteen  minutes  past  ten  I  placed  bit 
of  raw  beef  on  some  of  the  most  vigor-B 
ous  leaves  of  Drosera  lon<rifolia.  Tei 
minutes  past  twelve  two  of  the  leave! 
had  folded  around  the  beef,  hiding  i 
from  sight.  Half-past  eleven  on  th( 
same  day,  I  placed  living  flies  on  th( 
leaves  of  D.  lorigifolia.  At  twelve  o'clock 
and  forty-eight  minutes,  one  of  the  leaves 
had  folded  entirely  round  its  victim,  an 
the  other  leaves  had  partially  folded,  an 
the  flies  had  ceased  to  struggle.  B 
half-past  two,  four  leaves  had  each  folde 
around  a  fly.  The  leaf  folds  from  th 
apex  to  the  petiole,  after  the  manner  oj 
its  vernation.  I  tried  mineral  substan 
ces,  bits  of  dried  chalk,  magnesia,  and 
pebbles.  In  twenty-four  hours  neither 
the  leaves  nor  the  bristles  had  made  any 
move  in  clasping  these  articles.  I  wetted 
a  piece  of  chalk  in  water,  and  in  les 
than  an  hour  the  bristles  were  curvin 
about  it,  but  soon  unfolded  again,  leaving 
the  chalk  free  on  the  blade  of  the  leaf." 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
further  details  with  respect  to  Dionaea 
and  Drosera.  The  repeated  testimony 
of  various  observers  spreads  over  a  cen- 
tury, and  though  at  no  time  warmly  re- 
ceived, must,  I  think,  satisfy  you  that  in 
this  small  family  of  the  Droseraceae  we 
have  plants  which  in  the  first  place  ca 
ture  animals  for  purposes  of  food,  and  1 
the  second,  digest  and  dissolve  them  b 
means  of  a  fluid  which  is  poured  out  fo 
the  purpose  ;  and  thirdly,  absorb  th 
solution  of  animal  matter  which  is  s 
produced. 

Before  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win had  led  other  persons  to  work  at  the 
subject,  the  meaning  of  these  phenomena 
was  very  little  appreciated.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  Duchartre,  a  French  physi- 
ological botanist,  after  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ellis  and  Curtis  with  respect 
to  Dionaea,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
idea  that  its  leaves  absorbed  dissolved 
animal  substances  was  too  evidently  in 
disagreement  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
funciion  of  leaves  and  the  whole  course 
of  vegetable  nutrition  to  deserve  being 
seriously  discussed. 
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Perhaps  if  the  Droseracea2  were  an 
olated  case  of  a  group  of  plants  exhib- 
iting propensities  of  this  kind,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  criti- 
cism. But  I  thinii  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  We  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  instances  of  these 
carnivorous  habits  in  different  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  among  plants 
which  have  nothing  else  in  common 
but  this. 

As  another  illustration  I  shall  take  the 
very  curious  group  of  Pitcher-plants 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 
And  here  also  I  think  we  shall  find  it 
most  convenient  to  follow  the  historical 
order  in  the  facts. 

Sarraceitia.  —  The  genus  Sarracenia 
consists  of  eight  species,  all  similar  in 
habit,  and  all  natives  of  the  Eastern 
States  of  North  America,  where  they  are 
found  more  especially  in  bogs,  and  even 
in  places  covered  with  shallow  water. 
Their  leaves,  which  give  them  a  charac- 
ter entirely  their  own,  are  pitcher-shaped 
or  trumpet-like,  and  are  collected  in  tufts 
springing  immediately  from  the  ground  ; 
and  they  send  up  at  the  flowering  season 
one  or  more  slender  stems  bearing  each 
a  solitary  flower.  This  has  a  singular 
aspect,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  um- 
brella-like expansion  in  which  the  style 
terminates  ;  the  shape  of  this,  or  perhaps 
of  the  whole  flower,  caused  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  to  give  to  the  plant  the  name 
of  Side-saddle  Flower. 

Sari'ace}iia  purpurea  is  the  best  known 
species.  About  ten  years  ago  it  enjoyed 
an  evanescent  notoriety  from  the  fact 
that  its  rootstock  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy  for  small-pox.  It  is  found  from 
Newfoundland  southward  to  Florida,  and 
is  fairly  hardy  under  open-air  cultivation 
in  the  British  Isles.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  Clusius 
published  a  figure  of  it,  from  a  sketch 
which  found  its  way  to  Lisbon  and  thence 
to  Paris.  Thirty  years  later  Johnson  copied 
this  in  his  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal, 
hoping  "that  some  or  other  that  travel 
into  foreign  parts  may  find  this  elegant 
plant,  and  know  it  by  this  small  expres- 
sion, and  bring  it  home  with  them,  so 
that  we  may  come  to  perfecter  knowl- 
edge thereof."  A  few  years  afterwards 
this  wish  was  gratified.  John  Tradescant 
the  younger  found  the  plant  in  Virginia, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  home  alive  to 
England.  It  was  also  sent  to  Paris  from 
Quebec  by  Dr.  Sarrazin,  whose  memory 


has  been  commemorated  in  tlie  name  of 
the  genus,  by  Tournefort. 

The  first  fact  which  was  observed 
about  the  pitchers  was,  that  when  they 
grew  they  contained  water.  But  the  next 
fact  which  was  recorded  about  them  was 
curiously  mythical.  Perhaps  Morrison, 
who  is  responsible  for  it,  had  no  favoura- 
ble opportunities  of  studying  them,  for 
he  declares  them  to  be,  what  is  by  no 
means  really  the  case,  intolerant  of  culti- 
vation {resp7iere  culturatn  videntiir). 

He  speaks  of  the  lid,  which  in  all  the 
species  is  tolerably  rigidly  fixed,  as  being 
furnished,  by  a  special  act  of  providence, 
with  a  hinge.  This  idea  was  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  and  somewhat  amplified  by  suc- 
ceeding writers,  who  declared  that  in  dry 
weather  the  lid  closed  over  the  mouth, 
and  checked  the  loss  of  water  by  evapo- 
ration. Catesby,  in  his  fine  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Carolina,  supposed 
that  these  water-receptacles  might  "serve 
as  an  asylum  or  secure  retreat  for  numer- 
ous insects,  from  frogs  and  other  animals 
which  feed  on  them  ;  "  —  and  others  fol- 
lowed Linnceus  in  regarding  the  pitchers 
as  reservoirs  for  birds  and  other  animals, 
more  especially  in  times  of  drought; 
'•'' prcEbet  aqiiafn  sitientibits  aviculisP 

The  superficial  teleology  of  the  last 
century  was  easily  satisfied  without  look- 
ing far  for  explanations,  but  it  is  just 
worth  while  pausing  for  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve that,  although  Linnaeus  had  no 
materials  for  making  any  real  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  pitchers  of 
Sarracenias,  he  very  sagaciously  antici- 
pated the  modern  views  as  to  their  affini- 
ties. They  are  now  regarded  as  very 
near  allies  of  water-lilies  —  precisely  the 
position  which  Linnaeus  assigned  to  them 
in  his  fragmentary  attempt  at  a  true 
natural  classification.  And  besides  this, 
he  also  suggested  the  analogy,  which,  im- 
probable as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  Baillon 
(in  apparent  ignorance  of  Linnasus's  writ- 
ings) between  the  leaves  of  Sarracenia 
and  water-lilies. 

Linnaeus  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Sarracenia  was  originally  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  that  it  had  Nymphaea-like  leaves, 
and  that  when  it  took  to  a  terrestrial  life 
its  leaves  became  hollowed  out,  to  con- 
tain the  water  in  which  they  could  no 
longer  float  —  in  fact,  he  showed  himself 
to  be  an  evolutionist  of  the  true  Darwin- 
ian type. 

Catesby's  suggestion  was  a  very  infe- 
licitous   one.     The    insects    which   visit 
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these  plants  may  find  in  them  a  retreat, 
but  it  is  one  from  which  they  never  re- 
turn. Linnceus's  correspondent  Collinson 
remarked  in  one  of  his  letters  that  "  many 
poor  insects  lose  their  lives  by  being 
drowned  in  these  cisterns  of  water ;  "  but 
William  Bartram,  the  son  of  the  botanist, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  on 
record,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
fact  that  Sarracenias  catch  insects  and  put 
them  to  death  in  the  wholesale  way  that 
they  do. 

Before  stopping  to  consider  how  this 
is  actualy  achieved,  I  will  carry  the  his- 
tory a  little  further. 

In  the  two  species  in  which  the  mouth 
is  unprotected  by  the  lid  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
contained  fluid  was  supplied  by  rain.  But 
in  Sarracenia  variolaris,  in  which  the  lid 
closes  over  the  mouth,  so  that  rain  cannot 
readily  enter  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
fluid  is  secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pitchers,  which  probably  has  a  digestive 
function.  William  Bartram,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  travels  in  1791,  described  this 
fluid,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  acted  as  a  lure.  There  is  a  sugary 
secretion  which  attracts  insects,  but  this 
is  only  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube.  Bartram  must  be  credited  with  the 
suggestion,  which  he,  however,  only  put 
forward  doubtfully,  that  the  insects  were 
dissolved  in  the  fluid,  and  then  became 
available  for  the  alimentation  of  the 
plants. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  published  a  figure 
and  description  of  Sarraceiiia  variolaris^ 
noticed  that  it  secreted  fluid,  but  was  con- 
tent to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  the 
gaseous  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  insects  that  subserved  the  processes 
of  vegetation.  In  1829,  however,  thirty 
years  after  Bartram's  book,  Burnett  wrote 
a  paper  containing  a  good  many  original 
ideas  expressed  in  a  somewhat  quaint 
fashion,  in  which  he  very  strongly  insisted 
on  the  existence  of  a  true  digestive  pro- 
cess in  the  case  of  Sarracenia,  analogous 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach 
of  an  animal. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  Sarra- 
cenia variolaris  is  now  pretty  complete, 
owing  to  the  observations  of   two   South  j 
Carolina  physicians.     One,  Dr.  M'Bride, ! 
made  his  observations  half  a  century  ago,  ! 
but   they   had,  till   quite  recently,  com-; 
pletely  fallen  into  oblivion.     He  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  why  it 
was  that  Sarracenia  variolaris  was  visit- 
ed by  flies,  and  how  it  was  that  it  cap-' 
tured  them.    This  is  what  he  ascertained. 


"  The  cause  which  attracts  flies  is  evi-j 
dently  a  viscid  substance  resembling! 
honey,  secreted  by  or  exuding  from  the| 
internal  surface  of  the  tube.  From  thai 
margin,  where  it  commences,  it  does  not 
extend  lower  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
The  falling  of  the  insect  as  soon  as  it  en- 
ters the  tube  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
downward  or  inverted  position  of  the 
hairs  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  leaf. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  tube  split  open,  the 
hairs  are  plainly  discernible,  pointing 
downwards;  as  the  eye  ranges  upward 
they  gradually  become  shorter  and  atten- 
uated, till  at  or  just  below  the  surface 
covered  by  the  bait  they  are  no  longer- 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  to  the 
most  delicate  touch.  It  is  here  that  the 
fly  cannot  take  a  hold  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  itself,  but  falls." 

Dr.  Mellichamp,  who  is  now  resident' 
in  the  district  in  which  Dr.  M'Bride  made 
his  observations,  has  added  a  good  many 
particulars  to  our  knowledge.  He  first 
investigated  the  fluid  which  is  secreted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes.  He  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  really  secreted,  and 
describes  it  as  mucilaginous,  but  leaving 
in  the  mouth  a  peculiar  astringency.  He 
compared  the  action  of  this  fluid  with^^ 
that  of  distilled  water  on  pieces  of  freshjB 
venison,  and  found  that  after  fifteen^! 
hours  the  fluid  had  produced  most  change, 
and  also  most  smell  ;  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  as  the  leaves  when  stuffed 
with  insects  become  most  disgusting  in 
odour,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  true 
digestion,  but  with  an  accelerated  decom- 
position. Although  he  did  not  attribute 
any  true  digestive  power  to  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  pitchers,  he  found  that  it 
had  a  remarkable  anaesthetic  effect  uponj 
flies  immersed  in  it.  He  remarked  that^ 
"  a  fly  when  thrown  into  water  is  very  apt; 
to  escai.>e,  as  the  fluid  seems  to  run  from 
its  wings,"  but  it  never  escaped  from  the 
Sarracenia  secretion.  About  half  a  min- 
ute after  being  thrown  in,  the  fly  became 
to  all  appearance  dead,  though,  if  re- 
moved, it  gradually  recovered  in  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

According  to  Dr.  Mellichamp,  the 
sugary  lure  discovered  by  Dr.  M'Bride, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pitchers,  is  not  found 
on  either  the  young  ones  of  one  season  or 
the  older  ones  of  the  previous  year.  He 
found,  however,  that  about  May  it  could 
be  detected  without  difficulty,  and  more 
wonderful  still,  that  there  is  a  honey- 
baited  pathway  leading  directly  from  the 
ground  to  the  mouth,  along  the  broad 
wing  of  the  pitcher,  up  which  insects  are 
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led  to  their  destruction.  From  these 
narratives  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two 
very  different  types  of  pitcher  in  Sarra- 
cenia,  and  an  examination  of  the  species 
shows  that  there  may  probably  be  three. 
These  may  be  primarily  classified  into 
hose  with  the  mouth  open  and  lid  erect, 
ind  which  consequently  receive  the  rain- 
water in  more  or  less  abundance  ;  and 
those  with  the  mouth  closed  by  the  lid, 
into  which  rain  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  find 
ingress. 

To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  well- 
known  S.  purpurea,  with  inclined  pitch- 
ers, and  a  lid  so  disposed  as  to  direct  all 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  also  into  the 
pitcher  ;  also  S./lava,  rubra,  and  Driim- 
inondii,  all  with  erect  pitchers  and  ver- 
tical lids  ;  of  these  three,  the  lid  in  a 
young  state  arches  over  the  mouth,  and 
in  an  old  state  stands  nearly  erect,  and 
has  the  sides  so  reflected  that  the  rain 
which  falls  on  its  upper  surface  is  guided 
down  the  outside  of  the  back  of  the 
pitcher,  as  if  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
the  latter. 

To  the  second  group  belong  S.  psitta- 
cina  and  S.  variolaris. 

The  tissues  of  the  internal  surfaces  of 
the  pitchers  are  singularly  beautiful. 
They  have  been  described  in  one  species 
only,  the  S.  purpurea,  by  August  Vogl ; 
but  from  this  all  the  other  species  which 
I  have  examined  differ  materially.  Be- 
ginning from  the  upper  part  of  the  pitch- 
er, there  are  four  surfaces,  characterized 
by  different  tissues,  which  I  shall  name 
and  define  as  follows  :  — 

1.  An  attractive  surface,  occupying  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lid,  which  is  covered 
with  an  epidermis,  stomata,  and  (in  com- 
mon with  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher)  with 
minute  honey-secreting  glands  ;  it  is 
further  often  more  highly  coloured  than 
any  other  pasij;  of  the  pitcher,  in  order  to 
attract  insects  to  the  honey. 

2.  A  conducting  surface,  which  is 
opaque,  formed  of  glassy  cells,  which 
are  produced  into  deflexed,  short,  coni- 
cal, spinous  processes.  These  processes, 
overlapping  like  the  tiles  of  a  house, 
form  a  surface  down  which  an  insect 
slips,  and  affords  no  foothold  to  an  insect 
attempting  to  crawl  up  again. 

3.  A  glandular  surface  (seen-  in  6*.  pur- 
purea),  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  pitcher  be- 
low the  conducting  surface.     It  is  formed 

.of  a  layer  of  epidermis  with  sinuous 
cells,  and  is  studded  with  glands  ;  and 
being  smooth  and  polished,  this  too  af- 
fords no  foothold  for  escaping  insects. 


4.  A  detentive  surface,  which  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  pitcher,  in  some 
cases  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  It 
possesses  no  cuticle,  and  is  studded  with 
deflexed,  rigid,  glass-like,  needle-formed, 
striated  hairs,  which  further  converge 
towards  the  axis  of  the  diminishing  cav- 
ity ;  so  that  an  insect,  if  once  amongst 
them,  is  effectually  detained,  and  its 
struggles  have  no  other  result  than  to 
wedge  it  lower  and  more  firmly  in  the 
pitcher. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  in 
S.  pufpurea,  which  has  an  open  pitcher, 
so  formed  as  to  receive  and  retain  a  max- 
imum of  rain,  no  honey-secretion  has 
hitherto  been  found,  nor  has  any  water 
been  seen  to  be  secreted  in  the  pitcher  ; 
it  is,  further,  the  only  species  in  which 
(as  stated  above)  I  have  found  a  special 
glandular  surface,  and  in  which  no  glands 
occur  on  the  detentive  surface.  This 
concurrence  of  circumstances  suggests 
the  possibility  of  this  plant  either  having 
no  proper  secretion  of  its  own,  or  only 
giving  it  off  after  the  pitcher  has  been 
filled  with  rain-water. 

In  S.  fiava,  which  has  open-mouthed 
pitchers  and  no  special  glandular  surface;, 
I  find  glands  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
detentive  surface,  among  the  hairs,  but 
not  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
same  surface.  It  is  proved  that  S.  fiava 
secretes  fluid,  but  under  what  precise 
conditions  I  am  not  aware.  I  have  found 
none  but  what  may  have  been  accident- 
ally introduced  in  the  few  cultivated  spe- 
cimens which  I  have  examined,  either  in 
the  full-grown  state,  or  in  the  half-grown 
when  the  lid  arches  over  the  pitcher.  I 
find  the  honey  in  these  as  described  by 
the  American  observers,  and  honey-se- 
creting glands  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  of 
the  pitcher,  together  with  similar  glands 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pitcher,  as 
seen  by  Vogl  in  S. purpurea. 

Of  the  pitchers  with  closed  mouths,  I 
have  examined  those  of  S.  vai'iolaris 
only,  whose  tissues  closely  resemble 
those  of  ^9,  fiava.  That  it  secretes  a 
fluid  noxious  to  insects  there  is  no  doubt, 
though  in  the  specimens  I  examined  I 
found  none. 

There  is  thus  obviously  much  still  to 
be  learned  with  regard  to  Sarracenia, 
and  I  hope  that  American  botanists  will 
apply  themselves  to  this  task.  It  is  not 
probable  that  three  pitchers,  so  differ- 
ently constructed  as  those  of  S.  fiava, 
purpurea,  and  variolaris,  and  presenting 
such  differences  in  their  tissues,  should 
act  similarly.     The  fact  that  insects  nor- 
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mally  decompose  in  the  fluid  of  all, 
would  suggest  the  probability  that  they 
all  feed  on  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion ;  but  as  yet  we  are  absolutely  igno- 
rant whether  the  glands  within  the  pitch- 
ers are  secretive  or  absorptive,  or  both  ; 
if  secretive,  whether  they  secrete  water 
or  a  solvent  ;  and  if  absorptive,  whether 
they  absorb  animal  matter  or  the  products 
of  decomposition. 

It  is  quite  likely,  that  just  as  the  sac- 
charine exudation  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  one  particular  period  in  the 
life  of  the  pitcher,  so  the  digestive  func- 
tions may  also  be  only  of  short  duration. 
We  should  be  prepared  for  this  from  the 
case  of  the  Dioncea,  the  leaves  of  which 
cease  after  a  time  to  be  fit  for  absorption, 
and  become  less  sensitive.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  insects  which  go  on  ac- 
cumulating in  the  pitchers  of  Sarracenias 
must  be  far  in  excess  of  its  needs  for  any 
legitimate  process  of  digestion.  They 
decompose  ;  and  various  insects  too  wary 
to  be  entrapped  themselves,  seem  habitu- 
ally to  drop  their  eggs  into  the  open  mouth 
of  the  pitchers,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
accumulation  of  food.  The  old  pitchers 
are  consequently  found  to  contain  living 
larvae  and  maggots,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  original  properties  of  the  fluid  which 
they  secreted  must  have  become  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  Barton  tells  us  that  various  in- 
sectivorous birds  slit  open  the  pitchers 
with  their  beaks  to  get  at  the  contents. 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  Linnae- 
us's  statement  that  the  pitchers  supplied 
birds  with  water. 

The  pitchers  finally  decay,  and  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  their  contents  must  supply 
some  nutriment  to  the  plant  by  fertiliz- 
ing the  ground  in  which  it  grows. 

Dai'lingtonia. —  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
Sarracenia  without  a  short  notice  of  its 
near  ally,  Darlingtonia,  a  still  more  won- 
derful plant,  an  outlier  of  Sarracenia  in 
geographical  distribution,  being  found  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada of  California,  far  west  of  any  local- 
ity inhabited  by  Sarracenia.  It  has 
pitchers  of  two  forms  ;  one,  peculiar  to 
the  infant  state  of  the  plant,  consists  of 
narrow,  somewhat  twisted,  trumpet- 
shaped  tubes,  with  very  oblique  open 
mouths,  the  dorsal  lip  of  which  is  drawn 
out  into  a  long,  slender,  arching,  scarlet 
hood,  that  hardly  closes  the  mouth.  The 
slight  twist  in  the  tube  causes  these 
mouths  to  point  in  various  directions, 
and  they  entrap  very  small  insects  only. 
Before  arriving  at  a  state  of  maturity  the 
plant  bears  much  larger,  sub-erect  pitch- 


ers, also  twisted,  with  the  lip  produced 
into  a  large  inflated  hood,  that  completely 
arches  over  a  very  small  entrance  to  the 
cavity  of  the  pitcher.  A  singular  orange- 
red,  flabby,  two-lobed  organ  hangs  from 
the  end  of  the  hood,  right  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  which,  as  I  was  informed  last 
week  by  letter  from  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  is 
smeared  with  honey  on  its  inner  surface. 
These  pitchers  are  crammed  with  large 
insects,  especially  moths,  which  decom- 
pose in  them,  and  result  in  a  putrid  mass. 
I  have  no  information  of  water  being 
found  in  its  pitchers  in  its  native  country, 
but  have  myself  found  a  slight  acid  se- 
cretion in  the  young  states  of  both  forms 
of  pitcher. 

The  tissues  of  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  pitchers  of  both  the  young  and  the 
old  plant  I  find  to  be  very  similar  to 
those  of  Sarracenia  variolaris  ^nd  Jlava. 

Looking  at  a  flowering  specimen  of 
Darlingtonia,  I  was  struck  with  a  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  arrangement 
and  colouring  of  the  parts  of  the  leaf  and 
of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  flap  of  the  pitcher,  and  be- 
tween each  pair  of  petals  is  a  hole  (formed 
by  a  notch  in  the  opposed  margins  of 
each)  leading  to  the  stamens  and  stigma. 
Turning  to  the  pitcher,  the  relation  of 
its  flap  to  its  entrance  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar. Now,  we  know  that  coloured  petals 
are  specially  attractive  organs,  and  that 
the  object  of  their  colour  is  to  bring  in- 
sects to  feed  on  the  pollen  or  nectar,  and 
in  this  case  by  means  of  the  hole  to  fer- 
tilize the  flower  ;  and  that  the  object  of 
the  flap  and  its  sugar  is  also  to  attract 
insects,  but  with  a  very  different  result, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  hence  conceiv- 
able that  this  marvellous  plant  lures  in- 
sects to  its  flowers  for  one  object,  and 
feeds  them  while  it  uses  them  to  fertilize 
itself,  and  that,  this  accomplished,  some 
of  its  benefactors  are  thereafter  lured  to 
its  pitchers  for  the  sake  of  feeding  itself  ! 

But  to  return  from  mere  conjecture  to 
scientific  earnest,  I  cannot  dismiss  Dar- 
lingtonia without  pointing  out  to  you 
what  appears  to  me  a  most  curious  point 
in  its  history  ;  which  is,  that  the  change 
from  the  slender,  tubular,  open-mouthed 
to  the  inflated  closed-mouthed  pitchers 
is,  in  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, absolutely  sudden  in  the  indi- 
vidual plant.  I  find  no  pitchers  in  an 
intermediate  stage  of  development.  This, 
a  matter  of  no  little  significance  in  itself, 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  young  pitchers  to  a  certain  de- 
gree represent  those  of  the  Sarracenias 
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with  open  mouths  and  erect  lids  ;  and  the 
old  pitchers  those  of  the  Sarracenias 
with  closed  mouths  and  globose  lids. 
The  combination  of  representative  char- 
acters in  an  outlying  species  of  a  small 
order  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  mar- 
vellously significant  fact  in  the  view  of 
those  morphologists  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution. 

Nepenthes. —  The  genus  Nepenthes 
consists  of  upwards  of  thirty  species  of 
climbing,  half  shrubby  plants,  natives  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  Asiatic  Archipel- 
ago from  Borneo  to  Ceylon,  with  a  few 
outlying  species  in  New  Caledonia,  in 
Tropical  Australia,  and  in  the  Seychelle 
Islands  on  the  African  coast.  Its  pitch- 
ers are  abundantly  produced,  especially 
during  the  younger  state  of  the  plants. 
They  present  very  considerable  modifi- 
cations of  form  and  external  structure, 
and  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  little 
more  than  an  inch  to  almost  a  foot  in 
length  ;  one  species,  indeed,  which  I 
have  here  from  the  mountains  of  Borneo, 
has  pitchers  which,  including  the  lid, 
measure  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  its  capa- 
cious bowl  is  large  enough  to  drown  a 
small  animal  or  bird. 

The  structure  of  the  pitcher  of  Nepen- 
thes is  less  complicated  on  the  whole 
than  that  of  Sarracenia,  though  some  of 
its  tissues  are  much  more  highly  special- 
ized. The  pitcher  itself  is  here  not  a 
transformed  leaf,  as  in  Sarracenia,  nor  is 
it  a  transformed  leaf-blade,  like  that  of 
Dionaea,  but  an  appendage  of  the  leaf 
developed  at  its  tip,  and  answers  to  a 
water-secreting  gland  that  may  be  seen 
terminating  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  of  cer- 
tain plants.  It  is  furnished  with  a  stalk, 
often  a  very  long  one,  which  in  the  case 
of  pitchers  formed  on  leaves  high  up  the 
stem  has  (before  the  full  development  of 
the  pitcher)  the  power  of  twisting  like  a 
tendril  round  neighbouring  objects,  and 
thus  aiding  the  plant  in  climbing,  often 
to  a  great  height  in  the  forest. 

In  most  species  the  pitchers  are  of  two 
forms,  one  appertaining  to  the  young,  the 
other  to  the  old  state  of  the  plant,  the 
transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  be- 
ing gradual.  Those  of  the  young  state 
are  shorter  and  more  inflated  ;  they  have 
broad  fringed  longitudinal  wings  on  the 
outside,  which  are  probably  guides  to 
lead  insects  to  the  mouth  ;  the  lid  is 
smaller  and  more  open,  and  the  whole  in- 
terior surface  is  covered  with  secreting 
glands.  Being  formed  near  the  root  of 
the  plant,  these  pitchers  often  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  in  species  which  do  not  form 
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leaves  near  the  root  they  are  sometimes 
suspended  from  stalks  which  may  be 
fully  a  yard  long,  and  which  bring  them 
to  the  ground.  In  the  older  state  of  the 
plant  the  pitchers  are  usually  much  longer, 
narrower,  and  less  inflated,  and  are  trum- 
pet-shaped, or  even  conical  ;  the  wings 
also  are  narrower,  less  fringed,  or  almost 
absent.  The  lid  is  larger  and  slants  over 
the  mouth,  and  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
pitcher  is  covered  with  secreting  glands, 
the  upper  part  presenting  a  tissue  analo- 
gous to  the  conducting  tissue  of  Sarrace- 
nia, but  very  different  anatomically.  The 
difference  in  structure  of  these  two  forms 
of  pitcher,  if  considered  in  reference  to 
their  different  positions  on  the  plant, 
forces  the  conclusion  on  the  mind  that 
the  one  form  is  intended  for  ground 
game,  the  other  for  winged  game.  In  all 
cases  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is  fur- 
nished with  a  thickened  corrugated  rim, 
which  serves  three  purposes  :  it  strength- 
ens the  mouth  and  keeps  it  distended  ;  it 
secretes  honey  (at  least  in  all  the  species 
I  have  examined  under  cultivation,  for  I 
do  not  find  that  any  other  observer  has 
noticed  the  secretion  of  honey  by  Nepen- 
thes), and  it  is  in  various  species  devel- 
oped into  a  funnel-shaped  tube  that  de- 
scends into  the  pitcher  and  prevents  the 
escape  of  insects,  or  into  a  row  of  in- 
curved hooks  that  are  in  some  cases, 
strong  enough  to  retzfin  a  small  bird, 
should  it,  when  in  search  of  water  or  in* 
sects,  thrust  its  body  beyond  a  certaia 
length  into  the  pitcher. 

In  the  interior  of  the  pitcher  of  Nepen- 
thes there  are  three  principal  surfaces: 
an  attractive.,  conductive.,  and  a  secretive- 
surface  ;  the  detentive  surface  of  S.irrace- 
nia  being  represented  by  the  fluid  secre- 
tion, which  is  here  invariably  present  at 
all  stages  of  growth  of  the  pitcher. 

The  attractive  surfaces  of  Nepenthes 
are  two  :  those,  namely,  of  the  rim  of  the 
pitcher,  and  of  the  und.er  surface  of  the 
lid,  which  is  provided  in  almost  every 
species  with  honey-secreting  glands,  often, 
in  great  abundance.  These  glands  con- 
sist of  spherical  mas'ses  of  cells,  each 
embedded  in  a  cavity  of  the  tissue  of  the 
lid,  and  encircled  by  a  guard-ring  of  glass- 
like cellular  tissue.  As  in  Sarracenia, 
the  lid  and  mouth  of  the  pitcher  are  more 
highly  coloured  than  any  other  part,  with 
the  view  of  attracting  insects  to  their 
honey.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  tlie  only 
species  known  to  me  that  wants  these 
honey-glands  on  the  lid  is  the  N.  ampul- 
laria,  whose  lid,  unlike  that  of  the  other 
species,  is  thrown  back  horizontally.  Th& 
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secretion  of  honey  on  a  lid  so  placed 
would  tend  to  lure  insects  away  from  the 
pitcher  instead  of  into  it. 

From  the  mouth  to  a  variable  distance 
down  the  pitcher  is  an  opaque  ^^laucous 
surface,  precisely  resembling  in    colour 


gelati^ 


weighing  8  or    10  grains  are  half 
nized  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in   three' 
days    the  whole  mass   is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  reduced  to  a  clear  transparent 
jelly.     After  drying  some  cartilage  in  the 
open  air  for  a  week,  and  placing  it  in  an 
and  appearance  the  conductive  surface  of  '  unopened  but  fully  formed  pitcher  of  JV. 
the  Sarracenia,  and,  like  it,  affording  no  j  Rafflesiana^  it  was  acted    upon    similarly 
foothold  to  insects,  but  otherwise  wholly  j  and  very  little  slower. 


different  ;  it  is  formed  of  a  fine  network 
of  cells,  covered  with  a  glass-like  cuticle, 
and  studded  with  minute  reniform  trans- 
verse excrescences. 

The  rest  of  the  pitcher  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  secretive  surface,  which 
consists  of  a  cellular  floor  crowded  with 
spherical  glands  in  inconceivable  num- 
bers. Each  gland  precisely  resembles  a 
honey-gland  of  the  lid,  and  is  contained 
in  a  pocket  of  the  same  nature,  but  semi- 
circular, with  the  mouth  downwards,  so 
that  the  secretive  fluid  all  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pitcher.  In  the  Nepe^ithes 
Rafflesiana  3,000  of  the  glands  occur  on 
a  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pitcher,  and  upwards  of  1,000,000  in  an 
ordinary-sized  pitcher.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected, 
they  secrete  the  fluid  which  is  contained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  before  this 
opens,  and  that  the  fluid  is  always  acid. 

The   fluid,  though    invariably   present, 
occupies  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  glandular  surface  of  the  pitcher,  and 
is  collected  before  the  lid  opens.     When 
the  fluid  is  emptied  out  of  a  fully  formed 
pitcher  that    has   not    received    animal 
matter,  it  forms  again,  but   in  compara- 
tively very  small  quantities  ;  and  the  for- 
mation goes   on  for   many  days,  and    to 
some  extent  even  after  the   pitcher  has  j 
been  removed  from  the  plant.     I  do  not  1 
.find  that  placing  inorganic  substances  in  j 
the  fluid  causes  an  increased  secretion,  ; 
but  I  have  twice  observed  a  considerivble  j 
increase  of  fluid  in  pitchers  after  putting 
.animal  matter  in  the  fluid. 

To  test  the  digestive  powers  of  Ne-  i 
penthes  I  have  closely  followed  Mr.  Dar-  [ 
win's  treatment  of  Dioncea  and  Drosera, 
employing  white  of  tgg^  raw  meat,  fibrine, 
and  cartilage.  In  all  cases  the  action  is 
most  evident,  in  some  surprising.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  immersion  the  edges 
of  the  cubes  of  white  of  egg  are  eaten 
away  and  the  surfaces  gelatinized.  Frag- 
ments of  meat  are  rapidly  reduced  ;  and 
pieces  of  fibrine  weighing  several  grains 


That  this  process,  which  is  comparable 
to  digestion,  is  not  wholly  due  to  the 
fluid  first  secreted  by  the  glands,  appears 
to  me  most  probable  ;  for  I  find  that  very 
little  action  takes  place  in  any  of  the  sub- 
stances placed  in  the  fluid  drawn  from 
pitchers,  and  put  in  glass  tubes  ;  nor  has 
any  followed  after  six  days'  immersion  of 
cartilage  or  fibrine  in  pitchers  of  N.  ain- 
picllaria  placed  in  a  cold  room  ;  whilst 
on  transferring  the  cartilage  from  the 
pitcher  of  N.  ainpullaria  in  the  cold 
room  to  one  of  Rafflesiana  in  the  stove, 
it  was  immediately  acted  upon.  Com- 
paring the  action  of  fibrine,  meat,  and 
cartilage  placed  in  tubes  of  Nepenthes 
fluid,  with  others  in  tubes  of  distilled 
water,  I  observed  that  their  disintegration 
is  three  times  more  rapid  in  the  fluid  ; 
but  this  disintegration  is  wholly  different 
from  that  effected  by  immersion  in  thej 
fluid  of  the  pitcher  of  a  living  plant.  j 

In  the  case  of  small  portions  of  meat,* 
1-2  to  2  grains,  all  seem  to  be  absorbed  ; 
but  with  8  to  10  grains  of  cartilage  it  is 
not  so  —  a  certain  portion  disappears,  the 
rest  remains  as  a  transparent  jelly,  and 
finally  becomes  putrid,  but  not  till  after 
many  days.  Insects  appear  to  be  acted 
upon  somewhat  differently,  for  after  sev- 
eral days'  immersion  of  a  large  piece  of 
cartilage  I  found  that  a  good-sized  cock- 
roach, which  had  followed  the  cartilage 
and  was  drowned  for  his  temerity,  in 
two  days  became  putrid.  In  removing 
the  cockroach  the  cartilage  remained  in- 
odorous for  many  days.  In  this  case  no 
doubt  the  antiseptic  fluid  had  permeated 
the  tissue  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  enough 
did  not  remal;i  to  penetrate  the  chitinous 
hard  covering  of  the  insect,  which  con- 
sequently decomposed. 

In  the  case  of  cartilage  piaced  in  fluid 
taken  from  the  pitcher  —  it  becomes 
putrid,  but  not  so  soon  as  if  placed  in 
distilled  water. 

From  the  above  observations  it  would 
appear  probable  that  a  substance  acting 
as   pepsin  is   given   off  from    the  inner 


dissolve  and  totally  disappear  in  two  or  ;  wall  of  the  pitcher,  but  chiefly  after  pla^ 
three  days.  With  cartilage  the  action  is  ■■  cing  animal  matter  in  the  acid  fluid  ;  bu 
imost  remarkable  of  all ;  lumps  of  this   whether  this  active  agent  flows  from  th 
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glands  or  from  the  cellular  tissue  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  I  have  no  evidence 
to  show. 

I  have  here  not  alluded  to  the  action 
of  these  animal  matters  in  the  cells  of 
the  glands,  which  is,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Darwin  in  Drosera,  to 
bring  about  remarkable  changes  in  their 
protoplasm,  ending  in  their  discoloration. 
Not  only  is  there  aggregation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm in  the  gland-cells,  but  the  walls 
of  the  cells  themselves  become  discol- 
oured, and  the  glandular  surface  of  the 
pitcher  that  at  first  was  of  a  uniform 
green,  becom'es  covered  with  innumera- 
ble brown  specks  (which  are  the  discol- 
oured glands).  After  the  function  of  the 
glands  is  exhausted,  the  fluid  evaporates, 
and  the  pitcher  slowly  withers. 

At  this  stage  I  am  obliged  to  leave  this 
interesting  investigation.  That  Nepen- 
thes possesses  a  true  digestive  process 
such  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
Drosera,  Dionaea,  and  Pinguicula,  can- 
not be  doubted.  This  process,  however, 
takes  place  in  a  fluid  which  deprives  us 
of  the  power  of  following  it  further  by 
direct  observation.  We  cannot  here  wit- 
ness the  pouring  out  of  the  digestive 
fluid;  we  must  assume  its  presence  and 
nature  from  the  behaviour  of  the  animal 
matter  placed  in  the  fluid  in  the  pitcher. 
From  certain  characters  of  the  cellular 
tissues  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  pitcher, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  takes  little 
part  in  the  processes  of  either  digestion 
or  assimilation,  and  that  these,  as  well  as 
the  pouring  out  of  the  acid  fluid,  are  all 
functions  of  the  glands. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  described 
the  most  striking  instances  of  plants ' 
which  seem  to  invert  the  order  of  nature, 
and  to  draw  their  nutriment  —  in  part,  at 
least  —  from  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
it  is  often  held  to  be  the  function  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  susta.in.  j 

I    might  have  added  some    additional 
cases  to  those  I  have  already  dwelt  upon,  i 
Probably,  too,  there  are  others  still   un-| 
known  to  science,  or  whose   habits   have 
not  yet  been  detected.     Delpino,  for  ex- 1 
ample,  has  suggested  that   a  plant,   first  I 
described  by  myse^lf  in  the  Botany  of  the  j 
Antarctic  Voyage,  Caltha  diojiceafolia,  is  i 
so  analogous  in  the  structure  of  its  leaves 
to  Dionaea,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction     that    its    structure    also    is 
adapted  for  the  capture  of  small  insects. 

But  the  problem  that  forces  itself  upon 
Our  attention  is.  How  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  these  singular  aberrations  from 


the  otherwise  uniform  order  of  vegetable 
nutrition  make  their  appearance  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 
why  are  they  not  more  frequent,  and  how 
w-ere  such  extraordinary  habits  brought 
about  or  contracted  ?  At  first  sight  the 
perplexity  is  not  diminished  by  consider- 
ing —  as  we  may  do  for  a  moment  —  the 
nature  of  ordinary  vegetable  nutrition. 
Vegetation,  as  we  see  it  everywhere,  is 
distinguished  by  its  green  colour,  which 
we  know  depends  on  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  chlorophyll,  a  substance 
which  has  the  singular  property  of  attract- 
ing to  itself  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
is  present  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
atmosphere,  of  partly  decomposing  it,  so 
far  as  to  set  free  a  portion  of  its  oxygen, 
and  of  recombining  it  with  the  elements 
of  water,  to  form  those  substances,  such 
as  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar,  out  of 
which  the  framework  of  the  plant  is  con- 
structed. 

But  besides  these  processes,  the  roots 
take  up  certain  matters  from  the  soil. 
Nitrogen  forms  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  yet  plants  can  possess 
themselves  of  none  of  it  in  the  free  un- 
combined  state.  They  withdraw  nitrates 
and  salts  of  ammonia  in  minute  quanti- 
ties from  the  ground,  and  from  these 
they  build  up  with  starch,  or  some  analo- 
gous material,  albuminoids  or  proteine 
compounds,  necessary  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  and  growth  of  protoplasm. 

At  first  sight  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like this  than  a  Diojiaea  or  a  Nepenthes 
capturing  insects,  pouring  out  a  digestive 
fluid  upon  them,  and  absorbing  the  albu- 
minoids of  the  animal,  in  a  form  proba- 
ably  directly  capable  of  appropriation  for 
their  own  nutrition.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing not  altogether  wanting  in  analogy 
in  the  case  of  the  most  regalarly  consti- 
tuted plants.  The  seed  of  the  castor-oil 
plant  contains,  besides  the  embryo  seed- 
ling, a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  or  en- 
dosperm, filled  with  highly  nutritive 
substances.  The  seedling  lies  between 
masses  of  this,  and  is  in  contact  with  it  ; 
and  as  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  ger- 
mination set  up  changes  which  bring 
about  the  liquefaction  of  the  contents  of 
the  endosperm  and  the  embryo  absorbs 
them,  it  grows  in  so  doing,  and  at  last, 
having  taken  up  all  it  can  from  the  ex- 
hausted endosperm,  develops  chlorophyll 
in  its  cotyledons  under  the  influence  of 
light,  and  relies  on  its  own  resources. 

A  large  number  of  plants,  then,  in  their 
young  condition,  borrow   their   nutritive 
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compounds  ready  prepared  ;  and  this  is 
in  effect  what  carnivorous  plants  do  later 
in  life. 

That  this  is  not  a  merely  fanciful  way 
of  regarding  the  relation  of  the  embryo 
to  the  endosperm,  is  proved  by  the  in- 
genious experiments  of  Van  Tieghem, 
who  has  succeeded  in  substituting  for 
the  real,  an  artificial  endosperm,  consist- 
ing of  appropriate  nutritive  matters. 
Except  that  the  embryo  has  its  food 
given  to  it  in  a  manner  which  needs  no 
digestion — a  proper  concession  to  its 
infantine  state  —  the  analogy  here  with 
the  mature  plants  which  feed  on  organic 
food  seems  to  be  complete. 

But  we  are  beginning  also  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
flowering  plants  that  pass  through  their 
lives  without  ever  doing  a  stroke  of  the 
work  that  green  plants  do.  These  have 
been  called  Saprophytes.  Monotropra, 
the  curious  bird's-nest  orchis  (Neottia 
nidus-avis),  Epipogium,  and  Corallorhiza 
are  instances  of  British  plants  which 
nourish  themselves  by  absorbing  the 
partially  decomposed  materials  of  other 
plants,  in  the  shady  or  marshy  places 
which  they  inhabit.  They  reconstitute 
these  products  of  organic  decomposition, 
and  build  them  up  once  more  into  an 
organism.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  tissues  of  Neottia  still  con- 
tain chlorophyll  in  a  nascent  though 
useless  state,  and  that  if  a  plant  of  it  be 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  charac- 
istic  green  colour  reveals  itself, 

Epipogium  and  Corallorhiza  have  lost 
their  proper  absorbent  organs  ;  they  are 
destitute  of  roots,  and  take  in  their  food 
by  the  surfaces  of  their  underground 
stem  structures. 

The  absolute  difference  between  plants 
which  absorb  and  nourish  themselves  by 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
plant  structures,  and  those  which  make  a 
similar  use  of  animal  structures,  is  not 
very  great.  We  may  imagine  that  plants 
accidentally  permitted  the  accumulation 
of  insects  in  some  parts  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  the  practice  became  developed 
because  it  was  found  to  be  useful.  It 
was  long  ago  suggested  that  the  recep- 
tacle formed  by  the  connate  leaves  of 
Dipsacus  might  be  an  incipient  organ  of 
this  kind  ;  and  though  no  insectivorous 
habit  has  ever  been  brought  home  to 
that  plant,  the  theory  is  not  improbable. 

Linnaeus,  and  more  lately  Baillon,  have 
shown  how  a  pitcher  of  Sarracenia  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  a  leaf  of 
the   Nymphaea  type.     We  may  imagine 


such  a  leaf  first  becoming  hbllow;  and 
allowing  debris  of  different  kinds  to  ac- 
cumulate ;  these  would  decompose,  and 
a  solution  would  be  produced,  some  of 
the  constituents  of  which  would  diffuse 
themselves  into  the  subjacent  plant  tis- 
sues. This  is  in  point  of  fact  absorption, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance—  as  perhaps  still  in  Sarracenia 
purpurea  —  the  matter  absorbed  was 
merely  the  saline  nutritive  products  of 
decomposition,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  act  of  digestion  —  that  process  by 
which  soluble  food  is  reduced  without' 
decomposition  to  a  soluble  form  fitted  for 
absorption  —  was  doubtless  subsequently 
acquired. 

The  secretion,  however,  of  fluids  by 
plants  is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon. 
In  many  Aroids  a  small  gland  at  the  apex 
of  the  leaves  secretes  fluid,  often  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  pitcher  of 
Nepenthes  is,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
only  a  gland  of  this  kind,  enormously  de- 
veloped. May  not,  therefore,  the  wonder- 
ful pitchers  and  carnivorous  habit  of  Ne- 
penthes have  both  originated  by  natural 
selection  out  of  one  such  honey-secreting 
gland  as  we  still  find  developed  near  that 
part  of  the  pitcher  which  represents  the 
tip  of  the  leaf  1  We  may  suppose  insects 
to  have  been  entangled  in  the  viscid  se- 
cretion of  such  a  gland,  and  to  have 
perished  there,  being  acted  upon  by 
those  acid  secretions  that  abound  in  these 
and  most  other  plants.  The  subsequent 
differentiation  of  the  secreting  organs  of 
the  pitcher  into  aqueous,  saccharine,  and 
acid,  would  follow  pari  passu  with  the 
evolution  of  the  pitcher  itself,  according 
to  those  mysterious  laws  which  result 
in  the  correlation  of  organs  and  functions 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Nature  ;  and 
which,  in  my  apprehension,  transcend  in 
wonder  and  interest  those  of  evolution 
and  the  origin  of  species. 

Delpino  has  recorded  the  fact  that  the 
spathe  of  Alocasia  secretes  an  acid  fluid 
which  destroys  the  slugs  that  visit  it,  and 
which  he  believes  subserves  its  fertiliza- 
tion. Here  any  process  of  nutrition  can 
only  be  purely  secondary.  But  the  fluids 
of  plants  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
acid,  and,  when  exuded,  would  be  almost 
certain  to  bring  about  some  solution  in 
substances  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact. Thus  the  acid  secretions  of  roots 
were  found  by  Sachs  to  corrode  polished 
marble  surfaces  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  and  thus  to  favour  the  absorp- 
tion of  mineral  matter. 

The  solution  of  albuminoid  substances 
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requires,  however,  besides  a  suitable  acid, 
the  presence  of  some  other  albuminoid 
substance  analogous  to  pepsin.  Such 
substances,  however,  are  frequent  in 
plants.  Besides  the  well-known  diastase, 
which  converts  the  starch  of  malt  into 
sugar,  there  are  other  instances  in  the 
synaptase  which  determines  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  emulsine, 
and  the  myrosin  which  similarly  induces 
the  formation  of  oil  of  m.ustard.  We 
need  not  wonder,  then,  if  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  a  plant  should  prove  to  possess 
the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  diges- 
tion of  insoluble  animal  matters. 

These  remarks  will,  I  hope,  lead  you 
to  see,  that  though  the  processes  of 
plant  nutrition  are  in  general  extremely 
different  from  those  of  animal  nutrition, 
and  involve  very  simple  compounds,  yet 
that  the  protoplasm  of  plants  is  not  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  availing  itself  of 
food,  such  as  that  by  which  the  proto- 
plasm of  animals  is  nourished  ;  under 
which  point  of  view  these  phenomena  of 
carnivorous  plants  will  find  their  place, 
as  one  more  link  in  the  continuity  of 
nature. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  MANOR-HOUSE  AT  MILFORD. 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?  of  men. 

It  is  a  cold  winter's  night  ;  the  stars 
are  sparkling  frostily  overhead  ;  the  thin 
pale  crescent  of  the  moon  has  just  disap- 
peared behind  that  dark  clump  of  firs  ; 
here  and  there  a  light  shines  in  a  cottage 
window,  but  for  the  most  part  the  village 
is  abandoned  to  darkness  and  repose.  A 
silence  that  may  be  felt  broods  over  the 
scene,  only  disturbed,  as  you  stand  here 
on  the  bridge,  by  the  feeble  brattle  of 
the  stream.  A  thin  white  vapour  rises 
from  its  course,  through  which  you  may 
see  the  reflected  gleam  of  a  star  in  that 
still  reach.  Faintly  round  about  are  the 
shadows  of  hills,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sky.  There  is  a  light 
in  the  belfry  tower  ;  the  ringers  are  up 
there,  about  to  wake  the  bells  into  music. 

Now  the  sound  of  wheels  breaks  into 
the  stillness  that  was  almost  oppressive, 
and  a  dog-cart,  without  lamps,  driven  by 
a  tall  thin  man,  another  stouter,  burlier 
man  sitting  beside  him,  rattles  over  the 


1  bridge,  and    turns    sharp    round    to  the 
right  towards  the  village  of  Milford. 

They  pass  through  the  village,  and 
drive  on  till  they  come  to  the  row  of  cot- 
tages tenanted  by  Sailor  and  Skim. 
Here  one  of  them  dismounts,  and  enters 
the  cottage  —  it  is  Skim;  and  he  comes 
out  carrying  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  a  mat- 
tock and  pick  in  the  other.  He  leads 
the  horse  past  the  cottages,  and  opens  a 
field-gate.  There  is  a  rough  sort  of  cart- 
shed  here,  and  beneath  this  the  horse  is 
tied  up.  Then  the  two  men  make  their 
way  rapidly  on  foot  towards  the  manor- 
house.  They  both  wear  goloshes,  and 
move  silently  along,  like  ghosts.  Whilst 
they  were  yet  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  Skim,  who  was  slightly  in  advance, 
turned  round  suddenly,  and  clutched  in 
terror  the  arm  of  his  companion. 

"  I  see  a  light,"  he  whispered  hoarsely 
—  "alight  shining  through  the  brick- 
work. She's  about  to-night,  she  is. 
What  shall  we  do.?" 

Collop's  teeth  chattered  in  his  head, 
bur  he  affected  to  be  unconcerned. 

"  What  !  you  afraid,  Skim  ?  Why,  you 
used  to  be  as  bold  as  a  lion." 

"Ah,  but  I've  had  a  couple  of  years  of 
it  since  then,"  cried  Skim.  "  I  tell  you 
I  hear  her  keys  jingling  lots  of  times  ; 
and  when  I  hear  the  door  of  her  box 
creak,  I  am  out  of  my  mind  with  terror." 

"  It's  only  your  fancy,  Skim.  She's 
safe  enough  in,  and  don't  walk  about  at 
nights." 

"  Tell  you  she  do,"  cried  Skim,  "  and 
this  is  one  of  her  nights.  O  master  !  let's 
go  back." 

"  Go  on,  you  fool.  Why,  if  fifty  old 
women,  alive  or  dead,  were  in  the  way,  I'd 
go  on  now."  Suspense  and  disappoint- 
ment, which  had  made  Skim  a  coward, 
had  made  Collop  bold.  They  made  their 
way  into  the  barn,  and  pulled  up  the 
boards  in  the  corner,  and  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees  into  the  subterranean 
passage  that  led  into  Milford  Manor. 
Collop  went  first,  and  was  alarmed  at  the 
clink  of  iron  behind  him.  "  What's  that, 
Skim  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  It's  only  me,  sir,  locking  up  the  old 
grating  with  a  chain  and  padlock.  We'll 
have  no  followers  to-night,  master." 

The  passage  came  out  under  the  cel- 
lar stairs  in  an  arched  recess,  that  held  a 
set  of  wooden  shelves.  These  swung 
back,  and  admitted  the  treasure-seekers 
into  the  haunted  house.  They  made 
their  way  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and 
Skim  silently  examined  the  place  with  his 
lantern. 
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"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Collop,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm.  "  Why,  the  clock's  go- 
ing !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Skim,  "  I  set  him  agoing. 
I  didn't  like  the  look  of  her  standing  al- 
ways at  one  o'clock."  So  saying,  he 
threw  off  his  smock  and  waistcoat,  and 
set  vigorously  to  work.  He  removed  the 
bricks  from  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and 
began  to  dig  out  a  hole.  Collop  helped, 
by  removing  the  dirt  as  fast  as  it  was 
thrown  out.  The  earth  had  evidently 
been  previously  disturbed,  and  this  gave 
them  encouragement  to  persevere,  and 
presently  Skim's  mattock  struck  with  a 
harsh,  ringing  sound  against  some  metal- 
lic substance. 

'•  We've  got  him  !  "  cried  Skim,  jump- 
ing out  of  the  hole  in  great  glee.  "  It's 
an  iron  chest,  old  man,  and  full  of  money." 

Sure  enough,  as  they  cleared  away  the 
loose  earth,  the  lid  of  a  stout  iron  chest 
was  revealed  to  them.  There  was  a  han- 
dle at  the  top  as  if  to  lift  it  by. 

Skim  seized  the  handle,  and  tried  to 
draw  up  the  box,  but  it  resisted  all  his  ef- 
forts. Then  he  put  a  rope  through  it, 
and  Collop  and  he  hauled  away  with  their 
united  strength,  but  they  could  not  make 
it  stir  an  inch. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ? "  cried 
Skim,  looking  ruefully  at  Collop. 

"  Can't  you  get  the  lid  open  ? " 

"  I  doubt  it.  We  must  get  the  box  up 
first.  We  ain't  got  nothing  strong 
enough  to  burst  that  open.  Stop  a  bit; 
there's  a  hop-pitcher  in  the  house  some- 
where, if  I  can  think  where  it's  put." 

A  hop-pitcher  is  a  heavy  bar  of  iron, 
with  a  broad-pointed  end,  used  by  hop- 
growers  for  pitching  or  drilling  holes  in 
the  ground  about  the  hop-plants,  for  the 
poles  on  which  the  vines  are  trained  to 
be  inserted.  It  forms  a  very  likely  in- 
strument for  such  a  purpose  as  Skim's. 

"  I  remember  now,"  cried  Skim.  "  I 
put  it  down  in  the  cellar.  Come  with  me 
down  there,  won't  you  !  I'm  afraid  to  go 
alone." 

The  two  men  cautiously  descended  the 
steps  into  the  cellar,  holding  each  other 
by  the  arms,  and  flashing  the  lamp  in 
front  of  them. 

"Don't  it  smell,"  cried  Skim,  "like  a 
doctor's  shop  ?  Poh  !  it  makes  me  feel 
quite  queer  and  giddy."  Here  Skim 
gave  vent  to  something  between  a  shriek 
and  a  shout,  dropped  the  lantern  upon 
the  steps,  and  fled  up  the  cellar  stairs. 
"  It's  the  old  lady  !  It's  old  Mother 
Kennel!     She's  coming  out  1  " 

Collop  was  as  much  frightened  as  Skim  ; 


but  he  had  more  self-control,  and  he  had 
more  at  stake.  He  snatched  up  the  lan- 
tern, and  advanced  into  the  cellar.  Yes, 
there  stood  Aunt  Betsy  at  the  end,  in  her 
habit  as  she  lived  —  the  black  poke  bon- 
net ;  the  brown  French  merino  dress  ; 
the  silk  jacket,  with  fringe  on  ;  the  black 
kid  gloves,  with  swollen  knuckles  and 
finger-joints. 

"  My  good  old  friend,"  faltered  Collop 
—  and  then  he  saw  his  mistake.  The 
head  was  lolling  forward  from  out  the 
poke  bonnet ;  the  chin  had  fallen  ;  it  was 
only  a  mummy  after  all  —  a  poor,  dried 
husk  of  humanity. 

There  was  something  else  in  the  cellar 
which  Collop  had  not  before  noticed. 
Stretched  out  in  front  of  his  aunt's  last 
resting-place  was  Tom  Rapley,  who  had 
been  in  a  dead  faint,  but  who  now,  as  Col- 
lop watched  him,  shewed  symptoms  of 
reviving  animation. 

"  Skim  !  "  cried  Collop,  who  was  now 
master  of  himself,  "come  down,  I  tell 
you.  The  old  woman's  still  and  safe 
enough.  I've  shut  her  up  now."  He 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  closed 
the  door  upon  the  body.  It  closed  with 
a  catch  ;  and  a  piece  of  string  that  was 
wound  round  the  knob,  had  probably 
been  the  means  of  releasing  the  catch 
when  Tom  snatched  the  letter  away. 

"  Skim,  come  down  ;  here's  Tom  Rap- 
ley  down  here." 

Skim  came  down  the  stairs,  half- 
ashamed  of  his  terror,  half-overpowered 
by  it.  But  when  he  saw  Tom  Rapley, 
his  countenance  assumed  an  expression 
of  malignant  ferocity. 

"  I  shall  do  for  this  man,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  not  have  him  coming  in  my  way  any 
longer." 

"  Don't  harm  him,"  cried  Collop.  "  Re- 
member thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

Tom  here  began  to  move.  He  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow,  rubbed  his  eyes 
with  his  disengaged  hand.  "  What  !  Mr. 
Collop,"  he  cried.     "  Skim  !  " 

"You  see,"  whispered  Skim,  "he 
knows  us.  He'll  tell  upon  us.  Pop  him 
in  the  well  afore  he  gets  his  strength 
back." 

The  well  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar 
stairs,  you  will  remember,  its  mouth  cov- 
ered by  a  stone  slab  —  the  well,  of  in- 
definite depth,  and  of  icy  coldness. 
Skim  ran  and  hastily  pulled  off  the  stone 
covering.  A  few  pebbles  dislodged  fell 
in,  and  presently  splashed  in  the  water  i 
far  below  with  a  faint  hollow  sound.  ' 

Tom  was  now  rising  to  his  feet,  be- 
wildered.   Skim  rushed   upon  him,  and 
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hurled  liim  down.  Rapley  read  liis  fate 
in  a  moment  from  Skim's  face.  He  was 
to  be  murdered  —  to  be  flung  alive  into 
the  well.  "  You  take  his  legs,  master  ; 
I'll  take  his  head,"  cried  Skim  to  Collop. 
Tom  lay  there  quiet,  like  one  dead  ; 
but  the  moment  that  Skim  laid  hold  of 
his  shoulders  to  drag  him  along,  he  be- 
gan to  shriek  pitcously.  "  Help,  help  !  " 
he  cried.     "  Lizzie  !  help,  help  !  " 

"Hold  that  noise,"  cried  Skim  furi- 
ously, striking  him  over  the  head  with 
the  loaded  stick  he  carried  beneath  his 
jacket.  Tom  gave  a  groan,  then  all  was 
still.  "I've  done  it  now,"  said  Skim  in 
a  low,  husky  whisper.  "  All  we  can  do 
after  this  is  to  hide  it.  Take  hold  of  the 
legs  —  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Collop  obeyed  mechanically.  It  had 
all  happened  in  a  moment;  and  now  he 
was  blind  with  agitation,  sick  at  heart, 
and  only  half-conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing.  Then  he  saw  a  black  chasm  open 
out  under  his  feet,  and  that  Skim*  was 
motioning  to  him  to  let  go. 

"  I  won't,  I  won't  !  "  cried  Collop.  "  I 
won't  let  him  go.  Skim,  you  are  a  mur- 
derer !  " 

At  that  moment  they  both  started 
back  in  horror,  for  a  voice  was  sounding 
shrilly  through  the  house.  "  Where's 
Tom  ?  Where's  my  Tom  ?  O  Tom, 
Tom,  speak  to  me  !  " 

"  Here's  his  wife,"  cried  Skim.  "  Down 
with  him;  down  into  the  water;  and  her 
after  him,  if  she  will  have  it." 

"  Skim,  I  won't ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 
"  Tom,  Tom  !  speak    to    me,   Tom,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven  !  "  repeated  the  fran- 
tic voice  above.     Still  no  answer. 

"  You  won't  let  go  —  you  won't  !  "  cried 
Skim.     "  Let  go,  I  tell  you,  let  go." 

There  was  a  moment's  struggle,  then  a 
heavy,  thunderous  roar,  and  a  dull,  heavy 
splash,  reverberating  hollowly  from  the 
sides  of  the  well ;  then  the  quick  wash 
of  circling  ripples  beating  against  the 
brick-work,  after  that  silence. 

"Tom!"  cried  the  voice,  yet  more 
piteously  and  despairingly.  Still  no  an- 
swer. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

This  is  fairy  gold,  and  'twill  prove  so. 

When  the  carriage  containing  Frewen 
and  the  police  superintendent  drew  up 
at  the  Royal  Oak,  they  were  met  by  Con- 
stable Bridger,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
high  importance  and  delight. 

"  I've  got  him,  sir,"  he  cried,  as  he  as- 
sisted his  chief  to  alight. 


"Who?     Rapley?" 

"  The  pedler,  sir." 

"  Pooh  !     Nonsense  about  the  pedler." 

"  But  he  have  very  important  evidence 
to  give  about  the  robbery." 

"  Robbery  —  stuff !  " 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  cried  Frewen,  with 
lawyer-like  caution  ;  "  let  us  hear  what 
he's  got  to  sav.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Here  —  at  the  Royal  Oak,  sir." 

They  went  inside,  and  entered  the 
sanded  parlour.  Pedler  sat  there  by  the 
fire,  his  basket  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
him,  looking  pale  and  nervous. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself  ?"  said  Mr.  Brown  the  superin- 
tendent, eyeing  the  man  severely.  "  Do 
you  know  anything  about  this  gold  rob- 
bery ? " 

"Only  what  I  told  this  gentleman 
here,"  said  the  pedler,  indicating  Bridger. 
"  I  slept  in  the  barn  last  night,  sir,  close 
by  the  old  house,  and  I  see  two  chaps 
crawl  into  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

"  Were  they  rat-catching  ?  "  said  Brown 
with  a  sneer. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  was  catching," 
said  pedler,  "  but  I  wouldn't  have  liked 
'em  to  have  catched  me." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  what  happened  after 
your  friends  had  gone  to  earth  ?  " 

"  Weil,  sir,  I  lay  hid  among  a  lot  of  old 
hop-vines  ;  and  when  an  hour  or  more  had 
gone,  they  came  back,  and  then  I  see 
their  faces  by  the  light  of  the  lamp." 

"  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ?  " 

"I  know  one  of  'em  —  a  chap  they 
calls  Skim  ;  the  other  was  a  tall,  lanky 
chap  I  didn't  know.  Well,  sir,  they'd 
got  a  little  bag  with  'em,  and  they  sat 
down  and  opened  the  bag,  and  began  to 
count  out  money  ;  I  could  hear  it  chink- 
ing ;  and  they  quarrelled  a  bit  at  first. 
The  long  chap  wanted  to  have  the  most, 
and  Skim  wouldn't  stand  it ;  "  Fair  deal- 
ing," he  says,  "share  and  share  alike." 
Thinks  I  for  a  minute,  I'll  cry  shares 
too  ;  but  then  I  see  the  twinkle  in  the 
chap's  eye,  and  perhaps,  says  I  to  my- 
self, I'll  get  knocked  on  the  head  for  my 
pains." 

"  And  what  happened  next  ?  " 

"  They  puts  the  boards  down  they'd 
taken  up,  and  goes  off." 

"  And  you  heard  nothing  more  ?" 

"  Only  I  heard  Skim  call  his  friend  by 
his  name  ;  but  I  can't  recollect  the 
name;  it  was  a  funny  one  —  Cutlet,  or 
Chop,  or  something  like  that." 

"  Was  it  Collop  ?"  suggested  Frewen. 

"  That  was  the  very  name,"  cried  the 
pedler. 
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After  a  short  consultation  between 
Frevven  and  the  superintendent,  it  was 
agreed  that  pedler  should  lead  the  way 
to  the  barn  and  point  out  the  place  where 
the  men  disappeared.  As  they  went 
tramping  past  the  old  house,  they  noticed 
Sailor  standing  at  the  gate,  on  the  look- 
out. He  gave  them  a  civil  "•  good-night," 
and  Bridger  loitered  behind  for  a  moment 
to  tell  Sailor  the  news  :  how  he  had  been 
the  means  of  arriving  at  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  how  probably  Tom  Rap- 
ley  would  come  off  clear,  owing  to  his 
(Bridger\s)  activity  and  foresight. 

"  We're  going  to  the  barn  now,"  said 
the  policeman,  "  to  find  out  where  the 
thieves  got  it." 

"  O  me  !  "  cried  Sailor,  the  recollection 
of  his  own  experience  in  the  barn  flash- 
ing upon  him  ;  "  I  must  go  with  you  ;  I 
can  give  a  bit  of  evidence  there  —  only 
I'll  just  run  up  and  tell  Mrs.  Rapley  the 
good  news." 

Sailor  ran  up  the  garden-path,  and 
presently  returned,  bringing  with  him 
Tom's  wife. 

"She  must  come,  she  says,"  he  cried 
apologetically  to  Bridger  ;  "  she  must  see 
fair  play  to  her  Tom." 

When  they  reached  the  barn,  they 
found  that  the  police  had  already  removed 
the  boards  at  the  further  end  of  the 
flooring,  and  were  standing,  several  of 
them,  up  to  their  middles  in  a  shallow 
excavation  beneath. 

"  It's  nothing  but  a  drain,"  said  Brown. 

"  Drain  or  not,  it  may  lead  into  the  old 
house." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  story  a  bit  ;  fancy 
anybody  crawling  into  this  dirty  hole  !  " 

"  People  will  crawl  into  dirtier  holes 
than  that  for  a  bit  of  money,"  cried 
Sailor's  voice  from  among  the  group  of 
lookers-on.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
can  give  a  bit  of  testimony  about  this.  I 
see  two  chaps  crawl  in  here  one  night, 
and  I  believe  as  it  do  go  to  the  old 
house." 

"  Very  well ;  there  is  nothing  for  it, 
then,  but  for  some  one  to  crawl  up  and 
look. —  Now,  then,  men,  which  of  you  is 
inclined  for  a  bit  of  sewer-work  ?  " 

No  volunteers  appeared  among  the 
police. 

"I'll  go!"  cried  Sailor,  throwing  off 
his  pea-jacket.  "  I'm  suppler  than  you 
chaps  with  your  helmets,  and  buckles, 
and  belts,  and  long-tailed  coats." 

Every  one  drew  back  from  the  excava- 
tion ;  and  Sailor,  tightening  his  girdle, 
-and  kicking  off  his  shoes,  descended,  and 
taking  one  of  the  policemen's  bull's-eye 


lanterns  in  his  hand,  began  to  crawl  up 
the  narrow  stone  tube.  He  had  scarcely 
disappeared,  however,  when  he  began  to 
back  rapidly  out. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  every  one  eagerly. 

"  I  can  get  no  farther,"  said  Sailor  ; 
"  there  is  a  grating  across." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Brown,  trium- 
phantly: "a  drain;  that's  all" 

"  But  the  grating  would  open  fast 
enough,  only  it's  fastened  with  a  new 
chain  and  padlock." 

"  Break  it  open,  then." 

"  That's  easier  said  than  done  ;  I 
couldn't  hardly  get  at  it  if  I'd  the  tools. 
Has  anybody  got  a  hammer  ?  " 

No  one  had  a  hammer  ;  but  a  man 
was  hastily  despatched  to  the  village  to 
get  one. 

Sailor  remained  there,  crouching  by 
the  hole,  with  his  head  inside,  eagerly 
listening. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  there's  people 
there  now  ;  I  hear  them  moving  about* 
They're  quarrelling  too.  I  hear  some- 
body struggling.     Hark  !  " 

A  narrow  circle  of  light,  in  which  white 
intent  faces  are  distinctly  visible,  every- 
thing else  dusky  and  uncertain.  One  of 
the  faces  nearest  to  the  opening  is  a  wo- 
man's, who  is  listening  greedilv.  Noises 
sound  clearly  but  hollowly  through  the 
passage  —  a  gruff  husky  voice,  a  high 
shrill  one,  and  another.  Yes,  the  woman 
recognizes  that  voice  instantly  —  it  is 
Tom's,  it  is  her  husband's,  and  he  is  call- 
ing for  help  !  "  Help,  murder,  help  !  " 
in  quick  agonized  tones.  They  are  kill- 
ing him  in  that  deserted  house,  and  help 
is  far  away  !  Everyone  hears  the  voices 
now,  and  they  gather  in  a  closer  circle 
about  the  sunken  passage.  A  strange 
instinctive  excitement  takes  possession 
even  of  the  stolid  constables.  A  dozen 
incoherent  suggestions  are  gasped  out  : 
Knock  the  grating  in.  Blow  it  up  with 
gunpowder.  Tie  a  rope  to  it,  and  drag 
it  out.     But  nothing  is  done. 

"  Help,  help,  help  !  "  The  sounds  rang 
out  with  fearful  but  subdued  clamour, 
striking  a  chill  into  all  hearts,  and  filling 
them  with  a  strange  agitation.  To  one 
ear  in  that  little  group  the  cry  came  with 
appalling  significance  :  Lizzie  knew  the 
voice,  and  foreboded  at  once  the  worst. 

"Some  of  you  men,"  cried  Frewen, 
"get  a  crowbar,  and  break  through  the 
brick-work  of  the  windows." 

There  were  no  tools,  however,  nearer 
than  the  village,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  with  naked  hands  against  stone  and 
iron. 
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"  It's  all  over  now, 
up  ;  there   had  been 


'  said  Sailor,  lookinof 
a  iiollow  groan,  and 
then  a  heavy  fall.     "  Somebody  look  out 
after  Mrs.  Rapley." 

She  had  disappeared.  She  had  run 
swiftly  back  to  their  own  house,  had  torn 
open  the  nailed-up  door,  and  was  now 
rushing  wildly  through  the  deserted  rooms 
of  the  old  house,  calling  loudly  for  Tom. 
But  there,  was  no  answer. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  sound  so 
pitiable  and  full  of  agony,  that  her  heart 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  beat  and  her 
blood  to  circulate.  It  was  a  smothered 
sound,  almost  like  a  roar  of  some  wild 
animal  caught  in  the  toils  ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  human  voice  about  it  too,  unintel- 
ligible, and  yet  unmistakable.  It  was  a 
cry  of  wild  anguish  and  intolerable  de- 
spair ;  and  not  of  one  voice  alone,  but  the 
blending  of  two  voices,  one  hoarse  and 
frantic,  the  other  shrill  and  importunate, 
uniting  in  a  strange  horrible  discord. 

The  sound  was  from  the  cellar,  and  she 
ran  down  the  stairs  in  frenzy.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  she  stumbled  over  some 
soft  yielding  substance,  and  almost  fell 
forward,  but  she  recovered  herself  with 
an  effort.  The  cellar  was  not  quite  dark, 
for  a  lamp  lay  upon  the  floor,  which  was 
smouldering  and  smoking  still  ;  she 
seized  it,  and  opening  the  door  of  the 
lamp,  a  breath  blew  the  flame  into  light. 
Then  she  saw  what  she  had  escaped  :  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  well  was  open  at 
her  feet,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was 
the  body  over  which  she  had  stumbled  — 
her  own  Tom,  bleeding  from  a  deep  cut 
in  his  forehead.  Where  were  they  ? 
Who  had  done  it  ? 

The  pit  which  the  two  wretches  had 
dug  for  another  they  had  themselves 
fallen  into.  Skim  had  slipped  at  the 
margin  of  the  well ;  he  had  seized  Collop, 
to  save  himself,  and  had  involved  him  in 
the  same  horrible  fate.  That  terrible 
cry  of  anguish  and  despair  was  their  last 
farewell  to  life. 

When  once  they  found  a  crowbar,  the 
police  had  little  difficulty  in  breaking  into 
the  deserted  house.  They  attacked  the 
new  brick-work  in  the  kitchen  window, 
and  it  came  away  in  great  flakes,  so  that 
a  practical  breach  was  soon  made.  With 
no  little  curiosity  and  expectation,  they 
crowded  into  the  place.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  their  eyes  was  the  hole  in  the 
floor  and  the  half-excavated  iron  box. 
Then  they  followed  the  tracks  of  sandy 
feet  to  the  cellar.  Here  the  sight  they 
.  saw  was  at  once  perplexing  and  disap- 
pointing.      Only    Lizzie    Rapley    sitting 


there  on   the  steps,  moaning  and  crying, 
with  her  husband's  head  in  iier  lap. 

Lizzie  pointed  to  the  well,  but  could 
not  speak. 

"  Well,  it  looks  as  if  somebody  had 
tumbled  in,"  said  the  superintendent, 
examining  the  margin  of  the  we\i. 
"There's  been  a  scuffle  too  —  and  here's 
a  couple  of  hats.  Where  is  there  a 
rope  ?  " 

"There's  one  belonging  to  the  wind- 
lass of  the  other  well,"  cried  Sailor. 

That  was  brought  ;  but  before  any- 
body could  descend,  it  was  necessary  to 
test  the  air  down  below.  Lamp  after 
lamp  that  was  lowered  went  out,  and 
then  they  got  together  a  lot  of  brushwood 
from  Tom's  fagot-stock,  and  made  a  fire 
at  the  mouth  of  the  well.  By  this  time 
Tom  had  recovered  a  little,  and  was  able 
to  speak.  He  knew  the  names  of  his  as- 
sailants, he  whispered  —  they  were  Skim 
and  Collop  ;  but  he  didn't  know  what  had 
become  of  them.  Then  he  was  carried 
off  to  his  own  bed,  and  the  surgeon  of 
the  village  was  sent  for,  who  bandaged  up 
his  head,  and  assured  his  weeping  wife 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  life. 

The  police  bivouacked  that  night  in 
the  old  manor  ;  they  lit  a  big  fire  "in  the 
kitchen  ;  Mrs.  Booth  sent  them  beer,  and 
bread  and  cheese,  and  on  the  whole  they 
were  merry  enough.  Before  morning, 
they  had  recovered  the  bodies  from  the 
well.  They  were  locked  firmlv  in  each 
other's  gripe,  their  features  distorted  with 
rage,  terror,  and  despair. 

Frewen  ca^ne  over  in  the  morning,  and 
the  iron  box  was  raised  from  its  bed  with 
much  difficulty,  as  it  had  been  firmly  se- 
cured to  a  large  stone  slab  beneath. 
When  it  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  be 
nearly  full  of  gold,  all  Aunt  Betsy's 
hoardings,  no  doubt.  Counted,  the  amount 
proved  to  be  ten  thousand  pounds  ex- 
actly, neither  more  nor  less.  It  seemed 
that  this  had  been  her  final  place  of  de- 
posit ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  she  had  ordered  the  iron  chest  and 
stone  slab  to  be  prepared  in  London, 
by  a  firm  she  had  long  dealt  with,  and 
that  they  were  fixed  there  by  the  confi- 
dential servants  of  that  firm.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Aunt  Betsy  had  dug 
down  to  her  iron  chest  every  time  she 
made  a  deposit  there.  There  had  been 
an  iron  tube  let  into  a  slit  in  the  top  of 
the  chest,  the  mouth  of  which  reached  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  cov- 
ered by  one  of  the  bricks  of  the  flooring. 
The  old  lady  had  only  to  remove  one  of 
the  bricks  and  drop  her  money  down  coin 
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by  coin,  and  when  she  had  completed  her 
tale,  the  tube  could  be  unscrewed,  and 
taken  away.  It  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered, from  papers  in  Frewen's  possession, 
that  one  of  Aunt  Betsy's  leading  ideas 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  destined  to  be  swept  away  by  a 
second  deluge  —all  but  the  faithful ;  and 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  practical  saga- 
city and  flighty  whimsey,  she  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  new  state 
of  things,  a  supply  of  ready  money  would 
be  an  inestimable  advantage,  and  had 
taken  the  most  ready  way  of  securing  it. 
Flocks  and  herds,  houses  and  barns, 
might  be  swept  away,  but  the  floods 
would  surely  spare  Aunt  Betsy's  hoard. 

The  first  question  that  arose  was  :  To 
whom  does  the  money  belong  ?  Frewen 
had  a  long  fight  with  himself  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  let  it  go  with- 
out a  struggle.  If  he  had  only  got  Tom 
to  convey  the  manor  to  him  before  this 
was  found,  he  would  have  seized  the  coin 
as  treasure-trove,  and  fought  both  the 
crown  and  Aunt  Betsy's  heirs  valiantly, 
before  he  would  have  given  it  up.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  didn't  see  that  he  would 
do  himself  any  good  by  trying  to  keep 
the  money  ;  and  so  he  quickly  made  up 
his  mind  that  Tom  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  likely  to  be  more  useful  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  foe. 

So  he  drove  over  to  see  Tom  a  few 
days  after  the  discovery,  and  found  him 
sitting  up  in  bed  quite  convalescent.  It 
was  Christmas  eve  ;  a  fine  bright  spark- 
ling winter's  day. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Frewen,  shaking 
him  cheerily  by  the  hand,  "glad  to  see 
you  round  again." 

"  You're  very  kind,  sir,  to  come  and 
see  me,  after  all  that's  happened.  There 
won't  be  much  loss  though,  I  think. 
Skim  had  spent  about  fifty  pounds  of  the 
money,  but  pretty  near  all  the  rest  is  got 
back  ;  and  I'm  sure,  sir,  if  the  parish  will 
keep  me  on,  I'll  work  it  all  out  before 
long." 

Tom  had  heard  of  all  the  money  that 
had  been  found  in  Aunt  Betsy's  iron 
chest,  but  he  never  dreamt  that  any  of  it 
could  possibly  come  to  him.  Nothing 
had  been  left  him  in  the  will,  and  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  ever 
take  any  benefit  under  it. 

"  Oh,  we'll  have  a  better  place  than  that 
for  you,  Tom  ;  you  shan't  be  the  assist- 
ant overseer  of  the  parish  any  longer  ; 
you  shall  be  the  squire  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.    Frewen  ?  " 
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this  was   the   lawyer's  sarcastic   way 
telling  him  he  had  been  dismissed. 

"  Why,  Tom,  I've  been  working  hard 
for  you,  and  I'm  happy  to  tell  you  that 
I've  succeeded  in  establishing  your  claim 
to  the  money  that  was  found  in  your 
aunt's  house.  She  made  no  mention  of 
it  in  her  will,  and  she  didn't  dispose  of 
her  residue,  and  as  there's  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  it's  your  aunt's  money,  it 
comes  to  you  as  h6r  heir.  The  crown 
won't  claim  it,  I've  ascertained,  and 
there's  nobody  else  to  dispute  it  with  you. 
So  I've  had  the  money  paid  into  the  bank 
to  your  account ;  and  all  I've  got  to  say  is, 
take  care  of  it,  for  you'll  never  get  such 
another  haul." 

"  What,  sir  !  "  cried  Tom,  his  lips  dry 
and  pallid  with  emotion  ;  "  aren't  you 
joking,  sir  —  laughing  at  me.''  No!  Is 
the  money  really  mine  1  Ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  all  mine !  O  Lizzie,  Liz- 
zie !  " 

Tom  broke  down,  and  began  to  cry. 
Presently,  when  he  had  recovered  him- 
self a  little,  he  turned  to  Frewen  and 
said:  "Sir,  I've  a  confession  to  make. 
I  hope  it  won't  make  any  alteration 
about  the  money,  but  I  must  speak  out." 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  the  letter 
he  had  found  in  the  cellar  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Rennel's  successor.  "  And  I  opened 
it,"  said  Tom.  "  It  was  very  wrong,  I 
know,  but  I  did  it." 

Frewen  put  his  hand  before  his  face 
to  conceal  a  smile.  "  Well,  and  what 
was  there  in  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  lot  of  rigmarole,  it  seemed  to 
me  ;  but  there  was  something  at  the  end 
of  it  that  made  me  think  she  meant  the 
money  for  whoever  came  to  the  prop- 
erty." 

'•Well,  you  know,"  said  Frewen,  laugh- 
ing, "  that's  their  look-out.  I  know  all 
about  that  letter.  Like  you,  I  thought 
it  all  rigmarole  ;  but  you  see  there  was 
something  in  it  after  all.  It  was  meant 
for  her  successor  ;  well,  let  him  have  it, 
and  you  stick  to  the  money." 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  in 
that  letter  to  take  it  away  from  me  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Frewen. 

"Another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you," 
said  Tom  :  "  how  did  she  come  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  was  in  the  secret  instruc- 
tions she  left  me.  She  was  to  be  kept 
there  in  her  life-boat  all  the  time  the 
house  was  shut  up.  She  forgot  to  say 
how  she  was  to  be  kept  ;  and  as  I  didn't 
want  to  raise  the  parish  against  me  for  a 
nuisance,  I  sent  for  some  Italian  chaps 
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"  To  petrify  her  ?  "  cried  Tom  in 
amaze. 

"Yes,"  said  Frewen,  chuckling:  "a 
new  device  they've  got.  They  couldn't 
do  it  in  their  best  style,  of  course,  the 
time  was  so  short,  but  they  warranted 
her  to  keep  for  twenty  years  ;  and  as  I 
got  a  hundred  a  year  for  acting  as  her 
guardian,  there  she  shall  stop  till  her 
time's  up." 

"  And  you're  going  to  have  the  house 
blocked  up  again  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  as  soon  as  the  inquest  on 
Collop  and  Skim  is  over." 

"  Well,  old  woman,"  said  Tom,  as  soon 
as  Frewen  had  gone,  "  there's  plenty  of 
time  for  you  to  run  over  to  Biscopham 
and  get  a  new  bonnet  ;  and  just  to  test 
the  thing,  Lizzie,  and  make  sure  it's  true, 
call  and  ask  at  the  bank  if  they'll  let  me 
have  a  five-pound  note." 

Lizzie  borrowed  Mr.  Brown's  dog-cart, 
and  drove  over  to  Biscopham,  returning 
in  a  few  hours  laden  with  packages. 
There  were  warm  bright  things  for  the 
children,  a  bonnet  and  shawl  for  her- 
self, a  gay  scarf  for  Tom,  groceries  for 
the  Christmas  pudding,  and  above  all  a 
goose,  a  very  paragon  of  geese,  young  and 
fat,  and  of  enormous  size. 

"  Then  they  gave  you  the  money  at 
the  bank  .''  "  cried  Tom. 

"  O  yes.  They  said  you  ought  to  have 
sent  a  cheque,  but  it  would  do  if  I  signed 
your  name  for  you,  as  you  were  ill ;  and 
so  I  did  ;  and  O  Tom,  when  I  saw  the 
money  come  out  so  easily,  I  was  sorry  I 
didn't  ask  for  more." 

Sailor  was  the  only  guest  at  the  Rap- 
leys"  Christmas  dinner,  in  gala  costume, 
with  the  medals  he  won  in  China  hanging 
on  his  best  blue  coat.  "  I  call  this  first- 
rate,"  he  cried,  as  they  all  drew  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  a  jug  of  fragrant  punch  mel- 
lowing on  the  hob.  "  And  now,  com- 
rades, I'll  finish  telling  you  about  what 
happened  to  me  and  Jack  Waters  when 
we  was  roun'ing  Cape  Horn." 

But  here  a  doleful  wail  from  the  baby 
caused  Mrs.  Rapley  to  hurry  away  up- 
stairs ;  and  then  Farmer  Brown  came  in 
to  congratulate  Tom  on  his  luck,  and 
drink  success  to  him  in  the  often  replen- 
ished jug,  and  in  the  noise  and  clatter, 
poor  Sailor's  voice  was  finally  lost  and 
swallowed  up. 

The  inquest  on  Collop  and  Skim  re- 
sulted in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death  ; 
and  after  that,  the  old  house  was  once 
more  walled  up,  the  secret  passage  filled 
in,  and  Aunt  i3etsy  left   to  her  repose. 


Many  years  have  yet  to  run  before  Mil 
ford  Manor  will  be  opened  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  the  old  lady's  bones  finally  con- 
signed to  consecrated  earth.  Young 
Herbert  Rapley,  however,  bids  fair  to 
live  to  claim  the  prize  ;  for  since  the 
lucky  discovery  of  Aunt  Betsy's  hoard, 
he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  sunshine, 
with  plenty  of  modest  comforts  about 
him. 

Tom  Rapley  still  lives  at  Milford,  in  a 
neat  little  house  that  he  has  built  for 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  village,  beyond 
the  Royal  Oak.  He  has  invested  part  of 
his  money  in  the  brewery  at  Biscopham, 
and  drives  over  there  daily  to  look  after 
his  affairs.  He  has  a  young  family  grow- 
ing up  about  him  ;  and  Emily  Collop  acts 
as  their  governess,  and  lives  with  the 
Rapleys  as  friend  and  companion.  Sailor 
superintends  the  garden  and  poultry- 
yard  and  the  amusements  of  the  boys, 
and  might  live  with  them  altogether  if  he 
liked,  but  he  will  not  abandon  his  old 
cottage.  Aunt  Booth  and  he  still  carry 
on  a  time-honoured  placid  flirtation, 
which  shews  no  signs  of  developing  into 
any  warmer  attachment  or  nearer  tie. 

Coming  down  the  hill  from  Brook's 
clump,  you  may  see  the  village  of  Milford 
lying  warm  and  snug  in  the  sunshine  ; 
the  mill  is  grinding  merrily,  the  ducks 
are  squattering  about  noisily  in  the  pla- 
cid stream.  The  resonant  hum  of  a 
threshing-machine  in  yonder  stack-yard 
tells  of  the  golden  grain  that  is  pouring 
plentifully  into  the  farmer's  sacks  ;  the 
lark  is  shrilly  singing  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
and  the  bells  from  the  old  gray  tower  are 
clanging  out  a  lazy  chime.  Everything 
tells  of  tranquil  pleasant  life  and  passa- 
ble content.  B^it  from  one  time-stained 
roof  no  curling  smoke  ascends  ;  the  barns 
and  stables  about  it  are  empty  and  bare 
of  stock  or  store  ;  a  chilly  silence  has 
brooded  long  over  the  place.  Even  the 
home-loving  swallows  refuse  to  build 
under  its  eaves  ;  it  is  shunned  alike  by 
man,  and  beast,  and  bird.  No  one  could 
be  got  for  love  or  money  to  act  as  cus- 
todian of  the  dismal  house  at  Milford. 
One  or  two,  tempted  by  the  advantages 
offered,  have  tried  it  for  a  while,  but  have 
soon  given  it  up,  declaring  that  starva- 
tion is  better  than  a  residence  at  Milford 
Manor.  Still,  after  a  fashion,  Aunt 
Betsy  has  had  her  way,  and  kept  her 
memory  green,  though  in  very  sorry 
fashion  ;  and  thus  it  will  remain  till  time 
shall  rid  this  pleasant  valley  of  its  dis' 
mal  blot. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S   SECOND  WIFE. 

Caroline  Bowles,  who,  somewhat 
late  in  life,  became  the  second  wife  of 
Robert  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Canon 
Lisle  Bowles  ;  from  whose  works  lie  was 
wont  to  say  he  "  had  derived  even  more 
benefit  than  from  Cowper's."  Her 
mother  was  sister  to  General  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  who  was  made  a  baronet  for  his 
services,  and  died  in  command  of  the 
First  Grenadier  Guards,  at  Calshot  Cas- 


garden  and  mossy  lawns,  calleil  Buck- 
land  Cottage.  There,  in  1787,  Caroline 
Bowles  was  born,  a  first  and  only  cliild. 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1789,  George  the  Third,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Queen  and  three  elder  Prin- 
cesses, honoured  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Neale  with  a  visit  ;  and  were  received  at 
the  Town-hall  (then  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  High  Street)  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  who,  being  introduced  by 
Lord  Delawarr,  had  the  honour  of  kiss- 
ing   their    Majesties'    hands.      At    that 


tie  ;  of   which  old  fortress  on  the   Solent    moment  the  King's  attention  was  drawn 


he  was  the  governor. 

On    an  arm    of  the  sea,  not    very   far 
from  Calshot,  and  opposite   the  Needles, 


to  a  gaunt  figure  draped  in  a  red  gown 
ornamented  with  yellow  braid,  who  held 
what  looked  like  a  gilt  club,  and  gazed  at 


stands      the     ancient    borough-town    of   him    with    the    profoundest     veneration 
Lymington,  which   sent  two  members  to  i  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 


Parliament  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Burrards  of  Walhampton,  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill.  At  that  eventful 
time  the  senior  member  was  Admiral 
Sir  Harry  Burrard-Neale,  Bart,  K.G.C., 
who  had  long  been  Naval  Aide-de-Camp 
and  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
George  the  Third  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  was  at  once  re-elected  as  the 
Conservative  member,  by  the  free  elect- 
ors of  Lymington. 

A  beautiful  obelisk  wliich  overlooks 
the  town  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  backed  by  the  Walhampton  woods, 
marks  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  them,  in  the  navy,  and  in  Parliament, 
by  the  royal  family,  and  by  all  who  ever 
knew  him. 

A  century  ago  Lymington  retained  a 
peculiarly  quaint  and  picturesque  char- 
acter ;  travellers  then  rode  well  armed 
through  the  dangerous  tracts  of  the  New 
Forest  on  their  way  towards  London,  and 
prayers  were  duly  offered  in  church  for 
their  safe  arrival  there. 

The  town  carried  on  a  good  coasting 


"  What  is  that  singular-looking  person- 
age ?  "  asked  the  King  of  Lord  Delawarr. 

*'  Our  mace-bearer,  your  Majesty,  Jedi- 
diah  Pike,"  was  the  whispered  answer. 

But  the  name  caught  its  owner's  ear, 
and  supposing  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned, he  advanced  hastily.  Overcome, 
however,  by  his  feelings,  and  seeing  the 
royal  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  honest  Jedi- 
diah  prostrated  himself,  mace  and  all,  at 
the  foot  of  the  '•'■  haut-pas,'''  looking  up 
from  the  ground  with  an  expression  of 
such  passionate  loyalty  that  the  King  not 
only  burst  out  laughing,  but  also  told  him 
to  get  up  and  kiss  his  hand,  which  be 
was  sure  so  good  a  subject  deserved  to 
do.  Long  afterwards  he  spoke  of  "old 
Pike,"  with  the  same  hearty  laughter. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  general 
feelinsf  of  Lymington  in  those  days,  when 


"a    divinity"    did,    indeed,    "hedge    a 
king." 

Nowhere  was  loyalty  more  truly  a  reli- 
gion than  at  Buckland  Cottage.  The 
little  daughter  of  the  house  was  educated 
entirely  at  home.  Her  father,  who  had 
trade  as  far  as  Cornwall,  and  was  famous  !  been  in  the  arm}',  was  remarkably  silent, 
both  for  its  salterns,  and  its  timber-yards  I  and  devoted  to  the  quiet  art  of  angling, 
and  shipwrights.  The  principal  street  This  taste  was  easily  gratified  in  a  forest- 
ran  from  the  quays  on  the  river,  straight !  country  abounding  in  shadowy  pools 
up  a  long  hill  (as  it  still  does),  and  was  |  fringed  with  water-weed,  and  in  rivulets 
composed  of  a  singular  variety  of  houses  j  that  drained  the  valleys,  and  often 
and  shops,  of  all  heights  and  sizes.  Near  ;  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  Of  these, 
St.  Thomas'  Church  many  large  pleasant  j  Royden  Stream  was  the  most  beautiful  ; 
old  dwellings,  with  shady  walled  gardens,  |  and  there  he  often  took  her  as  soon  as 
and  ivied  gables,  and  court-yards,  may  i  she  was  able  to  trot  by  his  side  with  her 
still  be  seen.  From  this  upper  end  of  j  basket.  He  invariably  carried  a  well- 
Lymington  the  road  to  the  right  leads  to  '  "^ 

Buckland  Rings,  a  well-defined  Roman 
encampment  on  the  verge  of  the  Forest, 
and  overgrown  with    trees.     At    its  foot, 

stood  an  old-fashioned  small  house,  with  '  the  knack  of   rhyming,  or  from  the  great 
great  elms  partly  overshadowing  its  trim'  store  of   ballads  sung  by  her  mother,  she 


worn  copy  of  fsaac  Walton  in  his  pocket, 
which  she  read  with  delight  when  a  mere 
baby  in  years.  Whether  from  Kit  Mar- 
lowe or  holy  Master   Herbert  she  caught 
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began  making  stories  in  verse  even  before 
she  could  write.  When  she  had  mas- 
tered that  accomplishment,  which  she 
did  also  very  early,  she  would  let  no  one 
but  her  father  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
verses.  She  never  had  a  very  good  ear 
for  music,  but  if  she  heard  poetry  repeat- 
ed, its  rliythm  haunted  her  sleeping  and 
waking  till  she  had  composed  something 
in  the  same  measure.  Mrs.  Bowles, 
alarmed  by  this  precocity,  endeavoured 
to  keep  books  of  poetry  out  of  her  reach. 
The  most  anxious  parent  could  hardly 
however  have  feared  over-excitement 
from  Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel,"  and  that 
accordingly  she  was  allowed  to  read  ; 
and  it  filled  her  mind  with  images  of 
pastoral  purity  and  devotion,  which  all 
seemed  connected  with  an  altar  aqd 
sacrifices. 

And  God  must  still, 
So  with  myself  I  argued,  surely  love 
Such  pure  sweet  offerings.     There  can  be  no 

harm 
In  laying  them,  as  Eve  was  wont  each  day, 
On  such  an  altar  :  what  if  I  could  make 
Something  resembling  that !     To  work  I  went 
"With  the  strong   purpose  which  is   strength 

and  power, 
And  in  a  certain  unfrequented  nook 
Of  our  long  rambling  garden,  fenced  about 
By  thorns    and  bushes,   thick  with  summer 

leaves. 
And  threaded  by  a  little  water-course 
(No  substitute  contemptible  I  thought 
For  Eve's  meandering  rills),  uprose  full  soon 
A  mound  of  mossy  turf,  that  when  complete 
I  called  an  altar  :  and  with  simple  faith, 
Aye,  and  with  feelings  of  adoring  love 
Hallowing  the  childish  error,  laid  thereon 
Daily  my  floral  tribute,  yet  from  prayer, 
Wherewith  I  longed  to  consecrate  the  act, 
Refraining  with  an  undefined  fear 
(Instinctive)  of  offence  :  and  there  was  doubt 
Of  perfect  blamelessness  (unconscious  doubt) 
In  the  suspicious  unrelaxing  care 
"With  which  I  kept  my  secret.  —  The  Birthday 

(1836). 

Caroline  Bowles  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  child,  and  old  relations  of  hers  and 
of  the  writer's,  often  spoke  of  her  fairy- 
like appearance  when  found  reading  or 
writing  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  some  old 
tree,  or  in  a  mimic  cave,  with  one  flat 
stone  for  a  floor,  overhung  with  ferns  and 
ivy,  by  the  side  of  Royden  Stream. 

She  spoke  French  as  soon  as  she  did 
English,  for  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
George  Burrard,  or,  as  she  was  usually 
called,  Madame  Burrard,  was  a  Jersey 
lady,  and  always  spoke  her  native  lan- 
guage in  her  own  family.  She  was  con- 
nected with  all  the  old  Norman  families 
of  the  island,  where  feudal  customs  and 
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the  manners  of  la  vicille  conr  long  sur- 
vived their  disappearance  in  France. 
Her  husband  was  brother  to  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
governor  of  Calshot  Castle,  who  became 
the  first  baronet  of  Walhampton.  He 
had  early  been  betrothed  to  a  handsome 
and  wealthy  Jersey  heiress  by  a  family 
compact,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  when  his  regiment  returned  from 
Flanders.  They  had  seen  little  of  each 
other,  but  they  parted  with  the  promise 
of  keeping  up  as  constant  a  correspond- 
ence as  the  uncertain  posts  of  those  days 
allowed.  Great  was  the  young  soldier's 
happiness  when,  as  time  passed  on,  each 

letter  from  Mademoiselle  D became 

more  delightful  than  the  last.  She  had 
appeared  to  him  rather  cold  and  imperi- 
ous, and  he  fancied  she  had  accepted  his 
addresses  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  her  letters  undeceived  him, 
and  left  him  no  doubt  of  her  affection. 
They  contained  tho-  fullest  accounts  of 
her  daily  life  at  the  old  chateau^  with  all 
the  little  adventures  that  befel  herself 
and  her  friends,  described  in  the  most 
amusing  way,  and  with  a  childlike  zest 
and  womanly  grace,  that  promised  de- 
lightful companionship  in  the  future. 

At  last  he  obtained  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  and  hurried  to  Jersey,  to  assure 
her  better  than  he  could  do  in  writing  of 
the  warm  affection  that  had  succeeded  on 
his  own  part  to  the  somewhat  chilly  cer- 
emonial   of     their     former    intercourse. 

Mademoiselle    D had  often  alluded 

to  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  nut- 
tree  avenue,  leading  from  the  garden  to 
the  neighbouring  woods,  as  her  favourite 
spot  for  writing.  On  hearing,  therefore, 
when  he  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  chd- 
teatij  that  the  Seigneur  and  Madame  were 
paying  visits,  but  that  she  and  her  cousin 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  were  in  the 
summer-house,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in 
seeking  her  there.  Full  of  hope  and  joy 
he  stood  for  a  moment  on  that  glowing 
afternoon  near  the  pretty  pavilion,  afraid 
of  startling  his  promised  bride  by  so  sud- 
den an  appearance.  The  summer  leaves 
were  thick,  and  the  noisette-roses  clus- 
tered round  it,  but  he  heard  a  well-known 
voice  exclaim:  "Will  you  never  have 
done,  Madeleine,  with  that  tiresome  let- 
ter 1  Thank  goodness,  it  is  one  of  the 
last  we  need  send,  for  he  seems  likely  to 
be  here  before  long !  It  is  lucky  we 
write  alike,  I  should  hardly  have  patience 
to  copy  all  you  find  to  say " 

Perhaps  George  Burrard  took  another 
turn  in  the  nut-tree  walk  before  he  pre- 


no 
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sented  himself;  but  when  he  entered  the 
summer-house  he  saw  his  betrothed  tying 
knots  of  various  coloured  ribbons  that 
lay  on  the  rustic  table,  and  her  young 
cousin  writing,  with  a  shower  of  golden 
curls  falling  over  her  face,  as  she  held 
her  desk  on  her  lap.  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  blushing  face  which  told  the 
story  of  the  letters,  no  less  clearly  than 
Mademoiselle's  exclamation,  and  it  fixed 
his  fate  and  hers. 

When  at  last  all  obstacles  had  been 
overcome,  and  "la  petite  Madeleine" 
was  his  wife  instead  of  the  proud  heiress, 
she  brought  with  her  to  Lymington  a 
maid,  who  lived  with  her  and  her  de- 
scendants till  extreme  old  age.  She  was 
always  called  "  ma  bonne,"  and  treated 
as  a  friend.  She  continued,  like  her  mis- 
tress, the  dress  of  her  youth,  and  wore 
her  high  cap,  and  long  gold  earrings,  and 
short  jackets,  to  the  last.  Madame  Bur- 
rard,  as  she  also  grew  old,  used  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  porch  at  Buckland  Cottage 
in  a  sedan  chair  to  her  pew  in  church. 
There,  I  am  afraid,  she  bowed  and  curt- 
sied to  her  friends  before  the  service  be- 
gan ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  stood 
up  in  her  little  high-heeled  shoes  of  black 
velvet  with  silver  buckles,  and  that  a  dia- 
mond crescent  sparkled  just  in  front  of 
her  powdered  hair,  which  was  drawn  up 
on  a  cushion  under  a  lace  cap  and  hood. 
The  rest  of  her  dress  was  invariably 
black  ;  but  she  also  wore  the  lace  ruffles, 
neckerchief,  and  apron,  that  had  been  in 
fashion  when  she  was  exactly  like  what 
her  little  granddaughter  afterwards  be- 
came. She  had  a  delightful  manner  of 
telling  stories,  as  well  as  of  writing  ;  and 
it  was  always  said  that  Caroline  inherited 
her  peculiar  vein  of  conversation.  She 
had  the  same  beautiful  hair,  dark  grey 
eyes,  and  finely  formed  forehead,  with  a 
slight  graceful  figure,  and  a  hand  as  deft 
and  light  as  ever  held  needle,  pen,  or 
pencil,  though  she  never  had  patience  to 
learn  to  spin.  This  was  an  art  in  which 
her  charming  grandmother  excelled,  and 
she  always  kept  with  affectionate  care  the 
pretty  wheel  from  which  Madame  Bur- 
rard  used  to  draw  the  finest  lace-thread 
of  any  lady  in   Hampshire. 

The  Rev.  William  Gilpin  was  vicar  of 
Boldre  (the  parish  to  which  Lymington 
belongs)  during  Caroline's  childhood.  He 
is  stiil  remembered  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  forest  scenery,  to  the  beauties 
of  which  he  first  drew  attention,  and  be- 
ing an  excellent  artist,  his  illustrations 
were  as  much  admired  as  his  writing. 
He  was  very  fond  of   the  intelligent  little 


girl,  and  she  always  said  Mr.  Gilpin  had 
first  put  a  pencil  into  her  hand.  Her  por- 
trait of  him  in  his  library,  while  she  stood 
by  to  watch  him  draW,  is  one  of  her  best 
pieces  of  descriptive  poetry.  Here  are  a 
few  lines  of  it  — 

How  holy  was  the  calm  of  that  small  room  ! 
How  tenderly  the  evening  light  stole  in 
As  'twere  in  reverence  of  its  sanctity  ! 
Here  and  there  touching  with  a  golden  gleam 
Book-shelf  or  picture-frame,  or  brightening  up 
The  nosegay,  set  with  daily  care  (love's  own) 
Upon  the  study  table.     Dallying  there 
Among  the  books  and  papers,  and  with  beam 
Of  softest  radiance,  starring  like  a  glory 
The   old    man's   high  bald   head   and  noble 

brow  — 
There  still  I  found  him,  busy  with  his  pen 
(Oh,  pen  of  varied  power  !  found  faithful  ever  ! 
Faithful  and  fearless  in  the  one  great  cause  !)  — 
Or  some  grave  tome,  or  lighter  work  of  taste 
(His  no  ascetic,  harsh,  soul-narrowing  creed). 
Or  that  unrivalled  pencil,  with  few  strokes, 
And  sober  tinting  slight,  that  wrought  effects 
Most  magical ;  the  poetry  of  art !  —  The  Birth- 
day, 

Lymington  had  long  been  a  depot  for 
English  troops,  owing  to  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Portsmouth  and  the  passage  by 
the  Needles  to  the  Channel.  During  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent 
war  with  France,  a  large  body  of  Royal- 
ists were  encamped  near  the  town  ;  the 
group  of  trees  was  long  pointed  out  un- 
der which  were  the  tents  of  those  gallant 
leaders  who  fell  with  their  little  army  at 
Quiberon.  A  large  depot  of  foreign 
troops  was  afterwards  established  ;  and 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  also 
full  of  naval  and  military  officers,  who 
were  either  stationed  there  or  invalided. 
Society,  therefore,  was  remarkably  varied 
and  animated  ;  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Italian  officers,  as  well  as  the  families 
of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  took  their  part 
in  it  ;  and  the  writer  has  often  heard  the 
Lymington  balls  of  those  days  described 
as  the  gayest  that  ever  were  known,  not 
excepting  those  of  Bath  itself.  On  one 
occasion  Caroline  Bowles,  who  was  usu- 
ally very  fond  of  dancing,  let  her  mother 
go  to  a  ball  without  her.  She  amused 
herself  with  making  a  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  certain  to  be  seen  at  it  ;  and 
though  slightly  caricatured,  they  were 
so  like,  that  people  thought,  when  Mrs. 
Bowles  showed  it  to  her  friends,  that  it 
must  have  been  taken  on  the  spot.  No 
one  could  imagine  where  the  artist  could 
have  been  hidden  !  This  drawing,  with 
some  alterations,  was  afterwards  litho- 
graphed, with  another  equally  clever. 
They  both  had  considerable  success  un- 
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der  the  titles  of  "  A  Country  Ball,"  and 
"Packing  Up  after  the  Ball." 

During  these  youthful  days  Caroline 
paid  a  visit  to  some  relations  in  Jersey, 
and  reproduced  her  hosts  long  afterwards 
as  the  gentle  clergyman,  Mr.  Scale,  and 
his  sweet  old  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Helen, 
in  her  "  Chapters  on  Churchyards." 

At  that  time  she  had  no  idea  of  writing 
for  publication.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prejudice  against  female  authorship  was 
so  strong  in  the  circle  to  which  she  be- 
longed that  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
incurring  it. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  so 
many  pleasant  accomplishments,  and  a 
tolerably  good  fortune.  Miss  Bowles  had 
many  admirers.  She  did  indeed  return 
the  long  attachment  of  one  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  her  ;  but  it  was  at  last 
decided  by  the  family  conclave  that  her 
engagement  should  be  broken  off,  owing 
to  want  of  sufficient  means  on  the  gentle- 
man's part.  She  submitted  her  own 
judgment  to  that  of  her  relations,  but  she 
formed  no  other  engagement  till  she  ac- 
cepted Robert  Southey.  From  that  time 
she  turned  to  literature  as  her  "  chief  re- 
source from  wearying  thoughts." 

Her  first  long  poem  was  a  novel  in 
verse,  called  "  Ellen  Fitzarthur."  Southey 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
after  long  hesitation  she  ventured  to  send 
the  manuscript  to  him,  determining  to 
abide  by  his  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  go  into  a  publisher's  hands  or  not. 
He  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  wrote 
judiciously  and  kindly  to  his  unknown 
correspondent,  whom  he  warmly  encour- 
aged. The  poem,  followed  by  several 
shorter  pieces,  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  latter  especially  were 
very  much  admired.  In  those  happy  days 
authoresses  were  very  few,  and  she  at 
once  received,  through  her  bookseller, 
letters  of  praise  from  many  distinguished 
writers.  After  her  mother's  death,  in 
1817,  part  of  her  fortune  was  lost  in  the 
failure  of  an  Indian  bank  ;  and  as  she 
now  lived  alone,  with  her  faithful 
"bonne"  and  two  other  attached  ser- 
vants, at  Buckland  Cottage,  she  found 
the  reward  of  her  labours  very  useful. 
But  she  never  thoroughly  settled  down 
into  what  could  be  called  a  literary  life. 
She  kept  up  an  animated  correspondence 
with  Southey,  who  from  the  first  felt  the 
charm  of  her  sympathy,  and  wrote  fre- 
quently and  fully  about  his  own  works, 
with  abundant  criticisms  on  those  of 
others.  Letter-writing  was  naturally  to 
them  both  a  more  perfect  means  of  pour- 


ing out  their  minds  than  conversation  ; 
and  it  was  some  years  before  they  met. 
No  one,  however,  better  deserved  the 
once  coveted  name  of  ^'' U7te  charmante 
raconteiise"'  than  Miss  Bowles.  She  had 
a  quaint  caustic  style  of  telling  an  anec- 
dote that  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and  in 
ghost  stories  she  was  inimitable. 

Besides  being  agreeable  herself,  she 
had  the  rare  talent  of  making  every  one 
she  wished  to  please  feel  agreeable  too  ; 
and  rather  surprised  her  visitors  now  and 
then,  not  with  her  own  talents,  but  with 
those  they  appeared  to  be  gifted  with  in 
her  society.  It  is  still  only  fair  to  add, 
that  her  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  her  utter  absence  of  sentimentalit}'-, 
disappointed  comparative  strangers,  who 
expected  something  pathetic  from  the 
wri.ter  of  so  many  touching  poems. 
Things  common  enough  in  themselves, 
however,  when  they  had  passed  through 
the  crucible  of  her  mind,  were  found  to 
have  unlooked-for  ore  adhering  to  them. 
No  one  more  readily  caught  a  friend's 
idea  ;  but  it  was  quite  a  chance  whether 
she  would  hold  it  up  in  a  comical  light,  or 
with  a  variety  of  new  shades  added  to  it 
that  c:l.ne  from  her  own  fancy  ;  or  how, 
indeed,  if  it  happened  to  have  struck  her 
imagination  at  all,  she  would  finally  dis- 
pose of  it  ! 

Everywhere,  of  course,  she  was  a  wel- 
come guest;  and  there  were  many 
delightful  houses  amongst  the  "  walks  " 
of  the  New  Forest  at  which  slie  occa- 
sionally stayed.  Calshot  Castle  (of  which 
two  Sir  Harry  Burrards  had  successively 
been  governors)  continued  after  the 
death  of  her  uncle  to  be  the  home  of  his 
widow  and  family.  No  one  who  sees  it 
from  the  Solent,  standing  round  and  grim 
on  a  long  neck  of  rocky  beach  which  runs 
out  to  sea,  would  think  of  it  as  a  pleasant 
ladies'  abode.  But  such  it  was.  The 
deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  in  the 
ordinary  sitting-room,  each  formed  a  re- 
cess for  drawing  or  writing,  or  some 
artistic  fancy-work  ;  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  books,  carvings,  and  pictures 
painted  by  various  members  of  that  ac- 
complished family ;  and  the  heavy  but- 
tresses were  made  to  afford  shelter  to 
flowers,  and  abundance  of  climbing 
plants. 

The  woods  that  surrounded  "  Luttrell's 
Folly  "  were  not  far  off ;  and  the  cottages 
of  the  Forest,  half-hidden  by  moss  and 
house-leek,  formed  endless  subjects  for 
the  pencil  ;  as  well  as  the  ever-shifting 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.     The  old  fortress  was  as 
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much  a  home  to  Caroline  Bowles  as 
Buckland.  Comparatively  early  in  her 
long  acquaintance  with  Southey,  she 
was  gratified  by  his  mention  of  Paul 
Burr.;rd,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corufia,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded,  just  after  his  chief  had  been 
struck,  when  scarcely  nineteen. 

These  are  some  of   Southey's  lines  :  — 

Not  unprepared 
The  heroic  youth  was  found,  for  in  the  ways 
Of  piety  had  he  been  trained  ;  and  what 
The  dutiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 
Had  learned,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 
In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 
Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 
Beseem'd  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he 

drew. 
For  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 
Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 
In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 
Of  all  his  noble  properties. 


Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 
His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 
Reach'd   him.      But    not    on    that    Gallician 

ground 
Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart, 
To  mingle  with  the  soil  \  the  sea  received 
His  mortal  relics  —  to  a  watery  grave 
Consign'd,  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 
His  father's  house,  that  they  who  loved  him 

best. 
Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 
Which  fired  his  knell. 

It  was  about  the  time  this  poem  was 
written  that  Miss  Bowles  paid  her  first 
visit  to  Keswick,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Southey  were  surrounded  with  their  large 
household.  Her  host  was  chained  so 
resolutely  to  his  desk  among  the  books 
of  his  library,  that  he  was  only  able  to 
give  up  one  day  to  the  enjoyment  of 
showing  her  the  scenery  of  his  beloved 
hills. 

On  that  exquisite  summer's  day,  a 
party  had  been  got  up  by  the  young 
people,  who  had  themselves  prepared  the 
meal  that  was  spread  somewhere  near  the 
Falls  of  Lodore.  Sara  Coleridge,  who 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  ethereal 
beauty,  had  made  a  basketful  of  remark- 
ably nice  cakes  ;  and  Caroline  Bowles 
kept  a  record  of  the  charming  figure 
offering  them  to  her  friends,  in  a  sketch, 
which  was  in  due  time  lithographed.  It 
contains  likenesses  of  all  who  were  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion,  and  is  named 
"  A  Picnic  among  the  Hills." 

She  had  met  Southey  first  in  London  (as 
far  as  I  recollect)  at  her  publishers',  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood  ;  but  she  now  saw 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  who  were 


attached  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude.  For  them  he 
worked  so  hard  that  he  denied  himself 
the  rest  and  change  of  scene  that  might 
have  prolonged  his  life,  and  perhaps 
made  his  enormous  learning  and  indus- 
try more  productive  of  books  that  paid. 
No  one  enjoyed  a  holiday  more  thorough- 
ly, and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  vvith 
so  agreeable  a  guest  he  put  forth  his 
pleasantest  powers. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  at 
Greta  Hall  of  an  evening  ;  but  excepting 
for  a  short  hour's  walk,  which  he  took  as 
a  duly  every  day,  he  remained  as  usual 
shut  up  with  his  writing,  appointing  his 
friend  Wordsworth  to  show  her  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Wordsworth,  she  said,  used  to 
walk  for  miles  by  the  side  of  her  pony, 
pointing  out  every  fold  of  the  hills,  with 
their  glens  and  tarns.  Scarcely  a  shadow 
from  the  passing  clouds  swept  across  lake 
or  upland  pasture  without  his  remarking 
it.  He  was  fond  of  repeating  his  own 
poetry  in  illustration  of  the  scenery,  and 
did  so  with  a  strong  north-country  accent, 
and  very  sonorous  voice,  pronouncing  the 
'•  1 "  in  such  words  as  "  walk  "  and  "  talk," 
in  a  peculiar  manner. 

When  Miss  Bowles  left  Keswick,  she 
carried  away  a  characteristic  present 
from  Southey  —  an  extract  he  had  made 
while  in  Portugal  from  an  old  wooden- 
bound  book,  which  he  found  in  a  convent 
library.  It  had  apparently  never  been 
opened,  since  the  monks  had  chained  it 
so  near  the  ceiling  that  he  had  to  stand 
on  a  high  ladder  to  reach  it,  and  to  write 
out  the  legend,  for  it  was  covered  with 
thick  cobwebs. 

She  also  took  back  to  Buckland  Cot- 
tage a  drawing  she  had  made  of  the  inte- 
rior of  that  pleasant  room  in  which  the 
family  collected  of  an  evening  with  their 
frequent  guests,  but  which  overflowed 
with  the  books  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  These  were  dear  to  him  as  the 
dearest  friends,  and  he  loved  an  old  vol- 
ume with  creamy  paper,  and  broad  black 
printing,  finely  bound  in  vellum  or  Rus- 
sia leather,  right  well,  almost  to  the  last. 

The  view  of  his  library,  with  the  open 
box  of  books  just  arrived  by  coach  from 
London,  in  the  foreground,  soon  took 
its  place  in  Miss  Bowles'  pretty  drawing- 
room  ;  and  the  extract  from  the  monkish 
volume,  made  its  appearance  in  "  The 
Legend  of  Santarem  ;  "  which  she  pub- 
lished a  good  while  afterwards.  Southey 
used  to  say  that  "she  only  required  con- 
centration of  thought  and  energies  to 
produce  a  great  work."     This  she  never 
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attempted,  nor  was  it  at  all  within  the 
scope  of  her  powers.  She  contented  her- 
self with  sending  beautiful  and  popular 
sketches  to  Blackwood's  Magazme,  which 
were  chiefly  taken  from  domestic  inci- 
dents belonging  to  her  own  family  his- 
tories. The  pathetic  story  of  Andrew 
Cleaves,  which  is  probably  her  best,  be- 
longed purely  to  fiction  ;  but  is  worked 
up  with  wonderfully  graphic  details.  It 
was  written  while  she  was  watching  the 
dying  bed  of  "ma  bonne,"  who  lived  to 
unusual  old  age,  and  sank  to  rest  in  the 
arms  of  her  nurse-child,  by  whom  she 
was  so  fondly  cherished.  She  is  men- 
tioned in  several  poems  as  the  last  of 
that  household  which  had  surrounded  her 
youth. 

The  good  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton, 
used  often  to  persuade  Miss  Bowles  to 
write  for  his  Annual.  Alaric  Watts  also 
claimed  frequent  contributions  from  her 
pen  ;  and  her  works  became  especially 
popular  in  America,  where  Washington 
Irving  had  revived  the  love  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  old-fashioned  English  life. 
She  was  very  often  amused  by  letters 
from  her  American  admirers,  who  im- 
plored her  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
gladden  their  country  with  her  presence. 
Than  such  a  prospect,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  nothing  could  have  been  far- 
ther from  her  wishes  !  Her  health  had 
always  been  delicate,  and  did  not  im- 
prove as  she  advanced  in  life  —  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  subject  to  severe  suffer- 
ing from  neuralgic  and  other  causes, 
which  made  her  frequently  unable  to  see 
her  most  intimate  friends.  It  was  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  her,  therefore,  to  alter 
and  improve  her  little  domain,  which  she 
did  with  the  proceeds  of  *'  The  Widow's 
Tale,"  and  other  works.  She  found  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  in  her  con- 
servatory ;  and  the  rustic  dairy,  richly 
furnished  with  old  China,  which  she  had 
built  under  a  great  elm-tree  on  her  lawn  ; 
and  also  in  her  little  pony  carriage,  in 
which  she  constantly  visited  her  poor 
people  on  the  outskirts  of  the  New  For- 
est, followed  by  her  great  black  mastiff. 

One  of  her  greatest  friends  for  many 
years  was  an  accomplished  Swiss  lady, 
whose  husband  was  descended  from 
Lord  Chesterfield's  "  DayroUes,"  and 
who  as  a  widow  had  happily  settled  near 
Lymington. 

When  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  parties 
often  given  by  Lady  Neale  at  Walhampton, 
no  one  was  more  cheerful  than  Miss 
Bowles,    or     contributed     more    to    the 
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amusement  of  guests  staying  at  that  hos- 
pitable house.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  happened  to  meet  a  large  party  as- 
sembled there  for  Christmas  festivities, 
she,  like  every  one  else,  appeared  thor- 
oughly mystified  by  a  bundle  of  torn  let- 
ters which  the  hostess  had  picked  up  in 
the  corridor,  and  which  had  apparently 
met  with  some  accident  on  their  way  to 
the  post-office.  Everybody  was  requested 
to  claim  from  among  them  his  or  her 
property,  the  signatures  being  unluckily 
missing.  They  contained  strictures, 
more  or  less  true,  on  every  one's  man- 
ners, aspirations,  and  general  characte  r  ; 
and  so  well  was  the  deception  kept  up 
that  it  was  not  traced  to  its  proper  source 
for  some  time. 

About  the  year  183 1,  Edward  Irving, 
then  still  a  popular  preacher,  and  un- 
doul^tedly  a  man  of  noble  intellectual 
powers,  came  for  a  short  summer-holiday 
with  his  wife,  to  Mrs.  Baring- Wall's  house 
at  Lymington.  He  preached  (as  is  com- 
mon with  Scotch  ministers)  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  and  its  narrow  walls 
could  not  contain  the  eager  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  He  therefore  agreed 
to  the  generally  expressed  wish,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  he  would  preach  once 
on  Milford  Common,  near  the  old  en- 
campment of  the  French  Royalists. 

A  golden  afternoon  glowing  on  the; 
harvest-fields  and  hedgerows  by  which  it: 
is  surrounded,  and  on  the  Solent  dotted, 
with  white  sails,  brought  out  all  the  car- 
riages of  the  neighbourhood.  Most, 
people  declared  they  were  driving  that 
way  by  chance  :  but  so  it  was,  that  they 
all  stopped  to  hear,  and  it  certainly  was 
an  hour  worth  stopping  for. 

The  great  preacher  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  of  energy,  with  a  mag- 
nificent figure,  which  could  well  bear  to> 
stand  with  the  westering  sun  for  a  back- 
ground ;  and  a  great  crowd  gathered  in 
front  of  him,  watching  every  change  of 
his  countenance,  and  catching  to  its  far- 
thest outskirts  every  intonation  of  his 
wonderfully  flexible  voice.  He  preached 
on  the  great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  by 
all  who  were  ready  to  serve  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest.  His  imagery  was  taken 
from  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
associations  of  the  place,  and  the  effect 
was  electrical.  No  one  who  heard  that 
sermon  ever  thought  very  hardly  in  after- 
days  of  Irving  himself,  however  much 
they  may  have  dissented  from  his  pe- 
culiar views  and  conduct. 

Miss   Bowles   was  of  course  there  in. 
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her  pretty  pony  carriage  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  she  met  him  (with  the 
writer)  at  Mrs.  Wall's  house. 

They  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Irving  spoke  warmly 
of  the  obligations  he  owed  to  Coleridge 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  London. 
He  loved,  he  said,  "to  watch  for  Cole- 
ridge's grand  ideas  looming  through  the 
mist." 

Caroline  Bowles  afterwards  remarked 
that  he  reminded  her,  as  a  preacher,  of 
Robert  Hall,  whose  eloquence  till  then 
she  had  thought  unsurpassed  ;  and  in 
personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Southey. 
She  wiis  convinced  that  if  the  latter 
could  have  held  ten  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  Edward  Irving,  against  whom 
he  had  written  with  extreme  bitterness, 
"  they  would  have  stalked  together  aw^ay 
towards  Brockenhurst,  the  best  friends 
in  the  world."  But  Southey  never  had 
such  an  opportunity,  and  Miss  Bowles 
never  saw  Irving  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  summer  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  second  visit  from 
Southey  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  writing  for  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hodson  he  says  : 
"The  remainder  of  the  paper  was  written 
at  Caroline  Bowies',  where  I  shut  myself 
up  for  eleven  days,  refusing  all  invita- 
tions, seeing  no  visitors,  and  never  going 
out,  excepting  when  she  mounted  her 
Shetland  pony  and  I  walked  by  her  side 
ior  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner."  So 
iar,  indeed,  did  he  carry  this  sauvagerie, 
•that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  old  and 
•dear  relative  of  his  hostess  persuaded  her 
to  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
.Southey  was  writing,  she  was  so  much 
struck  by  his  air  of  annoyance  that  she 
directly  closed  it.  As  they  met  again, 
her  guest  exclaimed,  "  When  you  had 
•shown  my  mane  and  my  tail,  you  might 
.as  well  have  let  me  roar  !  " 

In  1S34  his  great  sorrow  came  upon 
him  in  the  illness  of  his  wife,  which 
ended  in  mental  alienation. 

"Forty  years,"  he  writes,  "has  she 
been  the  life  of  my  life,  and  I  have  left 
her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  God 
who  has  visited  me  with  this  affliction, 
has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  will, 
I  know,  support  me  to  the  end,  whatever 
that  may  be." 

His  letters  at  this  period  all  breathe 
the  same  spirit  of  resignation  and  of 
steadfast  endurance,  but  his  health  was 
gceatly  impaired  by  three  years  of  de- 


voted watchfulness,  accompanied  by  the- 
necessity  for  literary  labour. 

On  the  i6th  of  November,  1S37,  Eiith 
Southey  sank  painlessly  and  peacefully 
to  rest.  However  thankful  her  husband 
must  have  been  for  such  a  release  from 
suffering,  he  did  not  recover  the  loss  of 
one  who  had  been  for  two-thirds  of  his 
life  his  chief  object  as  he  was  hers.  His 
friends  persuaded  him  to  seek  restored 
health  and  cheerfulness  by  going  abroad  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  England  he  paid  a 
visit  of  some  weeks  to  Buckland  Cottage, 
arriving  there  in  October,  1S3S. 

His  spirits  revived  in  the  society  of  his 
old  friend,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
wrote  thus  to  Walter  Savage  Landor  :  — 

"  Reduced  in  number  as  my  family  has 
been  within  the  last  few  years,  my  spirits 
would  hardly  recover  their  habitual  an  J 
healthy  cheerfulness  if  I  had  not  pre- 
vailed on  Miss  Bowles  to  share  my  lot 
for  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  There  is 
just  such  a  disparity  of  age  as  is  tilting. 
We  have  been  well  acquainted  with  each 
other  more  than  twenty  years,  and  a  more 
perfect  conformity  of  disposition  could 
not  exist:  so  that  in  resolving  upon 
what  must  be  either  the  w^eakest  or  the 
wisest  act  of  a  sexagenarian's  life,  I  am 
well  assured  that,  according  to  human 
foresight,  I  have  judged  well  and  acted 
wisely,  both  for  myself  and  my  remaining 
daughter." 

He  naturally  did  not  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  when  he  tirst  made  an  offer  to  Caro- 
line Bowles,  she  "  refused  to  burden  him 
with  an  invalid  wife."  That  objection 
w^as  happily  removed  by  her  gaining  an 
unwonted  degree  of  health  ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1S39,  she  was  married  to 
him  at  Boldre  Church. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  chiefly 
spent  in  paying  visits  among  her  rela- 
tions, to  whom  her  husband  now  showed 
himself  in  the  pleasantest  character.  He 
was  extremely  agreeable,  when  thorough- 
ly at  his  ease  in  society  ;  and  he  appar- 
ently took  great  interest  in  the  new  family 
circle  in  which  he  found  himself  so  cor- 
dially welcomed.  The  tirst  symptoms  of 
failure  of  memory  soon  unhappily  ap- 
peared, but  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  absence  of  mind,  and  excited  no 
uneasiness. 

Southey  had  oace  dedicated-a  poem  to 
Caroline  Bowles,  his  "kind  friend  and 
sister  poetess,"  called  "  The  sinner  well 
saved."  It  was  the  story  of  "  the  wretched 
Eliemon  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  de- 
mon :  "  and  of  course  belonged  to  a  class 
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of  subjects  which  had  a  singular  attrac- 
tion for  him.  He  explained  that  the 
Satan  of  the  Middle  Ages  appeared  to 
him  a  purely  mythological  personage, 
whom  he  had  as  much  right  to  use  as  he 
would  have  had  to  introduce  Pan  or 
Faunus  into  a  poem.  This  in  some  de- 
gree accounts  for  the  reasonable  offence 
given  by  many  —  too  many  —  of  his  writ- 
ings. Quite  a  new  subject  was  now  to 
engage  his  own  pen  and  his  wife's.  They 
projected  and  partly  accomplished  a 
poem,  which  was  to  take  up  and  weave 
together  the  legends  of  our  Saxon  hero, 
Px.obin  Hood.  Mrs.  Southey  was  full  of 
hope,  when  he  had  settled  again  amongst 
his  old  pursuits  and  friends  and  books, 
that  he  would  entirely  recover  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  and  all  his  former  vigour  ; 
and  she  still  looked  forward  to  many 
happy  years.  This,  however,  as  we  all 
know,  was  a  fallacious  hope  ;  his  mental 
powers  gradually  diminished ;  and  al- 
though he  long  enjoyed  hearing  her  read, 
and  nearly  to  the  end  loved  the  sound  of 
her  voice  and  of  her  name,  the  torch 
burnt  lower  and  lower  till  it  was  finally 
extinguished.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  a  tranquil  dreamy  state, 
in  which  he  recognized  no  one,  not  even 
his  wife. 

Robert  Southey  died  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1843,  and  was  borne  to  his  rest 
on  a  stormy  morning  in  the  beautiful 
churchyard  of  Crosthwaite.  Few  besides 
his  own  family  and  immediate  neighbours 
followed  his  remains;  but  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  crossed  the  hills 
on  that  wild  morning  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral. 

As  soon  as  her  shattered  health  al- 
lowed her  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Southey  returned  to 
Buckland  Cottage.  Tiiere  surrounded 
by  her  nearest  relations  and  oldest 
friends,  she  gradually  recovered  the  en-i 
ergies  of  a  mind  shaken  indeed  by  long 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  but  not  weakened. 

Her'  old  gaiety  was  forever  gone,  and 
she  shrunk  from  any  new  literary  exer- 
tion. During  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life  she  chiefly  occupied  herself  with  ar- 
ranging a  complete  edition  of  her  works, 
including  the  finished  portions  of  "  Robin 
Hood,"  and  a  life  of  Peter  Bell,  which 
she  had  begun  at  Keswick. 

On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Southey  had 
lost  an  annuity  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  re- 
lation of  her  father's,  Colonel  Bruce.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that 
she  learnt  in  1852  that  the  Queen  had 
conferred  on  her  a  pension  of  two  hun- 


dred a-year,  in  consideration  of  the  ben- 
efits received  by  literature  from  her 
husband's  works.  This  pension  had 
been  granted  owing  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Southey, 
on  her  behalf  ;  and  was  therefore  all  the 
more  welcome  to  her. 

She  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  London 
to  see  the  beautiful  recumbent  statue  of 
Southey  which  lies  above  his  tomb.  The 
original  intention  and  agreement  with  Mr. 
Lough,  the  sculptor,  was,  that  the  monu- 
ment should  be  of  Caen  stone  ;  but  with 
characteristic  liberality  he  executed  it  in 
white  marble  ;  he  presented  also  a  fine 
cast  of  the  bust  to  his  widow.  When  the 
writer  of  these  brief  records  went  to  see 
it  at  his  studio,  Mr.  Lough  remarked 
how  like  Mrs.  Southey's  eye  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features  was  to  her  hus- 
band's. 

In  1853  Caroline  Southey  also  passed 
away.  Only  a  few  hours  before  her 
death  she  was  watching  a  fine  East-India- 
man  that  had  purposely  been  run  aground 
near  the  Needles,  to  avoid  swamping  a 
little  fishing-boat  that  crossed  her  track. 
She  observed  to  Lady  Burrard,  who  was 
with  her  to  the  last,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  realize  that  death  was 
close  at  hand,  with  her  mind  so  fully 
awake  to  all  the  interests  of  life  I  Her 
early  prayer  was  fulfilled,  as  it  seemed,  to 
the  letter  — 

Come  not  in  terrors  clad  to  claim 

An  unresisting  prey ; 

Come  like  an  evening  shadow,  Death  — 

So  stealthih',  so  silently  — 

And  shut  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath  ; 

Then  willingly,  O  willingly, 

With  thee  I'll  go  away. 

She  lies  in  the  churchyard  at  Lyming- 
ton,  surrounded  by  many  generations  of 
her  kindred,  far  away  from  the  storm- 
swept  grave  of  her  poet-friend  and  hus- 
band. But  it  is  right  that  some  memo- 
rial of  her  should  be  associated  with  his 
name  and  memory.  E.  O. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  DISAPPOINTING  BOY. 

"  My  dear  Septimus,"  I  said,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  son.  He  is  a  most 
pleasant  fellow;  cheerful  without  silli- 
ness —  intelligent,  but  not  a  prig." 

"  Humph  !  "  replied  my  friend. 

A  great  part  of  conversation  in  this 
country  is  carried  on  by  grunts  ;  but  if 
there   is  anything  which    cannot  be   ex- 
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pressed  in  this  manner,  it  is  cordial  as- 
sent. I  relapsed  into  silence,  and  filled 
my  glass.  Septimus  passed  his  hand 
over  his  hair,  which  is  rather  long,  and 
still  thick,  though  streaked  with  many 
threads  of  grey,  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
through  the  window,  which  opened  on  to 
the  lawn.  A  faint  light  lingered  in  the 
west,  and  one  star  shone  brilliantly  above 
the  black  cedar,  near  which  was  dimly 
seen  the  graceful  figure  of  my  friend's 
wife.  At  her  side  was  the  young  man  on 
whom,  moved  by  genuine  liking  and  the 
emotions  natural  to  a  benevolent  person 
who  has  dined  well,  I  had  just  pro- 
nounced a  seemingly  inopportune  pan- 
egyric. We  sat  at  a  round  table,  over 
which  a  shaded  light  was  hanging,  and 
the  claret  passed  slowly  between  us.  It 
was  too  old  to  be  hurried.  After  a  si- 
lence of  a  few  minutes,  my  friend  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  said  — 

"  If  it  would  not  bore  you,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  a  few  anecdotes  of  my 
dear  boy's  life." 

"  Pray  do,"  I  said.  I  was  in  the  mood 
for  listening  —  disposed  for  silence,  and 
moderately  curious.  Septimus  has  a 
manner  gentle  as  the  evening,  and  a 
voice  which  might  have  grown  mellow  in 
his  own  cellar. 

"  It  has  long  seemed  to  me,"  he  began, 
"  that  the  rules  of  conduct  which  we  try 
to  impress  on  our  children  are  absurdly 
inconsistent  with  those  by  which  we  ex- 
pect them  to  regulate  their  later  life. 
When  they  are  young  they  are  to  be  un- 
obtrusive, and  to  give  up  to  everybody  ; 
when  they  have  reached  man's  estate 
they  are  to  give  way  to  nobody,  but  to 
push  their  fortunes  in  the  world.  As 
well  might  we  punish  the  child  for  going 
near  the  water,  and  expect  the  man  to 
swim  ;  or  train  the  runner  for  the  race 
by  making  him  walk  backwards.  When 
Tommy  was  born,  1  made  up  my  mind  to 
avoid  the  common  error.  In  the  battle 
of  life  he  should  be  taught  to  win,  and 
not  to  go  round,  when  the  fighting  was 
over,  with  a  red  cross  on  his  arm.  When 
he  was  a  baby  he  showed  a  great  love  of 
colour,  and  would  lie  for  hours  smiling 
at  the  sunlight,  and  making  little  motions 
with  his  hands.  It  seemed  clear  to  me 
in  those  days  that  the  child  would  be  a 
great  painter  (you  know  that  I  was  always 
fond  of  art),  and  take  a  high  position. 
There  is  a  great  opening  in  that  direc- 
tion. An  active  man  who  cultivates  a 
bold  style,  and  is  above  niggling  over  de- 
tails, can  paint  ten  pictures  in  the  year, 
and,  when  he  has  made  a  name,  can  sell 


them  for  ;^iooo  each.  When  I  pointed 
out  to  Jessie  what  a  road  of  fortune  lay 
before  our  baby,  she  hughed  at  him,  and 
called  him  Tommy  R.A. 

"  But  of  course  in  those  days  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  the  line  in  which  my  son 
would  excel.  My  duty  was  to  prepare  him 
to  excel  in  any  which  he  might  choose, 
by  developing  in  him  the  taste  for  com- 
petition. I  looked  about  for  a  competi- 
tor, and  had  the  good  luck  to  find  my 
little  nephew  Theodore,  who  is  ten  min- 
utes older  than  Tommy.  I  borrowed  him 
from  his  parents,  and  at  once  brought 
the  two  lads  into  competition.  I  well 
remember  my  first  attempt,  and  its  fail- 
ure. I  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
children  for  a  short  time,  and  seizing  the 
opportunity,  induced  them  to  race  across 
the  room  for  a  lump  of  sugar." 

Here  I  interrupted  my  friend  by  asking 
if  the  boys  were  not  young  for  education. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  he  ;  "for  let  me  tell 
you  that  in  these  days,  when  the  idea  of 
individual  liberty  is  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
children  rebel  against  the  influence  of 
their  parents  almost  before  they  are 
breeched." 

"You  surprise  me,"  I  said,  "and  well- 
nigh  make  me  accept  the  poet's  picture. 
You  remember  the  lines  ? 

Didst  never  hear  how  the  rebellious  Egg 
Stood  up  i'  the  straw,  and  to  his  Mother  Goose 
Cried,  Madame,  I  will  not  be  sat  upon." 

Septimus  smiled  in  a  deprecating  man- 
ner, somewhat  uncertain,  I  think,  whether 
I  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  He  continued 
his  story.  "  Tommy  was  a  good  walker, 
if  you  make  allowance  for  the  novelty  of 
the' accomplishment,  but  lost  some  time 
in  lateral  motion  like  those  of  a  landsman 
on  a  rolling  sea  ;  therefore  Theodore, 
who  had  a  perpetual  inclination  forward, 
and  went  with  an  involuntary  goose-step, 
took  the  lead  at  once,  and  would  have 
won,  had  not  his  head,  advancing  too 
quickly  for  his  legs,  come  suddenly  in 
contact  with  the  floor.  Now  was  my 
boy's  chance  ;  but  instead  of  going  by 
his  cousin,  who  was  prostrate  and  howl- 
ing, he  sat  down  on  the  carpet  and  bel- 
lowed twice  as  loud  for  sympathy.  Jessie 
said  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  divided  the  lump  of  sugar  be- 
tween the  competitors. 

"  When  the  boys  were  a  little  older,  I 
again  borrowed  Theodore,  and  made  a 
little  class  of  him  and  Tommy,  hoping  for 
healthy  rivalry  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  I  began  with  an  opening 
address,  in  which   I  pointed  out  to  them 
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that  the  duty  of  each  was  to  beat  the' 
other;  and  that,  as  every  man  in  the 
grown-up  world  was  trying  to  get  as 
much  of  the  luxuries  and  honours  as  he 
could,  so  each  boy  should  try  to  gain  for 
himself  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  marbles,  toffee,  and  other  prizes, 
which  I  should  from  time  to  time  offer. 
They  heard  me  with  great  gravity,  and 
our  opening  day  was  a  decided  success. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  my  prize 
system  was  a  failure,  since,  as  the  stu- 
dents always  played  together,  they  cared 
not  a  jot  who  won  the  toys,  whicli  they 
enjoyed  in  common  ;  and  as  to  the  toffee, 
they  both  suffered  so  much  after  the 
first  prize-day,  that  Jessie  put  her  veto 
on  that  form  of  reward. 

"  After  this  I  determined  to  substitute 
pennies,  and  for  a  time  thought  that  I 
had  effected  my  purpose.  Tommy  grew 
wonderfully  industrious,  and  in  spite  of 
my  strict  impartiality  accumulated  a  vast 
store  of  copper.  Week  after  week  he 
drew  on  me  with  papers  of  marks,  which 
were  duly  honoured,  until  I  saw  myself 
in  days  to  be  the  aged  father  of  the  first  of 
gentile  financiers.  He  should  direct  the 
application  of  his  neighbours'  fortunes, 
speculate  in  a  gigantic  war,  become 
Baron  Tommy  at  a  foreign  court,  per- 
haps Sir  Thomas  at  his  own.  My  dream 
was  rudely  dispelled.  One  day  my  small 
nephew  came  to  me  in  great  glee. 
*  Uncle  Septimus,'  said  he,  'do  you  know 
that  it  is  my  birthday  ? '  '  Yes,'  I  replied, 
*and  Tommy's  birthday  too,  although 
you  certainly  gained  an  advantage  over 
him,  for  which  no  activity  on  his  part 
can  ever  compensate.'  '  And  please. 
Uncle  Septimus,'  continued  Theodore, 
'do  look  at  the  present  which  Tommy 
has  given  me  ;'  and  he  held  up  a  highly 
decorated  whip  and  scarlet  reins.  It  was 
but  too  clear  that  the  fortune  which  my 
son  had  accumulated  by  his  industry, 
had  been  expended  in  a  present  for  the 
defeated  candidate  ;  and  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  the  young  prodi- 
gal at  once  allowed  that  this  had  been 
the  sole  motive  of  his  extraordinary  devo- 
tion to  study.  While  I  was  trying  to  ^ 
impress  upon  him  that  if  the  triumph  of  j 
the  successful  resulted  in  the  gain  of  the 
unsuccessful  competitor,  emulation  was  ' 
impossible,  his  mother  came  in  with  a 
rush  and  hugged  him.  Jessie  is  apt  to 
act  from  impulse,  as  almost  all  women 
are.  When  I  pointed  out  to  her,  on  one 
occasion,  that  unless  everybody  is  always 
trying  to  get  as  much  of  everything  for 
himself  as  he  can,  the  most  valuable  laws 


of  political  economy  are  false,  she  said 
that  she  did  not  care  if  they  were,  and 
that  she  knew  that  it  was  better  to  help 
another  than  to  help  one's  self." 

Here  I  could  not  help  interrupting  my 
friend  Septimus  with  the  remark  that 
there  was  no  better  way  of  helping  one's 
self  than  appearing  as  a  helper  of  others, 
if  you  knew  the  right  moment  at  which 
to  leave  them  ;  and  that  some  had  grown 
wonderfully  rich  in  this  manner. 

Septimus  seemed  to  think  my  remark 
irrelevant,  for  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  but 
continued  his  story. 

"  You  may  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  in 
choosing  a  school  for  my  boy  I  should 
be  greatly  influenced  by  size  ;  for  if  com- 
petition be  a  good,  the  wider  the  field  of 
competition  the  better.  I  sent  him  off  to 
Eton  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Smiles's  stimu- 
lating work  on  '  Self-Help,'  and  a  man- 
ual of  political  economy,  to  which  his 
mother  added  a  large  hamper  and  a  Bible. 
His  school  career  was  fairly  successful, 
and  would  have  been  brilliant  but  for 
that  moral  obliquity,  of  which,  alas  ! 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt. 
There  was  no  limit  to  his  generosity, 
which  was  constantly  developed  by  an 
ever-growing  popularity.  There  never 
was  so  popular  a  boy.  The  masters 
could  hardly  find  fault  with  him,  and  his 
school-fellows  made  a  hero  of  him,  as  was 
natural,  indeed,  for  he  could  refuse  them 
nothing.  His  gaiety,  which  never  flagged, 
grew  riotous  when  he  was  conferring  a 
favour.  He  was  the  author  of  more 
Latin  verses  than  have  been  left  to  us  by 
the  poets  of  Rome,  and  never  dashed  off 
his  own  copy  until  he  had  wooed  the 
Muses  to  the  side  of  Tomkins,  Brabazon, 
Jones,  Montgomery,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Again  and  again  I  told  him,  both  ver- 
bally and  by  letters,  that  popularity  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  are  the  gulls  of 
society  ;  that  there  is  no  current  coin  of 
so  little  value  ;  and  that  the  only  real 
proof  of  a  man's  success  is  the  jealousy 
which  he  excites.  He  now  not  only  neg- 
lected my  advice,  but  even  respectfully 
contradicted  me  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  answers  had  a  great  look 
of  brilliancy,  for  he  was  an  unusually 
clever  lad,  and  might  now  be  anywhere 
if  he  chose.  I  ought  to  add  that  he 
never  grew  angry  in  argument.  He  has 
his  mother's  sweet  temper,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing  in  a  woman. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  given 
undue  importance  to  trifles  ;  and  indeed  I 
made  light  of  them  myself  until  my  son,  in 
a  great  crisis  of  his  career,  behaved  in  a 
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manner  which  I  could  not  misinterpret, 
though  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  could 
pardon  it.  He  was  now  eighteen  years 
old,  when  he  and  his  greatest  friend,  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Dart,  entered  to- 
gether for  scholarships  at  one  of  the  Ox- 
ford Colleges.  I  will  not  linger  over  the 
story  ;  indeed,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
a  moment,  I  will,  fetch  my  son's  letter, 
from  which  you  will  learn  the  catastrophe 
at  a  glance,  while  I  shall  be  spared  the 
pain  of  recital." 

Septimus,  who  had  risen  slowly  while 
he  was  speaking,  crossed  the  passage  to 
his  study,  and  came  back  with  the  fol- 
lowing note,  which  he  placed  in  my 
hands  :  — 

"  Oxford, -,  i8— . 

"  My  Dear  Father,—  1  hope  that 
you  won't  be  awfully  sick  at  what  I  have 
done  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  won't 
like  it.  I  thought  of  you  a  great  deal 
before  I  made  up  my  mind,  but  I  don't 
know  what  else  I  could  have  done. 
There  is  a  fellow  up  here  called  Mills, 
who  is  just  going  to  take  his  degree,  and 
is  very  thick  with  the  dons.  He  was  at 
my  tutor's  when  I  first  went  to  Eton,  and 
was  very  keen  that  I  should  get  one  of 
the  scholarships  here.  Somehow  or 
other  he  found  out  from  one  of  his  don 
friends  (which,  of  course,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  do),  before  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
amination, that  a  Clifton  fellow  was  pret- 
ty safe  for  the  first  scholarship,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  very  near  thing  between 
Dart  and  me.  Now  you  know  that  old 
Dart  could  not  have  come  up  to  Oxford 
at  all  if  he  had  not  got  a  scholarship,  and 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  me,  be- 
cause you  always  let  me  do  what  I  want. 
So  the  fact  is,  that  I  did  not  do  quite  my 
best  in  the  last  papers.  I  am  as  good  as 
sure  that  it  did  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence in  the  world  ;  for  the  dear  old  man 
is  a  perfect  needier  at  a  critical  paper 
(Greek  particles  and  scholarship  tips,  &c., 
you  know),  and  was  bound  to  lick  me 
any  way.  Only  I  did  not  like  to  keep 
it  dark  from  you,  though  of  course  he 
must  never  know  anything  about  it  ;  and 
you  never  saw  any  fellow  so  happy  as  he 
is  ;  and  so  you  must  not  be  vexed,  or  at 
least  must  have  got  over  it  before  you 
see  your  affectionate  son.  Tommy. 

''F.S.  —  Oi  course  you  will  tell  the 
mother,  and  she  will  make  you  forgive  me, 
I  know.  I  am  awfully  well  and  happy  ; 
and  the  fellows  here  are  tremendously 
kind  and  jolly." 

When    I    had    finished    reading    this 


scholarly  composition,  and  had  breathed 
a  sigh  for  the  lost  slang  of  my  early  days, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a  chance  of 
praising  my  young  friend  for  a  virtue 
which  even  a  parent  could  not  deny  him. 
And  calling  to  mind  an  old  tale  of  our 
university  life,  at  which  Sep  and  I  were 
wont  to  smile  when  we  were  careless  un- 
dergraduates, I  laughed,  and  said  — 
"  You  should  be  thankful  for  so  honest  a 
son,  who  did  not  'keep  it  dark,'  as  he 
might  have  done.  He  seems  as  anxious 
to  avoid  all  misunderstanding  as  was 
Toby  O'Connor  when  he  carefully  en- 
graved his  name  upon  the  stone  which  he 
afterwards  flung  through  the  dean's 
plate-glass  window." 

This  anecdote  had  never  before  failed 
to  raise  a  smile  ;  but  my  friend  was  evi- 
dently in  no  mood  for  laughter.  After  a 
simper  of  acknowledgment,  he  carefully 
folded  up  the  letter,  and  smoothing  it 
with  his  hand,  continued  his  story. 

"  Can  you  imagine  my  feelings  when 
I  read  this  missive  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  could 
not  speak  ;  so  I  threw  it  across  the 
breakfast-table  to  Jessie,  and  went  away 
to  my  study.  For  a  full  half-hour  there 
was  no  sound.  Then  I  heard  the  door 
of  the  dining-room  open,  and  my  wife's 
step  in  the  passage.  I  called  to  her. 
When  she  came  in,  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  and  begged  her  not  to  fret  about 
it,  saying  that,  it  was  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment, and  that  we  must  bear  it  to- 
gether. I  was  quite  choky,  and  she  did 
not  appear  to  hear  me.  'O  Septimus,' 
she  said,  after  a  few  minutes,  '  what  have 
we  done  that  God  should  have  given  us 
such  a  noble  son  ?  '  and  she  burst  out 
sobbing.  I  have  long  ceased  to  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  behaviour  of  women.  Every 
man  marries  a  Sphinx.  The  power  which 
that  boy,  with  his  frank  manner,  cheery 
laughter,  and  honest  heart,  (for  I  admit 
his  charm,  as  who  does  not  ?)  had  got 
over  his  mother,  who  is  no  fool,  I  can 
tell  you,  is  inexplicable.  If  he  had 
robbed  the  bank  to  buy  sweetmeats  for 
the  urchins  of  Little  Britain,  I  believe 
that  his  mother  would  have  cried  for  joy 
and  gone  to  say  her  prayers.  There  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  about  a  woman's  charac- 
ter ;  but  as  to  expecting  rational  conduct 
or  logical  argument,  you  might  as  well 
make  a  salad  of  roses  or  walk  in  high- 
heeled  boots." 

Septimus  had  now  finished  the  anec- 
dotes of  his  son.  Leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  looking  across  the  table, 
he  asked,  "  What  is  my  boy  to  be  ? " 
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"  What  does  he  wish  to  be  ?  "  I  asked 
in  turn. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  asked  him  the 
other  day,"  said  my  friend,  with  a  half- 
smile  ;  "  and  the  young  wretch  suggested 
that  he  should  follow  my  profession." 

"  Your  profession  !  "  cried  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. I  had  known  Septimus  all  my 
life,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
never  followed  an  occupation  for  more 
than  six  days  at  a  time.  Tiie  routine  of 
work  which  he  planned  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, never  could  survive  the  intervention 
of  the  following  Sunday. 

My  friend  looked  at  me  rather  comical- 
ly and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me.  You  know  that  I  went  in  for 
all  sorts  of  things  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  I  was  wild  about  art  at  one  time  ; 
and  once  I  seriously  thought  of  making  a 
fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  You  re- 
member my  devotion  to  literature  ;  and 
how  I  studied  architecture  that  year 
when  we  travelled  together.  I  might 
have  made  something  of  them,  if  I  had 
not  been  so  often  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  others. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  engaged  to  Jessie 
that  I  took  up  political  economy,  and 
found  that  I  had  been  an  unproductive 
consumer.  It  is  a  vvonderful  science, 
and"  makes  humanity  so  simple,  showing 
you  that  all  men  are  very  much  alike,  if 
you  look  at  them  in  the  right  way,  and 
don't  confuse  yourself  by  the  analysis  of 
people's  characters," 

"Well,  Septimus,"  I  said,  "you  can't 
be  surprised  that  your  son  should  be  as 
idle  a  young  dog  as  you  were  in  your 
youth.  Perhaps  he  may  some  day  catch 
this  science,  as  you  did,  for  it  is  certainly 
in  the  air." 

"But,"  said  Septimus,  "the  curious 
thing  is  that  he  is  not  idle  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  he  works  very  steadily,  but 
hates  to  get  anything  for  it.  I  have 
shown  him  bishops  in  their  aprons,  and 
judges  in  their  gowns,  but  without  the 
slightest  effect.  When  I  took  him  into 
the  House  of  Commons  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  all  the  members  should  wear 
wigs  like  the  Speaker's,  maintaining  that 
no  man  could  be  revolutionary  in  a  wig. 
He  added  that,  but  for  the  head-gear  of 
the  lawyers,  codification  would  be  inevi- 
table. When  I  introduced  him  to  the 
peer  of  my  acquaintance,  he  cross-ques- 
tioned the  noble  lord  about  his  tenants' 
cottages.  I  should  suppose  him  to  be 
entirely  without  reverence,  if  he  did  not 
sometimes  burst  into  enthusiasm  over 
people  of  whom,  for  the  most  part,  1  have 


never  heard,  and  who  have  certainly 
achieved  no  position.  But  though  he  is 
without  ambition,  he  is  so  far  from  idle- 
ness, that  his  industry  is  almost  a  vice. 
He  not  only  pursues  every  study  which 
cannot  possibly  lead  to  fortune  or  place, 
but  he  occupies  his  spare  time  with  other 
people's  business.  Some  days  ago  my 
labourer  (I  had  but  one)  abruptly  left  the 
place,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
Tommy,  anxious  to  diminish  the  surplus 
agricultural  population,  had  helped  him 
to  emigrate.  He  is  on  the  point  of  deliv- 
ering a  series  of  lectures  to  our  peaceful 
rustics,  who  have  heretofore  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  penny  readings, 
and  by  these  means  he  will  probably  de- 
populate the  village.  He  talks  of  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  short,  I  begin  to  fear  that  I 
am  the  father  of  an  agitator.  A  strange 
lad,  of  whom  the  only  thing  which  you 
can  safely  predict  is  that  he  will  do  what 
he  likes,  and  that  his  mother  will  abet 
him.     Will  you  have  any  more  wine  ?" 

"  One  moment,"  I  said.  "  I  only  want 
to  ask.  What  has  become  of  the  borrowed 
Theodore  ?" 

"  He  is  a  very  fair  player  at  Polo,"  re- 
plied my  host.  "  You  won't  have  any 
more  wine.  Then  let  us  join  Jessie  and 
my  boy  on  the  lawn." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
-""  THE  VICE  OF  READING. 

There  are  three  bad  habits  which,  if 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  present 
generation  of  men,  are  supposed, — and 
we  imagine  with  truth,  —  to  have  ac- 
quired in  its  course  great  extension  and 
intensity.  They  are  dram-drinking,  tea- 
drinking,  and  tobacco-smoking.  Tea- 
dunking  it  is  difficult  to  assail,  save  by 
public  letters  and  leading  articles  ;  and 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  mortal 
nerves  would  have  been  able  to  bear  the 
strain  put  upon  them  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion, had  it  not  been  that  the  East  had 
enriched  the  West  with  this  non-inebriat- 
ing beverage.  Few  persons,  however, 
entertain  any  doubt  that  the  consump« 
tion  of  spirituous  liquors  amongst  us  has 
already  reached  a  point  at  which  serious 
injury  is  being  inflicted  on  the  physical 
strength  and  mental  balance  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  use  of  tobacco  prom- 
ises to  attain  proportions  which  will  event- 
ually cause  analogous  deterioration  of  the 
species. 
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In  all  seriousness,  we  believe  that  the 
race  is  threatened  with  another  danger 
just  as  real,  just  as  imminent,  and,  we 
fear,  yet  more  deadly,  since  far  more  in- 
sidious. We  have  nakedly  entitled  this 
paper  "  The  Vice  of  Reading  ;  "  for  we 
are  unable  to  dispel  the  conviction  that 
Reading,  so  long  a  virtue,  a  grace,  an 
education,  and,  in  its  effects,  an  accom- 
plishment, has  become  a  downri^^ht  vice, 
—  a  vulgar,  detrimental  habit,  like  dram- 
drinking  ;  an  excuse  for  idleness  ;  not 
only  not  an  education  in  itself,  but  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  education  ; 
a  cloak  thrown  over  ignorance  ;  a  soft- 
ening, demoralizing,  relaxing  practice, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  will  end  by  enfee- 
bling the  minds  of  men  and  women,  mak- 
ing flabby  the  fibre  of  their  bodies,  and 
undermining  the  vigour  of  nations. 

Why  should  people  read,  and  what  is 
the  real  solid  value  of  printed  matter  ? 
There  are  three  good  reasons  for  read- 
ing, and  we  can  think  of  no  others.  They 
are,  to  be  made  wiser,  to  be  made  nobler, 
and  to  be  innocently  recreated.  Books 
which  neither  confer  information  which 
is  worth  having,  nor  lift  the  spiritual  part 
of  us  up  to  loftier  regions,  nor,  by 
judicious  diversion,  refreshen  the  mind 
for  further  serious  efforts,  are  bad  books, 
and  the  reading  of  such  is  invariably  idle- 
ness, and  not  unoften  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  idleness.  Reading  is  not,  as 
so  many  people  nowadays  seem  to  sup- 
pose, good  in  itself,  as  so  many  things 
are  which  are  by  no  means  as  highly 
thought  of.  All  energy  that  is  not  injuri- 
ous, wasteful,  or  subtracted  from  some 
other  effort  incumbent  upon  him  who  puts 
it  forth,  is  good  :  as  walking,  riding, 
boating,  and  the  rest.  But  the  reading  of 
which  we  speak  cannot,  under  the  most 
favourable  construction,  be  regarded  as 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very 
laziest  form  of  laziness.  People  fly  to  it 
when  they  think  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  by 
reading  they  are  really  doing  something  ; 
and  thus,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they  exon- 
erate themselves  from  the  obligation  of 
performing  some  duty  which  is  distaste- 
ful to  them. 

Of  how  many  books  which  are  pub- 
lished can  it  be  said  that  they  will  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  human  being,  or 
even  that  they  have  been  written  with  the 
object  of  producing  such  a  result  ?  A 
certain  number  of  volumes,  doubtless, 
are  issued  every  year  which  profess  to  be 
"  serious  reading,"  but  all  that  is  really 
meant  by  this  is  that  they  are  not  novels. 


But,  far  from  having  been  composed  with 
a  desire  to  write  a  more  or  less  exhaus- 
tive monograph  on  the  subject  of  which 
they  profess  to  treat,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  put  together  with  the  deliber- 
ate intention  of  making  them  palatable  to 
the  "general  public."  Thus  they  teach, 
not  what  ought  to  be  taught,  but  what 
the  writer  thinks  the  reader  will  con- 
sent to  be  taught.  With  this  aim  in  view, 
Histories  are  made  "  diverting,"  Biogra- 
phies scandalous,  Travels  sensational  ; 
and  the  author  who  refuses  to  spice  his 
dish  for  the  ja Jed  palate  of  the  multitude 
has  usually  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
it  remains  untasted.  If  we  turn  to  what 
are  called  Religion,  Philosophy,  and 
Science,  we  find  a  very  Babel  of  pens, 
amidst  which  one  set  of  readers  grow 
hopelessly  confused,  another  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  matters  beyond 
their  understanding  and  their  concern, 
whilst  a  third  set  fancy  that  they  must 
know  all  about  subjects  respecting  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  know  just  nothing  at  all.  In 
fact,  it  is  rather  by  thinking  than  by  read- 
ing that  any  opinion  deserving  of  consid- 
eration is  to  be  had  upon  such  weighty 
matters  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Reading, 
as  at  present  conducted,  is  rapidly  de- 
stroying all  thinking  and  all  powers  of 
thought. 

But  if  so  little  profit  is  to  be  reaped 
from  the  books  which  pretend  in  a 
mock  manner  to  instruct,  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  whose  natural  duty  it 
would  be  to  elevate  ?  We  entertain  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  works  of  the 
imagination,  and  we  hope  we  should  be 
the  last  to  under-estimate  their  value. 
But  we  venerate  and  value  them  on  one 
condition  :  that  they  raise  man  not  only 
from  the  slough  of  despond,  but  from  the 
mire  of  selfish  aims,  of  ignoble  desires, 
cynical  beliefs,  and  purely  material  views 
of  existence.  Works  of  imagination 
must  operate  as  a  perpetual  siirsiim  corda, 
an  invitation  to  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts, 
in  the  mid,t  of  so  much  that  is  painfully 
calculated  to  depress  them  and  induce 
them  to  grovel.  The  immortal  words  of 
Schiller  best  define  our  meaning,  ima- 
ginative as  they  are  :  "  Man  has  Tost  his 
dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it.  Truth  still 
lives  in  Fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the 
original  will  be  restored."  The  imagina- 
tion is  the  true  refuge  against  experi- 
ence ;  its  medicine,  its  corrective,  which 
restores  to  it  tone,  health,  and  energy. 
Life  is  disenchanting,  no  doubt.  Then  be 
enchanted  again,  by  surrendering  yourself 
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to  the  true  wizards,  who  compel  you  to 
believe  in  goodness,  even  though  you 
have  met  it  so  rarely  ;  to  love  nobleness, 
even  though  your  own  few  noble  actions 
have  been  ignobly  rewarded ;  to  place 
the  spirit  above  matter,  virtue  above  in- 
terest, and  to  prefer  martyrdom  to  any 
triumph  attained  un worth il^ 

It  has  often  been  urged  Ihat  works  of 
imagination,  such  as  we  here  describe, 
have  a  dangerous  tendency:  since  they 
encourage  hopes  which  are  never  fulfilled, 
nourish  nothing  but  illusjons,  and  by 
bringing  into  yet  more  definite  contrast 
what  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  what 
is,  engender  a  discontent  with  life  as  it 
exists.  But  it  is  the  very  business  of 
imagination,  rightly  directed,  to  generate 
a  discontent  with  life  as  it  exists  :  since 
life  as  it  exists  requires  much  changing, 
or  at  least  much  modification  ;  and  pro- 
vided the  discontent,  which  is  in  itself 
just  and  elevated,  be  not  in  its  effects 
barren,  do  not  become  moody,  misan- 
thropical, and  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  felt.  It  is  the  placid  satisfac- 
tion with  the  most  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments, which  the  absence  of  imagination 
and  what  is  called  the  practical  tempera- 
ment beget,  that  is  our  real  danger  and 
bane.  Hence,  no  matter  how  much  clev- 
erness of  the  beaverish  sort,  —  to  bor- 
row, with  a  fresh  adaptation,  an  excellent 
phrase  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  —  may  have  gone 
into  what  is  called  a  "realistic"  novel, 
if  the  w-iter  remains  satisfied  with  por- 
traying things  just  as  they  are,  still  more, 
if  he  portrays  the  mean  and  more  con- 
temptible phenomena  of  life,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  conclude  that  so  it  is 
and  it  can't  be  helped  or  mended,  his  book 
can  certainly  be  an  assistance  to  no  one. 
It  cannot  be  described  as  instructive, 
since  its  very  merit  consists  in  its  accu- 
rate representation  of  something,  already 
known,  being  recognized  by  the  reader  ; 
and  it  obviously  is  not  ekvating.  It  may 
possibly  prove  a  recreation  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  style  of  fiction  was  produced  spar- 
ingly and  read  sparingly,  it  might  possibly 
escape  condemnation. 

But  the  mischief  is,  it  is  produced  in 
the  most  prolific  manner,  and  it  is  not 
read  merely,  it  is  devoured.  People  do 
not  wait  to  read  it  until  they  are  tired, 
overworked,  and  jaded,  or  till  holiday  time 
comes  round.  They  rush  to  the  circu- 
lating libraries  for  it  the  moment  it  is  an- 
nounced, apply  for  it,  clamour  for,  it,  and 
never  rest  until  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  its  perusal.     Having  finished  it, 


they  hunger  for  another.  The  dram- 
drinker  can  do  no  more.  Novel-drink- 
'  ing  is  not  so  expensive,  so  outwardly 
repulsive,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  brings 
;  the  same  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  families. 
\  But  the  individual  is  as  surely  enfeebled 
by  it,  his  taste  corrupted,  his  will  un- 
strung, his  understanding  soddened. 
And  this  habit  of  reading  novel  upon 
novel  for  reading's  sake  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  general  Vice  of  Reading  of 
which  we  complain.  If  people  cannot 
get  novels,  they  will  read  anything  rather 
than  not  read  at  all  ;  just  as  the  confirmed 
drunkard  will  drink  spirits  of  wine,  ink, 
or  even  water,  rather  than  not  drink. 
Provided  he  feels  a  bottle  or  a  tumbler  at 
his  lips,  it  is  something.  It  is  better  than 
nothing.  See  people  get  into  railway 
carriages.  They  are  going  to  travel 
through  a  delightful  country,  clad  in  all 
the  witching  garb  of  vernal  beauty,  in 
summer's  magnificent  array,  in  autumn's 
almost  tropical  gorgeousness,  or  in  the 
weird  and  solemn  but  deeply  interesting 
and  suggestive  aspect  of  winter.  They 
buy  a  wretched  volume  of  what  is  called 
"  American  humour,"  or,  oh  !  ye  gods  !  a 
newspaper:  a  newspaper  that  contains 
nothing  new,  and  is  probably  only  an- 
other version  of  one  they  have  already 
perused,  or  an  evening  rechauffe  of  the 
two.  That  they  should  contemplate  the 
divine  face  of  Nature,  that  they  should 
rejoice  in  the  flowery  tracery  of  the  hedge- 
rows, in  the  reedy,  sedgy  pools,  in  the 
swaying  corn,  in  the  undulations  caused 
by  rise  and  dip  and  hollow,  all  with  their 
special  lights  and  shades  ;  in  the  half- 
darkness  of  bits  of  well-grown  wood  ;  in 
the  growing  thickness  of  young  planta- 
tions which  catch  the  sunbeams  and  keep 
them  in  a  net  of  half-invisible  green  and 
gold,  —  never  seems  to  occur  to  them. 
They  ensconce  themselves  as  deep  as 
they  can  in  their  stuffy  cushions,  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  in- 
doors, pull  out  their  paper-cutters,  draw 
their  hats  over  their  brows,  and  imbibe 
their  newspaper  or  their  meaningless 
book  of  jokes.  If  it  be  late  evening  or 
night,  they  light  a  reading-lamp,  and  con- 
tinue the  enervating  pursuit.  As  for 
thinking,  by  way  of  a  change,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  When  they  do  not  read, 
they  sleep  ;  or  if  they  neither  read  nor 
sleep,  they  try  to  talk.  Railway  travelling 
is  well  calculated  to  lower  considerably 
one's  estimate  of  one's  species. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  to  the  full  as 
noxious  as  the  modern  novel ;  but  it,  too, 
is  ubiquitous  and  universal.     How  many 
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times  a-year  does   there  occur  anything  !  exact,   the  conditions   under  which  they 


which  can  really  be  called  news  ?  Fifty 
times  ?  We  doubt  it.  Yet  more  than 
six  times  fifty  times  do  newspapers  make 
their  appearance  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Every  day,  —  nay,  every  night  and 
every  morning, — has  its  "latest  intelli- 
gence ;  "  and  every  night  and  every  morn- 
ing a  dozen  subjects  supposed  to  be  of 
the  first  importance  are  what  is  called 
"discussed."  One  would  suppose  that 
so  much  discussion  would  settle  the  vari- 
ous questions  thus  treated.  Not  at  all. 
They  crop  up  again  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
"damnably  reiterated."  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  desire  to  settle  them.  News- 
papers are  financial  speculations,  and  are 
written,  not  with  the  object  of  settling 
anything,  or  of  doing  good  to  any  human 
being,  save  their  proprietors,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  be  bought.  No  blame  to 
those  who  own,  and  very  little  to  those 
who  write  them.  But  what  fools  people 
must  be  who  read  them  !  Some  persons 
accept  the  facts  asserted  in  them  for  facts, 
and  the  opinions  as  sound  opinions  :  — an 
unmixed  mischief ;  since  it  is  never  desir- 
able to  get  into  the  habit  of  accepting  facts 
on  insufiicient  evidence,  and  it  is  fatal  to 
allow  one's  self  to  be  inoculated  passively 
with  another  person's  opinion,  be  he  who 
he  may.  Yet  you  will  see  a  roomful  of 
people  set  in  aflutter  by  the  arrival  of 
the  newspaper,  and  they  pounce  upon  it 
with  all  the  eagerness  —  we  must  again 
use  the  only  analogy  that  fitly  represents 
the  case  — of  confirmed  drunkards. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  stop  could  be  put  to  the 
issuing  of  novels  and  newspapers,  much 
less  of  all  printed  matter,  but  we  do  un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  good  thing  if  all  printed  mat- 
ter could  be  withdrawn  from  the  hands 
of  grown-up  people  for  ten  years,  if  the 
only  alternative  be  that  this  superabun- 
dance of  it  is  to  continue.  The  com- 
plaint is  an  old  one,  that  conversation  is 
a  lost  art.  It  is  the  art  of  printing  that 
killed  it ;  and  the  art  of  printing  is  rapidly 
killing  something  even  more  precious 
than  good  conversation, —  namely,  think- 
ing. When  Bacon  said  that  reading 
made  a  full  man  and  writing  an  exact 
man,  reading  and 'writing  were  in  their 
infancy.  If  he  had  lived  to  these  days, 
and  could  have  seen  how  inexact  are 
nearly  all  writers,  and  how  empty  nearly 
all  readers,  he  would  have  cancelled  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  aphorisms.  It  is 
impossible  for  newspaper-writers   to   be 


write  forbidding  such  a  result  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  readers  who  read  news- 
papers and  "current  literature"  to  be 
full,  since  what  they  read  there  is  emp- 
tier than  the  wind. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  can  no 
longer  converse  ?  Conversation  implies 
prior  consideration,  or  the  genius  which 
strikes  out  thought  spontaneously.  With 
the  last  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  ; 
and  the  first  is  not  to  be  provided  by 
desultory  reading.  "Have  you  read,"  or 
"  Have  you  seen,"  is  the  opening  phrase 
of  nearly  all  modern  talk.  If  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry,  "  Did  you  read  that  article 
in  the  Standard ?^^  you  say,  "I  never 
read  a  newspaper,"  you  are  either  not 
believed  or  are  supposed  to  be  wishing 
to  be  rude.  If,  in  answer  to  an  inter- 
rogatory whether  you  have  seen  the  no- 
tice of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  Athenceum,  you  observe  that  you 
rarely  if  ever  go  to  the  Academy,  but  that  if 
you  did  you  should  certainly  never  dream 
of  seeing  what  was  written  about  them 
in  the  AtheticBurn  or  elsewhere,  you  are 
set  down  as  peculiar  or  conceited.  Yet 
why  should  you  waste  your  time  over  the 
latter  operation?  Opinion  is  —  well,  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  and  you  can  only  ven- 
tilate your  own  by  discussing  its  value 
with  some  other  intelligent  person  or 
persons.  To  talk  about  pictures,  if  they 
happen  to  be  pictures  worth  talking 
about,  is  sensible  enough.  To  read 
about  them,  whether  you  have  seen  them 
or  whether  you  have  not,  is  childish. 
Yet  to  return  for  a  moment  to  novels, 
people  are  not  satisfied  even  with  reading 
worthless  novels  ;  they  must  then  read 
still  more  worthless  notices  of  them  in 
the  papers.  It  is  the  drunkard,  not 
only  draining  his  glass,  but  lickiiig  it  out. 

We  believe  that  boredom  is  a  word  of 
modern  origin.  Certainly  the  thing  is. 
People  used  to  be  wearied,  to  be  lonely. 
But  just  think  what  this  last  word  must 
have  meant  in  days  when  habitations 
were  placed  aloof  from  each  other,  far 
and  wide,  when  roads  were  few  and  bad, 
books  unknown,  and  letters  never  writ- 
ten !  People  were  not  lonely  then  for 
the  same  causes  as  we  are  lonely  now. 
They  were  lonely  if  they  were  not  loved. 
They  were  lonely  if  they  were  shut  up  in 
prisons,  and  not  allowed  to  do  anything. 
They  were  not  lonely,  much  less  bored, 
as  long  as  they  were  allowed  the  free  use 
of  their  eyes,  hands,  and  legs,  as  long  as 
they  could  gaze  upon  the  landscape, 
could  walk,  dig,  ride,  shoot,  and  wrestle 
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with  the  first  physical  obstacle  that  came 
in  their  way.  Books  were  the  first  par- 
ents of  boredom,  and  novels  and  news- 
papers are  its  immediate  progenitors. 
People  are  bored  because  what  they  do 


And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

We  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been 
man   of   the   first  rank  who   was  what 


is  not  worth    doing,  is  not  really  either  !  ^^"'"^  "°^^  ^^  ^''^^^^'^  ^  gf'eat  reader.     Only 


profitable  or  amusing,  whilst  the  habitual 
doing  of  it  has  incapacitated  them  from 
turning  to  other  and  better  occupations. 
Their  minds,  their  whole  natures,  have 
become  subdued  to  what  they  work  in. 
They  have  become  of  the  books,  booky. 
They  find  no  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  no  sermons  in  stones,  no  good  in 
anything. 

And   as    their   minds,  so  their  bodies. 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  present  gener- 
ation has    invented  croquet,  and  this  ad- 
mirable  game    has    been    the    saving   of 
many  women.     Still,  books  are  used  as 
an     excuse    for   coddling    and    laziness, 
when  the  weather  is  not  propitious  or  it 
is  not  summer;  and  women  who  would 
take  a  good  long  walk  on  a  winter's  day, 
grub  in    their  gardens,  plant    their   own 
bulbs,  take  a  turn    at    their   own    green- 
house, or  weed  their  own  gravel-walks,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  they  could   do, 
do  none  of    these  things   because   they 
can  sit  over  the  fire  and  read  a  new  novel 
or  pore   over  a  dreary    journal.     Thus 
they     are     defrauded    of    their     proper 
amount  of  exercise,  get  their  muscles  re- 
laxed and  their  health  out  of  gear,  and 
lose   golden    opportunities    of    watching 
nature  in  her  endless  aspects,  the  sight 
of  which  is  a  joy  in  itself,  a  subtle  train- 
ing  towards  the    love  of   nobleness,  the 
greatest,  the  truest,  the  most  profitable 
of  tutors.     They  bend  over   vapid  pages 
till  everything  i"n  the  world  seems  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  till,  in  the  cur- 
rent language,  they  are  bored  out  of  their 
lives.     If   they   could    have    had   but   a 
Wordsworth  at  their  side   to  call  them 
forth  from  the  threshold  ! 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  years  of  toiling  reason  : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season. 


Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 

Which  they  shall  long  obey  : 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 

Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 

About,  below,  above, 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls  : 

They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  sister,  come,  I  pray, 

With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress ; 


second-rate  men  are  that.  To  be  a  well- 
read  person  is  one  thing,  to  be  a  great 
reader  another  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  two  never  go  together. 

We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  our 
observations  had  led  even  one  person  to 
pause  and  consider,  and  had  acted  as  a 
^  note  of  warning  to  him.  So  surely  as  he 
I  surrenders  himself  to  mere  printe'd  mat- 
ter, to  mere  books  and  newspapers,  so 
surely  will  he  end  by  being,  like  most  of 
his  neighbours,  a  poor  creature,  with  a 
flabby,  flaccid,  aqueous,  unstable  sort  of 
a  brain;  — a  mere  copv  of  somebody 
else,  such  as  our  truly  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion occupies  itself  with  producing.  Let 
him  not  fear  to  say  that  he  has  not  read 
such  and  such  a  book,  though  "  the  whole 
world  "  may  be  chattering  about  it  ;  and 
that  he  has  never  seen  more  than  the 
outside  of  such  and  such  a  journal,  though 
it  lies  on  everybody's  table.  Let  reading 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  his  life,  but  a 
subsidiary  part  to  thinking,  seeing,  ob- 
serving, and  energizing.  We  do  not 
expect  to  change  the  general  current,  for 
no  individual  can  do  that.  But  that  such 
reading  as  at  present  prevails  has,  by 
reason  both  of  its  quality  and  quantity, 
led  to  a  deterioration  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
we  entertain  no  doubt ;  nor  do  we  see 
how,  unless  the  vicious  habit  be  some- 
how corrected,  the  race  can  escape  from 
being  ultimately  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  members  of  one  of  which  will  be  little 
removed  from  invalids,  and  the  members 
of  the  other  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
cretins. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
CHINESE   PROVERBS. 

The  excellence  of  aphorisms  has  been 
said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  some  obvious  and  useful  truth  in 
a  few  words  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
Chinese  language  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  production  of  proverbs,  for  it 
possesses,  from  its  peculiar  structure,  a 
beauty  and  pointedness  of  expression, 
which,  however,  no  degree  of  care  or 
pains  can  adequately  convey  into  a  trans- 
lation. 
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Let  us  cite  from  various  sources  a  few 
of  the  numerous  aphorisms,  maxims,  and 
proverbs  current  among  the  Chinese, 
many  of  which  will  suggest  parallel  senti- 
ments in  our  own  and  other  languages. 

By  a  long  journey  we  know  a  horse's 
strength  ;  so  length  of  days  shows  a 
man's  heart. 

In  the  days  of  affluence  always  think 
of  poverty ;  do  not  let  want  come  upon 
you  and  make  you  remember  with  re- 
gret the  time  of  plenty.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  this  sentiment  is  another: 
Let  us  get  drunk  to-day,  while  we  have 
wine  ;  the  sorrows  of  to-morrow  may  be 
borne  to-morrow. 

To  correct  an  evil  which  already  exists, 
is  not  so  well  as  to  foresee  and  prevent  it. 

Wine  and  good  dinners  make  abun- 
dance of  friends,  but  in  the  time  of  adver- 
sity not  one  is  to  be  found. 

Cautious  conduct  under  circumstances 
of  suspicion  is  inculcated  somewhat  oddly 
by  the  following  :  In  a  field  of  melons  do 
not  pull  up  your  shoe  ;  under  a  plum- 
tree  do  not  adjust  your  cap. 

"  Tempus  fugit  "  becomes  in  Chinese, 
"Time  flies  like  an  arrow;  days  and 
months  like  a  weaver's  shuttle." 

Do  not  anxiously  expect  what  is  not 
yet  come  ;  do  not  vainly  regret  what  is 
already  past. 

The  Chinese  evidently  agree  with  Sol- 
omon's well-known  advice  to  a  parent, 
for  they  say  :  "  If  you  love  your  son  be 
liberal  in  punishment  ;  if  you  hate  your 
son,  accustom  him  to  dainties." 

If  you  would  understand  the  character 
of  the  prince,  examine  his  ministers  ;  if 
you  would  understand  the  disposition  of 
any  man,  look  at  his  companions  ;  if  you 
would  know  that  of  a  father,  observe  his 
son. 

Man  is  born  without  knowledge,  and 
when  he  has  obtained  it,  very  soon  be- 
comes old  ;  when  his  experience  is  ripe, 
death  suddenly  seizes  him. 

The  fame  of  men's  good  actions  sel- 
dom goes  beyond  their  own  doors  ;  but 
their  evil  deeds  are  carried  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles. 

Though  powerful  medicines  are  nau- 
seous to  the  taste,  they  are  good  for  the 
disease ;  though  candid  advice  is  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear,  it  is  profitable  for  the 
conduct. 

From  the  following  simile,  looking- 
glasses  are  evidently  appreciated  by 
Chinese  ladies  :  Without  a  clear  mirror, 
a  woman  cannot  know  the  state  of  her 
own   face  ;  without  a  true  friend,  a  man 


cannot  discern  the  errors  of  his  own 
tions. 

The  evidence  of  others  is  not  compa- 
rable to  personal  experience  ;  nor  is  "  I 
heard  "  as  good  as  "  I  saw." 

The  three  great  misfortunes  in  life 
are  :  —  In  youth  to  bury  one's  father,  in 
middle-age  to  lose  one's  wife,  and  being 
old  to  have  no  son. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  source  of  hon- 
our to  her  husband  ;  a  vicious  one  causes 
him  disgrace. 

The  strong  feeling  existing  among  the 
Chinese  against  a  widow's  marrying  a 
second  husband  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following  :  —  It  being  asked,  "  Supposing 
a  widowed  woman  to  be  very  poor  and 
destitute,  might  she  in  such  a  case  take  a 
second  husband  ? "  It  was  answered, 
"This  question  arises  merely  from  the 
fear  of  cold  and  hunger ;  but  to  be 
starved  to  death  is  a  very  small  matter, 
compared  with  the  loss  of  her  respect- 
ability !  "  The  Chinese,  be  it  observed, 
are  great  sticklers  for  propriety  and  re- 
spectability, and  are  very  much  afraid  of 
whrit  they  term  "  losing  face." 

He  who  at  once  knows  himself  and 
knows  others,  will  triumph  as  often  as  he 
contends. 

It  is  too  late  to  pull  the  rein  when  the 
horse  has  gained  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  the  time  for  stopping  the  leak  is 
past,  when  the  vessel  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  river. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  a  wise  man,  but 
to  reason  with  a  fool  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking. 

To  meet  with  an  old  friend  in  a  distant 
country  may  be  compared  to  the  delight- 
fulness  of  rain  after  a  long  drought. 

To  the  contented,  even  poverty  and 
obscurity  bring  happiness  ;  while  to  the 
ambitious,  wealth  and  honours  them- 
selves are  productive  of  misery. 

The  truth  of  the  following  sentiment 
is,  we  all  know,  not  confined  to  China  : 
Though  a  poor  man  should  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  noisy  market,  no  one  will  ask 
about  him  ;  though  a  rich  man  should 
bury  himself  among  the  mountains,  his 
relations  will  come  to  him  from  afar. 

A  single  hair  of  silk  does  not  make  a 
thread  ;  one  tree  does  not  make  a  grove. 

A  single  conversation  across  the  table 
with  a  wise  man  is  better  than  ten  years' 
mere  study  of  books. 

If  a  man  has  plenty  of  money  but  no 
child,  he  cannot  be  reckoned  rich  ;  if  a 
man  has  children  but  no  money,  he  can- 
not be  considered  poor. 
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In    the  morning 


If  a  man  does  good,  Heaven  will  be- 
stow on  him  a  hundred  blessings. 

Great  goodness  and  great  wickedness, 
sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
Of  a  hundred  virtues,  filial  piety  is  the 
first. 

True  gold  fears  not  the  fire. 
Inconstancy  is  expressed  by  the  adage 
Tsao  san,  mu  sze,  /. 
three,  at  night  four." 

The  French  "  Donner  un  oeuf  pour  un 
bceuf,"  in  Chinese  is  "  To  give  a  sheep  for 
an  ox." 

"To  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of 
hay"  is  with  us  expressive  of  trying  to 
do  an  impossibility  ;  the  Chinese  say 
"To  fed  for  a  needle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  "  and  "  To  turn  a  somersault 
in  an  oyster  shell." 

"To  be  bold  enough  to  strike  the 
tiger's  beard "  expresses  great  courage 
and  daring. 

An  ox  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  i.e.  A 
man  who  has  his  passions  under  proper 
control. 

Where  there  is  musk,  there  will  of 
course  be  perfume  ;  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  stand  in  the  wind  {i.e.  Talent  and 
real  worth  will  make  themselves  mani- 
fest without  the  aid  of  trickery). 

"A  basket  of  grain  producing  only  a 
pound  of  chicken  meat  "  is  symbolical  of 
a  losing  business. 

"  A  toad  in  a  well  cannot  behold  the 
whole  heavens  "  is  used  in  reference  to 
contracted  ideas. 

"  Climbing  a  tree  to  hunt  for  fish  "  ex- 
presses looking  for  things  where  they 
cannot  possibly  be  found. 

To  covet  another  man's  house  and  lose 
one's  own  ox  {i.e.  To  lose  what  property 
one  already  has  in  effort  to  acquire  more). 
"  To  grind  down  an  iron  pestle  to  make 
a  needle  "  is  a  Chinese  way  of  expressing 
indomitable  perseverance. 

When   you    converse    in  the    road,  re- 
member tiiat  there  are  men  in  the  grass. 
The  neighbouring  walls  have  ears. 
Correct  yourself,  then   correct  others. 
Among  *  the  sayings  on  the  border-land 
of  apophthegms  and   proverbs  are  such 
sentences  as  "Within   the  four  seas  all 
are  brethren  ;  "  and  Tien  wu  erh  jih,  min 
wu  erh  huang  (Heaven  has  not  two  suns, 
the  people  have  not  two  Emperors) ;  both 
of   which  are  very  effective   proverbs,  if 
adroitly  used,  the  former  against  the  ex- 
clusiveness   of    Chinese   politicians  and 

*  For  much  of  the  substance  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Moule's  Chapters  on 
China  and  the  Chinese  ;  the  metrical  renderings  are  by 
that  gentleman's  brother. 


their  dislike  of  foreigners,  and  the  latter 
against  polytheism. 

The  following  proverb  is  applied  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  foolishly  murmur 
against  the  daily  appointments  of  nature 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  :  — 

No  day,  no  night, 
No  harvest  bright ; 
No  cold,  no  heat, 
No  rice  to  eat. 

^  There  is  one  proverb  which  requires  a 
distinct  and  separate  notice.  It  is  as 
follows  :  — 

You're  old  and  ought  to  die  by  right ; 
You  eat  our  rice  from  morn  till  night. 

We  give  Mr.  Moule's  explanation  of  this 
i7i  extejiso  :  —  "  Considering  t!ie  fact  that 
the  Chinese  are  remarkable  for  filial  duty, 
the  proverb  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
present  an  instance  of  the  extremely  rare 
phenomenon  of  a  national  saying  spring- 
ing from  the  immoral  and  not  from  the 
moral  side  of  a  people's  thouglits.  There 
is  always,  however,  a  strong  presumption 
against  such  an  origin  for  any  maxim 
that  has  fairly  passed  into  popular  use; 
and  it  is  a  suggestion  worth  making  that 
tliis  proverb  in  particular  may  be  an  in- 
stance of  the  ironical  humour  of  the  Chi- 
nese, rather  than  of  heartlessness.  It 
appears  not  improbable  that  it  took  its 
rise  in  the  grim  realities  of  some  period 
of  famine  ;  it  would  then  be  perpetuated 
in  an  ironical  sense,  and  would  be  used 
humorously  with  what  has  well  been 
called  the  irony  of  affection,  even  by  the 
most  filial  and  dutiful  lips.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  always  liable  to  the  charge 
of  a  literal  interpretation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  Chinese  will  often 
express  strong  dissent  from  this  proverb 
and  dissatisfaction  at  its  place  among 
their  popular  sayings." 

There  is  another  proverb  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  capable,  perhaps,  of  a  like 
explanation,  which  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  speak  well  for  the  courage  and 
conjugal  affection  of  the  Chinese  :  — 

Man  and  wife 

In  tranquil  life 
Sit  like  birds  upon  one  bough  ; 

Trouble  comes, 

They  shake  their  plumes, 
"  Sauve  qui  peut,"  their  language  now. 

One  flics  west, 

As  he  thinks  best ; 

One  flies  east, 

Where  trouble's  least. 

The  Chinese  have  one  proverb,  which, 
at  any  rate,  breathes  the  spirit  of  true 
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magnanimity.  A  man  being  asked  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  at  least  to 
receive  another  with  whom  he  had  a 
quarrel,  replied:  —  "Of  course  I  will. 
'  The  knife  is  sharpened,  but  not  to  slay 
the  man  who  comes  alone  and  of  his  own 
accord.' " 

Archbishop  Trench  has  pointed  out 
that  many  proverbs  are  common  to  all 
languages,  dressed  and  coloured  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  climes  and  customs. 
One  common  proverb,  for  example,  which 
speaks  of  falling  between  two  stools,  in 
China  where  boat-travelling  is  the  one 
mode  of  locomotion  for  so  many  millions 
of  her  people,  takes  this  form  :  — 

One  foot  in  this  boat,  one  foot  in  that, 
They  both  push  off  and  you  fall  flat. 

"  To-morrow  never  comes  "  is  in  Chi- 
nese "  Every  day  has  its  to-morrow." 

The  country  saying  that  snow-drifts 
under  hedges  are  waiting  for  more  snow 
to  join  them  is  not  unknown  to  the  peas- 
antry of  the  Flowery  Land,  for  they  say, 
Hsiieh  teng  hsiieh,  i.e.  Snow  waits  for 
snow. 

Our  well-known  meteorological  dog- 
grel: 

If  it  rains  before  seven, 
'Twill  be  fine  before  eleven, 

reappears  in  Chinese  thus  :  — 

If  it  rains  when  you  open  your  door, 
'Twill  shine  when  your  breakfast  is  o'er. 

The  Chinese  carry  their  liking  for 
proverbs,  and  sayings  akin  to  proverbs, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  common 
ornaments  for  the  walls  of  their  houses 
and  temples  are  long  strips  of  paper,  hung 
perpendicularly  in  pairs  and  inscribed  in 
bold  characters  with  sentences  which  are 
alike  in  meaning  and  construction.  They 
have  a  book  called  Ming-hsin  pao  chien 
{i.e.  The  reminding  precious  mirror), 
which  is  filled  with  quotations  of  this 
nature  from  the  works  of  various  writers. 
In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  Davis'  Chi- 
nese a  paragraph  illustrative  of  a  Chinese 
peculiarity,  which  is  in  some  measure 
connected  with  our  subject  :  —  "  Some  of 
the  ordinary  expressions  of  the  Chinese 
are  pointed  and  sarcastic  enough.  A 
blustering  harmless  fellow  they  call  'a 
paper  tiger.'  When  a  man  values  him- 
self over  much,  they  compare  him  to  '  a 
rat  falling  into  a  scale  and  weighing  itself 


on  remote  objects,  but  neglect  their  fam- 
ily, are  said  '  to  hang  a  lantern  on  a  pole,' 
which  is  seen  afar,  but  gives  no  light 
below." 


Overdoing  a  thing   they  call 


hunch- 


back making  a  bow.'  A  spendthrift  they 
compare  to  'a  rocket,'  which  goes  off  at 
once.     Those  who  expend  their  charity 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
TEN  POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  WIFE. 

Robert    Burns,    the    Scottish    poet, 
speaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  wife, 
divided  them  into  ten  parts.     Four  parts 
he   .gave    to    "good    temper;"    two    to 
"good    sense;"    one     "wit;"    one     to 
"beauty"   (such    as   a   sweet    face,    elo- 
quent eyes,  a  fine  person,  a  graceful  car- 
riage);  and  the  remaining  two   parts  he 
divided  amongst  other  qualities  belong- 
ing to  or    attending  on  a  wife,  such    as 
fortune,  connection,  education  or  accom- 
plishments, family,  and   so    on  ;  but,  he 
said,    "  Divide    those   two   parts    as    you 
please,  remember   that   all    these    minor 
proportions  must  be    expressed  by  frac- 
tions, for  there  is  not  any  one  of  them 
that  is  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  inte- 
ger."    Mr.  Smiles,  in  quoting   this  pas- 
sage from  Burns,  in  the  chapter  on  mar- 
riage in  his  pleasant  and  chatty  book  on 
"  Character,"    says  :    "  No  wise    person 
will  marry  for  beauty  mainly.     It  will  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  attraction  in    the  first 
place,  but  it  is  found  to  be  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence  afterwards.     Not 
that  beauty  of  person  is  to  be  underesti- 
mated,  for,   other    things    being   equal, 
handsomeness   of   form    and    beauty   of 
features  are  the  outward  manifestations 
of  health.     But  to  marry  a  handsome  fig- 
ure without  character,  fine  features   un- 
beautified  by  sentiment  or  good   nature, 
is    the    most    deplorable     of    mistakes." 
This  is  the  only  comment  made  by  Mr. 
Smiles  on  the  matrimonial  scale  of  Burns, 
the  proportions  of  which  he  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  approve.     The  matter  is 
worth  closer  criticism,  and  it  will  be  an 
amusing  and  not  unpractical  or  unprofit- 
able employment  of  some    leisure   min- 
utes, to  try,  in  some   reader's   judgment, 
whether   any   variation    or   improvement 
may  not  be  made  in  the  distribution  of 
the  ten  points  in  a  good  wife.     It  will  be 
observed  at  the  outset  that  the  moral  and 
religious  element  is  wholly  ignored  in  the 
estimate  of  the  poet.     Physical,  intellectu- 
al, and   social  qualities  are   alone    taken 
into  account ;  for  good  temper  can  scarce- 
ly be  included  among  moral  excellencies. 
But   the  problem   need   not   be   compli- 
cated by  bringing  into  its  consideration 
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points  of  moral  or  relipjious  worth.  Des- 
ignate these  under  the  title  of  "  good 
principle,"  and  this  would  demand  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  ten  points  than 
the  four  which  Burns  gives  to  good  tem- 
per. For  without  virtue  or  good  princi- 
ple, we  know  that  good  temper,  and  good 
looks,  and  other  gifts  of  person,  are  too 
often  dangerous  and  ruinous  to  their 
possessor.  Rather  let  us  assume  good 
principle  and  virtuous  conduct,  founded 
upon  true  religion,  to  be  taken  for  granted 
in  the  problem,  as  it  will  be  certainly 
deemed  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  wife 
by  every  man  who  makes  Christian  pro- 
fession. To  marry  "in  the  Lord  "  is  a 
divine  precept  as  well  as  a  prudent  reso- 
lution for  all  who  seek  "to  live  for  both 
worlds."  Two  other  conditions  are  to 
be  presupposed  —  a  certain  amount  of 
equality  of  station,  as  well  as  no  undue 
disparity  of  age.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  in  both  respects,  but  in  discussing 
general  principles  we  have  regard  to  the 
common  rule,  not  the  rare  exception. 
As  a  rule,  marriages  of  unequal  caste 
turn  out  unhappily  for  all  concerned.  In 
the  rough  bush  life  of  a  new  colony  this 
may  be  of  less  moment,  bnt  in  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  civilized  life,  some 
equality  of  station  and  of  education  is 
expected.  In  examining  the  qualities  to 
be  sought  in  a  wife,  let  us  therefore  re- 
gard moral  worth,  and  also  suitableness 
of  station,  not  as  among  the  requisites, 
but  as  prerequisites ;  and  then  let  us 
see  how  far  we  assent  to  the  distribution 
of  the  ten  points  of  Burns.  The  impor- 
tance of  good  temper  is  great,  but  four 
out  of  ten  seems  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion to  allot  to  it.  In  describing  the 
good  qualities  of  a  friend,  or  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  a  master  or  servant,  good  tem- 
per would  be  a  large  ingredient,  but  in  a 
wife,  other  points  deserve  equal  if  not 
greater  note.  Taking  the  larger  view  of 
beauty,  as  including  all  personal  quali- 
ties of  a  physical  or  material  kind,  form 
and  figure  as  well  as  feature,  and  es- 
pecially a  healthy  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  at  least  on  a  level  with 
good  temper.  A  poor  invalid  or  cripple 
may  have  the  sweetest,  of  tempers.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  pretty  face  may  belong 
to  a  silly  fool  ;  which  brings  the  point  of 
good  sense  also  to  the  front.  The  ma- 
jority of  sensible  men  will  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  poet  as  to  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  what  he  calls  the  "  minor 
proportions,"  of  fortune,  family,  accom- 
plishments, and  other  accessories  ;  and, 
in   fact,  one   instead   of   two  out  of   the 


ten  might  be  allotted  for  their  fractional 
expression.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional cases  and  circumstances,  where 
some  of  these  minor  qualities  assume 
greater  importance.  For  instance,  the 
heir  of  an  estate,  or  the  representative  of 
a  high  family,  might  consider  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  education,  of  more  conse- 
quence than  to  be  represented  by  a  deci- 
mal fraction.  The  wise  Lord  Burleigh, 
in  giving  advice  to  his  son  on  the  choice 
of  a  wife,  said  :  "Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  (well-born)  soever,  for  a 
man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with 
gentility,"  The  greatness  of  his  house 
was  in  his  mind  more  than  the  happiness 
of  his  son,  in  giving  this  advice.  But 
taking  the  average  of  men  who  have  to 
consider  only  their  own  personal  taste, 
comfort,  and  advantage,  good  temper, 
good  sense,  and  good  health  are  the 
three  primary  and  essential  points. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
BIBLE  SYNONYMS: 

PERFECT,    UPRIGHT,    COMPLETE,  PERFECTED. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  we  find 
the  exhortation  —  "Let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  That  epis- 
tle deals  with  the  subject  of  endurance 
and  obedience,  and  perfection  in  these 
respects  is,  as  a  rule,  gained  by  degrees 
through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  influence  of  Divine  truth  upon 
the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  exhortation  and  prayer  —  "  That 
ye  may  stand  perfect  and  filled  in  all  the 
will  of  God."'  Perfection  is  just  the  at- 
tainment of  our  telos,  i.e.,  the  end  and 
consummation  of  our  holy  calling.  En- 
tireness  is  wholeness  or  completeness  of 
character,  not  leaving  any  part  unsancti- 
fied,  or  surrendering  any  faculty  to  un- 
righteousness, or  lacking  any  good  thing. 
This  does  not  imply  that  all  are  to  be 
filled  to  the  same  measure,  or  moulded 
to  the  same  shape  ;  but  it  means  that 
every  one  is  to  labour  and  pray  that  his 
Christian  life  may  be  not  only  genuine 
but  complete  and  consistent  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity,  that  he  be  sanctified 
wholly  by  the  God  of  peace.  2.  The  up- 
right is  "/^j/mr,"  the  man  of  straisrht- 
forwardness,  rectitude,  and  equity.  The 
term  indicates  a  tone  of  character  which 
a  healthy  moral  sense  always  and  every- 
where  approves.     Even    Balaam,  though 
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himself  consciously,  and  from  a  selfish 
motive,  swerving  from  rectitude,  knew 
enough  of  its  value  to  cry  —  "Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  yashar,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his."  Moralists,  who  re- 
pudiate Divine  revelation,  must  not  sup- 
pose that  they  have  any  priority  or  supe- 
riority in  inculcating  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  a  sincere  and  upright  char- 
acter. Holy  Scripture  is  not  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  history  of  Divine  inter- 
positions, or  even  with  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  In  its  earlier  as  well  as  in  its 
later  books,  it  inculcates,  delineates,  and 
encourages  integrity  and  justice  ;  while 
it  connects  these,  as  our  Bible-refusing 
morahsts  cannot  do,  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  above,  from  whom  all  good- 
ness and  truth  emanate,  and  to  whom 
they  return  in  the  consecration  of  his 
people  to  the  Lord  who  loves  righteous- 
ness. 3.  The  expression  "  complete  in 
Christ,"  belongs  to  the  New  Testament. 
In  Him  dwells  more  than  a  fulness  of 
qualities  and  powers,  such  as  constitutes 
the  consummate  ideal  man.  It  is  "the 
fulness  of  Godhood  bodily."  This  ful- 
ness is  made  accessible  and  available 
to  all  who  are  his.  Out  of  it  they  all  re- 
ceive. They  are  not  taken  up  into  the 
divinity,  but  divinity  streams  upon  them, 


into  them,  and  to  them,  as  they  dwe 
by  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  no  more  the 
case  of  a  man  walking  before  the  Lord, 
and,  being  perfect,  as  Noah,  Abraham,  or 
Job  was  perfect.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man 
dwelling  in  the  Lord,  hidden  in  Him  for 
safety,  quickened  in  Him  for  life,  justified 
in  Him  for  acceptance,  nay,  filled  up  or 
completed  in  Him.  All  grace  abounds 
towards  the  believer,  and  he  has  all-per- 
fect resources  in  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
He  is  filled,  not  as  the  vessel  now  and 
then  dipped  in  the  lake  and  carried  away, 
but  as  the  stream  that  receives  the 
waters  of  that  lake  in  a  constant  living 
flow.  He  is  filled,  not  as  the  basket  into 
which  summer  fruit  is  gathered  from  a 
tree,  but  as  the  branch  is  supplied  with 
sap,  and  so  covered  with  clusters  of 
grapes  from  the  living  vine  in  which  it 
abides.  Jesus  Christ  being  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  is  for  us  all-sufficient,  and  we 
are  completed  in  Him,  as  we  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  fellowship  of  his  Spirit, 
the  enjoyment  of  his  grace,  and  the 
riches  of  his  inheritance,  "who  is  the 
Head  of  all  principality  and  power." 
4.  The  term  "perfected"  applies  either 
td  worship  or  to  character.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  truo  of  Christians  ia 
their  lifetime,  in  the  latter  it  is  not. 
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Mt.  Parnassus.  —  Dr.  Schliemann,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  describes  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  an  ascent  made  by  him  last 
month  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  He  did  not  see  any 
snow  until  he  had  gained  an  altitude  of  6dod 
feet;  and  even  then  only  in  clefts  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  nine  in  the  evening,  after  repeatedly 
losing  his  way,  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  shepherds'  huts ;  but  the  place  was  so 
filthy  that  he  preferred  to  sleep  with  his  com- 
panions in  the  open  air.  This  he  did  with 
comparative  comfort,  though  when  he  left 
Delphi  that  morning  the  temperature  was  at 
32*^  Reaumur,  while  at  his  sleeping  place  the 
thermometer  showed  4*^  only.  At  2  a.m.  they 
proceeded  on  mules  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
after  which  they  had  to  climb  with  hands  and 
feet  up  the  Lykeri,  which  is  the  highest  peak 
®f  the  mountain.  They  reached  the  summit 
with  much  labor  at  five  o'clock,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising.  To  the  east  they  saw  the 
green  fields  and  meadows  of  Boeotia,  Lake 
Copais,  Attica,  the  island  of  Eubaea  and  the 
iEgean  Sea ;  to  the  north  the  mountain  chains 
of  Othrys  and  CEta,  Pindus,  Olympus,  Ossa, 
Pelion  and  Athosj    to  the  south  the    high 


table-land  they  had  visited  on  the  previous 
day,  the  ravine  of  Pleistos,  in  which  Delphi 
lies  hidden,  the  beautiful  plain  of  Krysso,  the 
bays  of  Cirrha  and  Anticirrha,  and  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  range  of  the  Helicon,  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  Acrocorinthos,  the  mountains 
of  Achaia,  descending  precipitously  to  the  sea, 
the  high  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the 
background  the  gigantic  Taygetos  ;  to  the 
west  the  mountains  of,  Locria,  yEtolia  and 
Acarnania,  and  behind  them  the  Adriatic. 
Dr.  Schliemann  adds  that  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  he  found  only  one  kind  of  plant, 
with  small  thick  leaves,  but  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lykeri  there  were  six  different  species, 
giving  abundant  food  to  the  sheep.  Some  of 
the  shepherds  have  2000  sheep,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  property  of  30,000  drachmas, 
or  7500  thalers  (;i^iioo).  Everywhere  on  the 
mountain  tops  there  are  high  stones  of  various 
shapes,  which  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  shep- 
herds in  foggy  weather.  The  women  carry 
about  with  them  a  very  primitive  spinning  ap- 
paratus, with  which  they  are  continually  spin- 
ning wool,  whether  they  sit,  stand  or  walk. 
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TO    A    POET,    ETC. 


I 


TO  A  POET. 


Thou  who  singest  through  the  earth,  — 
All  the  earth's  wild  creatures  fly  thee  ; 

Everywhere  thou  marrest  mirth  ; 
Dumbly  they  defy  thee,  — 
There  is  something  they  deny  thee. 

Pines  thy  fallen  nature  ever 
For  the  unfallen  Nature  sweet ; 

But  she  shuns  thy  long  endeavour, 
Though  her  flowers  and  wheat 
Throng  and  press  thy  pausing  feet. 

Though  thou  tame  a  bird  to  love  thee, 
Press  thy  face  to  grass  and  flowers,   ' 

All  these  things  reserve  above  thee 
Secrets  in  the  bowers. 
Secrets  in  the  sun  and  showers. 

Sing  thy  sorrow,  sing  thy  gladness. 

In  thy  songs  must  wind  and  tree 
Bear  the  fictions  of  thy  sadness, 

Thy  humanity,  — 

For  their  truth  is  not  for  thee. 

Wait,  and  many  a  secret  nest. 
Many  a  hoarded  winter-store, 

Will  be  hidden  on  thy  breast  ; 
Things  thou  longest  for 

Will  not  fear  or  shun  thee  more. 

Thou  shalt  intimately  lie, 

In  the  roots  of  flowers  that  thrust 

Upwards  from  thee  to  the  sky, 
With  no  more  distrust. 
When  they  blossom  from  thy  dust. 

Silent  labours  of  the  rain 

Shall  be  near  thee,  reconciled ; 

Little  lives  of  leaves  and  grain, 
All  things  shy  and  wild. 
Tell  thee  secrets,  quiet  child. 

Earth,  set  free  from  thy  fair  fancies. 
And  the  Art  thou  shalt  resign. 

Will  bring  forth  her  rue  and  pansies 
Unto  more  divine 
Thoughts  than  any  thoughts  of  thine. 

Naught  will  fear  thee,  humbled  creature. 

There  will  lie  thy  mortal  burden, 
Pressed  unto  the  heart  of  Nature, 

Songless  in  a  garden. 

With  a  long  embrace  of  pardon. 

Then  the  truth  all  creatures  tell. 

And  God's  will  Whom  thou  entreatest 

Shall  absorb  thee  ;  there  shall  dwell 
Silence,  the  completest 
Of  thy  poems,  last,  and  sweetest. 

Spectator.  A.  C.  G.  THOMPSON. 


TO  A  KENT  WINDMILL:  — A  CONCEIT. 

O  WINDMILL  on  the  hill-top  !  hadst  thou  eyes 
To  see  the  sunny  land  that  'neath  thee  lies, 
And  ears  to  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
And  heart  of  joy  to  feel  the  stirring  breeze 


Swinging  thy  broad  arms  in  the  noon-day  air, 
O'er  these   green  slopes  —  hop-yards  and  or- 
chards fair  — 
And  soul  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  — 
England's  green  garden,  sunlit  and  serene, 
And  golden  with  the  harvest  o'er  it  spread, 
Under  the  fleecy  cloud-land  overhead. 
Silvery  with  noon-day  light,  moving  or  still, 
In  the  great  air  above  this  glorious  hill ; 
Mute  sentinel  o'er  Kent's  far-spreading  plain, 
By  light  or  shadow  crossed  or  drifting  rain  ; 
Oh,  hadst   thou  eyes   to   see,   thou   windmill 

strong. 
And  ears  to  hear  the  wild  winds  and  the  song 
Of    thrush   and  lark,   and   cawing   rooks   on 

high,  — 
Those  circling  arms,  I  know,  would  faster  fly, 
And  swiftly  make  a  star  upon  the  hill 
By  their  great  spinning  circle's  speed,  until 
They  broke  away  from  thy  huge  corporal  form, 
Carried  aloft  in  rapture  —  'neath  a  storm 
Of    whirling    wind — far  from    this    summit 

green, 
Scene  of  thy  toil,  into  the  heav'ns  serene  ; 
Not  without  trembling  of  the  earth  in  fright 
At  her  strange  loss  and  thy  entranc'd  delight, 
As,  soaring  up  into  the  finer  air. 
Thy  bright'ning  fprm  would  shine   a  planet 
there. 
Spectator.  J-  H.  H. 


A  PROTEST. 


Why  press  we  so  against  the  door  that  Fate 

Has  barred  upon  our  hearts'  desire .-' 
Why  hold  our  lives  bereft  and  desolate 

Because  God  writes  their  almanac  in  fire  ? 

Why  should   we   sadden  with   dark   clouded 

skies. 

When  others  make  a  ladder  of  their  love. 

And  while  we  deem  ourselves  too  weak  to  rise, 

They've  climbed  above  ? 

Why  sit  and  dream  in  Spring's  sweet  labour 
time 
Unreal  dreams,  whose  sadness  makes  them 
sweet. 
And,  since  we  mar  and  break  our  life's  full 
prime. 
Deem  that  we  rest  contented  at  God's  feet  ? 
Why  cry  to  heaven  for  lost  and  broken  hours. 

For  faith  and  hope  that  faded  long  ago, 
When    still   within  our   hearts    new  fruitful 
powers 

Are  budding  now  ? 

O  eyes,  turned  inward  on  our  darkened  hearts, 

Open  to  see  God's  beauty  on  the  earth. 
Self-pitying  tears  that  flow  upon  his  smarts 

Fructify  all  our  barrenness  and  dearth  ; 
O  folded  hands,  close  claspt  in  dull  despair. 

Grow  busy  with  God's  work  of  love  and 
peace ; 
O  heart,  forget  to  grieve,  and  rise  to  where 
Misgivings  cease. 

Sunday  Magazine.  CAROLINE  NoRTH. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine.      hints  which  collateral   investigation  has 
WHO  WROTE  "SHAKSPERE"?  I  brought  to  light  since   1867,  that  the  en- 

The  late  Lord  Palmerston  maintained  tire  theory  may  reach  the  public  eye. 
that  the  Plays  of  Shakspere  were  written  .  Under  the  first  head  —  the  "  Early  Life 
by  Lord  Verulam,  who  passed  them  off  of  Shakspere  "  —  our  author  concludes 
under  the  name  of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  that,  beyond  that  primary  instruction 
compromising  his  professional  prospects  which  could  be  obtained  at  the  Free 
and  philosophic  gravity.  '  Grammar   School  at  Stratford,  in  which 

"There,"  observed  his  Lordship  (see  Latin  was  taught  by  one  of  the  masters. 
Eraser's  Magazine^  November  1865)  to  a  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Shakspere  had  no 
company  of  friends  at  "  Broadlands,"  ^  education  from  public  institutions  or  from 
*•  read  that  ("  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,"  by  private  tuition.  Such  is  the  view  main- 
W.  H.  Smith),  and  you  will  come  over  to  ,  tained  by  the  mass  of  the  biographers, 
my  opinion."  When  the  positive  testi- '  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Campbell, 
mony  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses  pre-  Messrs.  Rushton,  Heard,  and  others,  who 
fixed  to  the  edition  of  1623,  was  adduced,  would  have  seven  years  of  the  poet's  life, 
he  remarked,  "  Oh,  those  fellows  always  after  his  sudden  withdrawal  from  school 
stand  up  for  one  another  ;  or  he  may  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  devoted  to  the 
have  been  deceived  like  the  rest."  During  study  of  the  law;  Drs.  Bucknill  and 
the  past  eight  years  evidences  of  Lord  Stearns,  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  the 
Palmerston's  theory  have  been  accumu-  acquiring  of  the  medical  art  ;  while 
lating  in  skilful  hands  ;  but  by  far  the  Bishop  Wordsworth  concludes  his  inter- 
most  masterly  work  upon  the  subject  is  esting  work  with  the  remark :  "  Take  the 
that  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  entire  range  of  English  literature,  put 
Judge,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  together  our  best  authors  who  have  writ- 
University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  ten   upon  subjects   not  professedly  reli- 

His  book  —  the  "  Authorship  of  Shake-  gious  or  theological,  and  we  shall  not 
speare,"  *  an  octavo  of  600  pages  —  seeks  find,  I  believe,  in  them  all  united  so  much 
to  ground  this  belief  upon  scientific  '  evidence  of  the  Bible  having  been  read 
rather  than  circumstantial  evidence,  and  |  and  used  as  we  have  found  in  Shake- 
is  logically  divided  into  parts,  beginning   speare  ^/^«^."  * 

with  the  "  Preliminaries  —  Shakespeare  j  Indeed,  one  commentator  asserts  that 
and  Bacon,"  which  settle,  so  far  as  the  volumes  may  be  filled,  severally,  with 
researches  of  that  day  were  concerned, '  proofs  of  the  dramatist's  familiarity  with 
their  relative  lives,  education,  and  occu- '  husbandry,  farming,  gardening,  and  do- 
pations.  Immediately  following  are  the  '  mestic  economy  ;  military  and  nautical 
*•  Proofs  "  of  the  theory,  which  lead  to  '  affairs,  the  fine  arts,  trade,  politics,  and 
the  next  department  —  "  More  Direct  government ;  handicraft,  horses  and  field 
Proofs."  Then  succeeds  a  series  of  sports,  and  even  the  language  and  arts  of 
*'  Models,"  "  Philosophical  Evidences,"  thieves  and  rogues.  To  which  enumera- 
and  the  "  Spiritual  Illumination,"  while  .  tion  may  be  added  the  exhaustive  knowl- 
the  "Conclusion"  contains  a  treatise  I  edge  of  Court  etiquette  of  which  the 
upon  the  "  Philosopher  and  Poet."  plays  give  evidence,  which  would  be  quite 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  production  as  hazardous  for  untutored  manipulation 
of  a  subtle  intellect,  fortified  by  sound  '  as  matters  of  the  legal  profession  ;  as  to 
scholarship  and  unique  research  among '  which  Lord  Campbell  says  :  "  There  is 
the    Baconian    and    Shaksperian  annals.  \  nothing  so  dangerous  as  for  one  not  of 


It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  present 
critic  (not  convert)  so  to  depict  the  "  ex- 


the  craft  to  tamper  with  our  free-mason- 
ry."    Our  author  follows  the  usually  re- 


traordinary    paradox"  in    its    own    full   ceived  accounts  of  the  father,  John  Shak- 
strength,  together  with  a  few   borrowed   spere,  that   though   he  was   no  doubt  a 


The    Authorship    0/    Shakespeare.      Nathaniel 
Holmes.     Second  edition.     New  York,    1867.     Hurd 


*  Shakespeare's  Use  of  the  Bible.     Charles  Words- 


and  Houghton.  worth.     London,  1864.     P.  290. 
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WHO    WROTE    "SHAKSPERe"? 


I 


respectable  burgher  at  Stratford,  he  was 
certainly  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not 
write  his  name,  and  executed  written  in- 
struments by  making  his  mark  ;  and  that 
the  same  was  the  case  with  his  mother, 
notwithstanding  she  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  family  of  goodly  estate.  These 
historical  facts  are  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  boy  William  could  have  received  no 
"  private  tuition  "  at  the  parental  knee, 
and  that  the  father  bequeathed  not  so 
much  as  a  printed  page  to  his  son. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  there  exists 
no  written  compositions  of  Shakspere 
belonging  to  the  time  previous  to  his  go- 
ing to  London,  and  no  proof  that  there 
ever  was  any,  except  a  mere  tradition  of 
a  lampoon  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
which  no  scrap  has  been  authentically 
preserved.  "  The  verses  which  later  tra- 
ditions have  attributed  to  him,  whether 
as  fragments  of  this  supposed  lampoon,  or 
as  epitaphs  and  epigrams  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  career,  are,  as  any  one 
may  see,  but  miserable  doggerel  at  the 
best,  and  might  have  been  written  by  the 
sorriest  poetaster."  Shakspere  is  said, 
by  Rowe  and  Aubrey,  to  have  made  in 
late  life  the  well-known  lines  upon  John- 
a-Combe,  which  effusion  the  biographers 
vainly  attempt  to  blot  from  their  memo- 
ries. Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  is  con- 
strained to  remark :  *  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  (Shakspere)  did  crack  this 
innocent  joke  upon  his  friend,  using,  as 
he  would  be  likely  to  use,  an  old,  well- 
known  jest,  and  giving  it  a  new  turn  upon 
the  money-lender's  name." 

Mr.  Dowdall,  in  an  existing  letter  to 
Edward  Southwell,  dated  April  lo,  1692,  f 
remarks  that  Shakspere's  epitaph  was 
written  by  the  poet  himself  a  little  before 
his  death.  Furthermore  it  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Steevens  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  "  Shakespeare  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  written  any  verses  on  his 
contemporaries,  either  in  praise  of  the 
living,  or  in  honour  of  th'e  dead."  J  There 
are,  however,  several  verses  io  existence 


*  Memoir  of  Shakespeare.  R.  G.  White.  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  1865.     P.  101. 

t  Ibid.     P.  107. 

X  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Johnson,  Steevens,  Reed. 
London,  1803.    Vol.  I.  p.  90. 


attributed  to  Shakspere  which  are  so  un- 
worthy of  his  exalted  muse  that  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell  considers  them  as  necessarily  im- 
plying "a  deterioration  of  power  for 
which  no  one  has  assigned  a  sufficient 
reason."  * 

Several  of  the  leading  essayists  upon 
Shakspere  are  quoted  who  were  unable 
to  find  agreement  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Poet's  strange  Bohemian  life  and  the 
products  of  his  genius,  which  have  be- 
come as  it  were  the  very  spine  of  modern 
literature. 

The  German  critic  Schlegel,  equally  amazed 
at  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  the  depth 
of  the  philosophy  of  these  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, the  author  of  which  he  could  not  but 
consider  as  one  who  had  mastered  "  all  the 
things  and  relations  of  this  world,"  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  the  received  accounts  of 
his  life  to  be  "  a  mere  fabulous  story,  a  blind 
and  extravagant  error."  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  bare 
proposition  that  this  man  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with  only 
such  a  history  as  we  possess  of  his  earlier  life, 
education,  studies,  and  pursuits,  could  have 
begun  almost  immediately  to  produce  the 
matchless  works  which  we  know  by  his  name, 
not  merely  the  most  masterly  works  of  art, 
and  as  such,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  critics, 
surpassing  the  Greek  tragedy  itself,  but  classi- 
cal poems  and  plays  the  most  profoundly 
philosophical  in  the  English  language  or  in 
any  other  (for  no  less  a  critic  than  Goethe  has 
awarded  this  high  praise),  may  justly  strike  us 
at  the  outset  as  simply  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd. "What,"  exclaims  Coleridge  at  this 
consequence  of  the  traditional  biography, 
"  are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport  ?  .  .  .  Does 
God  choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey  divine 
truths  to  man  ?  "  Emerson,  no  less  consider- 
ing that  the  Shakespeare  Society  had  ascertained 
that  this  William  Shakespeare  was  a  "good- 
natured  sort  of  man,  a  jovial  actor,  manager, 
and  shareholder,  not  in  any  striking  manner 
distinguished  from  other  actors  and  man- 
agers," and  that  he  was  "  a  veritable  farmer  " 
withal,  ...  is  apparently  obliged  to  lay  down 
the  problem  in  despair,  with  the  significant 
confession  :  "  I  cannot  marry  this  fact  to  his 
verse.  Other  admirable  men  have  led  lives  in 
some  sort  of  keeping  with  their  thought ;  but 
this  man  in  wide  contrast."  In  like  manner 
Jean  Paul  Richter  "  would  have  him  buried,  if 
his  life  were  like  his  writings,  with  Pythag- 


j      *  HalliweWs  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
.  P.  270. 
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oras,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  highest  nobility 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  same  best  conse- 
crated earth  of  our  globe,  God's  flower-garden 
in  the  deep  North."  .  .  .  Carlyle,  that  other 
master-critic  of  our  time,  chewing  the  cud  of 
*'  this  careless  mortal,  open  to  the  universe 
and  its  influences,  not  caring  strenuously  to 
open  himself ;  who,  Prometheus-like,  will 
scale  Heaven  (if  it  must  be  so),  and  is  satisfied 
if  he  therewith  pay  the  rent  of  his  London 
playhouses,"  as  it  were,  with  the  imperturba- 
bility of  Teufelsdroch  himself,  simply  breaks 
out  at  last  with  the  brief  exclamation  :  "  An 
unparalleled  mortal." 

Our  author  maintains  that  it  does  not 
appear  by  any  direct  proof  that  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  any  one  of  the  plays  or 
poems  was  ever  seen,  even  in  the  writer's 
time,  in  his  own  handwriting,  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  afford  any  conclusive 
evidence,  however  probable,  that  he  was 
the  original  author. 

I  remember  (says  Ben  Jonson)  the  players 
have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writings  (whatsoever 
he  penn'd)  hee  never  blotted  out  a  line.  "  We 
have  only  to  suppose  for  a  moment,"  observes 
our  author,  "that  the  manuscripts  may  have 
been  copied  by  him  from  some  unknown  com- 
plete and  finished  originals,  which  were  kept 
a  secret  from  the  world,  and  this  wonder  of 
the  players  would  be  at  once  explained." 

Citing  the  custom  of  Bacon,  Burke, 
Goethe,  Alfieri,  Virgil,  and  others  of  first 
writing  in  brief,  then  extending,  and 
finally  of  subjecting  the  whole  to  rigid 
correction,  the  author  remarks  :  — 

Where  is  the  record  in  all  literary  history 
of  extended  compositions  like  these  dramas 
having  been  spun  out  in  this  Arachne-like 
fashion  ?  Common  actors  might  possibly  be- 
lieve, or  imagine,  that  their  facetious  manager, 
amidst  the  daily  bustle  of  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  few  hours  of  leisure  which  he  could  snatch 
from  business  or  from  sleep,  out  of  his  miracu- 
lous invention,  and  with  the  inspired  pen  of 
born  genius,  could  dash  off  a  Hamlet  or  a  Lear 
as  easily  as  twinkle  his  eye. 

He  maintains  that  the  judicious  judge 
and  critic  must  rather  turn  his  search  to 
the  retired  chambers  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  the 
Lodge  at  Twickenham  Park,  or  to  the 
gardens  at  Gorhambury,  where  sat  brood- 
ing in  silence  and  in  private  the  great 
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soul  that  had  taken 
his  province." 

In  the  Returne  from  Peniassus,  *  1606, 
Act  V.  sc.  I,  one  Studioso^  "  going  aside," 
says  :  — 

Better  it  is  'mongst  fiddlers  to  be  chiefe, 
Then  at  plaiers  trencher  beg  reliefe. 

Engla7td  ^fiordcs  those  glorious  vagabonds, 
That  carried  erst  their  fardels  on  their  backes. 
Coursers  to  ride  on  through  the  gazing  streetes, 
Sooping  it  in  their  glaring  satten  sutes. 
And  Pages  to  attend  their  Maisterships. 
With  mouthing  words  that  better  wits  have 

framed, 
They  purchase  lands,  and  now  Esquires  are 

made. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Shak- 
spere  was  the  only  one  of  his  profession 
who  by  pecuniary  successes  was  enabled 
to  purchase  lands,  and  by  agrant-of-arms, 
made  to  his  father  in  1599,  became  him- 
self by  its  descent  an  Esquire,  1601. 

That  Shakspere  was  universally  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  author  of  th^ 
Sonnets^  and  that  the  fact  was  never 
questioned  until  a  recent  date,  our  author 
admits,  though  he  adduces  some  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  contrary  was 
known,  or,  at  least,  strongly  suspected, 
by  some  persons  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Dyce  gives  warning  that 
the  allusions  scattered  through  the  whole 
series  of  Sonnets  are  not  to  be  hastily  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  circumstances  of 
Shakspere,  although  "  one  or  two  of 
them  reflect  his  genuine  feelings."  f  Mr. 
Halliwell  observes  :  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  contemporary  writers  refer  to  them 
(the  Sonnets)  much  oftener  than  to  the 
plays."  J 

A  writer  on  this  subject  in  the  Athe- 
nceum  (September  13,  1856)  remarks  : 

There  is  the  one  great  fact  to  begin  with  — 
Shakespeare  never  claimed  the  plays  as  his 
own.  Ilis  poems  he  claimed  and  his  sonnets 
he  claimed ;  and  there  is  an  undoubted  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  a  man  who  cared 
for  Lucrece  and    Venus  and  Adonis  could  be 

*  The  Returne  front  Pernassus,  or  The  Scourge  of 
Simony.  Ptibliquely  acted  by  the  Students  of  Saint 
JohfC s  College  in  Cambridge.     1606. 

t  ■Shakespeare' s  Works.  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  Londoa 
1866.     Second  edition,  Vol.  I.  pp.  98-9. 

X  Hall iweWs  Life.     London,  1848.     Pp.  158-9. 
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negligent  about  Hamlet  and  Othello.  Yet 
Shakespeare  was  unquestionably  indifferent 
about  the  dramas  which  were  played  in  his 
name  at  the  theatres  and  at  the  Court,  and 
died  without  seeing  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  intellectual  works  that  ever  issued  from  the 
brain  of  man  set  in  the  custody  of  typ  e. 

At  a  later  stage  the  author  explains  in 
extenso  his  views  for  maintaining  that 
Lucrece  and  Venus  and  Adonis  were 
dedicated  to  Southampton,  under  the 
name  of  Shakspere,  as  an  arranged  and 
designed  cover  for  the  real  author. 

The  argument  for  the  learning  and  philo- 
sophic attainments  of  Shakespeare  must  de- 
pend upon  the  internal  evidence  contained  in 
the  writings  themselves,  not  only  unsupported 
in  any  adequate  manner,  but  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  known  facts  of 
his  personal  history. 

farmer,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  after 
laborious  research,  undertook  to  produce 
a  list  of  the  translations  of  ancient  au- 
thors known  to  have  existed  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  as 
a  source  of  all  his  classical  erudition  — 

But  it  falls  far  short  of  furnishing  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  matter,  in  our  day,  and 
in  the  face  of  numerous  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, scarcely  less  decisive  than  this  one,  that 
the  Tlmon  of  Athens  turns  out  to  have  been 
founded  in  great  part  upon  the  untranslated 
Greek  of  Lucian  ;  *  besides  that  it  is  now 
clear  enough  to  the  attentive  student,  that 
this  author  drew  materials,  ideas,  and  even 
expressions  from  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  and  even  Plato,  no  less  than 
from  the  Latin  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Seneca,  and  Tacitus  .  .  .  apparently  with  the 
utmost  indifference  to  the  question  whether 
they  had  ever  been  translated  into  English  or 
not. 

Indeed,  Rowe  found  traces  in  Shak- 
spere of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  ;  Col- 
man,  of  Ovid  ;  Pope,  of  Dares  Phygius, 
and  other  Greek  authors  ;  Farmer,  of 
Horace  and  Virgil ;  Malone,  of  Lucre- 
tius, Statins,  Catullus,  Seneca,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  ;  Steevens,  of  Plautus  ; 
Knight,  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  ; 
and  White  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

Mr.  Colman  notes  the  fact  as  quite 
certain  that  the  author  of  the  Tanning  of 
the  Shrew  had  at  least  read  Ovid,  from 
whose  Epistles  we  find  these  lines  :  — 

H^c  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

In  the  same  tract  occurs  Ben  Jonson's 
celebrated  charge  of  Shakspere's  "  small 

*  KnigMs  studies  of  Shakspere.      P.    71-      ^«<^- 
O^a  (ed,  Dindorf,  Lipsiae,  1858).    Vol.  I.  pp.  30-51- 


Latin  and  less  Greek"  as  seeming  abso- 
lutely to 

decide  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  both ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  time  a  man 
who  has  any  Greek  is  seldom  without  a  very 
competent  share  of  Latin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dyce  re- 
marks :  — 

I  believe,  however,  Jonson's  meaning  to  be 
—  that  to  his  comparatively  slender  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Shakspere  never  added  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  ;  and  such  I  am  persuaded 
was  the  case.t 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  little  more 
than  a  reproduction,  in  a  different  dress, 
of  the  Menazchmi oi  Plautus,  also  an  author 
frequently  quoted  by  Bacon.  The  first 
performance  of  the  play  took  place  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  revels,  1594,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  historically  certain  that 
Bacon  furnished,  at  least,  a  masque^  and, 
as  our  author  attempts  to  prove,  this 
play  also  ;  and  there  was  no  English 
translation  of  the  Menoechinih^loxQ  1595. 
The  jnasque  alluded  to  is  described  and 
attributed  to  Bacon  by  Mr.  Spedding. 
Ritson  maintains  that  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  not  originally  Shakspere's, 
but  proceeded  from  some  playwright 
who  was  capable  of  reading  the  Me- 
noechtni  without  a  translation.  While 
Capell  very  justly  remarks  :  "  If  the  poet 
had  not  dipped  into  Plautus,  surreptiis 
had  never  stood  in  his  copy,  the  transla- 
tion having  no  such  agjiomen,  but  calling 
one  brother  simply  Mencechmus,  the 
other  SosiclesP 

Judge  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  the 
author  of  the  pseudo-plays  of  Shakspere 
must  have  been  also  conversant  with  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  The  plots 
of  several  of  the  plays  are  taken  from  the 
stories  of  Cinthio,  Boccaccio,  and  Belle- 
forest,  which  "are  not  known  to  have 
been  translated  into  English.  He,  how- 
ever, admits  that  one  volume  of  Painter's 
translation  of  the  Histoires  Ti'agiques 
and  Florio's  Montaigjte  were  in  existence 
as  early  as  1603.  Of  these  modern  lan- 
guages Mr.  Dyce  apprehends  that  Shak- 
spere "  knew  but  little,"  while  Mr.  Grant 
White  affirms  :  "  Italian  and  French  were 
not  taught,  we  may  be  sure,  at  Stratford 
Grammar  School."  % 

The  dramatist's  medical  knowledge  is 
of  such  profundity,  that  Dr.  Bucknill  ob- 
serves :  — 


*  Appendix  lo  Colniati  s  Translation  of  Terence. 
t  Dyce.     Second  edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 
%  Whitis  Memoir.     P.  21. 
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The  immortal  dramatist  paid  an  amount 
of  attention  to  subjects  of  medical  interest 
scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  learned  and  in- 
genious argument,  that  this  intellectual  king 
of  men  had  devoted  seven  good  years  of  his 
life  to  the  practice  of  law.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Shakspere 
might  have  gained  his  apparently  ex- 
haustless  knowledge  of  medicine  from 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall  — 

This  is  indeed  possible  (replies  our  author), 
but  it  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  special  feature  in  the  plays  if  it 
did  not  require  us  to  carry  back  his  medical 
studies,  at  least,  to  the  date  of  King  John, 
and  almost  make  them  encroach  upon  those 
seven  good  years  already  demanded  for  the 
study  of  law,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  evidence  in  his  personal  history  that 
he  had  ever  looked  into  a  book  of  law  or 
medicine. 

Bacon  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
medicine,  that  he  gives  a  general  survey 
of  medical  learning  down  to  his  own 
time  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Dr.  Bucknill  notices  that  "  there  is  more 
of  medicine  than  of  law  in  Bacon's  Es- 
says and  Advancement  of  Learning.^'' 

Our  author  devotes  much  space  to  a 
scholarly  and  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  medical  views  of  Shakspere 
and  those  of  Bacon,  and  concludes  that 
the  Shaksperian  expressions  are  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len, Hippocrates,  Rabelais,  and  others 
with  whose  writings  Bacon  was  quite  fa- 
miliar, for  he  cites  and  reviews  those 
very  authors,  with  many  more.  Instan- 
ces adduced  by  Dr.  Bucknill  amount,  not 
merely  to  evidence,  but  to  proof,  that 
Shakspere  had  read  widely  in  medical 
literature  ;  while  the  learned  physician, 
commenting  upon  the  dramatist's  knowl- 
edge of  psychology,  remarks  that  "  it  has 
been  possible  to  compare  his  knowledge 
with  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  present  day."  f  And  yet  no  period 
of  Shakspere's  life  is  known  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  he 
bequeaths  no  trace  of  a  library  in  his  will. 

He  was  a  lawyer,  too  !  We  are  as- 
sured that  his  use  of  legal  terms  and 
phrases  and  his  representations  of  legal 
proceedings  are  of  such  a  kind  and 
character  that  it  is  apparent  at  once  to 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer  that  the  writer  had 
been  educated  to  that  profession. 

*  Shakespeare's  Medical  Knowledge,     J.  C.  Buck- 
nill, M.D.     London,  i860, 
t  Bucknili's   Medical  Knowledge  0/  Shakespeare. 


No  acquaintance  which  William  Shake- 
speare could  have  had  with  law,  consistently 
with  the  known  facts  of  his  life,  can  reason- 
ably account  for  this  striking  feature  in  the 
plays.  It  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  office  of  a 
bailiff,  and  the  considerations  referred  to  by 
Lord  Campbell  ought  to  be  taken  as  satisfac- 
tory that  he  could  never  have  been  a  regular 
student  at  law  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  es- 
pecially since  his  Lordship  did  not  become  a 
convert  to  this  unavoidable  and  very  necessary 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Collier. 

Lord  Campbell  remarks  upon  Shak- 
spere's juridical  phrases  and  forensic  al- 
lusions :  "  On  the  retrospect  I  am  amazed, 
not  only  by  their  number,  but  by  the  ac- 
curacy and  propriety  with  which  they 
are  uniformly  introduced  ;  "  and  he  adds  : 
"  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  for 
one  not  of  the  craft  to  tamper  with  our 
free-masonry."  * 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  we 
might  be  justified  in  believing  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
office  at  Stratford  without  any  direct 
proof  of  the  fact,  mainly  relying,  with  Mr. 
Collier,  upon  "  the  seeming  utter  impos- 
sibility of  Shakespeare's  having  acquired,, 
on  any  other  theory,  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  law  which  he  undoubtedly 
displays."  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  permanence  of  this  view  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  the  Retrospect  of  his  work,  ad- 
dresses Mr.  Collier  in  these  words  :  — 

Still  I  warn  you  that  I  myself  remain  rather 
sceptical.  All  that  I  can  admit  to  you  is  that 
you  may  be  right.  Resuming  the  judge,  how- 
ever, I  must  lay  down  that  your  opponents  are 
not  called  upon  to  prove  a  negative,  and  that 
the  onus  probandi  rests  upon  you.  You  must 
likewise  remember  that  you  require  us  im- 
plicitly to  believe  a  fact,  which,  were  it  true, 
positive  and  irrefragable  evidence  in  Shake- 
speare's own  hand-writing  might  have  been 
forthcoming  to  establish  it.  Not  having  been 
actually  enrolled  as  an  attorney,  neither  the 
records  of  the  local  court  at  Stratford,  nor  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  would  pre- 
sent his  name,  in  being  concerned  in  any  suits 
as  an  attorney  ;  but  it  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that  there  would  have  been 
deeds  or  wills  witnessed  by  him  still  extant, 
and,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  none  such 
can  be  discovered.  Nor  can  this  considera- 
tion be  disregarded,  that  between  Nash's 
Epistle  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Chalmers'  suggestion,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after,  there  is  no  hint  by  his  foes  or 
his  friends  of  Shakespeare's  having  consumed 
pens,  paper,  ink,  and  pounce  in  an  attorney's 
office  at  Stratfordt 


*  Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements.     Joha  Lord 
Camj)bell.     London,  1359.     P.  107. 
t  Campbell.     P.  no. 
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Mr.  Rushton,  in  his  work  upon  the 
legal  acquirements  of  Shakspere,  after 
noticing  the  usually  received  theory  that 
the  poet's  knowledge  of  law  was  more  in- 
tuitive than  acquired,  observes  that  even 
if  that  master-mind  could  possibly  have 
possessed  double  the  unequalled  genius 
which  exalted  him  so  far  above  the  gen- 
erality of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  use  and  apply  law- 
terms  of  a  purely  technical  nature  in  the 
manner  appearing  in  his  compositions 
without  considerable  knowledge  of  that 
mighty  and  abstruse  science  —  the  law  of 
England.* 

Mr.  Grant  White  exclaims  :  — 

To  what,  then,  must  we  attribute  the  fact, 
that  of  all  the  plays  that  have  survived  of 
those  written  between  1580  and  1620,  Shake- 
speare's are  the  most  noteworthy  in  this  re- 
spect ?  And  the  significance  of  this  fact  is 
heightened  by  another  —  that  it  is  only  to  the 
language  of  the  law  that  he  exhibits  this  in- 
clination. .  .  .  Legal  phrases  flow  from  his 
pen  as  a  part  of  his  vocabulary,  and  parcel  of 
his  thought. 

As  the  courts  of  law  in  Shakspere's 
time  occupied  much  more  attention  than 
they  do  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  in  attendance  upon  them  that  he 
picked  up  his  legal  vocabulary.  But  this 
same  able  commentator  considers  this 
supposition  as  not  only  failing  to  account 
for  the  poet's  peculiar  freedom  and  ex- 
.actness  in  the  use  of  the  phraseology  —  it 
does  not  even  place  him  in  the  way  of 
"learning  those  terms  his  use  of  which  is 
most  remarkable,  which  are  not  such  as 
he  would  have  heard  at  ordinary  proceed- 
ings at  nisi  prius,  but  such  as  refer  to 
the  tenure  or  transfer  of  real  property  : 
"fine  and  recovery,"  "statutes  mer- 
chant," "  purchase,"  "  indenture,"  "  ten- 
ure," "  double  voucher,"  "  fee  simple," 
"fee  farm,"  "remainder,"  "reversion," 
"forfeiture,"  and  the  like. 

This  conveyancer's  jargon  (concludes  Mr. 
White)  could  not  have  been  picked  up  by 
hanging  round  the  courts  of  law  in  London 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  suits  as 
to  the  title  of  real  property  were  compara- 
tively so  rare.  And  beside,  Shakespeare  uses 
his  law  just  as  freely  in  his  early  plays,  written 
in  his  first  London  years,  as  in  those  pro- 
duced at  a  later  period.t 

Finally,  so  accurate  and  precise  is  the 
use  of  legal  parlance  by  this  man,  who  is 
not  authentically  known  to  have  devoted 

*  Shakespeare  a  Lawyer,    W.  L.  Rushton.     Lon- 
don, 1858.     P.  4- 
t  Whitens  Memoir.    .Pp.  46-7. 
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one  isolated  moment  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  law,  that  Lord  Campbell  express- 
es his  astonishment  and  m.arvels  that, 
"  while  novelists  and  dramatists  are  con- 
stantly making  mistakes  as  to  the  law  of 
marriage,  of  wills,  and  of  inheritance,  to 
Shakespeare's  law,  lavishly  as  he  pro- 
pounds it,  there  can  neither  be  demurrer, 
nor  bill  of  exceptions,  nor  writ  of  error."  * 
In  mentioning  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  Shakspere  and  Bacon,  our 
author  notes  that  in  1587,  when  the  for- 
mer is  supposed  to  have  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, Bacon  has  already  been  called  to 
the  Utter  Bar,  has  become  a  bencher, 
and  sits  at  the  Reader's  Table  in  Gray's 
Inn.  At  the  Christmas  Revels  of  that 
year  he  assists  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inn 
in  getting  up  the  tragedy  of  the  Misfor- 
tunes of  Arthur  y2in<\  certain  masques  for 
which  he  writes  some  additional  speeches, 
while  Shakspere  is  yet  but  a  mere  "  ser- 
viture  "  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and 
still  unsuspected  of  being  the  author  of 
anything.  Thus  runs  the  story  of  Francis 
Bacon — in  1589  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  theatre-going  young  lords,  Essex, 
Southampton,  Rutland,  Montgomery,  and 
the  rest;  in  1593,  still  pursuing  his 
studies  in  his  retreats  ;  now  presenting 
the  Queen  with  a  somiet  composed  by 
himself,  "though  professing,"  as  he  says 
in  parenthesis,  "  not  to  be  a  poet ;  "  and 
then,  by  reason  of  expensive  habits,  com- 
pelled to  obtain  help  from  the  Lombards 
and  Jews.  In  1592,  writing  to  Lord 
Burghley,  Bacon  says  :  — 

Again  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  some- 
what move  me  :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  that  I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful, 
yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend  nor  my  course  to 
get.  .' .  .  And  if  your  Lordship  will  not  carry 
me  on  I  will  not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who 
reduced  himself  with  contemplation  unto  vol- 
untary poverty;  but  this  I  will  do  ;  I  will  sell 
the  inheritance  that  I  have,  and  purchase 
some  lease  of  quick  revenue,  or  some  office  of 
gain  that  shall  be  executed  by  deputy  and  so 
give  over  all  care  of  service,  and  become  some 
sorry  book-maker.t 

In  that  very  year  Robert  Greene 
{Groafs  Worth  of  Wit)  discovers  that  a 
new  poet  has  arisen,  who  is  becoming 
"the  only  Shakescene  in  a  countrey." 
Meanwhile  Bacon  is  embarrassed  with 
duns  and  Jews'  bonds,  and  is  "poor  and 
sickly,  working  for  bread." 

The  good  Lady  Ann,  his  mother,  a  pious 

*  Campbell.     P.  108. 
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soul,  in  creed  a  Calvinist  and  in  morals 
a  Puritan,  begins  to  observe  that  Francis 
*'is  continually  sickly  ...  by  untimely 
going  to  bed  and  then  musing  iiescio  quid 
when  he  should  sleep."  "  We  only  get," 
observes  our  author,  "  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  his  private  and  secret  studies, 
or  of  the  exigency  that  made  them  pri- 
vate." 

In  1594,  some  eight  or  ten  of  the 
earlier  plays  were  already  upon  the  stage, 
and  were  generally  taken  to  be  the  work 
of  Shakspere,  "  though  none  of  them  had 
as  yet  been  printed  under  his  name."  It 
is  assumed  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
prior  to  the  year  1598  Shakspere's  name 
had  not  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
any  printed  play,  and  that  it  was  only 
in  that  year  that  the  quartos  bore  the 
titles  of  the  plays  as  "  written,"  "newly 
augmented  and  corrected,"  or  "  newly 
set-forth  and  over-seen,"  by  W.  Shak- 
spere. Our  author  observes  that  down 
to  the  year  1598  nothing  definite  any- 
where appears,  except  the  dedications  to 
Southampton  and  the  allusions  which 
followed,  on  which  to  base  the  claim  of 
the  authorship  of  the  plays  for  Shak- 
spere, beyond  the  bare  fact  that  the 
plays  were  upon  the  stage  in  the  theatres 
which  he  was  connected  with,  and  were 
generally  attributed  to  him  ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  declined  the  honour  of 
their  paternity.  The  fact  is  by  no  means 
to  be  ignored  that  several  of  the  plays 
attributed  to  the  poet  during  his  life  are 
now  indisputably  proved  not  to  be  the 
product  of  his  pen. 

Hereupon  our  author  hints  at  the  pith 
of  his  theory  and  offers  the  view  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  these  plays  came 
from  Gray's  Inn,  and  were  the  early  at- 
tempts of  a  briefless  young  barrister  who 
did  not  desire  to  be  known  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  and  who  meant  to  "  profess 
not  to  be  a  poet,"  but  to  whom  any 
"  lease  of  quick  revenue  "  might  not  be 
unacceptable  and  cover  some  practical 
necessity  —  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  this  "  absolute  Johannes  Factotum  " 
would  be   just  the  man  to  suit  his    pur 


never  writer,"  notes  our  author,  "must 
have  meant  one  never  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  writer  of  plays,  and  could  not 
well  be  William  Shakespeare  himself, 
who  was  writing  so  much  for  the  ever- 
reading  public."  This  play  contains 
''one  of  those  numerous  instances  of 
similarity  not  to  say  identity  of  thought 
(between  the  works  of  Shakspere  and 
Bacon)  which,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  themselves,  are  nevertheless, 
scarcely  less  convincive  than  the  most 
direct  evidence  when  considered  with  all 
the  rest."  In  the  Advancement,  treating 
of  moral  culture.  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle 
as  saying  that  "young  men  are  no  fit 
auditors  of  moral  philosophy,"  because 
"  they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling 
heat  of  their  affections,  nor  attempered 
with  time  and  experience."  In  the  Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida  we  have  the  same  thing 
in  these  words  :  — 

Not  so  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Spedding  remarks  that  Aristotle 
speaks  only  of  '•'■political  philosophy," 
and  that  the  error  of  Bacon  is  followed 
by  Shakspere.  This  instance  may  have 
been  tlie  fruit  of  plagiarism,  but  our 
author  urges  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
argument  in  the  play  is  so  exactly  in 
keeping  with  Bacon's  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
a  mere  plagiarist  would  have  followed 
him  so  profoundly.  At  a  later  stage  of 
the  work  are  given  many  hundred  paral- 
lelisms of  word  and  thought  between  the 
works  of  these  great  contemporaries,  who 
never,  by  briefest  hint,  gave  indication 
that  either  was  cognisant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other,  which  singularity 
urged  the  writer  in  the  AthencEu?n,  quoted 
above,  to  remark  : 

Bacon  was  rather  fond  of  speaking  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  of  quoting  their  wit  and 


pose  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  [recording  their  sayings.     In  his  Apophthegms 
an  express   bargain   would   be    struck  in  ' 
terms  between  them  in  the  first  instance, 
but  rather  that    the    arrangement  came 
about  gradually  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  circumstance  is  mentioned  under 
which  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  made  its 
first  appearance,  1609,  as  worthy  of 
special  note  in  this  connection.  The 
preface    announces  it  thus  :  "  A    never- 


we  find  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  Ra- 
leigh's power  of  repartee.  How  came  such 
a  gatherer  of  wit,  humours,  and  characters  to 
ignore  the  greatest  man  living  "i  Had  he  a 
reason  for  his  omission  ?  It  were  idle  to  as- 
sume that  Bacon  failed  to  see  the  greatness  of 
Lear  and  Macbeth.  There  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  this  silence. 

One  singular  instance  of    parallelism 


writer  to  an  ever-reader.     Newes."     "  A 'occurs  in  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  ^nd 
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the  Winter's  Tale.  Bacon  maintained 
that  "  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all 
the  months  of  the  year ;  in  which  sever- 
ally things  of  beauty  may  be  in  their 
season  ;  "  and  he  proceeds  to  name  the 
flowers  proper  to  each  month  and  season. 
"  Now,"  remarks  our  author,  "  the  flowers 
named  in  the  Cottage  Scene  of  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Winter's  Tale  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  cal- 
endar, and  in  about  the  same  order  as 
those  of  the  essay."  As  thus,  in  the 
essay  :  — 

For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter 
part  of  November,  you  must  take  such  things 
as  are  green  all  winter  .  .  .  rosemary  .  .  . 
lavender  .  .  .  marjoram. 

Perdita  (in  the  play) :  — 

Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 

The  Essay :  — 

Primroses ;  for  March,  there  come  violets, 
especially  the  single  blue  —  the  yellow  daffo- 
dil; in  April  follow  the  double  white  violet  — 
the  cowslip ;  flower-de-^luces,  and  lilies  of  all 
natures — the  pale  daffodil. 

Perdita:  — 

Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds   of  March  with  beauty ;    violets 

dim,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  pale  primroses ;  .  .  .  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  ! 

The  essay  :  — 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts  ; 
the  French  marigold ;  lavender  in  flowers ;  in 
July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties. 

Perdita  :  — 

Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,  — 
Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o' 

th' season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gilliflowers  ; 
Hot  lavendar,  mint,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun  : 
.  .  .  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer. 

Mr.  Spedding  notices  these  resem- 
blances, and  observes  that  if  this  essay 
had  been  contained  in  the  earlier  edition 
of  Bacon's  'works,  some  expressions 
would  have  made  him  suspect  that  Shak- 
spere  had  been  reading  it.  But  this  par- 
ticular essay  was  not  printed  until  1625, 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
poet    having    plagiarized.      "  Nor   is   it 


probable  that  Bacon  would  have  anything 
to  learn  of  William  Shakespeare  concern- 
ing the  science  of  gardening."  Dr. 
Bucknill,  betrayed  into  a  rhapsody  upon 
the  genius  of  Shakspere,  exclaims  :  — 

Had  he  not  been  a  poet,  might  he  not  have 
been  a  philosopher  }  Some  American  writer 
has  lately  started  the  idea  that  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  written  by  Bacon !  Verily 
were  it  not  for  the  want  of  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  verbal  euphony  which  is  displayed  in 
Bacon's  Essays,  one  might  rather  think  that 
they  were  some  of  Shakespeare's  own  rough 
memoranda  on  men  and  motives,  which  had 
strayed  from  his  desk. 

But  Bacon's  admirable  biographer, 
Mr.  Spedding,  maintains  that  the  philoso- 
pher was  not  without  the  fine  phrensy  of 
the  poet,  and  that,  if  it  had  taken  the  ordi- 
nary direction,  it  would  have  carried  him 
to  a  place  among  the  great  poets.  George 
Darley  selected  Bacon  as  a  biographical 
land-mark,  "because  he  is  a  poetical  im- 
aginator  ;  because  dramatic  poets  are  (or 
ought  to  be)  philosophers  ;  and  because 
his  influence  upon  our  Human  Literature 
has  been,  through  the  direction  he  gave 
to  the  world  of  Thought,  far  more  con- 
siderable than  palpable."  * 

Even  Macaulay  admitted  that  the 
poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon's 
mind  ;  but,  not  like  his  wit,  so  powerful 
as  occasionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his 
reason.  Our  author  makes  strong  his 
view  of  Bacon's  talent  for  poetry  by  quo- 
tations from  various  masques  and  son- 
nets now  well  authenticated  as  the  work 
of  the  philosopher. 

Concerning  Lord  Verulam's  Metrical 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  friend  the  learned  and  pious 
poet,  George  Herbert,  as  "the  best 
judge  of  Divinity  and  Poesy  met,"  it  is 
very  justly  observed  that  it  was  the  so- 
lace of  his  idle  hours  during  a  time  of 
impaired  health,  about  a  year  before  his 
death.  In  idea  and  sentiment  he  was 
absolutely  limited  to  the  original  Psalm  ; 
nevertheless,  in  elegance,  ease  of  rhythmic 
flovV,  and  pathetic  sweetness,  many  pas- 
sages are  not  unworthy  of  Herbert  him- 
self. 

The  researches  of  Messrs.  Spedding 
and  Dixon  have  brought  to  light,  from 
the  same  bundle  of  the  Lambeth  MSS. 
in  which  were  found  the  speeches  for  the 
Essex  Masque,  arranged  by  Bacon,  a  pa- 
per without  date,  title,  or  heading,  but 
which  is  thought   to  be  of  the  date  of 

*  Works  0/ Beattmont  and  Fletcher.  Darley.  Lon- 
don, 1839.     P'  ^7- 
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Romeo  and  Juliet.  Mr.  Spedding  evi- 
dently believes  the  piece  to  have  been 
written  by  Bacon,  of  which  indeed  there 
is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  be  noted  here  is,  that  in 
it  the  Baconian  prose  actually  runs  into 
Shaksperian  rhymed  verse  under  our 
very  eyes,  thus: — "And  at  last,  this 
present  year,  out  of  one  of  the  holiest 
vaults,  was  delivered  to  him  an  oracle  in 
these  words  :  "  — 

Seated  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
A  land  there  is  no  other  land  may  touch, 
Where  reigns  a  queen  in  peace  and  honour 

true; 
Stories  or  fables  do  describe  no  such. 
Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear, 
As  she,  in  holding  up  the  world  opprest ; 
Supplying  with  her  virtue  everywhere 
Weakness  of  friends,  errors  of  servants  best. 
No  nation  breeds  a  warmer  blood  for  war, 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  majesty  ; 
No  age  hath  ever  wits  refined  so  far, 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  policy  : 
To  her  thy  son  must  make  his  sacrifice, 
If  he  will  have  the  morning  of  his  eyes.* 

Bacon  was  earnestly  engaged  in  dra- 
matic entertainments  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  arrived 
in  London  to  join  the  Blackfriars  Com- 
pany, as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  fame. 
Our  author  mentions  the  fact,  that  even 
as  late  as  December  9,  1613,  the  philoso- 
pher of  his  own  motion  prepares  a 
masque  for  his  Majesty's  entertainment, 
which,  an  account  says,  "will  stand  him 
in  2,000/." 

It  is  argued  that  Bacon's  course  of  life, 
his  years  of  retirement,  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Elizabeth,  either  in  the  re- 
treats at  Gorhambury  and  at  Twicken- 
ham Park,  or  in  town  at  Gray's  Inn  and 
Anthony  Bacon's  house,  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  chronology  of  the 
plays,  and  might  reasonably  have  af- 
forded the  opportunity  and  incentive  for 
their  production.  The  fond  mother, 
Lady  Ann  Bacon,  on  one  occasion  states 
that  her  sons  Anthony  and  Francis  are 
having  plays  at  Anthony's  house,  ".very 
much  to  the  delight  of  Essex  and  his  jo- 
vial crew,"  but,  as  the  pious  lady  fears, 
"  to  the  peril  of  her  sons'  souls  ;  "  since 
plays  and  novels  are  burned  privately  by 
the  bishops,  and  publicly  by  the  Puritans. 

At  the  time  of  the  Christmas  Revels, 
1594,  Lady  Ann  writes  to  Anthony  that 
she  "  trusts  they  will  not  mum,  nor  mask, 
nor  sinfully  revel ;  "  f  but,  as  our  author 

*  Masque.     Spedding' i  Life  and  Letters.     Vol.  I. 
p.  388. 
t  Dixotis  Personal  Hiitory.    P.  68. 


observes,  Francis  takes  a  leading  part  in 
the  preparations,  writing  a  masque  for 
one  thing.  From  this  date  until  1600  the 
plays  are  rapidly  appearing,  while  Bacon 
is  still  trammelled  by  pecuniary  strin- 
gency. At  an  intermediate  period,  writ- 
ing to  Essex,  he  observes:  "But  even 
for  that  point  of  estate  and  means,  I 
partly  lean  to  Thales'  opinion,  that  a 
philosopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will." 
This  must  refer  to  some  new  source  of 
revenue,  as  Bacon  had  not  humbled  him- 
self to  the  level  of  "a  sorry  book-maker." 

In  1607-8  Bacon  is  engaged  upon  his 
Characters  of  Julius  and  Augustus 
CcBsar,  and  by  some  marvellous  accident 
the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ccgsar  comes  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspere  very  soon  after, 
"  as  if  there  were  at  least  '  a  semblable 
coherence '  between  the  two  men's 
spirits."  Writing  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew 
about  this  time  concerning  his  Happy 
Memory  of  the  late  Queen,  Bacon  says  : 
—  "I  showed  you  some  model,  though  at 
the  time  me-thought  you  were  as  willing 
to  hear  Julius  Ccesar  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth commended."  * 

In  the  October  of  1613  Bacon  becomes 
Attorney-General  and  the  plays  cease  to 
appear.  Granting  Lord  Verulam  to  be 
the  author  of  the  plays,  there  appears  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  cessation  of  literary 
exertions  when  the  duties  of  state  were 
beginning  to  crowd  upon  him,  when  he 
was  no  longer  vexed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  livelihood,  and  when  the  am- 
bitious dreams  of  his  youth  were  upon 
the  eve  of  realization.  But  how  Shak- 
spere, then  in  his  forty-ninth  year  and 
the  zenith  of  his  renown,  could  have  laid 
down  his  pen  with  the  last  great  drama, 
and  never  have  employed  it  again  save 
for  traditional  "doggerel,"  is  an  Eleu- 
sinian  mystery  I 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  great  sin- 
gularity which  has  occasioned  much  com- 
ment, and  has  been  remarked  by  a  com- 
mentator upon  the  life  and  writings  of 
Bacon. 

As  the  note  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, it  had  best  be  given  in  the  full  fla- 
vour of  verbal  quotation  :  — 

In  Shakespeare's  plays  there  is  a  dramatic 
series  of  historical  events  from  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II.  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth.  But 
in  this  scries  there  is  one  curious  unaccounted- 
for  hiatus.  "  The  poet,"  says  Charles  Knight, 
"has  not  chosen  to  exhibit  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order  in  the  astute  government  of 
Henry  VII."      In  Bacon's  works  there  are 

*  Bacon^s  Wifrks.    Montagu.    Vol.  XII.  p.  93. 
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sundry  fragments  of  a  history  of  England. 
They  are  but  mere  hints,  at  once  the  token 
that  the  idea  of  a  history  had  been  present  in 
Lord  Bacon's  mind,  and  the  evidence  that  it 
had  not  been  worked  out  upon  paper  —  at 
least  in  this  way.  But  one  reign  is  not  a 
fragment,  it  is  a  history —  the  History  of  Henry 
VII.  —  the  missing  portion  of  the  dramatic 
series ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  "  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order,"  which  the  genial 
editor  of  Shakespeare  sees  to  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  unity  of  the  dramatic  series,  is 
wrought  out  in  Lord  Bacon's  book.  The 
History  of  Henry  VII,  by  Bacon,  completes 
the  series  of  Shakespeare  histories  from 
Richard  11.  to  Henry  VHI.  It  takes  the 
story  up,  too,  from  the  very  place  where,  in 
Shakespeare,  it  is  dropped.  Richard  III 
ends  with  Bosworth  Field,  with  the  coronation 
of  Richmond,  and  the  order  for  the  decent  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  Bacon's  history  begins 
with  an  "  After,"  as  if  it  was  a  continuation. 
And  so  it  is  —  a  continuation  of  the  drama, 
taking  up  the  history  "  immediately  after  the 
victory,"  as  Bacon  writes  in  his  second  sen- 
tence. Not  a  word  about  Henry  VH.  as  Earl 
of  Richmond,  nothing  about  the  events  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Bosworth  —  a  story 
without  a  beginning :  the  beginning  of  it  is 
found  in  the  drama."  * 

Our  author  theorizes  at  great  length 
upon  the  "reasons  for  concealment,"  and 
decides  that  with  Bacon  a  desire  to  rise 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  or  his  ambi- 
tion for  high  place  in  the  state,  the  low 
reputation  of  the  playwright,  and  the 
mean  estate  of  all  poor  poets  in  that  age, 
and  the  need  of  a  larger  liberty,  are  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his 
wish  to  cover  this  authorship  and  to  re- 
main a  concealed  poet  in  his  own  time. 
The  expression  concealed  poet  \s  borrowed 
from  a  letter  of  Bacon  to  Master  Davis, 
the  distinguished  statesman,  upon  his 
going  to  be  presented  at  Court,  in  which 
Bacon  begs  to  be  recommended  to  his 
Majesty,  and  closes  with  the  remarkable 
line  :  —  "So  desiring  you  to  be  good  to 
concealed  poets,  I  continue,  etc."  f 

Bacon's  rival,  Lord  Coke,  was  not 
alone  among  those  in  high  places  at  that 
day  whose  opinion  was  that  play-writers 
and  stage-players  were  fit  subjects  for  the 
grand  jury  as  "  vagrants,"  and  that  "  the 
fatal  end  of  these  five  is  beggary  —  the 
alchemyst,  the  monopotext,  the  concealer, 
the  informer,  and  the  poetaster."  The 
pretext,  then,  our  author  urges,  for  being 
a  playwright  in  early  life  would  seem  to 
•have  been  for  the  bettering  of  his  estate, 
which  was  indeed  meagre  ;  together  with 

*  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.     W.    H.   Smith.     Lon- 
don, 1857.     P.  108. 
\  Bacon's  Works.     Montagu.    Vol.  XII,  p.  114. 


his  plan  for  introducing  to  a  place  in  his 
great  Instauration  the  poetry  of  the  dra- 
ma as  "  a  means  of  development  of  men's 
minds." 

It  is  now  well  established  that  Ben  Jon- 
son  was  «.?/ severely  critical  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Shakspere,  nor  was  he  as  envious 
of  his  superiority  and  fame  as  early  tra- 
dition teaches.  Indeed,  the  poet's  ac- 
quaintance with  Jonson  began  with  a  re- 
markable piece  of  humanity  and  good- 
nature. Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time 
wholly  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to 
have  it  acted,  and  they  having  turned  it 
carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were 
just  upon  rejecting  it,  when  Shakspere 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it.  Perceiving 
its  merit,  he  at  once  engaged  to  read  it 
through,  and  was  afterwards  pleased  to 
recommend  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the 
public*  Mr.  Grant  White  is  of  opinion 
that  Jonson's  honest  love  for  Shakspere 
may  well  have  had  its  spring  in  gratitude 
for  this  great  service  ;  while  Rdwe  avers  — 
"  After  this  they  were  professed  friends." 
Such  evidence  may  in  part  explain  the  oft- 
expressed  query  concerning  the  improba- 
bility of  Jonson's  relish  for  the  society 
of  Shakspere,  who  was  so  far  inferior 
to  him  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
According  to  our  author,  Ben  Jonson 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  secret  un- 
derstanding between  his  mutual  friends  ; 
while  much  significance  is  attached  to 
his  advice  in  the  folio  :  —  "  Reader, 
looke,  not  on  his  picture,  but  his  booke." 
Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  history, 
Sir  Tobie  Matthew  became  a  "  pervert  " 
and  was  banished  the  country ;  it  has 
been  suggested  with  much  reason  that 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  to  Bacon 
what  Bos  well  was  to  Jonson.  They  were 
much  attached,  and  during  his  stay  in 
England  Sir  Tobie  was  continually  with 
Bacon.  It  is  recorded  as  the  habit  of 
Bacon  to  send  Sir  Tobie  his  various 
works  as  they  appeared,  and  on  one  or 
more  occasions  the  philosopher  enclosed 
"a  recreation  "  with  the  particular  work, 
though  what  the  subjects  of  these  recre- 
I  <7//(9;^j- might  have  been  does  not  appear. 
Sir  Tobie  generally  acknowledged  the 
I  receipt  of  such  presents,  and  in  one  of 
;  his  letters  without  date  or  address  oc- 
i  curs  the  following  mysterious  phrase  :  — 
I  "  I  will  not  promise  to  return  you  weight 
for  weight,  but  measure  for  measure."  f 
:      Hereupon    comes   up    the    celebrated 

!      *  Shakespeare' s  Works.    Johnson,  Steevens,  Reed. 
,  Vol.  I.  p.  67. 

t  Letters.    Sir  Tobie  Matthew.     London,  1660, 
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Matthew  postscript  which  forms  one  of  9th  day  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Shakspere  ,  humblest  of  my  thanks  for  your  Lordship's 
argument.  It  is  appended  to  a  letter  to  ;  vouchsafing  so  to  visit  this  poorest  and  un- 
Bacon  which  is  without  date,  but  is  ad- '  ^^^^^^^'^st  of  your  servants.  It  doth  me  good 
dressed   to  the   Viscount  St.   Alban,  and    at  heart,  that  although  I  be  not  where  I  was 

must  therefore  have  been  written  subse-  1  'V'Y^'  ^'^  ^-.^T  '"  ^^''^  \TT?,''^r'^'  ^°'t 
.  .^  .,      ^„,,      r   ^  ,/-   ,       1        !  ship  s  favour  if  I  may  call  that  fortune,  which 

quent  to  he  27th  of  January  1621,  when  i  observe  to  be  so  unchangeable.  I  pi^y  hard 
his  Lordship  was  invested  with  that  title,  j  that  it  may  once  come  into  my  power  to  serve 
The  letter  appears  to  be  in  answer  to  one  ,  you  for  it ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that,  Tisfortis 
from  Lord  Verulain  dated  the  9th  of  ;  imaginatio  generat  casum,  so  strong  desires 
April  (year  not  given),  accompanying  j  may  do  as  much  .?  Sure  I  am  that  mine  are 
some  "great  and  noble  token"  of  his  [  ever  waiting  on  your  Lordship;  and  wishing 
"Lordship's   favour;"    which,  according  !  as  much  happiness  as  is  due  to  your  incom- 


parable virtue,  I  humbly  do  your  Lordship 
reverence. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  humble 
servant,  Tobie  Matthew. 

P.S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea, 
is  of  your  Lordship's  name,  though  he  be 
known  by  another.* 

Had  the  work  in  question  been  the 
History  of  Henry  VII.  there  had  been  no 
need  of  Sir  Tobie's  allusion  to  the  name 
of  "another,"  since  all  the  works  of 
Bacon  as  philosopher,  statesman,  and 
^  ,  .  ,  ,   prose-writer    were  published    under   his 

But  at  the  same  time  an  equal  amount  of  ,  0,^^   ^ame.     "Who    else,"  inquires    our 
probability  rests  in  favour  of  the  gift  having   ^^^^^^       .  ^         j  j  '      Shakespeare 

been  an  early  issue  of  the  Shakespeare  folio  !  ^ ,  ,  ,'  ,  .11  ,      T»/r    Vt 

of  1623,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  ,  ^°"^^  ^^^""^  b^^"  considered  by  Mr.  Mat- 
in November  of  that  year  ;  and  there  is  reason  j  t'?^^^  ^^ ,  t)e  a  cover  for  the  most  prodi- 
to  believe  it  was  issued  from  the  press  in  the  g'^us  wit  of  all  England,  at  that  day  ?  " 
spring  of  the  same  year,  there  being  a  copy  I  At  this  point  of  the  work  under  criti- 
now  in  existence  bearing  the  date  of  1622  on  cism  the  net-work  of  circumstantial  evi- 
the  title-page,  showing  that  a  part  of  the  edi- I  dence   ceases,  and    the  author,    opening 

upon  the  remaining  half  of  his  book  with 
the  skill  of   the    scholar  and    the  warmth 


to  our  author,  was  a  newly  printed  book 
"for  Bacon,  as  we  know  from  the  Letters, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew a  copy  of  his  works  as  they  were 
published  ;  and  much  of  their  corre- 
spondence had  relation  more  or  less  to 
the  books  and  writings  on  which  Bacon 
was  at  the  time  engaged."  The  argu- 
ment runs  that  the  only  work  published 
by  Bacon  between  1620-23  was  the  His- 
tory of  Hejtry  VII.,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  "great  and  noble  token,"  may 
have  referred  to  this  publication. 


tion  was  actually  struck  off  before  the  end  of  ' 
1622. 


Nichols  informs  us  that  Tobie  Matthew 
in 


of  the  enthusiast,  devotes  the  remaining 
resided  in  London  during  the  years  |  space  to  a  consideration  of  Bacon's  G^r^^/ 
1621-2,  and  until  the  i8th  of  April,  1623,  \Instanration  and  the  examples  it  pre- 
when  he  departed  for  Spain,  but  returned  '  sents  of  parallelisms  in  thought  and  dic- 
to  England  in  the  October  of  the  same  |  tion  with  the  works  of  Shakspere.  He 
year,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King  on  I  believes  that  his  ample  fund  of  iliustra- 
the  loth  of  the  month.*  As  Sir  Tobie  had  '  tion  is  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  cor- 
performed  in  Bacon's  masque  at  Essex's  j  despondence,  nay,  absolute  identity,  in 
House,  as  he  was  the  intimate  literary  j  the  productions  of  these  contemporaries 
companion  and  had  been  termed  by  j  as  was  never  known  to  exist  in  the  com- 
Bacon  his  "critical  inquisitor,"  and  more-  1  positions  of  any  two  different  authors  that 
over,  as  the   philosopher  observes,  in   a  i  ever  lived. 


letter  to  Cottington  —  "  as  true  a  friend 
as  you  or  I  have  "  —  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared, as  our  author  fancies,  not  to  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  intimation  given 
in  this  Postscript  that  Sir  Tobie  knew  a 
secret  respecting  which  he  could  not  for- 


It  is  safe  to  say  no  such  list  can  be  produced 
from  the  writings  of  any  two  authors  of  that 
or  any  other  age  :  no  similarity  of  life,  genius, 
or  studies  ever  produced  an  identity  like  this. 
And  here  the  vast  difference  which  is  known 
to  have  existed  between  these  men  in  respect 


bear  to  compliment    his  Lordship  on  this    pf  their  education,  studies,  and  whole  personal 

history  would  seem  to  preclude  all  possibiliiy 
of  mistake.  The  co'ncidences  are  not  merely 
such  as  might  be  attributed  to  the  style  and 


occasion.     The  letter  reads  thus  : 
To  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban. 


Most    Honored    Lord,  —  I   have    received    usage  of  that  age  :  they  extend  to  the  scope  of 
your  great  and  noble  token  and  favour  of  the    thought,  the   particular  ideas,  the  modes  of 


•  Nichols  Pr ogress  of  James  I. 


*  Bacotis  VVorks.     Montagu.    Vol.  XII.  p.  468. 
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thinking  and  feeling,  the  choice  of  metaphors, 
the  illustrative  imagery,  and  those  singular 
peculiarities,  oddities,  and  quaintnesses  of 
expression  and  use  of  words  which  every- 
where, and  at  all  times,  mark  and  distinguish 
the  individual  writer. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  book  Bacon  is 
portrayed  in  a  strong  light,  as  unique 
among  his  countrymen  —  as  one  who 
had  sounded  the  depths  and  scaled  the 
heights  of  the  higher  philosophy. 

We  know  how  Bacon  attained  to  these 
heights  ;  but  it  is  not  explained  how  the  un- 
learned William  Shakespeare  reached  these 
same  "summits"  of  all  philosophy,  otherwise 
than  by  a  suggestion  of  the  "specific  gravity  " 
of  inborn  genius. 

Hereupon  the  work  draws  to  a  close, 
entirely  free  of  bombast  or  even  declama- 
tion, while  in  conclusion  the  author 
quotes  the  words  of  Coleridge  :  —  "  Mer- 
ciful, wonder-making  Heaven  !  What  a 
man  was  this  Shakespeare  !  Myriad- 
minded,  indeed,  he  was  !  " 

It  is  odd  enough  that  while  Judge 
Holmes  and  others  are  thus  doubting 
whether  such  marvels  of  the  human  in- 
tellect as  these  dramas  could  possibly  be 
the  work  of  the  uneducated  actor,  Wil- 
liam Shakspere,  Herr  Benedix  and  others 
have  with  equal  assiduity  been  labouring 
to  show  that  the  dramas  in  questi.on  have 
been  absurdly  overrated,  and  abound, 
both  as  stage-plays  and  as  literature,  with 
almost  every  conceivable  fault.  Fortu- 
nately, "  Shakespere's  Works,"  be  they 
whose  and  what  they  may,  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  played  and  read  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  to  afford  occupation  to 
many  future  commentators  of  all  kinds. 

J.  V.  P. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BROTHER. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
(CONTINUED.) 

All  this  time,  however,  the  woman 
neither  thought  of  setting  herself  right  by 
telling  him  what  her  mystery  was,  nor 
once  felt  that  she  was  wronging  Dick  by 
keeping  the  secret  of  his  parentage  so 
closely  hidden  from  him.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  that  by  doing  this  she  was  doing 
an  injury  to  her  boy.  The  life  of  gentle- 
folks—  the  luxurious  and  elegant  exist- 
ence into  which  her  husband  had  tried  to 


tame  her,  a  wild  creature  of  the  woods 
had  been  nothing  but  misery  to  her  ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  she  was  capable  of  real- 
izing that  Dick,  so  different  from  herself 
in  nature,  would  have  felt  differently  in 
respect  to  those  trammels  from  which  she 
had  fled.  Had  she  been  able  to  think, 
she  would  have  seen  how  —  uncon- 
sciously, with  the  instinct  of  another  race 
from  hers  —  the  boy  had  been  labouring 
all  his  life  to  manufacture  for  himself 
such  a  poor  imitation  of  those  trammels 
as  was  possible  to  him  ;  but  she  was  little 
capable  of  reasoning,  and  she  did  not  see 
it.  Besides,  he  was  hers  absolutely,  and 
she  had  a  right  to  him.  She  had  given 
up  the  other,  recognizing  a  certain  claim 
of  natural  justice  on  the  part  of  the  father 
of  her  children  ;  but  in  so  doing  she  had 
gone  as  far  as  nature  could  go,  giving  up 
half,  with  a  rending  of  her  heart  which 
had  never  healed  ;  but  no  principle  of 
which  she  had  ever  heard  called  upon  her 
to  give  up  the  whole.  The  very  fact  of 
having  made  a  sacrifice  of  one  seemed  to 
enhance  and  secure  her  possession  of  the 
other  —  and  how  could  she  do  better  for 
Dick  than  she  had  done  for  herself  ?  But 
this  question  had  not  even  arisen  in  her 
mind  as  yet.  She  feared  that  r/iey  had 
hidden  emissaries,  who,  if  they  found  her 
out,  might  take  her  remaining  child  from 
her  ;  but  that  he  was  anyhow  wronged 
by  her  silence,  or  had  any  personal  rights 
in  the  matter,  had  not  yet  entered  into  her 
brooding,  slowly  working,  confused,  and 
inarticulate  soul. 

In  one  other  house  besides,  Val  and  his 
concerns  were  productive  of  some  little 
tumult  of  feeling —  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  many  eddies  with  which  his 
stream  of  life  was  involved.  Mr.  Pringle 
was  almost  as  much  excited  about  the 
approaching  conflict  as  Lord  Eskside. 
He  saw  in  it  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  his  own  scheme,  which  he  called  ex- 
posure of  fraud,  but  which  to  others  much 
more  resembled  the  vengeance  of  a  dis- 
appointed man.  He  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  eminent  lawyer  who  meant 
to  contest  Eskside  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  had  no  small  share  in  influencing  him 
to  this  step.  His  own  acquaintance  with 
the  county,  in  the  position  of  Lord  Esk- 
side's  heir-presumptive  in  past  days,  had 
given  him  considerable  advantages  and 
much  information  which  a  stranger  could 
not  easily  command ;  and  with  silent 
vehemence  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
conflict  —  contemplating  one  supreme 
stroke  of  revenge — or,  as  he  preferred 
to  think,  contemplating  a  full   exposure 


I 
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to  the  world  of  the  infamous  conspiracy 
against  his  rights  and  those  of  his  chil- 
dren, from  which  the  county  also  was 
now  about  to  suffer.  He  did  not  speak 
freely  to  his  family  of  these  intentions, 
for  neither  his  wife  nor  his  children  were 
in  harmony  with  him  on  the  subject ; 
but  this  fact,  instead  of  inducing  him  to 
reconsider  a  matter  which  appeared  to 
other  eyes  in  so  different  a  light,  in- 
creased the  violence  of  his  feelings,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  necessity  he  felt  for 
concealing  them.  It  was  even  an  addi- 
tional grievance  against  Valentine,  and 
the  old  people  who  had  set  Valentine  up 
as  their  certain  successor,  that  the  lad 
had  secured  the  friendship  of  his  enemy's 
own  family.  Sandy,  who  was  by  this 
time  a  hard-working  young  advocate,  less 
fanciful  and  more  certain  of  success  than 
his  father  —  though  a  very  good  son,  and 
very  respectful  of  his  parents,  had  a  way 
of  changing  the  subject  when  the  Esk- 
side  business  was  spoken  of  which  cut 
Mr.  Pringle  to  the  quick.  He  could  see 
that  his  son  considered  him  a  kind  of 
monomaniac  on  this  subject ;  and  indeed 
there  was  sometimes  very  serious  talk 
between  Sandy  and  his  mother  about  this 
idee  fixe  \\\\\qX\  had  taken  hold  upon  the 
father's  mind.  But  perhaps  there  was 
not  one  of  them  that  had  the  least  idea  it 
would  lead  to  anything  painful  except 
poor  little  Violet,  who  was  very  fond  of 
her  father,  and  in  whose  childish  heart 
Val  had  established  himself  so  long  ago. 
She  alone  was  certain  that  her  father 
meant  mischief — mischief  of  a  deeper 
kind  than  mere  opposition  to  his  elec- 
tion, such  as  Mr.  Pringle,  as  tenant  of 
the  Hewan  and  the  land  belonging  to  it, 
had  a  right  to  make  if  he  pleased.  Vio- 
let watched  him  with  a  painful  mixture  of 
dread  lest  her  father  should  take  some 
unworthy  step,  and  dread  lest  Valentine 
should  be  injured,  contending  in  her 
mind.  She  could  scarcely  tell  which 
would  have  been  the  most  bitter  to  her  ; 
and  that  these  two  great  and  appalling 
dangers  should  be  combined  in  one  was 
misery  enough  to  fill  her  young  soul  with 
the  heaviest  shadows.  This  she  had  to 
keep  to  herself,  which  was  still  harder  to 
bear,  though  very  usual  in  the  troubles  of 
youth.  Everything  which  concerns  an 
unrevealed  and  nascent  love,  —  its  ter- 
rors, which  turn  the  very  soul  pale  ;  its 
partings,  which  press  the  life  out  of  the 
heart;  its  sickness  of  suspense  and  wait- 
ing,—  must  not  the  maiden  keep  all 
these  anguishes  locked  up  in  her  heart, 


until  the  moment  when  they  are  over, 
and  when  full  declaration  and  consent 
make  an  end  at  once  of  the  mystery  and 
the  misery  ?  This  training  most  people 
go  through,  more  or  less  ;  but  the  trial  is 
so  much  harder  upon  the  little  blossom- 
ing woman  that  the  dawnings  of  the  in- 
clination, which  she  has  never  been  asked 
for,  are  a  shame  to  her,  which  they  are 
not  to  her  lover.  Violet  did  not  venture 
to  say  a  word  even  to  her  motlier  of  her 
wish  to  be  at  the  Hewan  while  Val  was 
there  —  of  her  sick  disappointment  when 
she  found  he  had  gone  away  without  a 
chance  of  saying  good-bye  ;  and  though 
she  did  venture  to  whisper  her  fears  lest 
papa  might  "say  something  to  hurt  poor 
Val's  feelings,"  which  was  a  very  mild 
way  of  putting  it  —  she  got  little  comfort 
out  of  this  suppressed  confidence.  "  I 
am  afraid  he  will,"  Mrs.  Pringle  said. 
•'  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  your  papa 
is  Mr.  Seisin's  chief  friend  and  right- 
hand  man,  will  hurt  Val's  feelings.  I  am 
very  sorry,  and  I  think  it  very  injudi- 
cious ;  for  why  should  we  put  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  the  Eskside  family?  but 
it  cannot  be  helped,  and  your  papa  must 
take  his  way." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him," 
said  Vi,  with  youthful  confidence  in  a 
process,  than  which  she  herself  knew 
nothing  more  impressive,  and  even  ter- 
rible on  occasion. 

"  Speak  to  him  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pringle  ; 
"  if  you  had  been  married  to  him  as  long 
as  I  have,  my  dear,  you  would  know  how 
much  good  speaking  to  him  does.  Not 
that  your  papa  is  a  bit  worse  than  any 
other  man." 

With  this  very  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sion poor  Violet  had  to  be  satisfied.  But 
she  watched  her  father  as  no  one  else 
did,  fearing  more  than  any  one  else.  Her 
gentle  little  artifices,  in  which  the  child 
at  first  trusted  much,  of  saying  something 
pleasant  of  Val  when  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity—  vaunting  his  fondness  for  the 
boys,  his  care  of  herself  (in  any  other 
case  the  strongest  of  recommendations 
to  her  father's  friendship),  his  respect  for 
Mr.  Pringle's  opinions,  his  admiration  of 
the  Hewan  —  had,  she  soon  perceived,  to 
her  sore  disappointment,  rather  an  aggni- 
vating  than  a  soothing  effect.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
that  lad  !  I  am  getting  to  hate  the  very 
sound  of  his  name,"  her  father  said  ;  and 
poor  Violet  would  stop  short,  with  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes. 
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Valentine  went  off  gaily  upon  his 
journey,  without  any  thought  of  the  tragic 
elements  he  had  left  behind  him.  I 
think,  had  Dick  been  still  at  the  rafts  at 
Eton,  his  young  patron  would  have  pro- 
posed to  him  to  accompany  him  to  Italy 
in  that  curious  relationship  which  exists 
in  the  novel  and  drama,  and  could  per- 
haps exist  in  former  generations,  but  not 
now,  among  men  —  as  romantic  humble 
servant  and  companion.  But  Dick  was 
grown  too  important  a  man  to  make  any 
such  proposal  possible.  Valentine  dallied 
a  little  in  Paris,  which  he  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  made  his  way  in  leisurely  man- 
ner across  France,  and  along  the  iDeauti- 
ful  Corniche  road,  as  people  used  to  do 
in  the  days  before  railways  were  at  all 
general,  or  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  had 
been  thought  of.  He  met,  I  need  not 
add,  friends  at  every  corner  —  old  "  Eton 
fellows,"  comrades  from  Oxford,  crowds 
of  acquaintances  of  his  own  class  and 
kind  —  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  age 
which  is  often  very  pleasant  for  the  trav- 
eller, but  altogether  destroys  the  strange- 
ness, the  novelty,  the  characteristic 
charm,  of  a  journey  through  a  foreign 
country.  A  solid  piece  of  England  mov- 
ing about  over  the  Southern  landscape 
could  not  be  more  alien  to  the  soil  on 
which  it  found  itself  than  were  those 
English  caravans  in  which  the  young 
men  travelled  ;  talking  of  cricket  if  they 
were  given  that  way  —  of  hits  to  leg,  and 
so  many  runs  off  one  bat ;  or,  if  they 
were  boating  men,  of  the  last  race,  or 
what  happened  at  Putney  or  at  Henley  — 
while  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the  world 
flew  past  their  carriage-windows  like  a 
panorama.  I  think  Mr.  Evelyri  saw  a 
great  deal  more  of  foreign  countries 
when  he  made  the  grand  tour  ;  and  even 
Val,  though  he  was  not  very  learned  in 
the  jargon  of  the  picturesque,  got  tired  of 
those  endless  rechaicffes  of  stale  games 
and  pleasures.  He  got  to  Florence 
about  a  fortnight  after  he  left  England, 
and  made  his  way  at  once  to  the  steep 
old  Tuscan  palace,  with  deeply  corniced 
roof  and  monotonous  gloom  of  aspect, 
which  stood  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets 
opening  into  the  Via  Maggio  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  river.  The  wrong  side 
—  but  yet  the  Pitti  palace  is  there,  and 
certain  diplomatists  preferred  that  regal 
neighbourhood.  Val  found  a  servant,  a 
bland  and  splendid  Italian  majordomo, 
waiting  for  him  when  he  arrived,  but  not 
his  father,  as  he   had  half  hoped  ;    and 


even  when  they  reached  the  great  gloomy 
house,  he  was  received  by  servants  only 
—  rather  a  dismal  welcome  to  the  English 
lad.  They  led  him  through  an  endless 
suite  of  rooms,  half  lighted,  softly  car- 
peted, full  of  beautiful  things  which  he 
remarked  vaguely  in  passing,  to  an  inner 
sanctuary,  where  his  father  lay  upon  a 
sofa  with  a  luxurious  writing-table  by  his 
side.  Richard  Ross  sprang  up  when  he 
heard  his  son  announced,  and  came  for- 
ward holding  out  his  hand.  He  even 
touched  Valentine's  face  with  his  own, 
first  one  cheek,  then  the  other,  —  a  salu- 
tation which  embarrassed  Val  beyond 
measure  ;  and  then  he  bade  him  welcome 
in  set  but  not  unkindly  terms,  and  be- 
gan to  ask  him  about  his  journey,  and 
how  he  had  left  "  everybody  at  home." 

This  was  only  the  third  time  that  Val 
had  seen  his  father,  and  Richard  was  now 
a  man  approaching  fifty,  and  considera- 
bly changed  from  the  elegant,  still  young 
diplomatist,  who  had  surveyed  with  so 
little  favour  fourteen  years  ago  the  boy 
brought  back  to  him  out  of  the  unknown. 
Richard's  first  sensation  now  on  seeing 
his  son  was  one  of  quick  repugnance. 
He  was  so  like  —  the  vagrant  woman 
against  whom  Mr.  Ross  was  bitter  as  hav- 
ing destroyed  his  life.  But  he  was  too 
wise  to  allow  any  such  feeling  to  show, 
and  indeed  did  his  best  to  make  the  boy 
at  home  and  comfortable.  He  asked  him 
about  his  studies,  and  received  Val's  half 
mournful  confession  of  not  having  per- 
haps worked  so  well  as  he  might  have 
done,  with  an  indulgent  smile.  "  It  was 
not  much  to  be  expected,"  he  said  ;  "  lads 
like  you,  with  no  particular  motive  for 
work,  seldom  do  exert  themselves.  But 
I  heard  you  had  gained  reputation  in  a 
still  more  popular  way,"  he  added  ;  and 
spoke  of  the  boat-race,  etc.,  in  a  way 
which  made  Val  deeply  ashamed  of  that 
triumph,  though  up  to  this  moment  he 
had  been  disposed  to  think  it  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  his  life.  "  You  were  quite 
right  to  go  in  for  it,  if  your  inclination 
lies  that  way,"  said  his  bland  father.  "  It 
is  as  good  a  way  as  another  of  getting  a 
start  in  society."  And  he  gave  Val  a  list 
of  "  who  "  was  in  Florence,  according  to 
the  usage  established  on  such  occasions. 
He  even  took  the  trouble  of  going  him- 
self to  show  him  his  room,  which  was  a 
magnificent  chamber,  with  frescoed  walls 
and  gilded  ceilings,  grand  enough  for  a 
prince's  reception-room,  Val  thought  ; 
and  told  him  the  hours  of  meals,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  household  generally. 
"  My  house  is  entirely  an  Italian  one," 
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he  said,  "but  two  or  three  of  the  people 
speak  French.  I  hope  you  know  enough 
of  that  language  at  least  to  get  on  easily. 
Your  own  servalit,  of  course,  will  be  totally 
helpless,  but  I  will  speak  to  Domenico 
to  look  after  him.  If  you  know  anything 
at  all  of  Italian,  you  should  speak  it,"  he 
added,  suavely  ;  "  you  will  find  it  the  great- 
est help  to  you  in  your  reading  hereafter. 
Now  I  will  leave  you  to  rest  after  your 
long  journey,  and  we  shall  meet  at 
dinner,"  said  the  politest  of  fathers.  Val 
sat  staring  before  him  half  stupefied 
when  he  found  himself  left  alone  in  the 
beautiful  room.  This  was  not  the  kind 
of  way  in  which  a  son  just  arrived  would 
be  treated  at  Eskside.  How  much  he 
always  had  to  explain  to  his  grandmother, 
to  tell  her  of,  to  hear  about !  What 
a  breathless  happy  day  the  first  day  at 
home  always  was,  so  full  of  talk,  news, 
consultations,  interchange  of  the  family 
nothings  that  are  nothing,  yet  so  sweet  ! 
Val's  journey  had  only  been  from  Leg- 
horn, no  farther,  so  he  was  not  in  the 
least  fatigued  ;  and  why  he  should  be 
shut  up  here  in  his  room  to  rest  he  had 
not  a  notion,  any  desire  to  rest  being  far 
from  his  thoughts.  After  a  while  he  got 
up  and  examined  the  room,  which  was 
full  of  handsome  old  furniture.  How  he 
wished  Dick  had  been  with  him,  who 
would  have  enjoyed  all  those  cabinets, 
and  followed  every  line  of  the  carvings 
with  interest  !  Valentine  himself  cared 
little  for  such  splendours.  And  finally 
he  went  out,  and  found  as  usual  a  school- 
fellow round  the  first  corner,  and  marched 
about  the  strange  beautiful  place  till  it 
was  time  for  dinner,  and  felt  himself 
again. 

It  was  very  strange,  however,  to  Eng- 
lish—  or  rather  Scotch — Valentine,  to 
find  himself  in  this  Italian  house,  with  a 
man  so  polished,  so  cultivated,  so  exotic 
as  his  father  for  his  sole  companion. 
Not  that  they  saw  very  much  of  each 
other.  They  met  at  the  twelve  o'clock 
breakfast,  where  every  dish  was  new  to 
Val,  for  the  mena^re  was  thoroughly  Ital- 
ian ;  and  at  dinner  on  the  days  when 
Richard  dined  at  home.  Sometimes  he 
took  his  handsome  boy  with  him  to  great 
Italian  houses,  where,  in  the  flutter  of 
rapid  conversation  which  he  could  not 
follow,  poor  Val  found  himself  hopelessly 
left  out,  and  looked  -a,?,  gauche  and  unhap- 
py as  any  traditionary  lout  of  his  age; 
and  sometimes  Val  himself  would  join  an 
English  party,  at  a  hotel,  where  the  hits 
to  leg  and  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Cup 
would  again  be  the  chief  subjects  of  con- 
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versation  ;  if  not  (which  was  still  more 
dreary)  the  ladies'  eager  comparing  of 
notes  over  Lady  Southsea's  garden  party, 
or  that  charming  Lady  Mary  North  wood's 
afternoon  teas.  On  the  whole,  Val  felt 
that  his  father's  banquets  were  best 
adapted  to  the  locality  ;  and  when  a 
lovely  princess,  with  jewels  as  old  as  her 
name  and  as  bright  as  her  eyes,  conde- 
scended to  put  up  with  his  indifferent 
French,  the  young  man  was  considera- 
bly elated,  and  proud  of  his  father  and 
his  father's  society  —  as,  when  the  same 
fair  lady  congratulated  Richard  upon  the 
beaux  yeux  of  Monsieur  son  Jils,  his 
father  was  of  him. 

One  of  the  rare  evenings  which  they 
spent  together,  Val  informed  his  father  of 
Lord  Eskside's  eager  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  election,  and  of  the  place  he  was 
himself  destined  to  take  in  the  eyes  of 
his  county  and  country.  Richard  Ross 
did  not  receive  this  information  as  his 
son  expected.  His  face  grew  immedi- 
ately overcast. 

*'  I  wonder  my  father  is  so  obstinate 
about  this,"  he  said.  "  He  knows  my 
feeling  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  most 
terrible  ordeal  a  man  can  be  subjected  to. 
I  wish  you  had  let  me  know,  all  of  you, 
before  making  up  your  minds  to  this, 
very  foolish  proceeding.  Parliament!  — 
what  should  you  want  with  Parliament  at 
your  age  ?  '* 

"  Not  much,"  said  Val,  somewhat  un- 
easy to  hear  his  grandfather  attacked  by 
his  father,  and  a  little  dubious  whether  it 
became  him  to  take  the  old  man's  side  so^ 
warmly  as  he  wished  ;  "  but  I  hope  I 
shall  do  my  duty  as  well  as  another,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  modest  pride, ''  though  l 
have  still  everything  to  learn." 

"  Do  your  duty  !  stuff  and  nonsense,"' 
said  Richard  ;  "  what  does  a  lid  of  your 
age  know  about  duty }  Please  your 
grandfather,  you  mean." 

Val  felt  the  warm  blood  mounting  to 
his  face,  and  bit  his  lip  to  keep  himself 
down.  "And  if  it  was  so,  sir,"  he  siid, 
his  eyes  blazing  in  spite  of  himself, 
"  there  might  be  worse  things  to  do." 

Richard  stopped  short  suddenly  and 
looked  at  him  —  not  at  his  face,  but  into 
his  eyes,  which  is  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  trying  to  a  person  of  hot 
temper.  "Ha!"  he  said,  with  a  soft 
smile,  raising  his  eyebrows  a  little  in 
gentle  surprise,  "you  have  a  temper,  I 
see  !  how  is  it  I  never  found  that  out 
before  1 " 

Val  dug  his  heels  into  the  rich  old 
Turkey  carpet  j  he  pressed  his  nails  into- 
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his  flesh,  wounding  hiniself  to  keep  him- 
self still.  One  glance  he  gave  at  the  per- 
fect calm  of  his  father's  face,  then  cast 
down  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  it. 
Richard  looked  at  him  with  amused 
calculation,  as  if  measuring  his  forces, 
then  waited,  evidently  expecting  an  out- 
burst. When  none  came,  he  said  with 
that  precise  and  nicely  modulated  voice, 
every  tone  of  which  ministers  occasions 
of  madness  to  the  impatient  mind  — 

"  Of  course,  with  that  face  you  must 
have  a  teniper;  I  should  have  seen  it  at 
the  first  glance.  But  you  have  learnt  to 
restrain  it,  I  perceive.  I  congratulate 
vou  —  it  augurs  well  for  your  success  in 
life."  "  ^ 

Then  he  fell  back  quite  naturally  into 
the  previous  subject,  changing  his  tone 
in  a  moment  to  one  of  polite  and  perfect 
ease. 

"  I  am  sorry,  as  I  said  before,  that  my 
father  is  so  obstinate.  Why  doesn't  he 
put  in  some  squire  or  other  whom  he 
might  influence  as  much  as  he  pleases  .? 
But  you  ;  I  tell  you  there  isn't  'such  an 
ordeal  in  existence.  Everything  a,  man 
has  ever  done  is  raked  up." 

"  They  may  rake  up  as  much  as  they 
please,"  said  Val,  with  a  violent  effort, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
father  in  power  of  self-control.  His 
voice,  however,  was  unsteady,  and  so  was 
the  laugh  which  he  forced.  "  They  may 
rake  up  as  much  as  they  please  ;  I  don't 
think  they  can  make  much  of  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned." 

"  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  !  "  re- 
peated Richard,  impatiently.  "  Why,  if 
your  grandaunt  made  a  faux  pas  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  would  be  brought  up 
against  you.  You  !  It  was  not  robbing 
of  orchards  I  was  thinking  of.  My  father 
is  very  foolish  ;  and  it  is  wilful  folly,  for 
I  told  him  my  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  wish,  sir,  if  it  was  the  same  to  you, 
you  would  remember  that  my  grandfather 
—  is  my  grandfather,"  said  Val,  not  rais- 
ing his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  He  is  not  my  grand- 
father, you  see,  and  that  makes  me,  per- 
haps, less  respectful,"  said  Richard. 
"  You  have  taken  away  my  comfort  with 
this  news  of  yours,  and  it  is  hard  if  I 
may  not  abuse  somebody.  Do  you  know 
what  an  election  is  .''  If  your  great- 
grandaunt,  as  I  said,  ever  made  a  faux 
pas " 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  did,"  said  Val, 
"  Why  should  we  be  troubled  about  the 
reputation  of  people  who  live  only  in  the 
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grandaunt." 

"  It  is  because  you  do  not  know, 
Richard,  with  a  sigh.  "Write  to 
grandfather,  and  persuade  him  to  give  it 
up.  It  is  infinitely  annoying  to  me. 
Tell  him  so.  I  shall  not  have  a  peaceful 
moment  till  it  is  over.  One's  whole  his- 
tory and  antecedents  delivered  up  to  the 
gossip  of  a  vulgar  crowd  !  I  think  my 
father  must  have  taken  leave  of  his  wits." 

And  he  began  to  pace  about  the  great 
dimly-lighted  room  in  evident  pertuba- 
tion.  The  rooms  in  the  Palazzo  Grazini 
were  all  dimly  lighted.  A  few  softly 
burning  lamps,  shaded  with  delicate  abdi- 
jours,  gave  here  and  there  a  silvery  glim- 
mer in  the  midst  of  the  richly-coloured 
and  balmy  darkness  — just  enough  to  let 
you  see  here  a  picture,  there  "a  bit  of 
tapestry,  an  exquisite  cabinet,  or  some 
priceless  "  bit"  of  the  sumptuous  furni- 
ture which  belongs  of  right  to  such 
houses.  Richard's  slight  figure  moving 
up  and  down  in  this  lordly  place,  with 
impatient  movements,  disturbed  its  calm 
like  a  pale  ghost  of  passions  past. 

"Every  particular  of  one's  life  !"  he 
continued.  "  I  told  him  so.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  men  who  have  never  stirred 
from  home.  If  you  want  to  save  us  all  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance,  and  yourself  a 
great  many  stings  and  wounds,  write  to 
your  grandfather,  and  beseech  him  to 
give  it  up." 

"I  will  tell  him  that  you  wish   it,  sir 
said  Val,  hesitating  ;  "but    I  cannot  say 
that  I  do    myself,  or  that    I  distrust    his 
judgment.     Will  you  tell  me  what  wound 
I  have  to  fear  should  they  bring  up  al 
my    antecedents  —  every     particular    o 
one's  life  ? " 

Richard  eyed  his  son  from  the  shade 
in  which  he  stood.  Val's  face  was  in  the 
full  light.  It  was  pale,  with  a  certain  set 
determination  about  the  mouth,  on  which 
there  hovered  a  somewhat  unsteady 
smile.  He  paused  a  moment,  wonderingi 
how  to  reply.  A  dim  room  is  an  admi-i 
rable  field  for  deliberation,  with  one  face 
in  the  shade  and  the  other  in  the  light. 
Should  he  settle  the  subject  with  a  high 
hand,  and  put  the  young  man  summarily 
down  ?  Should  he  yield  .?  He  did  neither. 
He  altered  his  voice  again  with  the  con- 
summate skill  of  a  man  trained  to  rule 
his  froward  sentiments,  and  knowing 
every  possible  way  of  doing  so.  He 
laughed  softly  as  he  ran  up  to  the  table, 
throwing  off  his  impatience  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cloak. 

"  A  snare  !    a  snare  !  "    he  said.     "  If 
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you  think  I  am  so  innocent  as  to  fall  into 
it,  or  if  you  hope  to  see  me  draw  a  chair 
to  the  table  and  begin,  '  My  son,  listen 
to  the  story  of  my  life,'  you  are  mistaken, 
Val.  I  am  like  most  other  men.  I  have 
done  things,  and  known  people  whom  I 
should  not  care  to  have  talked  about  — 
and  which  will  be  talked  about  inevitably 
if  you  are  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  Esk- 
side.  Never  mind  !  I  shall  have  to  put 
up  with  it,  I  suppose,  since  my  father 
has  set  his  heart  upon  it  ;  but  I  warn 
you  that  it  may  come  harder  on  you  than 
me  ;  and  when  I  say  so  I  have  done. 
Give  me  your  photographs,  and  let  me 
look  over  them  —  a  crowd  of  your  Eton 
and  Oxford  friends,  I  suppose." 

Val  looked  at  his  father  with  a   ques- 


more  comprehensible  to  them.  Are  we 
not  all  glad  to  postpone  a  disagreeable 
explanation  ?  "  It  must  be  done  some 
time,"  we  say  ;  "  but  why  now,  when  we 
are  tolerably  comfortable.'*"  Valentine 
acted  upon  this  natural  feeling.  His  sen- 
timents towards  his  father  were  of  a  very 
mingled  character.  He  was  proud  of 
him — impressed  by  him  —  he  even  ad- 
mired the  man  who  was  so  completely 
unlike  himself  —  admired  him  and  almost 
disliked  him,  and  watched  him  with  min- 
gled wonder  and  admiration.  He  had 
never  had  a  chance  of  regarding  him  with 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  child,  or  form- 
ing the  usual  prejudices  in  his  behalf. 
He  met  him  almost  as  one  stranger  meets 
another,  and  could  not  but  judge  him 
tion  in  his  eyes,  which  he  tried  to  put ;  accordingly  on  his  merits  rather  than  re- 
with  his  lips,  and  could  not.  During  all  j  ceive  him  blindly,  taking  those  merits  for 
these  years  he  had  thought  little   enough  I  granted,  which  is  in  most  cases  the  more 


of  his  mother.  Now  and  then  the  recol- 
lection that  there  was  such  a  person 
wandering  somewhere  in  the  world  would 
come  to  him  at  the  most  unlikely  time  — 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  midst  of 
some  moment  of  excitement,  rarely  when 
he  could  make  any  inquiries  about  her, 
even  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  utter 
any  inquiries.  Now  at  once  these  sup- 
pressed recollections  rushed  into  his  mind. 
Here  was  the  fountain-head  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  no  doubt  the  story  which  he 
did  not  know,  which  no  one  had  ever  told 
him,  was  what  his  father  feared.  "  Fa- 
ther," he  began,  his  mouth  growing  dry 
with  excitement,  his  heart  beating  so 
loudly  he  could  scarcely  hear  himself 
speak. 

Probably  Richard  divined  what  he  was 
going  to  say  —  for  Val,  I  suppose,  had 
hardly  ever  addressed  him  solemnly  by 
this  title  before.  He  called  him  "Sir" 
when  he  spoke  to  him,  scarcely  anything 
else.  Richard  stopped  him  with  a  rapid 
movement  of  his  hand. 

"  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  speak  to  me 
so  solemnly,"  he  said,  half  fitfully,  half 
playfully.  "  Let  me  look  at  your  photo- 
graphs. There  is  a  good  man  here,  by 
the  way,  where  you  should  go  and  get 
yourself  done.  The  old  people  at  home 
would  like  it,  and  it  might  prove  a  foun- 
dation, who  knows,  for  the  fine  steel  en- 
graving of  the  member  for  Eskside, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  published  some 
day  or  other.  Come  round  to  this  side 
and  tell  me  who  they  are." 

The  words  were  stopped  on  Valentine's 
lips  ;  and  if  any  one  could  have  known 
how  bitter  these  words  were  to  him,  his 
relinquishment  of  the  subject  would  be 


fortunate  lot  of  a  son.  His  father  was 
only  a  relation  of  whom  he  heard  very 
little,  and  with  whom  he  was  upon  quite 
distant  and  independent,  yet  respectful, 
terms.  They  were  both  glad,  I  think,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  photographs  ;  and 
Richard  asked  with  a  very  good  grace, 
"  Who  is  this  .?  "  and  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  — 
through  showers  of  young  Oxford  men 
and  younger  Etonians.  When  he  had 
made  his  way  through  them,  there  was 
still  a  little  pack  of  cards  to  be  turned 
over  —  photographs  not  dignified  enough 
to  find  a  place  in  any  book.  Hunter  the 
gamekeeper,  Harding  the  butler,  his  wife 
the  housekeeper,  and  many  other  humble 
personages,  were  amongst  them  ;  and 
Richard  turned  them  over  with  more 
amusement  than  the  others  had  given 
him.  Suddenly,  however,  his  remarks 
came  to  a  dead  stop.  Val,  who  was  stand- 
ing close  by  him,  felt  that  his  father 
started  and  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
He  said  nothing  for  the  moment  ;  then 
in  a  voice  curiously  unlike  his  former 
easy  tones,  yet  curiously  conquered  into 
a  resemblance  of  it,  he  said,  with  a  little 
catching  of  his  breath,  "  And  who  is  this, 
Val  .?  " 

It  was  a  scrap  of  an  unmounted  photo- 
graph, a  bit  cut  off  from  the  corner  of  a 
river  scene  —  a  portrait  taken  unawares 
and  unintentionally  by  a  wandering  artist 
who  was  making  studies  of  the  river.  It 
was  Dick  Brown's  mother,  as  she  had 
been  used  to  stand  every  day  within  her 
garden  wall,  looking  at  Val's  boat  as  it 
passed.  Val  had  seen  the  picture  with 
the  above  figure  in  it,  and  had  bought 
and  kept  it  as  a  memento  of  two  people 
in  whom  he  took  so  much    interest :  for 
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by  an  odd  chance  Dick  was  in  it  too, 
stooping  to  push  off  a  boat  from  the  little 
pier  close  by,  and  very  recognizable  by 
those  who  knew  him,  though  his  face  was 
scarcely  visible.  "  Oh,  sir,  '  said  Val,  in- 
stinctively putting  out  his  hand  for  it, 
"  that  is  nothing.  It  was  taken  by  chance. 
It's  the  portrait  of  a  woman  at  Oxford, 
the  mother  of  a  fellow  I  know." 

"A  fellow  you  know  —  who  may  that 
be  ?  is  his  portrait  among  those  I  have 
been  looking  at  ?  This,"  said  Richard, 
holding  it  fast  and  disregarding  Val's 
hand,  which  was  stretched  out  to  take  it, 
"  is  an  interesting  face." 

What  feelings  were  in  the  man's  breast 
as  he  looked  at  it  who  can  tell  ?  Surprise, 
almost  delirious,  though  he  hid  it  as  he 
had  trained  himself  to  hide  everything; 
quick-springing  curiosity,  almost  hatred, 
wild  eagerness  to  know  what  his  son  knew 
of  her.  He  made  that  remark  about  the 
interesting  face  not  unfeelingly,  but  un- 
awares, to  fill  up  the  silence,  because 
everything  in  him  was  stirred  up  into 
such  wild  impulses  of  emotion.  The  light 
swam  in  his  eyes  ;  yet  he  continued  to 
see  the  strange  little  picture  thus  blown 
into  his  hand  as  it  seemed  by  some  ca- 
price of  fate.  As  for  Valentine,  he  felt  a 
repugnance  incomprehensible  to  himself 
to  say  anything  about  Dick  or  his  mother, 
and  could  have  snatched  the  scrap  of 
photograph  out  of  his  father's  hand, 
though  he  could  not  tell  why. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  much,"  he  said  —  "it  is 
not  any  one  you  would  know.  It  is  the 
mother  of  a  lad  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  a 
few  years  ago.  He  was  on  the  rafts  at 
Eton,  and  used  to  do  all  sorts  of  things 
for  me.  That's  his  mother,  and  indeed 
there's  himself  in  the  corner,  if  you  could 
see  him.  I  found  it  in  a  photograph  of 
the  river  ;  and  as  I  knew  the  people,  and 
it  is  so  seldom  one  sees  people  who  are 
unconscious  of  the'r  likenesses  being 
taken,  I  bought  it  ;  but  of  course  it  has 
no  interest  to  any  one  who  does  not  know 
the  originals,"  and  he  put  out  his  hand 
for  it  again. 

"  Pardon,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  severely  — 
"it  has  an  interest.  The  face  is  a  very 
remarkable  face,  like  one  I  remember 
seeing  years  ago.  What  sort  of  a  person 
was  her  son  ?  " 

By  skilful  questions  he  drew  from  Val 
all  that  he  knew :  the  whole  story  of 
Dick's  struggle  upwards  ;  of  his  deter- 
mination to  do  well  ;  of  the  way  he  had 
risen  in  the  world.  Val  mixed  himself  as 
little  as  he  could  with  the  narrative,  but 
could  not  help  showing,  unwittingly,  how 


much  share  he  had  in  it  ;  and  at  last  grew| 
voluble  on  the  subject,  flattered  by  the 
interest  his  father  took  in  it.  "  You  say 
the  son  was  at  the  rafts  at  Eton,  and  yet 
this  picture  was  taken  at  Oxford.  How 
was  that  ?  "  said  Richard.  Val  was  stand- 
ing behind  him  all  this  time,  and  their 
looks  had  not  met. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Val,  "  I  hope  you 
won't  think,  as  Grinder  did,  that  it  was 
my  love  of  what  he  called  low  society. 
If  Brown  is  low  society,  I  should  like  to 
know  where  to  find  better." 

"So  Grinder  said  it  was  your  love  of 
low  society  ?  " 

"  He  wrote  to  my  grandfather,"  said 
Val,  sore  at  the  recollection,  "but  fortu- 
nately they  know  me  better  ;  and  when  I 
explained  everything,  grandmamma,  like 
the  old  darling  she  is,  sent  me  ten  pounds 
to  buy  Brown  a  present.  I  got  him 
some  books  and  crayons,  and  carving 
things " 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  have  not  told  me  how 
this  came  to  be  taken  at  Oxford,"  said 
Richard,  persistent.  ^| 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.     I^ 
heard  that  old  Stylis  wanted  a  man.    Sty- 
lis,   perhaps    you    recollect    him,   down 

at .     Yes,  that's  him.     So  I  told  him 

I  could  recommend  Brown,  and  so  could 
Lichen,  who  had  been  captain  of  the  boats 
in  my  time.  Lichen  of  Christ's  Church. 
You  won't  know  his  name  ?  He  rowed 
stroke " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  let  us  come  back  to 
Brown." 

"There  is  not  much  more,"  said  Val,  a 
little  disconcerted.     Stylis    took  him  oq; 
our  recommendation,  and  hearing   what' 
an  excellent  character  he  had  —  and  that's 
where   he    is    now.     He  and  his  mother 
have  got  Stylis's  little  house,  and  the  old 
man's  gone  into  the  country.     I  shouldn't! 
wonder  if  Brown  had  the  business  when] 
he  dies.     He  has  got  on  like  a  house  on' 
fire,"  said  Val  —  "educating  himself  up| 
from  nothing,  and  would  be  a  credit   toj 
anyone.     I've  always  thought,"  said  the 
lad,  with  an  innocent  assumption  of  supe- 
rior  right,  "  that    he  cannot  have    been 
born  a  cad,  as  he  seemed  when  I  first  saw 
him,  for  the  mother  looks  as  if   she  had 
been  a  lady.     You  laugh,  sir,  but  I  dare- 
say it's  true." 

"  I  was  not  laughing,"  said  Richard, 
bundling  up  the  photographs  together, 
and  handing  them  over  to  his  son  ;  "in- 
deed, I  think  you  have  behaved  very 
creditably,  and  shown  yourself  capable  of 
more  than  I  thought.  Now,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I'm  going:  to  work  to-niirht.     Take 
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your  pictures.  They  have  concerned  me 
very  much  ;  and  I  think  you  should  go 
to  bed." 

Val  had  been  doing  a  great  deal  that 
day,  and  I  think  he  was  not  sorry  to  take 
his  father's  advicfe.  He  gathered  all  his 
treasures  together,  and  bade  him  a  more 
cordial  good-night  than  usual,  as  he  went 
away  with  his  candle  through  the  dim 
suite  of  rooms.  As  soon  as  he  had 
turned  his  back,  Richard  Ross  pushed 
away  his  papers  he  had  drawn  before 
him,  and  watched  the  young  figure  with 
its  light  walking  down  the  long  vista  of 
curtained  rooms.  The  man  was  not 
genial  enough  to  let  that  same  gentle  ap- 
parition come  in  and  illuminate  with  love 
the  equally  dim  and  lonely  antechambers 
of  his  heart  ;  but  some  thrill  of  natural 
feeling  quickened  within  him.  some 
strange  movement  of  unwonted  emotion 
as  he  looked  after  the  lad,  and  felt  how 
wonderful  was  this  story,  and  how  unwit- 
tingly, in  natural  friendliness  of  his  boy- 
ish soul,  Val  had  done  a  brother's  part  to 
his  brother.  The  idea  moved  him  more 
than  the  reality  did.  He  took  up  the  little 
photograph  again,  which  he  had  kept 
without  Valentine's  knowledge,  and  gazed 
at  it,  but  not  with  love.  "  Curse  of  my 
life,"  he  said  to  himself,  murmuring  the 
words  in  sonorous  Tuscan,  which  he 
spoke  like  a  native,  and  clenched  his 
teeth  as  he  gazed  at  the  image  of  the  wo- 
man who  had  ruined  him,  as  he  thought. 
She  had  been  a  lady  once  !  —  he  laughed 
within  himself  secretly  and  bitterly  at  the 
thought  —  a  lady  !  the  tramp-girl  who  had 
been  his  curse,  and  whom  he  had  never 
been  able  to  teach  anything  to.  When 
the  first  vehemence  of  these  feelings  was 
over,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter to  his  confidential  solicitor  in  London, 
a  man  to  whom  the  whole  story  had  long 
been  known.  And  I  do  not  think  Rich- 
ard Ross  had  sound  sleep  that  night. 
The  discovery  excited  him  deeply,  but 
not  with  any  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  man  finds  what  he  has  lost,  with  which 
a  husband  might  be  supposed  to  discover 
the  traces  of  his  lost  wife  and  child.  No  ; 
he  wanted  no  tamed  tramp  to  disgrace 
him  with  her  presence,  no  successful  me- 
chanic-son to  shame  his  family  :  as  they 
had  chosen,  so  let  them  remain.  He  had 
not  even  any  curiosity,  but  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive repugnance,  to  his  other  son. 
And  yet  he  was  pleased  with  Valentine, 
and  thought  of  the  boy  more  kindly,  be- 
cause he  had  been  kind  to  his  lost 
brother.  How  this  paradox  should  be,  I 
am  unable  to  explain. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Prinjrle  is  on  the  other  side," 


just 


be  kept  apart?" 
youthful  indigna- 
keep  us  apart  — 
nor  anything  else 


how 


"  So  Mr, 
said  Mary  Percival.     "  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well,  considering  all  things." 

"  Why  should  it  be  just  as  well  ? " 
said  Violet,  with  a  spark  of  fire  lighting 
up  her  soft  eyes.  "•  Is  unkindness  and 
opposition  among  people  who  ought  to 
be  friends,  ever  '  just  as  well  '  ?  You  are 
not  like  yourself  when  you  say  so  ;  "  and 
a  colour  which  was  almost  angry  rose 
upon  Vi's  delicate  cheek. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  never  concealed 
from  you  that  I  want  to  keep  you  and 
Val  apart  from  each  other,"  said  Miss 
Percival,  with  an  injudicious  frankness 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand in  so  sensible  a  woman  ;  but  the 
most  sensible  persons  are  often  foolish 
on  one  special  point,  and  this  was  Mary's 
particular  weakness. 

"  Why  should  we 
said  Violet,  with  lofty 
tion.  "  Nobody  can 
neither  papa's  politics 
outside  of  ourselves." 

"  Vi  !  Vi  !     I  don't  think  that  is 
a  girl  should  speak  of  a  young  man." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  you  when  you  go 
on  about  girls  and  young  men  !  "  cried 
Violet,  stamping  her  small  foot  in  the 
vehemence  of  her  indignation.  "  Is  it 
my  fault  that  I  am  a  girl  and  Val  a  boy  ? 
Must  I  not  be  friends  with  him  because 
of  that,  a  thing  we  neither  of  us  can  help, 
though  I  have  known  him  all  my  life  ? 
But  we  are  fast  friends,"  cried  Vi,  with 
magnificent  loftiness,  her  pretty  nostrils 
dilating,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  upon 
her  companion.  "  Neither  of  us  think 
for  a  moment  of  any  such  nonsense.  We 
were  friends  when  we  were  seven  years 
old,  and  I  would  not  give  up  my  friend, 
not  if  he  were  twenty  young  men  !  " 

"You  are  a  foolish  little  girl,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  Vi,"  said  Mary,  shaking 
her  head.  "  At  any  rate,  because  you 
are  fond  of  Val,  that  is  no  reason  for  be- 
ing uncivil  to  me." 

At  these  words,  as  was  natural,  Violet, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  flew  to  her  friend 
and  kissed  her,  and  begged  pardon  with 
abject  penitence.  "But  I  wish  I  had 
nothing  more  on  my  mind  than  being 
friends  with  Val,"  the  girl  said,  sighing, 
"or  the  difference  of  people's  politics. 
Of  course  people  must  differ  in  politics, 
as  they  do  in  everything  else.  I  am  a 
Liberal  myself.  I  think  that  to  resist 
everything  that  is  new,  and  cling  to 
'everything  that  is  old,  whether  they  are 
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bad  or  whether  they  are  good,  is  very 
wrong.  To  choose  what  is  best,  whether 
old  or  new  is  surely  the  right  way." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  Liberal  yourself  ?  " 
said  Mary,  amused  ;  "  but  I  don't  doubt 
Val  could  easily  turn  you  into  a  Conserv- 
ative, Vi." 

"Val  could  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Violet,  with  some  solemnity. 
"  Of  course  I  can't  have  lived  to  be 
twenty  without  thinking  on  such  subjects. 
But  I  wish  I  had  nothing  more  on  my 
mind  than  that.  Both  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives may  be  fond  of  their  country, 
and  do  their  best  for  it.  I  don't  like  a 
man  less  for  being  a  Tory,  though  I  am 
a  Liberal  myself." 

"  That  is  very  satisfactory  for  us 
Tories,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  magnanimity  ; 
but  what  is  it  then,  my  pretty  Vi,  that 
you  have  upon  your  mind  ?  " 

The  girl  paused  and  let  fall  a  few  sud- 
den tears.  "  Mary,"  slie  said  (for  there 
was  a  Scotch  tie  of  kinship  between  them 
also  which  made  this  familiarity  admissi- 
ble), "  I  am  so  frightened  — and  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  frightened  at.  I  feel 
sure  papa  means  to  do  something  more 
than  any  one  knows  of  against  Val." 

"  Against  Val !  he  means  to  oppose  his 
election,  no  doubt,  and  give  Lord  Esk- 
side  and  our  side  all  the  trouble  possible  : 
we  know  that  !  "  cried  Mary,  who  was  a 
politician  of  the  old  school.  "  These  are 
always  the  tactics  of  the  party  —  to  give 
as  much  trouble,  and  sow  as  many  heart- 
burnings as  possible  ;  though  they  know 
they  have  not  a  chance  of  success." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  just  what  the  Tories 
would  do  if  they  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion," said  Violet,  naturally  on  the  defen- 
sive. "But  all  that  is  nothing  to  me," 
she  cried;  "if  people  like  to  fight,  let 
them:  I  don't  mind  it  myself  —  the  ex- 
citement is  pleasant.  But,  of  course,  you 
know  better  than  I  do — are  you  sure 
there  is  nothing  more  than  fair  fighting 
that  papa  could  do  to  Val  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  your  papa  is  not  a  man  to 
do  anything  inconsistent  with  fair  fight- 
ing," said  "Mary,  evasively,  her  curiosity 
strongly  roused. 

This'stopped  Violet  once   more.     She 
,gave    a   heavy  sigh.     "  I    hear  them  say 
that  everything  is  fair  in  an  election  con- 
test, as  everything  is  fair  in  war." 

"Or  love." 

"  I  don't  understand  such  an  opinion." 
said  Violet,  rising  to  her  feet  and  strik- 
ing her  pretty  hands  together  in  impa- 
tience.    "  If  a  thing  is  wrong  once,  it  is 


wrong  always.  Love  !  they  call  that  love 
which  can  be  pushed  on  by  tricks  and 
lies  ;  and  people  like  you,  Mary  —  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  —  say  so  too. 
Of  course,  one  knows  you  cannot  fAink 
it,"  the  girl  cried,  with  a  quick-drawn 
breath,  half  sob,  half  sigh. 

"Well,  dear,  I  suppose  we  all  give  in 
to  the  saying  of  things  which  we  don't 
think,"  said  Miss  Percival,  deprecatingly  : 
"  but,  Vi,  you  have  made  me  curious. 
What  is  it  your  father  means  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  yo?i  that  ;  what  can 
he  do  ?  Can  he  do  anything  ?  "  said  Vi- 
olet. Mary  looked  at  the  impulsive  girl, 
not  knowing  what  to  answer.  Vi  was 
true  as  truth  itself  in  her  generous  young 
indignation  against  all  unworthy  strategy 
—  and  she  was  "fond  of"  and  "friends 
with "  Val,  according  to  the  childish 
phraseology  which,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  she  chose  to  retain.  But  still  even 
Violet's  innocence  was  a  reason  for  not 
trusting  her  with  any  admission  that  Val- 
entine was  open  to  special  attack.  She 
might  assail  her  father  with  injudicious 
partisanship,  entreating  him  to  withhold 
from  assaults  which  he  had  never  thought 
of  making  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Mary 
judged  it  was  judicious  to  say  nothing  as 
to  any  special  flaw  in  the  young  candi- 
date's armour.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  could 
be  done  against  Valentine,"  she  said. 
"  He  has  been  a  good  boy,  so  far  as  we 
know  ;  and  when  a  boy  is  not  a  good  boy, 
it  is  always  found  out.  Sir  John  is  to 
propose  him,  and  Mr.  Lynton  of  the  Linn 
to  second, —  he  could  not  have  a  better 
start ;  and  dear  old  Lord  Eskside  to 
stand  by  him,  to  get  his  wish  at  last," 
said  Mary,  with  a  little  glimmer  of  moist- 
ure in  her  eyes.  "You  young  things 
don't  think  of  the  old  people.  It  goes  to 
my  heart,  after  all  their  disappointments, 
to  think  they  will  have  their  wish  at  last." 

Violet  did  not  make  any  reply.  Though 
she  was  a  Liberal  herself,  and  looked 
upon  politics  generally  from  such  an  im- 
partial elevation  of  good  sense,  it  was  no 
small  trouble  to  poor  Vi  to  know  that  she 
could  not  even  pretend  to  be  on  Valen- 
tine's side  at  this  great  moment  of  his 
life  ;-— could  not  go  with  Lady  Eskside's 
triumphant  party  to  see  him  done  honour 
to  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  could  not  even 
wear  a  bit  of  ribbon,  poor  child,  for  his 
sake,  but  must  put  on  the  colours  of 
snuffy  Mr.  Seisin,  and  go  with  her  mother 
to  the  opposition  window,  and  pretend  to 
look  delighted  at  all  the  jokes  that  might 
be  made,  and  all  the  assaults  upon  her 
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friends.  Violet  would  not  allow  how 
deeply  she  felt  this,  the  merely  super- 
ficial and  necessary  part  of  the  situation  ; 
and,  in  reality,  it  was  as  nothing  to  her 
in  comparison  with  the  dread  in  her 
heart  of  something  more,  she  knew  not 
^vhat  —  some  masked  battery  which  her 
father's  hand  was  arranging.  She  took 
Mary  out  to  show  her  the 
which  were  being  made  at  the  He  wan 
the  new  rooms  which  were  almost  fin- 
ished, and  which  would  make  of  the  poor 
little  cottage  a  rustic  villa.  Jean  Moffatt, 
whose  nest  had  not  been  interfered  with, 
though  Mr.  Pringle  had  bought  the  place, 
came  out  as  she  heard  the  voices  of  the 
ladies,  to  take  her  share  in  the  talk. 
Jean  had  now  the  privileged  position  of 
an  old  servant  among  the  Pringles,  and 
still  acted  as  duenna  and  protectress  to 
Violet  on  many  a  summer  day  when  that 
little  maiden  escaped  alone  with  her 
maid  from  Moray  Place.  Mr.  Pringle 
had  been  getting  on  in  his  profession 
during  those  years  ;  not  in  its  honourSj 
th^  tide  of  which  he  had  allowed  to  go 
past  him,  but  in  its  more  substantial  re- 
wards. He  was  better  off,  and  able  to 
afford  himself  the  indulgence  of  a  whim  ; 
so  the  Hewan  had  been  bought,  half  in 
love,  half  in  hatred.  In  love,  because 
the  children,  and  Violet  especially,  were 
fond  of  the  little  place  ;  and  in  hatred, 
because  it  commanded  the  always  coveted 
domain  of  Eskside. 

"  You  are  a  Liberal  too,  I  understand, 
Jean,"  said  Mary ;  "  you  are  all  Mr. 
Ross's  enemies  up  here." 

"  I  wish  he  might  never  have  waur 
enemies,"  said  old  Jean,  "and  that's  no 
ill  wish  ;  but  I'll  never  disown  my  prin- 
ciples. I've  aye  been  a  Leeberal  from 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  made 
an  awfu'  noise  in  the  country.  There's 
nane  o'  your  contests  worth  speaking  o' 
in  comparison  with  that.  But  I'm  real 
distressed  that  there's  an  opposition  for 
a'  that.  We'll  no  get  our  man  in,  and 
we'll  make  a  great  deal  o'  dispeace  ;  and 
two  folk  so  muckle  thought  of  in  the 
country  as  my  lord  and  my  lady  might 
have  gotten  their  way  for  once.  I  canna 
bide  the  notion  of  going  again'  Mr.  Val- 
entine ;  but  he's  a  kindly  lad,  and  will 
see  that,  whatever  you  are,  ye  maun  gang 
with  your  pairty.  Lord  bless  the  callant  I 
if  it  was  for  naething  but  yon  chicken- 
pie,  he's  a  hantle  mair  to  me  than  ony 
Edinburgh  advocate  that  was  ever  born. 
But  you  see  your'sel,  Miss  Percival,  how 
we're  placed';  we  maun  side  with  our 
own  pairiy 


"Yes,  I  see  the  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion," said  Mary,  laughing,  "  and  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  explaining  it  to  Val." 

"  Do  that,  mem,"  said  Jean,  seriously. 
She  did  not  see  any  joke  in  the  matter, 
any  more  than  Vi  did,  whose  mind  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  state. 

"  And  I  suppose  your  son  will  be   of 
improvements  j  your  mind  .'*  "  said   Mary,  not  indisposed 
to  a  little  gentle  canvassing  on  her  own 
part. 

"  I  couldna  undertake  to  answer  for 
John,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  nor  I 
wouldna  tamper  with  him,"  she  added, 
"for  it's  a  great  responsibility,  and  he 
ought  to  judge  for  himself.  There's  one 
thing  with  men,  they  tak  a  bias  easy,  and 
John  was  never  a  Leeberal  on  conviction, 
as  ye  may  say,  like  his  father  and  me; 
and  he  has  a'  the  cobbling  from  the 
House,  and  a'  the  servants'  work,  and 
my  lord's  shooting  boots,  and  so  JEorth, 
and  noo  and  then  something  to  do  for  my 
lady  hersel ;  so  I  wouldna  say  but  he 
might  have  a  bias.  It's  a  grancl  thing  to 
have  nae  vote,"  said  Jean,  meditatively, 
"and  then  ye  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
keeping  to  your  pairty  without  harming 
your  friends  on  the  other  side." 

Jean  expressed  thus  the  sentiments  of 
a  great  many  people  in  Eskside  on  the 
occasion  of  this  election.  Even  some  of 
the  great  tenant-farmers  who  were  Lib- 
erals, instead  of  delighting  in  the  contest, 
as  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  done, 
grumbled  at  the  choice  set  before  them, 
and  regretted  the  necessity  of  vexing  the 
Eskside  family,  old  neighbours,  by  keep- 
ing to  their  own  party.  For  Val  Ross,  as 
they  all  felt,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
more  appropriate  representative  than  "a 
snuffy  old  Edinburgh  lawyer,"  said  one 
of  the  malcontents,  "  with  about  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  county  as  I  have  of  the 
Parliament  House."  "But  he  knows 
how  to  bring  you  into  the  Parliament 
House,  and  squeeze  the  siller  out  of 
your  pouch  and  mine,"  said  another. 
The  Parliament  House  in  question,  gen- 
tle Southern  reader,  meant  not  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  Westminster  Hall  of 
Edinburgh,  into  which,  or  its  purlieus,  it 
was  quite  easy  to  get  with  Mr.  vSeisin's 
help,  but  not  so  easy  to  get  out  again.  I 
am  afraid,  indeed,  that  as  the  Liberal 
party  was  weak  in  the  county,  and  there 
had  been  no  contest  for  some  time,  and 
no  active  party  organization  existed,  there 
would  have  been  no  attempt  to  oppose 
Valentine  at  all  but  for  the  determination 
of  Mr.  Pringle,  who,  without  bringing 
himself   very  prominently  forward,  had 
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kept  his  party  sharply  up  to  the  mark, 
and  insisted  upon  their  action.  That 
they  had  no  chance  of  success,  or  so 
little  that  it  was  not  worth  calculating 
upon,  they  all  acknowledged  ;  but  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  pushed  on,  not- 
withstanding, by  the  ardour  of  one  fierce 
personal  animosity,  undisclosed  and  un- 
suspected. Mr.  Pringle  had  been  gradu- 
ally wound  up  to  this  by  the  processes  of 
many  years  ;  by  the  facts  of  Val's  arrival 
at  Rosscraig,  so  unlike  those  which  ought 
to  have  attended  the  coming  home  of  the 
heir;  and  by  the  still  more  aggravating 
fact  that  the  district  had  forgotten  all 
about  these,  and  that  only  himself  cher- 
ished any  recollection  of  the  curiosity 
and  questioning,  once  so  general,  as  to 
this  child,  who  had  been  so  strangely 
dropped  at  the  old  lord's  door.  I  think 
if  other  people  had  recollected  it,  and  if 
any  sort  of  stigma  had  remained  upon 
Val,  the  feelings  of  the  heir-presumptive 
would  have  been  less  exaggerated  ;  but 
to  find  that  everybody  had  forgotten 
these  suspicious  circumstances  —  that 
even  his  insinuations  as  to  the  lad's  love 
of  low  company,  though  sufficiently  rel- 
ished for  the  moment,  had  produced  no 
permanent  impression  —  and  that  the 
world  in  general  accepted  Valentine  with 
cheerful  satisfaction  as  Richard  Ross's 
son  and  Lord  Eskside's  heir,  without  a 
doubt  or  question  on  the  subject,—  all 
this  exasperated  Mr.  Pringle  beyond 
bearing.  No  passionate  resentment  and 
sense  of  injury  like  this  can  remain  and 
rankle  so  long  in  a  mind  without  some- 
how obscuring  the  moral  perceptions ; 
and  the  man  had  become  so  possessed  by 
this  consciousness  of  a  wrong  to  set  right 
and  an  injury  to  avenge,  that  it  got  the 
better  both  of  natural  feeling  and  mo- 
rality. He  did  not  even  feel  that  the 
thing  he  meditated  was  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  electioneering  attack  ;  that  it 
strained  every  law  even  of  warfare,  and 
exceeded  the  revenges  permitted  to  civil- 
ized and  political  men.  All  this  he 
would  have  seen  in  a  moment  had  the 
case  not  been  his  own,  or  had  the  cir- 
cumstances been  different.  He  would 
have  condemned  any  other  man  without 
hesitation  ;  would  have  solemnly  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  deliberate  cruelty  of 
the  project,  and  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  any  gloss,  even  of  pretended 
justice,  over  it.  For  no  virtuous  impulse 
to  punish  a  criminal,  no  philanthropic 
purpose  of  hindering  the  accomplishment 
of  a  crime,  could  be  alleged  for  what  he 
, meant  to  do.     The  parties  assailed  were 


I  guiltless,  and  there  was    no  chance    that 

I  his     assault,    however     virulent,    could 

'  shake  poor  Val's  real  position,  however 

much  it  might  impair  his  comfort.     He 

could    scarcely,  even  to    himself,   allege 

any  reason  except  revenge. 

Meanwhile  Val  had  been  summoned 
home.  He  had  spent  Christmas  with  his 
father,  and  since  then  had  travelled  far- 
ther afield,  visiting,  though  with  perhaps 
not  much  more  profit  than  attended  his 
tour  in  Italy,  the  classic  islands  of  Greece. 
It  was  early  spring  when  the  summons 
reached  him  to  return  without  delay, 
everything  in  the  political  horizon  being 
ominous  of  change.  Val  got  back  in 
March,  when  the  whole  country  was 
excited  by  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
election.  He  had  been  so  doubtful  of 
the  advantage  of  the  abundant  English 
society  he  had  enjoyed  abroad,  that  he 
was  comforted  to  find  himself  in  English 
society  at  home,  where  it  was  undeniably 
the  right  thing,  and  natural  to  the  soil. 
When  he  arrived  at  Eskside  there  was  a 
great  gathering  to  meet  him.  His  ad- 
dress was  to  be  seen  at  full  length  on 
every  bit  of  wall  in  Lassvvade  and  the 
adjoining  villages,  and  even  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  day  of 
nomination  was  so  nearly  approaching 
that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  shake  him- 
self free  from  the  dust  and  fatigue  of  his 
journey,  and  to  think  of  the  speech  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  deliver,  in 
answer  to  all  the  pretty  compliments 
wliich  no  doubt  would  be  showered  upon 
him.  Val,  I  am  afraid,  was  a  great  deal 
more  concerned  about  making  a  good 
appearance  on  this  occasion,  and  upon 
conducting  himself  with  proper  manly 
coolness  and  composure  —  as  if  being 
nominated  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  a 
thing  which  had  already  happened  to  him 
several  times  at  least  in  his  career  —  than 
about  the  real  entry  into  public  life 
itself,  the  responsibility  of  an  honourable 
member,  or  any  other  proper  subject  of 
serious  consideration.  Wiien  he  asked 
after  everybody  on  his  return,  the  digni- 
fied seriousness  with  which  he  was  told 
of  the  presence  of  the  Pringles  at  the 
Hewan  did  not  affect  the  young  man 
much.  "Ah,  you  never  liked  poor  Mr. 
Pringle,  grandma,"  he  sai  1,  lightly.  "  I 
have  little  occasion  to  like  him,"  said 
Lady  Eskside  ;  "and  now  that  he  is  the 
getter  up  of  all  this  opposition,  the  only 
real  enemy  you  have,  my  own  boy -" 

"Oh,  enemy!  come,  grandma,  that  is 
too  strong,"  said  Val.  "  If  I  never  have 
any  worse    enemy    than  old    Pringle,    I 
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shall  do.  But  I  am  sorry  they  are  on  the 
other  side,"  he  added,  with  a  boyish 
thought  that  his  blue  colours  would  have 
looked  prettier  than  ever  near  Violet's 
bright  locks.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  burst  out  with  a  laugh.  "  I  wonder 
if  they  will  put  her  into  old  Seisin's  yel- 
low ribbons,"  he  cried,  quite  unaware 
how  dreadfully  he  was  betraying  him- 
self.    "  Poor  Vi  !  " 

Lady  Eskside  and  Mary  looked  at  each 
other  —  the  one  with  a  little  triumph,  the 
other  witli  horror  and  dismay.  It  was 
my  lady  whose  face  expressed  the  latter 
sentiments.  She  had  constantly  refused 
to  believe  that  Val  had  ever  "thought 
twice"  of  Sandy  Pringle's  daughter. 
Even  now  she  assailed  Mary  indignantly, 
as  soon  as  Valentine's  back  was  turned. 
"  What  did  you  mean  by  giving  me  such 
a  look  ?  Do  you  mean  that  a  boy  like 
that  cannot  think  of  a  girl  he  has  known 
all  his  life  without  being  in  love  with 
her.?  My  dear  Mary,  that  is  not  like 
you.  I  was  laughing  myself,  I  confess," 
said  the  old  lady,  who  looked  extremely 
unlike  laughter,  "at  the  idea  of  their  yel- 
low ribbons  on  Vi's  yellow  hair.  The 
little  monkey  !  setting  herself  up,  for- 
sooth, as  a  Liberal  ;  I'm  glad  the  colours 
are  unbecoming,"  Lady  Eskside  con- 
cluded, with  the  poorest  possible  attempt 
at  a  laugh. 

Mary  made  no  reply — but  she  was 
much  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Val 
than  she  had  ever  been.  Women  like  a 
man,  or  even  a  boy  for  that  matter,  who 
betrays  himself  —  who  has  not  so  much 
command  of  his  personal  sentiments  but 
that  now  and  then  a  stray  gleam  of  them 
breaking  forth  shows  whereabouts  he  is. 
Mary  —  who  had  taken  Violet  under  her 
protection,  determined  that  not  if  she 
could  help  it  should  that  little  girl  fall  a 
victim,  as  she  herself  had  done — was 
entirely  disarmed  by  the  boyish  ingenu- 
ousness of  his  self-disclosure.  She 
thought  with  a  half  sigh,  half  smile,  once 
more,  as  she  had  thought  that  summer 
day  by  the  linn,  that  this  boy  might  have 
been  her  son  had  things  gone  as  they 
should  —  that  he  ought  indeed  to  have 
been  her  son.  Sometimes  this  is  an 
exasperating,  sometimes  a  softening 
thought,  and  it  came  to  Mary  on  this  oc- 
casion in  the  mollifying  way. 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything  about  Vi," 
she  said  to  Valentine  the  same  evening. 
"You  know  I  never  approved  of  too 
much  friendship  between  you  ;  she  is 
your  enemy's  daughter." 

*'  What  do   you  call   too  much   friend- 


ship .'' "  said  Val,  indignantly.  "If  you 
think  I  am  going  to  give  her  up  because 
her  old  father  is  an  old  fool,  and  goes 
against  us,  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Why,  Vi  !  I  have  known  her  since  I  was 
that  high  —  better  than  Sandy  or  any  of 
them." 

"  Her  father  is  not  so  dreadfully  old," 
said  Mary,  laughing;  "and  besides,  Val, 
I  don't  put  any  faith  in  him  ;  his  opposi- 
tion is  a  great  deal  more  serious  than  vou 
think." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  must  stick  to  his 
party,"  said  Val,  employing  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  heart  old  Jean's  words  ;  "  but 
I  know  very  well,"  he  added,  with  youth- 
ful confidence,  "that  though  he  may  be 
forced  for  the  sake  of  his  party  to  show 
himself  against  me,  he  wishes  me  well 
in  his  heart." 

"  You  are  convinced  of  that  ?  " 

"Quite  convinced,"  said  Val,  with 
magnificent  calm.  Indeed  I  rather  think 
the  boy  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
case  in  the  world  generally,  and  that 
however  outward  circumstances  might 
compel  an  individual  here  and  there  to 
appear  to  oppose  him,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  his  party  or  otherwise,  yet  in  their 
hearts  the  whole  human  race  wished  him 
well. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

It  was  on  a  bright  spring  morning  that 
the  nomination  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  to 
represent  Eskshire  in  Parliament  took 
place  in  Castleton,  the  quiet  little  country 
town  which  was  not  far  from  the  Duke's 
chief  seat,  and  tolerably  central  for  all  the 
gentry.  The  party  from  Eskside  drove 
over  in  state,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  with 
Miss  Percival  and  Val,  in  the  barouche, 
and  with  four  horses  in  honour  of  so  great 
an  occasion.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits, 
with  hopes  as  bright  as  the  morning, 
though  I  think  Valentine  thought  more 
than  once  how  pleasant  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  little  Vi  sitting  bodkin 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage  between 
himself  and  his  grandfather.  There 
would  have  been  plenty  of  room  for  her, 
though  I  don't  know  that  this  would  have 
been  considered  quite  a  dignified  pro- 
ceeding by  my  lady.  The  little  town  was 
all  astir,  and  various  cheers  were  raised 
as  Lord  Eskside  and  Val  went  into  the 
committee  room  ;  and  my  lady  and  Mary 
went  on  to  the  hotel  which  was  in  their  in- 
terest,—  a  heavy,  serious,  old,  grey  stone 
house  in  the  market-place  close  to  the 
hustings,  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
which  they  were  to  witness  the  nomina- 
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tion.  On  the  other  side  stood  the  other 
hotel  where  Mr.  Seisin's  supporters  con- j 
gregated.  When  Lady  Eskside  took  her 
place  at  the  window  specially  reserved: 
for  her,  there  was  a  flutter  of  movement! 
among  the  crowd  already  assembled,  and 
many  people  turned  to  look  at  her  with 
interest  scarcely  less  than  that  with  which  ; 
they  would  welcome  the  candidate  and  I 
his  supporters.  Lady  Eskside  was  a  j 
great  deal  older  than  when  we  saw  her 
first;  indeed,  quite  an  old  —  a  very  old 
—  lady,  over  seventy,  as  was  her  hus- 
band. But  she  had  retained  all  her  ac- 
tivity, her  lightness  of  figure  and  move- 
ment, and  the  light  in  her  eyes,  which 
shone  almost  as  brightly  as  ever.  The 
beauty  of  age  is  as  distinct  as,  and  not 
less  attractive  in  its  way  than,  the. beauty 
of  youth  ;  the  one  extremity  of  life  hav- 
ing, like  the  other,  many  charms  wiiich 
fail  to  us  commonplace  persons  in  the 
dull  middle-ages,  the  period  of  prose 
which  intervenes  in  every  existence. 
Lady  Eskside  was  a  beautiful  old  wo- 
man ;  her  eyes  were  bright,  her  colour 
almost  as  sweet  and  fresh,  though  a  little 
broken  and  run  into  threads,  as  when  she 
was  twenty  ;  her  hair  was  snow-white, 
which  is  no  disadvantage,  but  the  re- 
verse, to  a  well-tinted  face.  She  had  a 
soft  dove-coloured  bonnet  of  drawn  or 
quilted  satin  coming  a  little  forward  round 
her  face,  not  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
head  as  ladies  now  w^ear  that  necessary 
article  of  dress  ;  and  a  blue  ribbon,  of 
Val's  colours,  round  her  throat,  —  though 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  she  would 
have  preferred  red,  as  "  more  becoming  " 
to  her  snowy  old  beauty.  Mary,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  in  Val's  colours  too, 
and  was  the  thorough  partisan  of  the 
young  candidate,  however  little  she  had 
been  the  partisan  of  the  boy  himself 
in  his  natural  and  unofficial  character. 
There  was  a  bright  fire  blazing  in  the 
room  behind  them  to  which  they  could 
retire  when  they  pleased  ;  and  the  win- 
dow was  thrown  wide  open,  so  that  they 
might  both  see  and  hear.  The  hotel 
opposite  —  not  by  any  means  such  a  good 
one  as  the  Duke's  Head  —  was  of  course 
in  the  opposition  interest,  and  blazed  with 
yellow  flags  and  streamers.  At  the  win- 
dow there,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  several  ladies  ap- 
peared. They  did  not  come  in  state  like 
Lady  Eskside,  for  Mr.  Seisin  had  no 
womankind  belonging  to  him  ;  and  these 
feminine  spectators  were  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  supporters,  and  not  so 
enthusiastic   in   his  cause  as  they  were 
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about  their  own  special  relations  who  in- 
tended to  perform  on  the  occasion. 
Among  them,  in  a  prominent  position, 
but  keeping  back  as  much  as  possible, 
Mrs.  Pringle  and  Violet  were  soon  de- 
scried by  the  ladies  opposite.  Neither  of 
them  wore  anything  yellow,  as  Lady  Esk- 
side, with  sharp  old  eyes,  undimmed  by 
age,  discovered  in  a  moment.  "  They 
are  both  fair,  and  yellow  is  unbecoming 
to  fair  people,"  she  said,  with  involuntary 
cynicism.  I  do  not  much  wonder  that 
she  was  severe  upon  them  ;  for  indeed 
had  they  not  pretended  all  manner  of 
kindness  and  friendship  for  her  boy  ? 
"  It  is  not  their  fault,"  said  Mary,  apolo- 
getically. "  I  wonder  what  you  mean  by 
telling  me  it  is  not  their  'fault,"  cried 
Lady  Eskside.  "  Is  a  man's  wife  just  his 
housekeeper,  that  she  should  have  no 
power  over  him  ?  They  should  not  have 
let  Sandy  Pringle  make  a  fool  of  himself. 
They  should  not  have  given  their  con- 
sent, and  stuck  themselves  up  there  in 
opposition  to  the  family.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  such  women."  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  my  lady  should  disap- 
prove ;  and  I  don't  think  that  two  greater 
culprits  in  feeling  than  Mrs.  Pringle  and 
her  daughter  were  to  be  found  in  all  Esk- 
side. They  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  husband  and  father  wlio  had 
driven  them  to  make  this  appearance  was 
not  unaware  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  regarded  it  ;  but  that,  I  think,  was 
all  the  comfort  these  poor  ladies  had. 

Then  there  came  a  stir  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  thickening  and  increase  of  its  num- 
bers, as  if  more  had  been  poured  into  a 
vessel  nearly  full  ;  and  the  candidates  j 
and  their  supporters  came  up  to  the 
hustings.  How  Lady  Eskside's  heart 
swelled  and  fluttered  as  her  handsome 
boy,  a  head  taller  than  his  old  grand- 
father, who  stood  so  proudly  by  him,  ap- 
peared on  that  elevation  over  the  crowd, 
detached  from  the  rest,  not  only  by  his 
position  as  the  hero  of  the  day,'  but  by 
his  fresh  youth,  and  those  advantages  of 
nature  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  him  !  Lady  Eskside  looked 
at  him  with  pride  and  happiness  inde- 
scribable, and  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as 
he  turned  to  salute  her  at  her  window  ; 
but  I  will  not  venture  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  other  ladies,  when  Val, 
with,  they  thought,  a  reproachful  look  on 
his  handsome  face,  took  off  his  hat  to 
them  at  their  opposite  window.  Mrs. 
Pringle  blushed  crimscu,  and  pushed 
back  her  chair  ;  and  Violet,  who  was  very 
pale,  bent  her  poor  little  head  upon  her 
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mother's  shoulders  and  cried.  "  Oh,  how 
cruel  of  papa  to  set  us  up  here  !  "  sobbed 
Vi.  Mrs.  Pringle  was  oblip^ed  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  checked  her  child's 
emotion  summarily  ;  but  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  cause  of  this  distress 
and  humiliation  should  suffer  for  it, 
thouj^h  she  could  not  fly  in  his  face  by 
refusing  absolutely  to  appear.  These 
agitated  persons  did  not  find  themselves 
able  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  Lady  Eskside  did,  who  did  not 
lose  a  word  that  was  said,  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  John  who  proposed  Val, 
down  to  the  young  candidate's  own  boy- 
ish but  animated  address,  which,  and  his 
good  looks,  and  the  prestige  and  air  of 
triumph  surrounding  him,  completely  car- 
ried away  the  crowd.  Sir  John's  little 
address  was  short,  but  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  It  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
Val.  "  Born  among  us,  brought  up  among 
us  —  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honourable  families  in 
the  county  ;  a  young  man  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  university,  and  in 
every  phase  of  life  through  which  he  has 
yet  passed,"  said  Sir  John,  with  genial 
kindness.  Mr.  Lynton,  who  seconded 
Val's  nomination,  was  more  political  and 
more  prosy.  He  went  into  the  policy  of 
his  party,  and  all  it  meant  to  do,  and  the 
measures  of  which  he  was  sure  his  3-0 ung 
friend  would  be  a  stanch  supporter,  as  his 
distinguished  family  had  always  been. 
Mr.  Lynton  was  cheered,  but  he  was  also 
interrupted  and  assailed  by  questions 
from  Radical  members  of  the  crowd,  and 
had  a  harder  time  of  it  than  Sir  John, 
who  spoke  largely,  without  touching  ab- 
stract principles  or  entering  into  details. 
Mr.  Lynton  was  a  little  hustled,  so  to 
speak,  and  put  through  a  catechism,  but 
was  not  badly  received.  Val's,  however, 
was  the  speech  of  the  day.  He  rushed 
into  it  like  a  young  knight-errant,  defying 
and  conciliating  the  crowd  in  the  same 
breath,  with  his  handsome  head  thrown 
back  and  his  young  face  bright  and  smil- 
ing. "  He  has  no  end  of  way  on  him," 
Lord  High  towers  said,  who  stood  by,  an 
interested  spectator  —  or  rather,  meta- 
phorically, ran  along  the  bank,  as  he  had 
done  many  a  day  while  Val  rowed  trium- 
phant races,  shouting  and  encouraging. 
Val  undertook  everything,  promised 
everything,  with  the  confidence  of  his  age. 
He  gave  a  superb  assurance  to  the 
Radicals  in  the  crowd  that  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  his  life  to  see  that  the 
intelligence     of      the    working     classes, 


so    much    for  Britain, 
justice    done    to   it; 


which    had  done 
should     have    ful 

and  to  the  tenant-farmer  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  claims  of  the  land,  and 
those  who  produced  the  bread  of  the 
country,  should  rank  highly  as  they  ought 
always  to  do.  The  boy  believed  that 
everything  could  be  done  that  everybody 
wanted  ;  that  all  classes  and  all  the  world 
could  be  made  happy  ;  —  what  so  easy  ? 
And  he  said  so  with  the  sublime  confi- 
dence of  his  age,  promising  all  that  was 
asked  of  him.  When  Mr.  Seisin's  sup- 
porters and  himself  came  after  this  youth- 
ful hero,  it  is  inconceivable  what  a  down- 
fall everybody  felt.  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  Mr.  Seisin's  speech  read  better  than 
Val's  in  the  paper,  and  so  did  that  of  his 
own  proposer.  But  that  mattered  very 
little  at  the  moment.  Val  carried  the 
crowd  with  him,  even  those  of  them  who 
were  a  little  unwilling,  and  tried  to  resist 
the  tide.  The  show  of  hands  was  trium- 
phantly in  his  favour.  He  was  infinitely 
more  Liberal  than  Mr.  Seisin,  and  far 
more  Tory  than  Sir  John.  He  thought 
every  wrong  could  be  redressed,  and  that 
every  right  must  conquer  ;  there  was  no 
compromise,  no  moderation,  in  his  trium- 
phant address. 

Lady  Eskside  and  Mary  made  a  prog- 
ress down  the  High  Street  when  the  gen- 
tlemen went  to  their  committee  rooms, 
and  saw  the  Duchess  and  the  Dowager- 
Duchess,  who  were  both  most  compli- 
mentary. These  great  ladies  had  heard 
Val's  speech,  or  rather  had  seen  it,  being 
too  far  off  to  hear  very  much,  from  their 
carriage,  where  they  sat  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd.  "  What  fire,  what  vigour 
he  has  I "  said  the  Dowager.  "  I  con- 
gratulate you,  dear  Lady  Eskside  ;  though 
how  you  could  ever  think  that  boy  like 
his  father >" 

"  He  is  not  much  like  your  family  at 
all,  is  he.''"  said  the  Duchess-regnant, 
with  a  languid  smile.  This  was  the  only 
sting  Lady  EsksiJe  received  during  all 
that  glorious  day.  The  old  lord  and  the 
young  candidate  joined  them  ere  long, 
and  their  drive  back  was  still  more  de- 
lightful to  the  old  couple  than  the  coming. 
Lord  Eskside,  however,  growled  and 
laughed  and  shook  his  head  over  Val's 
speech.  "You're  very  vague  in  .your 
principles,"  he  said.  "  Luckily  you  have 
men  at  your  back  that  know  what  they 
are  doing.  You  must  not  commit  your- 
self like  that,  my  man,  wherever  you  go, 
or  you'H  soon  get  into  a  muddle." 

"  Never    mind  I  "  said  my  lady  ;  "  he 
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carried  everybody  with  him  ;  and,  once 
in  the  House,  I  have  no  fear  of  his  prin- 
ciples ;  he'll  be  kept  all  right." 

"Luckily  for  him,  the  county  knows 
me,  and  knows  he's  all  right ;  though  he's 
a  young  gowk,"  said  the  old  lord,  looking 
from  under  his  bended  eyebrows  at  his 
hope  and  pride.  They  were  more  pleased, 
I  think,  than  if  Val  had  made  the  most 
correct  of  speeches.  His  exuberance 
and  overflow  of  generous  youthful  readi- 
ness for  everything  made  the  old  people 
laugli,  and  made  them  weep.  They  knew, 
at  the  other  end  of  life,  how  these  enthu- 
siasms settle  down,  but  it  was  delicious 
to  see  them  spring,  a  perennial  fountain, 
to  refresh  the  fields  and  brighten  the 
landscape,  which  of  itself  is  arid  enough. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  remem-; 
bered,  fifty  years  back,  how  this  same  | 
world  had  looked  to  them  —  a  dreary  old  I 
world,  battered  and  worn,  and  going  on  j 
evermore  in  a  dull  repetition  of  itself, 
they  knew  ;  but  as  they  had  seen  it  once, 
in  all  the  glamour  which  they  recollected, 
so  it  appeared  now  to  Val. 

Val  himself  was  so  much  excited  by  all 
that  had  happened,  that  he  strolled  out 
alone  as  soon  as  he  had  got  free,  for  the 
refreshment  of  a  long  walk.  It  was  the 
end  of  March  :  the  trees  were  greening 
over;  the  river,  softening  in  sound,  had 
begun  to  think  of  the  summer  as  his 
banks  changed  colour ;  and  the  first 
gowans  put  out  their  timid  hopeful  heads 
among  the  grass.  Val  went  on  instinct- 
ively to  the  linn,  with  a  minute  wound  in 
his  heart,  through  all  its  exhilarations. 
He  thought  it  very  hard  that  Vi  should 
not  have  been  near  him,  that  she  should 
not  have  tied  up  her  pretty  hair  with  his 
blue  ribbon,  that  s!ie  should  have  been 
ranged  on  the  other  side.  It  was  the  only 
unpleasant  incident  in  the  whole  day,  the 
only  drop  in  his  cup  that  was  not  sweet. 
lie  explained  to  himself  how  it  wis,  and 
felt  that  the  reison  of  it  wis  quite  com- 
prehensible ;  but  this  gives  so  little  satis- 
faction to  the  mind.  "  Of  course  he  must 
stick  to  his  p.irty,"  Val  murmured  to  him- 
self between  his  teeth  ;  and  of  course 
Mrs.  Pringle  and  Violet  could  not  go 
against  the  head  of  the  family  in  the  sight 
of  the  world  at  least.  When  Val  saw, 
however,  a  gleam  of  his  own  colour  be- 
tween the  two  great  beech-trees  he  knew 
so  well,  he  rasliel  forward,  his  heart 
beating  lighter.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was 
Violet's  blue  gown,  which  she  must  have 
put  on,  on  her  return,  by  way  of  indemni- 
fying herself  for  wearing  no  blue  in  the 
morning.     He  quickened  his  step  almost 


to  a  run,  going  softly  over  the  mossy 
grass,  so  that  she  did  not  hear  him.  The 
sunset  was  glowing  in  the  west,  lighting 
up  the  woods  with  long  slanting  gleams, 
and  clouds  of  gorgeous  colour,  which 
floated  now  and  then  over  the  trees  like 
chance  emissaries  from  some  army  where 
the  cohorts  were  of  purple  and  gold.  Vi 
sat  with  her  face  to  that  glow  in  the  west, 
under  the  old  beech-tree  where  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  had  been  discovered  ;  but 
her  face  was  hidden,  and  she  was  weeping 
quite  softly,  confident  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  woods,  through  which  now  and 
then  a  long  sobbing  sigh  like  a  child's 
would  break.  The  pretty  little  figure  thus 
abandoned  to  sorrow,  the  hidden  face, 
the  soft  curved  shoulders,  the  golden  hair 
catching  a  gleam  of  the  sunset  through 
the  branches,  and  still  more,  the  pa- 
thetic echo  of  the  sob,  went  to  Val's 
heart.  Ha  went  up  close  to  her,  and 
touched  her  shoulder  with  a  light  caress- 
ing touch.  "  Vi  !  what's  the  matter.?" 
said  the  boy,  half  ready  to  cry  too  out  of 
tender  sympathy,  though  he  was  nearly 
twenty-two,  and  just  about  to  be  elected 
knight  of  the  shire. 

"  Oh,  Val,  is  it  you  ?  "  She  sprang  up, 
and  looked  at  him  with  the  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  "  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  ! " 
cried  Violet.  "  Oh,  how  can  you  ask  me 
what  is  the  matter,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened to-day  ?  " 

"Is  that  what  you  are  crying  for?" 
said  Val.  "  Never  mind,  Vi,  dear.  I 
know  you  have  got  to  stick  to  your  fa- 
ther, and  he  must  stick  to  his  party:  It 
was  hard  to  see  you  over  there  on  the 
other  side  ;  but  if  you  feel  it  like  this,  I 
don't  mind." 

"  How  did  you  think  I  should  feel  it  ?" 
cried  the  girl.  "Oh  no,  you  don't  mind  ! 
you  hive  plenty,  plenty  better  than  me  to 
be  with  you,  and  stand  up  for  you  ;  but  I 
—  I  do  mind.     It  goes  to  my  heart." 

And  here  she  sat  down  again,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  once  more.  Val  knelt  be- 
side her,  and  drew  away  her  hands. 

"  Hsre  WIS  where  we  sat  when  we 
were  children,"  he  said  softly,  to  comfort 
her.  "  Wa  have  always  cired  more  for 
each  other  than  for  anyone  else  ;  haven't 
we,  Vi  .-*  H^w  could  I  have  plenty, 
plenty  to  stand  by  me  ?  wasn't  it   unkind 


to  say  so,  wnen  you  know  you  are  the 
one  I  cafe  for  most  ?  " 

Violet  did  not  lift  up  her  head,  but  she 
cried  more  softly,  letting  the  voice  of  the 
chirmer  steal  into  her  heart. 

"  I  was  savage  when  I  saw  you  over 
there,"  said  Val,  with  his  lips  very  close 
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to  her  ear.  "But  you  did  not  put  on 
their  ugly  colours  at  least  ;  and  now  you 
are  all  dressed  out  in  mine,  and  I  don't 
care,"  said  the  youth  ;  and  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her  blue  gown  prettily,  as  a  young 
kniirht-errant  might. 

"Oh  Val  !  "  cried  Violet,  with  a  fresh 
outburst,  but  turning  towards  him  ;  "  I 
thought  you  would  be  angry." 

"  How  could  I  be  angry  with  you,  Vi  .'* 
Should  you  have  been  angry  if  it  had 
been  me  .'' " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quickly  ;  "if  I  had 
thought  you  didn't  care."  And  here  she 
stopped  and  grew  crimson,  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

"But  you  could  not  suppose  that  I 
didn't  care,"  said  Val ;  "that  would  have 
been  impossible.  H  you  only  knew  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  you  while  I  have 
been  away  !  It  was  cruel  of  you  not  to 
let  me  see  you  before  I  went  ;  but  when 
I  was  gone,  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a 
day,  seldom  an  hour,  that  I  did  not  think 
of  you,  Vi." 

She  turned  round  her  head  to  look  at 
him  for  a  moment :  there  were  tears 
still  in  her  eyes,  but  very  soft  ones,  a 
kind  of  honey-dew.  "  Did  you,  Val  ?  " 
she  said,  half  under  her  breath. 

"  Always,"  said  the  lad.  "  I  wanted 
you  to  see  everything  I  saw.  I  thought 
how  sweet  it  would  be  if  we  could  go 
everywhere  together,  as  we  did  when  we 
were  children  —  but  not  just  like  that 
either.  You  know,  don't  you,  how  fond 
I  am  of  you,  Vi  ?  " 

"  Oh  Val !  "  She  was  almost  as  near 
him  as  when  she  fell  asleep  on  his  shoul- 
der. "  But  you  must  not  speak  to  me  so 
now,"  she  cried  suddenly,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  break  the  innocent  spell  which 
seemed  to  draw  them  closer  and  closer ; 
"it  makes  me  wretched.  Oh  Val,  it  is 
not  only  that  we  were  on  the  other  side 
this  morning.  My  heart  is  breaking.  I 
am  sure  papa  means  to  do  something 
against  you,  and  I  cannot  stop  him.  I 
think  my  heart  will  break." 

"  What  can  he  do  against  me?"  said 
Val,  in  his  light-hearted  confidence; 
"and  he  would  not  if  he  could.  Don't 
think  of  such  nonsense,  Vi,  but  listen  to 
me.  We  are  not  children  now,  but  I  am 
fonder  of  you  than  of  anybody  in  the 
world.  Why  shouldn't  we  go  everywhere 
together,  be  always  together?  If  I 
could  go  to  your  father  now  and  say  you 
belonged  to  me,  he  could  not  carry  you 
off  to  the  other  side — could  he?  Vi," 
said  the  lad,  a  little  chilled  and  anxious, 
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"don't  turn  your  head  away,  dear, 
you  have  me,  Vi  ?  " 

"Oh  Val,  wait  a  little  — I  daren't 
to  you  now.  I  should  be  afraid  to 
word." 

"Afraid,  Vi,  to  say  anything  to  me — 
except  that  you  don't  care  for  me  !  "  said 
Valentine,  holding  her  fast.  "  Look  me 
in  the  face,  and  you  could  never  have  the 
heart  to  say  that." 

Violet  did  not  say  anything  good  or 
bad,  but  she  turned  softly  to  him  :  her 
face  met  his  eyes  as  a  child  turns  to  a 
mother  or  a  flower  to  the  sun,  and  they 
kissed  each  other  tenderly  under  the 
great  beech  boughs  where  they  had  sat 
leaning  against  each  other,  two  forlorn 
babies,  ten  long  years  before.  The 
scene  now  was  the  completion  of  the 
scene  then.  What  explanations  were 
wanted  between  the  children  ?  they  had 
loved  each  other  all  along ;  no  one  else 
had  so  much  as  come  within  the  thresh- 
old of  either  heart.  They  clung  to- 
gether, feeling  it  so  natural,  murmuring 
in  each  other's  ears  with  their  heads  so 
close  ;  the  sunset  glowing,  then  fading 
about  them,  till  the  green  glade  under 
the  beeches  was  left  in  a  silvery  grey 
calm  of  evening,  instead  of  that  golden 
glow.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  had  for- 
gotten themselves.  Violet  at  last  dis- 
covered with  a  start  how  changed  the 
light  was  and  how  embrowned  the  even- 
ing. She  started  from  her  young  lover's 
arm. 

"  Oh,  how  late  it  is  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
what  will  they  think  at  home  ?  I  must 
go.  I  must  go  at  once,  or  they  will  think 
I  am  lost." 

"  We  have  been  lost  before  now,"  said 
Val,  taking  it  much  more  easily.  "  But 
it  is  late,  and  there's  a  dinner  and  fine 
people  at  Rosscraig.  Oh  Vi,  what  a 
bore,  what  a  bore  1  Can't  you  come 
with  me  ?  —  not  this  night  when  so  much 
has  happened,  not  this  one  night  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  very  bold  to  speak  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  Vi,  with  dignity; 
"  and  you  must  not  come  with  me  either," 
she  said  mournfully.  "  Oh  Val,  I  am 
afraid  we  have  gone  and  made  things 
worse.     I  told  you  not  to  speak." 

"  Very  likely  that  I  should  not  speak  ! " 
said  Val.  "  But,  Vi,  look  here  ;  now  that 
it  is  settled,  you  may  come  with  grand- 
mamma on  Thursday,  mayn't  you  ?  I 
cannot  have  you  on  the  other  side  now." 

"  But  I  atn  on  the  other  side,"  said  Vi, 
with  some  loftiness.  "  I  am  a  Liberal 
myself.     I   should   never   have   opposed 
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you,  Val,  or  worn  anybody  else's  colours, 
even  if  I  had  not  —  cared  for  you  —  but 
I  am  a  Liberal  as  well  as  papa." 

"  You  must  be  a  Tory  when  you  be- 
long to  me,"  said  Val. 

"  Never ! "  cried  Violet  ;  and  she 
shook  his  arm  away  and  stood  indepen- 
dent, with  eyes  glowing  and  cheeks  flush- 
ing. Valentine  was  half  angry,  half 
amused,  with  a  man's  instinctive  sense 
of  the  futility  of  such  protestations. 
How  delightful  it  was  !  almost  a  first 
quarrel,  though  their  engagement  was 
not  an  hour  old  ! 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  be  a  little  Radi- 
cal if  you  like  — so  long  as  you  come," 
he  said.  *'  I  give  in  ;  but  you  must  come 
with  us  for  the  election.  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  that  ;  otherwise  I  shall  stand  up 
on  the  hustings,"  cried  Val,  "and  say, 
*That  young  lady  is  going  to  be  my  wife, 
and  this  is  how  she  treats  me.'  I  swear, 
if  you  are  not  with  grandmamma,  1 
will " 

"  How  foolish  you  boys  are  !  "  said  Vi  : 
and  she  took  his  arm,  as  if,  they  both 
thought,  tliey  had  been  old  engaged  peo- 
ple, or  married  people  (it  did  not  much 
matter  which).  And  in  this  way  they 
made  their  charmed  progress  through  the 
wood,  forgetting  the  passage  of  time  till 
they  came  to  the  brae  at  the  Hewan, 
where  Violet,  with  some  terror,  dismissed 
her  lover.  "  You  shall  not  come  any  far- 
ther," she  said  ;  "you  shall  not.  I  don't 
mean  you  to  see  papa  to-night.  Oh  Val, 
Val  !  what  shall  I  do  if  he  means  to  do 
you  any  harm  ?  " 

"Tell  him  he  will  be  harming  you," 
said  Val ;  but  how  lightly  he  took  her 
terror:  what  could  Mr.  Pringle  or  any 
man  do  to  him  ?  He  was  at  the  high  top- 
gallant of  success  and  happiness,  almost 
intoxicated  with  all  the  good  things  that 
had  come  to  him,  and  with  the  young 
innocent  love  which  rose  warm  as  a 
summer  stream  and  as  soft,  fed  by  all  the 
springs  of  his  heart,  growing  with  all  the 
growth  of  his  life.  It  was  very  hard  to 
leave  her  there,  and  make  his  way  to  his 
dinner  and  his  politics  ;  but  still  it  had  to 
be  done,  though  Violet  stamped  her  little 
foot  in  impatience  before  he  would  go. 
When  they  parted  at  last,  Val  sped  along 
the  twilight  woods  like  an  arrow,  with 
nothing  but  triumph  and  delight  in  him; 
he  had'plucked  the  last  flower  of  happi- 
ness, to  wear  in  his  bosom  forever. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  wanted  to 
the  perfection  of  the  moment,  and  of  his 
life. 

As  for  Violet,  she  was  far  from  being 


She  went  up  the  brae  more 
in    no   hurry   to   go   in.     Poor 


lore  9 
'oor  ^ 


so  happy, 
leisurely, 

child  !  all  her  anxieties  came  back  to  her 
with  double  force.  How  was  she  to  tell 
this,  how  to  keep  it  secret  ?  the  one  was 
almost  as  hard  as  the  other.  And  then 
the  great  chimera  in  her  mind,  which  she 
tried  to  say  to  herself  was  nothing,  noth- 
ing !  that  dread  which  she  could  not  ex- 
plain or  define —  the  consciousness  that 
her  father  was  going  to  do  something 
against  Val.  What  could  she  do  to 
hinder  him  ?  She  shrank  from  encoun- 
tering his  sharp  looks,  from  telling  him 
her  story,  —  and  yet  was  it  not  her  duty 
to  make  one  final  effort  ?  She  went 
round  the  new  buildings  to  the  little  old 
front  of  the  cottage,  which  still  com- 
manded that  view  over  the  Esk  which 
Violet  loved  so  well.  Her  father  was 
walking  about  alone  smoking  his  cigar. 
No  one  else  was  visible.  The  peace  of 
evening  had  fallen  upon  the  house  ;  but 
it  was  cold  after  the  sunset,  and  Mrs. 
Pringle  had  not  come  out  to  cheer  her 
husband  while  he  smoked  his  cigar  ;  in- 
deed, to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently in  his  wife's  good  graces  to  have 
this  indulgence.  If  Vi,  his  favourite 
child,  could  do  anything,  now  was  the 
moment.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  vio- 
lently as  she  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
hesitating,  drawn  forward  by  one  impulse 
and  back  by  another.  A  mere  chance 
movement  settled  the  question.  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  her  as  she  stood  looking 
at  him.  "  Come,  Vi,  give  me  your  com- 
pany," he  said;  "  your  mother  thinks  it 
too  cold  to  come  out.  Where  have  you 
been,  child,  so  late  ?" 

"I  have  been  down  at  the  linn,"  said 
Violet ;  "it  is  always  so  pretty  there." 

"  But  you  need  not  have  forgotten 
your  dinner,  my  dear  ;  your  mother  does 
not  like  it ;  and  I  thought  you  were  tired 
after  your  drive  to  Castleton,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  slightly  reproachful  tones. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  papa ;  I  was  a  little  — 
troubled  in  my  mind.  Papa,  must  we  go 
on  the  election  day,  and  put  ourselves  up 
again,  against  Val  ?  Oh  papa,  why  ? 
might  we  not  stay  at  home  at  least  ? 
That  is  what  I  was  thinking  of.  Valen- 
tine never  did  any  harm  to  us,  papa." 

"  Has  not  he  ?  " 
fiercely.  "You  are 
know  nothing  about 
not  speak  of  what 
stand." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  understand?"  said       ' 
Violet,   roused.      "  I'm  just  as   able    to 
understand  as  any  one.     The  only  harm 


said  Mr.  Pringle, 
a  goose,  Vi,  and 
it ;  you  had  better 
you    don't    under- 
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Val  has  done  is  by  bein<;  born,  and  how 
could  he  help  that  ?  But  papa,  dear," 
said  the  girl,  twining  her  arm  suddenly 
within  his,  and  leaning  on  him  closely  — 
"that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
Down  at  the  linn,  where  we  used  to  be 
so  much  together,  how  could  I  help  think- 
ing ?      Val    was    always     so "      Vi 

paused,  with  injudicious  words  on  her 
lips  which  she  stopped  just  in  time  — 
"nice  to  me,"  she  added,  with  a  quick 
breath  of  fright  at  her  own  temerity. 
"  Even  the  boys  were  never  so  good  to 
me  ;  they  never  took  me  out  into  the 
woods  to'  play  truant.  Oh  papa,  if  you 
could  only  know  how  delightful  it  was  !  " 

"  He  might  have  broken  your  neck," 
said  the  obdurate  father.  "  I  owe  him 
something  for  the  fright  he  gave  us  that 
day." 

"  What  fright  did  he  give  you  .'' 
Mamma  has  told  me  since  she  was  not  a 
bit  frightened.  It  was  the  very  sweetest  — 
no,  almost  the  very  sweetest,"  said  Violet, 
a  little  thrill  of  tremulous  happiness  going 
through  her  heart,  which  told  of  a  sweeter 
still  —  "day  of  my  life.  He  took  as 
much  care  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  —  his 
sister;    more   than   the   boys   ever  take. 


Oh  papa  I  and  to  sit  up  yonder  against 
him,  as  if  we  were  not  friends  with  Val. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  does  not  blame 
you  a  bit,"  said  Violet,  unused  to  secrets, 
and  betraying  herself  once  more. 

"  He  !  you  have  seen  him,  then  ?  It  is 
very  kind  of  him  certainFy  not  to  blame 
me,"  said  Mr.  Pringle,  with  a  smile. 

"He  says  of  course  you  must  stick  to 
your  party,"  said  Violet.  "  I  just  met 
him  —  for  a  moment  —  in  the  wood.  He 
was  not  angry,  though  I  should  have 
been  angry  in  his  place.  He  said  it  was 
very  hard  to  see  mamma  and  me  over 
there,  but  that  of  course  we  could  not 
help  it,  and  that  he  was  sure  you  would 
not  really  harm  him  even  if  you  could." 

Mr.  Pringle  was  not  a  bad  man,  and 
his  whole  being  was  quaking  at  that 
moment  over  something  he  had  done. 
Like  many  another  amiable  person,  led 
astray  by  a  fixed  idea,  he  had  brooded 
over  his  injury  till  it  filled  all  earth  and 
heaven,  and  made  any  kind  of  revenge 
seem  lawful  and  natural,  until,  as  the 
climax  of  a  world  of  brooding,  he  had 
launched  the  deadly  shaft  he  had  been 
pointing  and  preparing  so  long.  Now  it 
was  done,  and  a  cold  chill  of  doubt  lest 
it  were  ill  done  had  seized  upon  him. 
He  had  called  Violet  to  him  on  purpose 
to  escape  from  this,  and  lo  !  Violet  seized 
upon  him  loo,  like  an  angel  of  penitence. 


He  paused  a  moment,  casting  a  perturbed 
glance  towards  Lass  wade,  whence  proba- 
bly by  this  time  his  shaft  had  been 
launched  —  poor  little  innocent  village, 
under  its  trees.  Had  there  been  time  to 
draw  back  I  almost  think  he  would  have 
done  it  ;  but  as  there  was  not  time,  Mr. 
Pringle  took  the  only  alternative.  He 
shook  off  his  daughter's  arm,  and  told  her 
to  go  in  to  her  mother,  and  concern  her- 
self with  things  she  understood  ;  and 
that  when  he  wanted  her  advice,  and  her 
friend  Val's,  he  would  ask  for  it,  not 
sooner.  "  A  couple  of  babies  !  "  he  said 
contemptuously,  not  perceiving  in  his  re- 
morse, and  resentment,  and  sore  impa- 
tience, that  even  now  he  had  linked  the 
name  of  his  young  enemy,  upon  whom  he 
had  revenged  himself,  to  that  of  his  fa- 
vourite child. 
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The   profession   of    ambassador    has 
come  down   terribly  in  the  world.     It  is 
true   that   it  cannot  yet  be  classed    pro- 
miscuously with  the  ordinary  trades  by 
which  men  earn    their  bread  ;  it  is    still 
superior    to    lawyering,    doctoring,    and 
schoolmastering;  it  continues  to   stand, 
socially,  above    soldiering,  sailoring,  and 
the  cure  of  souls  ;  it    still    possesses   a 
special  character,  and  is  still  surrounded 
by  a  respect-provoking  halo  ;  — but  it  has 
altogether  lost  its  once  effulgent  glory  ; 
it   is  now  only  a  faded  remnant    of    its 
former    self.     There  was    a    time    when 
ambassadors  were  regarded  as  the  effect- 
ive personal  representatives  of  the  mon- 
archs  in  whose  name  they  came  ;  when 
the  prestige  of  the  one  was  reflected  fully 
on  to  the  other ;  when  the  splendour  of  the 
prince  shone  out  brilliantly  in  the  envoy  ; 
and   as,  in    those  days,  sovereigns    were 
vastly  bigger   personages    than    they  are 
at  present,  their  ambassadors  occupied  a 
situation     proportionately    higher     than 
that  which  they  now  own.     The  two  have 
dropped    mournfully    together;     master 
and    man  have  equivalently    and    simul- 
taneously descended  ;  revolutions,  popu- 
lar education,  public  opinion,  and  the  tel- 
ep^raph,  have  dragged  both  down,  side  by 
side.     One  consequence  of   this   change 
is,   that    the  phrase    "  Diplomatic    Priv- 
ileges "  has   lost  the  greater  part  of   its 
original  meaning.     It  once  signified    the 
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enjoyment  of  prerogatives  and  rights  of  a 
truly  royal  nature  ;  it  once  was  a  reality 
of  grave  import ;  it  once  constituted  a 
strange  but  most  striking  testimony  of 
the  universal  recognition  of  the  then  in- 
disputable rights  of  kings  ;  but  now, 
alas  !  it  implies,  in  daily  practice,  h'ttle 
more  than  the  faculty  of  importing  cigars 
free  of  duty.  Its  history  is  odd,  how- 
ever ;  its  details  —  to  the  disrespectful 
eye  of  this  irreverent  nineteenth  century 
—  are  amusing;  furthermore,  it  stands 
out  glaringly  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
vanities  of^  nations.  There  are  therefore 
several  sufficient  reasons  for  talking 
about  it  here. 

It  may  be  useful  to  begin  the  story  by 
observing  that  it  is  an  error  to  imagine, 
as  many  people  do,  that  ambassdors  are 
an  ancient  institution  :  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  in  their  present  form,  an  essen- 
tially modern  product  ;  like  many  others 
of  our  surroundings,  they  have  crept  into 
use  during  recent  centuries,  concurrently 
with  the  general  march  of  new  necessities 
and  new  inventions.  Ambassadors  are  a 
fruit  of  the  world's  prog«ss,  just  as 
much  as  standing  armies,  viccination,  or 
deep-sea  telegraphs  ;  they  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  things  around  them. 
It  may  be  said  of  them,  approximately, 
that  they  and  gunpowder  were  invented 
at  the  same  period;  that  they  rose  into 
general  use  contemporaneously  with 
printing;  and  that  they  attained  their 
full  development  at  the  moment  when 
gravitation  was  discovered.  All  the  spe- 
cial authors  agree  in  certifying  that  the 
functionaries  described  by  the  title  of 
ambassador  were  entirely  unknown  un- 
til the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  epoch 
the  Popes  began  to  send  them  forth. 
The  messengers  and  the  heralds  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  middle  ages  were  not  am- 
bassadors ;  such  agents  could  have  no 
existence  so  long  as  international  rela- 
tions maintained  the  single  and  simple 
form  of  perpetual  war.  Consequently,  it 
was  not  until  the  earth  was  no  longer 
young  that  governments  became  materi- 
ally able  to  employ  resident  representa- 
tives abroad,  and  then,  as  has  just  been 
said,  it  was  the  Papal  Court  which  set 
the  example  of  utilizing  them.  That 
Court  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  it 
had  interests  to  protect  and  influences  to 
maintain  in  other  countries.  Diplomacy 
was,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected, an  offspring  of  religion.  The 
French  kings  slowly  imitated  Rome  ; 
Louis  XI.  had  resident  envoys  in  Bur- 
gundy and  England  ;  but  it  was  not  till 


after  Charles  VIII.'s  expedition  to  Na- 
ples (1495)  that  princes  generally  began 
to  keep  up  special  agents  in  their  neigh- 
bours' ground.  Isolated  cases  occur  at 
earlier  periods,  but  the  principle  was  not 
adopted  until  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Distinctions  between  the  various 
classes  of  diplomatic  envoys  appear  to 
have  sprung  up  at  once.  Ambassadors, 
properly  so  called,  were  soon  found  to  be 
excessively  expensive  ;  their  display  of 
ceremonial,  and  their  tremendous  self- 
assertion,  involved  so  large  an  outlay, 
that,  whenever  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  them,  they  were 
speedily  replaced  by  cheaper  and  more 
modest  agents.  But  though,  in  this  way, 
diplomatic  representatives  became  di- 
vided, from  their  very  origin,  into  cate- 
gories and  ranks,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  that  fixed  rules 
were  adopted  for  their  classification. 
From  that  date  (1648)  commences  what 
the  authors  admiringly  describe  as  "  the 
great  diplomatic  epoch,"  which  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  is  consid- 
ered to  have  reached  its  end  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  public  opinion  to  control  or  inter- 
fere with  the  individual  wishes  of  the 
sovereign  ;  diplomatists  then  represented, 
almost  exclusively,  a  personal  royal 
policy;  and,  as  the  post  was  slow,  as  the 
telegraph  was  not  invented,  as  envoys 
were  often  at  a  month's  distance  from 
their  master,  they  were  obliged  to  inter- 
pret their  instructions  as  they  could,  or 
to  act  without  instructions.  For  these 
various  reasons  an  ambassador  had  really 
then  an  important  part  to  play,  and  a  grave 
responsibility  to  support  ;  diplomacy 
was  then  an  occupation  needing  fore- 
thought, prompt  decision,  much  subtlety 
of  imagination,  and  abundant  bravery  ; 
its  professors  therefore  had  —  in  addition 
to  their  impersonation  of  their  monarch 
—  some  personal  grounds  for  claiming 
the  extravagant  prerogatives  which  were 
conceded  to  them.  But  now  that  min- 
isters of  foreign  affairs  are,  practically, 
directing  by  the  wires  all  the  details  of 
their  negotiations  throughout  Europe  — 
now  that  envoys  can  get  an  answer  from 
their  Governments  in  an  hour  —  now 
that  they  have  lost  almost  all  initiative, 
and  have  been  relieved  of  almost  all  re- 
sponsibility,—  it  would  be  just,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  motive  for  it,  that 
they  should  lose  some  part  of  their  priv- 
ileges as  well. 

They  have  not  lost   them  altogether  ; 
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they  still  retain  enough  immunities  to  se- 
cure the  honour  of  their  position,  and  to  | 
render  it  both  exceptional  and  pleasant : 
they  continue  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  ' 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  country  to  which  j 
they    are    accredited;    and    they,   their  i 
house,  their  household,  and  their  couri- 1 
ers,  are  inviolable.     With  this  one  indi- 
cation of  the  actual  position  of  the  case,  | 
we  will  leave  it  for  the  moment,  and  will  j 
go  back  to  the  details  of  its  former  char- 
acter, for  its  interest  lies  mainly  in  the 
past.     The  rights  now  held  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  States  are  indispensable  to 
their  independence   and    their  dignity ; 
they  could  not  be  further  restricted  with- 
out depriving  their  possessors  of  the  lib- 
erty to  which  they  are  entitled.     Even  the 


most  levelling  socialist  would  find  it  diffi- 1 
cult  to  argue  that  those  rights  are  either! 

fact 


but   the 


excessive  or  unjust ;  out  tne  very  ...v.. , 
that  they  are  now  quite  reasonable  makes  ; 
them  stupid  ;  when  they  ceased  to  be 
outrageous  they  ceased  to  be  amusing.! 
We  must  look  at  them  as  they  were  two  | 
centuries  ago  to  see  them  in  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  their  absurdity. 

The  prerogatives  formerly  enjoyed  by ! 
diplomatic  envoys  were,  in    many  cases,  j 
almost   larger   than   those   possessed  by 
the  sovereigns  they  represented.     For  a  | 
longtime  they  exercised  the  direct  right  j 
of  judgment,   and   consequently  of  life  ; 
and  death,  over  the    members  of  their 
suite  ;  their  houses  and  their  carriages 
were  recognized  asylums  from    all  local ' 
justice,  and    often   served   as   such   for  i 
criminals  of  any  nationality.     In  certain  j 
countries  they  extended  this   immunity  j 
far  outside  the  doors  of  the  palaces  they  ' 
inhabited,    and    maintained    its    action ' 
throughout  the  entire  neighbouring  dis-  j 
trict  of  the  city.     They  all  kept  guards  j 
for  the  defence'of  their  prerogative,  and  I 
for  the  immediate  punishment  of   every 
one  who  infringed  them.     Some  of  them' 
pretended    that    they   were   in   no   way  ! 
bound  to  pay  their  debts  ;  and  the  priv- 1 
ileges  which   still   continue   to   exist   of; 
freedom   from  jurisdiction   and  taxation  ' 
were  carried  to  the  most  exorbitant  and 
abusive   development.     Every   ambassa- : 
dor  sought  for  new  occasions  of  extend- ' 
ing  either  the  applications  of  his  preroga- 
tives or   those   prerogatives   themselves, ' 
and  half  his  time  was  spent  in  fighting 
over    them.     Examples   of   all   this   are 
abundant   in    the   diplomatic   histories ; ' 
they  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that ' 
they  supply  illustrations  of  every  imagi- 
nable form   of  difficulty  or  quarrel,  and 
that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  —  for  gentle- 
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men  possessed  in  those  days  a  singularly 
strong  faculty  of  getting  into  trouble, 
and  a  correspondingly  feeble  talent  for 
getting  out  of  it.  As  all  the  stories  can- 
not be  repeated  here,  it  is  essential  to 
make  a  choice  among  them,  which  is  a 
pity,  for  most  of  them  are  more  or  less 
worth  reading  as  testimonies  of  the 
vanity  and  the  folly  of  our  predecessors. 
With  this  reservation,  we  will  select 
those  which,  on  the  whole,  best  illustrate 
the  subject. 

On  the  day  on  which  Sully  (lie  was 
then  called  Rosny)  arrived  in  London  to 
compliment  King  James  on  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  some  gentlemen 
of  his  suite  got  into  a  tavern  brawl,  and 
one  of  them  killed  an  Englishman.  A 
mob  formed  quickly,  as  mobs  still  do  in 
London,  and  proposed  to  kill  the  French- 
men in  return  ;  they  however  managed 
to  get  out  by  a  back  door,  and  safely 
reached  the  house  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beaumont-Harlay,  resident  ambassador 
of  France.  Directly  Rosny  heard  of  this, 
he  called  together  several  friends  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey, 
examined  with  them  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  got  a  complete  confession 
from  the  murderer,  condemned  him 
straight  away  to  death,  and  sent  to  inform. 
"  the  Lord  Mayor  "  (so  at  least  the  French 
chronicle  asserts)  that  he  had  tried  and 
judged  the  culprit,  and  that  "  the  officers 
of  justice  might  execute  him  when  they 
pleased."  So  the  Lord  Mayor  fetched 
him,  and  took  him  off  to  the  gallows.. 
But,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  M.  de 
Beaumont-Harlay,  who  had  strongly  op- 
posed Rosny's  action  in  the  matter,  man- 
aged to  get  an  audience  of  King  James, 
obtained  from  him  a  free  pardon,  and  set 
the  gentleman  at  liberty  just  when  he 
expected  to  have  only  five  minutes  more 
to  live.  So  far  the  tale  is  simply  an  ex- 
ample of  the  exercise  of  the  prerog- 
ative of  life  and  death  by  an  ambas- 
sador ;  but  now  comes  in  a  question 
so  intensely  subtle  that  modern  intelli- 
gences almost  fail  to  compass  it.  Had 
James  I.  the  right  to  interfere  ?  Directly 
it  became  known  in  Paris  that  he  had 
presumed  to  do  so,  a  fierce  outcry  arose  ; 
it  was  indignantly  declared  to  be  a  gross 
insult  to  a  sovereign  of  France  that 
another  sovereign  should  dare,  even  on 
his  own  territory,  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a 
French  subject  condemned  by  a  P>ench 
authority.  Everybody  decided  that  the 
gentleman  ought  to  have  been  unhesitat- 
ingly decapitated  or  hung  on  Rosny's 
verdict,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the 
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English  king  constituted  a  most  grievous 
breach  of  the  respect  and  courtesy  due 
by  one  nation  to  another.  Angry  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  English 
Court;  M.  de  Beaumont-Harlay  was  bit- 
terly accused  for  so  improperly  soliciting 
foreign  mercy  ;  reason  and  common  sense 
were  carefully  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the'raatter  ;  but  the  theory  of 
prerogative  was  maintained  in  all  its  force 
and  purity. 

This  right  of  judgment  over  all  the 
members  of  an  embassy  appears  to  have 
been  always  exercised  without  restric- 
tion ;  but  the  privilege  which  came  next 
to  it  in  importance  —  that  of  asylum  — 
though  universally  accorded  to  the 
houses  of  ambassadors  for  all  ordinary 
criminals,  was  not  conceded  in  cases  of 
treason  or  conspiracy  against  the  State  ; 
self-preservation  was  held  everywhere  to 
be  a  higher  duty  than  the  respect  of  dip- 
loniatic  rights.  And  yet,  though  all 
Governments  insisted  in  their  own  case 
that  they  were  justified  in  pursuing  and 
arresting  traitors  within  the  walls  of  em- 
bassies, they  invariably  denied  this 
power  to  other  States  when  it  was  exer- 
cised against  themselves.  They  changed 
their  attitude,  their  arguments,  and  their 
principles,  according  as  they  were  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants  :  in  the  former  case 
they  based  their  claims  on  self-defence 
.and  the  raison  d'Etat;  in  the  latter,  they 
took  shelter  behind  prerogative.  Here 
ds  an  example  of  this  convenient  double 
.action. 

In  1540,  Venice  began  to  wish  for 
(peace  with  Turkey,  and  sent  an  envoy  to 
^Constantinople  to  negotiate  ;  he  was  au- 
thorized to  sign  a  treaty,  ceding,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  Porte,  two  towns  then  held 
by  Venice  in  the  Morea.  When  he 
;reached  Constantinople  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  the  Porte  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  and 
would  not  make  peace  unless  he  granted 
a  good  deal  more.  He  made  the  best 
fight  he  could,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
give  a  sum  of  300,000  ducats  in  addition 
to  the  two  towns.  On  his  return  to 
Venice,  he  was  violently  abused  for  his 
incapacity,  and  for  the  various  other 
faults  which,  even  in  our  own  day,  are 
usually  attributed  to  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiation. But  he  proved  that  the  reason  of 
it  was,  that  the  Porte  knew  all  about  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  Venetian  Gov- 
ernment, and  that,  consequently,  he 
could  not  argue,  and  was  forced  to  yield. 
,So  the  spies  were  set  to  work,  and  it  was 
.discov.ered,that  Nicolas   Cavezza,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Senate,  his  brother  Cbnstan- 
tine  Cavezza,  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  Maffeo  Leone,  a  noble,  were, 
paid  by  France  to  reveal  the  deliberations 
of  the  Government,  and  that  they  trans- 
mitted their  information  to  Francis  I. 
(who  in  this  case  had  reported  it  to  his 
new  friend  Solyman),  through  Abondio 
and  Valier,  his  emissaries  at  Venice. 
Directly  the  culprits  heard  that  they  were 
j  found  out,  they  naturally  ran  away.  Con- 
stantine  Cavezza  and  Leone  managed  to 
get  into  Italy  ;  but  the  other  three  could 
j  not  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  the  palace 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Thereupon 
the  Council  of  Ten  proclaimed  that  there 
was  no  privilege  of  asylum  for  the  crime 
of  treason  ;  required  the  immediate  de- 
livery of  the  refugees  ;  and,  on  the  refu-, 
sal  of  the  ambassador  to  surrender  them, 
sent  a  company  of  soldiers  with  two 
cannon  to  fetch  them  out  by  force.  So. 
they  were  given  up,  and  were  forthwith 
hung  between  the  two  columns  of  the  little 
Place  of  St.  Mark.  Francis  L  grew  very 
wild  at  this  :  he  said  he  would  make  war 
on  Venice  ;  and  for  two  months  refused 
to  grant  an  audience  to  Venier,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  serenisslms  republic.  At 
last,  however,  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked 
him  angrily,  "  What  would  you  have  done, 
sir,  if  you  had  been  treated  in  this  way  }  " 
Venier,  who  must  have  been  a  cunning 
fellow,  appears  to  have  remembered  the 
influence  which  a  soft  answer  exercises 
on  wrath,  for  he  answered,  "  Sire,  if 
rebel  subjects  of  your  Majesty  dared  to 
take  refuge  in  my  house,  I  would  myself 
seize  them  and  deliver  them  to  the  judges. 
If  I  acted  otherwise,  I  should  be  vigor- 
ously punished  by  my  republic."  There 
the  matter  ended. 

A  dispute  of  another  kind  aboyt  asylum 
occurred  at  Rome  in  1655.  The  Marquis 
de  Fontenay,  ambassador  of  France, 
after  giving  shelter  in  his  palace  to  some 
Neapolitan  refugees  who  had  run  away 
from  their  Spanish  conquerors,  was  send- 
ing them  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  embark. 
As  Spanish  influence  was  strong  at  Rome, 
he  feared  that  they  might  be  seized  on 
the  road,  so  he  put  them,  for  protection, 
into  his  own  coaches,  with  an  escort  of 
his  servants;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  they  were  attacked  directly 
they  got  outside  the  gates  by  the  Pope's 
Corsican  guard,  and,  after  a  fight,  seven- 
teen of  the  exiles  were  carried  off  to 
prison.  As  soon  as  the  French  am- 
bassador was  informed  of  this  event  he 
announced  that,  after  such  an  insult  to 
his  coach  and  livery,  he   should  immedi- 
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ately  leave  Rome ;  and  he  claimed  an 
audience  of  the  Pope  in  order  to  exphiin 
the  motives  of  his  departure.  When  he 
saw  the  Holy  Father  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  violence  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  said  he  could  not 
believe  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  but  was  con- 
vinced it  had  been  brought  about  at  the 
instigation  of  some  members  of  the  Papal 
Government  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Spanish  party  at  Naples  :  he  concluded 
by  demanding  the  immediate  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  a  proper  reparation 
for  the  affront  which  he  had  received. 
The  Pope  replied  that  "  it  was  by  his  own 
order  that  the  arrest  had  taken  place  ; 
that  since  the  ambassador  had  allowed 
himself  to  protect  criminals  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  it  was  certainly  permis- 
sible for  him,  the  sovereign,  to  seize  those 
criminals  wheresoever  he  could  lay  hands 
on  them."  The  ambassador  retorted 
that  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  given 
asylum  were  not  subjects  of  his  Holi- 
ness, but  Neapolitans,  whom  he  had 
sheltered  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
Spaniards.  After  long  discussion,  the 
Pope  consented  to  place  at  liberty  any 
of  the  prisoners  whom  the  ambassador 
might  name  :  but  M.  de  Fontenay  would 
not  content  himself  with  that ;  he  insist- 
ed that  the  soldiers  who  had  attacked 
his  coach  should  be  severely  punished. 
Then  came  "much  contestation,  and 
many  threats  on  both  sides  ; "  and  at 
last,  M.  de  Fontenay,  who  was  afraid  of 
the  Pope's  strong  Spanish  sympathies, 
contented  himself  with  the  release  of  all 
the  prisoners,  leaving  the  question  of  rep- 
aration to  be  settled  in  Paris  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  Nuncio. 
In  this  case  the  Pope  was  evidently 
wrong,  according  to  the  rules  then  in  vig- 
our, and  that  was  why  he  had  to  yield 
and  give  up  his  prisoners  ;  but  the  story 
shows  that,  in  the  face  of  diplomatic 
privileges,  no  sovereign  was  absolutely 
master  in  his  capital,  and  that,  in  fact, 
each  capital  contained  as  many  sover- 
eigns as  ambassadors. 

The  '■''franchise  de  quartier'''*  was 
even  more  outrageous  than  the  privilege 
of  asylum  ;  but  as  it  existed  only  in 
Venice,  Madrid,  and  Rome,  and  in  Frank- 
fort during  the  coronations  of  the  empe- 
rors, its  effects  were  limited  to  those 
towns.  This  right  empowered  each  am- 
bassador to  exclude  all  officers  of  justice 
not  only  from  his  palace,  but  also  from  a 
certain    district    round  it :    and    it   was 
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maintained  so  watchfully   and  vigorously 
that  diplomatists  at  Madrid  several  times 
hung    alguazils    for    presuming  to   cross 
their    "quarter,"    and     invariably     beat 
them  if   they   caught   them    there.     One 
day,  in   January  1680,  the  Corregidor   of 
Madrid,  followed    by  some  of    his    men, 
having   passed  in    daylight    through   the 
district  of  the  French  embassy,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villars,    who  was   then   ambassa- 
dor, sent  a  message  to  him  to  say  he  was 
not  to  do  it  any  more.     The  Corregidor 
apologized,  and  said    he  had  done    it   by 
mistake  ;  but  as  he  committed   the   same 
mistake  again  ten  days  later,  Villars  put 
in  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Government, 
and   claimed  satisfaction    for  the  twice- 
repeated  insult.     To  this  it  was   replied 
that    the    King  of    Spain    had   declared, 
nine  years  before,  that  he   would   put  an 
end    to    the    privilege    of    quartler,  and 
would  treat  the  ambassador  of  each  sov- 
ereign as  his  own  ambassador  was   treat- 
ed   at    that    sovereign's    court  ;    conse- 
quently, as  the  Spanish    envoy  in    Paris 
had  no  such  privilege,  he  would  not  con- 
tinue to  accord  it   to  the  representative 
of    France  at    Madrid.     To    this    Villars 
answered  that  "  his  sovereign  would  will- 
ingly accept  the   principle  of  reciprocity 
of  treatment  for  the  ambassadors  of  both 
nations  ;    but   that    the   ambassadors    of 
his    Catholic   Majesty  enjoyed  particular 
his  very   Chris- 
when    he    liked 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen 
without     demanding    audience,     accom- 
panying   the    king    without    permission 
when  hunting,  sittrng  down  at  public  fes- 
tivals    and    ceremonies,    driving    about 
Paris    with    six  horses."     Consequently, 
as  he  himself  possessed  no  similar  rights 
in  Spain,  he  held  out,  as  a  compensation, 
for  his  ''''franchise  de  qiiartierT     But  the 
Spanish   monarch    curtly   said   that  "he 
persisted    in    his    resolution."     At    this 
the  Court  of    France  grew  seriously  in- 
dignant, and  instructed  Villars  to   claim 
public  satisfaction    for   the  personal   af- 
front which  was  thus  offered  to  him.    He 
did  it,  and  all  he  got  by  it  was  a  further 
declaration  from  the  Spanish  Government, 
with  the  addition   that  the  same   restric- 
tion would  be  at  once  applied  to  all  other 
ambassadors.     Villars  answered  savage- 
ly that  this  was  adding  insult  to  injury, 
for   "the  ambassador  of    France  had    a 
right  to  obtain  grace  for  other  ambassa- 
dors, but  was  not  to  be  a  cause  of  their  los- 
ing advantages  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed."    The  matter  was  at  last  referred, 


favours  at  the  Court  of 
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after  much  discussion,  to  the   Council  of  [  son  of  so  great   a  monarch  placed   him 
State,  at  which  stage  Spain  gave  way  and  \  outside  the  possibility   of   excommunica- 


Villars  preserved  his  privilege. 


tion  ;  "    and  that,  therefore,  as   "  nobody 


In  Rome  this  right  was  more  exagger- 1  in  a  sane  mind  could  consider  him  to  be 
ated  still  ;  for  there,  entire  districts  of  i  excommunicated,"  he  declared  that,  in 
the  city  round  the  ambassadorial  palaces  I  his  opinion  all  that  had  been  done  against 


were  exempt  from  jurisdiction  of  any  kind 
and  were  consequently  adopted  as  the 
home  of  thieves  and  murderers.  The 
privilege  had  lasted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  when  Innocent  XI.  at 
last  protested  that  it  was  "contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  the  local  sovereign, 
and  to  the  respect  of  justice,"  and 
claimed  its  immediate  suppression.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Emperor 
and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Poland  to 
abandon  it ;  but  when  he  proposed  to 
Louis  XIV.  to  do  the  same,  that  agree- 
able and  modest  monarch  answered,  "  It 
is  for  me  to  set  examples,  not  to  follow 
them."  Thereupon  the  Pope  declared  that 
though  he  would  permit  the  privilege  to 
continue  to  subsist  in  favour  of  the  ambas- 
sadors then  accredited  at  Rome,  he  would 
receive  no  new  representative  from  any 
power,  unless  that  representative  first  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  right  of  district. 
Things  then  went  on  quietly  till  1687, 
when,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  Papal  Court,  Louis  XIV.  in- 
stantly appointed  the  Marquis  de  Lavar- 
din  to  the  vacant  post,  and  sent  him  off 


him  was  null  and  void.  In  France  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  more  vigour 
still  :  the  Parliament  of  Paris  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  stating  "that  his 
Holiness,  in  the  wish  to  signalize  his 
Pontificate  by  some  startling  novelty, 
had  imagined,  in  contradiction  to  all  jus- 
tice, to  destroy  the  franchise  of  ambas- 
sadors ;  that,  even  if  he  had  the  right  to 
do  so,  he  ought  not  to  have  employed 
ecclesiastical  censures  in  aid  of  his  in- 
tention, but  should  have  carried  it  out  by 
negotiation  only  ;  that  the  licence  which 
he  had  permitted  himself  in  employing 
the  power  of  the  Keys  to  abolish  the 
franchise,  deserved  to  be  repressed  by  a 
coucile  \  and  that  the  king's  rights  could 
never  become  the  subject  of  a  contro- 
versy, to  be  dealt  with  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  or  jurisdiction."  This 
judgment  (which  concluded  by  entreat- 
ing the  king  to  exercise  his  authority  in 
order  to  preserve  to  their  full  extent  the 
distinct  franchise  and  immunities  of  his 
ambassador  at  Rome)  was  posted  up  at 
the  door  of  the  Nunciature  in  Paris. 
Furthermore,  the    Nuncio    was    sent   to 


without  any  previous  communication  to  j  prison  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  La- 
the Pope.  Lavardin  entered  Rome  as  if  ----- 
it  were  a  conquered  city.  Eight  hundred 
men-in-arms  marched  before  and  behind 
his  coach,  and  grouped  themselves  strat- 
egically round  the  Farriese  Palace,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  French  embas- 
sy, with  the  avowed  intention  of  main- 
taining the  district  privilege  by  force. 
To  this  the  Pope  replied  by  refusing  to 
grant  Lavardin  an  audience  of  reception, 
by  ordering  his  ministers  to  hold  no 
communication  whatever  with  him,  and 
finally,  on  the  12th  of  May,  by  excommu- 


vardin.  But  the  Pope  would  not  give 
way  :  on  the  contrary,  he  began  to  arm 
his  fortresses  and  to  prepare  for  war. 
Luckily,  however,  he  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  in  1693,  under  his  successor, 
the  quarrel  was  at  last  settled  by  mutual 
concession. 

The  pride  which  Louis  XIV.  exhibited 
in  this  case  was  invariably  shown  by 
him  on  all  diplomatic  questions  —  so 
long,  at  least,  as  he  was  stronger  than  his 
adversary.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
sort   of    conduct  which    he   adopted   to- 


nicating  him.  Lavardin  seems  to  have  1  wards  States  which  had  offended  him,  is 
taken  all  this  very  coolly,  as  became  the  '  offered  by  the  speech  which  he  forced 
delegate  of  the  Roi  Soleil,  and  stopped  j  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  deliver  to  him  in 


in  Rome  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  hap 
pened.  The  Pope,  however,  was  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  go  further  still ; 
and  having  learnt  on  Lhristmas-day  that 
Lavardin  had  just  been  to  mass  at  St. 
Louis  des  Frangais,  placed  that  church 
under  interdict  next  morning,  because 
the  clergy  had  allowed  a  notoriously  ex- 
communicated person  to  say  his  prayers 
there.     Against   this  Lavardin    put  in  a 


1685  ;  and  though  the  events  which  pro- 
duced that  speech  were  not  connected 
with  diplomatic  privileges,  and  conse- 
quently form  no  part  of  the  subject  under 
examination  here,  yet  the  speech  itself  is 
so  strange  a  monument  of  international 
vanity,  that  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  to  quote  it.  The 
Genoese  had  built  four  vessels  for  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  had  thereby  much  dis- 


written  protest,  arguing  that  "his  char-  pleased  the  King  of  France,  who  was  at 
acter  of  representative  of  the  sacred  per- '  war  with  Spain  ;  so  the  latter  informed 
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the  Government  of  Genoa  that  he  should 
regard  the  sending  of  these  ships  to  sea 
as  an  act  of  avowed  hostility,  and  that,  if 
they  left  the  port,  his  own  vessels  would 
at  once  capture  them.  Thereat  the  Gen- 
oese got  angry,  and  foolishly  began  to 
worry  the  French  ambassador :  they 
abused  his  servants  ;  they  drove  his 
wife's  confessor  out  of  Genoa  ;  they  de- 
prived him  of  his  doctor,  his  surgeon, 
and  his  apothecary  (who  were  natives  of 
the  town) ;  and,  finally,  they  tried  to  mur- 
der him.  The  ambassador  grew  vexed 
at  these  proceedings,  and,  as  the  histo- 
rians say,  "  permitted  himself  vivacities 
which  were  unworthy  of  his  rank,  beating 
certain  Genoese  with  a  stick  in  public, 
though  nobler  arms  would  have  better 
become  the  minister  of  a  great  king." 
As  soon  as  the  four  ships  were  finished, 
they  were  sent  ostensibly  to  sea,  whereon 
a  French  squadron  bq^nbarded  Genoa, 
threw  in  14,000  shells,  and  destroyed  half 
the  town.  Then  peace  was  made,  on 
hard  terms  for  the  Genoese,  one  of  the 
conditions  being  that  their  Doge  Lascari, 
accompanied  by  four  senators,  should  go 
to  Versailles,  in  all  pomp  and  ceremony, 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  king,  "  with  the  most 
submissive  and  most  respectful  expres- 
sions." So  they  came,  and  this  was  the 
speech  which  the  unlucky  Doge  was 
forced  to  utter  :  — 

"  Sire,  ray  republic  has  always  held, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  its  duty  is 
to  show  forth  the  profound  respect  which 
it  bears  to  the  powerful  crown  which  your 
majesty  has  received  from  your  ancestors, 
and  which,  by  astonishing  actions,  you 
have  raised  to  such  high  degrees  of  force 
and  glory  that  renown,  which  in  other 
cases  usually  exaggerates,  is  quite  unable 
—  even  by  diminishing  them  —  to  render 
credible  to  posterity.  These  preroga- 
tives, which  are  so  sublime  that  they 
oblige  all  States  to  admire  them  with 
very  deep  submission,  have  particularly 
led  my  republic  to  distinguish  itself  above 
all  others  in  bearing  witness  thereto,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  world  must 
remain  convinced.  This  being  so,  the 
most  deplorable  accident  which  has  ever 
happened  to  us  is  to  have  veritably  of- 
fended your  majesty ;  and  though  my 
republic  flatters  itself  that  this  is  but  a 
pure  consequence  of  misfortune,  it  de- 
sires, nevertheless,  that  what  has  hap- 
Cened  to  discontent  your  majesty  should 
e,  at  any  price,  effaced  not  only  from 
your  memory,  but  also  from  that  of  all 
men  ;  for  the  republic  is  incapable  of 
consoling  itself  in  so  great  an  affliction 
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until  it  sees  itself  re-established  in  the 
good  graces  of  your  majesty,  which  it 
will  apply  itself,  henceforth,  not  only  to 
preserve,  but  even  to  augment.  It  is 
with  this  view  that,  not  contenting  itself 
with  the  most  respectful  language,  the 
republic  has  sought  to  employ  unknown 
and  most  particular  means,  in  sending  to 
your  majesty  its  Doge,  with  four  of  its 
senators,  hoping  that,  after  such  demon- 
strations, your  majesty  will  be  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  very  high  esteem  in 
which  my  republic  holds  your  royal  good 
will.  As  for  myself,  sire,  I  consider  my- 
self most  happy  to  have  the  honour  to 
expose  to  your  majesty  these  respectful 
sentiments  ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  partic- 
ular glory  to  appear  before  a  monarch  of 
invincible  courage,  renowned  for  his 
greatness  of  soul  and  his  magnanimity. 
I  trust  that  your  majesty,  in  order  to 
show  the  extent  of  your  generosity  more 
and  more  clearly  to  the  universe,  will 
deign  to  regard  these  most  just  and  re- 
spectful declarations  as  coming  from  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart  and  of  the  hearts 
of  the  senators  and  citizens  of  Genoa, 
who  are  waiting  with  impatience  for  the 
sign  of  a  return  of  your  majesty's  good 
will." 

On  reading  such  sentences  as  these, 
we  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have  been 
composed,  for  the  condition  of  mind  in 
which  their  author  must  have  placed  him- 
self is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
modern  thought.  Such  phrases  could 
not  be  put  together  in  our  time,  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  a  consequence 
of  any  special  literary  talent  which  we 
could  imitate,  but  were  the  product  of  a 
mental  state  which  has  disappeared  with 
the  social  and  political  conditions  which 
provoked  it.  The  power  of  drafting  a 
speech  like  this,  and  the  still  stranger 
faculty  of  listening  to  it  seriously,  were 
both  peculiar  to  the  epoch  ;  Lascari  pos- 
sessed the  first,  which  was  very  curious, 
and  Louis  Quatorze  possessed  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  entirely  contemptible. 
The  Doge  had  other  qualities  than  this 
one,  and  of  a  higher  and  more  useful 
sort  ;  he  showed  them  in  the  calm  and 
dignity  with  which  he  bore  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  position,  and  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  restored  amicable  feelings  be- 
tween France  and  his  own  country.  He 
it  was,  too,  who,  when  asked  what  struck 
him  most  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  made 
the  answer,  "  Cesi  de  n{y  voir" 

If  it  were  not  somewhat  unkind  to  the 
unfortunate  and  not  courageous  Govern- 
ment which  recently  controlled  the  des- 
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tinies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  suggest  certain  analogies 
between  the  speech  of  Lascari  and  the 
climbing  down  of  Britain  on  the  Alabama 
question.  But  we  will  be  generous  and 
silent. 

After  this  parenthesis  we  will  go  back 
to  privilege,  and  will  put  a  question  which, 
simple  as  it  looks,  has  been  more  than 
once  vehemently  discussed  —  Can  an  am- 
bassador be  forced  to  pay  his  debts  ? 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the 
reply:  both  Grotius  and  common  sense 
say  yes  ;  but  whatever  be  the  evidence 
of  the  principle,  the  fact  has  been  furi- 
ously fought  over,  as  the  following  ex- 
amples prove  :  — • 

M.  de  Mathweof,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  ambassador  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  London,  was  summoned  home 
in  1708  ;  he  had  presented  to  Queen  Anne 
his  letters  of  recall,  and  was  terminating 
his  preparations  for  departure,  when  he 
was  publicly  arrested  in  Charles  Street 
on  a  warrant  issued  at  the  suit  of  a 
tradesman  to  whom  he  owed  ^300.  He 
was  somewhat  roughly  handled  ;  his  hat 
and  cane  were  snatched  away  ;  his  sword 
was  seized  as  he  was  drawing  it  to  de- 
fend himself;  he  was  pulled  violently 
from  his  carriage,  and  dragged  prisoner 
to  a  low  sponging-house,  where  he  was 
released  on  bail  after  a  detention  of  some 
hours.  All  this  would  have  been  unpleas- 
ant even  to  an  ordinary  mind  ;  but  what 
must  its  effects  have  been  on  the  sensi- 
tive dignity  of  an  ambassador  ?  Di- 
rectly the  queen  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  sent  Mr.  Boyle,  her  foreign 
minister,  to  express  to  M.  de  Mathweof 
her  profound  regret,  and  to  assure  him 
that  everybody  concerned  in  his  arrest 
should  be  severely  punished.  The  Rus- 
sian did  not,  however,  content  himself 
with  this  assurance,  and  protested  vigor- 
ously in  writing  against  the  treatment  he 
had  received.  Mr.  Boyle  replied  that  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  called  together 
solely  to  examine  the  affair,  that  seven- 
teen individuals  had  been  arrested,  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  been  or- 
dered to  pursue  the  prisoners  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  "to  neglect  nothing 
which  could  give  to  M,  de  Mathweof  the 
most  entire  satisfaction."  But  all  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  indignant  Mathweof  ; 
he  left  immediately  for  Holland  (it  is  not 
stated  whether  he  paid  his  debts  or  not), 
did  not  accept  the  farewell  present  which 
was  then  always  offered  to  ambassadors, 
and  refused  to  use  the  vessel  which  the 
Government  placed  at  his  disposal  for  his 


passage  across  the  Channel.  Parliament 
met  soon  afterwards,  and  distinctly  indi- 
cated its  appreciation  of  the  monstrous 
nature  of  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  ambassador,  by  expressly 
excepting  the  persons  concerned  in  his 
arrest  from  the  benefit  of  the  general 
amnesty  which  was  then  granted,  and  by 
passing  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
immunities  and  prerogatives  of  the  di- 
plomatic body.  This  latter  measure  was, 
indeed,  indispensable,  for  to  that  date  the 
Statute  Book  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
subject,  so  that,  after  all,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  inflict  any  punishment  on 
the  seventeen  persons  (with  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex  at  their  head)  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  attack  on  Mathweof. 
They  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  but 
no  sentence  could  be  pronounced  upon 
them,  for  their  offence  was  so  far  un- 
known to  law. -This  issue  of  the  trial 
was  so  annoying  to  Queen  Anne  that 
she  sent  a  special  explanation  of  it  to 
the  Czar  Peter,  deploring  that  English 
custom  prevented  her  from  acting  with- 
out law,  and  forwarding  to  him  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  new  Act  of  Par- 
liament, as  evidence  that  insults  to  am- 
bassadors would  thenceforth  be  followed 
by  due  pains  and  penalties.  Further- 
more, Lord  Whitworth,  who  was  Queen 
Anne's  representative  in  Russia,  oifered 
public  excuses  in  her  name  to  the  czar  in 
the  presence  of  the  cor/fs  diplomatique 
and  the  Court.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all 
these  complicated  proceedings  bore  solely 
on  the  one  point  of  attack  on  an  ambas- 
sador ;  the  subsidiary  question  of  his 
debts  was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  We 
may  then  apparently  infer  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  of  no  real  importance,  and  that 
prerogative,  not  honesty,  was  the  preoc- 
cupation of  the  two  Governments. 

Sixty  years  afterwards  another  case 
arose  in  which,  at  last,  honesty  took  prece- 
dence of  prerogative  ;  the  world  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  pure,  and  to  object  to  the 
continuance  of  robberies  calmly  perpe- 
trated under  the  shield  of  privilege.  The 
Baron  de  Wrech,  minister  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel  at  the  French 
Court,  was  known  to  be  intending  to 
leave  Paris,  at  the  expiration  of  his  mis- 
sion, without  taking  any  notice  of  his 
creditors.  So  the  latter  sent  in  a  pro- 
test to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
gave  the  details  of  their  claims,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  De  Wrech,  and  got  iha  minis- 
etr  to  refuse  to  give  Wrech  his  passport 
until  he  paid  his  bills.  Thereon  Wrech 
grew  violent,  appealed   to   all    his    cqU 
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leagues-  to    support  him,  and  persuaded 
them  to  take  up  his  arguments  as  common 
to  themselves.     The  French  Government 
answered  by  a  note  which  really  contains 
a  masterly  exposition  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject   of    immunities,  urging,  with   much 
logic  and  many  proofs,  that  ambassadors 
cannot  anyhow  possess  higher  privileges 
than  are  enjoyed  by  the  monarchs  whom 
they  represent;  that  the  goods  of  sover- 
eigns in  foreign  countries  may  be  seized 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  that  no 
ambassador  can  refuse  to  discharge  the 
debts   which  he    has    contracted   in    the 
country  where  he  resides,  for  the  double 
reason   that  "his  own  sovereign  cannot 
wish  him  to  violate  the  first  law  of  nat- 
ural   justice,    which    is    anterior   to   the 
privileges    of   the   droit  des  gens;''''  and 
that  no  sovereing  can  admit  that  those 
privileges  should  be   used  to  the    detri- 
ment   of    his    own    subjects.      The    ex- 
amples quoted   in    support  of  this   view 
of    the    question    are    explicit    enough  ; 
they   show   that,  at    Vienna,    the    court- 
marshal  occupied  himself  specially  with 
the  verification    of   the    payment   of   the 
debts  of  ambassadors   before  they  left  ; 
that   the  property   of    Czernicheff,  Rus- 
sian  envoy   to    Great    Britain,    was    im- 
pounded in    1764,  and  held  until  Prince 
Liechtenstein  gave  security  ;  that  in  Rus- 
sia, a  departing  minister  had  to  publish 
three  notices  of   his  going,  and  that  the 
furniture,  the  papers,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  M.  de  Bausset,  French  ambassador 
at  Petersburg,  were  seized  until  the  King 
of   France  had    himself   engaged    to  pay 
the  debts  which  that  gentleman   had  in- 
curred ;    that   at  at   Berlin,  in    1723,  the 
Baron  de   Posse,   Swedish  minister,  was 
put  in  prison  because  he  refused  to  pay  a 
saddler;  that  at  Turin,  the  coach   of  the 
ambassador  of   Spain   had  been  held  as 
security   for   debt.      To   all   these    argu- 
ments Wrech  could  make  no  serious   re- 
ply ;    the    refusal   of   his    passports    was 
maintained,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel  had  undertaken  to 
pay  all  he  owed  that  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  France. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
question  of  such  a  kind  could  not  possi- 
bly arise  in  our  time,  and  that  in  this 
century  reason  had  finally  got  the  better 
of  prerogative  ;  but  in  1839,  another  dis- 
pute occurred  as  to  the  right  to  seize  an 
ambassador's  property  for  debt.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Wheaton,  United  States  minis- 
ter at  Berlin,  was  moving  from  one  house 
to  another,  when  the  landlord  of  the 
house  which   he  v/as  leaving  pretended 
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that  he  had  not  been  paid  for  some  stains 
upon  the  walls,  and  stopped  the  carpets 
and  the  curtains  as  security.  Mr.  Whea- 
ton immediately  complained  to  the  for- 
eign minister,  who  replied  that  the  landr 
lord  was  fully  justified  in  acting  as  he  had 
done.  A  discussion  arose  thereon,  and 
though  the  dispute  itself  was,  of  course, 
arranged  at  once,  the  contest  about 
theory  and  principle  lasted  till  1844. 
The  memoirs  exchanged  on  this  occasioa 
exhibit  one  most  curious  peculiarity;  an- 
cient privilege  was  defended  by  the  great 
Republic  of  America,  while  half-feudal 
aristocratic  Prussia  took  up  the  cham- 
pionship of  actual  ideas  and  common- 
sense.  Mr.  Wheaton  and  his  Govern- 
ment based  their  arguments  on  preroga- 
tive, while  the  foreign  minister  of  Prussia 
proclaimed  that  modern  legislation  is 
superior  to  old  authorities  and  old  prece- 
dents, and  asserted  that,  as  Mr.  Wheaton^ 
had  signed  a  lease  when  he  hired  his 
house,  he  had  thereby,  according  to  the 
present  civil  law  of  Europe,  accepted  all 
the  consequences  to  which  an  ordinary 
tenant  may  become  exposed.  So  the; 
point  was  fought  over  for  five  years,  and 
it  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  with  a  total  dis- 
agreement between  the  views  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Other  forms  of  privilege  have  provoked 
struggles  amongst  our  ancestors  ;  rights 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  servants  (of 
whatever  nationality),  rights  of  passage, 
through  certain  streets  or  doorways, 
rights  of  free  importation  of  articles  pro- 
hibited to  the  commerce  of  the  country ,_ 
have  led  to  smart  fighting  between  Gov- 
ernments and  envoys,  each  side  invaria- 
bly acting  on  the  principle  of  claiming  as- 
much  as  possible  for  itself,  and  of  grant- 
ing as  little  as  possible  to  the  other. 
But  the  examples  already  quoted  are  suf- 
ficient ;  they  show  the  nature  of  the  privi- 
leges which  ambassadors  once  enjoyed, 
and  the  means  which  they  employed  to 
guard  them  ;  they  indicate,  with  quite 
enough  distinctness,  the  violence  of  the 
struggle  for  diplomatic  place  and  power  ; 
it  would  be  useless  to  add  more  stories 
of  the  past  ;  we  can  go  on  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  question. 

The  collection  of  definitions  of  the 
supposed  rights  and  obligations  of  nations 
towards  each  other,  which  constitute 
what  is  called  "international  law,"  has 
always  included,  from  its  earliest  l)egin- 
nings,  explanations  of  the  prerogatives  oi 
ambassadors  ;  but  it  is  only  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  those  explanations  have  assumed  a 
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character  of  seriousness  and  certainty. 
And  even  now  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  being  absolutely  positive  and  beyond 
discussion,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  after  all,  there  is  no  "  law  "  whatever 
between  nations,  and  that  what  bears  that 
delusive  name  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
probable  and  generally  very  reasonable 
propositions  put  forward  some  time  ago 
by  certain  writers,  because  they  seemed 
to  correspond  with  precedent  and  usage, 
but  which,  as  a  whole,  have  never  re- 
ceived from  any  nation  the  consecration 
of  an  avowed  adoption  ;  which  are  still, 
with  few  exceptions,  little  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  personal  views  of  their 
authors  ;  and  which,  even  if  nations  did 
adopt  them,  could  never  be  made  obliga- 
tory —  as  things  now  stand  —  except  by 
war.  Nations,  as  between  themselves, 
have  no  police,  no  judges,  and  no  pris- 
ons ;  the  "  law  "  which  each  of  them  ap- 
plies within  its  territory  is  a  reality, 
because  each  of  them  has  organized  the 
means  and  possesses  the  power  of  en- 
forcing it ;  but  the  "  law  of  nations  "  is 
an  empty  phrase,  and  the  attempts  to 
codify  its  supposed  elements  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  talked  about,  will  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  labour  unless  some 
ingenious  politician  simultaneously  in- 
vents a  process  of  jurisdiction  by  which 
the  intended  code  can  be  regularly  main- 
tained and  put  in  force  after  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  voted  it.  The 
unauthorized  indications  which  at  present 
bear  the  name  of  "  droit  des  gens,^^  ren- 
der, however,  many  real  services  ;  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice  they  serve  as 
guides,  and  a  habit  of  referring  to  them 
and  of  accepting  them  as  exact,  and  as 
possessing  even,  in  many  cases,  a  certain 
force  of  moral  obligation,  is  evidently 
growing  up  amongst  the  nations  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  droii  des  gens 
has  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strongest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  it  can  ever  cease  to  be  so  ;  for  even 
if  it  should  some  day  assume  the  form 
and  acquire  the  value  of  a  universal 
treaty,  that  would  not  necessarily  increase 
its  strength  or  durability,  inasmuch  as 
sad  experience  shows  us  that  most  trea- 
ties are  only  made  to  be  afterwards  torn 
up  again.  Still,  true  as  all  this  may  be, 
the  books  on  the  law  of  nations  may  be 
accepted  as  tolerably  safe  authorities  for 
our  present  purpose,  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  once  grave  question  of  prerogative 
has  now  dwindled  into  almost  nothing,  as 
it  has  ceased  to  excite  emotions  or  to 
provoke  difficulties,  there  is  no  reason  for 


rejecting  the  moderate  definitions  of  if 
which  modern  legists  offer  to  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  points  of  the  droii  des 
gens  on  which  for  the  moment  all  States 
appear  to  practically  agree.  But,  as  was 
said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
now  that  prerogatives  have  grown  reason- 
able they  have  ceased  to  be  amusing  ;  a 
statement  of  their  actual  condition  is  a 
necessary  compliment  to  their  past  his- 
tory, but  it  will  not  be  at  all  diverting. 

The  successive  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations  have  done  little  more  than  repro- 
duce, with  more  or  less  variation  of  form 
and  language,  the  opinions,  the  examples, 
and  the  arguments  of  their  predecessors  ; 
but  still,  as  no  one  of  them  gives  all  the 
details  and  all  the  definitions  of  this  ques- 
tion of  immunities,  we  cannot  limit  our 
description  of  them  to  quotations  from 
one  authority  alone.  Even  Phillimore, 
who,  excepting  Calvo,  is  the  most  recent 
of  the  authors  on  the  subject,  is  not  an 
absolutely  complete  expounder  of  actual 
views.  We  will  adopt  him  as  our  main 
guide,  but  to  make  the  story  clear  we 
must  consult  others  too.  He  defines  the 
status  of  ambassador  as  "  composed  of 
rights  stricti  jjiris,  resting  on  the  basis 
of  natural  law,  and  therefore  immutable  ; 
and  of  privileges,  originally  not  immuta- 
ble, but  so  rational  in  their  character,  and 
so  hallowed  by  usage,  as  to  be  univer- 
sally presumed,  and  to  become  matter  of 
strict  right  if  their  abrogation  have  not 
been  formally  promulgated  (a  case  almost 
inconceivable)  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador.  The  former  are  usually  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  inviolability, 
the  latter  under  the  title  of  exterritorial- 
ity." This  sentence  is  evidently  intended 
to  apply  to  present  privileges  only,  but, 
even  with  that  limitation  of  its  meaning, 
it  is  rather  strongly  worded  ;  we  may, 
however,  take  it  as  a  starting-point,  and 
go  on  from  it  to  the  description  of  "in- 
violability "  which  follows  it.  The  right 
of  inviolability  extends  to  all  classes  of 
public  ministers  who  duly  represent  their 
sovereign  or  their  State  ;  it  attaches  to 
all  those  who  really  and  properly  belong 
to  the  household  of  the  ambassador  ;  it 
applies  to  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  ;  it  entitles  him 
to  exemption  from  all  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  to  freedom  from  arrest  in  all 
civil  suits  ;  his  private  effects,  his  papers 
and  correspondence,  are  inviolable  ;  these 
rights  attach  from  the  moment  he  sets  his 
foot  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent 
(provided  previous  notice  of  his  mission 
has  been  given)  or,  in  any  case,  from  the 
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moment  of  the  production  of  his  creden-, 
tials  :  finally,  Phillimore  lays  it  down  that} 
they  extend,  in  time  of  peace,  to  transit  j 
through  a  third  country,  but  that,  in  time  j 
of  war,  an  ambassador  cannot  be  secure  j 
from  imprisonment  without  a  previously 
obtained  permission  to  pass  ;  in  no  case, 
however,  can  his  life  be  taken,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  exercises   hostilities.     Such  are 
the   prerogatives   of    inviolability    which 
Phillimore  describes  as  "resting  on  the 
basis  of  natural  law,  and  therefore  immu- 
table." 

For  a  definition  of  his  second  class  of 
privileges  —  those  which  he  comprises 
under  the  head  of  "exterritoriality"  — 
we  will  refer  to  that  most  practical  and 
useful  book,  Block's  "  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Politique^'''  which  explains  this  barbarous 
word  with  a  simplicity  and  a  clearness 
rarely  found  amongst  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  says  :  ''  Exterritoriality  means 
the  right  possessed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  to  live  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  Foreign  sovereigns,  and  all  di- 
plomatic envoys  who  represent  sover- 
eigns or  States,  enjoy  therefore  an  immu- 
nity from  local  jurisdiction  under  this 
right  of  exterritoriality.  The  sovereign 
who  is  temporarily  on  the  territory  of 
another  power,  is  nevertheless  consid- 
ered, by  a  fiction  of  international  law,  to 
be  still  in  his  own  territory,  and  con- 
tinues to  possess  all  the  prerogatives 
inherent  to  his  sovereignty.  This  privi- 
lege does  not  extend  to  princes  and 
princesses  of  reigning  houses,  but  it  is 
granted  to  ambassadors  and  other  diplo- 
matic agents,  because,  to  a  certain  point, 
they  represent  the  person  of  the  sover- 
eign whose  powers  they  hold  ;  they  are 
supposed,  for  the  entire  duration  of  their 
mission,  to  have  never  quitted  the  State 
which  sent  them.  This  fiction  extends 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  ambassa- 
dors, to  the  persons  of  their  suite,  and 
even  to  their  personal  property."  Most 
of  the  continental  legists  adopt  this 
"  fiction  "  as  the  one  real  source  of  invio- 
lability, as  well  as  of  all  other  privileges  ; 
they  do  not  separate  inviolability  and  ex- 
territoriality, like  Phillimore,  but  make 
one  subject  of  the  two,  giving  the  first 
place  to  the  latter.  This  distinction  is 
of  no  real  importance  to  ordinary  eyes  ; 
but  it  supplies  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, of  which  the  authors  joyfully 
avail  themselves. 

In  examining  the  detail  of  the  rights 
which  compose    inviolability,  Phillimore 


lays  it  down  that  an  ambassador  can 
neither  be  punished  nor  arrested  for  any 
crime  against  life  or  property  (including 
murder)  ;  and  that  even  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Government  or  sovereign  of 
the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited,  "  no 
judicial  process  can  be  put  in  motion 
against  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
sovereign."  AH  that  the  State  can  do  is 
to  "  secure  the  person  of  the  ambassador, 
and  remove  him  from  the  borders,  and 
.  .  .  insist  upon  his  being  tried  by  the 
tribunals,  or  the  proper  authorities,  of 
his  own  country."  This  definition  is, 
however,  opposed  by  many  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  who  maintain  that, 
in  certain  special  contingencies,  a  Gov- 
ernment is  justified  in  judging  an  ambas- 
sador for  murder  or  conspiracy.  The 
safest  opinion  to  hold  about  it  is  to  have 
none  at  all ;  for  even  if  such  a  case  were 
to  present  itself  in  any  country,  it  would 
be  dealt  with,  and  decided, 'solely  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  prevailing  in  that 
country;  the  precedent  so  caused  would 
not,  of  necessity,  engage  any  other 
country,  and  the  difficulty  would  probably 
remain  as  open  as  before.  In  theory, 
diplomatic  inviolability  is  unlimited  ;  but 
whether  it  would  be  found  to  be  so  every- 
where in  practice,  is  a  question  which  it 
is  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  solve. 

As  to  the  less  important  privileges 
grouped  by  Phillimore  under  the  head  of 
"exterritoriality,"  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  of  opinion.  By  those  privi- 
leges an  ambassador  is  freed  from  all  civil 
responsibility  ;  his  person,  and  the  per- 
sons of  his  family,  the  secretaries  and  at- 
taches of  his  embassy,  cannot  be  pursued, 
and  his  servants  participate,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  this  immunity  ;  his  house 
and  carriage  are  inviolable  ;  his  personal 
property  cannot  be  seized  ;  he  is  exempt 
from  all  taxation,  national  or  municipal, 
and,  in  many  countries,  he  enjoys  free- 
dom from  excise  and  customs  duties. 
These  exemptions  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether universal  in  their  appl  cation  ; 
there  are  exceptions  to  them.  They  do 
not  extend,  and  never  have  extended,  to 
real  property,  or  to  any  property  repre- 
sented by  the  ambassador  as  a  truj.tee, 
or  to  any  goods,  property,  or  money  be- 
longing to  him  as  a  trader.  Further- 
more, he  loses  his  prerogative  for  the 
moment  if  he  becomes  plaintiff  in  a 
cause,  for  he  thereby  accepts  local  juris- 
diction as  regards  this  cause,  and  renders 
himself  liable  to  counter-demands,  and 
to  condemnation  in  costs  if  his  suit  fails. 

In    many  countries   certain   of   these 
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privilepjes  are  not  simply  "hallowed  by  mit  himself  to  be  judged  by  the  civil  tn- 
usage,"  but  are  rendered  executable  by  bunals  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives, 
special  legislation.  In  England  a  law  it  is  altogether  beyond  his  power  to  give 
was  passed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  (it  up  his  immunities  in  a  criminal  case, 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  story  about  j  There  are  many  instances  of  the  accep- 
Mathvveof)  in  order  to  precisely  lix  am- ;  tance  of  civil  jurisdiction  by  diplomatists, 
bassadorial  rights,  and  the  punishment '  and  of  their  appearance  in  civil  courts 
of  persons  who  infringe  them.  An  |  boih  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants ;  but 
analogous  enactment  was  adopted  in  the  the  reports  do  not  seem  to  contain  one 
United  States  in  1790.  In  France,  though  '  single  example  of  their  voluntary  admis- 
there  is  no  special  statute  on  the  subject, '  sion  of  criminal  jurisdiction  against 
diplomatic  immunities  were  declared  in- ;  themselves.  Such  of  the  European 
violable  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  legists  as  have  touched  the  question  agree 
1789.  In  Spain,  there  are  several  laws  that  an  ambassador  cannot  yield  upon  it ; 
upon  the  matter.  In  Russia,  it  is  pre- ^  but  Wheaton,  the  great  representative  of 
scribed  that  all  complaints  against  mem- ;  the  American  school,  asserts  that  "he 
bers  of  the  diplomatic  body  must  be '  may  renounce  every  privilege  to  which 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  O.lice.  In  [  he  is  entitled  by  the  public  law  ;  "  and  as 
Austria  and  in  Prussia,  the  law  says  that  |  Wheaton  makes  no  exception  to  the  ap- 
all  members  of  an  embassy  shall  enjoy '  plication  of  this  view,  he  consequently 
the  privileges  attributed  to  them  by  the  leads  us  to  suppose  that,  in  his  judgment, 
principles  of  international  law.  In  Ba-  an  ambassador  really  can  permit  himself 
varia,  in  Holland,  and  in  Denmark,  the  I  to  be  tried  for  a  criminal  offence.  As  all 
code  exempts  all  persons  enjoying  am- :  these  details  are  mere  matters  of  opinion, 
bassadorial  rights  from  the  jurisdiction  nobody  can  positively  prove  that  Mr. 
of  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  j  Wheaton  is  in  the  wrong  ;  but  there  does 
right  of  importing  duty  free  any  articles  '  seem  to  be  more  reason  in  the  argument 
required  for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  !  of  M.  Villefort,  that  "  the  situation  of 
or  embassy  is  subject  to  different  regu-  prisoner  in  a  criminal  proceeding  is 
lations  in  different  countries.  In  Rus-  1  evidently  incompatible  with  the  charac- 
sia,  it  is  limited  to  objects  introduced  ter  of  representative  of  a  foreign  power." 
during  the  first  year  of  residence  ;  in  Anyhow,  no  ambassador  can,  under  any 
England  and  in  France  it  is  unlimited,  {  circumstances,  resign  his  privileges  with- 
subject  to  the  formality  of  asking  per- 
mission of  the  Government  on  each  oc- 
casion ;  several  nations  commute  it  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  no 
case  do  immunities  extend  to  any  prop- 
erty unconnected  with  the  diplomatic  side  the  question;  it  is  domestic,  not 
character,  such  as  tolls  or  postage.  international,  although  its    application   is 

There  ends  the  catalogue  of  the  still  real  and  constant,  as  was  proved  a  few 
existing  privileges  of  an  ambassador ;  i  years  ago,  when  a  well-known  ambassa- 
all  the  others  have  gradually  died  out,  I  dor  had  to  obtain  authority  from  his  im- 
though  very  few  of  them  have  been  dis-  !  perial  master  to  waive  the  immunities  of 
tinctly  abrogated  ;  those  that  remain  are  !  his  position  before  he  could  fight  a  duel 
so  reasonable,  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  on  an  island  of  the  Rhine.  But,  after  all, 
with  the  views  now  entertained  of  inter- '  whatever  be  the  true  theory  in  the  matter, 
national  politeness,  that  there  seems  to  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  —  as  diplomatic 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last  on  nature  is  only  human  nature  with  a  big- 
indefinitely,  unless,  indeed,  new  condi-  ger  name  —  we  shall  ever  see  any  will- 
tions  of  political  existence  should  rise  up,  j  ingness  on  the  part  of  envoys  to  abandon 
and  change  those  views.  And  this  prob-  the  strict  maintenance  of  their  preroga- 
ability  of  duration  leads  us  to  a  question  tives.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  moi'e 
which,  though  curious,  has  been  little  no- 1  likely  to  do  what  mankind  always  does 
ticed  by  the  authors  —  Is  it  competent  to  ;  when  it  gets  a  chance  —  seek  for  oppor- 
an  ambassador  to  descend  into  common  '  tunities  of  taking  more  ;  and  this  dispo- 
life,  and  to  voluntarily  abandon  his  pre-  j  sition  is  especially  likely  to  show  itself 
rogatives  ?  Villefort,  who  was  for  some  !  in  the  present  case,  if  it  can  ;  for,  to 
time  legal  adviser  to  the  French  Foreign  '  quote  another  phrase  from  Villefort,  "  In 
Office,  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  this  matter  of  diplomatic  immunities, 
point,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  though  an'  practice  has  always  tended  to  exaggerate 
ambassador  is  perfectly  entitled  to  per-   the  law,  which   tendency  is   not   surpris- 
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out  permission  from  his  sovereign,  eveft 
if  he  wishes  himself  to  do  so  ;  for  he 
holds  those  privileges  through  his  sov- 
ereign, and  not  as  a  personal  possession. 
That  detail  is,    however,  somewhat  out- 
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ing  when  it  is  considered  that  privileges 
arc  precisely  the  sort  of  rights  which  are 
always  trying  to  grow  bigger."  The  real 
interest  of  the  question  lies  not  so  much 
in  itself  —  although  it  certainly  is  odd  — 
as  in  the  fact  that  it  suddenly  opens  up  a 
glimpse  into  the  inner  depths  of  the 
mysteries  of  prerogative, —  a  glimpse 
which  we  obtain  from  no  other  stand- 
point ;  a  glimpse  which  strikes  us  with 
the  deepest  awe,  for  it  at  last  shows  to 
us  the  true  immensity  of  rights  which, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  given  up  by  their 
possessors  —  which,  it  may  be,  stick  to 
them  whether  they  will  or  not.  From 
this  light  those  privileges  remind  us  of 
that  other  equally  indelible  faculty,  "  the 
tongue  that  can  never  lie,"  which  was 
offered  by  the  fairy  queen  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  but  which  he,  most  practically, 
declined  to  accept,  as  being  altogether 
too  inconvenient.  Whatever  be  the  feel- 
ing with  which  ambassadors  regard  their 
privileges,  they  would  probably  take  the 
same  ground  as  Thomas  about  the 
tongue,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  them, 
would  reject  it,  doubtless,  just  as  he  did, 
and  for  the  self-same  reason. 

If,  after  this  long  look  into  details,  we 
stand  back  a  little  and  contemplate  dip- 
lomatic privileges  as  a  whole,  we  find 
ourselves  instinctively  disposed  to  enter- 
tain respect  for  them.  They  certainly 
are  not  mainly  nonsense,  like  so  many 
other  of  the  manifestations  of  the  pride 
of  nations :  they  are  based  on  reason, 
in  some  degree  at  least  ;  they  have 
ceased  to  present  any  outrageous  fea- 
tures ;  nobody  complains  of  them,  and  no 
reformer  has  yet  suggested  that  they  be 
swept  away.  These  are  a  good  many  merits 
for  one  subject  to  possess  :  few  forms  of 
international  relationship  can  show  such 
an  accumulation  of  motives  for  existence  ; 
few  ancient  practices  have  adapted  them- 
selves more  skilfully  to  present  exigen- 
cies. But  with  all  the  veneration  which 
we,  consequently,  cannot  fail  to  feel  for 
so  rare  and  so  remarkable  an  institution, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  simultaneously  laugh  at  it  some  little  ; 
not  with  unrestricted,  riotous  hilarity  — 
which  would  be  altogether  unbecoming 
towards  so  decorous,  so  highly  placed  a 
usage — but  with  that  subdued  deferen- 
tial mirth  which  has  just  room  to  place 
itself  between  awe  and  criticism.  Noth- 
ing stands  so  high,  in  our  time,  as  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gentle 
smile.  We  have  lived  to  see  audacious 
people  dare  to  converse  sportively  of  the 
Geographical   Society,  Home  Rule,  and 


I  Convocation.  Why,  then,  should  diplo- 
matists add  to  their  immunities  an  ex- 
emption from  this  universal  risk  ?  As 
no  answer  can  be  made  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  was,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  words  to 
put  it  ;  but  at  all  events,  it  was  courteous 
to  inquire  whether  any  objection  could 
be  offered  before  we  proceed  to  indicate 
the  less  serious  aspects  of  the  system  of 
prerogatives. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  that  such  a  sys- 
tem must  confer  many  real  advantages 
on  those  who  profit  by  it  —  so  many  and 
so  real,  indeed,  that  they  look  more  like 
material  satisfactions  than  political  dis- 
tinctions. If  that  impression  were  cor- 
rect, diplomatic  privileges  should  be 
classed  with  money,  beauty,  dinners,  and 
the  other  good  things  of  this  life,  rather 
than  amongst  the  prerogatives  of  mon- 
archs  and  the  rights  of  Governments. 
Such  an  impression  would,  however,  be 
illusory  ;  for  these  enormous  franchises, 
which  appear  so  huge  on  paper,  are  of 
very  little  service  in  reality.  They  pro- 
duce a  dazzling  effect  to  look  at,  but  so 
do  fireworks  ;  and  there  is  not  much 
more  solid  substance  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other.  Very  few  of  us  are  in  the  habit 
of  requiring  exemption  from  either  civil 
or  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  majority 
of  people  live  and  die  without  ever  hav- 
ing seen  a  judge  or  the  interior  of  a  law 
court  ;  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
the  diplomatists  of  our  epoch  to  suppose 
that  they  have  a  special  faculty,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  for  getting  into  difficulties 
with  the  code.  Most  of  them  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  most  obedient  and 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  set  the  world 
an  excellent  example  of  placid  good  be- 
haviour. The  result  is,  that  though  these 
immunities  from  justice  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  housebreakers,  forgers, 
and  assassins,  they  are  of  no  kind  of 
utility  to  ambassadors.  They  are  given 
to  the  wrong  people  ;  they  are  about  as 
serviceable,  habitually,  to  the  representa- 
tives of  States,  as  spectacles  to  a  blind 
man,  a  penknife  to  a  blackbird,  or  mod- 
esty to  a  poet.  This  being  so,  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  either  that  these 
privileges  have  always  been  purely  dec- 
orative since  their  origin,  or  else  that, 
when  they  were  first  established,  ambas- 
sadors did  need  to  be  protected  against 
jurisdiction.  Judging  from  the  stories 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  latter  of  these  theories 
were  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  though 
it  supplies  a  most  lamentable  explana- 
tion of  the  starting-point  of  this  category 
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of  prerogatives.  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  seriously  believe,  whatever  the  legists 
may  say  about  it,  that  these  immunities 
were  originally  bestowed  out  of  pure  com- 
pliment to  foreign  sovereigns  and  their 
representatives.  Kings  were  in  those 
days  far  too  absolute,  and  held  far  too 
resolutely  to-  the  maintenance  of  their 
authority,  to  have  resigned  one  atom  of 
their  power  without  good  reason  ;  and 
the  good  reason  was  —  as  we  must  un- 
happily presume  —  that  their  envoys  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting  violent,  and  there- 
fore would  have  been  in  constant  danger 
of  imprisonment  and  beheading,  if  they 
had  not  been  protected  by  immunities 
against  the  consequences  of  their  vehe- 
mence. As  this  necessity  was  universal 
—  the  gentlemen  of  the  period  being  ad- 
dicted, without  distinction  of  nationality, 
to  blows  and  manslaughter,  and  some- 
times even  to  a  little  robbery  on  good 
occasions  —  it  followed  that  all  monarchs 
were  equally  interested  in  providing  for 
the  safety  of  their  representatives,  and 
therefore  granted  to  the  representatives 
of  other  potentates  the  protection  which 
they  needed  for  their  own.  The  law- 
books do  not  own  this  :  they  prefer  to  talk 
of  the  "  inalienable  prerogative  of  the  pub- 
lic minister,"  of  the  "  sacred  character  of 
these  delegates  of  royalty  ;  "  but  these 
pompous  wordings,  if  applicable  to  the 
present  (about  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  indulge  a  glimmering  doubt),  are  cer- 
tainly not  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
past.  The  real  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  these  privileges  is  manifestly  the  one 
which  we  have  just  presumed  to  sketch. 
It  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  worship- 
pers of  prerogative,  but  it  is  truer  than 
their  enthusiastic  fancies. 

If,  however,  this  part  of  the  privileges 
possessed  by  diplomatists  is  now  practi- 
cally of  no  use  to  them,  and  if,  further- 
more, the  inviolability  of  their  footmen, 
drawing-rooms,    broughams,  and    letter- 
bags,    no   longer   confers    upon    them   a  | 
greatness  beyond  the  reach  of  other  men,  | 
it  must  be  owned  that,  in   the  faculty  of 
importing  foreign   goods  duty  free,  they  | 
do  possess    a    most  delightful  and  most! 
evident  superiority  over   the    non-diplo-' 
matic   crowd.      Conceive   the   matchless  | 
joy  of  being  able  to  scoff  legally  at  the  ] 
Custom  House  !     Conceive  the  triumph  j 
of  "doing,"  every  day,  that  natural  and  | 
hereditary  foe  of  modern  man  !     It  really  j 
must  be  well  worth  while  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador, to   acquire   the   power   of   giving 
one's  self  that  ineffable  satisfaction.    And  j 
yet,  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  contra- 


dictions which  one  observes  in  human 
nature,  the  proprietors  of  this  exceptional 
and  most  enviable  faculty  scarcely  ever 
utilize  it  !  One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  they  would  keep  on  at  it  al- 
ways, not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
process,  but  somewhat  also  to  make  the 
Custom  House  atone,  by  torturing  it 
with  the  spectacle  of  their  perpetual  un- 
dutied  imports,  for  its  cruelties  to  the 
outside  universe.  But,  strangely,  they 
do  not.  They  simply  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  what  they  really  want,  in  a  quite  hon- 
est fashion,  and  evidently  in  no  way  feel 
that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  act  as  the 
avengers  of  mankind,  and  to  wound  and 
worry  the  common  enemy  while  they  can. 
This  is  a  most  distressing  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  public  honesty  ;  and  it 
is  a  totally  insufficient  consolation  to  be 
assured  that  ambassadors  do,  at  all 
events,  import  for  nothing  their  own  and 
their  friends'  cigars,  and  thereby  prove 
the  strict  exactness  of  the  assertion  which 
was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  that  diplomatic  privileges  now 
mean,  in  practice,  little  more  than  the 
power  of  smoking  untaxed  tobacco. 
Whether  the  right  of  inviting  the  sover- 
eign to  dinner  should  be  counted  as  one 
more  real  advantage,  depends  entirely  on 
one's  view  of  the  charm  of  royal  society. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  solve  the  propo- 
sition ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  try 
to  do  so,  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
power  in  question  does  not  belong  to 
plenipotentiaries  in  general,  but  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  ambassadors  properly 
so  called  —  that  is  to  say  (excluding  Eng- 
land, where  the  right  seems  to  be  in 
abeyance),  to  twenty-seven  gentlemen  in 
Continental  capitals.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
this  illustrious  faculty  ought  not  to  be 
alluded  to  here  at  all  —  for  the  authors, 
most  discreetly,  do  not  presume  to  speak 
of  it  ;  they  pass  it  over,  in  respectful  si- 
lence, as  being  a  private  mystery,  not  a 
public  right. 

It  is  possible  that  the  dignitaries  di- 
rectly interested  may  find  other  joys  and 
other  merits  in  the  liberties  attached  to 
their  exalted  situation  —  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  consider  all  those  liberties 
to  be  practically  effective  as  well  as  orna- 
mentally honorific  ;  but,  if  so,  we  cannot 
follow  them.  We  have  proclaimed  al- 
ready that  their  rights  are  indispensable, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one 
of  them  should  be  withdrawn  ;  but  the 
conviction  that  they  are  necessary  does 
not  lead  us  to  admit  that  they  are  real. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  resemble 
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wigs,  crinolines,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  wood- 
en legs,  all  of  which,  like  diplomatic 
privileges,  combine  the  conflicting  char- 
acters of  necessity  and  unreality.  This 
want  of  substantiality  is  indeed  the  chief 
feature  of  prerogatives  as  they  now  stand. 
Because  they  were  once  an  indisputable 
fact,  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  still  ; 
because  they  loom  large  in  history,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  fancy  that  their  effect- 
iveness is  not  much  diminished  in  the 
present;  because  lawyers  go  on  writing 
solemn  books  about  them,  we  suppose 
that  they  are  still  in  regular  operation  : 
and  yet,  when  we  look  closely  at  them, 
we  observe  that,  as  manners  are  now  con- 
stituted, these  sonorous  privileges,  which 
were  once  so  formidable,  have  ceased  to 
be  anything  but  an  empty  though  thor- 
oughly justifiable  vanity. 

The  time  of  privileges  is  past,  not  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  logical  or  useful 
in  certain  cases,  but  because  education 
is  levelling  ranks  and  habits  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  is  becoming  very  difficult 
to  utilize  a  privilege  if  we  have  one.  In 
this  case  we  maintain  prerogatives  in 
name,  not  only  from  old  custom,  but  from 
reason  ;  but  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  unable  to  keep  them  up  in  practice. 
Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  every 
citizen  will  be  able  to  import  regalias 
without  duty,  and  to  ask  monarchs  to  his 
parties  ;  but  even  if  those  two  faculties 
should  continue  to  remain,  for  all  time, 
the  exclusive  property  of  ambassadors, 
the  inequality  will  not  be  very  flagrant, 
and  will  scarcely  justify  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  making  revolutions  and  up- 
setting constitutions  in  order  to  put  it 
down. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  DREAM  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 


Monsieur  Furet  stands  suddenly  up- 
right, and  plants  his  spade  firmly  into  the 
dry  brown  mould. 

The  church  clock  has  just  struck 
twelve,  its  quaint  picturesque  spire  so 
overlooks  his  garden  that  he  has  only  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  see  how  lime  is  going. 
For  thougii  Monsieur  Furet  bears  all  the 
marks  of  a  well-to-do  man  about  him,  he 
is  his  own  gardener. 

He  has  the  look  of  a  rich,  matter-of- 
fact,  common-sense  citizen  ;  but  you  need 


only  glance  at  his  garden  to  be  sure  that 
Monsieur  Furet,  ex-avocat,  present  pro- 
prietaire  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
little  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villequier,  is  also  a  man  of  taste. 

The  centre  bed  of  his  garden  is  planted 
with  small  pyramidal  pear-trees,  their 
graceful  branches  laden  with  young  fruit, 
and  round  about  there  is  a  perfect  dazzle 
of  scarlet  geraniums  and  an  edging  of 
silvery  leaves  with  white  blossoms  ;  the 
broad  border  which  runs  under  the  old 
grey  wall,  overlooked  by  the  church 
spire,  is  gay  with  China  roses  and  bunch- 
es of  rosy  sweet  peas  and  blue  larkspur 
and  orange  coreopsis,  and  the  wall  itself 
is  almost  covered  with  the  purple  blos- 
soms of  virgin's  bower,  over  which  the 
graceful  leaves  hang  as  if  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  off  the  wall  and  fall  on  the 
earth  below. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  been  loosening  the 
earth  round  the  roots  of  his  roses,  and  he 
stands  with  his  back  to  the  centre  plot 
and  also  to  a  border  parallel  to  the  one  at 
which  he  works  ;  but  there  are  no  flowers 
here  except  those  on  the  althaea  bushes, 
which  show  out  rosily  among  a  well 
grouped  array  of  evergreens. 

On  his  right  is  the  pride  of  Monsieur 
Furet's  heart,  his  rocherj  to  English  taste 
a  cockneyfied  heap  of  stones,  piled  to- 
gether as  nature  would  hardly  pile  them, 
and  surmounted  by  a  growth  of  lady-fern, 
with  smaller  varieties  and  some  rock 
plants  nestling  in  the  crevices  ;  on  his 
left  is  his  house,  a  plain,  dull,  square 
stone  building,  green  with  age  and  damp. 

Monsieur  Furet's  house  is  pleasantly 
placed,  but  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
hill,  on  which  both  the  chdteati  and  the 
mill  stand  ;  a  green  ditch  runs  behind  the 
shrubberied  wall,  and  in  the  field  behind 
the  tall  sycamores  which  overshadow  the 
rockery  is  a  deep  and  stagnant  pool. 

Looking  at  the  dismal  moss-grown 
house,  and  then  going  into  the  field  and 
seeing  the  pool  half-filled  with  branches 
fallen  from  the  trees  above,  over  which 
water-weeds  are  clinging  in  shroud-like 
fashion,  you  begin  to  dream  of  secret  mur- 
der committed  some  time  and  hidden  ia. 
the  silent  pool,  and  of  pale  ghosts  who 
walk  the  lonely  house  ;  but  your  ghostly 
thoughts  fly  at  the  plump  round  figure 
that  has  just  advanced  to  the  back  door, 
and  stands  there  filling  up  the  entrance, 
with  a  broad  stumpy  brown  hand  planted 
on  each  hip.  Only  her  red  face,  her 
hands,  and  her  snowy  cap,  with  its  strings 
pinned  across  each  other  over  her  fore- 
head, relieve  her  from  the  dark  passage 
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behind  ;  for  both  gown  and  apron  are 
black,  or  rather  of  that  greenish  hue 
which  indicates  thrift  and  also  cleanhness 
in  the  wearer.  Yes,  Marguerite's  black 
gown  has  been  washed  many  a  time,  and 
looks  none  the  fresher  for  it  as  to  colour. 

Her  fat  double  chin  waggles  as  she 
watches  Monsieur  Furet. 

"But  what  then  has  he  —  to  leave  off 
work  half  an  hour  too  soon  ?  Aha  ! 
Maitre  Joseph  !  there  is  something  going 
on  thou  art  keeping  from  Margot  !  " 

Monsieur  Furet  turns  and  comes 
towards  her.  He  is  a  tall  erect  man,  who 
would  be  good-looking,  spite  of  his  wrin- 
kles, if  his  face  were  not  so  stern.  It 
might  be  carved  in  wood  or  stone,  it  is  so 
hard  and  expressionless,  except  for  the 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead  and  round  his 


mouth  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  flesh,  the 
smooth  yellow  skin  seems  strained  on  the 
small  bones.  Also  you  must  be  a  very 
keen  observer  indeed  if  you  can  note  any 
intelligible  change  in  those  dull  grey  eyes 
which  gaze  at  you  so  steadily;  they  are 
in  colour  like  steel  over  which  one  has 
breathed.  Perhaps  they  were  bright 
once,  when  Monsieur  Furet  was  young 
and  poor  and  active  in  the  race  of  life. 
-  Margot  never  questions  her  master,  but 
she  feels  very  inquisitive  to-day.  There 
has  been  a  restlessness  about  Monsieur 
Furet,  and  Margot  wonders  —  more  with 
a  half  contempt  at  her  own  credulity  than 
in  combat  with  any  real  belief  —  whether 
Jacques  Mouton  was  in  earnest  when  he 
teased  her  on  Sunday  after  vespers. 
.  "  But  Jacques  is  an  ill-natured  old  crip- 
ple," she  says  ;  *'  folks  who  have  lost 
something  themselves  are  willing  enough 
to  put  the  fear  of  losing  something  into 
their  neighbours'  noddles.  My  master  is 
the  cleverest  man  for  miles  around  ;  it  is 
not  likely  he  will  turn  fool  at  sixty,  just 
for  the  fine  eyes  of  a  chit  like  Eugdnie 
Rousset.  Bah,  bah,  bah  !  Jacques  is 
one  ape,  and  I  am  another  to  listen  to  his 
nonsense." 

"  Marguerite  !  "  Monsieur  Furet  has 
that  voice  which  seems  peculiar  to 
Frenchmen  ;  a  voice  with  a  certain  greasy 
readiness  in  it,  as  if  the  speaker  kept  his 
words  in  his  mouth,  and  tumbled  them 
out  one  over  another  in  his  eagerness  to 
utter  them. 

^  "  Marguerite,  I  will  have  my  bread  and 
radishes  at  once.  I  have  to  make  a  visit 
of  ceremony." 

-  "^  /a  bonne  hetiref"  The  house- 
keeper's curiosity  is  at  fever-heat,  but 
she  keeps  down  any  outward  show  of  it. 


"  Monsieur  will  then  want  his  holiday  suit, 
and  his  new  boots  1 " 

Monsieur  Furet's  dull  eyes  close  at 
each  corner,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  a 
joke  and  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

"  My  friend,"  he  says  quietly,  "  1  asked 
but  for  radishes  and  bread,  and  those  I 
want  at  once." 

He  pushes  by  the  mdftagere  into  the 
long  dark  passage,  and  Marguerite  can 
only  vent  her  feelings  by  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  by  an  expressive  grimace 
lavished  freely  on  the  scarlet  geranium 
bed. 


II. 
The  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  reputa- 
tion. It  is  no  mere  ordinary  windmill, 
with  picturesque  sails  signing  the  four 
winds  with  the  cross  as  they  put  them  in 
motion.  Neither  is  it  a  watermill,  with 
treacherous  smooth  green  pool  and  tiny 
cascades  foaming  off  the  mossy  gro- 
tesque old  wheels.  The  mill  of  Ville- 
quier looks  like  a  substantial  brick  house, 
standing  in  green  orchards,  near  the  top 
of  the  lofty  cote.  There  is  nothing  out- 
side to  give  token  of  the  occupation  car- 
ried on  within  except  in  the  huge  pile  of 
empty  sacks  under  an  open  shed  some 
little  way  down  the  slope.  There  is  a 
cider-press  in  this  shed,  and  a  sunny- 
faced  country  lad  in  a  blouse  is  sweeping 
the  trough  of  this  with  a  broom.  There 
are  brown  and  white  cows  grazing  peace- 
fully under  the  apple-trees,  scenting  the 
air  with  their  fragrant  breath,  and  on  the 
narrow  upward  path  to  the  mill  cocks 
and  hens  strut  as  if  they  were  on  parade 
and  wished  to  be  looked  at.  The  path 
itself  is  only  marked  out  in  the  grass  by 
cart  ruts,  and  the  ascent  is  somewhat 
steep.  Monsieur  Furet  stops  to  breathe 
when  he  reaches  the  open  shed  and  looks 
about  him  with  complacency. 

"  If  Rousset  does  not  fritter  away  his 
money  in  machinery,  Mademoiselle  Eu- 
genie will  have  a  good  portion,  besides 
her  charming  face  and  figure."  And  a 
smile  wrinkles  round  his  mouth — a  smile 
that  does  not  suit  with  so  old  a  face,  or 
rather  a  smile  which  is  incongruous  be- 
cause it  has  in  it  the  mingling  of  age  and 
youth. 

"  Is  madame  at  home  ? "  he  says  to 
the  boy  with  the  sunny  face. 

^^  Mais  oui,  monsieur."  The  boy  pulls 
off  his  black  cap  with  much  show  of  re- 
spect ;  to  himself  he  says,  as  Monsieur 
Furet  passes  on, 

"As  if  every  one  does  not  know  that 
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the  mistress  is  always  at  home. 
She  could  not  be  spared." 

The  cocks  and  hens  are  scared  by 
monsieur's  stick,  which  he  strikes  against 
the  ground  at  every  step,  and  they  set  up 
a  crowing  and  cackling  duet.  A  huge 
dog,  chained  out  of  sight  behind  the  fag- 
got stacks,  barks  furiously,  and  the  mil- 
ler's wife  comes  to  the  top  of.  the  flight 
of  stone  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  house. 

Madame  Rousset  was,  perhaps,  pretty, 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  her  round  peach- 
coloured  cheeks  show  a  brick-dust  red 
through  their  floury  coating  ;  and  her 
blue  eyes  are  dimmed  by  the  floury  con- 
dition of  her  long  light  eyelashes.  She 
is  a  little  soft  bundle  of  a  woman,  with  a 
mouth  only  made  to  say  yes. 

'■'■  Moil  Dieii  I  it  is  then  Monsieur  Fu- 
ret  who  does  me  the  honour  to  climb  tlie 
hill  to  pay  me  a  visit  !  "  Then  in  a  shrill 
cry,  "  Marie  !  Eugdnie  !  "  Madame  Rous- 
set has  the  customary  briskness  of  a 
small  woman,  spite  her  soft  looks,  and 
she  turns  round  to  see  if  her  call  is 
heard.  A  freckled  sandy-haired  girl  with 
a  close  linen  cap  and  a  wide  grinning 
mouth,  comes  out  of  a  low  green  door  on 
the  right  of  the  steps. 

"  Tenes,  madame."  Marie  is  wiping  her 
hands  on  her  apron  while  she  speaks. 
"  Ma'm'selle  Eugdnie  has  not  yet  come 
back  from  Bolbec  ;  "  and  then,  having 
dried  her  hands,  she  plants  them  on  her 
hips  and  stands  with  arms  akimbo,  gaz- 
ing at  her  mistress  as  if  this  piece  of  for- 
getfulness  was  something  unusual. 

Madame  Rousset  claps  her  fat  pink 
palm  on  her  forehead. 

*'  It  is  true.  Tiens,  Jeanneton,  but 
thou  art  of  a  foolishness  !  and  when  the 
dear  child  has  even  said  she  should  not 
come  back  till  three  o'clock  —  my  mem- 
ory is  like  flour.  Eh  bien,  Marie."  She 
looks  sharply  at  the  gaping  gowk,  who  is 
as  much  like  a  scarecrow  as  a  girl.  "  Set 
two  chairs  out  here  and  dust  them  ; 
dust  them  twice,  hearest  thou .?  so  that 
no  flour  may  stick  to  the  tails  of  mon- 
sieur's coat." 

By  this  time  monsieur  is  within  hearing, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  Marie  should 
set  up  that  shout  of  laughter  at  her  mis- 
tress's words.  Madame  has  become  as 
red  as  a  cider  apple  by  the  time  the  ex- 
avocat  greets  her. 

"  Be  welcome,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you." 
She  smiles  with  hearty  courtesy.  ''  But 
it  is  desolating  that  neither  Monsieur 
Rousset  nor  my  daughter  should  be  at 
home." 

Monsieur  Furet  stands,  hat   in  hand, 
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waiting  for  his  excitable  hostess  to  seat 
herself ;  but  she  does  not  understand 
his  hesitation.  Instead,  she  spins  round 
like  a  cockchafer. 

"  Ah,  but  then  it  is  possible  that  mon- 
sieur has  made  the  ascent  to  see  the 
7ndcaiiique?  But  it  is  wonderful  —  the 
indcaniqtiei''' 

She  darts  up  the  stone  steps  again 
into  the  house. 

Monsieur  Furet  is  perplexed,  but  he  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  wipe  his  forehead  with 
the  huge  yellow  handkerchief  he  keeps 
in  his  hat.  He  has  hardly  finished  when 
madame  comes  back  with  a  key.  She 
speaks  eagerly  from  the  top  of  the  steps  : 

"  Tenes,  monsieur.  I  can  now  show  you 
all,  from  the  inecaniqiie^  which  is  subter- 
raneous, to  the  rooms  above.  Ah,  but  it  is 
wonderful  !  Does  monsieur  know  why 
the  flour  of  the  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  so 
great  reputation  .?  It  is  because,  mon- 
sieur, it  grinds  seven  times.  I  can  show 
to  monsieur  flour  of  seven  different  de- 
grees. The  first,  well  understood,  is 
brown,  and  the  last  —  ah,  mon   Dieii  !  it 


is  only  fit  for  the  angels.  Tenen,  mon- 
sieur, here  is  a  sack  ready  to  go  up  to 
the  chateau." 

She  comes  quickly  down  the  steps,  her 
well-floured  face  so  far  in  advance  of  her 
body  that  it  is  wonderful  she  does  not 
topple  over,  runs  to  the  foremost  of  a 
row  of  sacks  beyond  the  low  green  door, 
unties  it,  and  comes  back  with  a  handful 
of  exquisitely  white  flour. 

She  lifts  her  handful  to  the  nose  of 
Monsieur  Furet  before  he  sees  her  inten- 
tion, and  in  an  instant  the  subtle  powder 
spreads,  and  his  face  is  as  white  as  that 
of  Madame  Rousset. 

Hat,  face,  spotless  coat  and  waistcoat, 
all  receive  more  or  less,  and  monsieur's 
countenance  is  rueful  to  behold. 

"  Ah,  7nojt  Dieu  /  how  giddy  I  am  ! 
Ah,  monsieur,  I  am  in  despair  !  But 
wait  an  instant ;   I  know  a  method." 

She  claps  both  hands  together  to  free 
them  of  flour,  thereby  enveloping  her 
visitor  in  afresh  white  cloud,  runs  up 
the  steps,  and  again  is  beside  him  with  a 
huge  brush,  before  he  has  time  to  get  out 
a  word. 

"  Ah,  madame,  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  but  it  is  enough.  I  will  not  give 
you  this  trouble." 

"  Cest  ga,  c'est  (a."  This  in  accompa- 
niment to  the  vigorous  brushings,  under 
which  Monsieur  Furet's  shoulders  shrink 
not  a  little.  "  Monsieur  is  quite  another 
thing  now."  Monsieur  bows,  but  for 
some  moments  her  tongue  goes  on  click- 
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clack,  keeping  time  with  the  brush  ;  she 
gives  him  no  chance  of  getting  a  word 
in.  And  now  she  seats  herself,  brush  in 
hand,  with  a  long  gasp  of  fatigue.  Her 
visitor  gladly  follows  her  example.  "  It 
is  possible  that  monsieur  will  not  care  to 
mount  to  see  the  mdcanique  up  above, 
as  I  have  had  the  maladresse  so  to  in- 
commode him,  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  stair-ladder  is  floury.  Still,  if 
monsieur  has  the  slightest  desire  to  go 
up  —  the  view  from  the  top  is  wonderful, 
all  the  way  —  all  the  way  to  Le  Trait." 

She  makes  a  movement  to  rise  from 
her  chair  ;  but  at  this,  his  first  opportu- 
nity, monsieur  lays  his  hand  on  her  arm 
and  clears  his  throat. 

"  Madame,"  he  bows  profoundly,  "  do 
not  disturb  yourself,  I  beg.  My  busi- 
ness is  with  you  absolutely,  and  not  with 
the  mill.  I  have  no  sister,  madame,  no 
female  relative  ;  so  it  is  necessary  that  I 
speak  for  myself.  Madame,"  he  bows 
again,  "  I  ask  your  permission  to  pay  my 
court  to  your  daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  Rousset." 

Madame  Rousset's  eyelids  have  winked 
so  rapidly  during  this  precisely  spoken 
proposal  that  she  has  shaken  some  of  the 
flour  from  her  light  eyelashes  into  her 
eyes.  This  sets  them  smarting,  and  she 
rubs  them  with  her  pink  knuckles. 

This  demonstration  puzzles  the  suitor. 
He  has  risen  and  removed  his  hat,  and 
now  he  stands  with  it  in  his  hand,  half 
sheepish,  half  angered. 

Madame  Rousset  looks  at  him  and  she 
smiles. 

'"''  Hi !  but  monsieur  must  pardon  the 
flour,  for  it  is  in  my  eyes  at  this  moment. 
Monsieur  must  not  think  I  am  insensible 
to  the  great  honour  he  wishes  to  confer 
on  our  daughter,  only,"  she  puts  her  head 
on  one  side  and  screws  up  the  suffering 
eyes,  "  I  ask  myself  if  monsieur  knows 
how  young  is  our  Eugenie.  She  is  but 
seventeen,  monsieur." 

"  Madame,"  monsieur  says  coldly,  "  if 
you  object  I  withdraw  my  pretensions. 
I  am  willing  to  make  your  daughter  the 
richest  woman  in  Villequier  and  to  join 
my  interests  with  those  of  Monsieur 
Rousset  in  his  building  schemes.  I  make 
no  objection  to  your  daughter's  youth, 
and  your  husband,  who  is  a  sensible  man, 
will  make  none  either.  I  am  not  young, 
but  I  am  hale  and  hearty,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  day's  illness." 

Monsieur  Furet  puts  on  his  hat  and 
looks  sternly  at  the  little  bundle  of  a 
woman ;  his  profession  has  taught  him 
how  to  deal  with  Madame  Rousset. 
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,  "  But  indeed,  monsieur,  a  thousand 
pardons,  but  monsieur  does  not  under- 
stand. I  could  not  intend  to  make 
any  reflection  on  the  suitability  of  mon- 
sieur as  a  husband  for  my  little  girl  ;  it  is 
only  that  Eugdnie  is  so  young  and  so 
much  of  a  child  that  she  is  hardly  suited 
to  be  a  companion  for  monsieur,  and " 

Monsieur  seats  himself  again  and 
waves  his  hand  with  dignity. 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  on  this  point, 
madame.  Then  I  may  suppose  that  you 
are  willing  for  this  alliance,  and  that  I 
am  at  liberty  to  make  the  business 
arrangements  with  your  respectable  hus- 
band .?  I  believe,"  he  smiles,  •'  it  is  the 
mamma  who  really  decides  these  ques- 
tions." 

A  look  of  doubt  comes  into  madame's 
eyes  ;  but  they  are  still  full  of  flour,  so 
their  expression  is  not  noticeable,  as 
they  blink  every  instant  and  are  swim- 
ming with  water,  but  Madame  Rousset  is 
desirous  to  maintain  her  prerogative  in 
the  eyes  of  her  daughter's  suitor. 

"Yes,  yes,  monsieur  is  quite  right," 
she  says  quickly,  "the  mamma  decides." 

Then  Monsieur  Furet  offers  his  thanks, 
settles  next  day  for  a  formal  presentation 
to  his  future  wife,  and  after  a  little  more 
talk  takes  his  leave  and  departs. 


and   then  comes 
cart   wheels  on    the 


III. 

Two  hours  pass  by, 
the    grate-grate   of 
stony  road. 

^^  Sainte  Vierge/"  The  miller's  wife 
runs  to  an  upper  window  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  road.  "  Is  this  the 
father  or  Eugenie  .'*  and  how  am  I  to  tell 
them  what  I  have  promised  "i  It  is  pos- 
sible they  may  not  consent,  and  then 
what  shall  I  do  .?  " 

She  comes  down  to  meet  her  husband 
with  a  very  scared  face. 

The  miller  is  a  broad-cheeked  jolly 
Norman,  with  a  half-shut  corner  to  each 
of  his  blue  eyes.  He  looks  genial  and 
good-tempered,  but  he  also  looks  capable 
of  making  an  excellent  bargain.  His 
face  is  more  serious  than  usual  as  he 
comes  up  the  steps,  and  his  wife  sees 
this  and  feels  yet  more  nervous. 

He  does  not  come  into  the  house  ;  he 
stands  lounging  against  the  door-post. 
There  is  discontent  on  his  face. 

His  wife  looks  at  him  anxiously.  She 
waits  till  he  has  lit  his  pipe.  "  What  is 
it  then,  Jacques  .?  " 

"  Ah,  what  is  it,  Jeanneton  ?  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  want.  I  have  seen  to-day 
at  Bolbec  an  improvement  on  our  mica- 
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nique.  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Derville  has 
just  procured  it  from  England.  Ah  !  but 
it  is  an  improvement  that  I  must  have  at 
any  price.  In  a  year's  time  I  would 
count  my  sacks  by  sixties  where  I  now 
count  twenties,  if  I  could  find  the  money 
to  obtain  it  for  the  mill." 

Madame  Rousset  could  not  have  said 
why  she  had  felt  anxious  that  Monsieur 
Furet's  suit  should  find  favour  with  her 
husband.  Certainly  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  hear  her  daughter  called  "  the  richest 
woman  in  Villequier,"  but  this  is  only  a 
new  and  temporary  idea  ;  for  she  wor- 
ships Eugenie,  and  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  losing  her.  Why  then  does 
her  weak  nature  leap  up  in  joy  at  hearing 
her  husband's  words  ? 

"  It  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time,"  she  thinks,  with  prodigious  relief. 
"  Monsieur  Furet  will  lend  him  the 
money,  no  doubt,  if  Jacques  consents  to 
the  marriage." 

"  I  have  had  a  visitor,"  she  says  shyly. 

Jacques  feels  aggrieved.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  sympathy  from  the  foolish  little 
woman.  He  gives  a  twist  with  his 
shoulders,  turns  away  sulkily,  and  goes 
on  smoking. 

"  Yes  indeed,  a  suitor  for  our  Eugdnie, 
who  wishes  to  see  thee  on  business,  and 
to  join  his  interests  with  thine.  What 
dost  thou  think  of  Monsieur  Furet  ?  " 

Jacques  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  looks  at  his  wife  to  see  if  her  wits 
are  straying. 

"  Yes'i  Monsieur  Furet  ;  "  Madame 
Rousset  bridles,  and  smooths  down  her 
apron  with  both  hands;  "and  he  pro- 
poses to  make  our  Eugenie  the  richest 
woman  in  Villequier,  if  she  will  be  his 
wife."  She  gives  a  quick  glance  in  her 
husband's  face  and  sees  a  shrinking 
there.  "  I  said  Eugenie  is  too  young",  but 
Monsieur  Furet  said  she  was  old  enough  ; 
he  bade  me  ask  thee  when  he  could  talk 
to  thee  about  business." 

"  The  agent  who  brought  the  ma- 
chinery goes  back  to  England  next  week," 
says  Rousset  to  himself ;  the  struggle  of 
dislike  that  came  at  the  thought  of  his 
lovely  little  daughter  and  Monsieur  Furet 
yields  as  he  pictures  to  himself  the  results 
to  his  mill. 

"  Aha  !  "  he  says,  aloud,  "  the  miller  of 
Caudebec  will  learn  to  laugh  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth  when  he  sees  my  sacks 
everywhere.  Why,  I  shall  be  king  of  the 
country-side  !  " 

"  Eh  bien,  Jacques,  jnon  homme^ 
when  ? " 
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Jacques  turns  and  slaps  her  gaily  on 
the  shoulder  : 

"  When,  my  girl .''  Why,  there's  no 
time  like  the  present.  I'm  going  to  see 
Monsieur  Furet  now." 

He  turns  away  to  go  down  the  steps 
and  stops  suddenly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  young 
girl,  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired  like  her 
parents,  but  with  the  liquid  softness  in 
her  eyes  and  the  exquisite  bloom  on  her 
skin  of  sweet  seventeen.  Eugdnie  is 
much  taller  than  her  mother,  and  has 
a  well-shaped  well-rounded  figure  ;  she 
wears  a  sprigged  cambric  gown,  a  black 
jacket,  and  a  white  muslin  full-lDordered 
cap  tied  under  her  chin. 

"  Thou  art  home  first,  my  father,"  she 
says  merrily.  "  Well,  I  was  so  tired  of 
Madame  Giraud's  cart,  that  I  slipped  out 
and  came  across  the  fields.  Pierrot  will 
bring  my  marketing.  Why,"  she  goes  off 
into  a  ringing  laugh,  "  mother,  what  hast 
thou  done  to  our  father  1  He  looks  as  if 
he  saw  a  ghost  !  " 

Madame  Rousset  slips  past  her  hus- 
band, comes  down  the  steps,  and  kisses 
Eugdnie  on  both  cheeks  and  then  on  her 
forehead,  to  give  Jacques  time  to  recover 
himself. 

He  stands  with  his  mouth  still  open  ; 
but  by  the  time  his  wife  has  ended  her 
kisses  he  stuffs  both  hands,  pipe  and  all,, 
under  his  blouse  into  the  pockets  of  his- 
trowsers,  and  clears  his  throat. 

^^ Allans,  Jeanneton,"  he  says,  "I  am- 
going  into  the  kitchen,  and  thou  canst 
bring  Eugdnie  there.  The  child  must 
not  be  kept  in  the  dark." 

It  is  an  effort  to  say  this,  for  the  new^ 
machinery  draws  him  like  a  magnet;, 
but  spite  of  his  love  of  money-making, 
Jacques  Rousset  loves  his  little  girl  better 
than  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

He   seats   himself   in  a   broad-backed, 
easy-chair,  and  beckons  to    Eugenie   as 
I  soon  as  she  appears. 

"  Tiens,  la  petite^  He  winks  at  her 
j  pleasantly  with  his  sly  eyes.  "What 
I  dost  thou  say  to  a  husband  t  tiefts  .-'"  — 
I  and  he  goes  off  into  a  suppressed  laugh. 
I  But  Madame  Rousset's  sense  of  fit- 
{  ness  is  outraged. 

!  '■'■  Tais-toi  done,  7ital adroit  I ''"'  She 
I  frowns  her  dusty  eyebrows  at  the  miller, 
I  and  sidles  up  to  Eugdnie. 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  no  wonder  the  dear  child 
blushes  and  looks  frightened — just  a 
husband.  Mon  Dieii  /  He  might  be 
any  vaurien.  Look  up  then,  my  lily,  and 
listen  ;  thy  father  should  have  said  that 
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a  gentleman,  a  distinguished  gentleman  " 
—  here  Eugdnie  raises  her  drooping  head, 
and  looks  interested  —  "the  best  par/i  m 
Villequier  "  —  madame  smooths  down  her 
apron  and  simpers,  "  so  admires  our  Eu- 
genie, that  he  will  not  be  happy  till  she 
consents  to  become  the  richest  woman  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

Eugenie's  face  clouds. 

"The  richest.?"  she  thinks.  "Ah,  it 
is  only  the  old  who  are  rich."  Aloud, 
she  says  saucily,  "  My  mother  is  tell- 
ing fairy  tales.  Who  is  this  wonderful 
suitor  ?  " 

Jacques  opens  his  mouth,  but  his  wife 
claps  her  hand  over  it. 

"  It  is  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
den. Monsieur  Furet.  Aha,  my  Euge- 
nie !  thou  wilt  always  wear  silk  and  eat 
white  bread,  and  drink  wine  instead  of 
cider.     MonDieu  !  what  good  fortune  !  " 

She  runs  on  as  fast  as  she  can,  for  her 
daughter's  pale  face  frightens  her. 

Eugdnie  turns  her  back  on  her  mother 
and  puts  her  hand  on  the  miller's 
shoulder. 

"  My  father,"  she  says,  simply,  "  Mon- 
sieur Furet  is  an  old  man  and  —  I  do 
not  want  to  marry." 

"  Go  away,  Jeanneton,"  says  the  mil- 
ler, angrily,  and  in  his  heart  he  mutters, 
"  It  is  that  chattering  fool  who  has  done 
the  mischief." 

Madame  retreats  in  frighterfed  silence, 
and  then  Jacques  Rousset  puts  his  arm 
'round  his  daughter's  waist. 

"  My  little  one"  —  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful tenderness  in  the  rough  man's  voice, 
a  tenderness  which  no  one  but  Eugdnie 
Iknows  of  —  "Monsieur  Furet  is  of  mid- 
«dle  age — but  he  is  a  hale  strong  man, 
and  he  is  kind  and  good  also.  See  how 
mear  his  house  is  to  our  mill ;  it  will 
hardly  be  like  leaving  home.  He  can  do 
more  for  thee,  my  beloved,  than  thy 
ifather  can." 

Eugenie  has  been  looking  earnestly  at 
the  miller,  and  she  sees  that  he  avoids 
her  direct  glance.  She  is  simple  and 
sweet,  but  she  has  inherited  some  of  her 
father's  shrewdness ;  besides,  she  is 
Norman  born,  and  she  recalls  the  scared 
look  with  which  he  greeted  her. 

"  Father,  is  it  only  because  thou  wish- 
est  to  see  me  well  married  "i  There  is 
another  reason,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Jacques  Rousset  is  keen  and  skilful  at 
a  bargain,  but  he  is  very  inferior  to  his 
wife  in  the  art  of  equivocation.  A  flush 
mounts 
:troubled, 

"Tell  me  everything,  I  ought  to  know 
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everything,"  Eugenie  says  coaxingly; 
and  she  kisses  each  of  the  broad  cheeks. 
"  Well,  my  little  one,  I  do  not  want  to 
force  thy  inclination,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  thou  dost  not  care  for  any  of  our 
bachelors,  even  for  Sylvestre  or  Victor  " 

—  Eugdnie  shakes  her  head,  a  little 
curve  of  disdain  on  her  pretty  lip  —  "  and 
Monsieur  Furet  is  excellent  in  every  way 

—  and  —  and  —  well,  my  child,  thou  hast 
guessed  it,"  for  Eugdnie  is  smiling  slyly 
into  his  eyes,  "  some  of  Furet's  spare 
cash  would  enable  me  to  buy  the  new 
inecanique,  and  that  would  make  my  for- 
tune." 

"  Would  it  make  thee  happier  ?  "  she 
laughs  mischievously.  She  is  too  full  of 
youth  and  brightness  to  realize  that  she 
is  jesting  about  her  life's  destiny. 

"But  yes,  Eugenie."  Jacques  stands 
erect,  holding  his  head  rather  higher  than 
usual.  "  The  man  at  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der and  the  man  at  the  bottom  are  equally 
content ;  but  the  man  who  has  got  half- 
way looks  down  and  sees  what  he  has 
done,  and  looks  up  and  sees  what  is  yet 
to  do  :  there  is  no  happiness  until  he 
reaches  the  top  ;  and  I  am  half-way  up 
my  ladder,  my  little  girl." 

But  still  Jacques  feels  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  makes  no  attempt  to  caress  his 
daughter. 

Eugdnie  stands  thinking. 

"  It  is  all  new  and  sudden,  my  father," 
she  says.  "  I  cannot  say  at  once  that  I 
will  marry  Monsieur  Furet.  I  cannot 
even  say,"  she  goes  on  quickly,  for  an 
eager  hope  shoots  into  her  father's  eyes, 
"  that  I  will  ever  marry  him  ;  but  I  will 
try  and  think  of  it  ;  and  thou  knowest, 
my  father,  I  would  do  very  much  to 
please  thee." 

The  sweet  blue  eyes  are  so  tender  as 
she  says  these  words  that  Jacques  turns 
away  suddenly,  and  draws  the  sleeve  of 
his  blouse  across  his  eyes. 

IV. 

It  is  Sunday.  Madame  Rousset  and 
Eugenie  have  been  already  once  down 
and  up  the  steep  green  hill  when  they 
went  to  mass  this  morning ;  and  now 
they  are  going  to  vespers,  and  after  that 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Monsieur  Furet's  garden. 

Eugdnie  has  often  looked  with  longing 
eyes  over  the  low  stone  wall  at  the  lovely 
flowers,  and  she  consented  readily  to  ac- 
cept  the     invitation    which    her    father^ 
brought  back  from  Monsieur.  Furet. 

Jacques  Rousset  stands  and  watches  ^ 
mother  and  daughter  as  they  walk  side' 
by  side  down  the  slope. 
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What  a  bundle  the  old  woman  grows  ! 
Will  my  trim  sprightly  little  girl  ever 
grow  like  that  ?  Well,  the  wheel  goes 
round  with  us  as  with  the  machines.  Ah  ! 
the  machines — dame/  but  I  did  not 
think  old  Furet  would  have  been  so 
wide-awake.  He  is  not  so  much  in  love 
as  our  Jeanneton  thinks  he  is." 

He  ends  with  a  growl.  Yesterday, 
when  he  saw  Monsieur  Furet,  he  sug- 
gested as  delicately  as  possible  that  his 
daughter  was  not  anxious  to  marry,  but 
that  he,  Jacques  Rousset,  was  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
son-in-law.  Monsieur  bowed  his  thanks 
in  reply,  and  then  Monsieur  Rousset 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
ended  by  introducing,  as  he  thought,  in 
an  altogether  casual  way,  the  new  ma- 
chinery he  had  seen  at  Bolbec,  and  the 
immense  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  him  as  a  miller  if  he  could  afford  to 
purchase  the  like. 

"  The  old  fox  !  "  Jacques  stuffs  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  stamps.  It 
was  too  exasperating  to  see  him  rub  his 
smooth  old  hands  together  and  say,  "  I 
wish  you  all  success,  monsieur.  Then  I 
am  to  understand  that,  although  you  can- 
not promise  me  your  daughter,  you  per- 
mit me  to  try  to  win  her  favour  .'"'  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders  impatiently,  and 
paces  down  the  slope  as  far  as  the  shed. 
It  is  deserted  to-day,  and  he  seats  him- 
self on  the  rough  wooden  bench  on  which 
thev  chop  fagots. 

"'Bah  !  bah  !  bah  !  After  all  the  old 
fellow  has  tact  and  sense,  and  I  can  man- 
age anything  but  a  fool.  No  one  can  do 
that.  It  shows  he  knows  something  about 
women,  that  he  should  ask  to  introduce 
Eugdnie  to  his  house  and  garden  when  he 
introduced  himself  to  her.  He  will  make 
an  easy-going,  doating  husband,  no  fear. 
The  only  thing  I  should  like  out  of  the 
arrangement  is  that  square-faced,  black- 
eyed  inenagere.  I  believe  she  had  been 
listening  at  the  door." 

He  comes  out  of  the  shed  and  looks 
down  the  hill.  The  women  are  out  of 
sight. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  troubled 
if  he  had  seen  the  dark  eyes  peering  out 
of  a  little  slit  of  a  window  of  Monsieur 
Furet's  house  when  the 
straggles  out  of  church. 

Monsieur  P'uret  has  been  to  vespers, 
and  he  stands  in  the  porch  waiting  for 
his  visitors.  He  only  makes  Eugdnie  a 
profound  bow,  but  he  tucks  Madame 
Rousset's  hand  under  his  arm,  and  leads 
her  in   triumph  to  his  house.     The  en- 


trance is  plain  and  dull.  A  narrow  path 
leads  from  the  little  gate,  between  two 
closely-clipped  hedges.  As  Marguerite 
does  not  appear,  monsieur  takes  a  key 
out  of  his  pocket  and  opens  the  door. 

The  long,  dark,  flagged  passage  en- 
trance looks  cold  and  cheerless.  Eugdnie 
steps  down  into  it  and  she  shivers  ;  it 
feels  damp ;  and  as  Monsieur  Furet 
closes  the  door  behind  her  the  house 
seems  like  a  prison. 

Monsieur  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
his  housekeeper  ;  but  he  keeps  a  smiling 
countenance  and  throws  open  the  door 
of  his  study.  Eugdnie  has  heard  about 
the  avocafs  treasures,  and  she  follows 
her  mother  into  the  quaint  little  room 
with  a  pretty  flushed  eagerness.  It  is 
quite  a  little  museum;  there  is  tapestry 
on  the  walls,  and  each  of  the  chairs  is  an 
antique  curiosity. 

Monsieur  Furet  speaks  for  the  first 
time  to  Eugdnie. 

"  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  taste  of  mademoi- 
selle, so  I  hardly  know  what  to  show  her. 
If  mademoiselle  affects  real  antiquities  — 
and  these,  I  confess,  for  me  have  the 
greatest  charm  —  I  have  there  "  —  he 
points  to  a  row  of  shelves  opposite  the 
fireplace  —  "  Roman  amphorae  and  Phoe- 
nician tiles,  discovered  at  Lillebonne  ; 
those  are  Celtic  remains  from  Evreux  ; 
and  that  "  —  he  pointed  to  a  bit  of  stone 
—  "was  brought  from  Ireland.  But"  — 
he  gets  so  eager  that  his  eyes  brighten 
visibly  —  "it  is  possible  that  mademoi- 
selle prefers  these  ?  " 

Eugdnie  has  looked  with  much  disap- 
pointment at  the  rows  of  grey  and  red 
pots  and  tiles  and  broken  bits  he  has  in- 
dicated, only  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
a  small  dark  porphyry  figure,  or  one  in 
lapis  lazuli.  She  sees  much  more  to  ad- 
mire on  the  table  full  of  old  blue  and 
\v\\\'i^  faience  he  now  shows  her. 

"But,  monsieur,"  she  says  timidly, 
"  why  do  you  prize  this  more  than  the 
lovely  porcelain  they  have  in  the  shops 
at  Rouen.?" 

^^Mafoi,  mademoiselle  !  but  that  is  of 
our  day  ;  it  has  no  s;:eciality.  It  is  the 
age  and  the  rarity  which  makes  this  valu- 
able." 

"  I  could  never  like  old  things  so  well 
as  new  ones,"  says  Eugdnie  saucily,  as 
she  turns  away,  perfectly  unconscious  of 
Monsieur  Furet's  confusion. 

"  Do  not  mind  her,"  whispers  Madame 
Rousset;  "she  is  young  and  giddy. 
Take  us  \o  your  garden  ;  my  child  has  a 
passion  for  flowers." 
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Monsieur  bows,  and  leads  the  way  into 
the  garden. 

Here  it  is  so  bright  and  full  of  sun- 
shine, and  the  flowers  are  so  full  of  lovely 
life  and  colour,  that  Eugdnie  feels  at  her 
ease  again,  and  she  smiles  and  looks 
happy. 

Monsieur  Furet  gathers  her  a  bunch  of 
China  roses,  and  she  thanks  him  grate- 
fully.    He  feels  younger  already  in  the 
light  of  those  sweet  soft  glances,  and  his 
first   embarrassment   passes    away.      He 
talks  to  Eugenie  about  the  flowers,  and 
banters  her  so  playfully  about  her  mis- 
takes —  for  she  is  very  ignorant  respect- 
ing them  — that  the  girl  forgets  the  dis- 
mal tomb-like  house  and  the  lonely  study, 
full   of    "  old   things,"  and   thinks    how 
charming  it  would  be  to  have  this  garden  j 
for   her  own.     Eugenie  has  a  reverence  i 
for  learning.     Her  father's  only  fault,  in  ' 
her  eyes,  is  that  he  never  looks  at  a  book  ; 
or  a  newspaper ;  and    as    she  listens   to  i 
Monsieur   Furet's  gentle   talk  —  now  of 
the  special  properties  of   a  plant,  now  of  j 
the  singular   circumstance  which  led  to 
its    discover}',  now   narrating    some  old  j 
Norman  legend  —  time  goes  by,  and  still 
Eugdnie   paces  up  and  down  the  garden 
beside  her  host,  and  listens  with  interest 
to  his  talk.     She  has  not  only  to  listen. 
He   sets   himself   to   draw   her  out,  and 
grows  fascinated  by  her  fresh  simplicity. 
She   has   quite   lost   her    shyness.     Her 
mother  got  tired  some  time  ago,  and  sat 
down  on  a  huge  green  Chinese  seat,  just  j 
outside  the  kitchen    window.     Monsieur  i 
has  forgotten  everything  but  Eugdnie,  or  ; 
he  would  surely  summon  Margot  to  en- 1 
tertain  Madame  Rousset ;  he  would  won-  [ 
der,  too,  what  has  become  of  the  menagere,  j 
generally  all  too  forward  in  the  presence 
of  visitors.     But  he  is  in  love,  with  all 
the  fond  foolishness  of  love  at  fifty-five  ;  | 
he  cannot  lose  a  glance  of  those  sweet ; 
blue  eyes,  a  curve  of   those  red  smiling 
lips,  and  his  homage  is  so  earnest,  yet  so  ; 
gentle  and  respectful,  that  it  fascinates  j 
Eugenie.     It   is   wonderful,  she   thinks,  ' 
that  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  like  Mon- ; 
sieur   Furet   should  take  so  much  kind 
trouble  to  amuse  her.  I 

Monsieur  Furet  pauses  in  front  of  the  , 
rocher  and  the  grove  of  sycamores. 

"  I  have  a  potager  behind,"  he  says, 
"  and  beyond  that  are  two  fields,  so  that  i 
I  have  room  for  a  cow  and  a  pony.     Will , 
you  like  to  see  my  cow  1 "  ' 

"  If  you  please,  monsieur."     And  then  | 
Eugdnie    feels    a    pang    of    conscience. 
But  my  mother  will  be  tired,"  she  says  ;  ' 


*'  we  have  left  her  so  long  alone.' 


Monsieur  Furet  is  in  fresh  delight. 
Here  is  a  new  proof  of  Eugenie's  good- 
ness, and  the  "  we  "  pleases  him. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  says  ;  "  I  will, 
with  mademoiselle's  permission,  call  my 
housekeeper,  Margot,  so  that  Madame 
Rousset  may  be  no  longer  alone,  and  I 
will  return  and  conduct  mademoiselle  to 
my  cow." 

He  bows  and  leaves  her. 

"  I  shall  not  wait,"  says  Eugdnie.  "  I 
think  exploring  a  strange  place  alone  is 
great  fun.  I  am  only  afraid  of  a  dog, 
and  monsieur  would  have  told  me  if 
there  had  been  a  dog." 

She  goes  quickly  through  the  trees  ; 
they  are  planted  so  closely  that  the  path 
is  damp  and  moss-grown.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  on  the  right,  but  this  does  not 
interest  her.  She  passes  on  through  a 
swing-gate  which  ends  the  path,  and  finds 
herself  suddenly  in  the  field  beside  the 
stagnant  pool.  The  trees  throw  long 
branches  across  the  water,  and  choke  it 
with  fallen  leaves  ;  here  and  there  a 
gnarled,  twisted,  writhing  limb  has  fallen 
in,  and  over  all  the  scum  and  the  water- 
weeds  cling  close  in  foul  embrace. 

Something  in  the  dull  choked  water 
makes  Eugdnie  pause  ;  then  she  shud- 
ders and  turns  back  to  the  swing-gate. 

A  woman  is  opening  it,  and  as  she  ad- 
vances quickly  towards  her  Eugenie 
recognizes  the  housekeeper.  She  has 
never  spoken  to  Marguerite,  but  she 
knovvs  her  by  sight :  she  has  often  seen 
the  broad  red  face  in  the  doorway  of 
Monsieur  Furet.  The  housekeeper  is  as 
pale  now  as  nature  will  permit  her  to  be. 
She  nods  familiarly  to  Eugdnie,  and  looks 
at  her  till  the  girl's  eyes  drop  beneath  the 
fixed  gaze. 

'■'•  Bon  Jour,  mademoiselle."  Mar- 
guerite's face  relaxes  into  a  sudden  smile. 
She  has  changed  her  tactics.  Something 
in  the  girl's  face  tells  her  that  insolence 
is  not  a  safe  weapon. 

"  Tiens  /  but  why  then  has  made- 
moiselle left  the  pretty  flowers,  to  look  at 
this  dark  pond.?"  Marguerite  gives  a 
little  shiver  of  fear,  and  turns  away. 

Eugenie  looks  again  at  the  water,  and 
again  the  same  weird  horror  chills  her. 

"  Why,  then,"  she  speaks  aloud,  but  as 
much  to  herself  as  to  the  housekeeper, 
"does  Monsieur  Furet  keep  this  black, 
unwholesome  water  so  near  his  house  ? 
It  would  be  better  filled  up." 

For  an  instant  Margot's  eyes  are  fiend- 
ish. "  She  is  mistress  already,  is  she  ?  " 
she  says  to  herself. 

"  It  cannot  be  filled  up,  mademoiselle  ; 
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it  has  been  tried,  but  the  water  wells  out 
again  ;  it  is  like  the  stain  of  blood  on  a 
floor  ;  ah  !  mon  Dieu  /  "  she  crosses  her- 
self ;  "  as  I  said  to  mademoiselle  but  now, 
this  is  no  place  for  a  bright  young  lady." 
She  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  Eugdnie's 
scared  face,  and  opens  the  gate  that  she 
may  pass  through,  but  the  girl  draws 
back. 

''  Do  you  mean  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened in  that  pool  ?  "  Then,  as  the  aw- 
ful horror  in  Marguerite's  face  confirms 
her  own  ghastly  fear,  she  cries  out  in  ter- 
ror :  "  Some  one  is  drowned  there,  and 
you  know  it  !  Some  one  lies  there  still  !  " 
Margot  is  beside  her  in  an  instant. 
She  grasps  the  young  girl's  arm  tightly, 
and  lays  her  broad  brown  palm  on  Eu- 
genie's quivering  mouth. 

"  Silence,  mademoiselle,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  ruin  me  !  "  Then  she  takes  her 
hand  away,  and  wrings  it  in  the  other. 
"  It  is  a  secret,  and  Monsieur  Furet  will 
not  have  it  known  in  Villequier;  but 
then  it  is  not  I  who  have  told  mademoi- 
selle ;  it  is  she  who  has  herself  guessed 
it." 

Eugenie  hurries  through  the  gate,  and 
when  Margot  has  followed  her  she  closes 
it,  and  then  draws  a  deep  breath,  as  if 
she  now  felt  in  safety. 

"  Tell  me  who  it  was,"  Eugenie  whis- 
pers, and  stands  still  under  the  sycamore 
trees. 

"  It  was  the  wife  of  the  last  proprietor. 
But  mademoiselle  must  never  tell  a  soul  ; 
if  it  were  talked  of  again  in  Villequier  a 
curse  would  cling  to  the  property.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  my  master,  and  his  first 
wife  died  in  her  youth.  Well,  mademoi- 
selle, in  those  days  there  were  plenty 
of  visitors  going  and  coming,  and  the 
house  did  not  look  green  and  tomb-like 
as  it  now  does  ;  but  when  his  wife  died 
the  young  man  shut  himself  up  and  would 
not  see  a  soul.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years 
he  goes  away  to  the  south  ;  he  had 
cousins  there,  and  soon,  very  soon  in- 
deed, he  comes  back  with  a  tine  young 
wife.  Well,  you  see,  mademoiselle,  the 
master  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  had 
got  into  fixed  ways  —  an  old  man  should 
not  marry  a  young  woman.  She  was  gay 
and  she  loved  company,  he  wanted  his 
wife  for  himself  ;  he  saw  no  use  in  hav- 
ing in  young  ones  for  her  to  frolic  with. 
Well,  she  tried  coaxing,  and  then  pout- 
ing ;  and  then,  no  one  knows  what  had 
happened,  but  one  morning  quite  early 
she  came  running  through  these  trees, 
in  her  white  night-gown,  all  her  long 
black  hair  flying  over  her  shoulders,  and 


she  plunged  into  the  pool.  It  is  deep, 
mademoiselle,  how  deep  no  one  knows, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  large  holes  in  it  ; 
certainly  she  was  never  seen  again,  in 
life  or  in  death,  and  since  then  the  pool 
has  been  as  you  see  it." 

Eugenie's  face  has  grown  paler  and 
paler,  but  as  the  housekeeper  ends  her 
wits  come  back. 

"  But,  if  no  one  knows  this,  how  can 
you  be  sure  it  happened.?"  She  looks 
very  incredulous. 

"  Valid  /  that  is  the  whole  matter." 
The  black  eyes  wink  with  excitement. 
"  It  is  my  mother,  mademoiselle,  who 
has  been  housekeeper  to  the  relation  of 
Monsieur  Furet,  and  though  it  was  talked 
of  at  first  it  was  forgotten  ;  she  kept  the 
secret  close  ;  and  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
for  that  reason,  among  others,  that  mon- 
sieur has  chosen  me  to  be  his  house- 
keeper when  he  came  to  live  here." 

"  I  wonder  you  could  stay,"  says  Eu- 
gdnie,  dreamily. 

^^  Dame  /  mademoiselle,  the  pond  is 
far  enough,  and  the  house  is  pleasant 
enough  for  me.  I  have  harmed  no  one, 
so  why  should  I  fear  ghosts  .?  If  the 
poor  young  lady's  conscience  had  been 
clear  she  would  not  have  drowned  her- 
self, perhaps."  She  checks  herself  by  a 
strong  effort ;  she  longs  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  sin  of  a  young  girl  who  mar- 
ried an  old  man  for  his  money,  but 
something  in  Eugenie  imposes  restraint, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  increases 
M argot's  dislike. 

She  stands  aside  to  let  the  young  lady 
pass  on  to  the  rocker,  and  then  she  slips 
into  the  kitchen  garden  and  begins  to 
gather  herbs. 

V. 

Two  hours  have  passed,  and  Jacques 
Rousset  grows  impatient. 

''''Dame!  what  can  they  be  doing  all 
this  time  at  Furet's  .?  "  He  has  smoked 
two  pipes,  and  since  then  he  has  taken  a 
nap,  and  now  he  stretches  himself,  yawns, 
and  comes  down  the  steps  again  to  look 
for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  mill  is  shut 
in  by  tall  black  wooden  gates.  One  of 
these  is  opening  now.  Jacques  looks 
eagerly,  but  it  is  only  a  man  who  passes 
through  the  gate  and  holds  it  open. 

Jacques  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
and  tries  to  make  out  the  intruder,  and 
then  he  claps  both  hands  to  his  side  with 
a  chuckle  of  exultation. 

"  Well  done,  old   Furet !  "  he   laughs. 
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"  How  well  the  old  fellow  bows  !  Come, 
it  must  be  a  settled  thing,  or  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  given  them  his  com- 
pany home  again."  Jacques  sighs  in  the 
midst  of  his  content.  "But  —  but  — 
somehow,  I  had  not  thought  my  little  Eu- 
genie would  have  been  won  so  soon." 

But  though  the  ex-avocat  bows  the 
ladies  through  the  gate  he  takes  his  leave 
of  them  there,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
follow  them  as  they  slowly  mount  the 
hill. 

"  He  is  not  coming.  Ah  !  thou  art  in 
the  wrong,  friend  Furet."  Jacques  looks 
disappointed  as  the  gate  closes  on  his 
daughter's  suitor.  "  Faint  heart  never 
wins  ;  however,  if  he  has  won,"  he  said, 
reflectively,  "  tant  tnieiixP 

Madame  Rousset  quickens  her  pace  as 
she  comes  nearer,  till  at  last  she  runs 
into  her  husband's  arms  and  kisses  him 
on  both  cheeks. 

This  achievement  having  left  her  too 
breathless  for  words,  she  stands  smiling 
and  panting,  while  Jacques  pushes  by 
her  to  meet  Eugenie. 

At  the  sight  of  her  face  his  hopes  get 
a  sudden  chill.  She  is  so  pale,  and  her 
eyes  have  a  strange  scared  look  in  them. 

"What  is  it,  my  bird  ?"  he  says  softly. 
"Art  thou  faint,  Eugdnie  ?" 

"Faint.?"  Madame  Rousset  has  re- 
covered herself.  "  She  is  a  little  weary 
with  amusement,  that  is  all.  I  thought 
we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  all  the 
wonders  we  have  seen.  Think  then, 
Jacques,  of  a  man  who  knows  all  about 
the  Romans,  and  who  has  a  coin  which 
came  out  of  a  pyramid.  The  Musee  at 
Rouen  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  has  treas- 
ures from  every  part  of  the  world." 

"  Tais-toi,  bavardeP  Jacques  speaks 
good-humouredly,  but  he  is  puzzled  by 
the  sadness  in  his  daughter's  face,  and 
he  puts  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and 
helps  her  up  the  hill. 

No  one  speaks  again  till  they  reach  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  then  Jacques  says, 
"We  had  better  go  in  doors  to  talk; 
Marie's  ears  are  of  the  longest." 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  kitchen,  Ma- 
dame Rousset  unties  her  cap-strings, 
wipes  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  prepares  to  chatter  her  fill,  but  she 
is  stopped  at  the  outset. 

''''Pardon,  my  mother."  Eugenie  rises 
up  and  stands  between  her  parents,  look- 
ing first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other 
with  wistful  eyes  ;  "  I  want  to  speak 
first,"  she  says  simply,  "because  I  want 
to  spare  a  disappointment  to  my  father." 

"  A     disappointment  ?     What     then  ? 


The  girl  is  a  fool  "  — :  Madame  Rousset 
begins  angrily,  her  pink  face  aflame. 

"  Vetix  tu  te  taire,  Jeanneton  ?  " 
Jacques  is  terribly  savage,  he  cannot  be 
angry  with  his  pet,  so  he  vents  his  wrath 
on  his  wife. 

Eugdnie  presses  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether ;  she  feels  very  shy,  and  yet  she 
must  follow  the  impulse  which  urges  on 
her  words. 

"  My  father  !  " — instinctively  she  feels 
her  best  chance  of  being  understood  lies 
with  her  father  —  "this  morning  it  seemed 
to  me  possible  to  marry  and  live  happily 
with  any  one,  even  with  a  husband  so 
old  as  Monsieur  Furet.  And  now  a 
great  fear  has  come  to  me  that  I  might 
be  unhappy,  and  then  you  and  my 
mother  and  Monsieur  Furet  would  all 
suffer  through  my  fault." 

Madame  Rousset  gets  on  her  feet  in 
her  intense  eagerness  to  put  in  a  word, 
but  Jacques  points  to  the  door,  and  then 
lays  his  finger  on  his  lips  with  so  much 
sternness  of  expression  that  she  sub- 
sides quickly. 

"Dost  thou  mean"  —  he  speaks  se- 
verely, for  the  disappointment  is  heavier 
than  Eugdnie  guesses  at — -"that  thou 
wilt  not  marry  our  neighbour  }  " 

Eugenie's  head  droops,  and  she  goes 
on  with  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
pressing  on  her  ever  since  she  rejoined 
her  mother  in  Monsieur's  Furet's  garden. 

As  they  left  his  house  she  remarked 
Monsieur  Furet's  transient  look  of  vexa- 
tion at  the  non-appearance  of  Margot. 
He  called  for  her  loudly,  but  no  answer 
came,  and  it  flashed  then  on  Eugdnie 
that  the  housekeeper's  story  might  be 
merely  a  scarecrow  invented  by  the  wily 
woman  to  shield  herself  from  the  intru- 
sion of  a  mistress.  But  her  own  feeling 
of  dread  when  she  first  entered  the 
house  weighs  heavily,  and  also  the  sud- 
den light  which  Margot's  story  has 
thrown  on  such  a  marriage  as  hers  would 
be  with  Monsieur  Furet.  Eugenie  is 
hasty  sometimes,  but  never  weak.  She 
raises  her  head  and  looks  frankly  into 
her  father's  vexed  eyes. 

"  My  father,  I  see  now  that  if  I  say 
'Yes'  at  once  I  am  only  marrying  Mon- 
sieur Furet  for  his  money."  Jacques 
winces  and  looks  at  his  dusty  shoes. 
"  You  have  both  "  —  she  looks  round 
at  her  mother  ;  madame  sits  swaying 
herself  from  side  to  side  on  her  hard 
wooden  chair,  tapping  her  mouth  impa- 
tiently with  one  stumpy  finger  —  "  always 
been  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  me, 
more  than  I  deserve,  and  I  believe  you 
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is  shining  and  the 


will  not  hurry  me  now.  This  evening  I 
will  go  clown  to  church  for  le  saint,  and 
after  service  I  will  ask  our  Blessed  Lady 
to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and  what  an- 
swer you  are  to  give  to  Monsieur  Furet." 

Madame  opens  her  mouth  and  her 
eyes,  but  she  is  too  devout  to  protest. 

Jacques  smiles  ;  he  looks  appeased, 
but  he  shakes  his  head. 

"  How   art   thou   to   know  when    thou 
gettest   thine    answer,   my   child  ? " 
says    sceptically.     "  We    cannot    expect 
Monsieur  P^uret  to  wait  hat  in  hand  for 
thy  decision." 

Eugdnie  holds  her  forehead  to  be 
kissed.  "  I  always  ask  for  all  I  want  at 
the  altar,"  she  says,  "and  I  shall  not  be 
deceived  now." 

She  goes  and  kisses  her  mother,  and 
then  she  leaves  them  together. 

VI. 

Eugenie  wakes  with  a  start  and  looks 
round  with  frightened  eyes. 

Yes,  there  are  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  her  own   bedroom,  and    there    is    the 
window  just  opposite  her  little  bed,  and 
through  this  the  sun 
sky  looks  bright  and  blue. 

"  Has  it  been  all  a  dream  ?  "  says  the 
girl  sleepily,  and  she  rubs  her  eyes  hard. 
"  When  I  waked  before  it  was  night, 
and  since  then  all  this  has  happened, 
and  they  say  a  i^iorning  dream  always 
happens  truly." 

She  dresses  herself,  and  then  she  looks 
out.  It  must  be  very  early,  for  not  even 
Martin  the  cowherd  is  stirring.  There  is 
a  soft  mist  on  the  river  which  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  cocks  are  crowing 
loudly,  but  everything  else  is  asleep. 
Eugdnie  sits  down  on  her  bed,  and  thinks 
over  her  dream.  Her  cheeks  are  dyed 
with  warm  blushes,  a  new  sensation,  a 
new  life,  stirs  in  her  heart.  She  loves. 
Yes,  it  must  be  love,  this  ardent  longing 
to  see  the  stranger  in  reality  who  has 
been  speaking  to  her  so  sweetly  as  she 
slept.  Ah  !  how  plainly  she  sees  his 
face  now  as  she  closes  her  eyes  again 
and  calls  up  the  whole  scene  ! 

She  is  out  of  doors,  where,  she  does 
not  picture,  for  all  her  sight  is  concen- 
trated on  her  companion.  He  is  tall, 
and  his  face  is  dark,  but  the  large  hat  he 
wears  shadows  it ;  he  is  quite  unlike  any 
one  she  has  ever  seen  ;  he  looks  more 
like  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  than  a 
countryman,  and  his  speech  is  like 
music  ;  there  is  no  Norman  harshness  in 
it.     She  feels   the   stranger's   arm  steal 
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softly  round  her  waist,  and  his  eyes  seem 
to  stir  every  pulse  in  her  body. 

Eugenie  could  sit  all  day  dreaming  out 
her  dream  ;  it  frightens  her,  and  yet 
there  is  a  delight  mingled  with  her  fear  ; 
but  a  stir  in  the  house  below  rouses  her  ; 
she  goes  again  to  the  window  and  looks 
out. 

She  sees  the  grey  spire,  and  with  this 
comes  a  sudden  thought  of  the  garden 
he  it  overlooks,  and  of  Monsieur  Furet. 
Eugdnie  turns  away  with  sick  loathing, 
and  then  she  remembers  her  prayer  last 
night  at  the  altar. 

"  I  prayed  to  be  shown  what  was  right 
to  do,  for  it  seemed  like  self-will  to  dis- 
obey ;  and  now  I  know  —  oh!  I  know 
what  to  do.  I  must  not  marry  that  old 
man." 

For  she  feels  in  that  glimpse  of  vision 
love  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  marry 
without  it,  and  her  repulsion  for  Mon- 
sieur Furet  tells  her  also  it  never  can 
come  for  him.  She  goes  down-stairs,  and 
she  sees  her  father  coming  in  to  break- 
fast. 

"  Tiens  I  thou  are  late,  my  little  one. 
Why,  thy  cheeks  are  red  as  a  rose,  my 
Eugenie  !  " 

And  indeed  Eugdnie  has  grown  crim- 
son. The  dream,  which  in  her  own 
room  was  so  real  and  vivid,  seems  to 
dwindle  into  childishness  at  the  sight  of 
her  father,  but  she  resolves  to  speak. 

"  Father,  do  not  be  angry,  but  I  cannot 
marry  Monsieur  Furet.  I  prayed  last 
night  to  our  Lady  for  help  and  guidance. 
I  went  on  praying,  father,  till  the  sacris- 
tan came  to  lock  the  church  ;  and  this 
morning  my  answer  has  come.  I  cannot 
marry  a  man  unless  I  love  him,  and  I  feel 
I  could  never  love  Monsieur  Furet." 

The  shrinking  dislike  in  her  face  is 
more  powerful  than  her  words.  Jacques 
sighs,  remonstrates  a  little,  and  finally 
gives  in  ;  and  when  an  hour  afterwards 
he  finds  his  wife  in  full  tide  of  reproach, 
he  imposes  silence  angrily,  and  tells  her 
that  Eugdnie  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  that 
he  shall  give  Monsieur  Furet  his  congi. 


VII. 

A  YEAR  has  passed  away,  and  has 
brought  changes  with  it.  Twice  since 
his  first  refusal  by  Eugdnie  Monsieur 
Furet  has  again  proposed  himself  as  her 
husband,  and  each  time  Eugdnie  has  been 
conscious  that  the  refusal  she  perseveres 
in  giving  irritates  her  mother  and  disap- 
points her  father's  hopes.  Madame  had 
a  severe   fall   down   the   ladder-staircase 
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about  six  months  ago,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  a  somewhat  restless  pris- 
oner, so  that  Jacques  takes  her  place  on 
this  bright  autumn  afternoon,  and  goes 
with  Eugdnie  to  the  fete  at  La  Mailleraye. 
It  is  a  gay  scene.  From  Caudebec  it- 
self, from  Vatteville  and  Villequier,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  prettiest 
girls  and  the  most  likely-looking  youths 
have  assembled.  The  elders  sit  on  long 
benches  under  the  shade  of  the  elm-trees, 
but  the  young  folks  are  waltzing  away  on 
the  green  close  by  to  the  music  of  a  fid- 
dle, two  cornets,  and  a  flute. 

The  couples  seem  all  well  matched  ex- 
cept Eugenie  and  her  partner.  She  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Monsieur  Alphonse 
Poiret,  the  rich  jeweller  of  Caudebec  ; 
and  although  he  has  a  handsome  Jewish 
face,  and  is  gorgeous  in  a  scarlet  scarf, 
with  a  pin  in  which  shines  a  real  dia- 
mond, yet  he  cannot  dance ;  he  only 
flounders  like  a  playful  elephant,  while 
Eugenie  flits  round  him  like  a  fairy.  But 
she  does  not  look  quite  happy.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  so  poor  a  partner,  when 
she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
dancer  in  Villequier,  and  Caudebec  be- 
sides, nor  is  it  pleasant  to  see  Rosine 
Leroux  sniggering  with  Victor  Delpierre 
every  time  she  whirls  past ;  and  now,  as 
she  stands  panting  for  breath,  and  long- 
ing to  be  rid  of  her  awkward  partner,  she 
hears  Frangine,  the  baker's  daughter,  say 
to  Jules  Barriere,  "  Do  you  see  Beauty 
and  the  Beast?  I  would  rather  sit  still 
all  day  than  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
myself." 

Fran^ine  smiles  while  she  speaks,  but 
the  biting  sarcasm  in  her  tone  brings 
tears  into  Eugenie's  eyes. 

"  I  am  tired,  monsieur,"  she  says  to 
Alphonse  Poiret.  "  If  you  will  excuse 
me  I  will  sit  down  and  rest." 

"  Pardon^  mademoiselle.  There  is  a 
chair  close  by  the  bench  under  the  trees." 

The  voice  seems  to  come  from  just  be- 
hind her  and  its  tone  thrills  through 
Eugenie  strangely.  Where  has  she  heard 
that  musical  utterance  ?  She  looks  round 
quickly,  but  she  can  only  see  the  plump 
person  of  Madame  Haulard  with  her  tall 
gawky  daughter  on  her  arm. 

"  Leaving  off  dancing  already,  Euge- 
nie ? "  Madame  Haulard's  voice  has 
always  a  slight  accent  of  reproof  in  it 
when  she  addresses  young  people.  "  I 
■thought  you  never  gave  in." 

Eugdnie  feels  ready  to  cry.  She  bows 
to  the  gorgeous  jeweller,  and  goes  to  look 
.for  her  father.    She  draws  a  deep  sigh  of 
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relief  when  at  last  she  reaches  a  vacant 
chair  near  the  bench  on  which  the  miller 
sits  smoking. 

"  Mademoiselle  sighs  ;  and  yet  dancing 
makes  the  heart  gay,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

This  time  Eugdnie  looks  up  at  once, 
and  then  her  eyes  fall  again  and  a  deep 
blush  spreads  over  her  face.  A  tall  man 
stands  iDeside  her.  His  face  is  dark,  and 
is  shadowed  by  a  broad  felt  hat  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  his  likeness 
to  the  stranger  of  her  dream.  It  is  he 
himself  —  the  idol  she  has  secretly  wor- 
shipped since  her  vigil  before  the  altar.       'M 

"I  —  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath,"  she    9 
stammers  ;  and  then  she  plays  with  her 
bonnet-strings.     She  is  terribly  agitated. 
She  longs  to  look  up  again,  but  she  has     h 
no  courage  ;  she  feels  that  the  stranger's    9 
dark  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  face.  ™ 

"  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  he 
says.     How  the  sweet  soft  music  of   his 
voice  steals  into  her  soul !      "  Mademoi- 
selle has  been  sacrificed  to  an  incapable         i 
partner.     A  good  partner  is  the  soul  of     9 
dancing."  ^ 

After  that  there  comes  silence.  Jacques 
rouses  after  a  bit  and  looks  round  for 
Eugdnie.  Seeing  her  so  near  he  goes 
and  fetches  her  a  glass  of  strops  and  then 
scanning  her  companion  with  his  alert 
half-closed  Norman  eyes,  he  says, 

^^  Pardon,  monsieur  is  apparently  a 
stranger  ? " 

"Yes,  monsieur  ;  I  am  from  Paris,  and 
my  name  is  Hyppolite  Liborde — at  your 
service  ;  "  and  then  the  two  men  take  off 
their  hats  and  bow  as  only  Frenchmen 
can  bow  in  similar  circumstances.  "  I 
am  a  writer,  monsieur,  and  I  have  come 
into  your  charming  country  for  fresh  air 
and  fresh  ideas.  I  am  enchanted  with 
Caudebec  and  with  its  people,  and  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  leave  it.  I  have  been  wishing 
to  dance"  —  he  looks  as  innocently  as 
possible  into  the  face  of  the  miller  —  di- 
vining that  he  is  the  father  of  Eugenie  — 
"but  there  is  no  chance  for  me  ;  all  the 
young  people  seem  old  friends,  and  a 
new-comer  is  left  in  the  lurch." 

The  m.iller  laughs. 

"  Do  you  say  so.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  a  Parisian  modest.  Why, 
friend,  '  The  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves.'  Here  is  my  daughter  Euge- 
nie, without  a  partner — though  how  she 
comes  to  be  sitting  down  I  don't  under- 
stand.    Art  thou  tired,  little  one  ?" 

Eugenie's  heart  throbs  with  delight, 
but  still  she  wishes  the  stranger  to  ask 
her  himself. 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  d.ince,"  she 
says  calmly.  "  I  told  Monsieur  Poiret  I 
was  tired,  and  it  is  the  same  waltz." 

"But  monsieur  is  dancing  again,"  the 
stranger  speaks  eagerly.  "  Now  that  I 
have  the  permission  of  monsieur  her 
father  I  wait  but  till  mademoiselle  has  re- 
posed herself  to  have  the  honour  of  claim- 
ing her  hand." 

Is  she  dreaming  again,  or  is  this  real- 
ity }  and  has  the  life  that  she  has  passed 
through  since  that  delicious  vision  been 
the  dream  ?  she  asks  herself  as  she  is 
wafted  round  blissfully  on  the  stranger's 
arm.  Eugdnie  only  knows  that  she  could 
waltz  on  forever,  and  then  at  each  pause 
in  the  dance,  as  she  stands  with  her  part- 
ner a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  and  listens 
to  the  words  so  like  those  she  listened  to 
in  her  dream  —  words  which  gradually 
grow  more  and  more  full  of  fervent  mean- 
ing—  it  seems  to  her  life  has  been  empty 
till  now,  and  that  the  joy  of  this  afternoon 
is  too  intense  to  last. 

Presently  they  are  standing  still  near 
her  father  again,  and  she  hears  him  ask 
her  partner  if  he  is  staying  at  La  Maille- 
raye. 

"  I  am  not  staying  anywhere,  monsieur. 
I  reached  Caudebec  yesterday,  heard  of 
the  fete  here  to-day,  and  came  over  in 
mere  idleness." 

"  Then  you  must  come  and  see  my  mill 
to-morrow"  —  Jacques  slaps  him  on  the 
shoulder  —  "and  our  chateau.  We  at 
Villequier  are  visited  by  all  travellers. 
There  is  no  such  mill"  —  he  says  this  in 
a  low  voice  —  "in  the  north  of  France." 

VIII. 

It  is  two  months  since  the  fete  at  La 
Mailleraye.  The  little  village  of  Ville- 
quier is  all  astir,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers  is 
waiting  round  the  church  porch. 

Outside  the  crowd,  just  beyond  Mon- 
sieur Furet's  garden  gate,  stands  Margot, 
looking  eager  and  restless.  Her  black 
eyes  glitter  with  a  fierce  triumphant  light. 
She  is  safe  ;  for  at  this  moment  Eugenie 
is  being  wedded  to  Monsieur  Hyppolite 
Laborde,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  she 
will  ever  reign  over  the  jnenage  of  Mon- 
sieur Furet. 

"  Little  vain  fool  !  She  believed  the 
tale  I  told,  and  so  she  gave  up  my  poor 
besotted  master.  He'll  hanker  after  her, 
though,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  See  him 
now  !  " 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  disdain, 
and  shelters  herself  behind  a  huge  coun- 
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Monsieur  Furet  has  just  come  out  of 

church.      He    is  the    first   of   the  bridal 

[party  who    has   appeared    in    the  porch; 

most  of  the  others  are  busy  signing  names 

I  in  the  vestry. 

I      Monsieur   Furet    is    smiling,    and    he 
holds  a  large  bouquet  in  his  hand. 

There  is  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  chil- 
dren cry  "Za  voildf''  and  out  comes 
Eugdnie,  veiled  from  head  to  foot  and 
leaning  on  her  husband's  arm. 

He  is  looking  so  fondly  at  the  blush- 
ing face  under  the  veil  that  he  does  not 
see  Monsieur  Furet  ;  but  the  ex-avocat 
places  himself  in  Eugdnie's  path. 

"  Madame,"  he  says,  with  much  dig- 
nity, "  I  wish  you  all  happiness.  Mon- 
sieur " —  he  looks  at  Hyppolite  —  "you 
have  a  wife  who  is  wise  as  well  as  lovely 
—  yes,  wiser  than  heads  much  older  than 
her  own." 

He  bows  and  stands  aside  to  let  them 
pass,  offering  the  bouquet  gallantly  to 
Eugdnie. 

"There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool," 
says  Margot.  "  Peste  !  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  leaves  her  his  money,  after 
all  !  » 


From  Nature. 
THE   EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

None  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Belfast  were  of  greater  practical  im- 
portance than  the  one  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  Economic  Section  by  Mrs. 
Grey  in  her  paper  on  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation, and  supplemented  by  the  address 
afterwards  delivered  by  her  at  a  meeting 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of 
Women  of  all  Classes.  So  much  nonsense 
is  talked  and  written  on  the  theme  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  the  utterances 
even  of  some  of  those  who  are  looked  on 
as  authorities  on  the  question  are  too 
often  so  doctrinaire  and  unpractical  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  read  the  well-considered  and  thought- 
ful reflections  of  one  who  has  bestowed 
much  labour  and  serious  thought  upon 
it,  and  who  has  given  evidence  that  she 
is  wedded  to  no  preconceived  views. 
The  crowded  attendance  at  the  Section 
when  Mrs.  Grey's  paper  and  the  two 
which  followed  it  —  also  by  ladies  —  were 
read,  and  the  lengthened  and  animated 
discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  suf- 
ficiently evince  the  wide  interest  felt  in 
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the  subject  by  those  who  attended   the 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  branch  which  specially  concerns 
us  is  the  extent  to  which  instruction  in 
some  or  all  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  should  enter  into  the  liberal  ed- 
ucation of  women  ;  and  this  again  is  but 
a  phase  of  the  more  general  question  as 
to  the  mode  in  which,  if  at  all,  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  should  differ  from  that  of 
boys.  We  may  set  aside  on  the  present 
occasion  as  a  subject  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  discussed  in  a  general  ar- 
ticle like  this,  the  much-vexed  question 
of  ■  the  medical  education  of  women. 
With  regard  to  the  difference  which  has 
been  established  by  general  custom  or 
prejudice  between  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum of  the  studies  of  boys  and  girls, 
Miss  Davies  has  pointed  out  with  great 
force,  in  one  of  her  essays  on  the  higher 
education  of  women,  what  appears  at 
first  sight  some  glaring  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities.  To  boys  who  are  des- 
tined for  a  mercantile  life  or  a  public  ca- 
reer an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
French  and  German  is  now  almost  in- 
dispensable ;  Latin  and  Greek  are  there- 
fore almost  universally  taught  in  boy's 
Schools,  while  the  modern  languages  are 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  course 
of  study  of  a  girl,  to  whom  they  will  be 
of  much  less  service.  A  fair  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  a 
woman  in  the  management  of  a  house- 
hold ;  but  these  are  subjects  considered 
by  many  to  be  decidedly  unfeminine. 
Music  is  the  most  inexhaustible  and 
harmless  recreation  for  the  mind  over- 
tasked with  the  burden  of  daily  cares  ; 
but  music  hardly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  a  boy's  education,  at  least  in  this 
country  ;  while  it  is  almost  compulsory 
on  girls,  whether  they  have  the  talent  for 
it  or  not,  and  who  have  at  all  events 
abundant  other  occupation,  such  as 
needle-work,  for  their  leisure  moments. 
The  earliest  years  of  a  child's  life  are  al- 
most entirely  regulated,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  by  the  mother  and  her  female  de- 
pendents ;  but  any  knowledge  of  human 
physiology  or  hygiene  has  been  till  re- 
cently almost  forbidden  to  the  girl  on  the 
score  of  delicacy.  May  we  not  sum  up 
by  saying  that  few  men  have  the  leisure, 
after  they  arrive  at  manhood,  for  pursuing 
the  studies  of  their  youth  ;  while  an  enor- 
mous number  of  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  would  be  most  thankful 
for  a  rational  substitute  for  the  purpose- 
less vacuity  in  which  they  are  at  present 


forced  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  ?  And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  it  is 
still  the  orthodox  creed  that  the  educa- 
tion which  any  English  gentleman  gets 
or  can  get  at  a  public  school  or  universi- 
ty is  too  broad  or  too  deep  for  the  mass 
of  women  of  the  same  class. 

An  almost  ludicrous  instance  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  practical- 
!  ly  in  the  attempt  to  frame  a  curriculum 
of  studies  which  shall  be  specially  adapt- 
ed for  girls,  was  brought  out  in  the  re- 
cent debate  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  admitting  women  to  degrees. 
When  the  existing  General  Examination 
for  women  was  instituted,  a  Committee 
of  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  which  should  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  After  long  de- 
liberation, the  extent  to  which  it  was 
found  possible  to  deviate  from  the  ordi- 
nary matriculation  examination  was  this  : 
Greek  was  made  optional  ;  and  girls  were 
allowed  to  take  Botany  if  they  wished  in- 
stead of  Chemistry,  and  Italian  if  they 
preferred  it  instead  of  German ;  they 
were  also  exempted  from  all  the  books 
of  Euclid  except  the  first,  if  they  took 
Geography  instead  !  The  first  of  these 
indulgences  is  now  extended  to  boys  ;  and 
the  other  differences  are  so  trivial  that  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  another  Committee  of 
of  the  Senate  has  already  recommended 
that  the  examination  be  altogether  as- 
similated to  that  for  matriculation.  When 
this  is  done,  it  may  possibly  occur  to 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  object  in 
keeping  up  a  distinction  of  name  be- 
tween the  two  ;  and  how  will  it  then  be 
possible  to  refuse  to  women  examinations 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  tho  =e  that 
admit  men  to  degrees,  at  least  in  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Science,  and  Laws  ?  We 
do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  ex- 
pediency of  nominally  permitting  women 
to  take  degrees  in  our  universities  ;  but 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  considered 
by  those  who  oppose  the  innovation.  A 
university  degree  is  the  acknowledged 
hall-mark  of  a  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  men  who  make  teaching  their 
profession.  A  very  large  number  of  wo- 
men are  equally  dependent  on  teaching 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  additional  facilities  given 
them  of  late  years  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, they  have  at  present  no  equivalent 
test  of  their  qualifications  ;  and  as  long 
as  this  is  the  case  the  really  competent 
governess  or  schoolmistress  will  always 
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be  subject  to  unequal  competition  from 
her  incompetent  sisters,  and  the  rising 
generation  of  both  boys  and  girls  will  be 
the  sufferers. 

The  vision  that  frightens  many  from 
looking  with  candid  and  impartial  mind 
at  the  problem  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  the  fear  that  the  educated  wo- 
man will  be  lifted  out  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  term  her  sphere,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  what  man  considers  to  be  her 
duties.  But  the  admirers  of  the  unedu- 
cated woman  may  take  comfort  in  the  as- 
surance given  them  by  Prof.  Fawcett  at 
the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, that  whatever  facilities  are  of- 
fered for  improving  their  minds,  there 
will  still  be  left  for  many  years  an  ample 
supply  of  those  who  prefer  to  remain  ig- 
norant and  uncultured  to  satisfy  all 
demands.  In  the  noble  address  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  Huxley  at  Belfast,  he  in- 
sisted, with  all  the  force  of  his  calm 
eloquence,  on  the  folly  of  making  a  bug- 
bear of  logical  consequences  ;  and  in  no 
science  is  there  more  need  for  this  ex- 
hortation than  in  that  of  education.  Mrs. 
Grey  vi^ell  put  it  that  no  education  is 
worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  at  least 
aim  at  a  right  training  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  mind — the  reasoning 
faculties  to  determine  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  the  emotional  to  follow  the  right 
when  found,  and  the  imaginative  to  con- 
ceive the  perfect  ideal  of  all  goodness. 
In  determining  a  course  of  education, 
whether  for  boys  or  girls,  when  we  have 
once  satisfied  ourselves  that  our  princi- 
ples are  sound,  let  us  unhesitatingly  fol- 
low them  out,  letting  the  possible  conse- 
quences take  care  of  themselves  ;  and 
we  may  feel  sure  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  shall  be  led  will  stand  the  test 
of  experience. 

The  point  which  we  think  should  be 
most  prominently  brought  forward  by 
the  advocates  of  a  reform  in  female  edu- 
cation is  not  so  much  the  desirableness 
of  turning  its  future  current  in  any  one 
direction,  as  the  necessity  for  removing 
all  trammels  and  barriers  raised  by  man's 
ignorance  or  prejudice.  On  this  ground 
we  sympathize  most  heartily  in  all  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  widen  the  basis 
of  the  education  of  women,  whether  in 
the  way  of  special  colleges,  university 
examinations,  or  courses  of  lectures  in- 
volving severe  study.  Let  us  first  of  all 
—  divesting  ourselves  of  all  preconceived 
theories  on  the  subject,  whether  social, 
metaphysical,  or  physiological  —  give 
free  scope  to  the  faculties  of   woman  be- 
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fore  we  begin  to  dogmatize  on  the  extent 
to  which  these  faculties  will  bear  cultiva- 
tion. Natural  Selection  will  point  out 
the  occupations  in  which  the  female  mind 
will  excel  ;  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fit- 
test will  determine  the  professions  in 
which  woman  can  successfully  compete 
with  man.  And  every  one  who  believes 
that  faculties  were  originally  endowed  or 
gradually  evolved  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing used,  and  powers  for  the  sake  of  being 
exercised,  must  rejoice  at  every  fresh  ex- 
tension of  the  field  in  which  they  may  be 
employed. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
ITALIAN    POLITICS. 

Italian  party  questions  have  gener- 
ally but  little  interest  for  English  readers. 
The  probable  entry  of  Signor  Sella,  how- 
ever, into  the  Minghetti  Cabinet  —  in 
other  terms,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  great  factions  of  the  Liberal  party 
—  is  so  likely  to  prove  a  momentous,  if 
not  the  most  momentous,  political  event 
in  Italy  since  the  completion  of  the  king- 
dom in  1870,  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences. Indeed,  this  combination, 
when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  deeply 
affect  the  whole  foreign  as  well  as  finan- 
cial, clerical  as  well  as  administrative, 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  a  new 
life  to  the  parliamentary  institutions 
which  were  fast  losing  their  former  pres- 
tige in  this  country. 

Ever  since  Cavour's  death  the  ruling 
party  of  Italy,  which  calls  itself  the  Mod- 
erate Liberal,  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  fractions,  which  of  course  used  to 
vote  together  in  the  hour  of  danger,  par- 
ticularly when  any  victory  of  the  minority 
or  Radical  party  was  to  be  apprehended, 
but  which  in  the  meantime  incessantly 
opposed  .each  other,  though  not  openly. 
Personal  and  local  antipathies  and 
interests  certainly  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
this  antagonism ;  but  a  difference  of 
views  and  principles  must  need  lend  its 
colouring  to  motive  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  The  so-called  Consorteria  (which, 
however,  was  never  a  formal  association, 
as  the  name  would  imply)  —  consisting 
mainly  of  Tuscan  politicians,  but,  count- 
ing also  Neapolitans,  such  as  Spaventa 
and  Ronghi,  Piedmontese,  like  La  Mar- 
mora and  Boncompagni,  Romagnoli,  like 
Minghetti  —  were  apt  to  follow  Cavour's 
traditions  more  by  the  letter  than  seemed 
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good  and  advisable  to  that  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  had  its  principal 
representatives  in  men  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese  middle  class,  such  as  Lanza,  Sella, 
and  Rattazzi  ;  which  latter  abandoned 
the  party  altogether  at  the  end  of  1867 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Rad- 
ical minority,  only  too  happy  to  find  any 
one  of  really  practical  capacity  to  lead 
them.  The  close  alliance  with  France, 
absolute  commercial  liberty,  and  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  were  the  three 
cardinal  points  of  the  Consorteria  creed  : 
three  principles  which  Cavour  had  indeed 
very  strongly  recommended,  but  two  of 
which  this  supple  and  versatile  states- 
man would  surely  have  modified  under 
different  circumstances.  The  leaders  of 
the  Consorteria  clung  to  them,  perhaps 
too  closely,  and  repudiated  any  means  of 
obtaining  possession  of  Venetia  first,  of 
Rome  afterwards,  without  the  consent 
and  connivance  of  France.  This,  of 
course,  made  them  excessively  unpopu- 
lar with  all  hot-blooded  and  impatient 
patriots,  who  vehemently  resented  all 
French  interference  and  patronage,  and 
thought  France  had  been  sufficiently  paid 
for  her  services  by  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  Events  proving  stronger  than 
theories,  Italy  entered  Rome  without 
asking  the  permission  of  France  —  nay,  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  very  misfortunes. 
It  is  true  that  at  that  epoch  the  ex-Con- 
sorteria  was  only  represented  by  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Signor  Visconti- 
Venosta,  and  he  was  converted  and  led 
away  by  his  less  timorous  colleague  Sig- 
nor Sella. 

Once  in  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  immediate  settlement 
of  the  capital  in  the  newly  conquered 
city,  became  the  new  apple  of  discord 
between  the  two  contending  fractions  of 
the  great  Liberal  party  ;  and  this  time 
the  ex-Consorteria  had'  the  best  of  it,  at 
least  as  far  as  Church  policy  was  con- 
cerned, and  so  the  law  of  papal  guaran- 
tees was  voted.  Since  then  (1871)  there 
had  been  no  longer  any  decent  pretext 
for  the  more  Conservative  fraction  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  withold  its  support  from 
the  Lanza-Sella  Ministry,  which  had  re- 
placed the  pure  Consorteria  Cabinet, 
Menabrea-Digny,  at  the  end  of  1869. 
Still  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  forget  former  differences,  and  main- 
tained an  undercurrent  of  warfare  against 
Sella,  who  had  become  more  and  more 
the  leading  man  of  the  Cabinet  and  of 
the  advanced  fraction  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  which  he  belonged.     The  greater  the 


successes  he  achieved  by  a  firm  hand, 
manfully  backing  the  unpopular  tax- 
gatherers  and  exacting  the  enormous 
arrears  of  unpaid  taxes,  the  more  ardent- 
ly they  seemed  to  hate  him,  and  they 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Radical  minority  late 
in  June,  1873.  He  had  held  office  for 
nearly  four  years  continuously,  the 
longest  duration  as  yet  of  an  Italian  Ad- 
ministration. The  question  which  caused 
his  retreat  was  quite  a  subordinate  one, 
and  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  the  only 
object  of  Signor  Minghetti  and  his 
friends  in  voting  with  the  Opposition  had 
been  to  get  into  office  now  that  the  only 
possible  Opposition  Minister  was  no 
more  —  Signor  Rattazzi  having  died 
shortly  before.  There  was  no  difference 
on  matters  of  principle  whatever;  for 
several  of  Signor  Sella's  colleagues  re- 
mained with  the  new  Ministers,  while 
Signor  Minghetti,  who  took  the  financial, 
department  as  well  as  the  presidency  of  the 
Council,  appropriated  to  himself  almost  all 
the  measures  proposed  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Scarcely  had  the  House  met  in 
November  last,  when  the  old  latent  war- 
fare began  again,  with  the  difference  that 
the  besieged  of  yesterday  were  the  assail- 
ants of  to-day. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of 
things  were  serious  and  manifold.  The 
parliamentary  majority  was  untrust- 
worthy ;  the  Ministers  in  office  were  ever 
obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  dissenting 
fraction  ;  they  never  received  sponta- 
neous support,  and  were  always  afraid  lest 
their  friends  should  join  their  enemies. 
No  consistency  was  possible  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  administration  ;  still 
less  could  there  be  question  of  a  general 
system  and  plan.  Finances,  army  organ- 
ization, public  works,  public  instruction, 
foreign  policy,  all  were  conducted  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  Italy  has  now  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  this  policy  of  expedients 
for  fourteen  years.  In  fact,  owing  to  it, 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  settled  with  regard  to  the  great  ser- 
vices of  the  State.  Small  authority  in 
the  House,  none  at  all  the  country,  very 
little  in  Europe,  such  were  the  results 
for  the  Government  of  this  disunion  in 
the  camp  of  the  numerous  and  powerful 
Liberal  party.  The  defeat  of  the  Min- 
istry on  the  25th  of  May  last  was  but  the 
final  crisis  of  this  protracted  diseased 
state.  This  time  an  alternative  became 
inevitable  —  either  the  majority  must 
abandon  Government  to  the  Opposition 
or  it  must  come    to    an    understanding 
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within  itselt.  The  general  elections 
were  decided  upon,  and  offers  made  to 
Sij^nor  Sella  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net—  nay,  that  very  portfolio  which  had 
been  taken  from  hi'ni  last  year.  Signor 
Sella  seems  to  have  declared  himself 
ready  to  assume  the  responsibility,  but 
under  one  condition,  viz.,  that  all  the 
organs  of  the  hitherto  opposed  fractions 
of  the  Liberal  party  should  formally  and 
explicitly  invite  him  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  unable  to  recommence 
hostilities  afterwards.  This  the  principal 
men,  as  well  as  the  principal  newspapers 
of  the  fractions,  have  done,  and  it  is  now 
more  than  probable  that  the  general  elec- 
tion will  take  place  under  a  Minghetti- 
Sella  Ministry. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  reconcili- 
ation is  sincere  as  far  as  sincerity  can  go 
in  politics.  There  never  was  any  strong 
personal  antagonism  between  Signor 
Minghetti  and  Signor  Sella.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  dissension  are  settled,  or 
at  least  discarded.  Neither  Rome  nor 
the  ecclesiastical  policy,  nor  the  ques- 
tion of  the  banks,  nor  foreign  policy  will 
for  some  time  to  come  trouble  their  good 
understanding.  In  Rome  they  are,  and 
there  they  must  remain,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly. The  recent  law  has  decided 
against  the  liberty  of  the  banks  as  well  as 
against  monopoly,  and,  although  Signor 
Sella  disapproves  it,  he  is  too  practical  a 
man  to  demand  its  revocation.  As  for 
the  policy  toward  the  Church  and  France, 
events  have  done  much  towards  convin- 
cing Signor  Minghetti  and  his  friend  Sig- 
nor Visconti-Venosta  that  Sella  had  the 
clearer  sight.  The  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion is  now  a  fait  accompli^  and  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  revoked;  but  there  is  a 
hope  that,  after  the  complete  failure  of 
all  efforts  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Holy  See,  this  legislation  will  be 
interpreted  in  the  firmer  and  more  digni- 
fied sense  recommended  by  Signor  Sella. 
The  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  new 
German  Em'pireand  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
has  also  become  more  evident  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  French  have  themselves 
done  so  much  to  estrange  their  warmest 
and  stanchest  Italian  friends,  that  it  will 
require  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Signor 
Sella  to  decide  his  colleagues  in  favour 
of  a  franker  alliance  with  Germany.  The 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Consorte- 
ria,  though  greatly  diminished,  is  still 
most  respectable  ;  their  sacrifices  and 
the  sufferings  they  have  undergone  in 
behalf  of  their  country  in  the  times  of  its 
misfortunes,   their    services  during  and 
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immediately  after  1859,  their  talents, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  integrity,  their 
family  connections  and  their  wealth,  will 
always  ensure  to  them  a  well-deserved 
influence,  even  where  their  opinions  are 
no  longer  generally  approved.  On  the 
other  side  Signor  Sella  contributes  the 
greatest  personal  authority  an  Italian 
statesman  has  enjoyed  since  Count 
Cavour.  Whatever  may  be  the  draw- 
backs of  his  financial  policy,  he  is  the 
only  man  till  now  who  has  achieved  real 
palpable  results  with  regard  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  deficit  ;  above  all,  he  has 
shown  strength  of  will,  the  only  thing 
which  awes  Italians,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  they  are  utterly  wanting  in.  Both 
success  and  energy  have  procured  to 
Signor  Sella  a  place  in  the  political 
world  of  this  country  which  elsewhere  is 
perhaps  reserved  to  more  important  men 
than  he  is  ;  and  personal  charm  does  the 
rest.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  conmibio  Sella- 
Minghetti  would  be  —  as  was  the  case 
with  the  cotifiiibio  Cavour-Rattazzi  twenty 
years  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
—  a  reconstitution,  after  thirteen  event- 
ful years,  of  a  united  majority.  Now  a 
compact  Liberal  majority  means  a  revival 
of  the  somewhat  depreciated  parliamen- 
tary life  and  an  elevation  of  parliamentary 
authority,  a  more  consistent  financial  and 
general  policy,  more  confidence  in  gov- 
erning and  governed,  and,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  better  credit  on  the 
European  markets  and  more  influence 
with  the  European  Cabinets. 


From  TInsley's  Magazine. 
A  MODERN  DEAD   LANGUAGE. 

Among  the  freaks  of  nature,  which 
belong  to  the  domain  of  history,  none  is 
more  curious  than  the  dying-out  of  a 
language.  We  have  only  recently  begun 
to  estimate  the  value  of  linguistic  studies 
aright  in  questions  of  ethnography.  My- 
thology and  languages  have  in  recent 
years  supplied  many  missing  links  and 
opened  up  undreamed-of  connections  be- 
tween nations.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite 
the  similarity  between  Sanscrit  and 
Greek  as  evidencing  the  migration  from 
east  to  west  of  that  great  pre-historic  na- 
tion which  gave  their  tongue  to  Etruria 
and  Greece.  This  propagation  of  speech 
we  can  well  understand,  and  also  esti- 
mate its  value  as  an  evidence  of  nation- 
ality ;  and  we  can  also  understand  how  a 
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language  like  the  Latin  gradually  forms 
the  basis  of  modern  languages  such  as 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese. This  is  not  the  death,  but  simply 
the  development  of  a  speech.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
either  Latin  or  Greek  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  dead  language.  Latin  lives  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  ;  Greek  sur- 
vives in  Romaic.  Xenophon  would  be 
able  to  read  quite  easily  Professor  Hol- 
loway's  advertisement  in  the  newspaper 
published  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
Hellas.  But  languages  do  occasionally, 
like  individuals,  die  a  sudden  death  ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the 
case  with  the  old  Provengal  tongue, 
which,  formed  from  the  fusion  of  rustic 
Latin  with  the  languages  of  the  barbari- 
ans who  invaded  the  empire,  seemed  to 
have  come  into  existence  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  troubadours  to 
compose  their  love-songs  and  then  to 
have  died  with  them. 

It  would  be  quite  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss  the  question  whether, 
as  some  scholars  hold,  the  Provengal  lan- 
guage Was  a  transition  dialect  between 
the  ancient  Latin  and  the  modern 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  — being,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  common 
stock  out  of  which  they  were  all  formed 
—  or  simply  one  of  the  languages  thus 
elaborated.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know, 
that  from  the  ninth  century,  when  Latin, 
properly  so  called,  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage, there  did  exist  for  several  centu- 
ries a  speech  extending  from  the  district 
covered  by  the  Latin  name  Provincia 
into  the  north  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
forming  the  vehicle  by  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gay  science  conveyed  their 
ideas.  Setting  aside  the  more  antiqua- 
rian portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  notice  some  features  of  that 
language  as  it  existed  during  the  golden 
age  of  troubadour  literature.  It  is  usual 
to  assign  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
hundred  years  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
literature,  namely,  from  1090  to  1290,  and 
to  subdivide  it  into  (i)  one  of  genesis  or 
development,  when  the  popular  min- 
strelsy gradually  became  dignified  into 
artistic  poetry,  from  1090  to  1140;  (2)  the 
golden,  Elizabethan,  or  Augustan  age, 
from  1 140  to  1250  ;  and  (3)  the  period  of 
decline,  from  1250  to  1290.  This  is, 
broadly  speaking,  the  space  intervening 
between  William  of  Poictiers  and  Gi- 
raud  Riguier.  M.  Fauriel  carries  on  the 
date  another  century  farther,  making  two 


'great  epochs,  one  extending  from  the 
■.  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  to  1080, 
'  during  which  the  Provengal  language  was 
I  being  formed  from  the  Latin;  the  other 
:  covering  all  the  periods  above  men- 
\  tioned  and  extending  a  century  beyond, 
j  when  the  Provengal  language  not  only 
I  ceased  to  be  represented  by  a  living 
j  writer,  but  had  itself  grown  quite  out  of 
!  use  —  was  in  fact  what  we  have  called  it, 
j  a  modern  dead  language. 

Now  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  gen- 
eration which   interests    itself   in    cunei- 
form characters,  and  gathers  admiringly 
around  the  Rosetta  Stone  in  the   British 
Museum,  may  care  to   know  something 
about    the    characteristics    of   that   lan- 
guage  in   which    the    troubadours   wrote 
their  lays.     M.  Raynouard,  in  his  exhaust- 
ive  work,   the    Choix  des  Poesies   origi- 
I  nales  des  Troubadoiws ^  gives  a  list  of  no 
!  less    than    three    hundred    and  fifty  who 
I  wrote  in  this  language^     Considering  the 
extremely   attractive    nature    of   most  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  by  these  masters 
of  the  gay  science,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  expect  that  many  persons  will  be  pre- 
pared  to   face  even  the  difficulties  of  a 
dead  language  in  order  to  disinter   the 
gems    now   buried   beneath   its    surface. 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  Essay 
on   the  Romance  Languages^  says  perti- 
nently :  "  The  importance  and  interest  of 
the   philological    problem  .  .  .  are  much 
increased  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  entirely 
within  the  historical  period  ;  and  that  not 
only  the  original  and   the  derivative  lan- 
guages, but   also   the   circumstances   at- 
!  tending    the    transition,    are    known    by 
!  authentic  evidence  and  by  unbroken  tradi- 
I  tion.     It  is    therefore  a   problem   which 
I  admits  of  solution  by  demonstrative  argu- 
;  ments,  and  without  a  recourse  to  a  series 
\  of  hypotheses  and  conjectures,  weaken- 
I  ing  as  the  chain  lengthens." 
I      The   case   before    us  is    simply  this  : 
\  from    the    parent    stock   of   the   ancient 
Latin  were  produced  at  the  dismember- 
'  ment  of  the  empire  several  daughter  lan- 
guages, most  of  which  flourished  ^nd  be- 
came in  turn  mothers   of  families.     One 
'died   young   and   left    no  issue,  but  be- 
queathed   a    literature    which    makes    a 
study  of  her  peculiarities  well  worth  the 
■  time  and  thought  it  demands. 
i      Supposing,  then,  that  in  these  days  of 
'  varied  studies,  some  student  should  see 
fit  to  "go  in"  for  troubadour  poetry,  the 
following   is    the    language    in  which   he 
would  find    his    subject    couched.      The 
,  lines  are  the  very  first  quoted  in  M.  Ray 
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nouard's  Appendix  to  the  Summary  of 
Grammaire  Roman,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Lexique  Roman  : 

Mais  voil  que  sia  castellana, 
E  qu'ieu  la  veia  la  semana 
O'l  mes  o  I'an  una  vegada, 
Que  si  fos  reina  coronada, 
Per  tal  que  non  la  vis  jamais. 

"This,  it  may  be  premised,  is  what  a 
school-boy  would  term  an  "easy  bit,"  and 
translates  into  French  as  follows  : 

"J'aime  mieux  qu'elle  soit  chatelaine, 
pourvu  que  je  la  voie  une  fois  la  semaine 
ou  le  mois  ou  I'an,  que  si  elle  etait  reine 
couronnde  de  telle  sorte  que  je  ne  la 
visse  jamais." 

Or,  on  the  approved  "  crib  "  principle 
so  much  favoured  by  young  students  : 

Mais  voil,  I  would  rather,  qiie  sia,  that 
she  should  be,  castellana,  a  housekeeper, 
e,  and,  qii'ieii,  that  I,  la  veia,  might  see 
her,  una  vegada,  once,  la  semana,  a  week, 
o'l  mes,  or  a  month,  o  Van,  or  a  year,  que, 
than,  si  fos,  if  she  should  be,  reina  co- 
ronada, a  crowned  quQ.Q.n,  per  tal  que,  so 
that,  non  la  vis  jamais^  1  should  never 
see  her. 

Taking  this  piece  as  typical,  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  while  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  French  and  Latin  would  give  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  passage,  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage is  still  necessary  to  open  up  alto- 
gether the  mine  of  lyric  wealth  compre- 
hended within  it.  Such  knowledge  could 
not  be  conveyed  in  a  very  few  words,  but 
a  few  examples  may  be  cited  to  show 
that  no  insuperable  difficulties  overlie 
the  study. 

The  following,  for  instance,  is  the  def- 
inite article,  sufficiently  like  the  Latin 
ille  and  the  various  modifications  of  it  in 
modern  languages  to  prevent  any  diffi- 
culty on  that  score  : 

Singular. 


MASCULINE. 

El,  lo. 
De  lo,  del. 
A  lo,  al,  el. 


Plural. 


MASCULINE. 

Ill,  li,  els,  los. 

De  li,  de  los,  dels,  des. 

A  li,  a  los,  als,  as. 


FEMININE. 
Ill,  la. 
De  la. 
Ala. 


FEMININE. 

Las. 
De  las. 
Alas. 


With  regard  to  nouns,  it  may  be  said 
that,  after  the  German  invasion,  Latin 
became  as  innocent  of  cases  as  an  Eng- 
lish school-boy  in  his  earliest  attempts  at 
"  prose  composition."  A  deed  of  sale  of 
the  date  720  a.d.  opens  in  the  following 
wild  manner:  "///  nomine  Domini  Dei 
nostras   Jcsnm   Christi^^''  &c.      The   fact 


was,  Latin  was  becoming  an  analytic  in- 
stead of  a  synthetic  language,  marking 
its  cases  with  the  help  of  prepositions  in- 
stead-of  by  changes  of  termination,  just 
as  it  formed  its  tenses  by  the  help  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  Dismissing  the  word 
case,  then,  and  premising  that  tlie  Pro- 
vencal nouns  are  principally  derived 
from  oblique  cases  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  ones,  it  may  be  said  summarily 
that,  in  the  singular,  s-  final  joined  to 
masculine  or  feminine  substantives  end- 
ing otherwise  than  in  a  showed  that  they 
were  used  as  subjects  ;  the  absence  of 
the  s,  that  they  were  governed.  In  the 
plural,  vice  versa,  the  subjects  received 
no  s,  but  this  letter  was  added  to  the 
governed  words.  Feminine  nouns  in  a, 
subjects  or  objects,  took  no  s  final  in  the 
singular,  but  always  in  the  plural.  It 
would  of  course  be  impossible  to  go  into 
details  of  quasi  declension  in  a  short 
space  ;  but  when  once  the  principle  of 
the  derivation  of  Provencal  nouns  from 
Latin  is  mastered,  the  vocabulary  will  ex- 
pand and  the  position  of  the  noun  in  the 
sentence  present  no  difficulty.  There 
were  only  the  two  genders,  'masculine 
and  feminine. 

In  adjectives,  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son were  formed  almost  as  in  French, 
the  comparative  taking  ;!^/?^j,  the  superla- 
tive prefixing  the  article  :  bels  {bellus) 
beautiful,  plus  bels,  el  plus  bels.  The 
comparative  was  followed  by  que. 

The  personal  pronouns  were  : 


ISt._ 

Subj. 
Obj. 
2nd. 
Subj. 
Obj. 


3rd. 
Subj, 
Obj. 


Subj. 
Obj. 


Singular. 

Eu,  ieu,  me,  mi. 
Me,  mi. 

Tu. 

Tu,  te,  ti. 

MASCULINE. 

II,  el. 

II,  el,  lo,  li,  lui. 

FEMININE. 

Ella,  il,  lei,  leis. 
La,  lei,  leis. 


Plural. 
Nos. 


Vos. 


II,  els. 
lis,  los, 


Ellas. 
Las. 


li,  lor. 


The  numerals  perhaps  show  as  clearly 
as  any  part  of  the  grammar  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Provengal  language  with  its 
predecessor  and  successors.  The  first 
ten  are  as  follows  : 

Cardinals  :  uns,  or  us,  dui,  trei,  quatre, 
cinq,  sex  or  sei,  set,  och  or  ot,  nov,  dese  or 
dex.  Ordinals  :  premiers,  segons,  ters, 
quarts,  quints,  seizefts,  setens,  ochens, 
novens,  desens. 

There  were  three  auxiliary  verbs  in 
Provencal  —  aver  from  habere,  csser  from 
esse,  and   estar  from  stare.    The   verbs 
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were  divided  into  three  conjugations,  dis- 1  ant  or  anz ;  extra,  estra;  post,  pos,  pots, 
tinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  infinitive, 
the  first  ending  in  ar,  the  second  in  er  or 
re,  and  the  third  in  ir  or  /r<?.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  conjugations  of  the  three  aux- 
iliary verbs,  the  indicative  mood,  viz. 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 


Infin. 

Esser.                Estar. 

Aver. 

Pres.  Part. 

Essens.              Estans. 

Avens. 

Past  Part. 

Estatz 

. 

Agutz. 

Gerimd. 

Essen.               Estan 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 

Aven. 

Son.  soi,  sui. 

Esta,  an. 

Ai. 

Est,  iest. 

Estas. 

As. 

Es. 

Esta,  ai. 

A. 

Sem,  em. 

Estam. 

Avem. 

Etz. 

Estatz. 

Avetz. 

Sun,  son. 

Estan,  on. 
Imperfect. 

An. 

Eva. 

Estava. 

Ai. 

Evas. 

Estavas. 

As. 

Eva,  er. 

Estava. 

A, 

Evain. 

Estavam. 

Avem. 

Evatz. 

Estavatz. 

Avetz. 

Evan,  evon. 

Estavan,  -avon. 

An. 

Perfect. 

Fui. 

Estei. 

Aiqui, 

ail. 

Fust. 

Estest. 

Aquis 

,  aquest. 

Fo,  fon. 

Estet. 

Aquet 

ac. 

Fom. 

Estem. 

Aquem. 

Fotz. 

Estetz. 

Aquetz. 

Foren,  foron. 

Estevem, 

Aqueven, 

estevon. 

aquevon. 

Future. 

Serai. 

Estarai. 

Aurai. 

Seras. 

Estaras. 

Auras. 

Sera. 

Estara. 

Aura. 

Serem. 

Estarem. 

Aurem. 

Seretz. 

Estaretz. 

Auretz. 

Seran. 

Estaran. 

Auran. 

Of  the  undeclinable  parts  of  speech, 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  Latin  is  close  and  easily 
traced.  In  the  first,  we  find  the  origin  of 
the  French  adverbial  termination  tnentKo 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Provengal 
combined  the  Latin  adjective  with  the 
ablative  of  the  noun  ine7is ;  so  they  said, 
instead  of  the  classic  form  ditr^,  dura 
7Jie7ite,  durament,  which  afterwards  be- 
came durement.  Magis,2LS,  we  have  seen 
in  the  extract  quoted  above,  became  jnais. 
So  we  had  the  conjunction  si  from  the 
Latin  sic.     The  preposition  ante  became 


pus,  pueis,  &c. 

We  have  here  in  faint  outline  the  sketch 
of  a  language  which  it  will  be  evident 
may  be  mastered  in  a  short  time,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  enable  us  to  gather  the  sense 
of  the  troubadour  poetry  ;  while  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  reading  with  free  use  of 
the  dictionary  would  soon  open  up  even 
its  niceties.  The  sixth  volume  of  M. 
Raynouard's  Lexiqite  Roma7t  supplies  all 
that  is  necessary  in  this  respect. 

We  have  not,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  spoken  romance  languages,  the  gigan- 
tic difficulty  of  pronunciation  to  contend 
with.  We  only  want  to  read.  We  want 
to  disentomb  from  beneath  this  modern 
dead  language  the  mine  of  wealth  which 
would  otherwise  be  accessible  only 
through  the  medium  of  modern  French. 
A  tithe  of  the  trouble,  then,  required  for 
a  spoken  language  would  enable  a  golden- 
haired  girl-graduate  to  acquire  all  that 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  erotic 
effusions  of  the  masters  of  the  gay  science. 

Possibly  even  the  slight  sketch  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  give,  and  espe- 
cially a  knowledge  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Provencal  and  Latin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  modern  romance  languages  on 
the  other,  may  cause  a  second  extract 
from  the  same  poem  as  that  quoted  above 
to  wear  something  less  of  a  foreign  as- 
pect. Elis  proposes  dinner  to  Flamenca, 
who  answers  joyously  : 

Non  ;  hai  pron  manjat  e  begut, 
Cant  mon  amic  ai  hui  tengu*- 
Entre  mos  bras,  bella  Elis. 
E  cuias  ti  qu'eu  Paradis 
Aia  horn  talent  de  manjar.''  .  .  . 
De  neguna  ren  non  ai  fam, 
Mas  de  vezer  celui  cui  am. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  is  : 

"Non;  j'ai  assez  mange  et  bu,  belle 
Elis,  quand  j'ai  aujourd'hui  tenu  mon  ami 
entre  mes  bras.  Penses-tu  done  qu'en 
Paradis  on  ait  envie  de  manger  .''...  Je 
n'ai  faim  d'aucune  chose  que  de  voir  celui 
que  j'aime." 

Surely  a  very  appropriate  quotation  to 
conclude  a  notice  of  what  was  par  excel- 
lence the  language  of  love  ! 


From  a  report  of  the  English  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Yeddo,  it  appears  that  a  law  was 
passed  in  1872  by  which  it  was  announced 
that  Japan  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  edu- 
cational districts.  Each  of  the  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  these  districts  had  the  supervision 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  schools,  which  are 
respectively  classed  under  the  heads  of  mili- 
tary, high,  and  elementary  schools.     Since  the 


promulgation  of  this  law  1,799  private  schools 
and  3,630  public  educational  institutions  have 
been  opened,  in  which  338,463  boys  and  109,637 
girls  receive  instruction.  Besides  these,  30,000 
students  attend  classes  for  higher  branches  of 
education,  and  consequently  about  480,000,  or 
nearly  one-sixtieth  of  the  entire  population, 
are  receiving  instruction  under  the  new  system. 
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WINTER,    ETC. 


WINTER. 


Hail  !  monarch  of  the  leafless  crown, 

Rare  seen  save  with  a  gloomy  frown, 

With  ice  for  sceptre,  robes  of  snow, 

Thy  throne  —  the  stream's  arrested  flow  — 

Stern  tyrant !  whom  the  hast'ning  sun 

Doth  loathe  to  serve,  by  vapours  dun 

Begirt,  a  melancholy  train, 

O'er  Nature  holding  saddest  reign. 

Lo !  of  thy  rigour  birds  make  plaint, 

And  all  things  'neath  thy  burden  faint, 

Nor  cheered  are  they  by  message  cold, 

In  answer  by  the  north  wind  told, 

The  envoy  of  thy  grievous  sway, 

When  thou  wouldst  drive  all  hope  away 

From  Nature,  yearning  to  restore 

To  earth  the  bliss  it  knew  before, 

When  Summer  ruled  with  empire  mild, 

And  Autumn,  still  a  ruddy  child, 

Lay  cradled  'mong  the  greenery 

Of  Whisp'ring  grove  and  laden  tree. 

The -brook  that  prattled  to  the  air 

Of  golden  harvests,. scenes  as  fair 

As  poet  rapt  in  fancy's  maze 

Could  scarce  enshrine  in  mortal  lays, 

Now  rude  and  angry  hurls  along 

The  hearers  of  his  summer  song  — 

The  branch  and  leaf  that  once  repaid 

His  music  with  their  tender  shade. 

And  catching  Zephyr's  honey'd  tone, 

To  his  sweet  tuning  joined  their  own. 

Or  bound,  perchance,  in  durance  slow. 

Full  faint  he  wends,  and  moaning  low. 

Fit  dirge  he  makes  o'er  freedom  lost, 

In  joy  of  which  he  wanton  tossed 

The  falling  blossoms  on  his  wave, 

For  water-nymphs  to  catch  and  save. 

Now  stript  of  his  green  bravery. 

In  piteous  plight  the  weary  tree 

Is  blown  upon  by  mocking  winds, 

W^hom  changed  now  he  sighing  finds 

From  those  gay  playmates  welcomed  erst 

In  glee  by  his  young  leaves  when  first 

They  wove  their  merry  breeze-taught  dance, 

And  broke  their  feathered  lodgers'  trance, 

What  time  the  eastern  wave  did  gleam 

'Neath  fore-feet  of  the  golden  team. 

Not  busy  now  with  tender  care, 

For  coming  brood  the  birds  prepare 

Their  airy  cradle,  rocked  unseen 

By  Dryad  hands  behind  the  screen 

Of  leafy  curtains,  where  no  eye 

Of  mischief  curious  may  pry. 

The  thrush  that  erst  with  welling  voice 

Made  all  the  tangled  brake  rejoice 

In  echoes  of  his  mellowed  strain. 

To  mope  in  silence  now  is  fain  ; 

Nor  ever  pipes  from  straining  throat 

The  varied  wonders  of  his  note. 

So  bleak  the  scene,  so  sad  the  day. 

Too  harsh,  O  Winter,  is  thy  sway  ! 

Chambers'  Journal. 


SONNET. 


[to  the  blind  architect  of  the  city  of 

LIKE,  W^HOSE  humble  HOMES  ARE  THE 
CREATURES  OF  EARTH,  WATER,  AND  AIR, 
AND   WHOSE   "  MEETING-HOUSE"   IS   MAN.] 

How  true    thy  work,   blind   Builder   of  the 
homes 
Which  throng  the  paths  of  life  ! — beasts, 

fishes,  birds, 
All   things   which  be,  they   are   as  bodied 
words. 
Or  moving    thoughts   of    some    high  whole 
which  looms 


Above  us  in  the  star-dust  and  the  mist, 
Around  us  in  the  voices  of  the  night, 
Within  us  in  quick  glimpses  of  love-light. 

That  leave  us  doubting  if  we  dream'd  or  wist. 


But  true  thy  art,  its  unmeant  meanings  tell- 
ing; 
Blind  Builder  of  the  city,  on  whose  crown 
Man    stands  —  a  temple   for   a    God's   in- 
dwelling. 
Thy  finest  !   no,  thy  sole  false  work !  —  Cast 
down 


Thy  lying  altar,  raze  it  to  the  sod,  — 
What  means  a  temple  where  there  is  no  God  ? 
July  30.  Emily  Pfeiffer. 


MAN'S   NESCIENCE. 

How  soon  man's  ray  of  science  spent 
Dead  in  the  circling  darkness  falls  !  ■ 

As  the  pale  light  to  prisons  lent 
Expires  upon  their  murky  walls. 


The  captive's  lamp,  that  flickering  shows 
His  cell's  dim  vault  and  dusky  floor, 

Flares  in  its  socket  to  disclose 
The  chain,  the  lock,  the  iron  door. 


The  grate  that  mocks  the  \vistful  breath, 
The  lattice-bars  in  stern  array,  — 

Level  life's  lurid  walls,  O  Death  ! 
And  give  the  time-imprisoned  day  ! 

J.  S.  D. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
CONTRASTS  OF    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 
HISTORY. 

The  whole  interest  of  history  depends 
on. the  eternal  likeness  of  human  nature 
to  itself,  and  on  the  similarities  or  anal- 
ogies which  we  in  consequence  perpetu- 
ally discover  between  that  which  has  been 
and  that  which  is.  Were  it  otherwise, 
all  the  narratives  of  the  past  would  be  an 
enigma  to  our  understandings  ;  for  we 
should  be  without  that  sympathy  which 
kindles  imagination  and  gives  insight  ; 
nor  would  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
world  afford  instruction  or  warning  to 
him  who  is  trying  to  anticipate  futurity. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  greatest 
stress  is  ordinarily  laid  on  this  side  of 
the  question  —  the  similarities  to  be  de- 
tected between  the  past  and  the  present. 
In  the  world  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of 
Egypt  or  Judaea,  Carthage  or  Babylon, 
the  same  never-ending  struggles  of  oppo- 
site principles  were  at  work,  with  which 
we  are  so  well  acquainted  in  modern 
times.  The  contests  between  high  birth 
and  wealth,  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween conservatives  and  progressists,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  purely  moral  conflicts 
of  patriotism  and  selfishness,  justice  and 
oppression,  mercy  and  cruelty,  all  show 
themselves  in  every  highly  developed 
community,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness 
of  information  which  we  enjoy  concerning 
it.  The  names  and  the  form  often  differ, 
when  the  substance  was  the  same  as 
now.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  need- 
ful to  be  aware  of  the  points  at  which 
similarity  ceases  and  contrast  begins  ; 
otherwise,  our  application  of  history  to 
practical  uses  will  be  mere  delusive  ped- 
antry. This,  no  doubt,  is  the  difficulty, 
through  which  no  golden  rule  can  avail 
to  help  us.  We  are  thrown  back  upon 
good  sense  to  judge  of  each  question  as 
it  occurs,  and  all  that  the  writer  of  his- 
tory or  the  philosopher  can  do  for  the  aid 
of  readers,  is,  to  state  broadly  what  con- 
trasts can  be  traced  between  ancient  and 
modern  times,  leaving  it  to  be  inquired- 
how  far  these  may  happen  to  affect  any 
case  in  hand. 

The    very   expressions.    Ancient    and 
Modern  History,  need  a  preliminary  cau- 


tion. Some  nations  may  seem  to  be  in 
nearly  the  same  state  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  :  as  the  roving  Arabs  and 
Tartars  ;  perhaps  even  the  inhabitants  of 
China  and  its  neighbouring  Archipelago. 
All  such  people  are  tacitly  excluded  from 
this  discussion  ;  roving  tribes,  because 
they  have  no  history  worth  the  name  ; 
the  Chinese  nations,  because  their  cul- 
ture notoriously  has  become  stationary, 
and,  as  we  have  no  history  of  their  ear-* 
lier  times,  we  cannot  detect  such  con- 
trasts as  may  really  exist  between  their 
present  and  former  state.  By  modern 
history  we  must  chiefly  mean  Christian 
history,  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  They  too  have  their 
strong  points  of  contrast  to  the  ancient 
military  monarchies,  and  will  be  treated 
in  their  turn  ;  but  their  history  is  cer- 
tainly monotonous.  One  form  of  govern- 
ment only  —  military  despotism  —  has 
arisen  among  them  ;  and,  owing  to  this 
meagreness,  ther?  is  less  to  say  about 
them.  The  Mohammedan  empires,  as 
in  chronology  they  more  properly  belong^ 
to  the  middle  age,  so  in  their  actual  de- 
velopment appear  to  be  midway  between 
their  prototypes  in  the  ancient  and  their 
representatives  in  the  modern  Christian 
world.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only 
between  things  in  important  senses  alike 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  unlike- 
ness.  To  contrast  things  different  in 
kind,  is  seldom  needed  ;  but  where  sim- 
ilarity is  close,  to  poiilt  out  dissimilarity 
is  instructive. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  we  may  make 
prominent  is  contained  in  the  word  sla- 
very. In  modern  Christendom  slavery  is 
an  anOmaly.  It  had  pined  away  and  van- 
ished in  Europe  in  proportion  to  civiliza- 
tion. When  first  it  was  established  in 
the  American  colonies,  no  one  foresaw 
the  magnitude  it  would  assume.  When 
the  great  Republican  Union  arose,  its 
founders  would  not  admit  the  word  slave 
or  any  equivalent  into  the  Federal  con- 
stitution. Believing  that  slavery  must 
soon  die  out  of  itself,  they  declined  any 
direct  controversy  about  it,  and  veiled  its 
actual  existence  under  a  general  term 
that  would  include  apprentices,  criminals 
under  sentence,  or  even   minors;  alas  I 
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not  foreseeing  that  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  would  give  a  new  money-value 
to  slaves,  and  generate  a  fanatical  theory 
which  glorified  slavery  as  a  precious  insti- 
tution. Hence  without  a  terrible  civil  war 
the  proud  ambition  of  slave-owners  could 
not  be  crushed.  But  the  mighty  price  was 
paid.  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  all  now  seems  to  be 
doomed.  Simultaneously  the  Russian  dy- 
nasty has  reversed  its  policy.  Having  for 
several  centuries  by  a  gradual  succession 
of  imperial  edicts  depressed  the  peasants, 
first  into  serfs  and  next  into  slaves,  it  has 
raised  them  into  free  labourers  who  have 
legal  rights  in  the  soil  and  a  status  which 
the  English  peasant  may  envy.  The  most  1 
enlightened  of  the  Mussulmans  now  glo-} 
rify  their  Prophet  as  a  promoter  of  free- ! 
'dom,  a  panegyrist  of  emancipation.  In 
the  judgment  now  of  all  highly  cultivated 
men,  slavery  is  an  unnatural,  unjust,  dan- 
gerous institution,  doomed  by  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  suffrage  of  reason,  to 
total  extinction  ;  though  we  grieve  to 
know  the  perpetual  effort  which  free- 
booters make,  and  will  make,  to  renew 
it ;  not  least,  the  degenerate  offspring  of 
Europeans,  whenever  they  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  European  law.  But  in  the 
ancient  world  neither  law  nor  philosophy 
nor  religion  forbade  slavery  ;  slightly  to 
regulate  its  worst  enormities,  was  all  that 
religion  or  law  attempted.  Slavery  was 
with  them  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 
No  philosopher  theorized  against  it,  no 
philanthropist  (if  such  we  may  call  any 
Greek  or  Roman)  was  ashamed  of  it,  no 
statesman  dreamed  of  taking  measures  to 
destroy  it.  The  savage  who  wandered 
over  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia 
needed  a  slave  to  milk  his  mares,  and 
blinded  him  lest  he  should  escape.  The 
Lacedaemonian  warrior,  proud  of  freedom, 
regarded  public  slaves  as  essential  to  his 
existence,  important  alike  in  the  camp, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  his  own  city. 
Even  the  simple  and  comparatively  vir- 
tuous German,  in  his  forest  hut.  coveted 
and  often  attained  the  attendance  of 
slaves,  whose  status  perhaps  was  rather 
that  of  a  serf.  To  the  leading  commer- 
cial states,  Tyre,  Corinth,  ^Egina,  slaves 
were  -a  staple    article    of    merchandise. 


Chattels  they  were,  yet  not  in  these  days 
mere  cattle,  useful  for  their  brute  force 
and  for  little  beside.  They  were  often 
persons  of  greater  accomplishment  than 
their  masters,  and  this  accomplishment 
enhanced  their  price.  "  Some  persons 
kept  schools  of  slaves,  in  which  they 
learned  music  and  other  elegant  arts,  or 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  cooking  and 
domestic  service,  or  agriculture  and  its 
kindred  branches  ;  or  some  other  trade  ; 
of  course,  not  for  the  slaves'  benefit,  but 
to  raise  their  marketable  value. 

Through  the  ferocities  of  war,  the  an- 
cient slave-trade  raged  most  cruelly 
against  civilized  man.  All  captives  from 
an  enemy,  however  seized,  became  the 
booty  of  the  captor  and  liable  to  personal 
slavery.  Pirates  even  in  peace  prowled 
along  the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as 
prey  any  promising  children,  handsome 
women,  or  stout  men,  on  whom  they  could 
lay  hands.  In  many  cases,  the  same  ship 
played  the  part  of  merchant  and  kidnap- 
per, as  occasion  might  serve.  After  the 
successful  siege  of  an  opulent  town,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion, young  and  old,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ranks,  to  be  sold  into  bondage  :  where- 
by sometimes  the  slave-market  was  so 
glutted  that  they  might  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
It  thus  not  seldom  happened,  that  the 
well  educated  and  delicately  nurtured 
were  degraded  beneath  humanity  ;  and, 
dreadful  as  was  the  personal  suffering  to 
individuals,  the  result  was  in  one  sense 
more  favourable  to  slaves  collectively, 
than  the  very  different  state  of  modern 
colonial  bondage.  Slaves,  as  such,  were 
less  despised,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a 
chasm  as  to  moral  feeling  between  them 
and  the  free  community.  The  freeborn 
and  instructed  were  probably  better 
treated  in  slavery  than  others  ;  and  cer- 
tainly were  often  set  free  by  benevolent 
persons  or  by  grateful  masters.  There 
was  no  prejudice  against  colour.  In  no 
two  countries  was  the  actual  or  legal 
state  of  slaves  quite  the  same,  and  in 
some  places  and  times  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  unprivileged  freedom  was  not 
very  great.  This  may  have  been  among 
the  reasons  which  blinded  thoughtful 
persons  to  the  essential  immorality  of  the 
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system,  however  modified  ;  yet  it  is  won- 
derful that  Aristotle  should  define  a  slave 
to  be  "  a  livino;  tool  "  (a  phrase  which  one 
might  expect  rather  from  an  indignant 
abolitionist),  and  not  draw  any  inference 
against  the  system  as  inhuman.  Nay,  he 
says,  t'.iat  nature  by  giving  to  the  Greeks 
minds  so  superior,  marked  out  slavery  to 
the  Greeks  as  the  natural  status  for  bar- 
barians. Barbarian  Romans  could  not 
assent  to  this  doctrine  ;  yet  no  voice  in 
all  antiquity  uttered  an  indignant  protest 
against  slavery  as  such.  In  one  country 
only  of  the  ancient  world — a  part,  or 
some  reported,  the  whole  of  India  —  was 
slave-labour  said  to  be  unknown.  A  spe- 
cies of  slavery,  serving  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  apprenticeship,  may  have  existed 
then,  as  recently,  without  being  particu- 
larly noticed  ;  so  too  may  the  practice  of 
selling  beautiful  maidens  to  supply  the 
harems  of  chieftains. 

That  Egypt,  as  well  as  India,  should 
have  dispensed  with  an  ordinary  slave- 
class,  was  perhaps  a  natural  result  of  the 
system  of  caste.  Where  a  Pariah  caste 
exists  there  is  no  want  of  men  for  any  sort 
of  rude  or  unpleasant  labour,  such  as  the 
Greeks  believed  none  but  slaves  would 
undertake.  The  strength  of  domestic 
animals,  aided  by  good  roads,  and,  still 
more,  modern  machinery,  relieves  man- 
kind from  a  thousand  hard  tasks,  which 
the  ancients  exacted  from  the  sinews  of 
bondsmen.  It  is  interesting  here  to  ob- 
serve by  what  process  those  oppressions 
are  removed  which  weigh  direfully  on  the 
lowest  class  of  a  civilized  community. 
Even  when  Solomon  built  his  celebrated 
little  temple  (about  as  large  as  an  English 
parish  church),  for  which  cedars  were  cut 
in  Mount  Lebanon  by  aid  of  the  skilful 
Tyrians,  it  was  believed  that  he  used 
70,000  bondsmen  that  bare  burdens,  and 
80,000  hewers  of  timber.  No  mention  is 
made  of  mules  or  ponies  to  carry  down 
the  loads  ;  even  asses  might  better  have 
borne  the  toil,  if  it  had  been  matter  of  sim- 
ple carrying  on  a  clear  path.  Egyptian 
pictures  represent  vast  weights  as  drawn 
by  the  hands  of  men,  who  tug  simultane- 
ously v*hen  the  conductor  sings  or  waves 
his  wand.  Shall  we  suppose  that  brutes, 
thouch  stronger,  could  not  be  trained  to 


the  co-operation  requisite  ?  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  strain  fell  on  human  sinews. 
Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
are  phrases  often  conjoined  to  express 
the  suffering  of  bondsmen  from  causes 
which  in  the  present  day  involve  no  kind 
of  distressing  toil.  With  us,  if  enormous 
masses  of  granite  are  to  be  moved  alonsf 
a  prepared  road,  not  even  bullocks  or 
horses  are  often  thought  in  place,  but  the 
engineer  supersedes  them  by  a  steam- 
engine  and  one  or  more  chains. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  learned  the  wealth  of  the  American 
mines,  their  avarice  pressed  the  unhappy 
natives  so  severely  as  to  kill  them  in 
great  numbers  by  the  toil  of  ascending 
and  descending  the  mines  with  heavy 
burdens.  Of  course,  our  most  rudi- 
mental  machinery  immensely  relieves  or 
supersedes  this.  Yet,  even  to  this  day,  a 
miner's  life  is  so  revolting  to  one  who 
has  not  been,  as  it  were,  born  and  bred 
in  it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  an- 
cient doubt  whether  any  but  a  slave 
would  work  in  a  mine.  For  this  purpose, 
criminals  and  prisoners  of  war  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  which  would  seem  to 
be  the  only  form  of  slavery  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  their  labour  is  described  as  of 
the  most  galling  cruelty.  Whether  the 
Indians  had  slaves  in  their  mines,  per- 
haps the  Greeks  were  not  well  informed 
enough  to  ascertain.  To  labour  in  the 
dark,  and  under  ground,  may  appear  to 
most  of  us  an  unbearable  infliction,  but 
modern  experience  proves  that,  by  aid  of 
machinery,  it  may  be  so  lightened  as  to 
be  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain.  To  a 
thoughtful  Athenian  or  Roman  it  may. 
have  seemed  doubtful  whether  civiliza- 
tion was  not  purchased  too  dearly,  for  its 
maintenance  was  thought  to  require  the 
permanent  degradation  of,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  a  nation  into  the  unmanly 
and  demoralizing  state  of  bondage.  But 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  true  only  of  a 
brilliant  but  luxurious  and  unsound  state 
of  society.  In  the  simpler  and  earlier 
order  of  things,  the  labours  of  the  field 
and  workshop  were  performed  by  free- 
men ;  but  with  the  development  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  owing  to  the  small 
extent  of  a  homogeneous  native  popula- 
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tion,  the  freemen  were  drafted  off  for 
soldiers,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by 
captives  of  war.  This  undue  predomi- 
nance of  military  institutions,  especially 
in  the  Roman  world,  en^^endered  and 
fostered  prcEdial  slavery.  Under  the 
Emperors,  through  the  comparative  ces- 
sation of  wars  and  piracy,  the  slave-trade 
became  far  less  active,  and  imperial 
legislation,  in  many  ways,  regulated  the 
state  of  slavery,  so  that  very  great  cruel- 
ties became  rarer,  and  some  exceptional 
forms  of  cruelty  impossible  ;  neverthe- 
less, so  much  the  more  was  a  general 
grinding  degradation  riveted  upon  the 
masses  of  the  country  people.  Such  an 
idea  as  the  common  Rights  of  Men 
was  nowhere  sounded  forth.  What  then 
was  never  heard  is  now  an  axiom,  that  all 
men,  of  every  class,  of  every  nation,  of 
every  complexion  and  climate,  have 
some  indefeasible  rights,  which  neither 
conquest  nor  legislation,  nor  sale  by 
parents  can  take  away.  Herein  lies  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  past 
and  future.  Whatever  the  origin  of  hu- 
man races,  we  now  recognize  all  men  as 
morally  homogeneous,  and,  in  a  just 
state,  subject  to  a  single  code  of  law. 
On  the  contrary,  antiquity  admitted  the 
principle  of  favoured  races,  even  among 
freemen.  This  may  deserve  a  few  de- 
tailed remarks. 

II.  The  first  step  upward  from  slavery 
is  into  serfdom.  Indeed  the  former  al- 
ways tends  to  merge  itself  into  the  latter, 
when  the  slave-trade  is  inactive.  If 
slaves  can  only  be  had  from  the  natural 
home  supply,  the  value  of  the  workman 
immediately  rises.  It  becomes  at  once 
the  interest  of  the  master,  and  the  duty 
of  the  law-giver,  to  secure  the  due  in- 
crease of  the  working  population,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  full  strength. 
In  a  tranquil  society,  developed  only 
from  within,  this  would  secure  the  tran- 
sition to  serfdom,  which  is  complete 
when  families  of  labourers  are  insepara- 
ble from  an  estate.  But  besides  the 
slaves  and  serfs,  many  ancient  nations, 
great  and  small,  recognized  ranks  very 
diverse,  subject  even  to  different  systems 
of  law.  A  ruling  race  was  sure  to  be  a 
privileged  order,  whose  liberties  with  the 
property  or  persons  of  others  were  ill 
repressed  by  law ;  and  of  the  rest,  some 
were  able  to  rise,  others  not  ;  some  with- 
out political  rights,  but  endowed  with  full 
social  rights  ;  others  treated  as  foreigners. 
The  principle  may  be  seen  alike  in  des- 
potic Persia,  in  oligarchical  Laceda^mon 
and  Rome ;  in  part,  also,  in  democratic 


Athens.  In  some  sense  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  caste,  where  that 
existed,  which  by  no  means  implied  ne- 
cessarily a  primitive  difference  of  race. 
But  where  an  empire  was  founded  by 
conquest  of  numerous  cities  and  tribes, 
diverse  in  race  and  language,  the  dis- 
tinction of  race  and  race  arose  naturally, 
and  was  unblamable  while  the  revolu- 
tion was  still  recent.  But  meddling  and 
jealous  legislation  endeavours  to  enact  as  m 
a  law  forever  that  which  ought  only  to  fl 
be  a  temporary  caution   of  the  executive  ■ 

government  —  a  caution  which  the  tim- 
idity of  newly  seized  power  is  never  apt 
to  neglect. 

Since  our  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter  in  1833,  the  natives 
of  India  are  by  law  put  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  British  born,  and  were 
declared  admissible  to  every  office  of 
power  except  two;  that  of  Governor- 
General,  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Yet 
every  one  knows  how  little  danger  there 
is  that  the  executive  will  be  too  eager 
to  fill  up  its  appointments  with  born 
Indians.  If,  for  security  against  this 
imaginary  danger,  it  were  forbidden  by 
express  laws,  this  would  forbid  the  bar- 
riers which  separate  the  conquered  from 
the  conquering  race  to  decay  with  time  ; 
and  if  to  this  were  added  a  law  against 
intermarriage,  it  would  exhibit  anew  the 
mischievous  principles  of  exclusion, 
which  have  so  often  sustained  the  gall- 
ing iniquities  of  conquest.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  insist  that  because  some  races  of 
men  have  greater  talents  for  government 
than  others  —  even  if  the  fact  be  con- 
ceded—  therefore  they  are  entitled  to 
award  to  themselves  peculiar  legal  privi- 
leges and  rights.  A  dominant  .race  is 
never  liable  to  think  too  highly  of  its  sub- 
jects and  too  meanly  of  its'elf ;  the  oppo- 
site error  is  uniformly  that  from  which 
mankind  has  suffered.  If  the  race  which 
is  in  power  has  greater  capacities,  it  will 
outstrip  the  rest  in  a  fair  field,  without 
advantage  from  the  law.  Each  individual 
has  advantage  already  in  the  very  name 
of  his  nation.  But  jealousies  and  pride 
in  general  prevailed.  Most  ancient  em- 
pires split  up  societies  into  sharply  dis- 
tinguished orders  of  men  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  sudden  chasm,  they  were  the  less 
startled  at  the  depth  to  which  humanity 
was  sunk  in  the  unfortunate  slave. 

We  have  less  reason  for  boasting  than 
for  mourning  and  contrition  ;  for  our 
practice  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  our  theory  ;  but  European  theory  is 
now  far  more  humane  than  that  of  the 
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ancients.  No  high  executive  officer,  no 
judge,  no  member  of  a  high  council,  no 
authority  in  jurisprudence,  will  justify 
giving  to  the  members  of  a  ruling  race 
any  indefinite  claims  for  service,  facilities 
for  oppression,  or  for  evading  rightful 
obligations.  Whatever  our  difficulties  in 
administering  justice  where  a  population 
is  heterogeneous,  we  loudly  and  un- 
shrinkingly avow  our  duty  of  abiding  by 
and  enforcing  equal  law.  This,  we  may 
feel  confident,  will  henceforth  be  the  re- 
ceived principle  of  the  modern  world, 
wherever  European  influence  has  once 
been  dominant.  Those  powers  who  fail  of 
enforcing  their  own  principle  will  not  the 
less  successfully  indoctrinate  the  subject 
population  with  it,  perhaps  to  their  own 
overthrow  ;  for  to  the  enthroning  of  the 
idea  of  equal  rights  to  all  races,  events 
are  sure  to  gravitate,  when  the  rulers 
themselves  enunciate  it ;  nor  can  men  in 
power  recede  from  a  principle  which  all 
the  intellect  of  their  own  nation  pro- 
claims and  glorifies.  This  is  a  great  con- 
trast between  us  and  antiquity. 

III.  One  may  not  pass  by  a  topic 
closely  akin  to  the  last,  although  prudence 
forbids  any  great  confidence  of  tone  con- 
cerning a  movement  which  is  but  in  em- 
bryo. A  cry  arises,  not  only  against 
depression  of  any  races,  but  also  against 
the  depression  of  one  sex.  Every  im- 
perial power  uses  lavishly  the  lives  of  its 
young  men  as  soldiers.  Imperial  Eng- 
land lavishes  them  also  in  emigration  and 
in  nautical  dangers.  Hence  women  have 
the  toil  of  self-support,  and,  perhaps,  the 
double  toil  of  family  support,  thrown  upon 
them  ;  and  in  nearly  every  market  it  is 
discovered  by  them  that  their  male  rivals 
have  unfair  advantage.  Hitherto  wo- 
men have"  suffered  in  silence  and  with 
little  interchange  of  thought.  The  novel 
fact  is  now,  that  in  the  freest  countries 
the  sex  is  the  most  loudly  avowing  dis- 
content with  its  political  depression. 
The  movement  already  belongs  to  so 
many  countries  of  Christendom,  as  to 
indicate  that  it  is  no  transient  phenome- 
non, but  has  deep  causes.  Partial  suc- 
cess in  so  many  places  (as  in  the  munici- 
pal franchise  of  England)  is  a  promise 
that  the  movement  must  expand  into 
greater  force.  Hitherto  women  of  the 
higher  ranks  have  often  held  executive 
power,  directly  as  queens,  or  indirectly  as 
mistresses  of  kings  ;  or,  again,  as  vice- 
regents,  or  representatives  of  barons  and 
squires,  their  husbands  ;  but  women  from 
the  families  of  private  citizens,  who  are 
the  mass  of  every  nation,  have   hitherto 


been  utterly  without  political  power,  and 
rarely  hold  any  subordinate  public  posi- 
tion, except  the  worst  paid.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Union  they  have  rebelled  against  this 
state  of  things  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  cen- 
j  tury.  The  force  of  mind  and  grasp  of 
knowledge  which  many  women  display  in 
various  spheres  of  thought,  and  not  least 
in  politics,  are  a  fact  which  cannot  count 
for  nothing  ;  so  that  one  who  shuns  to  be 
rash  may  yet  forbode  that  the  countries 
which  allow  a  political  vote  to  uneducated 
men  will  not  long  refuse  it  to  the  mass  of 
educated  women.  In  this  prospect  we 
most  surely  see  a  remarkable  and  hope- 
ful contrast  of  the  future  to  the  past, 
when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of 
the  miseries  of  history  have  arisen  from 
the  sensualities  and  cruelties  of  the  male 
sex.  Of  course,  we  know  that  women, 
equally  with  men,  can  be  corrupted  by 
the  possession  of  power,  and  can  be  ex- 
quisitely cruel ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
somewhat  abnormal.  In  general  the  sex 
is  more  tender-hearted  and  refined  ;  and 
their  collective  exercise  of  power  would 
forbid  many  a  war,  and  be  generally  fa- 
vourable to  the  side  of  humanity.  But 
wishing  here  to  speak  rather  of  what  is 
positively  attained  and  recognizable  by 
all  minds,  than  of  that  which  is  only  prob- 
able, I  stay  my  pen  from  further  remark 
on  this  topic. 

IV.  There  is  a  signal  contrast  of  exter- 
nal  circumstances  between  the  older  and 
newer  state  of  things  herein  ;  that  nearly 
every  ancient  civilized  state  looked  out 
upon  a  barbarism  immeasurable  in  mass 
and  power;  barbarism,  on  which  it  could 
never  hope  to  make  a  permanent  impres- 
sion, and  by  which  it  might  well  fear  to 
be  swallowed  up.  Tartary  was  the  might- 
iest realm  of  Barbaria.  6ibbon  has  elo- 
quently and  instructively  detailed  the 
causes  which  made  the  Tartars  pre-emi- 
nently familiar  with  the  art  of  campaign- 
ing and  guiding  the  marches  of  immense 
hosts.  At  no  time  known  to  us  can  the 
Tartar  nations  have  been  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  as  numerous  tribes 
whom  we  call  savages.  They  always  had 
an  abundance  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
an  extraordinary  number  of  horses.  They 
always  had  the  art  of  mining  for  iron,  and 
forging  swords.  Even  the  invention  of 
steel  was  ascribed  to  northern  people, 
otherwise  backward  in  civilization.  Wag- 
gons were  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  over  vast  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary were  able  to  traverse  the  open  coun- 
try without  roads.  This  implies  suffi- 
ciently good   carpentry,  and   no  lack  of 
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needful  tools.  The  whole  nation  being 
movable,  it  was  hard  to  limit  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  Tartar  army.  The  northern 
region  could  not  be  coveted  by  the 
southerners,  and  was  practically  uncon- 
querable by  them.  It  fell  under  their 
sway  only  when  some  Tartar  dynasty 
conquered  a  southern  people,  and  still 
retained  the  homage  of  its  native  realm. 
This  has  happened  again  and  again  with 
Tartar  conquerors  of  China.  At  the 
earliest  era  of  which  we  have  notice  of 
Persia  from  Qreeks  or  Romans,  it  is 
manifest  how  powerful  were  the  Tartar 
sovereigns  who  interfered  in  Persian 
domestic  politics,  when  they  did  not  af- 
fect direct  conquest.  This  eternal  con- 
flict of  the  Tartars  and  the  Persians  is 
symbolized  in  the  mythical  Turan  and 
Iran.  In  our  mediaeval  period  a  Mogul 
dynasty  seated  itself  in  India,  two  suc- 
cessive dynasties  of  Turks,  the  Seljuks 
and  the  Ottomans,  overwhelmed  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  existing  dynasty  of  Per- 
sia is  esteemed  Tartar.  Such  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Asiatic  geography,  that  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  boast  of  civilization 
being  ever  there  safe  from  barbarism. 
Nevertheless  the  Tartar  power  is  virtually 
broken  by  the  wonderful  development  of 
Russian  empire.  Mistress  of  the  Amoor, 
and  exercising  control  over  Khiva,  Rus- 
sia shuts  the  Tartars  in  on  both  sides, 
and  teaches  them  the  supremacy  of  civ- 
ilized force  in  ways  so  intelligible,  that 
no  future  sovereign  of  Tartary  (if  all  were 
united  under  one  chief)  could  fancy  him- 
self the  chief  potentate  on  earth.  South- 
ern nations  are  no  longer  palsied  by  the 
idea  that  their  northern  invaders  are 
innumerable.  Geography  discloses  their 
weakness  as  well  as  their  strength  ;  even 
China  has  less  to  fear  from  Tartary  than 

^  in  ancient  times. 

^  But  when  we  approach  Western  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  contrast  is  far  more 
marked  and  important.  The  Gauls,  who 
temporarily    overwhelmed    Italy,   and    a 


seize  them.  Even  under  the  splendid 
military  reign  of  Trajan,  conqueror  of 
Dacia,  the  historian  Tacitus,  relating  a 
war  in  which  Germans  slew  one  another, 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  gods  will  in- 
crease this  fratricidal  spirit,  since  "the 
vates  of  the  Empire  pressing  us  hard " 
there  is  no  better  prayer  to  offer.  Ap- 
parently he  regarded  it  as  inevitable  that 
the  savage  would  break  the  barriers  of 
the  Roman  provinces  an4  sweep  away  all 
culture  before  him  ;  which,  indeed,  is  the 
very  thing  which  happened,  through  the 
essential  error  of  Roman  policy  and  the 
disorganizations  incident  to  mere  military 
rule. 

If  a  civilized  power  can  entirely  sub- 
due a  barbarian  neighbour,  it  may,  at 
considerable  expense,  perhaps  civilize 
him  ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  country 
forbids  this,  it  is  unwise  in  the  more  civ- 
ilized to  admit  a  common  frontier.  Au- 
gustus aspired  to  conquer  Germany,  and 
actually  pushed  the  frontier  of  the  empire 
to  the  Elbe,  but  the  insurrection  under 
Arminius  drove  him  back  to  the  Rhine  ; 
then  at  fast  he  learned  that,  through  her 
swamps  and  forests  and  the  wild  nature 
of  her  people,  Germany  was  not  worth 
having,  and  that  moderation  is  an  impe- 
rial virtue.  But  Germany  and  the  Em- 
pire were  still  conterminous,  though  the 
frontier  was  pushed  back.  The  thing  to 
be  desired  was  to  sustain  between  them 
—  as  a  sort  of  buffer  that  should  break 
German  assault — a  half-civilized  high- 
spirited  people,  intelligent  enough  to  es- 
timate Roman  power,  proud  of  alliance 
and  honours,  but  aware  of  its  essential 
inferiority  to  the  mighty  Empire.  Such 
a  people,  well  armed  and  well  supported 
by  Roman  resources,  and  taught  all  the 
arts  of  Roman  war,  would  have  been 
worth  half  a  dozen  armies  ;  but  to  main- 
tain in  them  a  free  spirit  was  essential 
to  success,  and  this  free  spirit  was  dread- 
ed by  the  Romans  as  contagious.  Agri- 
cola   planned  to   conquer    Ireland    (says 


I 


century  later,  Greece,  are  described  as  an    Tacitus,  who  seems  to  approve  the  pol 


extremely  rude  people  ;  so  are  the  Scy- 
thians, whose  cavalry  was  generally  for- 


icy)    lest   the   knowledge  that    the    Irish 
were  free  should  make  the  Britons  less 


midable  to  Persia,  and  to  Rome.     Even  J  contented  in  vassalage.     It  was  because 


Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  regions 
south  of  the  Danube,  often  threatened 
overthrow  to  the  civilization  of  their 
southern  neighbours.  Imperial  Rome  for 
several  centuries  stood  at  bay  against  the 
Germans,  but  could  do  little  more  ;  and 
when  her  best-informed  men  had  begun 
to  learn  the  intractable  character  and  vast 


the  Romans  systematically  broke  the 
spirit  of  every  nation  whom  they  con- 
quered, and  allowed  of  none  but  imperial 
armies,  that  the  neighbour  barbarians 
found  no  resistance  in  the  provinces 
when  (from  whatever  cause)  imperial 
troops  were  not  at  hand.  Thus  little 
good  resulted  to  the  world's  history  from 
extent  of  the  more  or  less  closely  related  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  ruder  popu- 
tribes,  despair  for  civilization  was  apt  to  lations    of   Gaul,  or  from  the   complete 
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conquest  of  Britain  and  of  Dacia.  Even 
wild  animals  (says  the  Caledonian  orator 
in  Tacitus),  if  you  keep  them  caged  up, 
forget  their  courage.  The  Britons  and 
the  Dacians  were  not  merely  tamed ; 
they  were  cowed  and  unmanned.  To 
have  subdued  all  Germany  in  this  way 
would  have  been  useless.  Charlemagne 
at  length  undertook  the  problem,  which 
had  been  too  hard  for  Trajan  and  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  ;  but  he  was  already  as 
much  German  as  Gaulish,  and  his  chief 
struggle  was  against  Saxony.  The  next 
great  gain  to  civilization  was  in  Poland 
—  in  Hungary  —  and  in  Southern  Russia. 
When  Herodotus  wrote,  the  whole  re- 
gion to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  roving 
equestrian  tribes  ;  only  agriculturists  of 
foreign  origin  were  settled  among  them 
in  Podolia  and  in  the  Crimea,  who  paid 
them  tribute.  These,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, were  the  nucleus  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, who  afterwards  appeared  in  great 
strength  in  that  region,  and  from  it  mi- 
grated into  the  Roman  empire.  Other 
tribes  filled  the  vacuum,  but  became  ag- 
riculturists like  the  Goths  ;  so  that  the 
Russians  easily  retained  them  under  set- 
tled institutions.  To  Peter  the  Great,  in 
the  last  century,  we  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  whole  of  European  Russia 
as  industrious  people  under  well-organ- 
ized Governments.  Even  Siberia,  along 
the  high-roads  which  have  been  re- 
claimed from  interminable  forests,  has  a 
settled  population  attached  to  its  own 
soil  and  proud  of  its  name.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  in 
Mongolia  itself,  the  same  process  has 
gone  on,  of  restricting  the  limits  of  the 
roving  tribes.  In  numbers  they  must 
now  be  ever  inferior  to  the  settled  popu- 
lations, and  every  development  of  the  art 
of  war  throws  them  farther  and  farther 
behind.  Much  more  is  Europe  secure 
from  all  alarms  of  the  barbarian  from 
without.  Our  dangers  are  solely  when, 
by  bad  national  institutions  and  selfish 
neglect  of  our  home  population,  we  al- 
low barbarism  to  grow  up  from  within. 

V.  Another  contrast  to  be  observed 
between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
lies  in  the  number  of  great  States  which 
have  simultaneously  attained  a  robust 
civilization,  no  one  of  which  is  able  to 
establish  a  universal  dominion.  This 
was  for  two  or  three  centuries  a  cause  of 
turbulent  yet  thriving  progress  in  Greece  ; 
but  all  the  powers  were  there  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  be  able  to  resist  the 
great  monarchies.     No   doubt  in    China, 


in  India,  in  Persia,  civilized  states  on  a 
grand  scale  existed  simultaneously;  but 
each  was  a  separate  world.  Possibly  in 
China  and  in  India  at  an  early  time  there 
was  a  complex  internal  struggle  similar  to 
those  of  which  we  know  in  Greece  and  in 
Europe  ;  but  as  far  as  is  recorded  the 
history  of  each  great  country  went  on 
independently  of  the  other  countries  ;  just 
as  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  Empires, 
though  conterminous,  were  little  affected 
in  their  internal  concerns,  each  by  the 
other.  Ancient  freedom  was  generally 
on  a  small  scale.  According  to  Aristotle, 
no  polity  could  consist  of  so  many  as  a 
hundred  thousand  citizens.  A  Stale  with 
only  so  many,  may  be  conquered  by  for- 
eign force,  in  spite  of  wise  policy  and  the 
utmost  bravery  ;  but  to  a  homogeneous 
people  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  this 
can  only  happen  through  the  gravest  do- 
mestic errors.  In  ancient  times  the  at- 
tempt at  wide-spread  conquest  was  unhap- 
pily more  and  more  prosperous  as  time 
went  on.  A  succession  of  great  empires 
is  displayed  before  us,  Assyrian,  Median, 
Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  each  larger 
than  the  preceding.  The  last  swallowed 
up  into  itself  the  whole  cultivation  of  the 
West  and  much  of  its  barbarism  :  each 
empire  in  its  turn  was  practically  isolat- 
ed, independent  and  wholly  self-willed, 
aware  of  no  earthly  equal.  A  victim  of 
Roman  tyranny  scarcely  had  a  hope  of 
escaping  into  the  remote  Persia,  any 
more  than  into  the  barbarous  populations 
which  girt  the  empire  north  and  south. 
Under  despotism  thus  uncontrolled,  all 
that  was  manly  and  noble,  all  genius  and 
all  the  highest  art,  with  love  of  country, 
died  away  ;  the  resources  of  civilization 
were  crumbling  and  sensibly  declining, 
even  during  the  century  which  produced 
the  very  best  Roman  Emperors,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  the  two 
Antonines,  before  any  Gothic  inroad ; 
hence,  when  the  barbarian  triumphed,  what 
remained  of  the  precious  fabric  fell  as  in 
a  mass.  But  the  rivalry  of  great  powers 
in  Europe  effectively  sustains  all  vital 
principles.  Despotic  and  wilful  as  Rus- 
sia may  seem,  she  is  really  so  anxious  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  Europe,  that 
she  does  not  disdain  to  subsidize  for- 
eign newspapers  as  her  advocates.  The 
dynasties  collectively  form  a  sort  of 
European  Commonwealth,  which  displays 
great  jealousy  if  one  make  encroach- 
ments on  another.  Thus  in  their  exter- 
nal action  they  encounter  much  criticism, 
remonstrance,  or  severer  checks,  and 
never  think  that  they  are  irresponsible. 
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Even  as  to  their  internal  concerns  in 
which  none  will  endure  that  another 
should  interfere  with  diplomatic  sugges- 
tion or  advice,  they  cannot  be  exempt 
from  the  criticism  of  European  literature. 
For  in  this  greater  Commonwealth  there 
is  in  some  sense  a  common  literature. 
Modern  languages  more  and  more  as- 
sume a  form  in  which  it  becomes  a  de- 
terminate problem,  and  not  an  arduous 
one,  to  translate  from  one  into  the  other. 
Through  travellers,  fixed  embassies,  and 
newspaper  correspondents,  an  atmos- 
phere of  common  knowledge  is  main- 
tained, largely  pervaded  by  a  common 
sentiment,  which  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  education,  inevitably  affects  the 
minds  of  public  men.  Moreover,  in  all 
the  foremost  States,  and  especially  those 
in  which  despotism  and  bureaucracy  pre- 
dominate, a  severe  cultivation  is  thought 
necessary  to  high  office.  A  despotism 
like  that  of  Turkey,  recent  Naples  or  re- 
cent Spain,  which  accounts  education  to 
be  needless  for  its  functionaries,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  decaying,  and  is  despised 
by  the  other  powers.  So  large  a  moral 
and  mental  action  of  State  on  State  was 
unknown  to  antiquity.  In  it  we  have  a 
valuable  guarantee  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  anything  good  which 
has  been  earned  by  civilized  effort.  In 
this  connection  we  ought  not  to  pass  over 
the  joint  cultivation  of  science  by  all  the 
leading  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
material  sciences  have  emphatically  be- 
come "  sinews  of  war"  as  well  as  means 
of  wealth  ;  so  that  no  imperial  power  can 
despise  them.  Each  great  country  has 
its  peculiar  objects  or  facilities  of  study, 
and  what  is  discovered  in  one  is  studied 
and  must  be  learned  by  others.  Science 
is  notoriously  cosmopolitan,  and  steadily 
aids  the  diffusion  of  common  thought  and 
common  knowledge  upon  which  common 
sentiment  may  reasonably  establish  itself. 
VI.  We  have  not  at  all  abandoned, 
scarcely  have  we  relaxed,  the  rigid  for- 
malities by  which  imperial  power  seeks 
to  elevate  its  high  personages  and  main- 
tain the  steadiness  of  its  ordinances. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  stability  of  free- 
dom under  law,  and  the  growth  of  a  scien- 
tific spirit,cnticism  of  national  institutions 
becomes  more  and  more  fundamental, 
in  a  country  so  free  as  England.  Hence 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  we  can  long 
continue  to  be,  what  we  are,  a  marked  ex- 
ception to  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  re- 
gard to  the  tenure  of  land.  So  far  as  we 
know  of  antiquity,  conquest  and  conquest 
alone,  unmodified    by  considerations  of 


moral  right,  enacted  the  landed  institu- 
tions. Out  of  unequal  rights  in  the  soil, 
more  than  out  of  any  other  single  cause, 
springs  social  depression  to  the  excluded, 
and  often  a  wide  pauperism.  In  all  Eu- 
rope like  causes  produced  like  results, 
and  nearly  everywhere  the  actual  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  were  oppressed  in 
various  degrees  ;  but  time  has  in  most 
countries  largely  altered  their  position  for 
the  better.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years 
an  immense  change  has  passed  over  the 
Continent.  In  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  things  were  never  so  bad  as  else- 
where, nor  perhaps  in  Holland  and  parts 
of  Germany.  Norway  retains  a  state  of 
equality  unbroken  by  conquest.  France 
and  Prussia,  Hungary  and  Austria,  Po- 
land, Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  all  en- 
dowed the  peasantry  with  definite  rights 
in  the  soil.  Over  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  Continent  the  principle  has  now  es- 
tablished itself,  which  permits  of  arguing 
politically,  as  all  will  argue  morally,  that 
land,  water,  and  air  are  gifts  of  God  to 
collective  man,  necessary  to  life,  and 
therefore  not  natural  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals, except  as  actual  cultivators. 
Small  States  of  antiquity,  sometimes  in 
favour  of  their  own  citizens  (generally  at 
the  expense  of  another  nation),^avowed  a 
doctrine  of  each  family  having  a  right  to 
land :  even  this  was  exceptional.  No 
doctrine  concerning  land  was  propounded 
by  moral  philosophy  ;  no  practical  recog- 
nition of  right  in  the  cultivator,  as  such, 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  great  imperial 
powers  ;  no  dogma  concerning  it  was  put 
forth  by  a  hierarchy,  even  after  a  Chris- 
tian apostle  had  written,  that  the  cry  of 
those  who  sow  and  reap  the  fields,  whose 
hire  the  powerful  keep  back  by  fraud,  had 
entered  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
When  moral  philosophy  deals  with  the 
question  of  property  in  land,  as  it  already 
deals  with  that  of  property  in  human 
bodies,  the  effect  on  all  civilized  nations 
will  be  immense  ;  and  it  is  now  pretty 
clear  that  such  a  development  must  come, 
and  that  shortly.  The  English  aristoc- 
racy will  shriek  and  storm,  as  did  the 
American  slave-holders.  A  marquis  lately 
spoke  of  certain  landed  property  as  sa- 
cred, because  it  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  Just  so,  it  was  pleaded  that 
slaves  were  a  sacred  property  because 
they  had  been  bought,  and  because  slave- 
owners had  passed  laws  to  sanction  it. 
Such  arguments  are  good  enough  for 
those  who  hold  on  by  the  law  of  might, 
but  are  contemptible  to  all  who  appeal  to 
the  law  of  right.     They  avail  to  show  that 
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it  is  prudent  and  equitable  in  the  State  to 
give  an  ample  consideration  whenever  it 
dispossesses  an  individual ;  but  never  can 
establish  that  it  is  rif^ht  to  keep  a  whole 
nation  of  cultivators  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  without  any  fixed  tenure  of  the 
soil,  without  roof  or  hearth  of  their  own, 
or  increased  profit  from  increased  dili- 
gence in  culture.  If  England  were  in  this 
matter  at  the  head  of  Europe,  existing 
inequalities  might  last  for  centuries 
longer.  But  since  she  lingers  ignomini- 
ously  behind  all  the  best-known  powers, 
—  and  while  Ireland  is  her  old  scandal, 
the  Scottish  and  English  peasants  have 
no  better  security  whatever  in  their  ten- 
ure, and  are  accidentally  superior,  chiefly 
through  manufacturing  and  commercial 
wealth  —  since,  moreover,  the  English 
colonies  entirely  renounce  that  doctrine 
of  land  which  English  landlords  have  set 
up,  —  finally,  since  in  India  the  supreme 
power  avows  and  enforces  a  widely  differ- 
ent doctrine  ;  the  existing  system  is  des- 
tined to  a  fundamental  change.  Precisely 
because  those  who  claim  reform  feel 
towards  the  landlord  class  as  tenderly  as 
abolitionists  felt  towards  slave-owners  — 
making  all  allowance  for  their  false  posi- 
tion blamelessly  inherited,  —  desiring  to 
make  the  change  as  gentle  to  them  as 
public  justice  will  permit ;  therefore  the 
more  decisive  and  unhesitating  is  the  ap- 
peal to  moral  principle  in  the  political 
argument.  In  this  resolute  appeal  to 
morals  is  involved  a  great  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  possible  in  any  ancient 
power,  where  slavery,  serfdom,  or  caste 
existed.  A  claim  of  land-holders  which 
rests  on  the  enactments  of  a  Parliament 
from  which  all  but  land-holders  were  sys- 
tematically excluded  for  centuries,  is  sig- 
nally destitute  of  moral  weight.  They 
who  use  it  do  not  know  that  they  are 
courting  contempt.  Unless  they  will  un- 
dertake to  establish  that  the  claim  is 
morally  just,  they  effect  nothing  but  to 
show  that,  having  stepped  into  legislative 
power,  they  have  used  it  for  their  private 
benefit  ;  while,  by  excluding  all  but  their 
own  order,  they  betrayed  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  malversation.  This,  in 
part,  relates  to  past  generations,  but,  of 
course,  the  alleged  rights  are  hereditary 
only.  The  evil  deeds  of  predecessors 
have  wrongfully  enriched  the  present 
holders.  In  every  case,  it  is  by  moral 
argument  that  they  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished, if  established  they  can  be,  against 
the  conscjisus  of  all  Europe,  the  American 
Union,  the  other  British  colonies,  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 


VII.  Last,  perhaps  not  least,  of  the 
general  moral  contrasts  \Vhich  will  make 
a  signal  difference  between  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  is  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  of  every  community. 
This  education,  no  doubt,  is  as  yet  chiefly 
in  the  future.  In  the  late  American  civil 
war  the  "  mean  whites  "  of  the  South 
were  so  ignorant  that  only  by  seeing  and 
feeling  the  force  of  Northern  armies 
could  they  learn  that  there  was  any  greater 
power  in  the  world  than  their  own  State. 
Germany  and  the  American  Union  having 
declared  for,  and  vigorously  carried  out, 
the  education  of  the  lowest  people,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  first  England,  next 
Austria  and  France,  will  follow.  Partial 
interests,  religious  animosities,  old  preju- 
dices, timid  forebodings,  will  impede,  but 
can  only  delay,  the  movement  ;  though  a 
century  may  be  needed  before  it  is  strictly 
European.  When  it  is  established  that 
there  are  to  be  no  slaves,  no  serfs,  no 
dangerous  class  of  citizens,  the  problem 
cannot  be  worked  out  with  the  vast 
masses  of  ignorant  freemen.  Hence  gen- 
eral national  education  is  one  of  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  future.  It  is  the  last  con- 
trast of  modern  and  ancient  times  which 
it  is  expedient  to  treat  in  one  article. 
Francis  W.  Newman. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE   OF  THE   SOUTH   DOWNS. 

CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

The  stern  and  strong  will  of  a  single 
man  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  weaker  men 
—  and  still  more  so  for  women  —  to 
dwell  upon.  But  the  stern  strong  will 
of  a  host  of  men,  set  upon  one  purpose, 
and  resolved  to  win  it  or  die  for  it,  is  a 
power  that  conquers  the  powers  of  earth 
and  of  nature  arrayed  against  them.  The 
British  army  was  resolved  to  carry  by 
storm  Badajos  ;  and  their  vigorous  man- 
ner of  setting  about  it,  and  obstinate  way 
of  going  on  with  it,  overcame  at  last  the 
strength  of  all  that  tried  to  stand  before 
them. 

This  was  the  more  to  their  credit, 
because  —  the  worst  of  all  things  for  a 
man  to  get  over  —  even  the  weather 
itself  was  against  them.  Nothing  makes 
a  deeper  depression  in  the  human  system 
than  long  spite  of  weather  docs.  The 
sense  of  luck  is  still  over  us  all  (in  spite 
of  philosophy  and   mathematics),  and   of 
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all  the  behaviour  of  fortune,  what  comes 
home  to  our  roofs  and  hats  so  impres- 
sively as  the  weather  does  ? 

Now  thoroughly  as  these  British  men 
were  resolved  to  get  within  the  wall,  with 
equal  thoroughness  very  brave  French- 
men were  resolved  to  keep  them  out. 
And  these  had  the  weather  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  for  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good  ;  and  the  rain  that  rains  on 
the  just  and  unjust  seems  to  have  a  pref- 
erence for  the  latter.  Though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  in  the  present  case,  that 
having  a  view  to  justice,  a  man  of  equal 
mind  might  say  there  was  not  too  much 
on  either  side.  At  any  rate,  the  rain 
kept  raining,  for  fear  of  any  mistake 
among  them. 

Moreover,  the  moon,  between  the 
showers,  came  out  at  night,  or  the  sun  by 
day  —  according  to  the  habits  of  each  of 
them  —  exactly  when  they  were  wanted 
by  the  Frenchmen,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
Englishmen.  If  an  Englishman  wanted 
to  work  in  the  dark  the  moon  would  get 
up  just  behind  his  back  ;  and  muskets, 
rifles,  and  cannon  itself  were  trained  on 
him,  as  at  a  target  ;  and  his  only  chance 
was  to  fall  flat  on  his  stomach,  and  shrink 
back  like  a  toad  in  a  bed  of  strawberries. 
And  this  made  us  eager  to  advance  per 
contra. 

And  after  being  shot  at  for  a  length  of 
time,  almost  every  man  one  can  meet 
with  desires  to  have  his  turn  of  shooting. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  or  anything 
low  at  all  in  that  way  ;  but  simply  from 
that  love  of  fairness  which  lies  hidden  — 
too  deep  sometimes  —  somewhere  or 
other  in  all  of  us.  We  are  anxious  to  do, 
one  to  another,  as  the  other  desires  to  do 
to  us  ;  and  till  we  come  to  a  different 
condition,  men  must  shoot  and  be  shot 
at. 

All  these  peaceable  distinctions,  and 
regards  of  rights  and  wrong,  were  utterly 
useless,  and  out  of  place,  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  Badajos.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
place  must  be  taken  ;  and  this  was  the 
third  time  of  trying  it.  Fury,  frenzy, 
rushing  slaughter,  and  death  (that  lies 
still,  when  the  heat  is  over),  who  can  take 
and  tell  them  truly  ;  and  if  he  could,  who 
would  like  to  do  it,  or  who  would  thank 
him  to  hear  of  it  1 

All  the  British  army  knew  that  the  as- 
sault was  to  be  made  that  night  ;  and  the 
Frenchmen,  as  appeared  by-and-by,  knew 
right  well  what  was  coming.  For  when 
the  April  sun  went  down  in  the  brightest 
azure  of  all  blue  skies,  a  hush  of  wonder 


and  of  waiting  fell  and   lay  upon  all  the 
scene. 

The  English  now  were  grown  to  be 
what  they  always  grow  to  be  with  much 
fighting  —  solid  in  their  ways,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  things)  hot  or 
cool  with  discipline,  square  in  their  man- 
ner of  coming  up,  and  hard  to  be  sent 
back  again,  certain  sure  of  their  strength 
to  conquer,  and  ready  to  charge  the  devil 
himself,  if  he  had  the  courage  to  wait  for 
them.  They  were  under  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  lead  them,  and  trusted  them  to 
follow  him  ;  their  blood  was  stirred  with- 
out grand  harangues  or  melodramatic 
eloquence. 

Every  man  in  that  solid  army  knew  his 
own  work,  and  meant  to  do  it,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  with  rival  hardihood  and 
contagious  scorn  of  death. 

The  walls  were  higher  and  the  ap- 
proach much  harder  that  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  ;  the  garrison  stronger,  and  the  cap- 
tain a  strenuous  and  ingenious  warrior. 
Therefore  on  the  6th  of  April  1812,  as 
the  storming-parties  watched  the  sunset 
fading  along  the  Guadiana,  and  the  sud- 
den fall  of  night,  which  scarcely  gives  a 
bird  time  to  twitter  on  his  roost,  they 
wanted  no  prophet  to  tell  them  how 
different  their  number  would  be  to-mor- 
row. But  still,  as  the  proper  and  com- 
forting law  of  human  nature  ordains  it, 
every  man  thought,  or  at  any  rate  hoped, 
that  his  messmate  rather  than  himself 
was  the  one  to  leave  a  widow  and  orphans 
by  midnight. 

Hilary  Lorraine  was  now  beginning  to 
get  used  to  fighting.  At  first,  in  spite 
all  his  talk  about  his  sword  and  so  o 
blows  and  bloodshed  went  against  the 
grain  of  his  kind  and  gay  nature.  He 
even  thought,  in  his  fresh  aversion  at  so 
many  corpses,  that  war  was  a  worse  in- 
stitution than  law.  That  error,  however, 
he  was  beginning  to  abjure,  through  the 
power  of  custom,  aided  by  two  sapient 
reflections.  The  first  of  these  was  that 
without  much  slaughter  there  can  be  no 
real  glory  —  an  article  which  the  young 
man  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  attain  ; 
and  his  other  wise  recollection  was  that 
a  Frenchman  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  must,  at  all  hazards  and 
at  any  sacrifice  ot  pious  lives,  be  extir- 
pated. Moreover,  he  may  have  begun  to 
share,  by  virtue  of  his  amiability,  the 
views  of  his  brother  officers,  which  of 
course  were  duly  professional.  So  that 
this  young  fellow,  upon  the  whole,  was 
as  full  of  fight  as  the  best  of  them. 
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"  No  man  died  that  night  with  more 
glory  —  yet  many  died,  and  there  was 
much  glory."  So  writes  the  Thucydides 
of  this  war ;  not  about  Hilary  (as  good- 
luck  willed  it),  but  one  of  his  senior 
officers.  And  that  such  a  sentence 
should  ever  have  been  written,  is  a  thing 
to  think  about.  With  all  that  dash  of 
bright  carnage  fresh  on  the  page  of  one 
who  did  his  duty  so  grandly  both  with 
sword  and  pen,  peaceful  writers  (knowing 
more  of  sandy  commons  and  the  farm- 
house fagot  than  of  facines  and  gabions, 
of  capons  than  of  caponnieres,  and  of 
shot  grapes  than  of  grape-shot)  wisely 
may  stick  to  the  gardening-knife,  or  in 
fiercest  moments  the  pruning-hook  ;.  and 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  stark  sword- 
blade. 

Such  duty  becomes  tenfold  a  pleasure, 
when  the  sword-blades  not  only  swing 
overhead  or  glitter  at  the  unarmed 
breast ;  but  bolted  into  great  beams  of 
wood  at  the  most  offensive  angles,  are 
flashing  in  the  dark  at  the  stomach  of  a 
man,  like  a  vast  electric  porcupine  ; 
while  bursting  shells  and  powder-barrels, 
and  blasts  of  grapeshot  thick  as  hail 
(drowning  curses,  shrieks,  and  wails), 
sweep  the  craggy  rampart  clear,  or  leave 
only  corpses  roasting.  Such,  and  worse 
by  a  thousandfold  than  words  may  render 
or  mind  conceive,  was  the  struggle  of 
that  awful  night  at  the  central  breach  of 
Badajos  ;  and  here  was  Hilary  Lorraine, 
wounded,  spent  with  fruitless  efforts, 
dashed  backward  on  spikes  and  on  bayo- 
net-points, trampled  under  foot,  and 
singed  by  the  beard  of  a  smouldering 
comrade,  yet  glad  even  to  lie  still  for  a 
minute  in  the  breathless  depths  of  ex- 
haustion. "All  up  with  me  now"  —  he 
was  faintly  thinking  —  "perhaps  my 
father  will  be  satisfied.  Good-bye,  dear 
Alice,  and  darling  Mabel — and  good- 
night to  this  poor  Hilary  !  " 

And  here  his  career  —  of  fame  or  of 
shame  — must  have  been  over  and  done 
with,  if  he  had  not  already  won  good- 
liking  among  the  men  of  his  company. 
For  one  of  them  with  his  next  step  ready 
to  be  planted  on  the  young  officer's 
breast,  caught  a  view  of  his  face,  by  the 
light  of  a  fire-ball,  stopped  short,  and 
stooped  over  him. 

"  Blow  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  while 
likely  to  be  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces  ; 
"if  this  bain't  the  very  young  chap  as 
saved  me  when  I  wur  a  dropping  upon 
the  road.  One  good  turn  desarves  an- 
other.    Here,  Bob,  lend  a  hand,  my  boy." 

"A  hand  !  I  can't  lend  thee  a  hinch," 


cried  Bob;  "they  be  squazing  me  up, 
like  a  squatting  match." 

For  while  all  the  front  men  were  thus 
lying  dead,  the  men  from  the  rear  would 
not  stop  from  shoving,  and  bodily  heav- 
ing the  others  before  them  ;  as  buffaloes 
rush  when  they  lose  their  wits.  They 
thrust,  every  man  his  front  man  on  the 
cheviiHX  de /rise,  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  with 
that  bitter  recklessness  of  life  and  readi- 
ness to  take  their  own  turn  at  death 
which  falls  upon  men  of  true  British 
birth,  and  their  cousins  across  the  At- 
lantic, whenever  the  strong  blood  is 
churned  within  them.  And  yet,  all  this 
time,  they  know  what  they  are  about. 

And  so  did  these  two  soldiers  now. 
Neither  time  nor  room  had  they  to  lift 
poor  Hilary  out  of  the  bed  of  shattered 
granite  where  he  lay,  with  wedged  spikes 
sticking  into  him.  And  the  two  men, 
who  wanted  to  do  it,  were  swept  by  the 
surge  of  living  bodies  upwards.  But 
first  they  did   this  —  which  saved  his  life 

—  they  threw  two  muskets  across  him. 
Loaded  or  empty,  they  knew  not  ;  and 
of  course  it  could  not  matter  so  long  as 
the  climbing  men  (labouring  their  utmost 
to  be  killerJ)  found  it  readier  for  their 
feet  to  tread  on  the  bridge  of  these  mus- 
kets (piered  with  blocks  of  granite)  than 
on  the  ribs  of  poor  Hilary.  So  the  strug- 
gle went  on  ;  and  there  he  lay,  and  be- 
gan to  peep  under  other  people's  legs. 

In  this  rather  difficult  position  he 
failed  to  make  out  anything  at  all  to  sat- 
isfy or  to  please  him.  Listeners  hear 
little  good  of  themselves,  and  lurking 
gazers  have  about  the  same  luck.  Not 
that  Hilary  was  to  be  blamed  for  lying  in 
this  groove,  inasmuch  as  he  really  had  no 
chance  or  even  time  to  get  out  of  it.  A 
great  hulking  Yorkshireman  (as  he  turned 
out)  had  fallen  obliquely  upon  Hilary's 
bridge,  and  was  difficult  to  pusli  aside, 
and  quite  impossible  to  lift  up.  He 
groaned  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  not 
dead  —  if  he  had  not  been  a  Yorkshire- 
man  the  one  fact  might  have  implied  the 
other,  but  Yorkshiremen  do  groan  after 
death  :  however,  he  was  not  dead  ;  and 
he  keeps  a  mill  on  the  Swale  at  this 
minute. 

Hilary,  under  these  disadvantages, 
naturally  tried  to  lessen  them  ;  and 
though  he  was  pretty  safe  where  he   lay 

—  unless  a  shell  came  through  the  York- 
shireman, and  that  would  have  needed  a 
very  strong  charge  —  still  he  became  dis- 
contented. What  with  the  pain  of  his 
wound  or  wounds  (for  he  knew  to  his 
cost  that  he  had  several  of  them),  also 
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the  violent  thirst  which  followed,  as  well 
as  the  ache  of  his  cramped  position,  and 
a  piece  of  spilced  plank  that  worried  him, 
he  began  to  grow  more  and  more  desirous 
of  a  little  change  of  air. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  with  his 
usual  courtesy,  to  the  Yorkshireman, 
"you  do  not  mean  to  be  in  my  way  of 
course,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  can't  get 
out  of  this  hole  by  reason  of  your  incum- 
bency. If  you  could  only,  without  in- 
convenience, give  a  little  roll  to  the  right 
or  left,  you  would  be  in  quite  as  good  a 
position  yourself ;  or  if  you  have  grown 
attached  to  this  particular  spot,  I  would 
try  to  replace  you  afterwards." 

"  Grah  !  "  was  the  Yorkshireman's  only 
reply,  a  grunt  of  contempt  and  of  surly 
temper,  which  plainly  meant,  "Go  to  — 
Halifax." 

"  This  is  uncivil  of  you,"  answered 
Hilary;  "it  is  getting  so  hot  in  here  that 
I  shall  be  forced  to  retort,  I  fear,  your 
discourtesy.  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thou- 
sand times  for  making  this  sharp  sug- 
gestion." 

With  these  words  he  pricked  the  great 
son  of  the  north  in  a  sensitive  part  with 
a  loose  spike  he  had  found  by  the  light 
of  a  French  fire-ball,  whereupon,  with  a 
curse,  the  fellow  rolled  over,  like  one  of 
his  father's  millstones.  Then  Hilary 
crawled  from  his  hole  of  refuge,  and 
stiffly  resting  on  his  hand  and  knees,  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  carnage. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  was 
shining  gloomily  under  a  stripe  of  heavy 
cloud,  over  the  bastion  of  the  Trinidad 
into  the  channel  of  the  fatal  breach, 
down  which  the  sultry  night  wind  sighed, 
laden  with  groans,  whenever  curses  and 
roar  of  artillery  left  room  for  them.  The 
breach  itself  was  still  unstormed,  and 
looked  more  terrible  than  ever  ;  for  the 
sword-blades  fixed  at  the  top  were 
drenched  and  reeking  to  the  hilt  with 
red,  and  three  had  corpses  impaled  upon 
them  with  scarlet  coats,  gay  in  the  moon- 
light. The  rest,  like  the  jaws  of  a  gor- 
ging crocodile,  presented  their  bloody 
jagginess,  clogged  here  and  there  with 
limbs,  or  heads,  or  other  parts  of  sol- 
diers. For  the  moment  the  British  had 
fallen  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  rave- 
lin, and  their  bugles  were  sounding  for 
the  retreat,  while  the  triumphant  French 
were  shooting,  and  shouting,  "Why  en- 
ter you  not  at  all  Badajos,  messieurs  '?  It 
is  a  good  place  for  the  English  health. 
Why  enter  you  not  then  Badajos  ?  " 

The  sullen  Britons  answered  not,  but 
waited  for  orders  to  begin  again  ;  recov- 


ering breath,  and  heart,  and  spirit,  an 
gathering  closer  to  one  another,  to  b 
sure  that  anybody  was  alive.  For  more 
than  two  thousand  men  lay  dead  or  dying 
in  a  space  of  one  hundred  yards  square. 
Of  the  survivors,  every  man  felt  that 
every  other  man  had  done  his  best  — 
but  how  about  himself  ?  Could  he  be 
sure  that  he  never  had  flinched,  nor  even 
hung  back  for  a  foot  or  so,  nor  pushed 
any  other  man  on  to  the  spikes  to  save 
himself  from  going  there  1  And  was 
that  cursed  fortress  never  to  be  taken  by 
any  skill  or  strength  .?  was  even  Lord 
Wellington  wrong  for  once  in  setting 
them  to  do  it  ?  and  was  it  to  be  said  in 
every  British  church-yard  that  Britons 
were  not  of  the  stuff  of  their  fathers  I 

Sadly  thus  thinking,  but  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  nation  not  declaring  it,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  burst  of  light,  and  a 
flight  of  glittering  streaks  in  it.  And  al- 
most before  these  came  down  again,  they 
saw  that  the  murderous  cheval  de  /rise 
had  a  great  gap  in  its  centre.  With  a  true 
British  cheer  stirring  every  British  heart, 
out  they  rushed  from  their  shelter,  and 
up  the  dark  breach,  and  into  Badajos. 

One  form,  however,  passed  first  into 
Badajos  with  undisputed  precedence,  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  close  by,  when 
the  sword-blades  rocketed  away  so.  And 
not  only  that,  but  the  act  of  that  one  had 
enabled  the  others  to  follow  —  an  act  of 
valour  inspired  by  luck,  and  incited  by 
bodily  anguish. 

It  was  thus.  In  the  depths  of  that  hor- 
rible pause  and  dejection  of  the  assail 
ants,  Hilary,  getting  relieved  of  his  cramp 
rose  slowly  and  stood  in  a  sheltered  spo 
to  recover  himself  before  running  awayi 
Everything  seemed  much  against  him,  s 
far  as  he  could  discover  ;  and  no  one  witli 
a  social  turn  was  there  to  discuss  the 
position. 

Moreover  his  wounds   were  beginnin 
at  once  to  sting  him  and  to  stiffen  him 
a  clever  arrangement  made  by  nature  t 
teach  men  not  to  fight  so  much.     Nearl 
mad  with  pain  —  which  is  felt  tenfold  a 
much  by  quick-born  Normans  as  by  slow- 
born  Dutchmen  —  he  saw  a  shell  fall  and 
roll  very   kindly  just  between   his  drag- 
ging feet.     It  carried  a  very  long  fusee, 
sticking  out  of  it,  at  a  handsome   curve, 
and  steadily  spluttering  with  fire,  like  the 
tail  of  a  rat,  when  bad  boys   have   ignited 
it. 

"  For  better,  for  worse,"  cried  Hilary, 
talking  to  himself,  even  in  his  agony,  by 
the  power  of  habit;  "go  into  that  hole, 
my  friend,  and  do   your  utmost   there." 
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So  much  had  he  been  knocked  about, 
that  the  shell  (although  a  light  one)  was 
as  much  as  he  could  stagger  with  ;  till  he 
dropped  it  into  a  sheify  hole,  which  he 
had  long  been  looking  at,  under  the 
baulk  of  six-inch  beam,  into  which  the 
swords  were  riveted.  Then  down  he 
fell,  whether  from  exhaustion,  or  pres- 
ence of  mind  —  he  could  never  tell. 
Through  the  jags  of  the  riven  granite  he 
heard  the  shell  in  a  smothered  way  sput- 
tering (like  a  "devil  "  in  a  wasp's  nest)  — 
and  then  with  a  thunderous  roar  and  whiz, 
and  a  rush  through  the  air  of  wood,  stone, 
and  iron,  the  Frenchman's  deadly  bar 
was  burst. 

For  a  moment  Lorraine  was  so  stunned 
and  shaken  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
stay  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  shock  made 
one  of  his  wounds  bleed  afresh,  and  this 
perhaps  revived  him.  At  any  rate  he 
arose,  and  feebly  tottered  in  over  the 
crest  of  the  breach.  The  soldiers  of  the 
forty-third  and  fifty-second  regiments 
gave  him  a  cheer  as  they  ran  up  the  steep, 
while  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  not  a 
weapon  was  levelled  at  him.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  from  any  admiration  of  his 
valour  —  though  Frenchmen  are  often 
most  chivalrous  foes  —  but  because  these 
heroic  defenders  at  last  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  breaches.  Being  taken  in 
the  rear  by  the  Fifth  Division,  which  had 
forced  its  way  in  at  San  Vincente,  know- 
ing also  that  the  castle  had  fallen,  and 
seeing  their  main  defence  lie  shattered, 
they  retired  through  the  town  anci  across 
tlie  bridge  of  the  Guadiana. 

And  now  it  is  an  accursed  truth  that 
the  men  who  had  been  such  glorious 
heroes,  such  good  brethren  to  one  an- 
other, strong,  and  grand,  and  pitiful, 
turrved  themselves  within  half  an  hour 
into  something  lower  than  the  beasts  that 
perish.  They  proved  that  the  worst  of 
war  is  not  bloodshed,  agony,  and  slow 
death  ;  nor  even  trampled  freedom,  hatred, 
tyranny,  and  treachery.  On  that  same 
night  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and  grand 
devotion,  the  nicest  and  most  amiable 
vice  indulged  by  those  very  same  heroes, 
and  devoted  patriots,  was  swinish  and 
wallowing  drunkenness.  Rapine,  arson, 
fury,  murder,  and  outrages  unspeakable 
—  even  their  own  allies  the  Spaniards, 
glad  to  be  quit  of  the  French,  and  to 
welcome  warmly  these  deliverers,  found 
bitter  cause,  ere  sunrise,  to  lament  the 
British  victory. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  young  Lorraine, 
weak  and  weary,  and  vainly  seeking  a  sur- 
geon to  bind  up  his  wounds,  was  com- 


pelled to  fight  once  more  that  night,  be- 
fore he  could  lay  him  down  and  rest. 

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

There  would  seem  to  be  times,  and 
scenes,  and  cases,  in  which  human  nature 
falls  helpless  under  sudden  contamina- 
tion, a  mental  outbreak  of  black  mur- 
rain, leprosy,  or  plague.  A  panic,  a 
superstitious  fervour,  a  patriotic  or  loyal 
rush,  a  rebellion,  a  "revival"  —  all  of 
these  drive  men  in  masses,  like  swine 
down  a  precipice  ;  but  the  sack  of  a  large 
town  bloodily  stormed  is  more  madden- 
ing than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Even  good  and  steady  soldiers  caught 
the  taint  of  villany.  They  confessed 
(when  their  headaches  began  to  get  better) 
how  thoroughly  ashamed  they  were  of 
themselves,  for  having  been  led  into 
crime  and  debauch  by  the  scamps  and 
the  scum  of  the  regiment.  Still,  at  the 
moment,  they  were  as  bad  as,  or  even 
worse  than  the  general  blackguards  ;  be- 
cause they  had  more  strength  to  rush 
astray. 

Hilary  knew  mankind  very  little,  and 
only  from  a  gentleman's  point"  of  view; 
so  that  when  he  found,  or  lost,  his  way 
into  the  great  square  of  the  town,  he  was 
quite  amazed,  in  his  weak  state  of  mind, 
by  the  scene  he  was  breaking  into.  Here 
by  the  light  of  a  blazing  bonfire,  made 
of  costly  furniture,  he  descried  Major 
Clumps  of  his  regiment,  more  neatly  than 
pleasantly  attached  to  the  front  door  of  a 
large  mansion.  Across  his  breast  and 
arms  a  couple  of  musket-straps  were 
tightly  strained  and  pegged  with  bay- 
onets into  the  timber  so  firmly  that  this 
active  officer  could  not  even  put  foot  to 
the  ground.  On  his  head  was  a  very 
conspicuous  fool's  cap  made  of  a  copy  of 
a  proclamation,  with  that  word  in  large 
type  above  his  brows  :  while  a  gigantic 
grenadier,  as  tipsy  as  a  fiddler,  was 
zealously  conducting  the  exhibition,  by 
swinging  him  slowly  to  and  fro,  to  the 
tune  of  Margery  Daw,  even  as  children 
swing  each  other  on  a  farmyard  gate. 
The  Major's  fury  and  the  violence  of  his 
language  may  be  imagined,  but  must  not 
be  reported.  He  had  always  been  famous 
for  powers  of  swearing  ;  but  in  this  case 
he  outdid  himself,  renewing  (every  mo- 
ment) and  redoubling  the  grins  of  all 
spectators. 

"  You  shall  swing  for  this,"  he  screamed 
to  his  showman,  just  as  Hilary  came  up  ; 
"you  shall  swing  for  this,  you,"  &c.  &c. 

"  You  shwing  first,  old  cock,  at  any 
rate,"    the   grenadier  answered,    with    a 
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graceful  sweep  of  the  door  and  the  pen- 
dent major. 

"Oh  Lorraine,  Lorraine,"  cried  the 
latter,  as  the  arc  of  his  revolution  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  Hilary  ;  "  for 
heaven's  sake,  stop  those  miscreants  — 
ah,  you  can  do  nothing,  I  see  —  you  are 
hit  badly,  my  poor  boy." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Hilary  to  the  grena- 
dier, with  that  persuasive  grace  which 
even  the  costermongers  could  not  resist  ; 
*'you  are  much  too  good  a  soldier  to 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  a  brave  British 
ofificer.  I  cannot  attempt  to  use  force 
with  you,  for  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
unwounded.  Thank  God  for  that,  and 
release  your  prisoner  —  remember  that 
he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a  brave  and 
good  English  major." 

With  these,  and  perhaps  some  more 
solid  persuasions,  he  obtained  the  re- 
lease of  his  senior  officer,  who  for  some 
moments  could  scarcely  speak  through 
excitement  and  exhaustion.  But  he  made 
signs  to  Hilary  that  he  had  something  to 
say  of  great  importance,  and  presently 
led  him  into  a  narrow  archway. 

"  There  will  be  vile  work  done  in  that 
house,"  he  contrived  at  last  to  tell  Hil- 
ary ;  "  the  men  were  bad  enough  at  Rod- 
rigo  ;  but  they  will  be  ten  times  worse 
to-night.  We  are  all  so  scattered  about 
that  no  man  has  his  own  officer  near  him, 
and  he  don't  care  a  button  for  any  others. 
It  was  for  trying  to  restrain  some  scoun- 
drels of  the  Fifth  Division  that  I  was 
treated  in  that  cursed  way.  Only  think 
how  we  should  feel,  Lorraine,  if  our  own 
daughters  were  exposed  so  !  " 

"  I  haven't  got  any  daughters,"  said 
Hilary,  groaning  with  pain,  perhaps  at 
the  thought.  "  But  I'd  drive  my  sword 
through  any  man's  heart —  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  had  got  any  sword,  or  any  arm  to 
drive  it  with."  His  sword  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  a  grape-shot,  and  his  ri^ht 
arm  hung  loose  in  a  cluster  of  blood  ;  for 
he  had  nothing  to  bind  it  up  with. 

"  You  are  a  man,  though  a  wounded 
man,"  the  Major  replied,  being  touched  a 
little  by  Hilary's  strength  of  expression, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  some  nice  pretty 
daughters,  out  of  harm's  way  in  England  : 
"  it  is  most  unlucky  that  you  are  hit  so 
hard." 

"  That  is  quite  my  own  opinion. 
However,  I  can  hold  out  a  good  bit, 
Major,  for  any  work  that  requires  no 
strength." 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  any  of 
our  own  fellows  ?  They  would  be  quite 
ready  to  fight  these    blackguards ;  they 


are  very  sore  about  the  way  those  scou 
drels  stole  into  the  town.     We  have 
ways  been  the  foremost  hitherto.     Your 
legs  are  all  right,  I  suppose,  my  boy." 

"All  right,  except  that  I  am  a  trifle 
light-headed,  and  that  always  flies  to  the 
legs  —  or  at  least  we  used  to  say  so  at 
Oxford." 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said  at  Oxford. 
Only  mind  what  you  say  in  Badajos. 
Collect  every  man  you  can  find  of  ours. 
Tell  him  the  Fifth  are  murdering,  rob- 
bing, cheating  us  again,  as  they  did  by 
sneaking  in  at  a  corner,  and  insulting 
our  best  officers.     Drunk  or  sober,  bring 


more  sober  they  get."  It  is  likely  enough 
that  officers  of  the  Fifth  Division  would 
have  thought  the  same  paradox  of  their 
own  men. 

"  I  cannot  get  along  at  my  usual  pace," 
said  Hilary  ;  "  but  I  will  do  my  best. 
But  will  not  the  mischief  be  done  al- 
ready ? " 

"  I  hope  not.  I  asked  Count  Zamora, 
who  seems  to  be  the  foremost  man  of 
the  town,  which  he  thought  most  of  — 
his  wine,  or  his  daughters.  And  he  an- 
swered of  course  as  a  gentleman  must. 
His  cellars  contain  about  three  hundred 
butts  ;  it  will  take  some  time  for  our  men 
to  drink  that.  And  I  spread  a  report  of 
their  quality,  and  a  rumour  that  all  the 
ladies  had  escaped.  The  night  is  hot. 
All  the  men  will  plunge  into  those  vast 
cellars  first.  And  when  they  come  up, 
any  sober  man  will  be  a  match  for  twen- 
ty." 

"  What  a  pest  that  I  am  so  knocked 
about  ! "  cried  Hilary,  quite  forgetting 
his  pain  in  the  chivalry  of  his  nature. 
"  Major,  if  only  for  half  an  hour  you  can 
hold  back  the  devilry,  I  will  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  household.  But  beware 
of  fire." 

"  You   need    not   tell    me    about   that, 
young  man.     I  have  seen  this   work   be- 
fore you   were  born.     I    shall  pick    up  s^m\ 
cloak  and  berette,  and  cork  my  eyebrow^H 
and  be  a  Spaniard  ;  major-domo,  or  what^*' 
ever  they  call  it.    I  can  jabber  the  tongue 
a  bit  ;  enough  to  go  down  with   English 
ears.     I  will  be  the   steward  of   the  cel- 
lars, and  show  them  where  the  best   wine 
is  ;  and  they  don't  know  wine  from  bran- 
dy.    And    they   will    not    know    me,  in 
their  cups,  till  I  order  them  all  into  cus- 
tody.    Be  quick  ;  there  is  no  more  time  to 
lose." 

Hilary  saw  that  Major  Clumps  was  go- 
ing to   play  a  very   dangerous  part  ;  for     j 
many  of  the  men  had  their  muskets  load- 
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ed,  and  recked  not  at  whom  they  fired 
them.  However,  there  was  nothing  bet- 
ter for  it  ;  and  so  he  set  out  upon  his 
own  errand,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  hospital. 

At  first  he  was  very  unfortunate, 
meeting  no  men  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  few  even  of  his  own  division  ;  for 
most  of  them  doubtless  were  busy  in  the 
houses,  laying  hold  of  everything.  But 
after  turning  many  corners,  he  luckily 
hit  upon  Corporal  White  of  his  own  com- 
pany, a  very  steady  man,  who  knew  the 
importance  of  keeping  sober,  at  a  time 
of  noble  plundering.  This  man  was  a 
martinet,  in  a  humble  way,  but  popular 
in  the  ranks  in  spite  of  that  ;  and  when 
he  heard  of  the  outrage  to  a  major  of  his 
regiment,  and  his  present  danger  ;  and 
knew  that  a  rich  Don's  family  was  threat- 
ened by  rascals  of  the  Fifth  Division, — 
he  vowed  that  he  would  fetch  a  whole 
company  to  the  rescue,  ere  a  man  could 
say  "Jack  Robinson." 

"And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  are  not 
able  to  go  much  further,  or  do  any  more. 
Round  the  corner  there  is  a  fountain  of 
beautiful  spring  water,  worth  all  the 
wines  and  spirits  these  fellows  are  dis- 
gracing of  themselves  with.  Ah,  I  wish 
I  had  a  glass  of  good  English  ale  —  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  And  for 
want  of  that,  a  thirsty  man  may  be  glad 
of  a  drop  of  this  water,  sir.  And  when 
you  have  drunk,  let  it  play  on  your  arm. 
You  have  a  nasty  place,  sir." 

With  these  words  he  ran  off  ;  and  Hil- 
ary, following  his  directions,  enjoyed  the 
greatest  of  all  the  mere  bodily  joys  a  man 
can  be  blessed  with  —  the  slaking  of  fu- 
rious thirst  with  cold  delicious  crystal 
water.  He  drank,  and  drank,  and  sighed 
with  rapture,  and  then  began  to  laugh  at 
himself  ;  and  yet  must  have  another 
drink.  And  then  for  the  moment  he 
was  so  refreshed,  that  his  wounds  were 
not  worth  heeding. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  those  villains 
are  about,"  he  said  to  himself  and  the 
pretty  Saint  Isidore  (to  whose  pure 
statue  bending  over  the  gracious  water 
he  lifted  hat,  as  a  gentleman  ought  to 
do) ;  "  I  have  drank  of  your  water,  and 
thank  you,  Saint  ;  though  I  have  no  idea 
what  your  name  is.  Our  family  was  Cath- 
olic for  five  hundred  years  ;  and  I  don't 
know  why  we  ever  left  it  off." 

Rub-a-dub,  dubbledy,  dulluby-dub  — 
what  vowels  and  dissonants  can  set  forth 
the  sound  of  a  very  drunken  drummer, 
set  upon  his  mettle  to  drum  upon  a  drum, 
whose  head  he  has  been   drinking  from. 
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I  Having  no  glasses,  and  having  no  time  to 
study  the  art  of  sloping  a  bottle  between 
the  teeth  with  drainage,  they  truly  had 
happened  on  a  fine  idea.  They  cracked 
the  bottles  on  the  rim  of  the  drum,  and 
put  down  their  mouths  and  drunk  well  of 
it.  The  drum  was  not  so  much  the  worse 
for  this  proceeding  as  they  were,  because 
they  allowed  no  time  for  the  liquor  to  soak 
into  the  greasy  parchment ;  but  as  many 
as  could  stand  round  were  there,  and 
plenty  of  others  came  after  them.  So 
that  the  drum-head  never  once  brimmed 
over,  though  so  many  dozens  were 
cracked  on  it.  No  wonder,  when  such 
work  was  toward,  that  many  a  musket- 
shot  rang  along  the  fire-lit  streets  of  Ba- 
dajos,  and  many  a  brave  man  who  had 
baffled  the  fury  of  the  enemy  fell  dead 
in  the  midst  of  his  frolicking. 

Hilary  felt  that  he  had  been  shot 
enough,  and  to  spare,  already  ;  and  so, 
while  slowly  and  painfully  plodding  his 
way  back  to  the  great  square  of  the  town, 
from  corner  to  corner  he  worked  a  trav- 
erse, in  shelter  (wherever  the  shelter 
offered)  of  porch,  or  pier,  or  any  other 
shadowy  folds  of  the  ancient  streets. 
And  thus,  without  any  more  damage,  he 
returned  to  the  house  of  the  Count 
Zamora. 

Here  he  found  the  main  door  closely 
fastened  —  by  the  fellows  inside,  nO' 
doubt,  to  keep  their  villanous  work  tO' 
themselves  —  and  as  the  great  bonfire, 
was  burning  low,  he  thought  that  he: 
might  have  mistaken  the  house,  until, 
with  his  left  hand  he  felt  the  holes  where 
the  bayonets  had  pegged  up  the  good 
Major.  And  while  he  did  this,  a  great 
roar  from  the  cellars  quickened  his  eager- 
ness to  get  in. 

"  This  is  a  nice  thing,"  he  said  to  him- 
self;  "  the  Major  inside,  and  no  getting, 
at  him  !  Such  a  choleric  man  in  the 
power  of  those  scamps  !  And  they  can- 
not take  him  for  a  Spaniard  long,  for  he 
is  sure  to  use  strong  English.  And  not 
only  Clumps,  but  the  whole  of  the  house- 
hold at  their  will  an  1  pleasure  !  " 

But  even  while  calling  in  question  his 
superior  officer's  self-control,  he  did  not 
show  himself  possessed  of  very  won- 
derful coolness.  For  hearing  a  rush  as- 
of  many  feet  upward  from  the  lower  quar- 
ters, Hilary  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  smouldering  bonfire,  and  seized  with 
his  left  hand  — for  his  right  was  useless 
—  a  chunk  of  some  fine  wood  too  hard  to 
burn  (perhaps  of  the  African  black-wood, 
or  the  bread-fruit-tree,  or  brown  cassia), 
and  came  back  with  it,  in  a  mighty  fury. 
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and  tried  to  beat  the  door  in.  But  the 
door  was  of  ancient  chestnut-wood,  and 
at  his  best  he  could  not  have  hurt  it. 
So  now,  in  his  weakness,  he  knocked 
and  knocked  ;  and  nobody  even  heard 
him. 

"  This  is  enough  to  wear  any  one  out," 
he  said  to  himself,  in  his  poor  condition 
—  for  the  lower  the  state  of  a  man  is,  the 
more  he  relapses  upon  his  nature,  and 
Hilary's  nature  was  to  talk  to  himself  — 
"if  I  cannot  get  in,  like  this,  I  must  do 
something  or  other,  and  get  in  some- 
how." 

This  would  have  cost  him  little  trouble 
in  his  usual  strength  and  activity.  For 
the  tipsy  rascals  had  left  wide  open  a 
window  within  easy  reach  from  the 
street  to  a  man  sound  of  limb  and  vig- 
orous. But  Lorraine,  in  his  present  con- 
dition, had  no  small  pain  and  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  through  the  opening. 
This  being  done  at  last,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  dark  passage  floored  with  pol- 
ished timber,  upon  which  he  slipped  and 
fell. 

"  What  an  evil  omen ! "  he  cried, 
lightly  —  little  imagining  how  true  his 
words  would  prove  — "  to  fall  upon 
entering  a  strange  house,  even  though  it 
be  by  the  window.  However,  I  am 
:shaken  more  than  hurt.  Goodness 
3cnows,  I  can't  afford  to  bleed  again." 

Fastening  again  his  loosened  bandage 
—  for  he  had  bound  his  arm  now  with  a 
ihandkerchief  —  he  listened  and  heard  a 
:great  noise  moving,  somewhere  in  the 
distance.  Nothing  can  be  less  satisfac- 
itory  than  to  hear  a  great  noise,  and 
Jiarken  very  steadfastly  for  its  meaning, 
cyet  not  learn  what  it  can  be  about,  or 
even  where  it  comes  from.  Hilary  lis- 
tened, and  the  noise  seemed  now  to  come 
irom  one  way  and  then  from  another. 
For  the  old  house  was  peopled  with  indo- 
lent echoes,  lazily  answering  one  another, 
from  corner  to  corner  of  passages,  like 
the  clapping  of  hands  at  a  banquet. 
Wherefore  Lorraine  being  pu«zled,  went 
onwards,  as  behoves  a  young  English- 
man. And  herein  instinct  served  him 
well  —  at  least  as  the  luck  of  the  moment 
seemed  —  for  it  led  him  into  the  main  i 
hall,  whence  niches  and  arches  seemed ! 
leading  away  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
Hilary  here  stopped  short,  and  wondered. 
It  was  so  different  from  an  English 
house  ;  and  he  could  not  tell  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not.  There  was  some  light  of 
wax,  and  some  of  oil,  and  some  of  splut- 
tering torches  stuck  into  anything  that 
would    hold  them,    throwing    a  fugitive 


[  gleam  on  the  floor,  where  the  polish   of 
j  the  marble  answered  it.     In  other  places 
'  there  were  breadths  of  shado\\,  wavering, 
jumping,  and  flickering. 

"This  is  a  queer  sort  of  place,"  said 
Hilary;  "what  is  the  proper  thing  for 
me  to  do  ?" 

The  proper  thing  for  him  to  do  became 
all  at  once  quite  manifest  ;  for  a  young 
girl  suddenly  sprang  into  the  hall,  like  a 
hunted  butterfly  darting. 

"They  cannot  catch  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  Spanish  —  "  they  are  too  slow, 
the  intoxicated  men.  I  may  always  laugh 
at  them.  Here  I  will  let  them  have 
another  chase." 

Flitting  in  and  out  the  shadows,  as 
softly  as  if  she  were  one  of  them,  she 
stopped  by  the  side  of  Hilary  Lorraine,  in 
a  dark  place,  without  seeing  him.  And 
he,  without  footfall,  leaned  back  in  a  niche, 
and  trembled  at  being  so  close  to  her. 
For  a  gleam  of  faint  light  glanced  upon 
her,  and  suggested  strange  wild  beauty. 
For  the  moment,  Hilary  could  only  see 
glittering  abundance  of  loosened  hair,  a 
flash  of  dark  eyes,  and  raiment  quivering 
from  the  quick  turn  of  the  form  inside. 
And  then  he  heard  short  breath,  sudden 
sighs,  and  the  soothing  sound  of  a  figure 
settling  from  a  great  rush  into  quietude. 

"  This  beats  almost  everything  I  ever 
knew,"  said  he  to  himself,  quite  silently. 
"  I  can't  help  her.  And  she  seems  to 
want  no  help,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  I 
wonder  who  she  is,  and  what  she  would 
be  like  by  daylight  ?  " 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do,  in  a  matter  beyond  expe- 
rience, a  great  shout  arose  in  some  up- 
stair places,  and  a  shriek  or  two,  and  a 
noise  of  trampling.  "Holy  Virgin  !  they 
have  caught  Camilla  !  "  cried  the  young 
lady  at  Hilary's  side.  "  She  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  of  wisdom.  Must  1  peril 
myself  to  protect  her.?"  Without  fur- 
ther halt  to  consider  that  question  — 
swifter  than  the  slow  old  lamps  cast 
shadows,  she  rushed  betwixt  pillars,  and 
up  a  stone  stair-way.  And  young  Lor- 
raine, with  more  pain  than  prudence,  fol- 
lowed as  fast  as  he  could  get  along. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  broad 
stone  gallery,  leading  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  lit  as  badly  as  a  village  street. 
But  Hilary  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  he 
heard  on  tliiQ  right  hand  a  clashiag  noise, 
and  soon  descried  broken  shadows  flit- 
ting, and  felt  that  roguery  was  going  on. 
So  he  made  at  his  best  pace  towards  it. 
And  here  he  had  not  far  to  seek  ;  for  in 
a  large  room,  hung   with    pictures,   and 
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likely  to  be  too  full  of  light,  the  fate  of 
the  house  was  being  settled.  In  spite  of 
all  drunken  stupidity,  and  the  time  spent 
in  the  wine-cellars,  the  plunderers  had 
found  out  the  inmates,  and  meant  to 
make  prizes  of  war  of  them.  Small  won- 
der that  British  intervention  was  not  con- 
sidered a  godsend,  when  our  allies  were 
treated  so.  But  British  soldiers,  however 
brutal  in  the  times  gone  by  (especially 
after  furious  carnage  had  stirred  the 
worst  elements  in  a  man,  and  ardent 
liquor  fired  them),  still  had  one  redeem- 
ing point  —  the  national  love  of  fair  play 
and  sport.  They  had  stolen  this  Span- 
ish gentleman's  wines,  burned  his  furni- 
ture in  the  square,  and  done  their  best  to 
set  his  house  on  fire,  as  long  as  they 
thought  that  he  skulked  away.  But  now 
that  they  touched  his  dearer  honour,  and 
he  came  like  a  man  to  encounter  them, 
something  moved  their  tipsy  hearts  to 
know  what  he  was  made  of. 

Miguel  dc  Montalvan,  the  Count  of 
Zamora,  was  made  of  good  stuff,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  lineage. 
He  was  fighting  for  his  children's  honour, 
and  he  knew  how  to  use  a  rapier.  Two 
wounded  roysterers  on  the  floor  showed 
that,  though  his  hair  was  white,  his  arm 
was  not  benumbed  with  age.  And  now, 
with  his  slender  Toledo  blade,  he  was 
holding  his  own  against  the  bayonet  of 
his  third  antagonist,  a  man  of  twice  his 
strength  and  weight  —  the  very  same  tall 
grenadier  who  had  pegged  Major  Clumps 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  swung  him 
so  despitefuUy. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  two 
young  and  beautiful  ladies  stood  or  knelt, 
in  horrible  dread  and  anguish.  It  was 
clear  at  a  glance  that  they  were  sisters, 
although  they  behaved  very  differently. 
For  one  was  kneeling  in  a  helpless  man- 
ner, with  streaming  eyes  and  strained 
hands  clasping  the  feet  of  a. marble  cru- 
cifix. She  had  not  the  courage  to  look  at 
the  conflict,  but  started  convulsively  from 
her  prayers  at  clash  of  steel  or  stamp  of 
foot.  The  other  stood  firmly,  with  her 
hair  thrown  back,  one  hand  laid  on  her 
sisters  head,  and  the  other  grasping  a 
weapon,  her  lips  set  hard  and  her  pale 
cheeks  rigid,  while  her  black  eyes  never 
left  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  striking 
at  her  father.  At  the  first  glance  Hilary 
knew  her  to  be  the  brave  girl  who  had 
escaped  to  the  hall,  and  returned  to  share 
her  sister's  fate. 

Things  cannot  be  always  done  chival- 
rously, or  in  true  heroic  fashion.  From 
among  the  legs   of  the   reeling   Britons 


(who.  with  pipes  and  bottles  and  shouts 
of  applause,  were  watching  the  central 
combat)  Hilary  snatched  up  with  his  left 
hand  a  good-sized  wine-bag,  roughly  rent 
at  the  neck,  but  still  containing  a  part  of 
its  precious  charge.  The  rogues  had 
discovered  it  in  the  cellar,  and  guessed 
that  its  contents  were  good.  And  now, 
as  the  owner  of  the  house,  hard  pressed 
and  unable  to  reach  his  long-armed  foe, 
was  forced  to  give  way,  with  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  almost  entering  his  breast, 
and  bearing  him  back  on  his  daughters, 
Lorraine,  with  a  sweep  of  his  left  arm, 
brought  the  juicy  bag  down  on  the  back 
of  the  head  of  the  noble  grenadier.  At 
the  blow,  the  rent  opened  and  discharged 
a  gallon  of  fine  old  crusted  port  and  bees- 
wing down  the  warrior's  locks,  and  into 
his  eyes,  and  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Blind- 
ed with  wine,  and  mad  with  passion,  he 
rushed  at  his  new  assailant  ;  but  the 
Count,  as  he  turned,  passed  his  rapier 
neatly  between  the  tendons  of  his  right 
arm.  Down  fell  his  musket,  and  Hilary 
seized  it,  and  pointed  it  at  the  owner's 
breast.  And  now  the  grenadier  remem- 
bered what  he  had  quite  forgotten 
throughout  his  encounter  with  the  Span- 
iard —  his  musket  was  loaded,  and  on 
the  full-cock  !  So  he  dropped  (like  a 
grebe  or  a  dabchick  diving),  having  seen 
smart  practice  with  skirmishers. 

However,  it  must  have  gone  ill  with 
Hilary,  as  well  as  the  Count  and  his 
household,  if  succour  had  not  come 
speedily.  For  the  wassailers,  who  had 
shown  wondrous  temper  —  Mars  being 
lulled  on  the  lap  of  Bacchus  —  suddenly 
awoke,  with  equal  reason,  to  wild  fury. 
With  much  reviling,  and  condemnation 
of  themselves  and  one  another,  they 
formed  front  (having  discipline  even  in 
their  cups),  and  bore  down  the  long  room 
upon  the  enemy. 

Drunk  as  they  were,  this  charge  pos- 
sessed so  much  of  their  accustomed 
weight  and  power,  that  the  Don  looked 
on  all  as  lost,  and  could  only  stand  in 
front  of  his  daughters.  But  Hilary,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  faced  them,  as 
if  he  were  in  command,  and  cried 
"  Halt  !  "  as  their  officer. 

With  one  accord  they  halted,  and  some 
of  them  tumbled  down  in  doing  it  ;  and 
before  they  could  form  for  another  charge, 
or  mutiny  against  orders.  Corporal  White, 
with  half  a  crmpany  of  his  famous  regi- 
ment, took  them  in  the  rear,  and  smoti 
right  and  left,  and  they  fled  with  stag 
gered  consciences. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  and  his  daugh- 
ters knew  how  much  they  owed  to  Hilary, 
and  saw  the  weak  and  wounded  plight  in 
which  he  had  laboured  for  their  good, 
without  any  loss  of  time  they  proved  that 
Spaniards  are  not  an  ungrateful  race. 
The  Count  took  the  young  man  in  his 
arms,  as  well  as  he  could  without  hurting 
him,  and  kissed  him  upon  either  cheek  ; 
and  though  the  young  ladies  could  not 
exactly  follow  their  father's  example, 
they  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  want 
of  emotion  which  deterred  them.  They 
kissed  the  left  hand  of  the  wounded 
youth,  and  bent  over  it,  and  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  so  charming  and  so  full  of 
exquisite  admiration,  that  Major  Clumps, 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor  corded  —  and 
far  worse,  actually  gagged  —  longed  to 
rap  out  a  great  oath  ;  but  failed  in  his 
struggle  to  break  the  commandment. 

"  Oh,  he  is  so  hurt,  my  father  !  "  cried 
the  braver,  and  if  possible,  the  lovelier 
of  the  two  fair  maidens  ;  "you  do  not 
heed  such  things,  because  you  are  so  free 
yourself  to  wound.  But  the  cavalier 
must  be  taken  to  bed.  See  he  is  not 
capable  now  of  standing  !  " 

For  Hilary,  now  that  all  danger  was 
past,  grew  faint ;  while  he  scorned  him- 
self for  doing  so  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies. 

"  It  is  to  death  ;  it  is  to  death  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  timid  damsel.  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?  Oh  holy  saints  !  To  save  us, 
and  to  have  slain  himself  !  " 

"  Be  tranquil,  Camilla,"  said  the  Span- 
ish gentleman,  kindly,  and  without  con- 
tempt. "You  have  not  shown  the  spirit 
of  our  house  ;  but  we  cannot  help  our 
natures.  Claudia,  you  are  as  brave  as  a 
man  ;  seek  for  the  good  woman  Teresina, 
she  has  not  run  away  like  the  rest ;  she 
must  be  hiding  somewhere.  Camilla, 
release  that  other  brave  senhor.  Gen- 
tlemen all,  pray  allow  us  to  pass.'' 

Corporal  White  drew  his  men  aside, 
while  the  Count,  concealing  his  own 
slight  wounds,  led  and  supported  young 
Lorraine  through  a  short  passage  and 
into  a  bedroom,  dark,  and  cool,  and  com- 
fortable. Here  he  laid  him  to  rest  on  a 
couch,  and  brought  cold  water,  and 
sponged  his  face.  And  presently  old 
Teresina  came,  and  moaned,  and  invoked 
the  Virgin  a  little,  and  then  fell  to  and 
pulled  all  his  clothes  off,  as  if  he  were 
her  daughter's  baby.  And  Hilary  laughed 
at  her  way  of  working,  and  soothing  him 
like  some  little  pet  kid  ;  so  that  he  al- 
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most  enjoyed  the  pain  of  the  clotted 
places  coming  off. 

For  after  all  he  had  not  received  — like 
Brigadier  Walker  that  hot  evening  — 
twenty-seven  wounds  of  divers  sorts ; 
but  only  five,  and  two  bad  bruises, 
enough  to  divert  the  attention.  If  a  man 
has  only  one  place  of  his  body  to  think 
about,  and  to  be  full  of,  he  is  scarcely 
better  off  than  a.  gourmand,  or  a  guest  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  But  if  he  finds 
himself  peppered  all  over,  his  attention 
is  not  over-concentrated,  and  he  finds  a 
new  pleasure  in  backing  one  hole  of  his 
body  against  another.  In  the  time  of  the 
plague  this  thing  was  so,  and  so  it  must 
be  in  the  times  of  war. 

From  the  crown  and  climax  of  human 
misery,  Lorraine  (by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord)  was  spared.  No  doctor  was  al- 
lowed to  come  near  him.  That  fatal  step 
in  the  strongest  man's  life  (the  step 
tempting  up  to  the  doctor's  bell),  happily 
in  his  case  was  not  trodden  ;  for  the 
British  surgeons  were  doing  their  ut- 
most at  amputating  dead  men's  legs  ; 
while  Senhor  Gines  de  Passamonte  (the 
only  Spanish  graduate  of  medicine  in 
good  circles)  had  been  roasted  at  one  of 
the  bonfires  to  enable  him  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. This  was  a  well-meant  operation, 
and  proved  by  no  means  a  fatal  measure  ; 
the  jack,  however,  revolved  so  well,  that 
he  went  on  no  medical  rounds  for  three 
months. 

"  Senhor,  we  can  no  doctor  get,"  said 
the  anxious  Count  to  Hilary,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  plunge  into  English, 
of  which  he  had  tried  some  private  prac- 
tice. "Senhor,  what  is  now  to  do.-*  I 
can  no  more  speak  to  please." 

"  You  can  speak  to  please  most  nobly  ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  speak  the  grand  His- 
panic tongue  at  all,  sir." 

"  Senhor,  you  shall.  So  brave  a  gen- 
tleman never  will  find  bad  to  teach.  The 
fine  Angles  way  of  speaking  is  to  me 
very  strong  and  good  ;  in  one  year,  two 
year,  three  year,  sir.  Alas !  I  behold 
you  laughing." 

"Count,  it  was  but  a  twinge  of  pain. 
You  possess  a  great  knowledge  of  my 
native  tongue.  But  I  fear  that  after  such 
a  night  as  this  you  will  care  to  cultivate 
it  no  more." 

"  From  what  cause  ?  I  have  intelli- 
gence of  you.  But  the  thing  has  itself 
otherwise.  The  Angles  are  all  very 
good.  They  incend  my  goods,  and  they 
intoxicate  my  wines.  They  are  —  what 
you  call  —  well  to  come.  They  make 
battle  with  me  for  the  Donnas,  but  fairly, 
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very  fairly  ;  and  with  your  valiant  assist- 
ance I  victor  them.  I  have  no  complaint. 
Now  I  make  adventure  to  say  that  you 
can  speak  the  French  tongue.  I  can  do 
the  very  same  affair,  and  so  can  my 
daughters  two.  But  in  this  house  it 
must  not  be.  We  will  speak  the  Angles 
until  you  have  intelligence  of  the  Span- 
ish. With  your  good  indulgence,  Sen- 
hor.  Does  that  recommend  itself  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Excellently,  Count,"  said  Hilary. 
And  then,  in  spite  of  pain,  he  added, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  "  I  have  often 
longed  to  learn  your  magnificent  lan- 
guage.    This  opportunity  is  delightful." 

"  I  have,  at  this  time,  too  prolonged," 
Don  Miguel  answered,  with  such  a  bow 
as  only  a  Spaniard  can  make,  and  a  Span- 
iard only  when  highly  pleased  ;  "  sleep, 
sir,  now.  The  good  Teresina  will  sit  al- 
ways on  your  head." 

The  good  Teresina  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  tongue  but  her  own,  and  in 
that  she  could  do  without  any  answers, 
if  only  she  might  make  to  herself  as 
many  as  she  pleased  of  them.  She  saw 
that  Hilary  had  no  bones  broken,  nor 
even  a  bullet  in  his  body  —  so  far  as  she 
could  yet  make  out  —  but  was  sadly 
hacked  about,  and  worn,  and  weak  with 
drains  of  bleeding.  Therefore  what  he 
wanted  now  was  nourishment,  cold 
swathes,  and  sleep;  and  all  of  these  he 
obtained  abundantly  under  the  care  of 
that  good  nurse. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Major  Clumps  (to 
whom  the  Count  and  his  daughters  owed 
quite  as  much  as  they  did  to  young  Lor- 
raine) did  not  by  any  means  become  the 
object  of  overpowering  gratitude.  He 
was  neither  wounded  nor  picturesque  ; 
and  his  services,  great  as  they  were,  had 
not  been  rendered  in  a  striking  manner. 
So  that  although  he  did  his  best  —  as 
most  old  officers  are  inclined  to  do  —  to 
get  his  deserts  attended  to,  his  reward 
(like  theirs)  was  the  unselfish  pleasure  of 
seeing  inferior  merit  preferred. 

"  Of  course,"  he  cried,  after  a  preface 
too  powerful  to  have  justice  done  to  it  — 
"of  course  this  is  what  one  must  always 
expect.  I  get  bruised,  and  battered,  and 
laughed  at,  and  swung  on  a  door,  and 
gagged  and  corded,  the  moment  I  use  a 
good  English  word  ;  and  then  the  girls 
for  whose  sake  I  did  it,  and  turned  my- 
self into  a  filthy  butler,  because  I  am 
not  a  smart  young  coxcomb,  and  my 
wounds  are  black  instead  of  being  red, 
begad,  sir,  they  treat  me  as  if  I  had  been 
all  my  life  their  father's  butler  !  " 


I  The  loss  of  his  laurels  was  all  the  more 
bitter  to  the  brave  and  choleric  Major, 
not  only  because  it  was  always  happening 

—  which  multiplied  it  into  itself  at  every 
single  recurrence  —  but  also  because  he 
had  been  rapidly,  even  for  his  time  of 
life,  subdued  by  the  tender  and  timorous 
glances  of  the  sweet  young  Donna 
Camilla.  The  greater  the  fright  this  girl 
was  in,  the  better  it  suited  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  slie  expected  to  be  im- 
molated (as  the  least  of  impending  hor- 
rors), her  face  was  as  that  of  an  angel. 
The  Major,  although  trussed  tight  with 
whip-cord,  and  full  of  an  old  stocking  in 
his  mouth,  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
gazing  at  her  while  she  clasped  her  cru- 
cifix. And  that  picture  would  abide 
upon  his  retentive,  stubborn,  and  honest 
brain  as  long  as  the  brain  itself  abode. 
He  loved  an  angelical  girl,  probably  be- 
cause his  late  wife  had  been  slightly  de- 
moniac. 

Now,  by  the  time  that  our  British  sol- 
diers  had  finished  their  sack  of  Badajos 

—  which  took  them  three  days,  though 
they  did  their  best  —  and  were  beginning 
to  be  all  laid  up  (in  spite  of  their  iron 
trim  and  training)  by  their  own  excesses, 
Lorraine  was  able  to  turn  in  his  bed, 
and  to  pay  a  tender  heed  to  things.  He 
began  to  want  some  sort  of  change  from 
the  never-wearying,  but  sometimes  wea- 
risome, tendance  of  old  Teresina,  whose 
rugged  face  and  pointed  cap  would  dwell 
in  his  dreams  forever.  Of  course  he 
was  most  grateful  to  her,  and  never 
would  forget  her  kindness.  Still  he 
longed  for  a  sight  of  somebody  else ; 
ugly  or  beautiful,  he  cared  not  —  only  let 
it  be  some  other  face.  And  his  wish  was 
granted,  as  generally  happened,  and 
sometimes  only  too  graciously. 

Our  very  noble  public  schools  and  an- 
cient universities  know,  and  always  have 
known,  how  to  educate  young  people. 
From  long  experience,  they  are  well 
aware  that  all  languages  are  full  of 
mischief  ;  and  a  man  who  desires  Uiat 
element  finds  it  almost  wherever  he 
pleases.  So  that  our  authorities  did  well 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  grand  old 
form,  and  the  distance  of  two  thousand 
years.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
•poor  Hilary  had  not  learned,  either  at 
school  or  college,  even  one  irregular 
verb  of  the  fine  pervasive  and  persuasive 
language  of  all  languages.  To  put  it 
more  simply,  he  could  not  speak  French. 
In  print  he  could  follow  it,  off  and  on  (is 
most  men,  with  Latin  to  lead  them,  can) ; 
but  from  live  lips  it  was  gibberish  to  him, 
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as  even   at  this  day  it   is  to  nine 
half  out  of  ten  good  Britons. 

And  now,  when  suddenly  a  soft  rich 
voice  came  over  his  shoulder  (just  turned 
once  more  in  great  disgust  from  the 
dreary  door)  and  asked,  in  very  good 
French  indeed,  "  How  do  you  carry  your- 
self, sir  ?  "  Hilary  was  at  a  pinch  to  an- 
swer, "  Most  well,  a  thousand  thanks, 
most  well."  And  after  this  Anglo-Gallic 
triumph,  he  rolled  on  his  bandages  very 
politely  (in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the  con- 
trary) to  see  who  it  was,  and  to  look  at 
her. 

Even  in  the  gloom  of  the  shaded  win- 
dows, and  of  his  own  enfeebled  sight,  he 
could  not  help  receiving  an  impression  of 
wondrous  beauty  —  a  beauty  such  as  it  is 
not  good  for  any  young  man  to  gaze  upon, 
unless  he  is  of  a  purely  steadfast  heart, 
and  of  iron  self-control.  And  Hilary  was 
not  of  either  of  these,  as  himself  and  his 
best  friends  knew  too  well. 

The  Count  of  Zamora's  younger  daugh- 
ter, Claudia  de  Montalvan,  was  of  An- 
dalusian  birth,  and  more  than  Andalusian 
beauty.  Form,  and  bloom,  and  brilliant 
change,  and  harmony,  and  contrast,  with 
the  charm  of  soft  expression,  and  the 
mysterious  power  of  large  black  eyes  — 
to  all  of  these,  in  perfection,  add  the 
subtle  grace  of  high  lineage,  and  the 
warmth  of  southern  nature,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  fairest  English 
maid,  though  present  in  all  her  beauty, 
would  find  a  very  dangerous  rival. 

"  I  quite  forgot,"  said  the  senhorita, 
approaching  the  bed  with  most  graceful 
movement,  and  fixing  her  radiant  eyes  on 
poor  Hilary  —  "there  is  one  thing,  sir, 
that  I  quite  forgot.  My  good  father  will 
not  allow  French  to  be  spoken  by  any 
child  of  his.  He  is  so  patriotic  !  What 
a  pity,  since  you  speak  French  so  well  !  " 

Hilary  took  some  time  to  make  out 
this.  Then,  knowing  how  barbarous  his 
accent  was,  he  weakly  endeavoured  with 
his  languid  eyes  to  pierce  the  depth  of 
the  Spanish  maiden's,  and  learn  whether 
she  were  laughing  at  him.  Neither  then, 
nor  afterwards,  when  his  sight  was  as 
keen  again  as  ever,  did  he  succeed  in  pene- 
trating the  dark  profundity  of  those  bright 
eyes. 

"  How  shall  we  manage  it  ?  "  the  young 
lady  continued,  dropping  her  long  curved 
lashes,  and  slightly  flushing  under  his 
steadfast  gaze.  "  You  cannot  speak  the 
Spanish,  1  fear,  not  even  so  well  as  the 
droll  old  senhor,  who  makes  us  laugh  so 
much  down-stairs.  On  the  contrary,  I  can- 
not speak  the  English.     But,  in  spite  of 
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that,  we  must  hold  converse.  Otherwise, 
how  shall  we  ever  thank  you,  and  nurse 
you,  and  recover  you  ?  One  thing  must  be 
begun  at  once  —  can  I,  without  pain,  lift 
your  hand  ?  " 

Great  part  of  this  speech  was  dark  to 
Hilary  ;  but  he  understood  the  question 
about  his  hand,  and  kept  the  disabled 
one  out  of  sight,  and  nodded,  and  said, 
"  Oui,  senhora."  Whereupon,  to  his 
great  surprise,  beautiful  Claudia  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  caught 
his  left  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressed 
it  in  the  most  rapturous  manner,  ever  so 
many  times,  to  her  sweet  cool  lips.  And 
a  large  tear,  such  as  large  eyes  should 
shed,  gently  trickled  on  each  fair  cheek, 
but  was  cleverly  kept  from  dripping  on 
his  hand,  because  he  night  not  have 
liked  it.  And  then,  with  her  face  not  far 
from  his,  she  looked  a.t  him  with  a  long 
soft  gaze,  and  her  haii  with  the  gloss 
and  the  colour  of  a  filbert  over  the  Gua- 
diana)  fell  from  her  snowy  forehead  for- 
ward ;  and  Hilary  was  done  for. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  SAD  and  a  sorry  task  it  is  to  follow 
the  lapse  of  a  fine  young  fellow,  from  the 
straight  line  of  truth  and  honour,  into 
the  crooked  ways  of  shame.  Hilary  loved 
Mabel  still,  with  all  his  better  heart  and 
soul ;  her  pure  and  kind  and  playful  glance, 
and  the  music  of  her  true  voice,  never 
wholly  departed  from  him.  In  the  hot 
infatuation  to  which  (like  many  wiser  and 
older  men)  he  could  not  help  but  yield 
himself,  from  time  to  time  a  sudden  pang 
of  remorse  and  of  good  love  seized  him. 
Keenly  alive  to  manly  honour,  and  to  the 
goodness  of  womankind,  he  found  him- 
self playing  false  to  both,  and  he  hated 
himself  when  he  thought  of  it.  But  the 
worst  of  him  was  that  he  did  not  think 
habitually  and  steadfastly  ;  he  talked  to 
himself,  and  he  thought  of  himself,  but 
he  very  seldom  examined  himself.  He 
felt  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow,  in 
the  main,  and  meant  no'  harm  ;  and  if  he 
set  up  for  a  solid  character,  who  would 
ever  believe  him  ?  The  world  had  always 
insisted  upon  it  that  he  was  only  a  trifler  ; 
and  the  world's  opinion  is  very  apt  to 
create  what  it  anticipates.  He  offered 
excuses  enough  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  what  a  wrong  he  was  doing.  But 
the  only  excuse  a  good  man  can  accept 
is  the  bitterness  of  his  punishment. 

The  British  army,  having  exhausted 
havock  to  the  lees  and  dregs,  marched 
upon  its  glorious  way,  in  quest  of  other 
towns  of  our  allies  no  less  combustible. 
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But  many  wounded  champions  were  left 
behind  in  Badajos,  quartered  on  the 
grateful  townsmen,  to  recover  (if  they 
could)  and  rejoin  as  soon  as  possible. 
Lieutenant  Lorraine  was  one  of  these, 
from  tlie  necessity  of  his  case  ;  and  Ma- 
jor Clumps  managed  to  be  another, 
from  his  own  necessities.  But  heavily 
wounded  as  he  was  (by  one  of  Don  Mi- 
guel's daughters),  the  fighti;>g  Major 
would  never  have  got  himself  certified  on 
the  sick-list,  unless  he  had  known,  from 
the  course  of  the  war,  that  no  battle  now 
was  imminent. 

Regardless  of  his  Horace,  and  too  re- 
gardful of  cruel  Glycera,  more  than  too 
much  pined  Major  Clumps,  and  would 
have  chanted  mournful  ditties  in  a  minor 
key,  if  nature  had  only  gifted  him  with 
any  other  note  than  D.  Because  his 
junior  shone  beyond  him,  with  breach  of 
loyal  discipline.  He  might  console  him- 
self, however,  with  the  solace  offered  by 
the  sprightly  bard  —  the  endless  chain  of 
love  revolving  with  links  on  the  wrong 
cog  forever.  Major  Clumps  was  in  love 
with  Camilla ;  the  saintly  Camilla  de- 
clined from  him  with  a  tender  slope 
towards  Hilary ;  Hilary  went  downhill 
too  fast  with  violent  pangs  towards 
Claudia  ;  and  Claudia  rose  at  the  back 
of  the  wheel,  with  her  eyes  on  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

Of  all  Lorraine's  pure  bodily  wounds, 
the  worst  (though  not  the  most  painful,  as 
yet)  was  a  gash  in  his  left  side,  made  by 
pike,  or  sword,  or  bayonet,  or  something 
of  a  nasty  poignancy.  Hilary  could  give 
no  account  of  it,  when  he  took  it,  or 
where,  or  how :  he  regretted  deeply  to 
have  it  there  ;  but  beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing.  It  seemed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested cleverly,  instead  of  coarsely 
slashing  down  ;  so  far  as  a  woman  who 
had  not  spent  her  youth  in  dissecting- 
rooms  could  judge.  But  Major  Clumps 
(too  old  a  warrior  to  lose  his  head  to  any- 
thing less  perturbing  than  a  cannon-ball) 
strenuously  refused  to  believe  in  Hilary's 
ignorance  about  it.  He  had  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  young  men,  and  believed  that 
Hilary  had  fallen  into  some  scrape  of 
which  he  was  now  ashamed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  care  to  spread  it 
abroad  (for  the  honour  of  the  regiment) 
that  their  young  lieutenant  had  been  the 
first  to  leap  on  the  sword-blades  of  the 
breach  even  as  afterwards  he  was  first 
to  totter  through  the  gap  he  made.  But 
now  it  seemed  likely  that  either  claim 
would  drop  into  abeyance,  until  raked  up 
as  a  question  of  history. 


For  the  wound  in  Hilary's  side  began 
to  show  very  ugly  tokens.  It  had 
seemed  to  be  going  on  very  nicely  for 
about  a  fortnight,  and  Teresina  praised 
and  thanked  the  saints,  and  promised 
them  ten  days'  wages,  in  the  form  of 
candles.  But  before  her  vow  was  due, 
or  her  money  getting  ready,  the  saints 
(whether  making  too  sure  of  their  candles, 
or  having  no  faith  in  her  promises)  sud- 
denly struck  work,  and  left  this  good 
woman,  rags,  bottles,  and  bones,  in  a 
miserable  way.  For  violent  inflamma- 
tion began  to  kindle  beneath  the  band- 
ages, and  smiles  were  succeeded  by  sighs 
and  moanings,  and  happy  sleep  by  weary 
tossings  and  light-headed  wakefulness. 

By  way  of  encouraging  the  patient. 
Major  Clumps  came  in  one  day  with  .a 
pair  of  convalescent  Britons,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  pressed  upon  him  the 
urgent  necessity  for  making  his  will  ;  to 
leave  the  world  with  comfort  and  com- 
posure. Hilary  smiled,  through  all  his 
pain,  at  the  thought  of  his  having  in  the 
world  anything  but  itself  to  leave  ;  and 
then  he  contrived  to  say,  pretty  clearly  — 

"  Major,  I  don't  mean  to  leave  the 
world.  And  if  I  must,  I  have  nothing 
but  my  blessing  to  leave  behind  me." 

"  Then  you  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  going;  and  none  need  wish  to  hurry 
you.  Sergeant  Williams,  you  may  go, 
and  so  may  Private  Bodkin.  You  will 
get  no  beer  in  this  house,  I  know  ;  and 
you  have  both  had  wine  enough  already. 
Be  off  !  what  are  you  spying  for  ?  " 

The  two  poor  soldiers,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  getting  a  trifle  for  their  marks, 
glanced  at  one  another  sadly,  and  know- 
ing what  the  Major  was,  made  off.  For 
ever  since  the  tricks  played  with  him  by 
drunken  fellows  who  knew  him  not, 
Major  Clumps  had  been  dreadful  towards 
every  sober  man  of  his  own  regiment. 
The'course  of  justice  never  does  run 
smooth. 

This  was  a  thing  such  as  Hilary  would 
have  rejoiced  to  behold,  and  enter  into, 
if  he  had  been  free  from  pain.  But 
gnawing,  wearing,  worrying  pain  sadly 
dulls  the  sense  of  humour  and  power  of 
observation.  Yet  even  pain,  and  the  fear 
of  the  grave  with  nothing  to  leave  behind 
him,  could  not  rob  him  of  all  perception 
of  a  sudden  brightness  shed  softly  over 
all  around.  Two  lovely  maidens  were 
come  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  scatter  his 
enemies. 

Claudia  de  Montalvan  led  her  gentle 
and  beautiful  sister  Camilla,  to  thank, 
once  for  all,  and  perhaps  to  say  farewell 
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to,  their   preserver.       Camilla,  with  her ,  mourn  forever.     Cavalier,  brave  cavalier, 


sad  heart  beating  tremulously,  yet  con- 
trolled by  maiden  dignity  and  shame,  fol- 
lowed shyly,  fearing  deeply  that  her  eyes 
would  tell  their  tale.  And  thus,  even 
through  the  more  brilliant  beauty  of  her 
braver  sister,  the  depth  of  love  and  pity 
made  her,  for  the  time,  more  beautiful. 
Between  the  two  sisters  there  was  but 
little,  even  for  the  most  careful  modeller 
to  perceive,  of  difference.  Each  had  the 
purely  moulded  forehead,  and  the  per- 
fect arch  of  eyebrow,  and  the  large  ex- 
pressive eyes,  well  set  and  clearly  cut 
and  shaded  ;  also  the  other  features 
shaped  to  the  best  of  all  nature's  experi- 
ence. This  made  it  very  nice  to  notice 
how  distinct  their  faces  were  by  inner 
difference  of  mind  and  will. 

"  Senhor,"  said  Claudia  to  Major 
Clumps,  who  could  manage  to  make  out 
Spanish  ;  "  we  have  heard  that  he  is  very 
ill.  We  are  come  to  do  the  best  for 
him.  Camilla  will  pray  —  it  is  so  good 
—  and  I  will  do  anything  that  may  need. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  detain  you  longer. 
The  gentlemen  cannot  pray  at  all,  till 
they  are  in  the  holy  orders." 

The  Major  bowed,  and  grimly  smiled 
at  this  polite  dismissal ;  and  then  with  a 
lingering  glance  at  Camilla,  stumped 
away  in  silence  to  a  proper  swearing  dis- 
tance. 

His  glance  might  have  lingered  till 
dark  night  fell,  before  that  young  Donna 
returned  it.  AH  her  power  of  thought  or 
I,  hoping,  or  despairing, 
into  one  sad  gaze  at  her 
guest,  her  saviour,  and  her  love.  Care- 
fully as  she  had  watched  him  through  the 
time  when  there  was  no  danger,  she  had 
not  been  allowed  by  the  ancient  nurse  to 
come  near  him  for  the  last  three  days. 
And  even  now  she  had  been  content  to 
obey  Teresina's  orders,  and  to  trust  in 
the  saints,  with  her  calm  sweet  faith  — 
the  saints  who  had  sent  this  youth  to 
save  her  —  but  for  her  stronger  sister's 
will. 

"  Disturb  him  not,  sister,  but  let  him 
rest,"  said  Claudia,  whose  fair  bosom 
never  was  a  prey  to  gratitude  ;  "  see  you 
not  how  well  he  lies  ?  If  we  should  hap- 
pen to  cause  disturbance,  he  might  roll 
over,  and  break  into  bleeding  ;  and  then 
you  could  pray  for  his  soul  alone." 

"  Sister  mine,  you  do  not  speak  well," 
Camilla  answered,  gently  ;  "  he  has  shed 
so  much  blood  for  us,  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  bleed  more.  It  is  now  the  want  of  the 
blood,  and  the  fever,  that  will  make   us 


feeling,  fearmg 
was  gathered 


can  you  not  look  up,  and  muse  ? 

Hilary,  being  thus  invoked,  though  he 
had  no  idea  what  was  meant  —  the  lan- 
guage being  pure  Castilian —certainly 
did  look  up,  and  try  with  very  bad  suc- 
cess to  muse.  His  eyes  met  kind  Camil- 
la's first  (because  she  was  leaning  over 
him),  but  in  spite  of  close  resemblance, 
found  not- what  they  wanted  in  them,  and 
wandered  on,  and  met  the  eyes  of  Clau- 
dia, and  rested  there. 

Camilla,  with  the  speed  of  love  out- 
winging  all  the  wings  of  thought,  felt, 
like  a  stab,  this  absence  from  her  and 
this  presence  elsewhere.  And  having 
plenty  of  inborn  pride,  as  behoved  her 
and  became  her  well,  she  turned  away  to 
go,  and  leave  her  sister  (who  could  not 
pray  at  all)  to  pray  for  what  seemed  to  be 
more  her  own.  And  her  heart  was  bitter, 
as  she  turned  away. 

Claudia  (who  cared  not  one  half-real 
for  Hilary,  or  what  became  of  him  ;  and 
who  never  prayed  for  herself,  or  told  her 
beads,  or  did  any  religious  thing)  was 
also  ready  to  go,  with  a  mind  relieved  of 
noxious  duty ;  when  her  softer,  and 
therefore  nobler,  sister  came  back,  with 
her  small  pride  conquered. 

"  It  is  not  a  time  to  dispute,"  she  said, 
"nor  even  to  give  one's  self  to  pray, 
when  violent  pain  is  tearing  one.  My 
sister,  I  have  prayed  for  days,  and  twice 
as  much  by  night  ;  and  yet  everything 
grows  much  worse,  alas  !  Last  night  I 
dreamed  a  dream  of  great  strangeness. 
It  may  have  come  from  my  birthday  saint. 
The  good  Teresina  is  having  her  dinner  ; 
and  she  always  occupies  one  large  hour 
in  that  consummation.  Do  a  thing  of 
courage,  sister  ;  you  always  are  so  rich 
in  courage." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Claudia, 
smiling  ;  "you  seem  to  have  all  the  cour- 
age now." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  courage,  Claudia. 
You  are  laughing  at  me.  But  if  you 
would  only  raise  the  bandage  —  I  dare 
not  touch  the  poor  cavalier  —  where  the 
sad  inflammation  is,  that  makes  him  look 
at  you  so  —  it  is  possible  that  I  could,  or 
perhaps  that  you  could " 

"  Could  what  ?  "  asked  Claudia,  who 
was  not  of  a  long-enduring  temper  ;  "  I 
have  no  fear  to  touch  him  ;  and  he  seems 
to  be  all  bandages.  There  now,  is  that 
what  you  require  ?  "  Camilla  shuddered 
as  her  sister  firmly  (as  if  she  were  un- 
swathing a  mummy  of  four  thousand 
years)  untied  Teresina's  knots,  and  laid 
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bare  the  angry  wound,  which  was  eating 
Hilary's  life  away.  Then  a  livid  virulent 
gash  appeared,  banked  with  proud  flesh 
upon  either  side,  and  Claudia  could  not 
look  at  it. 

But  Camilla  gathered  the  courage  often 
latent  in  true  gentleness,  and  heeded 
only  in  her  heart  how  the  poor  young  fel- 
low fell  away  and  fainted  from  the  bold 
exposure,  and  falling  back,  thus  made 
his  wound  open  and  gape  wider. 

"  I  see  it  !  I  see  it  !  I  shall  save  him 
yet,"  she  cried,  in  feminine  ecstasy  ;  and 
while  Claudia  thought  her  mad,  she 
snatched  from  the  chain  at  her  zone  a 
little  steel  implement,  often  carried  by 
Spanish  girls  for  beauty's  sake.  With 
dainty  skimmings,  and  the  lightest  touch, 
she  contrived  to  get  this  well  inside  all 
the  mere  outward  mischief,  and  drew  out 
a  splinter  of  rusty  iron,  and  held  it  up 
to  the  light  in  triumph  ;  and  then  she 
went  down  on  her  knees  and  sobbed,  but 
still  held  fast  her  trophy. 

"What  is  it?  Let  me  see!"  cried 
Claudia,  being  accustomed  to  take  the 
lead  ;  "  Saint  plague,  what  is  a  mere 
shred  like  that,  to  cause  so  much  emo- 
tion ?  It  may  be  something  the  old 
nurse  put  there,  and  so  you  have  done 
more  harm  than  good." 

"  Do  nurses  put  pieces  of  jagged  iron 
into  a  wound  to  heal  it  ?  It;  is  part  of  a 
cruel  Frenchman's  sword.  Behold  the 
fangs  of  it,  and  the  venomous  rust ! 
What  agony  to  the  poor  cavalier  !  Now 
sponge  his  forehead  with  the  vinegar  ;  for 
you  are  the  best  and  most  welcome  nurse. 
And  when  he  revives  show  him  this,  and 
his  courage  will  soon  be  renewed  to  him. 
I  can  stay  here  no  longer,  I  feel  so  faint. 
I  will  oro  to  my  saint,  and  thank  her." 

When  old  Teresina  returned,  and 
found  her  patient  looking  up  at  Claudia, 
with  his  wound  laid  bare,  she  began  to 
scold  and  wring  her  hands,  and  order 
her  visitor  out  of  the  room  ;  but  the 
proud  young  lady  would  have  none  of 
that. 

"A  pretty  nurse  you  are,"  she  cried, 
"  to  leave  this  in  your  patient's  wound  ! 
Is  this  your  healing  instrument,  pray  ? 
What  will  the  Count  of  Zamora  say  when 
I  show  him  this  specimen  of  your  skill? 
How  long  will  he  keep  you  in  this  house  ? 
Oh  blind,  demented,  gorging,  wallowing, 
and  most  despicable  nurse  !  " 

That  last  word  she  pronounced  with  such 
a  bitterness  of  irony,  that  poor  Teresina's 
portly  form  and  well-fed  cheeks  shook 
violently.  "  For  the  love  of  all  the  saints, 
sweet  Donna,  do  not  let  my  lord  know 


'  this.  The  marvellous  power  of  your  bright 
eyes  has  cast  their  light  on  everything. 
:  That  poor  old  I,  with  these  poor  mem- 
I  bers,  might  have  gazed  and  gazed  for- 
ever ;  when  lo  !  the  most  beautiful  and 
:  high-born  lady  under  heaven  appears, 
'  and  saves  the  life  of  the  handsome  lord 
I  that  loves  her." 

j  "  We  will  speak  no  more  upon  this 
;  matter,"  Claudia  answered,  magnani- 
j  mously.  And  the  nurse  thenceforth 
j  was  ready  to  vow,  and  Hilary  only  too 
glad  to  believe,  that  the  sorely  wounded 
I  soldier  owed  his  life  to  a  beautiful  maiden. 
And  so  he  did  ;  but  not  to  Claudia. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  CONVENT  OF   SAN   MARCO. 

III.  —  Preacher  and  Prior. 

Savonarola  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  laymen  who  crowded  his  cloister, 
almost  displacing  his  novices,  and  who 
besought  him  to  preach  in  the  church,  a 
larger  place,  where  greater  numbers 
might  find  room.  After  some  delay, 
"smiling"  upon  his  petitioners  "with  a 
cheerful  countenance,"  he  told  them  that 
on  the  next  Sunday  he  would  read  in  the 
church,  lecture,  and  preach,  adding,  Bur- 
lamacchi  tells  us,  "  And  I  shall  preach 
for  eight  years  ;  "  which  afterwards  came 
true. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  that 
this  event  took  place.  The  church  was 
so  crowded,  the  same  authority  tells  us, 
"that  there  scarcely  remained  any  room 
for  the  Frati,  who,  in  their  eager  desire 
to  hear,  were  obliged  to  find  places  on 
the  wall  of  the  choir,  and  were  so  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  lecture,  that  scarce- 
ly any  remained  in  the  offices  of  the 
community,  and  door  and  sacristy  were 
alike  deserted.  Of  the  laymen  present, 
most  stood  all  the  time,  and  some,  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  iron  railings,  hung  from 
them  a.L  well  as  they  could,  in  their  great 
desire  to  hear."  He  preached  upon  a 
passage  in  Revelation.  "Three  things 
he  suggested  to  the  people.  That  the 
Church  of  God  required  renewal,  and 
that  immediately;  second,  that  all  Italy 
should  be  chastised  ;  third,  that  this 
should  come  to  pass  soon."  This  was 
the  very  beginning  of  his  prophetic  utter- 
ances in  Florence,  and  immense  though 
his  popularity  was,  "great  contradic- 
tions," as  Burlamacchi  says,  at  once  arose 
in  respect  to  him,  some  thinking  him 
thoroughly  sincere  and  true,  some  that 
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though  learned  and  good  he  was  crafty, 
and  some,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
foolish  visions  ;  for  in  this  first  sermon, 
amid  much  that  was  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  mixed  up  the  particular  revela- 
tions which  he  firmly  believed  were  made 
to  himself  —  a  circumstance  not  so  aston- 
ishing in  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  would 
be  now  ;  but  yet  exciting  the  contempt  of 
many  in  that  lettered  and  elegant  age. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  was  very 
great.  The  Florentines  were  totally  un- 
.  used  to  the  fervent  natural  eloquence  of 
a  preacher  who  rejected  all  traditions  of 
oratory,  and,  careless  of  fine  style  or 
graceful  diction,  poured  forth  what  was 
in  him  in  floods  of  fiery  words,  carried 
away  by  his  own  earnestness  and  warmth 
of  feeling.  To  see  a  man  thus  inspired 
by  his  subject,  possessed  by  what  he  has 
to  say,  too  much  in  earnest  to  choose 
his  phrases  or  think  of  anything — taste, 
literature,  style,  or  reputation  —  except 
that  somethin-g  which  he  is  bound  to  tell 
his  auditors,  and  which  to  them  and  to 
him  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  —  this 
is  at  all  times  a  wonderful  and  impressive 
spectacle.  No  simulation  can  attain  this 
effect  ;  the  fervour  may  be  vulgar,  it  may 
be  associated  with  narrow  views  and  a 
limited  mind  ;  but  wherever  it  exists,  in 
great  or  small,  in  learned  or  unlearned, 
the  man  possessed  by  it  has  a  power  over 
his  fellow  men  which  nothing  else  can 
equal.  Savonarola  was  neither  vulgar 
nor  limited  in  mind,  and  his  whole  soul 
was  intensely  practical,  concentrated  upon 
the  real  evils  around  him,  diverted  into 
no  generalities  or  speculations,  not  even 
diffused  abroad  upon  the  world  and  man- 
kind in  general,  but  riveted  upon  Flor- 
ence in  particular,  upon  the  sins,  strifes, 
frauds,  and  violences  which  made  the 
city  weak  and  put  her  down  from  her 
high  estate.  She  was  enslaved,  she,  once 
the  freest  of  the  free  ;  and  Savonarola 
was  burning  with  that  almost  extravagant 
love  of  civic  freedom  whicli  distinguished 
the  Italian  republics.  She  was  corru  )t, 
and  the  man  who  loved  her  like  a  mis- 
tress could  not  support  the  sense  of  her 
impurity.  It  shamed  him  and  wrung  his 
heart,  as  if  indeed  this  chosen  city  of  his 
affections  had  been  a  woman  whom  he 
adored.  So  intense,  so  personal,  were 
Savonarola's  sentiments,  that  this  image 
is  not  too  strong  to  express  them.  He 
carried  the  passionate  fervour  with  which 
a  brother,  a  father,  might  struggle  to  re- 
claim a  lost  creature  very  dear  to  him 
into  his  relations  with  the  city  which, 
now  finally  awakened  to   see  what  man- 


ner of  man  was  in  its  midst,  watched 
liim  curiously,  and  by  degrees  suffered 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  ever  more  eager 
attention  to  the  Frate  whose  power  and 
genius  it  had  at  length  discovered.  Bur- 
lamacchi  informs  us,  in  his  simple  nar- 
rative, that  the  effect  produced  upon 
those  who  heard  him  by  his, parlare  veloce 
e  injiaminativo^  was  that  of  a  miracle. 
"  The  grace  of  God  appeared,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  lofty  words  and  profound 
thoughts  which  he  gave  forth  with  a  clear 
voice  and  rapid  tongue,  so  that  every  one 
understood  him.  And  it  was  admirable 
to  see  his  glowing  countenance  and  fer- 
vent and  reverent  aspect  when  he 
preached,  and  his  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate gestures,  which  rapt  the  very  soul  of 
every  one  who  heard  him,  so  that  wonders 
and  amazing  appearances  were  seen  by 
many  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  preach- 
ing." These  wonders  were  such  as  the  de- 
vout imagination  fondly  attaches  to  all 
popular  apostles.  Some  believed  they  saw 
an  angel  on  each  side  of  him  as  he 
preached.  Some  saw  the  Madonna  in  glory 
blessinghim  with  fair,  uplifted  hand,  when 
he  blessed  the  worshippers  around.  But 
the  real  effect  of  his  sermons  was  great 
enough  to  enable  his  followers  to  dis- 
pense with  miraculous  adjuncts.  It  does 
not  appear,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  Sa- 
vonarola prej^ched,  as  is  our  English  cus- 
tom, on  every  Sunday,  or  regularly  from 
week  to  week,  but  according  to  the  wise 
practice  of  his  Church,  occasionally,  and 
in  the  seasons  appropriated  to  special 
spiritual  exercise.  By  the  Lent  of  1491 
San  Marco  had  become  too  small  for  the 
crowds  that  came  to  hear  him,  and  he  re- 
moved to  the  Duomo,  where  he  remained 
during  the  eight  years  which  was  the 
limit,  as  it  is  said  he  prophesied  it  would 
be,  of  his  mission  to  Florence  and  the 
world. 

Few  buildings  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  receive  a  preacher  so  impassioned 
and  listeners  so  intent.  The  cathedral  of 
Florence  has  not  the  wealth,  the  splen- 
dour, nor  the  daylight  of  that  great  St. 
Peters,  of  which  Michelangelo  said  that 
it  should  be  the  sister  —  "///^  graiide^ 
7na  nonpiu  bella  "  — of  Santa  Maria  dei 
Fiori.  It  has  nothing  of  the  soaring 
grace  and  spiritual  beauty  of  our  north- 
ern Gothic.  It  is  dark,  majestic,  mystic- 
al—  a  little  light  coming  in  through  the 
painted  windows,  which  are  gorgeous  in 
their  deep  colour,  not  silvery,  like  the 
old  jewel  glass  of  the  north.  The  vast 
area  is  bare  and  naked  in  a  certain  su- 
perb poverty,  fit  to  be  filled  with  a  silent, 
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voice,  veloce  e  in- 
;  up  a  glow  of  pas- 


somewhat  stern  Italian  crowd,  with  a 
mass  of  characteristic  Tuscan  faces  — 
vigorous,  harsh,  seldom  beautiful.  One 
can  imagine  the  great 
Jiaminativo  —  lightin; 
sionate  feeling  in  all  those  responsive 
gleaming  eyes  —  coming  out  of  the  dark 
circle  under  the  dome,  and  resounding 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  nave.  No  scene  could  suit  better 
the  large  bare  nobleness  of  the  place.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  cathedral  the  preach- 
er had  so  far  advanced  in  boldness,  and 
in  the  certainty  of  that  burden  of  woe 
which  he  had  to  deliver,  that  still  greater 
and  greater  "  contradictions  "  had  risen 
up  against  him.  "  When  he  thought  of 
this,"  says  Burlamacchi,  "  he  was  some- 
times afraid,  and  in  his  own  mind  re- 
solved not  to  preach  of  such  things. 
But  everything  else  that  he  read  and 
studied  became  odious  to  him."  Before 
Septuagesima  Sunday  of  this  first  Lenten 
season  in  which  he  preached  in  the  ca- 
thedral, he  seems  to  have  made  a  distinct 
pause  of  alarm,  and  a  serious  effort  to 
change,  as  Padre  Marchese  tells  us,  the 
entire  form,  style,  and  argument  of  his 
preaching.  "  God  is  my  witness,"  says 
Savonarola  himself,  "  that  the  whole  of 
Saturday  and  the  succeeding  night  I  lay 
awake  thinking,  but  could  not  turn  my- 
self, so  completely  was  my  path  closed  to 
me,  and  every  idea  taken  away  except 
this.  In  the  morning  (being  weary  with 
long  watching)  I  heard  this  said,  '  Fool, 
dost  thou  not  see  that  it  is  God's  will 
that  thou  shouldst  preach  thus?'  And 
so  that  morning  I  preached  a  tremendous 
sermon."  Burlamacchi  speaks  of  this 
same  sermon  as  mh'abile  e  stupetida.  The 
flood  which  the  preacher  had  attempted 
thus  to  restrain  broke  forth  with  fiercer 
force  than  ever.  And  even  the  very  tu- 
mults that  rose  against  him,  the  graii- 
dissima  coutraditione,  no  doubt  excited 
and  stimulated  his  hearers.  Burla- 
macchi's  description  of  the  crowds  who 
came  to  hear  him,  though  probably  it 
belongs  chronologically  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  may  be  given  here  :  — 

The  people  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  get  places  for  the  sermon,  and  came 
to  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  waiting  outside 
till  it  should  be  opened,  making  no' account  of 
any  inconvenience,  neither  of  the  cold,  nor  the 
wind,  nor  of  standing  in  winter  with  their  feet 
on  the  marble  ;  and'  among  them  were  young 
and  old,  women  and  children,  of  every  sort, 
who  came  with  such  jubilee  and  rejoicing  that 
it  was  bewildering  to  hear  them,  going  to  the 
sermon  as  to  a  wcddin;:r.     Then  the  silence 


was  great  in  the  church,  each  one  going  to  his 
place  ;  and  he  who  could  read,  with  a  taper  in 
his  hand,  read  the  service,  and  other  prayers. 
And  though  many  thousand  people  were  thus 
collected  together,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
not  even  a  "  hush,"  until  the  arrival  of  the 
children,  who  sang  hymns  with  so  much  sweet- 
ness that  heaven  seemed  to  have  opened. 
Thus  they  waited  three  or  four  hours  till  the 
Padre  entered  the  pulpit.  And  the  attention 
of  so  great  a  mass  of  people,  all  with  eyes  and 
ears  intent  upon  the  preacher,  was  wonderful ; 
they  listened  so,  that  when  the  sermon  reached 
its  end  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  had  scarcely 
begun. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  were  many 
notable  persons,  little  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  the  common  craze  after  a  popular 
preacher ;  men  whose  hearts  burned 
within  them  to  think  of  the  loss  of  their 
ancient  liberties  as  Florentines,  and  who 
instinctively  felt  that  they  had  found  in 
this  brave  Frate  and  his  passionate  grief 
over  surrounding  evils,  an  ally  and 
spokesman  beyond  their  hopes  ;  men 
who,  trained  in  Lorenzo's  court  to  an  ad- 
miration of  intellectual  power,  could  not 
but  perceive  its  presence  in  the  cowled 
Dominican  ;  and  men  voiceless  by  na- 
ture, whose  righteous  souls  were  sick 
and  sad  at  the  daily  sight  of  the  corrup- 
tion round  them.  One  of  these  latter 
was  Prospero  Pitti,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, a  wise  and  pious  old  man,  of  whom 
Burlamacchi  tells  us  that  he  too  for  years 
had  borne  his  homely  testimony  against 
the  evils  of  the  time,  prophesying,  as  so 
many  a  humble  prophet  does  in  evil  days, 
that  the  vengeance  of  God  must  soon 
overtake  the  crimes  and  vices  that  were 
visibly  rising  to  a  climax  before  his  eyes. 
The  old  canon  was  one  of  those  who 
cherished  the  beautiful  imagination  so 
long  current  in  those  ages,  and  fondly 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, of  the  Papa  Angelico,  the  heaven- 
l3'-minded  Pope,  true  Vicar  of  Christ, 
who  was  one  day  to  come,  and  revive  and 
renew  the  Christian  world,  convert  the 
infidel,  and  make  the  Churcli  glorious  as 
when  her  Divine  Founder  planted  her  on 
earth.  Among  the  wide  and  general 
prophecies  of  vague  vengeance  for  sin 
and  vindication  of  the  righteous  in  which 
this  old  priest  relieved  his  soul,  was  one, 
more  particularly,  of  many  preachers  to 
be  sent  forth  by  God  to  sound  trumpets 
of  warning  to  the  sinful,  and  especially 
among  them  of  a  prophet  who  should 
arise  in  the  order  of  the  Predicatori, 
'•  who  should  do  great  things  in  Florence, 
and  who  after  much  labour  should  die 
there."     When   the  old   canon  suddenly 
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heard  a  voice  rise  in  his  own  cathedral, 
"  intoning"  with  prophetic  iorcQ, gladius 
Domini  silver  terram,  cito  ct  velociter^ 
he  bent  his  head  between  his  hands,  and 
after  an  interval,  turning  to  his  nephew, 
Carlo  Pitti,  who  was  at  his  side  :  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  that  holy  prophet  of  whom 
I  have  talked  to  you  for  ten  years." 
Nor  was  Canon  Pitti  the  only  "devout 
person  "  who  had  note  from  Heaven  of 
the  coming  of  the  preacher.  Another 
noble  citizen  of  Florence,  passing  through 
the  Via  di  Servi  in  company  \vith  some 
of  his  friends,  one  morning  in  the  year 
1487,  before  Savonarola  had  been  re- 
called to  Florence,  felt  himself  plucked 
by  the  mantle  by  a  stranger  absolutely 
unknown  to  him,  and  whom  he  never  saw 
again,  who  drew  him  within  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  and  there  revealed  to  him,  as 
was  done  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "all 
things  that  ever  he  did  ;  "  finishing  with 
the  news  that  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  a  certain  Fra  Girolamo  of  Ferrara 
was  coming  to  Florence  to  save  the  city 
from  the  destruction  due  to  her  sins. 
This,  and  much  more,  Burlamacchi  re- 
lates, with  primitive  simplicity  and  faith  ; 
and  no  doubt  such  tales  flew  about  the 
streets,  and  added  to  the  general  interest 
in  the  preacher,  and  to  the  excitement 
with  which  his  glowing  discourses  were 
received. 

These  discourses  were  but  little  philo- 
sophical, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Savonarola  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  took  in 
hand  to  demonstrate  the  reality  and 
power  of  Christianity  by  the  light  of 
natural  reason,  leaving  revelation  and 
spiritual  authority  aside  —  a  serious  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  who  himself  saw 
visions  and  received  revelations,  but 
proving — a  doctrine  which  is  strange  to 
the  common  mind  —  the  compatibility  of 
a  certain  noble  good  sense  and  philo- 
sophical power  with  those  gifts  of  enthu- 
siasm and  lofty  imagination  which  carry 
the  inspired  soul  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  seen  and  tangible.  Nothing  is  more 
real  than  this  conjunction,  yet  nothing 
is  more  generally  wondered  at  or  more 
frequently  denied.  His  sermons,  more- 
over, were  profoundly  practical  ;  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  a  man  full  of  indignation, 
sorrow,  and  love  to  the  faulty,  the  cruel, 
the  arrogant  and  selfish,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  these  evil  qualities,  were 
still  men,  capable  of  repentance,  of  good- 
ness, blessedness,  heaven  itself,  could 
but   their    hearts    be    moved   and   their 


minds  enlightened.  Our  space  forbids 
us  to  quote  at  any  length  ;  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  an  orator,  aided  by  all  the 
power  of  sympathetic  voice,  gesture,  and 
look,  can  rarely  bear  the  ordeal  of  print, 
much  less  of  translation.  But  his  de- 
nunciations of  avarice,  usury,  and  ram- 
pant worldliness,  are  as  strenuous  and 
impassioned  as  his  exhortations  to 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  are 
touching  and  beautiful.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  prove  by  his  subor- 
dination of  rites  and  ceremonies  to  spir- 
itual truth  and  sincerity,  by  his  elevated 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  of  faith  in  Him,  and  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  that 
Savonarola  was  an  early  Luther  —  an 
undeveloped  Reformer,  an  unconscious 
Protestant.  But  he  was  a  Protestant 
only  so  far  as  every  man  is  who  protests 
against  evil  and  clings  to  the  good  — 
no  other  dissent  was  in  his  mind. 
Wherever  he  saw,  he  hated  evil  with  a 
vigour  and  passion  such  as  our  weakened 
faculties  seem  scarcely  capable  of ;  but 
Savonarola's  Protestantism  ended  there, 
where  it  began.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
qnoting  one  beautiful  passage  on  the  na- 
ture of  prayer,  which  shows  the  profound 
spiritual  sensibility  and  insight  of  the 
man. 

He  who  prays  to  God  ought  to  address  Him 
as  if  He  were  present ;  for  He  is  everywhere, 
in  every  place,  in  every  man,  and  especially  in 
the  souls  of  the  just.  Seek  Him  not  there- 
fore on  the  earth,  or  in  heaven,  or  elsewhere 
— seek  for  Him  in  your  own  hearts  ;  do  as  did 
the  prophet  who  says,  "  I  will  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  will  speak."  In  prayer,  a  man  may 
be  attending  to  the  words  and  this  is  a  thing 
of  a  wholly  material  nature  ;  he  may  be  at- 
tending to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  this  is 
rather  study  than  prayer ;  and  lastly,  his  whole 
thoughts  may  be  directed  to  God,  and  this 
alone  is  true  prayer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be 
considering  either  sentences  or  words  —  the 
mind  must  be  elevated  above  self,  and  must 
be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  God. 
Arrived  at  this  state,  the  true  believer  forgets 
the  world  and  its  wants ;  he  has  attained 
almost  a  foreshadow  of  celestial  happiness. 
To  this  state  of  elevation  the  ignorant  may 
arrive  as  easily  as  the  learned.  It  even  fre- 
quently happens,  that  he  who  repeats  a  psalm 
without  understanding  its  words,  utters  a 
much  more'  holy  prayer  than  the  learned  man 
who  can  explain  its  meaning.  Words  in  fact 
are  not  indispensable  to  an  act  of  prayer  : 
when  a  man  is  truly  rapt  in  the  spirit,  an  ut- 
tered prayer  becomes  rather  an  impediment, 
and  ought  to  yield  to  that  which  is  wholly 
I  mental.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  great   a 
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mistake  those  commit  who  prescribe  a  fixed 
number  of  prayers.  God  does  not  delight  in 
a  multitude  of  words,  but  in  a  fervent  spirit. 

These,  however,  were  the  gentler 
breathings  of  the  apostle.  Not  such  was 
the  '•'-  pi'cdica  molto  spaventosa,^^  the 
"  inirabile  e  sttipendapredica  "  with  which 
he  opened  his  ministrations  in  the  Duomo 
—  announcing  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
which  was  to  smite  the  earth  —  to  the 
great  emotion  and  fear  of  the  people  who 
heard  and  believed,  and  to  the  raising  of 
even  greater  and  greater  '■'■  contraditioni^^ 
among  those  who  resisted  his  influence. 
There  was  even,  we  are  told,  talk  in  the 
Medicean  household  in  the  Palazzo  Ric- 
cardi  of  sending  him  away  from  Florence. 
"  We  shall  do  to  this  P>a  Girolamo  as 
we  did  to  Fra  Bernardino,"  cried  the 
courtiers,  referring  to  a  Franciscan  of 
great  zeal  and  w^orth,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Florence  in  consequence 
of  the  warmth  of  his  exhortations 
against  usury,  and  his  endeavours  (suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Savonarola)  to 
found  a  Monte  delta  Pieta,  or  public  in- 
stitution for  giving  on  the  most  merciful 
terms,  temporary  loans  to  the  poor.  A 
letter  of  Savonarola's,  written  about  this 
time  to  his  dear  friend  Fra  Domenico  of 
Pescia,  who  was  absent  on  a  preaching 
expedition,  shows  the  state  of  tumult, 
yet  hopefulness,  in  which  the  prophet 
and  his  convent  were. 

"  Dearest  brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our 
affairs  go  on  well ;  indeed,  God  has 
worked  marvellously,  so  that  to  the  high- 
est point  we  suffer  great  opposition  ;  of 
which  when  you  come  back  you  shall 
have  all  the  deta-.ls,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  write.  xMany  have  doubted,  and 
still  doubt,  whether  that  will  not  be  done 
to  me  which  was  done  to  Fra  Bernardino. 
Certainly,  as  to  that,  our  affairs  are  not 
without  danger  ;  but  I  always  hope  in 
God,  knowing,  as  says  Scripture,  that  the 
heart  of  kings  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  when  He  pleases  He  can  turn 
it.  I  hope  in  the  Lord,  who  by  our  mouth 
does  much  ;  for  every  day  He  consoles 
me,  and  when  I  have  little  heart,  com- 
forts me  by  the  voices  of  His  Spirit, 
which  often  say  to  me  :  Fear  not  ;  say 
certainly  that  with  which  God  has  in- 
spired thee  ;  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ; 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  struggle 
against  thee,  but  shall  not  overcome. 
Be  comforted  then,  and  be  joyful ;  for 
our  business  goes  on  well.  ,  Do  not  be 
troubled  if  few  come  to  the  sermon   in 


that  other  city ;  it  is  enough  to  have 
said  those  things  to  a  few  —  in  a  little 
seed  there  is  virtue  hidden.  I  very  often 
preach  the  renovation  of  the  Church  and 
the  troubles  which  are  to  come,  not  of 
myself,  but  always  with  a  foundation  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  none  can 
find  fault,  except  those  whose  will  is  not 
to  live  righteously.  .  .  .  All  are  well,  es- 
pecially our  angels,  who  wish  to  be  re- 
membered to  you.  Keep  well,  and  pray 
for  me.  I  wait  your  return  with  great 
eagerness,  that  I  may  tell  you  the  won- 
derful things  of  the  Lord.  From  Flor- 
ence, the  loth  of  March,  1490."  * 

The  brother  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  in  the  midst  of  commotions, 
alarm,  and  hopelessness,  was  the  same 
brother  Domenico,  his  faithful  com- 
panion and  follower,  who  afterwards 
died  with  him ;  and  few  things  could 
be  more  touching  than  this  glimpse  into 
the  convent  and  its  tender  mention  of 
/  nostri  a?tgioli,  the  novices  whom  the 
brethren  loved,  and  in  whom  their  hearts 
found  a  natural  escape  from  the  strait- 
ness  of  monastic  life.  These  lads  no 
doubt,  in  their  white  angelical  dresses, 
were  Fra  Girolamo's  pupils  still,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  labours  on  which  he 
had  entered.  Their  cells  even  now,  all 
open  and  empty,  stand  with  pathetic  sig- 
nificance under  the  guardianship  of  that 
little  chamber  in  which  Savonarola  lived 
and  laboured,  watching  over  his  gio- 
vanetti,  his  angioti,  the  youths  in  whom 
his  tender  soul  found  children  to  love. 

While  the  work  of  the  prophet  thus 
began,  the  best  days  of  Lorenzo  were 
passing  but  too  rapidly.  Peace  was  in 
Florence,  while  all  Italy  was  in  commo- 
tion, a  phenomenon  which  is  periodically 
apparent  among  these  mediaeval  Italian 
cities  whenever  prince  or  despot  was  wise 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance among  his  less  astute  contempora- 
ries, and  secure  tranquillity  for  his  own  "^ 
state  by  judicious  manipulation  of  the 
others.  Lorenzo  had  secured  entire  con- 
trol over  the  community  which  still  called 
itself  a  republic,  and  before  this  time  had 
settled  into  that  superb  indifference  to 
all  that  might  come  after  him  which  was 
the  very  soul  of  his  philosophy  as  it  was 
the  inspiration  of  his  verse.  "The  Ma- 
gnifico,"  says  Padre  Marchese,  who  is  no 
lover  of  the  Medici,  "called  to  him,  from 
every  part  of  Italy,  men  of  genius,  writers 
and   artists   of    reputation,    in   order   by 

*  This  ousht  to  be  1491,  as  it  was  then  the  custom  to 
date  ine  year  not  from  January,  as  we  do.  but  from  tho 
25th  of  March. 
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their  works  to  distract  all  strong  and  no- 
ble intelligence  from  thoughts  of  the 
country.  So  had  Pericles  done,  and 
Augustus.  ,  .  .  Poets  of  every  kind,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  with  golden  cithern  and 
with  rustic  lute,  came  from  every  quarter, 
,to  animate  the  suppers  of  the  Magnifico  ; 
whosoever  sang  of  arms,  of  love,  of  saints, 
of  fools,  was  welcome,  and  he  who  drinking 
and  joking  kept  the  company  amused. 
First  among  them  were  Politian,  Luigi, 
and  Luca  Pulci,  Bienivieni,  Matteo  Fran- 
co, and  the  gay  genius  of  Burchiello. 
This  troop  of  parasites  went  and  came, 
now  at  the  villa  of  Careggi,  now  at  Pog- 
gio  Cajano,  now  at  Fiesole,  now  at  Cafag- 
giolo.  Lorenzo,  ready  for  anything,  now 
discussed  with  Argiropolo  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  now  with  Ficino  discoursed 
upon  Platonic  love,  or  read  the  poem  of 
the  Altercazione ;  with  Politian  recited 
some  Latin  Elegy,  or  the  verses  of  his 
own  Selva  di  Amore ;  with  the  brothers 
Pulci  the  Nencia  da  Barberiiio ;  and  when 
Burchiello  arrived,  laid  aside  his  gravity, 
and  drinking  and  singing,  recited  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Beoni,  or  of  the  Mantellaccio,  or 
some  of  his  own  Carnival  songs.  Some- 
times, a  select  band  of  painters  and  sculp- 
tors collected  in  his  garden  near  San 
Marco,  or  under  the  loggia  of  the  palace 
in  the  Via  Larga  designing,  modelling, 
painting,  copying  the  Greek  statues,  and 
the  t07'si  and  busts  found  in  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  in  Italy.  .  .  .  And  in  order  that 
the  Florentine  people  might  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  new  beatitude  (a  thing 
which  was  important  to  the  Magnifico), 
he  composed  and  set  in  order  many  myth- 
ological representations,  triumphal  cars, 
dances,  and  every  kind  of  festal  celebra- 
tion, to  solace  and  delight  them  ;  and  thus 
he  succeeded  in  banishing  from  their 
souls  any  recollection  of  their  ancient 
greatness,  in  making  them  insensible  to 
the  ills  of  the  country,  in  disfranchising 
and  debasing  them  by  means  of  temporal 
ease,  and  intoxication  of  the  senses.  .  .  . 
Of  all  these  feasts  and  masquerades  Lo- 
renzo was  the  inventor  and  master  ;  his 
great  wealth  aiding  him  in  his  undertak- 
ings. In  the  darkening  of  twilight  it  was 
his  custom  to  issue  forth  into  the  city 
to  amuse  himself  with  incredible  pomp, 
and  a  great  retinue  on  horse  and  on  foot, 
more  than  five  hundred  in  number,  with 
concerts  of  musical  instruments,  singing 
in  many  voices,  all  sorts  of  canzoni, 
madrigals,  and  popular  songs.  .  .  .  When 
the  night  fell,  four  hundred  servants  with 
lighted  torches  followed,  and  lighted  this 
bacchanalian  procession  ...  In  the  midst 


of  these  orgies  a  handful  of  foolish  youths 
were  educated  and  grew  up,  who  made 
open  profession  of  infidelity  and  lewd- 
ness, and,  laying  aside  all  shame,  gave 
themselves  up  to  every  kind  of  wicked- 
ness, emulating  each  other  in  the  depths 
of  naughtiness  to  which  they  could  at- 
tain. The  people,  with  their  usual  sense 
of  what  is  appropriate,  called  them  the 
Compagnacci." 

This  was  the  aspect  of  Florence  in  the 
days  when  Savonarola  began  his  reform. 
False  culture,  false  gaiety,  filled  the  city  ; 
art  flourished,  being  encouraged  and  pat- 
ronized on  every  hand :  and  from  the 
Magnifico,  whose  power  was  so  great  and 
whose  life  was  so  splendid,  but  all  at  the 
mercy  of  Fate,  and  ready  to  perish  in  a 
day,  down  to  the  humblest  of  his  retain- 
ers, every  one  addressed  himself  to  the 
day's  pleasure  with  that  wild  pagan  jollity 
which  is  half  despair,  and  which  knows  it 
has  nothing  to  calculate  upon  but  that 
day.  "  Di  doman  non  ci  e  contezza,''^  they 
sang.  Whosoever  can  be  glad  let  him  be 
glad,  for  no  man  knows  what  will  be  to- 
morrow. Such  were  the  songs  that 
echoed  through  the  streets.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Lorenzo,  or  any  other 
living  .man,  was  ever  consciously  wicked 
enough  to  desire  to  debauch  the  mind  of 
a  people  by  this  often  renewed  sentiment, 
but  it  was  doubtless  the  expression  of  his 
own  feelings,  as  it  is  the  superficial  senti- 
ment, at  least,  of  that  pagan  system  which 
he  tried  hard  to  bring  back.  But  Loren- 
zo, amid  all  the  gaiety  which  was  natural 
to  him,  was  a  wise  potentate  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  preacher  of  San  Marco 
very  soon  caught  his  attention  and  awak- 
ened his  interest.  When  his  courtiers 
talked  of  driving  the  Lombard  monk  out 
of  the  city,  as  they  had  driven  Fra  Ber- 
nardino, Lorenzo  would  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  share  in  the  threatenings  which 
were  no  doubt  intended  to  please  him,  but 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  bold  Dominican 
with  curiosity  and  interest,  and  not,  it 
would  almost  seem,  without  a  sense  that 
here  was  a  man  of  the  regnant  class,  like 
himself — one  of  his  own  kingly  kind, 
though  so  unlike  him  —  a  man  worth 
knowing,  worth  making  a  friend  of,  if  that 
might  be  possible.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  in- 
tercourse, forms  such  a  striking  episode 
as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  history. 

In  July  of   the   same   year,  1491,*  the 

*  Professor  Vniari,  the  latest  and  most  careful  of 
Savonarola's  biographers,  seems,  I  do  not  know  o;i 
what  ground,  to  reject  the  circuinstmtial  narrative  of 
Burlamacchi  and  other  coatemporaries,  and  to  place 
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Dominicans  of   San   Marco   elected  Fra 
Girolamo  to  be  their    I'rior,  with  the  in- 
tention, Padre  Marchese  thinks,  of  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  support  and  protect 
him,  but  very  probably  because  \hey  were 
proud  of  the  great  preacher  and  his  fame, 
and   believed  him  capable  of  every  suc- 
cess.    But  the  good  brethren  soon  found 
that  they  had  what  we  in  Scotland  call  a 
"handful"  in    their    new   prior.     It  was 
the   habit  of   the  time  that  each  newly- 
elected  superior  should  go  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to   Lorenzo  —  thank  him   for   his 
protection,  and  recommend    the  convent 
to    his   good  graces.     The  elders  of  the 
community,    prudent     men     and   politic, 
waited  discreetly  to  see  Prior    Girolamo 
do  his  duty  in  this  particular,  but  when 
they  found  him  obstinately  shut  up  in  his 
cell,  and  showing  no  inclination  to  budge, 
fear  seized  their  minds.     They  rushed  to 
the  Prior's  cell  and  demanded  why  he  did 
not  fulfil  this  duty.     "  Who  elected  me  to 
be    Prior  —  God   or   Lorenzo  .f*  "  he  said. 
What   could    the  primi  padri    answer  ? 
Their  hearts  quaking,  they   replied,  that 
of  course  it  was  God.     "Then,"  said  the 
Prior,  "  I    will  thank  my  Lord  God,  not 
mortal   men."     Poor  primi  padri  I  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  trouble  they  must 
have  been  in  at  such  a  marked  neglect  of 
authority   which    protected    the  convent. 
No  doubt  there  were  still  some  old  men 
there   who   had   been   at   San  Marco  in 
Cosimo's    day,    when    the   pater  Patrice 
came   and   lived  among  them  and  made 
them  proud.     Lorenzo,  however,  when  he 
came  to  hear  of   this,  did  not  take  it  in 
anger,  a,s  they  evidently  expected  him  to 
do.     It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  haz- 
ard a   question  as  to  what  the  real  sen- 
timents of    this   great   prince    and   able 
statesman  can  have  been.     I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the   Magnifico  had  genius 
enough    to    understand    Savonarola,   and 
to  feel  an  almost  wistful  desire  for  his 
friendship,    and   the    approval,   had    that 
been  possible  —  or  at  least  the  sympathy 
—  of  one  so  high-minded.     There  would 
seem,  too,  a  lingering  sense  of  humour  in 
the  remark  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
when  he  heard  of  the  new  Prior's  neglect 
of  him  —  a  half-amused  complaint — "A 
stranger  has  come  to  live  in  my  house," 
he  said,  "and  does  not  think  it  vTorth  his 
while  to  come  and  see  me  !"     But  it  is 
evident  that   Savonarola's  reticence  stim- 
ulated the  desire  of  the  other  to  know 
this   one  man  who  never  bowed   before 


this  election   later  in   Fra   Girolamo' s   life,    after  the 
death  of  Lorenzo. 


him.     Lorenzo  was  more  generous  than 
Haman  —  no    evil    purpose    was    in    his 
heart   towards  the  stranger  in    the  gate 
who  took  no  notice  of   his  greeting.     He 
began  to  haunt  San  Marco  with   a  curi- 
osity and  interest  which  melts  the  heart 
of  the  looker-on.     He  would  go  to  hear 
mass  in  the  church  ;  then  stray  into  the 
garden  to  walk  there,  almost  like  a  lover 
who   haunts    the  precincts  of  his  lady's 
house  in  hope  of  a  chance   meeting.     It 
had  been  the  custom  in  the  convent  when 
such    a  noble   visitor   appeared  that  the 
elders  of  the  community  should   hasten 
to  accompany  him,  to  entertain  him  with 
conversation,  and  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  the  gracious  potentate.     Accord- 
ingly when  Lorenzo  was  seen  in  the  gar- 
den walks,  off  rushed  the    friars    again, 
those  s3.mQ.  primi  padri,  deeply  conscious 
of  the  Magnifico's  power.     "  Padre   Pri- 
ore,"    they    cried,    "  Lorenzo    is    in    the 
garden  I  "     "  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?  "  said 
the  Prior,  calmly  intent  upon  his  studies. 
The  troubled  monks  were  obliged  to  say 
"  No."     "Then  let  him  take  his  walk  in 
peace,"  said  Prior  Girolamo.     Burlamac- 
chi  tells  us  that  Lorenzo  was  "  stupefied  " 
by  this  continual  resistance.     But  still  he 
was  not  wroth.     He  sent  presents  to  the 
convent  ;  he  dropped  gold  pieces   in  the 
box  —  evidently  a  very  unusual  liberality 
—  when  he  came  to  San  Marco  ;  but  Sa- 
vonarola resisted  still.    When  the  box  was 
opened  and  the   golden  saidi  seen,    the 
Prior  carefully  laid  them  aside,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Buoniiomini  di  San  Martino 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  to  the  intense 
disappointment   of    certain   good    Frati, 
who  had  already  in  their  minds  destined 
this  unlooked-for  wealth  to  the  repairs  and 
larger  needs  of  the  convent.     "  The  sil- 
ver and  copper  are  enough  for  us,"  said 
Savonarola  ;  "  we  do  not  want   so  much 
money."     Lorenzo's  disappointment  and 
mortification  at  this  most  marked  rejec- 
tion of  his  overtures  were  naturally  great. 
He    had    taken    so    much    trouble,  and 
shown  so   great  an  eagerness  to  concil- 
iate Savonarola,  that  one  feels  disposed 
to   think  that   the    Prior  was    somewhat 
churlish,  and  to  be  sorry  for  the  magnate 
thus  constantly  repulsed  in  his  efforts. 

The  next  step  which  Lorenzo  took 
seems  singularly  simple,  if  he  had  any 
real  hope  of  still  winning  over  the 
preacher,  and  was  directed  rather  to  the 
task  of  influencing  his  public  work  than 
of  gaining  his  private  friendship.  He 
sent  five  noble  citizens  of  Florence,  all 
men  of  note  and  weight,  directing  them 
to  make  pretence  of  having  gone  of  their 
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own  accord,  out  of  regard  to  the  peace  of 
the  city  and  the  good  of  the  convent,  to 
beg  Savonarola  to  moderate  the  tone  of 
his  sermons,  and  to  cease  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  general  corruption.  These 
men  were  Domenico  Bonsio  (afterwards 
the  envoy  of  the  Signoria  to  the  Pope), 
Guid'  Antonio  Vespucci,  Paolo  Soderini, 
Francesco  Valori  (a  citizen  of  the  greatest 
influence  in  Florence),  and  Bernardo  Ru- 
cellai,  the  cousin  of  Lorenzo.  How  these 
magnificent  mediaeval  figures,  in  their 
scarlet  mantles,  must  have  crowded  the 
little  cell,  with  its  one  chair  and  commo- 
dious desk,  in  which  the  Prior  lived  !  or 
perhaps  he  received  so  important  a  party 
in  the  chapter-house,  underneath  An- 
gelico's  great  fresco.  When  they  had 
stated  their  errand,  which  they  did  wUh 
much  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
abashed  in  spirit  by  the  nature  of  the 
commission,  the  Dominican  looked  at 
them  with  his  penetrating  eyes,  and  I 
read  their  secret.  "  You  tell  me  that 
you  have  come  to  me  of  your  own  ac- 
cord for  the  good  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  love  you  bear  this  convent,"  he  said,  I 
"but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  Lorenzo  de  ; 
Medici  has  sent  you  here  ;  therefore,  tell 
him  from  me,  that  though  he  is  a  Floren- 
tine, and  the  greatest  in  the  city,  and  I 
am  a  stranger,  yet  it  is  he  who  must 
leave  Florence,  and  I  who  must  remain. 
He  shall  go  away,  but  I  shall  stay."  The 
shamed  and  discomfited  ambassadors, 
themselves  deeply  impressed  by  Savona- 
rola, went  hastily  away  with  this  mes- 
sage, which  they  received  as  a  prophecy  ; 
and  the  uncompromising  Prior  told  the 
whole  story  soon  after  from  the  pulpit,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  envoys. 
After  this  the  disappointed  Magnifico, 
repulsed  in  all  his  attempts,  turned  to  a 
much  less  worthy  expedient,  quite  be- 
neath the  idea  of  him  which  his  former 
actions  induce  us  to  form.  As  he  could 
not  conciliate,  he  endeavored  to  crush 
this  rebellious  friar.  A  certain  Fra  Mari- 
ano, whose  eloquent  style  and  well-turned 
sentences  had  been  the  delight  of  all  po- 
lite church-goers  before  Savonarola  rose 
upon  the  firmament,  had  retired  to  a 
convent  built  for  him  by  Lorenzo  outside 
the  Porta  San  Gallo.  From  this  seclu- 
sion the  Magnifico  drew  him,  in  the  hope 
of  recalling  the  allegiance  of  the  Floren- 
tines to  the  courtly  orator,  whose  trained 
eloquence  and  elocution  were  far  beyond 
anything  the  Dominican  could  boast. 
Fra  Mariano  came  from  his  convent,  and 
preached  in  the  Church  of  San  Gallo, 
after  vespers,  on  Ascension  Day,   1491  ; 


but  as  he  came  with  no  good  meaning, 
out  of  hostility  to  Savonarola  and  desire 
to  please  his  patron,  his  appearance  was 
an  entire  and  painful  failure.  His  text 
was  the  verse,  "  Of  the  times  and  seasons 
knoweth  no  man  ;  "  and  his  effort  was  to 
prove  the  futility  of  the  Prior's  preach- 
ing :  but  he  lost  his  head  and  his  temper 
in  the  hot  polemical  discourse  to  which 
his  zeal  moved  him,  and  did  himself  and 
his  cause  much  more  harm  than  he  did 
to  Savonarola.  This  was  the  last  episode 
but  one  in  the  curious  conflict  which 
went  on,  without  any  personal  meeting, 
between  the  Prior  and  the  Magnifico. 
One  memorable  scene,  however,  was  yet 
to  come. 

When  Savonarola  sent  that  prophetic 
message  to  Lorenzo,  "  He  shall  go  away, 
but  I  shall  stay,"  there  was  no  doubt  a 
mysterious  prophetical  menace  involved  ; 
and  this  was  extended  in  private  conver- 
sation with  a  Franciscan  friar  who  had 
heard  Lorenzo's,  courtiers  express  their 
determination  to  drive  the  Prior  of  San 
Marco  from  the  city.  Burlamacchi  in- 
forms us  that  to  this  Franciscan,  Savo- 
narola foretold  exactly  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo within  the  year,  and  also  of  the 
Pope,  Innocent  VII L,  both  of  which  took 
place  within  the  time  indicated.  Lorenzo 
fell  ill  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year 
1492,  and  then  occurred  a  scene  which 
has  been  often  told  and  retold,  but  which 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able of  that,  or  any  time.  Lorenzo  was 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life  and  of 
his  great  powers,  Florence  at  his  feet, 
flatterers  round  him  on  every  side,  and 
everything  going  well  with  him  when  his 
summons  came.  Di  doman  71071  ci  e  C07i- 
tesza.  So  he  had  said  and  sung;  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ; 
words  often  lightly  said  and  gaily,  though 
they  embody  the  very  soul  and  essence 
of  despair.  When  that  to-morrow  comes, 
however,  few  of  the  believers  in  this  so- 
called  gay  philosophy  find  much  comfort 
in  the  eating  and  drinking,  the  revelry 
and  enjoyment,  of  the  past  ;  and  when 
it  was  Lorenzo's  turn,  suddenly  out  of 
his  sunshine  to  enter  this  gloom,  con- 
science awoke  within  him.  He  thought 
upon  certain  things  he  had  done  which 
no  charitable  interpretation  could  explain 
away  or  cheerful  sophistry  account  for, 
and  an  agony  of  desire  to  get  himself  par- 
doned arose  in  his  mind.  He  was  too 
able  and  clear-sighted  not  to  see  through 
his  own  priestly  parasites,  the  Fra  Mari- 
anos,  who  flattere  I  and  humoured  him  as 
much  as  his  secular  friends  did.     Only 
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one  man  could  the  dying  Magnifico  think 
of,  whose  absolution  would  be  sufficiently 
real  and  true  to  carry  comfort  with  it, 
and  that  one  man  was  the  Friar  who  had 
repulsed  him.  the  Mordecai  in  his  gates, 
the  Dominican  stranger,  who  no  doubt 
had  appeared  an  arrogant  and  intolerant 
priest,  notwithstanding  his  genius,  to  the 
genial  prince  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
genius,  had  condescended  to  seek  him. 
That  this  should  have  been  the  case  is  a 
singular  and  touching  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Lorenzo.  He  sent  to  San 
Marco  for  the  Prior  when  he  felt  his 
state  desperate.  "  I  am  not  the  person 
he  wants  ;  we  should  not  agree  ;  and  it 
is  not  expedient  that  I  should  go  to  him," 
said  Savonarola.  Lorenzo  sent  back  his 
messenger  at  once,  declaring  his  readi- 
ness to  agree  with  the  Prior  in  every- 
thing, and  to  do  whatever  his  reverence 
bade  ;  upon  this  promise  Savonarola 
went.  It  was  in  the  villa  of  Careggi, 
amid  the  olive  gardens,  that  Lorenzo  lay, 
dying,  among  all  the  beautiful  things  he 
loved.  As  the  prior  took  his  way  through 
the  Porta  San  Gallo  up  the  hill,  with  the 
companion  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow 
him,  he  told  this  monk,  "  Gregorio 
vecchio,"  that  Lorenzo  was  about  to  die. 
Probably  there  was  little  prodigy  in  this, 
but  everything  the  prophet  said  was  nat- 
urally looked  upon  by  his  half-adoring 
followers  as  prophecy.  When  the  two 
monks  reached  the  beautiful  house  from 
which  so  often  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
had  looked  out  upon  his  glorious  Florence, 
and  where  all  his  luxury,  learned  and  gay, 
had  culminated,  the  Prior  was  led  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  owner  of  all  these 
riches  lay,  hopeless  and  helpless  in  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  prime  of  his  days, 
with  visions  of  sacked  cities  and  robbed 
orphans  distracting  his  dying  mind,  and 
no  aid  to  be  got  from  either  beauty  or 
learning.  "  Father,"  said  Lorenzo, 
"there  are  three  things  which  drag  me 
back,  and  throw  me  into  despair  —  and  I 
know  not  if  God  will  ever  pardon  me  for 
them."  These  were  the  sack  of  Volterra, 
the  robbery  of  the  Monte  delle  Fanciulle, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Pazzi.  To  this 
Savonarola  answered  by  reminding  the 
penitent  of  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  it  is 
best  to  quote  in  full  the  detailed  and 
simple  narrative  of  Burlamacchi. 

"  Lorenzo,"  he  said,  "  be  not  so  despair- 
ing, for  God  is  merciful,  and  will  be 
merciful  to  you,  if  you  will  do  the  three 
things  I  will  tell  you."  Then  said  Lo- 
renzo, "What  are  these  three  things  .?  " 
The  Padre   answered,  "  The  first  is  that 
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you  should  have  a  great  and  living  faith, 
that  God  can  and  will  pardon  you."  To 
which  Lorenzo  answered,  "  This  is  a 
great  thing,  and  I  do  believe  it."  The 
Padre  added,  "  It  is  also  necessary  that 
everything  wrongfully  acquired  should 
be  given  back  by  you,  in  so  far  as  you 
can  do  this,  and  still  leave  to  your  chil- 
dren as  much  as  will  maintain  them  as 
private  citizens."  These  words  drove 
Lorenzo  nearly  out  of  himself  ;  but  after- 
wards he  said,  "  This  also  will  I  do." 
The  Padre  then  went  on  to  the  third 
thing,  and  said,  "  Lastly,  it  is  necessary 
that  freedom,  and  her  popular  govern- 
ment according  to  republican  usage, 
should  be  restored  to  Florence."  At 
this  speech  Lorenzo  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  nor  even  said  another  word. 
Upon  which  the  Padre  left  him  and  went 
away  without  other  confession. 

We  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  more 
remarkable  scene.  Never  before,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  had  these  two  nota- 
ble beings  looked  at  each  other  face  to 
face,  or  interchanged  words.  They  met 
at  the  supreme  moment  of  the  life  of  one, 
to  confer  there  upon  the  edge  of  eternity, 
and  part  —  but  not  in  a  petty  quarrel; 
each  great  in  his  way,  the  prince  turning 
his  face  to  the  wall  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  the  friar  drawing  his  cowl  over 
his  head,  solemn,  unblessing  but  not  un- 
pitiful  —  they  separated  after  their  one. 
interview.  "  Talking  of  Lorenzo  after- 
wards, the  Padre  would  say  that  he  had 
never  known  a  man  so  well  endowed  by 
God  with  all  natural  graces,  and  that  he 
grieved  greatly  not  to  have  been  sooner 
called  to  him,  because  he  trusted  in  the 
grace  of  God  that  Lorenzo  might  then 
have  found  salvation."  Curious  revenge 
of  one  great  soul  upon  another:  the 
prince  had  sought  the  unwilling  preacher 
in  vain,  when  all  was  well  with  Lorenzo  ; 
but  the  preacher  "  grieved  greatly  "  not 
to  have  been  sooner  called,  when  at  last 
they  met,  and  Savonarola  recognized  in 
the  great  Medici,  a  man  worth  struggling 
for,  a  fellow  and  peer  of  his  own. 

Thus  Lorenzo  died  at  forty-four,  in  the 
height  of  his  days,  with  those  distracting 
visions  in  his  dying  eyes  —  "  Che  quasi 
7iii po7idano  in  disperasiotie  "  —  the  sacked 
city,  the  murdered  innocents  of  Pazzi 
blood,  the  poor  maidens  robbed  in  their 
orphanage : 

In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  of  the 
dying ! 

He  had  been  victorious  and  splendid. 
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all  his  days,  but  the  battle  was  lost  at 
last,  and  the  prophet  by  the  side  of  his 
princely  bed  intimated  to  Lorenzo,  in 
that  last  demand  to  which  he  would  make 
no  answer,  the  subversion  of  all  his  work, 
the  downfall  of  his  family,  the  escape  of 
Florence  from  the  skilful  hands  which 
had  held  her  so  long.  The  spectator 
looking  on  at  this  strange  and  lofty  conflict 
of  the  two  most  notable  figures  of  their 
time,  feels  almost  as  much  sympathy  for 
Lorenzo,  proud  and  sad,  refusing  to  con- 
sent to  that  ruin  which  was  inevitable,  as 
with  the  patriotic  monk,  lover  of  freedom 
as  of  truth,  who  could  no  more  absolve  a 
despot  at  his  end  than  he  could  play  a 
courtier's  part  during  his  life.  As  that 
cowled  figure  traversed  the  sunny  marbles 
of  the  loggia,  in  the  glow  of  the  April 
morning,  leaving  death  and  bitterness 
behind,  what  thoughts  must  have  been 
in  both  hearts  !  The  one,  sovereign  still 
in  Florence,  reigning  for  himself  and  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  proudly  and  sadly 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  holding 
fast  the  sceptre  though  his  moments 
were  numbered.  The  other,  not  less 
sadly,  a  sovereign  too,  to  whom  that 
sceptre  was  to  fall,  and  who  should  reign 
for  God  and  goodness,  went  forth  into 
the  spring  sunshine,  life  blossoming  all 
about  him,  and  the  City  of  Flowers  lying 
'before  him,  white  campanile  and  red 
'dome  glistening  in  the  early  light.  Life 
•with  the  one,  death  with  the  other  ;  but 
nature  calm  and  fair,  and  this  long-lived 
'everlasting  earth,  to  which  men  great 
and  small  are  things  of  a  moment,  incir- 
cling  both.  Careggi  still  stands  smiling 
on  the  wealthy  slope,  looking  from  its 
many  windows  and  its  painted  loggia 
upon  Florence,  proving  that  its  great 
master  was  wrong  when  he  sang  "Z>/ 
dotnan  non  ci  i  contezzaj''''  for  this  far 
distant  to-morrow  has  more  knowledge 
of  that  death-bed  scene  of  his  than  of  all 
the  festas  and  all  the  singing  that  has 
happened  there  since  his  time. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  died,  leaving,  as 
such  men  do,  the  deluge  after  him,  and 
a  foolish  and  feeble  heir  to  contend  with 
Florence  roused  and  turbulent,  and  all 
the  troubles  and  stormy  chances  of  Ital- 
ian politics  ;  while  the  Prior  of  San  Mar- 
co returned  to  his  cell  and  his  pulpit  — 
from  which  for  a  few  years  thereafter  he 
was  to  rule  over  his  city  and  the  spirits 
of  men — a  reign  more  wonderful  than 
any  that  Florence  ever  saw  ! 


'  From  Blackwood's  Ma  jazine. 
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BROTHER. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

So  early  as  next  morning  the  messen- 
ger of  vengeance  had  gone  like  a  fiery 
cross  all  over  Eskside  —  up  the  water  and 
down  the  water,  placarded  in  the  hamlets, 
sent  flying  by  the  post  all  over  the  coun- 
ty. It  came  by  the  morning's  post  to 
Rosscraig  itself.  The  man  who  went  for 
the  letters  got  a  copy  from  somebody, 
which  was  given  with  much  solemnity  and 
secrecy  to  Harding  the  butler  for  his  pri- 
vate information.  The  upper  servants 
laid  their  heads  together  over  it  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  with  fright,  and  yet 
with  that  almost  agreeable  excitement 
which  moves  a  little  community  when  any 
great  event  happens  to  the  heads  of  it. 
Excitement  is  sweet,  howsoever  it  comes  ; 
and  the  grim  pleasure  which  servants 
often  seem  to  enjoy,  even  in  "a  death  in 
the  family  "  is  curious  to  behold.  This 
was  much  more  piquant  than  a  death,  and 
nobody  could  tell  to  what  it  might  lead  ; 
and  then  there  was  the  thrilling  suspense 
as  to  who  should  venture  to  tell  it  to  my 
lord  and  my  lady,  and  how  they  would 
take  it  when  they  found  it  out. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  through 
Harding's  elaborate  care  to  keep  it  from 
his  master  that  it  was  found  out.  Lord 
Eskside  was  in  his  library  before  break- 
fast, very  busy  with  his  lists  of  voters,  and 
the  calculations  of  each  district  and  poll- 
ing-place, all  of  which  agreed  so  delight- 
fully in  the  certain  majority  which  must 
carry  Val  triumphantly  to  his  place  in 
Parliament  —  a  triumph  which,  all  the 
more  perfect  that  it  was  late,  filled  the 
old  lord's  heart.  His  wrinkled  forehead 
was  smoothed  out  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
an  elixir  of  life  ;  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
almost  white  now,  were  still,  or  nearly 
so ;  his  under  lip  had  subsided  peace- 
fully. How  many  disappointments  had 
passed  over  that  rugged  old  head  !  His 
son  Richard  had  been  nothing  but  one 
disappointment  from  beginning  to  end, 
sometimes  giving  acute  pain  —  always  a 
dormant  dissatisfaction  to  his  parents. 
For  years  and  years  he  had  been  lost  to 
them  altogether:  he  had  sinned  like  a 
prodigal,  bringing  in  a  wild  and  miserable 
romance  into  the  family  records,  without 
making  up  for  his  sin  by  the  prodigal's 
compensating  qualities,  —  the  readiness 
to  confess,  the  humility  of  asking  pardon. 
Richard  had  done  badly  by  his  family, 
yet  was  as  proud,  and  took  up  as  superior 
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a  position,  as  if  he  had  done  well.     He 
had  not  only  disappointed  but   scorned 
his  father's    hopes.     Neither   father  nor 
mother  had  any  comfort  in  him,  any  good 
of  him,  any  more  than  if  they  had  no  son. 
But   there  was  recompense  for  all  their 
suffering  in  Val  ;  he  was  altogether  their 
own,    their   creation  :    and    the    pleasure 
with    which    the    old   lord  found   all  his 
hopes    realizing   themselves  in  this  boy, 
who  was  still  young  enough  to  be  under 
his  own  influence,  to  take  his  opinions  as 
a  kind  of  credo   and  symbol   of   faith,  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  and  take  up  the  in- 
heritance of  the    Rosses,  as  he  had  per- 
fected  and   filled  it  up  during  his  long 
life  —  was,  I  think,  far  greater,  more  per- 
fect and  delightful,  than  the  success  of 
any  middle-aged  man  like   Richard,  who, 
as  old  Jean   Moffatt   said,   was  quite  as 
old  if  not  older  than  himself,  could  have 
given  him.     There  were  a  hundred  things 
in  Richard's   character   that  jarred  upon 
his  father,  which    his   good  sense    made 
him  accept  and  submit  to,  knowing  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  shape 
a  man   of   the  world,  who  half   despised 
even  while  he  respected  his  rustic  father, 
into   anything  like  his  own  image.     But 
there  was  nothing  yet  which  was  grieving 
or   contradictory   in  Val.     The  boy  was 
passionate,  but  then  every  boy  had  some 
defect ;  and  a  little  wayward  and  wilful  if 
roused,  but  always  submissive  as  a  child 
to  the  arguments  of  affection,  and  candid 
to  understand  when  he,  was  wrong.    Lord 
Eskside  saw  with  fond  eyes  of  affection, 
and   heard   from    every  one  —  scholastic 
Grinders,  and  persons  in  society,  and  men 
of  the  world  —  that  no  more   promising 
lad  could  be  than  this  hero  of   his,  who 
had   accepted  all  his  schemes  and  fallen 
in  with  all  his  views.     To  attain  this  rare 
pleasure  in  your  old  age  is  not  a  common 


because  he  knew  how  rare  it  was. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  rose  from  his 
library  table  and  his  lists  of  voters,  and 
stalked  out  with  his  hands  clasped  under 
his  coat  tails,  to  look  at  the  great  regis- 
tering thermometer  which  hung  outside 
on  the  shady  corner  at  the  west  wing. 
When  he  came  into  the  hall.  Lord  Esk- 
side saw  Harding  in  the  distance,  poring 
over  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
—  a  large  white  broadsheet,  very  much 
like  Val's  address,  of  which  there  were 
some  copies  about  the  house.  Harding's 
obtusity  was  a  joke  with  the  old  lord. 
"Has  he  not  got  the  sense  of  it  into  his 
old  noddle  yet .''  "  he  said  to  himself,  half 
laughing,  and  watched  with  quiet  amuse- 


ment the  butler's  absorption.  Lord  Esk- 
side's  patience,  however,  was  none  of  the 
longest,  and  he  called  Harding  before 
many  seconds  had  passed.  The  man  was 
too  much  occupied  to  hear  him,  and  did 
not  stir.  Then  the  old  lord,  half  irri- 
tated, half  laughing,  called  again.  "If 
that's  Mr.  Ross's  address  you  are  reading, 
bring  it  here,  you  haverel,  and  I'll  ex- 
plain it  to  you,"  he  said.  Harding  turned 
round  with  a  scared  look,  and,  crushing 
up  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket  with  hurried  and  almost  osten- 
tatious panic. 

"  It's  not  Mr.  Ross's  address,  my  lord," 
he  said. 

"  Hey  !  what  is  it  then  ?  —  let  me  see. 
Lord  bless  us,  man  !  "  said  his  irascible 
master,  "  why  do  you  put  on  that  look  t 
What  is  it  ?     Let  me  see  !  " 

"  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  it's  nothing  — 
nothing  of  the  least  consequence,"  said 
Harding.  "  Y^ur  lordship  would  not 
look  twice  at  it  ;  it's  nothing,  my  lord." 
And  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  pocket,  as 
if  to  defend  that  receptacle  of  treason, 
and  stood  with  the  air  of  the  hero  in  the 
poem  — 

Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

Harding,  for  the  first  time   in  his  life, 


was  melodramatic  in  his  determination  to 
^  give  his  blood  sooner  than  this  objection- 
able paper.  While  the  old  lord  stood 
looking  at  him  half  alarmed,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  impatient,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing strayed  from  her  room,  which  was 
within  reach  of  the  voices,  as  it  was  her 
habit  to  do  when  her  husband  was  audible 
in  too  prolonged  colloquy  with  my  lord. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  "what 
has  that  haverel  of  a  man  of  yours  got  in 
his  pocket  ?  I  never  can  get  a  word  of 
sense  out  of  him,  as  you  well  know." 

"  Hoots,  my  lord,  it's  some  of  his  non- 
sense papers.  What  have  you  in  your 
pocket,  man  ?  Cannot  you  give  my  lord 
a  sensible  answer  ?  It's  some  of  the 
squibs  or  things  about  yon  auld  Seisin, 
the  lawyer  body  that's  set  up  against  us, 
—  a  bonnie  like  thing  in  our  county, 
that  has  never  had  a  Whig  member  as 
lang  as  I  can  mand." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  mol- 
lified ;  "  it's  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
publish  any  squibs.  Let's  see  it,  Hard- 
ing,—  and  don't  look  so  like  a  gowk,  if 
you  can  help  it.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  man  ?  " 

"  Give  it  him  without  more  ado,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Harding  peremptorily  to  her 
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spouse. 


He    maun    see    it   sooner  or 


later,  and  he'll  think  we've  something  to 
do  wi'  it  if  you  keep  it  back.  Here's  the 
paper,  my  lord.  Na,  it's  no  a  squib  on 
auld  Seisin.  I'm  thinking  it's  something 
on  the  other  side." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  other 
side  ?  "  said  Lord  Eskside,  his  eyebrows 
beginning  to  work  as  he  snatched  it  out 
of  her  hand. 

'•  Nae  doubt  they  have  their  squibs 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  making  her  es- 
cape with  as  unconcerned  a  face  as  pos- 
sible. The  husband,  on  the  contrary, 
stood  gaping  and  pale  with  horror,  not 
knowing  what  thunderbolt  might  burst 
upon  him  now. 

The  old  lord  smoothed  the  crumpled 
paper,  and  held  it  out  before  him  at  a 
distance  to  read  it  without  his  spectacles. 
He  stood  so  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
went  back  into  the  library,  and  shut  the 
door.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  asked  that  my  lady  should 
be  called.  "  Ask  Lady  Eskside  to  be  so 
good  as  to  come  to  me  here,"  he  said,  in 
strange  subdued  tones,  without  looking 
up.  This  was  a  very  unusual  summons. 
In  all  the  common  affairs  of  life  he  went 
to  her,  and  it  was  only  when  something 
more  grave  than  usual  happened  in  the 
house  that  Lord  Eskside  sent  for  his 
wife.  He  did  not  rise  when  she  came  in, 
which  she  did  at  once,  her  old  face  flushed 
with  alarm.  All  the  ruddy  rustic  colour 
had  gone  out  of  my  lord's  face  ;  his  very 
hand  was  pallid  which  held  the  paper. 
He  drew  a  chair  close  to  him  with  his 
other  hand,  and  called  to  her  impatiently, 
"  Come  here,  Catherine,  come  here  !  " 

"  What  has  happened?"  Her  eye  ran 
over  the  papers  on  the  table,  looking  for 
the  yellow  cover  of  a  telegram  —  thinking 
of  her  absent  son,  as  mothers  do.  If  it 
was  nothing  about  Richard,  it  could  not 
be  anything  very  terrible.  Having  satis- 
fied herself  on  this  point,  she  sat  down  by 
him,  and  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  My  dear,  you  are  not  well  ?  " 

"Never  mind  me,"  he  said;  *' I  am 
well  enough.     Read  that." 

Lady  Eskside  looked  at  it,  wondering, 
then  looked  up  at  him,  gave  a  low  cry, 
and  drew  it  towards  her.  This  was  what 
she  read  :  — 

"  To  the  free  and  independe7tt  Electors  of 

Eskshire. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  You  were  called  upon 
to   listen    to,   applaud,   and   accept    cer- 
tain statements  yesterday,  coming  from 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  John  Singleton, 


and  other  great  personages  of  the  county, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  examine 
dispassionately  before  acting  on  them  so 
far  as  to  send  to  Parliament  as  your  rep- 
resentative a  young  man  possessing  no 
real  right  to  such  an  honour. 

"  I  mean  to  say  nothing  against  the 
gentleman  calling  himself,  and  called  by 
others,  Mr.  Valentine  Ross.  He  is  young 
and  absolutely  untried  ;  therefore,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  done  any- 
thing to  justify  his  claims  on  your  sup- 
port, it  is  equally  true  that  he  has  done 
nothing  to  invalidate  them,  so  far  as  he 
possesses  any.  This,  however,  is  the 
fundamental  question  which  I  wish  to  as- 
sist you  to  examine.  What  are  his  claims 
upon  you  ?  They  are  those  of  Lord  Esk- 
side's  grandson,  heir  of  one  of  the  most 
considerable  families  in  the  county  —  a 
family  well  known  and  respected  by  all 
of  us,  and  about  whose  principles  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  any  more  than  of  their 
high  honour  and  estimation  in  the  dis- 
trict. These  are  the  pretensions  of  th2 
party  who  support  Mr.  Ross  as  a  candi- 
date for  your  suffrages.  Sir  John  Single- 
ton—  and  no  one  can  respect  Sir  John 
more  than  I  do,  or  would  give  more 
weight  to  his  opinion — introduced  his 
name  to  you  with  high  eulogies,  as  'one 
born  among  us,  brought  up  among  us, 
the  heir  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  families  in  the  county.' 
Now  the  question  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  is  straightforward  and  simple  —  '  Is 
this  true  ? '  Sir  John's  first  statement  is 
of  course  to  be  taken  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  I  will  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to 
press  it,  for  we  all  know  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  was  not  born 
among  us.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Eskside,  as  most  of  you  are  aware, 
when  a  child  of  about  seven  years  old. 
How  did  he  make  his  first  appearance  ? 
Was  he  brought  home  carefully,  out  of 
one  comfortable  nursery  into  another, 
under  the  charge  of  suitable  nurses  and 
attendants,  as  our  own  children  are,  and 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  son  of  the 
Honourable  Richard  Ross  —  a  man  hold- 
ing an  important  appointment  in  her  Maj- 
esty's diplomatic  service,  and  the  heir  of 
an  old  title  and  very  considerable  estate 

—  would  be?  I  answer,  unhesitatingly, 
No.  The  child,  in  the  dress  and  with  the 
appearance  of  a  tramp  child,  was  brought 
to  Lord  Eskside's  door  by  a  female  tramp 

—  a  wandering  vagrant  —  who  lodged 
that  night  in  a  low  tavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  thrust  in  at  the  door, 
and    left    there    without    a    word  ;    and 
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equally  without  a  word  be  was  re- 
ceived. The  persons  who  were  present 
knew  that  no  message  nor  letter  nor 
token  of  any  kind  was  sent  with  the  child. 
He  was  left  like  a  parcel  at  Lord  Esk- 
side's  door.  Lord  Eskside  immediately 
after  announced  to  the  world  that  his 
grandson  had  been  sent  to  him,  to  be 
brought  up  at  home.  And  the  child  thus 
strangely  introduced,  without  mother, 
without  pedigree,  without  resemblance, 
without  a  single  evidence  of  his  identity, 
is  the  young  gentleman  who  is  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Ross, 
and  who  now  asks  our  suffrages  on  his 
family's  merits  rather  than  his  own. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  one  to  disre- 
gard any  claim  which  a  man,  who  has  in 
any  way  served  his  country,  makes  upon 
his  own  merits.  To  such  a  man  I  reckon 
it  an  impertinence  to  ask  any  question  as 
to  his  pedigree.  But  when  a  young  man 
says  to  me,  Elect  me,  because  I  am  my 
father's  son,  I  ask.  Is  it  certain  that  he  is 
the  son  of  the  man  he  claims  as  father  ? 
All  that  we  know  of  his  history  is  against 
it.  His  reputed  father  has  studiously 
kept  out  of  the  way.  Why,  if  he  is  Rich- 
ard Ross's  son,  whom  we  all  know,  is  not 
Richard  Ross  here  to  acknowledge  him  ? 
Instead  of  Richard  Ross,  we  have  noth- 
ing but  a  fond  old  man  who  has  adopted 
an  ingratiating  boy.  Lord  Eskside  has  a 
right  to  adopt  whom  he  pleases  ;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  set  up  some  base-born 
pretender  —  some  chance  child  thrown 
on  his  bounty  —  as  the  heir  of  his  hon- 
ours and  the  representative  of  his  family. 
Will  you  send  to  Parliament,  as  a  Ross 
of  Eskside,  an  old  man's  pet  and  pen- 
sioner, a  supposititious  heir?  or  will  you 
not  rather  demand  a  searching  inquiry 
into  a  history  so  mysterious,  before  you 
strengthen,  by  your  election  of  him,  the 
pretended  rights  of  an  impostor  ?  He 
may  be  an  innocent  impostor,  for  I  say 
nothing  against  the  young  man  in  his  own 
person  ;  but  until  his  claims  have  been 
investigated,  and  some  reasonable  evi- 
dence afforded,  an  impostor  he  must  be 
considered  by  all  Eskside  men  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  have  everything  about  them 
honest  and  above-board. 

"  An  Eskside  Elector." 

"The  demons  !  "  cried  Lady  Eskside. 
Hot  tears  were  shining  in  her  eyes, 
forced  there  by  pressure  of  rage  and 
shame.  She  clenched  her  hand  in  spite 
of  herself.  "  Oh,  the  word's  not  bad 
enough  !  Devils  themselves  would  have 
more  heart." 


"  It's  Sandy  Pringle's  doing,"  said 
the  old  lord.  "  I  thought  he  was  too 
mim  and  mild.  He's  been  preparing  it 
these  dozen  years  ;  and  now  the  moment's 
come,  and  he's  struck  home." 

"  It's  too  bad  for  Sandy  Pringle,"  said 
the  old  lady,  pushing  her  chair  from  the 
table.  "  Oh  no,  no ;  it's  too  bad  for 
that  ;  the  man  has  bairns  of  his  own." 

And  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
with  sheer  pain,  "  We  were  never  ill  to 
anybody,"  she  moaned ;  "  never  hard- 
hearted that  I  know  of.  Oh,  my  poor 
old  lord! — just  when  your  heart  was 
light,  and  you  had  your  way  ! " 

She  turned  upon^him  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  pain  with  a  pathetic  pity,  and 
the  two  pairs  of  tremulous  old  hands 
clasped  each  other  closely  with  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  far  deeper  than  any  words. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  taken  much 
to  bring  a  tear  down  the  old  lord's  rug- 
ged cheek  as  well  as  his  wife's.  The 
blow  had  gone  straight  to  his  heart. 
Pain  —  helpless,  bitter,  penetrating, 
against  which  the  sufferer  surprised  by 
it  can  do  nothing  but  make  a  speechless 
appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  —  was  the 
chief  sensation  of  his  mind.  He  was  so 
unprepared  and  open  to  attack,  so  happy 
and  proud,  glad  and  rejoicing  in  the  last 
evening  lights,  which  were  so  sweet. 
For  the  first  moment  neither  of  them 
could  think  —  they  could  only  feel  the 
pain. 

Then  came  a  sense  of  what  had  to  be 
done,  which  roused  the  old  pair  from  the 
pang  of  the  first  shock.  "  It  will  be  all 
over  the  county  this  morning,"  said  Lord 
Eskside.  "  Of  that  we  may  be  sure.  A 
man  could  not  be  bad  enough  to  do  so 
much  without  being  bad  enough  to  do 
more.  We'll  say  nothing  about  it,  Cath- 
erine ;  especially,  we'll  tell  the  boy  noth- 
ing about  it.  Leave  him  at  peace  for  the 
moment ;  to-morrow  he  is  sure  to  hear  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  as  soon  as  break- 
fast is  over,  I'll  make  some  excuse,  and 
drive  over  to  Castleton.  We'll  keep  him 
out  of  the  way.  I'll  see  Lynton,  and  Sir 
John,  and  as  many  more  of  the  commit- 
tee as 
done.' 

"You'll  tell  them  how  false  it  all  is, 
and  how  devilish,"  said  my  lady;  "dev- 
ilish, that  is  the  only  word." 

"  Devilish,  if  you  please,"  said  Lord 
Eskside  ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  say  it's 
false  ?     Half  the  county  knows  it's  true." 

Lady  Eskside  stopped  the  contradic- 
tion which  came  to  her  lips.  She  wrung 
her  hands  in  that  impotence  which  it  is  so 
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much  harder  on  the  strong  to  bear  than 
on  the  weak.  "  Oh,  that  woman  !  that 
woman  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  the  harm  she  has 
done  to  me  and  mine  !  " 

"  I  will  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
them,"  said  Lord  Eskside  ;  "  there  is 
nothing  else  for  it  now  —  they  must  hear 
everything.  At  times  it  may  be  prudent 
to  hold  your  peace  ;  but  when  you  must 
speak,  you  must  speak  freely.  I  will  tell 
them  everything.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  it  long  ago." 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  need  of  telling  them  ?  " 
cried  my  lady  —  "  do  you  think  they  don't 
know  ?  Ay,  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  do 
what  seems  to  you  good,  my  good  man. 
It's  like  to  break  my  heart  ;  but  I  am 
most  sorry  for  you,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Dry  your  eyes  now,  Catherine,"  he 
said,  hoarsely  ;  "  we  must  not  show  our 
old  eyes  red  to  all  these  strangers.  Come, 
the  bell  has  rung,  and  we'll  all  be  the  bet- 
ter of  our  prayers." 

They  went  in,  arm  in  arm,  to 
dining-room,  where  the  servants  were 
waiting,  more  curious  than  can  be  de- 
scribed, to  see  how  my  lord  and  my  lady 
"  were  taking  it."  They  had  no  satis- 
faction, I  am  glad  to  say.  The  old  lord 
read  his  short  "  chapter,"  and  the  short 
prayer  which  followed,  in  a  tone  in  which 
the  most  eager  ear  could  detect  no  fal- 
tering. And  my  lady,  if  perhaps  not  so 
buoyant  in  her  aspect  as  yesterday,  did 
not  betray  herself  even  to  Mary  Percival, 
who  knelt  calmly  by  her  side,  and  did 
not  know  how  her  old  heart  was  sinking. 

"  We  will  give  you  a  holiday  to-day, 
Val,"  Lord  Eskside  said,  after  breakfast ; 
"but  for  me,  I  will  drive  over  to  Castle- 
ton  and  see  how  everything  is  going  on." 

Val,  who  had  visions  of  rushing  up  to 
the  Hewan,  and  who  felt  himself  perfect- 
ly safe  in  his  grandfather's  hands,  con- 
serited  gaily.  "  If  you  are  sure  you  don't 
want  me,"  he  said  ;  and  the  old  man 
drove  off  smiling,  waving  his  hand  to  the 
ladies  at  the  door.  Harding  and  the 
other  servants  were  very  much  puzzled 
by  their  master.  They  had  thought  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  might  afford  them 
still  further  excitement  by  fainting  dead 
away  or  going  off  in  a  fit. 

I  do  not  know  which  had  the  hardest 
task  —  Lord  Eskside  telling  the  story  of 
his  son's  marriage,  with  all  its  unfortu- 
nate consequences,  to  the  serious  county 
magnates  assembled  round  the  table  of 
the  committee  room,  and  looking  as 
grave  as  though  Valentine  had  committed 
high  treason  —  or  his  wife  at  home,  try- 
ing to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 


and  to  ke3p  Val  by  her  side  that  he 
might  not  hear  of  the  assault  upon  him. 
At  one  period  of  the  day  at  least  my 
lady's  work  was  the  hardest.  It  was 
when  Val  insisted  upon  having  from  her 
a  message  to  Violet  Pringle  or  her  moth- 
er, asking  that  the  girl  might  accompany 
her  next  morning  to  see  the  election. 

"Violet  Pringle  !"  cried  the  old  lady, 
tingling  in  every  vein  with  resentment 
and  indignation  —  "of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  why  should  I  take  her  father's 
daughter  about  with  me  ?  You  are  crazy, 
Val.  " 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Val,  with  un- 
usual gravity  and  humility  ;  "but  if  I  am 
crazy,  I  am  still  more  crazy  than  you 
think.  Grandma,  I  want  you  to  take  Vi 
about  with  you  everywhere.  Don't  you 
know  what  friends  she  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  ?  Listen,  and  don't  be  angry, 
Granny  dear.  When  all  this  is  over,  and 
there  is  time  to  think  of  anything,  I  want 
you  to  give  your  blessing  to  Vi  and  me. 
She  is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

The  old  lady  gave'  a  scream  :  it  was 
nothing  else.  She  was  wild  for  the  mo- 
ment with   wonder,  and  ano:er,  and  hor- 


Never !  never 


it  must  never  be  ! 
Val,  you 


ror. 

Your  wife  !  "  she  cried.     "  Oh, 

are  mad.     It  can  never  be  !  " 

"How  can  you  say  it  can  never  be, 
when  it  isf'^  said  Val,  gently,  with  the 
smile  of  secure  and  confident  happiness. 
"  Yes,  I  don't  mind  Mary  hearing,  as  she 
is  there.  Last  night  I  met  Vi  in  the 
woods.  I  was  half-mad,  as  you  say,  to 
think  they  had  kept  her  away  from  me 
on  such  a  day.  I  asked  her  to  promise 
that  it  should  never  be  so  any  more  ; 
and  now  nothing  can  come  between  us," 
said  the  young  man  in  the  confidence  of 
youth.  The  idea  of  any  strenuous  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  old  people, 
who  had  yielded  to  every  wish  he  had 
formed  all  his  life,  did  not  occur  to  him. 
Why  should  they  object  ?  He  knew  no 
reason.  He  had  not  announced  it  last 
night  because  there  was  a  great  dinner- 
party, and  the  house  was  full  of  strangers, 
but  not  because  he  felt  any  alarm  as  to 
how  his  news  would  be  received. 

"  Val,  I  teli  you  you  are  mad,"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  deeply  flushed  with  anger, 
of  which  she  did  not  venture  to  show  all 
the  causes.  "  Your  grandfather  will 
never  hear  of  it  for  a  moment.  Sandy 
Pringle  has  aU.'iys  been  your  enemy  — 
always  !  and  has  he  not  shown  himself 
so,  openly,  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  must  stick  to  his 
party,"  said  Val,  lightly.     "  As  for  being 
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Why  should 
am   sure   he 


my  enemy,  that  is  nonsense, 
we  be  melodramatic  ?  I 
wishes  me  well  in  his  heart." 

"  A  likely  story  !  "  said  the  old  lady, 
her  old  cheeks  blazing  hotter  and  hotter  ; 
and  when  Val  announced  his  intention 
of  going  off  at  once  to  make  his  proposal 
known  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  claim  his  con- 
sent, the  passionate  resentment  and  in- 
dignation which  she  strove  to  suppress 
were  almost  too  much  for  her.  She  bade 
the  boy  remember  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
grandfather  at  least  to  tell  him  first  of  so 
important  a  step,  but  at  last  had  to  come 
down  to  arguments  of  convenience  and 
expediency.  "You  maybe  sure  Sandy 
Pringle  is'not  at  the  Hewan  to-day.  He 
has  too  much  mischief  in  hand  to  stay 
there  in  his  hole.  He  is  at  work,  doing 
you  all  the  harm  he  can,  the  old  sneck- 
drawer,"  said  the  indignant  old  lady  — 
not  daring  to  put  half  her  indignation 
into  words. 

"  As  he  is  to  be  my  father-in-law,  you 
must  be  more  civil  to  him,  grandmamma," 
said  Val,  half  laughing  at  her  vehemence. 
He  gave  in  at  last,  very  reluctantly,  to 
put  off  his  going  for  the  day.  But  even 
when  this  was  attained,  Lady  Eskside's 
work  was  but  half  done,  for  Val  had  to  be 
kept  at  home  if  possible,  kept  occupied 
and  amused,  that  he  might  not  discover 
prematurely  the  cruel  attack  of  which  he 
was  the  victim.  She  was  afraid  he  might 
do  something  rash,  and  compromise  him- 
self before  the  election.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  that  day  itself,  and  when  the 
business  was  too  near  completion  to  be 
capable  of  being  deranged  by  any  hot- 
headed folly  poor  Val  might  be  guilty  of, 
the  risk  would  be  less,  or  so  at  least  the 
old  people  thought. 

Thus  things  went  on  until  the  evening. 
Lord  Eskside  had  fortunately  left  some 
business  behind  him  to  be  completed, 
which  gave  Val  occupation,  and  my 
lady  had  a  moment  of  ease  in  which 
she  could  confide  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Mary.  This  last  complication 
about  Violet  made  everything  so  much 
the  worse.  Lady  Eskside  would  have 
thought  Sandy  Pringle's  daughter  a  poor 
enough  match  for  her  boy  at  any  time, 
but  now  !  Her  only  trust  was  that  Mrs. 
Pringle  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  might 
see  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  ; 
but  with  the  precedent  of  his  father's 
reckless  marriage  before  him,  and  Val's 
hot  and  iiasty  disposition,  the  old  lady's 
heart  sank  at  the  prospect.  "  Sufficient 
unto  tlie  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  she  said 
at  last,  letting  fall  a  silent  tear  or  two,  as 


she  sat  with  Mary  waiting  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  for  her  husband's  return. 
"  My  poor  old  lord  is  long  of  coming  ; 
he'll  be  worn  to  death  with  this  terrible 
day." 

•  Lord     Eskside   was    very    late.     The 
dressing-bell   had   rung,   and   the  ladies 
were    lingering,  waiting   for  him  in   the 
pale   dusk,  which  had   come   on   earlier 
than  usual.     The  sun  and  the  season  and 
the  hour  were  very  much  like  that  other 
bleak  night,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Val 
came    first  to  Rosscraig.     There  was  no 
storm,  but  it  had    been  raining  sofily  all 
the    afternoon,    refreshing    the    country, 
but  darkening  the  skies,  and  increasing 
the  depression  of  all  who  were  disposed 
to  be  depressed.     Val   had  gone  out  in 
the  rain   into  the  woods  after   his  day's 
work,  not  knowing  why  it  was  that  some 
uneasiness  in  the  house  had  taken  hold 
upon  him,  some  sense  of   contradictori- 
ness  and  contrariety.     Were  things  going 
wrong  somehow,  that  had    been    so   tri- 
umphantly  right .?  or   what   was   it   that 
irritated  and  oppressed  him  .?    The  ladies, 
in    their  anxiety,  which    he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  share,  were  glad  when  he  went 
away,  releasing  them  from  all   necessity 
for  dissimulation.     They  sat  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  not    even  talking   to 
each  other,  listening  to  the  rain,  to  the 
taps  of  the  wet   branches  upon  the  win- 
dows, and  all  the    hushed  sounds   of   a 
rainy  night.     Lady  Eskside  had  her  back 
to  the  window,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
started  with  the  greater  excitement  when 
a  sound  more  distinct  than    the  taps  of 
the  branches  —  the  knocking  of  some  one 
for  admission,  and  a  low  plaintive  voice 

—  came  to  her  ear,  mingled  with  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  night.  Crying 
out,  ''Mary,  for  God's  sake  !  who  is  it  .?  '* 
she  rose  up  from  her  chair.  Just  about 
the  time  and  the  moment  when  one  of 
the  boys  was  brouglit  to  her  !  I  think 
for  the  time  the  old  lady's  mind  was  con- 
fused with  the  pain  in  it.  She  thought 
it  was  Val's  mother  come  back  at  last 
with  the  other  boy. 

A  little  figure,  young  and  light,  was 
standing  outside  the  window  in  the  rain, 

—  not  Val's  mother,  in  her  worn  and 
stormy  beauty,  but  poor  little  Violet  in 
her  blue  cloak,  the  hood  drawn  over  her 
golden  hair  —  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
pathetic  at  their  gayest  moment,  be- 
seeching now  with  a  power  that  would 
have  melted  the  most  obdurate.  "  Oh, 
my  lady,  let  me  in,  let  me  in  !  "  cried  Vi. 
Lady  Eskside  stood  tor  a  minute  immov- 
able.    Her  "  heart  turned,"  as  she  safd 
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afterwards,  against  this  trifling  little 
creature  that  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  (though  how  poor  Vi,  who  suf- 
fered most,  could  be  the  cause,  heaven 
knows  !  —  people  are  not  logical  when 
they  are  in  pain).  Then  I  think  it  was 
the  rain  that  moved  her,  and  not  the 
child's  pleading  face.  She  could  not 
have  left  her  enemy's  dog,  let  alone  his 
daughter,  out  in  that  drenching  rain. 
She  went  across  the  room,  slow  and 
stately,  and  opened  the  window.  But 
when  Violet  in  her  wet  cloak  came  in. 
Lady  Eskside  gave  her  no  encourage- 
ment. "  This  is  a  wet  night  for  you  to 
be  out,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Eskside  ! "  said  poor  Vio- 
let, throwing  herself  down  in  a  heap  at 
the  old  lady's  feet — "  I  have  come  to 
ask  your  pardon  on  my  knees.  Oh,  you 
cannot  think  we  knew  of  it,  mamma  and 
L  She  is  ill,  or  she  would  have  been 
here  too.  Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady,  think  a 
moment  !  if  it  is  hard  for  you,  it  is  worse 
for  us.  It  will  kill  mamma ;  and  my 
heart  is  broken,  my  heart  is  broken  !  " 
cried  poor  little  Vi. 

"  Miss  Pringle,  I  do  not  think,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  between  you  and  me." 

Oh,  my   lady  !  "  Violet  cried  out,  as 
he  had  beer 
her  own  name. 

"  Nothing  to  be  said,"  continued  Lady 
Eskside,  though  her  voice  wavered. 
"  Who  would  blame  you,  poor  thing  —  or 
your  mother  either  ?  but  between  your 
father's  family  and  mine  what  can  there 
be  to  say  ?  That  is  not  a  fit  posture  for 
a  young  lady.  We  are  not  in  a  theatre, 
but  private  life,"  said  the  old  lady, 
severely  calm.  "  If  you  will  rise  up  and 
put  off  your  wet  cloak,  I  will  order  the 
carriage  to  take  you  home." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Violet,  rising  to 
her  feet.  Her  soft  eyes  sent  forth  an 
answering  flash  ;  her  pale  little  face 
flushed  over.  "  If  you  will  not  have  any 
pity —  I  meant  nothing  else,  my  lady  — 
will  you  tell  —  Val,"  she  added,  with  a 
hysterical  sob  rising  in  her  throat,  "  that 
he  is  not  to  think  any  more  of  what  he 
said  last  night.  I'll  —  forget  it.  It  can- 
not be  now,  whatever  —  might  have  been. 
Oh,  Mar}',"  cried  the  girl,  turning  to  Miss 
Percival,  whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time 
—  "  tell  him  !  I  never,  never  can  look  him 
<n  the  face  again." 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady,"  said  Hard- 
ing, appearing  at  the  door  in  the  dark- 
ness, "  my  lord  has  just  come  home  ;  and 


he  would  be  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  in 
his  own  room." 

I      Lady  Eskside  hurried  away.     She  did 
not  pause  even  to  look  again  at  the   sup- 
pliant whom   she  had   repulsed.     Violet 
':  Stood  looking  after  her,  wistful,  incredu- 
lous.    The  girl   could  not   think   it  was 
I  anything    but    cruelty ;    perhaps   at  the 
[  bottom  of   her  poor  little  distracted   soul 
I  she  had  hoped  that  the  old  lady,  who  was 
always  so  kind  to  her,  would    have   ac- 
cepted   her    heart-broken    apology,  and 
refused  to  accept  her  renunciation.     She 
I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  terrible  ter- 
mination of    all  things  was  possible,  as 
that  Lady  Eskside  should  leave  her  with- 
out a  word.      She    turned  to   Mary,   and 
tottered  towards  her,  with  such  a  look  of 
surprised  anguish  as  went  to  Miss  Per- 
cival's  heart. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  don't  look  so 
heart-broken !  She  has  gone  to  hear 
what  has  happened.  She  is  very,  very 
anxious.  Come  to  my  room,  and  change 
your  wet  things,  my  poor  little  Vi." 

"  No,  no  !  Not  another  moment !  Let 
me  go,  let  me  go  !  "  cried  the  girl,  escap- 
ing from  her  hold  ;  and,  with  the  swiftness 
of  youth  and  passion,  Violet  turned  and 
fled,  through  the  open  window  by  which 
she  had  entered,  out  into  the  darkness,  the 
rain,  and  the  night. 
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The  tragic  fate  of  David,  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  oldest  son  of  Robert  III.  of 
Scotland,  is  known  to  every  reader  of 
Scott,  as  it  forms  perhaps  the  most  start- 
ling incident  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
The  youthful  prince,  like  many  other 
heirs-apparent,  and  the  more  that  he  had 
a  feeble  and  doting  father,  yielded  him- 
self without  restraint  to  the  impulses  of 
youthful  blood,  and  rioted  in  all  manner 
of  insolence  and  debauchery.  He  and 
Jack  Falstaff's  Prince  Hal  were  simul- 
taneously pursuing  similar  courses.  Dis- 
pleasing as  this  was  to  the  State  at  large, 
it  was  emphatically  so  to  the  haughty 
Earl  of  Douglas,  whose  daughter  Mar- 
jory was  the  prince's  wife,  and  who  natu- 
rally resented  the  dishonour  done  to  his 
blood.  Here,  then,  was  one  powerful  and 
dangerous  enemy.  But  an  enemy  more 
powerful  and  more  dangerous  still  was 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  man 
cruel,    crafty,    unscrupulous,    and  ambi- 
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tious,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  the  throne 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Rothesay 
being  entrusted  by  the  feeble  king  to  his 
artful  brother,  as  old  Boece  says,  "  to  lier 
him  honest  and  civill  maneris,"  was 
brought  to  Falkland  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  without  meat  or  drink.  He  was 
subjected  to  that  most  tedious,  terrible, 
and  revolting  of  all  violent  deaths  — 
starvation  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
round  such  a  "strange  eventful  history  " 
much  circumstantial  romance  should 
have  gathered.  For  instance,  a  woman 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
prince  is  said  to  have  let  meal  fall  down 
through  the  loft  of  the  tower,  by  which 
his  life  was  prolonged  several  days  ;  but 
her  action  having  been  discovered  she 
was  put  to  death.  Another  supplied  him 
with  milk  from  her  own  bosom,  through 
a  long  reed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
"  she  was  slain  with  great  cruelty."  At 
length  the  captive  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  he  devoured  the  filth  of  his 
dungeon,  and  gnawed  his  own  fingers. 
A  death  so  tragic  necessarily  had  mirac- 
ulous consequences  ;  and  his  body  hav-. 
ing  been  buried  at  Lindores,  miracles 
were  performed  there  for  many  years 
after  ;  until,  indeed,  his  brother,  James  I., 
began  to  punish  his  slayers,  "  and  fra 
that  time  furth,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"the  miraclis  ceissit."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  compe- 
tent enquirer  that  both  Albany  and 
Douglas,  the  prince's  brother-in-law, 
were,  as  the  Scottish  law-phrase  has  it, 
"  art  and  part "  in  this  foul  murder, 
though  probably  not  to  an  equal  degree, 
for  in  the  Remission  that  they  afterwards 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  feeble  mon- 
arch their  condonation  was  in  terms  as 
ample  as  if  they  had  been  the  actual  mur- 
derers. 

Robert  was  advised  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  remaining  son  James  by 
sending  him  for  education  and  protection 
to  his  ally  the  King  of  France.  The 
prince,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
sailed  from  the  Bass  with  his  tutor,  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  suitable  atendance, 


capture,  that  the  only  remaining  obstacle 
between  himself  and  the  throne  might  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  altogether  removed. 
James's  own  account  of  the  capture  is  as 
follows  : 

Upon  the  we  vis  weltering  to  and  fro, 

So  infortunate  was  we  that  fremyt  day, 
That  maugre  plainly  quethir  we  wold  or  no, 

With  strong  hand  by  forse  schortly  to  say, 
Of  inymyis  taken  and  led  away, 

We  weren  all,  and  brought  in  thaire  con- 
tree, 

Fortune  it  schupe  non  othir  wayis  to  be. 

For  nineteen  years  he  was  the  prisoner 
first  of  Henry  IV.,  and  then  of  his  son, 
Henry  V. 

In  the  treatment  of  "  his  captive 
guest,"  says  John  Hill  Burton, 

Henry  V.  showed  a  nature  in  which  jealousies 
and  crooked  policy  had  no  place.  Had  he 
desired  to  train  an  able  statesman  to  support 
his  own  throne,  he  could  not  have  better  ac- 
complished his  end.  The  King  of  Scots  had 
everything  that  England  could  give  to  store 
his  naturally  active  intellect  with  learning  and 
accomplishments  ;  and  he  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  practice  of  English  politics,  and 
of  observing  and  discoursing  with  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  day,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  where  Henry  had  also  a  court.  He 
would  be  sent  back  all  the  abler  governor  of 
his  own  people,  and  more  formidable  foe  to 
her  enemies,  for  his  sojourn  at  the  Court  of 
England. 


but  though 


there 


It  may  be  so 
over-ruling  Providence 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

it  is  a  spurious  liberality  that  credits  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  faith  with  happy  re- 
sults that  were  certainly  not  contem- 
plated. It  has  often  been  asked  why 
Henry  IV.  captured  and  detained  the 
youthful  prince,  and  above  all  why  he 
was  kept  in  captivity  so  long.  If  Albany 
had  been  the  instigator,  why  was  James 
detained  nearly  five  years  after  his 
uncle's  death  ?  and  if,  as  it  has  been 
said,  James  was  detained  because  there 
was  a  refugee  monk  at  Stirling  believed  to 
be  Richard  the   Second  of  England,  who 


in  March  1405.  In  direct  violation  of  a  had  escaped  from  Pontefract,  why  was 
truce  then  existing  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  an  English  ship  of  war  cap- 
tured the  Scottish  vessel  off  Flamborough 
Head,  on  the  12th  of  April.  To  argue  in 
such  a  case  would  have  been  unavailing  : 
besides,  it  was  known  to  the  English  that 
Albany  would  not  be  displeased  that  his 
nephew  and  his  attendants  should  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  in  fact 
it  is  surmised  that  he  gave  hints  for  the 


he  not  liberated  on  the  death  of  that  per- 
sonage, whoever  he  was,  which  occurred 
in  1419,  when  there  was  no  longer  the 
shadow  of  a  claimant  to  the  English 
throne  ?  These  questions  are  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  A  royal  captive 
was  too  tempting  a  prize  to  be  lightly 
parted  with  :  and  it  was  natural  that  Eng- 
land should  not  restore  the  sovereign  of 
her  troublesome  neighbour  till  she  had 
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taken  what  precautions  she  could  to  se- 
cure amity  between  tlie  two  nations.  In 
this  case  the  fetters  of  love  strengthened 
the  bands  of  poHcy.  A  marriage  with 
the  blood-royal  of  England  was  the  most 
obvious  expedient,  and  James  had  al- 
ready lost  his  heart  to  the  nearest  choice, 
Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  cousin-german  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Romance  and  policy  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
royal  lover  were  in  unison  with  the  wishes 
and  the  plans  of  politicians.  The  story  of 
his  love  is  told  with  singular  sweetness 
and  beauty  in  "The  King's  Ouair  "  (z.^. 
Quire, —  Book),  to  which  we  now  turn 
without  prosecuting  the  narrative  of  his 
subsequent  busy,  energetic,  and  useful 
life. 

This  beautiful  and  graceful  poem,  one 
of  the  bright  consummate  flowers  of  ro- 
mance, and  therefore  singular  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  whose  whole  after  life, 
instead  of  being  a  romantic  dream,  was  a 
sage,  practical,  far-sighted,  stern  reality, 
was  inspired  by  his  passion  for  the  "  lady 
of  his  love,"  the  beautiful  granddaughter 
of  "Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured 
Lancaster."  The  royal  captive,  an  adept 
in  all  knightly  accomplishments,  a  mu- 
sician, a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
poet,  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood,  found 
himself,  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  hospitality,  "  in  strait  ward  and 
in  strong  prison  "  in  a  strange  land.  For 
nearly  eighteen  years  he  had  bewailed  a 
"deadly  life,"  or  a  living  death,  contrast- 
ing his  own  wretched  fate  with  the  free- 
dom that  each  had  in  his  kind, 

The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea. 

He  was  tempted  to  question  the  Divine 
goodness,  seeing  that  he  more  than 
others  had  had  hard  measure  dealt  him, 
and  thus  days  and  nights  were  spent  in 
unavailing  •  lamentations.  As  a  solace 
amid  his  woes,  it  was  his  wont  to  rise 
early  as  day  and  indulge  in  exercise,  by 
which  he  found  joy  out  of  torment. 
Looking  from  his  chamber  window  in  a 
tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  out  on  a  small 
flower-garden,  occupying  the  site  of  what 
had  once  been  the  moat,  he  saw  walking  j 
beneath  — 


^htingale,  "now 


The  fairest  or  the  freschest  young  floure 
That  ever    I    saw,    methought,    before  that 
houre  — 

a  vision  of  loveliness.  The  solitary  pris- 
oner, with  a  poet's  eye  and  a  poet's  heart, 
looking  out  on  a  garden  fair  and  an  ar- 
bour green,  musical  in  the  May  morning 


with  the  notes  of  the 
soft  now  loud  among,"  was  in  the  mood 
to  invest  any  comely  daughter  of  Eve 
with  the  attributes  of  a  goddess.  When 
night  is  darkest  the  light  is  near  ;  and 
when  the  heart  of  James  was  at  the  sad- 
dest the  light  of  his  life  was  about  to  dawn 
on  him.  Jane  Beaufort,  attended  by  two 
of  her  maidens,  entered  the  garden  to 
make  her  morning  orisons,  and  the  cap- 
tive of  the  Tower  was  so  overcome  with 
pleasure  and  delight  that  "  suddenly  his 
heart  became  her  thrall." 

Than  gan  I  studye  in  myself  and  seyne, 
Ah  !  suete  are  ye  a  warldly  creature, 
Or  hevingly  thing  in  likenesse  of  Nature  ? 

Or  ar  ye  god  Cupidis  owin  princesse  ? 

And  cuniyn  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band, 
Or  are  ye  veray  Nature  the  goddesse  ? 

That  have  depayntit  with  your  hevinly  hand 
This  gardyn  full  of  flouris,  as  they  stand  .•* 

Quhat  sail  I  think,  allace  !  quhat  reverence 

Sail  I  mester  unto  your  excellence  ? 

He  says  she  has  — 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote. 

"The  King's  Quair"  would  have  been 
inevitably  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the 
preservation  of  a  single  manuscript, 
which  once  belonged  to  Selden,  and  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
That  James  was  the  author  of  several 
poems,  is  a  fact  noted  by  all  who  have 
written  of  his  life  ;  but  as  printing  was 
not  introduced  into  Britain  for  a  century 
after  his  age,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  most  of  these  should  have 
been  lost.  As  Mair,  Dempster,  and  Tan- 
ner, Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  all  mentioned 
particularly  James's  poem  "  upon  his  fu- 
ture wife,"  and  as  reference  was  made  to 
its  being  among  the  Seldenian  manu- 
scripts in  the  Boldleian,  Mr.  Tytler,  of 
Woodhouselee,  engaged  an  Oxford  stu- 
dent to  search  for  it ;  and  this  search  hav- 
ing been  successful,  he  further  engaged 
him  to  make  an  accurate  copy.  Mr.  Tytler 
published  it  in  1783,  prefixing  a  histori- 
cal and  critical  Dissertation  on  the  Life 
of  James  I.,  and  adding  a  Dissertation  on 
Scottish  Music.  The  text  was  illustrated 
j  by  valuable  philological  and  explanatory 
notes.  "  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  ' 
was  also  included  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  his 
publication,  but  we  reserve  what  we  have 
to  say  of  this  most  humorous  poem  for 
the  close  of  our  paper.  The  title  of  the 
Seldenian  manuscript  above  referred  to 
is  "  The  Quair,  maid  be  King  James  of 
Scotland,  the  First,  callit  The  King's 
Quair.     Maid   qn.  his  Ma.  was  in   Eng- 
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phon  —  "Quod  King  James  I."  The 
transcript  is  said  to  be  a  very  indifferent 
one,  and  contains  not  a  few  errors. 
George  Chalmers  pubhshed  in  1824  The 
Poetic  Re?nains  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  in  which  what  is  defective  in  Tyt- 
ler's  exemplar  of  "  The  Quair  "  has  not 
been  remedied.  As  James  was  taken 
to  England  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
wrote  his  poem  there,  and  as  he  was  a 
diligent  student  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Southern  or  East- 
Midland  English.  The  existing  manu- 
script is  not,  however,  in  that  dialect,  but 
in  the  Northern  English  used  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  therefore  it  is  proba- 
ble that  we  have  not  got  the  frst  forfn, 
but  that  which  it  took  at  the  hands  of  na- 
tive scribes  across  the  Tweed. 

For  the  ease  of  the  reader  Mr.  Tytler 
divided  the  poem  into  six  cantos,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  episodes  contained  in 
it.  After  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is  alle- 
gorical, a  style  of  poetic  composition 
probably  derived  from  the  Provencal 
writers,  and  continued  in  Britain  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  us  of 
the  present  day  it  is  wearily,  and  perhaps 
drearily,  prolix  ;  but  it  accorded  well  with 
an  age  of  stately  decorum  and  stilted 
compliment,  and  has  all  the  elements  of 
cumbrous  magnificence.  Congruity  was 
not  aimed  at  by  the  allegorical  poets,  and 
in  "  The  Ouair "  there  is  an  unseemly 
admixture  of  Christian  and  Pagan  my- 
thology. This  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  to  be  set 
down  to  a  defect  of  taste  ;  for,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  very  highest  poets,  who 
wrote  entirely  from  inspiration,  and  had 
no  recourse  to  models,  taste  is  a  quality 
of  culture,  and  the  child  of  criticism.  It 
may  exist  in  a  high  degree  with  a  medi- 
ocrity of  genius,  and  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  compositions  of  rich,  original, 
inventive  bards.  James  did  not  rise 
above  the  taste  of  his  age,  nor  furnish  a 
purer  and  more  chastened  model  to  his 
successors.  But  leaving  out  of  view  the 
structure  of  his  work,  in  individual  pas- 
sages he  soars  to  an  elevation,  and  revels 
in  a  sweet  beauty,  exceeded  by  none  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  admired  even  in 
this  highly  critical  age,  familiar  with  the 
chastened  grace  of  Tennyson,  by  all  pos- 
sessed of  catholic  sympathies. 

Awaking  from  sleep  in  his  prison,  he 
consoles  himself  by  reading  Boethius, 
and  this  suggests  to  him  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  and   the  misfortunes  and 
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calamities  of  his  own  unhappy  life.  Hear- 
ing the  bell  ring  to  matins,  he  rose  from 
his  couch,  but  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  the  bell  was  vocal,  and 
was  urging  him  to  write  his  own  chequered 
history.  Our  readers  will  remember  how 
often  Charles  Dickens  avails  himself  of 
a  similar  fancy.  James,  therefore,  "  took 
conclusion  some  new  thing  to  write," 
and  invoked,  as  was  the  custom,  the 
Muses  to  his  aid.  He  recounts  the  de- 
tails of  his  capture  and  captivity  ;  at  last 
his  eye  is  delighted  with  the  garden  and 
its  bowers,  and  his  ear  charmed  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  of  whose  sweet 
harmony  this  was  the  text : 

Worshippe,  ye  that  lovers  been,  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  Kalends  are  begun, 
And  sing  with  us,  Away,  winter,  away  ! 

Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and 

sun  ; 
Awake,  for  shame  ;  that  have  your  heavens 
won, 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  heades  all ; 
Thank  Love  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call. 

He  now  speculates  on  the  nature  of  Love, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
and  prays  that  he  might  enter  his  service, 
and  evermore  be  one  of  those  who  serve 
him  truly  in  weal  and  woe.  His  prayer 
is  answered  sooner  than  he  expected,  for 
in  the  garden  appeared  his  future  queen, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  love,  suddenly  — 

My  wit  and  countenance, 
My  heart,  my  will,  my  nature,  and  my  mind, 
Was  changed  clean  right  in  ane  other  kind. 

The  personal  beauty  of  the  royal  maiden 
was  enhanced  by  all  the  art  of  the  time  : 

Off  hir  array  the  form  gif  I  sal  write, 
Toward  hir  golden  haire  and  rich  atyre, 

In  fretwise  couchit  with  perils  quhite, 
And  grete  balas  lemyng  as  the  fyre, 
With  mony  ane  emerant  and  faire  saphire, 

And  on  hir  hede  a  chaplet  fresch  of  hewe, 

Of  plumys  partit  rede,  and  quhite,  and  blevve. 

To  this  tricolour,  the  chosen  emblem 
of  liberty,  the  royal  youth  succumbed  in 
a  willing  bondage.  About  her  neck,  fair 
as  the  white  enamel,  was  a  goodly  chain 
of  gold,  by  which  there  hun^  a  ruby 
shaped  like  a  heart ;  it  seemed  burning 
wantonly  on  her  white  throat  like  a  spark 
of  love.  But  better  and  beyond  all  these 
were  youth,  beauty,  humble  port,  bounty, 
and  womanly  feature  ;  all  sweet  gifts  and 
graces  to  such  extent  that  Nature  could 
"  no  more  her  child  advance."  He  is 
now  under  the  law  of  Venus,  and  calls  on 
the  nijrhtinirale  to  resume  her  son<r. 
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With  that  anon  right  she  toke  up  a  sang 
Where  come  anon  mo  birdis  and  alight ; 

Bot  than  to  here  the  mirth  was  tham  amang, 
Ouer  that  to  see  the  suete  sicht 
Of  hyr  ymang,  my  spirit  was  so  light, 

Methought  I  flawe  for  joy  without  arest, 

So  were  my  wittis  bound  in  all  to  fest. 

And  to  the  nottis  of  the  philomene, 

Quhilkis  she  sang  the  dittee  there  I  maid 

Direct  to  hir  that  was  my  hertis  quene, 

Withoutin  quhom  no  songis  may  me  glade, 
And  to  that  sanct  walking  in  the  schade 

My  bedis  thus  with  humble  hert  entere 

Devotly  I  said  on  this  raanere. 

There  is  an  infinite  delicacy  in  James's 
expression  of  his  love  and  hopes,  which 
his  seclusion  may  have  fostered,  but  could 
not  have  created,  proving  how  pure  and 
noble  and  knightly,  in  the  highest  sense 
—  how  "  tender  and  true  "  was  this  expa- 
triated flower  of  Scottish  chivalry.  His 
"  hertis  quene  "  became  his  lovely,  loving, 
and  beloved  wife  :  and  when  the"^  daggers 
of  the  assassins  drank  his  heart's  blood 
in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Perth, 
she  was  twice  stabbed  in  her  frantic  ef- 
forts to  defend  and  save  him. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  poem  gathers 
round  James  himself  and  his  future 
queen.  His  pure  heart,  his  ingenuous- 
ness, his  sincerity,  his  brilliant  fancy,  his 
scholarly  accomplishments,  his  deep  and 
devoted  love,  win  irresistibly  our  admira- 
tion, and  make  us  forget  the  king  and 
the  captive  in  the  loyal-hearted  and  warm- 
blooded man. 

His  transportation  to  the  Sphere  of 
Love,  and  then  to  the  Palace  of  Minerva, 
and  his  subsequent  journey  in  quest  of 
fortune,  are  very  fanciful,  and  in  the  pur- 
est contemporary  style  of  allegory.  But 
to  us,  save  in  individual  passages,  they 
are  of  no  great  interest.  Evidently  these 
portions  of  his  work  were  composed  to 
conform  to  a  conventional  but  objection- 
able ideal.  His  discussion  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  Fate  and  Free-will  might 
seem  to  moderns  to  be  dragged  in  neck 
and  heels  to  exhibit  his  proficiency  in 
scholastic  philosophy,  but  it  is  simply  a 
compliance  with  the  vicious  practice  of 
the  age.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  his^ 
"masters  dear  ;  "  and,  though  it  would  be 
heresy  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  Chau- 
cer, one  of  those  world-poets  who  mark 
an  era,  he  exhibits  a  reverential  delicacy 
in  his  description  of  the  Lady  of  the  Gar- 
den which  is  wanting  to  Chaucer  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  charms  of  Rosial 
in  his  Court  of  Love.  Mr.  Ellis,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  acutest  of  our  critics,  is 
more  daring  than  we  incline  to  be,  for  in 


his  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets 
he  says  without  qualification  that  "'  The 
King's  Quair '  is  full  of  simplicity  and 
feeling,  and  not  inferior  in  poetical  merit 
to  any  similar  production  of  Chaucer." 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  and 
criticise  "  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene," 
"a  remarkable  specimen  of  genuine  hu- 
mour and  pleasantry,"  we  will  first  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  claim  of  the  First 
James  to  its  authorship,  as  this  has  been 
challenged  in  favour  of  his  descendant 
James  the  Fifth.  Mr.  Paterson,  in  his 
Giideman  of  Ballangeich,  is  the  latest 
propounder  and  defender  of  this  latter 
opinion,  and  as  he  has  stated  his  case 
intelligently  and  fully,  we  will  examine 
his  arguments  in  detail.  Meanwhile  we 
will  indicate,  by  way  of  preface,  what  we 
believe  gave  origin  to  the  prevalent  no- 
tion that  the  Fifth  James  alone  could 
have  produced  such  a  graphic  and  humor- 
ous picture  of  peasant  life,  and  we  will 
do  so  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  on 
everything  pertaining  to  ancient  Scot- 
land :  — 

James  V.  was  affectionately  remembered  by 
his  people  as  *'  the  King  of  the  Commons." 
History  told  that  he  had  been  no  friend  to  the 
nobles,  and  tradition  mixed  him  up  with  many 
tales  of  adventure  among  the  peasantry,  who 
not  less  enjoyed  their  memory  that  they  were 
not  always  creditable  to  him.  It  was,  per- 
haps, from  these  specialties  of  his  popularity, 
that  he  long  held  a  place  in  literary  renown  as 
the  People's  Poet.  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the 
Green "  and  *'  The  Gaberlunzie  Man  "  are 
rhymed  pictures  of  Scottish  peasant-life;  so 
full  of  lively  description,  and  broad,  vigorous, 
national  humour,  that  in  popular  esteem  they 
could  only  be  the  works  of  "  the  King  of  the 
Commons ; "  but  this  traditional  belief  lacks 
solid  support. 

The  first  who  may  be  regarded  as  at- 
tributing this  poem  to  James  V.  is  Demp- 
ster ;  for  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Nation  of  the  Scots,  published  in  1627, 
two  years  after  his  death,  he  says  that  of 
the  poems  left  by  James  V.  testifying  to 
his  most  delightful  genius,  he  had  seejt 
only  the  vernacular  e^os  "  On  the  Rustic 
Dances  at  Falkirk."  Here  there  are  two 
gross  blunders — the  poem  is  described 
as  an  epos,  an  heroic  poem,  such  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  rendered  in  hex- 
ameters, and  English  and  Scottish  poets 
in  pentameters  ;  and  he  had  seen  it.  No 
metric  system  is  more  opposed  to  what  is 
known  as  the  epic  than  that  of  the  poem 
in  question.  Again,  the  dances  are  re- 
ferred   to  Falkirk  instead  of  to  Christ's 
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Kirk.  These  are  damaging  particulars, 
and  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that 
Dempster  is  the  most  untrustworthy  of 
historians  :  Archbishop  Usher  asserted 
that  he  would  believe  nothing  on  his  evi- 
dence, unless  he  had  himself  seen  it. 
Though  he  could  have  had  no  critical  or 
partisan  object  in  assigning  it  to  the  one 
James  more  than  to  the  other,  yet  when 
a  legitimate  question  of  criticism  and 
authorship  arises,  Dempster's  testimony 
either  way  must  simply  be  eliminated.  If 
this  finding  be  correct  it  nearly  settles 
the  dispute,  for  Gibson,  Tanner,  and 
Ruddiman  are  merely  Dempster's  echoes. 
In  1691,  Edmund  Gibson,  afterwards 
the  Bishop  of  London,  published  at  Ox- 
ford a  very  inaccurate  edition,  and  intro- 
duced the  poem  as  one  "composed,  as  is 
supposed,  by  King  James  the  Fifth."  He 
gives  no  authority  for  his  supposition,  it 
being  almost  certain  that  he  is  relying  on 
the  testimony  of  Dempster.  The  learned 
Ruddiman,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Gavin  Douglas's  translation  of  Virgil's 
jEneis,  published  in  17 10  (Mr.  Paterson 
says  1720),  ascribes  "  Christ's  Kirk  "  to 
James  V.,  avowedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  Oxford  editor,  and  so  does  Tanner, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Brittauico  Hibernica,  published  in  1748. 
Thus  four  authorities  that  have  been 
much  relied  on  dwindle  on  examination 
to  one,  and  that  one  no  authority  at  all 
on  any  matter  that  admits  of  dispute. 
Bishops  Gibson  and  Tanner  are  in  this 
case  foreigners,  and  their  "  opinions,"  if 
their  testimony  deserves  even  this  title, 
are  those  of  persons  whose  "  opinions  " 
carry  no  weight.  The  only  piece  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  we  have  observed  in  Mr. 
Paterson's  advocacy,  and  it  is  surely  a 
mere  inadvertence,  occurs  in  reference 
to  Watson's  Choice  Collection  of  Scots 
Poe?n^s.  In  the  first  edition,  published 
in  1706,  Watson  attributed  the  poem  to 
James  V.  ;  but  Mr.  Paterson  does  not 
add  that  in  the  second  edition,  published 
seven  years  later,  he  ascribed  it  to  James 
I.  For  ourselves  we  hold  this  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Watson  as  of  al- 
most infinitesimal  value  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Neither  do  we 
attach  much  importance  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  Percy,  Warton, 
Ritson,  and  others  to  the  vague  recol- 
lection of  Dempster,  and  to  the  unau- 
thoritative supposition  of  Bishop  Gibson. 
Absolutely  there  is  no  external  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  later  James, 
"the  King  of  the  Commons  ;  "  the  whole 
external  evidence  —  and  it  is  not  great  — 


is  in  favour  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  as 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1568,  George  Ban- 
natyne,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  some 
poetic  power,  made  that  invaluable  tran- 
script ,  of  Scottish  poetry  known  as  the 
Bannatyne  manuscript,  now  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  At  the  close  of  his  copy 
of  "  Christ's  Kirk  "  he  adds  the  affidavit, 
q.,  i.e.  quoth.  King  James  the  First.  This 
is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  but  at  any 
rate  it  counts  for  evidence,  and  far  out- 
weighs the  presumption  of  Bishop  Gib- 
son and  his  followers.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  external  evidence  we  have  to  guide 
us  in  forming  a  conclusion.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  invalidate  Bannatyne's 
authority,  because  in  the  next  poem  but 
one  he  has  written  King  James  V.  instead 
of  King  James  IV.  But  that  was  a  poem 
of  no  great  mark  —  "  The  Dregy  of  Dun- 
bar maid  to  King  James,  being  in  Striv- 
illing,"  of  which  Bannatyne  could  not  but 
know  that  James  IV.,  and  not  his  son, 
was  the  object,  and  consequently  the  in- 
ference that  his  blunder  was  a  mere 
lapsus  penna  is  not  only  probable,  but 
necessary  and  inevitable.  The  presump- 
tion of  a  similar  lapse  in  the  case  of 
"Christ's  Kirk"  is  untenable.  Had 
James  V.  been  the  author  of  a  poem  of 
so  much  humour  and  mark,  it  is  incred- 
ible that  in  a  MS.  written  only  twenty- 
six  years  after  his  death  by  one  who  was 
almost  a  contemporary,  it  should  have 
been  ascribed  to  a:  king  who  had  died  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  earlier. 
James  V.  had  been  too  popular  and  too 
unfortunate  to  be  lightly  robbed  of  any 
credit  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  long  the  custom  to 
give  him  credit  for  much  that  was  not 
his  own. 

It  is  the  internal  evidence  that  is  weak, 
and  on  it  alone  we  could  scarcely  be  jus- 
tified in  building  any  conclusion.  If 
James  I.  wrote  it,  the  language  has  under- 
gone a  modernization.  It  is  less  antique 
than  Henryson's,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  popular  poem 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  piece  to  undergo  a  soft  suc- 
cession of  living  changes.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  ancient  ballads  of  Scot- 
land especially.  Had  it  been  a  closet 
poem,  so  to  speak,  it  might  have  re- 
mained untouched.  But  how  could  it 
live  on  from  age  to  age,  except  by  a  proc- 
ess of  unconscious  transformation  .?  "  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence,"  says  Dr. 
Irving,  "  for  referring  it  to  James  I.,  there 
is    no  evidence  whatsoever  for  referring 
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it  to  James  V." 
dogmatic  man,  of  strong  prejudices  ;  but 
he  was  specially  well-informed,  and 
meant  to  do  justice  to  all.  If  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  peasantry  dis- 
played in  the  poem  is  held  as  pointing  to 
the  royal  '*  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  we  must 
remember  that  his  more  illustrious  ances- 
tor occasionally  mingled  with  the  lower 
orders  too,  and  that  in  a  fashion  after  the 
Beggar-man's  own  heart  ;  so  that  the 
Second  Charles  owed  as  much  of  his  rov- 
ing disposition  to  the  blood  of  the  Stuarts 
in  his  veins,  as  to  the  modicum  he  held 
of  that  of  Margaret  Tudor,  and  of  that  of 
Henri  Ouatre.  We  think  Mr.  Paterson 
stultifies  himself  when,  after  attempting 
to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS.,  because  the  'transcriber  had 
written  Fifth  for  Fourth,  he  adds,  "  Now, 
this  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  V.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  his  memory  should  have 
been  so  treacherous  in  reference  to  the 
quden's  father  or  grandfather.  IVe  must 
conclude  that  the  inaccuracies  described 
were  not  the  result  of  ignorance^  but  mere- 
ly slips  of  the penP  We  must  conclude 
so  too,  and  therefore  the  only  external 
authority  for  the  authorship,  authority  in. 
th?  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  can 
be  discovered  is  fully  vindicated.  We 
have  not  noticed  "  Pebles  to  the  Play," 
for  about  the  authorship  of  this  we  think 
there  is  small  room  for  dispute.  Mair  or 
Major  quotes  the  first  two  words  of  it  as 
belonging  to  a  poem  of  the  First  James, 
and  Lord  Hailes's  objection  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  70th  statute  of  James  II. 
has,  we  think,  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of. 

"  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene,"  to  the 
subject  and  treatment  of  which  we  now 
turn,  is,  says  Lord  Kames,  "a  ludicrous 
poem,  representing  low  m.anners  with  no 
less  propriety  than  sprightliness."  Its 
popularity  had  crossed  the  Border,  and 
Pope  notices,  sportively,  that  "a  Scott 
will  fight  for  it."  We  question  •  if  an 
Englishman  woul  I  fight  for  any  national 
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poem.  Being  a  native  of  a  richer  and 
more  cosmopolitan  country,  he  has 
greater  self-complacency,  and  would 
scarcely  stickle  for  what  he  might  deem 
a  trifle.  The  "  Kirk  "  is  said  to  have 
been  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Lesly,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  best  introduction 
to  the  poem  is  to  quote  the  first  two 
stanzas,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to  note 
the  frequent  and  systematic  use  of  allit- 
eration, a  poetic  characteristic  of  the 
humorous  poetry  of  the  age  : 


Wes  nevir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene 

Sec  dancing  nor  deray, 
Nouthir  at  Falkland  on  the  Grene, 

Ner  Pebillis  at  the  Play ; 
As  wes  of  wowaris,  as  I  wene, 

At  Christis  Kirk  on  ane  day  : 
Thair  came  our  Kitties,  weshen  clene, 

In  thair  new  kirtillis  of  gray, 
Full  gay, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

To  dans  thir  damysellis  thame  dicht, 

Thir  lasses  licht  of  laitis, 
Thair  gluvis  war  of  the  raffel  rycht, 

Thair  shune  wer  of  the  straitis, 
Thair  kirtillis  were  of  Lynkome  licht, 

Weil  prest  with  monny  plaitis, 
Thay  wer  sa  nyss  quhen  men  thame  nicht, 

Thay  squelit  lyke  ony  gaitis, 
So  loud, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-three  stanzas, 
filled  "with  a  succession  of  highly  ludi- 
crous objects,  and  containing  many  char- 
acteristic lines."  "Whoever  reads  the 
poem,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  simply  as  a 
piece  of  wit  and  humour,  comes  very  far 
short,  I  imagine,  of  the  patriotic  design 
and  intention  of  its  author."  And  this 
he  endeavours  to  illustrate.  We  confess 
we  read  it  simply  for  its  wit  and  humour, 
though  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  James 
the  First's,  the  patriotic  intention  is 
highly  intelligible,  and  affords  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  his  being  the  author. 

From  the  description  of  the  rustic  co- 
quette Gillie,  and  Jock  whom  "  scho 
scornit,"  we  find  the  same  reference  to, 
and  preference  for,  yellow  hair  that  the 
ancient  poems  testify  — 

Fow  zellow  zellow  wes  hir  held. 

Tarn  Lutar  was  the  village  minstrel  ; 
Steven  was  a  famous  dancer  who  "  lap 
quhill  he  lay  on  his  lendis  ;  "  and  the 
quarrel  was  at  last  commenced  by  Robi7t 
Roy  and  Downy,  but  the  laws  of  the  ring 
were  unknown,  for  — 

God  wait  gif  hair  was  ruggit 

Bethix  thame, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

The  patriotic  purpose  referred  to  by 
Tytler  now  appears,  viz.,  to  force  the 
Scots  to  practice  archery,  by  ridiculing 
their  ineptitude.  Their  defeats  by  the 
English  were  invariably  due  to  their  de- 
ficiency in  this  arm.  When  the  one  of 
the  combatants  referred  to  had  bent  a 
bow,  he  thought  to  have  pjerced  his  an- 
tagonist's buttocks,  but  **by  an  acre- 
braid  it  cam'  not  near  him!"  The 
weapons  were  also  defective,  for  a  friend's 
bow  flew  ill  flinders  when  he  had  drawn 
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it  furiously  to  aid  him.  Hary  and  ] 
Lowry  fared  no  better,  for  the  arrow  of 
the  latter  aimed  at  the  breast  hit  the 
belly  ;  but  so  far  from  piercinf;  burnished 
mail,  like  the  cloth-yard  shafts  of  Eng- 
land, the  arrow  rebounded  like  a  bladder 
from  the  leathern  doublet.  The  stricken 
man  was,  however,  so  stunned  that  he 
"  dusht  doun  to  the  eard,"  and  his  ad- 
versary, thinking  him  dead,  fled  from  the 
town.  The  wives,  coming  forth,  found 
life  in  the  loun,  and  "with  three  rowts 
up  they  reft  him,"  and  cured  him  of  his 
swoon.  A  young  man  aiming  at  the  breast 
sent  his  arrow  over  the  byre,  and  being 
told  that  he  had  slain  a  priest  a  mile  off, 
also  fled  from  the  town.  The  fight  be- 
comes general,  and  the  women  cry  and 
clap,  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
exploits  of  Hutchen,  the  Town  Soutar, 
the  Miller,  and  the  Herdsmen,  are  de- 
scribed with  inimitable  humour;  and  the 
action  of  Dick,  who,  ivhoi  all  was  done, 
came  forth  with  an  axe  "  to  fell  a  fuddir," 
or  heap,  gave  both  his  wife  and  Meg,  his 
mother,  their  paiks,  is  described  with 
genuine  Scotch  pawkiness — keen  ob- 
servation and  gift  of  satire  hid  under  a 
seeming  simplicity.  In  a  word,  who- 
ever may  be  the  author  of  "  Christ's 
Kiick,"  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Scottish  humorous  poets.  If  our  hy- 
pothesis is  correct,  the  captive  of  the 
Tower  and  the  chronicler  of  the  sports 
of  Christ's  Kirk  was  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon versatility,  and  could  touch  many 
strings  of  the  harp,  ranging  at  will  from 
the  deepest  tenderness  to  the  highest 
humour,  from  allegory  to  farce. 

Our  sketch  would  be  imperfect  were 
we  not  to  notice,  however  briefly,  the 
singularly  tragic  end  of  this  roya'l  and 
most  gifted  child  of  song.  Several  causes 
led  to  it,  for  to  no  one  in  particular  can 
it  be  clearly  traced.  His  wise  and  strin- 
gent laws  protected  property,  fostered 
industr}',  and  emancipated  the  humbler 
classes  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ^reat 
feudal  lords.  With  the  former,  there- 
fore, he  was  popular,  while  his  searching 
enquiry  into  the  titles  of  the  latter  to 
their  estates  had  greatly  frightened  them. 
Several  forfeitures  that  had  been  made, 
though  in  strict  accord  with  the  laws,  in- 
tensified their  fears,  and  Sir  Robert  Gra- 
ham, the  prime  motive  power  in  the 
tragedy  that  had  been  planned,  is  said  to 
have  openly  denounced  James  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  tyrant,  and  to  have  made  no 
secret  of  his  conviction  that  he  deserved 
death  at  the  hand  of  the  first  who  met 
him.     The  portents  of  superstition  were 


likewise  brought  into  play,  and  a  High- 
land witch  warned  James  of  his  coming 
doom.  But  threats  and  warnings  he  de- 
spised alike,  and  his  jests  on  the  last 
were  long  remembered.  He  had  spent 
the  Christmas  of  I436in  the  Black  Friars' 
Monastery  in  Perth,  and  was  still  there 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  following  Febru- 
ary. On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was 
conversing  gaily  with  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  before  retiring  to  rest,  when  three 
hundred  of  Graham's  Highlanders  broke 
into  the  monastery.  Escape  by  door  or 
window  was  impossible,  but  the  king 
raising  a  board  of  the  flooring  leapt  into 
a  vault  below.  A  lady  of  the  Douglas 
family  thrust  her  arm  through  the  staples 
to  serve  as  a  bolt,  but  it  was  soon  crushed 
by  the  violence  of  the  assassins.  He 
might  have  escaped  by  an  opening  to  the 
sewer,  but  three  days  before  he  had  him- 
self caused  it  to  be  built  up,  because  the 
tennis  balls  entered  it  when  he  was  play- 
ing in  the  garden.  Though  at  fault  at 
first,  the  conspirators  at  last  found  his 
hiding-place,  and  after  a  heroic  and  most 
desperate  resistance  he  was  despatched 
with  sixteen  dagger  stabs.  The  conspir- 
ators were  pursued  and  captured,  and 
expiated  their  bloody  crime  by  almost  un- 
imaginable tortures. 

Since  the  time  of  CEdipus  no  royal  line 
has  equalled  that  of  the  Stuarts  in  its 
calamities.  The  First  James,  adorned 
with  the  graces  of  poetry  and  chivalry,  a 
wise  legislator,  a  sagacious  and  resolute 
king,  perished,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his 
forty-fourth  year.  His  son,  the  Second 
James,  was  killed  in  his  thirtieth  year  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon.  The  Third  James, 
after  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  in  which 
his  rebellious  subjects  were  countenanced 
and  aided  by  his  own  son,  was  stabbed, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  beneath  a  humble 
roof  by  a  pretended  priest.  That  son, 
the  chivalrous  madman  of  Flodden,  com- 
passed his  own  death  and  that  of  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom,  while  only  forty 
years  of  age,  by  a  piece  of  foolish  knight- 
errantry.  At  an  age  ten  years  younger 
his  only  son,  James  the  Fifth,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Over  the  sufferings  and 
follies,  if  we  may  not  say  crimes,  and 
over  the  mournful  and  unwarrantable 
doom  of  the  beauteous  Mary,  the  world 
will  never  cease  to  debate.  Her  grandson 
expiated  at  Whitehall,  by  a  bloody  death, 
the  errors  induced  by  his  self-will  and 
his  pernicious  education.  The  Second 
Charles,  the  Merry  Monarch,  had  a  fate 
as  sad  as  any  of  his  ancestors  ;  for  though 
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he  died  in  his  bed,  his  hfe  was  that  of  a 
heartless  voluptuary,  who  had  found  in  his 
years  of  seeming  prosperity  neither  truth 
in  man  nor  fidelity  in  woman.  His  broth- 
er, the  bigot  James,  lost  three  kingdoms, 
and  disinherited  his  dynasty,  for  his  blind 
adherence  to  a  faith  that  failed  to  regu- 
late his  life.  The  Old  Pretender  was  a 
cipher,  and  the  Young  Pretender,  after  a 
youthful  flash  of  promise,  passed  a  use- 
less life,  and  ended  it  as  a  drunken  do- 
tard. The  last  of  the  race,  Henry,  Cardi- 
nal York,  died  in  1804,  a  spiritless  old 
man,  and  a  pensioner  of  that  House  of 
Hanover  against  which  his  father  and 
brother  had  waged  war  with  no  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  with  the  forfeiture  of 
life  and  lands,  of  liberty  and  country,  to 
many  of  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous 
inhabitants  of  our  island.  W.  G. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    EUROPEAN    ATTITUDE    OF    GER- 
MANY. 

The  statement  of  the  Tagespresse,  of 
Vienna,  that  overtures  had  been  made  to 
Denmark  with  a  view  to  her  absorption  into 
the  German  Empire, —  the  bribe  offered 
being  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of 
Slesvig  to  the  mediatized  State, —  will  in 
all  probability  be  officially  denied.  This 
kind  of  proposal  is  never  hinted  at  for 
the  first  time  in  a  way  to  commit  the 
Government  which  makes  it,  and  it  would 
be  but  blundering  diplomacy  if  it  were. 
One  might  just  as  well  expect  a  royal 
offer  of  marriage  to  be  made  before  it 
had  been  ascertained  with  ,some  certainty 
that  it  would  be  acceptable,  as  that  a 
great  State  would  lay  itself  needlessly 
open  to  a  snub, from  a  small  one  in  the 
light  of  day.  But  that  Prince  Bismarck 
was  pretty  certain  to  brood  over  such  an 
enterprise,  which  would  furnish  the  new 
German  Empire,  not  only  with  a  fleet, 
but  an  abundance  of  practised  sailors 
and  ports,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out 
a  year  ago  ;  and  we  suspect  that  some 
advances  of  the  kind  form  the   only  ade 


Danish  inhabitants  of  Slesvig  have  lately 
been  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man Administration,  the  one  physical 
argument,  we  suppose,  by  which  it 
seemed  possible  to  throw  the  influence 
of  Slesvig  into  the  scale  favourable  to 
the  proposed  annexation.  If  any  attempt 
had  been  made,  even  though  it  had  for 
the  time  failed,  to  draw  Denmark  with 
her  fleet  into  the  German  Empire,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  further  explana- 
tion of  the  coolness  and  disgust  of  Rus- 
sia. Nothing  would  alarm  Russia  more 
profoundly  than  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing so  great  a  power  as  Germany  ele- 
vated at  one  stroke  into  a  great  naval 
as  well  as  a  great  military  power, —  and 
that,  too,  a  naval  power  with  all  its  chief 
ports  on  the  Baltic,  in  close  contiguity  to 
Kronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.  Such  a 
transformation  would  almost  be  the  end, 
for  the  time,  of  Russia's  European  in- 
fluence, and  would  compel  her,  if  she 
chose  to  endure  it  at  all,  to  turn  her 
back  on  Europe,  and  face  towards  the 
East, —  a  result,  by  the  way,  not  likely  to 
be  very  pleasing  to  England.  Besides, 
the  mediatization  of  Denmark  by  Ger- 
many, did  it  take  place,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  followed  by  the  like  mediatization 
of  Holland, —  in  accordance  with  the  curt 
opinion  which  we  quoted  the  other  day 
from  a  Berlin  semi-official  paper,  the 
Spenerzeitung^  that  small  powers  have 
no  longer  a  right  to  have  a  policy  of  their 
own,  and  must  be  content  to  acquiesce 
in  the  views  of  their  greater  neighbours. 
But  with  Denmark  and  Holland  once 
represented  in  the  German  Parliament 
and  Council,  the  great  Teutonic  Empire 
would  overshadow  all  Europe,  and  Rus- 
sia might  at  once  resign  all  hope  of  hav- 
ing any  influence  whatever  of  her  own  in 
European  affairs.  No  doubt  the  mere 
belief  that  such  a  plan  was  entertained 
with  any  favour  at  Berlin  would  make  the 
Czar  feel  it  high  time  to  display  his  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  thwart  Germany,  rather  than 
allow  her  already  vast  power  to  wax 
vaster.  On  the  other  side,  if  there  had 
been  any  sort  of  intimation  to  Denmark, 
such  as  Prince  Bismarck  has  from    time 
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quate  explanation  of  the  coolness  which 

has  been  growing  up  lately  between  Ger-  |  to  time  taken  care  that  his  official  organs 


many  and  Russia,  and  the  irritation 
which  has  manifested  itself  between  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  —  of  the  pointed 
way  in  which  the  Czar  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  follow  the  German  lead  in  Spain, 
but  has  even  thrown  his  moral  weight  into 
the  opposite  scale, —  and  again,  if  the 
idle  and  frivolous  persecutions  which  the 


!  should  give  and  renew,  that  it  was  in  her 
own  power  to  secure  an  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  as  regards  a  slice  of 
North  Slesvig,  nay,  perhaps,  even  some- 
thing much  larger, —  the  reunion  of  the 
whole  of  Slesvig  to  the  Danish  Crown, — 
by  an  adequate  display  of  confidence  in, 
and  affection  for,  Germany,   and  if  that 
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overture  had  been  met  with  indifference, 
we  can  easily  understanii  that  the  cue 
would  at  once  be  given  to  the  German 
Administration  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces to  let  the  Danes  know  how  much 
they  have  to  lose,  even  without  any  open 
breach,  by  the  unfriendliness  of  Ger- 
many, and  how  helpless  they  are  in  her 
hands. 

Except  in  order  to  chastise  Denmark 
for  a  show  of  independence  in  the  past, 
or  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  a  softening 
of  the  heart  in  future,  it  would  hardly  be 
credible  that  orders  so  pettily  tyrannical 
as  those  which  have  lately  annoyed  un- 
fortunate Danes  against  whom  nothing 
was  even  alleged  in  North  Slesvig,  could 
have  been  given  and  enforced.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Danish  authorities,  a 
poor  working  printer  (Peterson  by  name) 
was  ordered  not  very  long  ago  to  be  gone 
from  German  territory  within  five  days  ; 
a  Lutheran  pastor,  Olsen  by  name,  once 
minister  of  Loit,  in  Slesvig,  but,  since 
the  annexation,  a  Jutland  minister,  was 
arrested  when  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
old  parishioners,  on  the  charge  of  intend- 
ing to  minister  spiritually  to  the  people 
without  the  licence  of  the  Government, 
and  dismissed,  with  a  warning  to  keep  to 
Danish  soil.  Gentlemen  connected  with 
Danish  newspapers,  the  Freja  and  the 
Dannevirke,  were  expelled  without  cere- 
mony from  German  soil ;  and  cases  like 
these  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  indignities  recently  inflicted  on 
completely  innocent  and  harmless  Danes 
in  Slesvig,  indignities  naturally  criticised 
with  some  dismay  and  anger  in  Denmark. 
Germany  is  determined  to  show  not  only 
that  she  will  not  execute  the  engagement 
given  in  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  unless  it 
is  made  worth  her  while,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  will,  in  the  meantime,  make 
the  200,000  Danes  in  Slesvig  live  with  a 
sword  suspended  over  them.  And  when 
these  things  are  drawn  attention  to  in 
public,  the  German  papers  are  taught  to 
say  that  Denmark  has  uttered  no  protest, 
and  indeed,  made  no  representations  as 
yet.  Why,  of  course  not,  if  Denmark 
has  had  good  reason  to  think  that  her; 
protest  and  her  representation  would! 
only  expose  her  to  some  humiliating  dip- 1 
lomatic  snub.  There  is  no  physical  1 
power  in  Denmark  to  cope  with  Prussia, 
and  no  fancy,  of  course,  for  inviting  un-| 
pleasant  expositions  of  the  duty  which 
the  Spenerseitung  considers  incumbent 
on  small  States, —  to  cease  setting  up 
for  themselves,  and  take  their  line  of 
action  from  the  nods  and  becks  of    large 
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States.  Probably  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  unpleasant  reflection  which  Ger- 
many wishes  to  enforce  on  the  Copen- 
hagen Foreign  Ofifice,  in  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately persuading  the  King  and  people 
to  accept  mediatization  as  the  price  of  a 
renewed  friendship.  Steady  centripetal 
tugging  is  needed  to  divert  an  asteroid 
from  its  independent  orbit,  and  make  it 
drop  into  the  sun  ;  Germany  exerts  this 
steady  tugging  through  the  cords  of  affec- 
tion which  Denmark  feels  for  her  old 
Danish  subjects  in  North  Slesvig. 

We  cannot  think  that  Germany  is  wise 
in  thus  attempting  to  alarm  Eiirope  on 
many  sides.  That  she  seriously  contem- 
plates any  intervention  in  Spain,  we  can 
hardly  believe,  in  spite  of  all  the  rumours 
and  the  open  advocacy  of  intervention  by 
the  Politica,  which  is  now  regarded  as 
Marshal  Serrano's  organ.  But  undoubt- 
edly Germany  is  taking  the  lead  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  between  France  and 
Spain  and  in  regard  to  the  operations  of 
the  Carlists,  in  a  way  calculated,  and 
probably  intended,  to  make  all  Europe, 
and  especially  France,  feel  that  Germany 
is  at  the  top,  and  means  to  make  her 
influence  felt.  As  the  Ultramontane 
question  is  the  excuse  for  this  high-hand- 
ed attitude  in  regard  to  Spain,  the  States 
of  Europe  bear  the  domineering  tone 
with  tranquillity  and  Something  like  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  they  feel  it,  nevertheless, 
and  it  makes  them  look  with  the  more 
suspicion  and  anxiety  on  any  indication 
that  the  same  domineering  power  is 
being  exerted  in  directions  where  there 
is  no  spectre  of  Papal  influence  to  be 
scared  away.  And  when  Europe  hears 
that  the  screw  is  being  applied  not  merely 
to  terrify  Jesuits  and  Romanist  Bishops 
in  France  and  Prussia,  but  to  make  a 
helpless  and  Protestant  Power  like  Den- 
mark painfully  conscious  of  her  impo- 
tence, and  when  Russia  is  so  startled  by 
the  growth  of  German  power  that  she 
actually  encourages  the  claims  of  a  pre- 
tender who  would  strengthen  the  Conti- 
nental influence  of  a  powerful  and  dread- 
ed rival  to  the  accommodating  Church  of 
Russia,  the  whole  West  of  Europe  not 
unnaturally  grows  uneasy,  and  begins 
to  think  that  the  cry  against  the  Pope 
has  been  something  of  a  pretence  for 
combinations  the  ultimate  end  of  which 
will  be  to  place  the  Continent  at  the  feet 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  hard  kernel  of 
Germany, —  Prussia. 

And  the  anxiety  felt  is  reasonable. 
The  treatment  of  Denmark  is,  we  may 
say,  almost  a  test-case  of  the  real  attitude 
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of  the  new  empire.  No  one  can  pretend 
that  Denmark  is  to  be  feared.  No  one 
can  pretend  that  she  is  the  creature  of  a 
stronger  Power  than  herself.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  Prussia  herself  ac- 
knowledged that  the  situation  of  the 
Danish  population  of  North  Slesvig  was 
very  hard,  and  that  it  might  be  modified 
so  as  to  render  it  comparatively  easy 
without  any  substantial  injustice  to  Ger- 
man Slesvig.  The  greater  Germany  has 
grown,  the  more  easy  it  was  to  redeem 
this  pledge,  the  more  impossible  it  was 
to  attribute  its  redemption  to  any  motive 
but  genuine  magnanimity  and  love  of 
justice,  and  the  more  clear  it  became  that 
such  a  redemption  would  be  regarded  by 
the  whole  German  Empire,  no  less  than 
by  external  States,  as  a  proof  of  that  pa- 
cific temper  and  distaste  for  a  policy  of 
self-aggrandizement,  of  which  Germans 
are  accustomed  to  boast  on  behalf  of 
their  great  empire,  without  as  yet  any 
justification  for  such  a  boast.  The  kind 
of  pledge  which  Great  Britain  gave  to  the 
world  of  a  disinterested  and  unselfish 
policy,  when  she  withdrew  her  protect- 
orate over  the  Ionian  Islands,  Germany 
would  have  given, —  and  she  had  far  less 
excuse  for  witholding  it, —  if  she  had  vol- 
unteered the  execution  of  the  article 
affecting  Denmark  in  the  Treaty  of 
Prague.  But  it  is  apparently  no  part  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  statesmanship  to  ap- 
pease in  this  way  the  anxieties  of  Europe. 
Slesvig  is  the  bait  by  which  he  hopes 
apparently  to  get  all  Denmark  into  his 
trap.  Indeed,  probably  he  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  small  State,  so  insignificant 
in  power  while  she  stands  alone,  and 
which  might  become  so  efficient  as  the 
naval  arm  of  Germany,  can  be  so  dog- 
in-the-mangerish  as  to  refuse  her  navy 
to  Germany,  when  she  cannot  really  have 
the  advantage  of  it  for  herself.  But  what 
Prince  Bismarck  does  not  understand, 
most  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe, 
small  and  great,  probably  do  understand 
perfectly.  And  they  know  that  subordi- 
nation to  Germany  is  not  freedom,  but 
one  of  the  most  galling  of  moral  and  po- 
litical chains  ;  —  that  no  task-master  is 
more  oppressive  than  one  who  is  both 
intelligent  and  domineering, —  that  that 
which  Frederick  the  Great  was  to  his 
officers,  Germany  is  fast  becoming  to  her 
large  political  family,  and  would  gladly 
be  to  all  Europe,  if  Europe  would  but 
acquiesce  in  her  martinetish  tutorial  rule. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  screw  put 
upon  Denmark  alarms  Europe.  It  is  in 
a  double  sense  a  crucial  instance  of  the 


significance  of  German  ascendancy  under 
her  present  ftatesmen.  The  cross  on 
Denmark  is  a  sign-post  to  Europe. 


From  The  Spectator. 
M.  GUIZOT  AND  THE  FAILURE  OF  FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
M.  Thiers,  M.  Renan,  and  M.  Taine 
thought  of  M.  Guizot's  fervent  Protest- 
antism. His  great  political  rival  had  the 
best  of  grounds  for  knowing  that  M. 
Guizot  was  a  man  of  the  first  mark  as  a 
debater  and  a  minister.  M.  Renan  and 
M.  Taine  would  express  hearty  admira- 
tion for  the  philosophical  genius  dis- 
played in  the  lectures  on  the  civilization 
of  Europe  and  France.  All  the  greater 
must  have  been  their  astonishment  that  a 
man  so  gifted  and  so  cultivated  should 
be  an  ardent  believer  in  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
should  become  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
Consistory.  They  might  have  wondered 
less  if  Guizot  had  been  a  Catholic,  if  he 
had  paid  philosophical  compliments  to 
his  creed  in  the  Revue  des  Deiix  Mondes^ 
and  if  he  had  vaguely  branded  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  as  a  gang  of  Repub- 
lican ruffians  ;  for  they  would  have  in- 
ferred that  he  was  only  playing  a  part, 
and  that  he  was  at  heart  as  sceptical 
as  themselves.  French  Catholicism  will 
draw  many  unbelievers  to  its  side,  so  long 
as  it  shall  remain  one  of  the  w.iys  to  po- 
litical and  social  power.  But  Protestant- 
ism is  more  disliked  and  distrusted  in 
France  than  Dissent  is  in  English 
society,  and  any  eminent  man  who  pro- 
fesses its  dogma  and  leads  its  councils 
gives  an  undeniable  proof  that  he  is  sin- 
cere. Nor,  indeed,  could  anybody  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Guizot.  His  enemies 
might  say  that  he  was  a  fanatic,  but  not 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  His  fanaticism 
was  the  more  puzzling  to  his  countrymen, 
because  there  was  nothing  like  ic  among 
the  rest  of  their  foremost  minds. 

The  real  leaders  of  French  thought 
either  formally  adhere  to  tlie  Catholic 
Church  and  smile  at  her  teaching,  or  they 
hold  scornfully  aloof  from  all  Churches 
whatever.  Guizot  was  the  only  real  ex- 
ception. One-half  of  his  nature  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  sixteenth. 
Nothing  could  be  more  philosophical 
than  the  temper  in  which  he  handles 
the  roots  of  European  civilization.     Not 
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only  are  his  lectures  models  of  dignified 
impartiality,  but  they  everywhere  show  a 
masterly  comprehension  of  those  general 
causes  which  shape  institutions  and  be- 
liefs, and  which  seem  to  work  with  such 
a  fatalistic  power  that  the  theological 
spirit  is  prone  to  explain  them  away. 
Guizot,  however,  displayed  the  temper  of 
a  Calvin  when  face  to  face  with  those 
heretics  who  sought  to  soften  the  hard 
edges  of  the  Huguenot  creed.  Nay, 
although  he  censured  Calvin  for  al- 
lowing Servetus  to  be  burned,  we  sus- 
pect that  Guizot  himself  would  not  have 
lifted  a  hand  to  save  Servetus,  if  he 
had  stood  in  Calvin's  place.  His  was 
just  the  kind  of  temper  out  of  which 
stormy  days  and  repellent  fanaticism 
make  martyrs  and  persecutors.  He  was 
a  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
born  out  of  due  time  ;  and  all  the  culture 
of  a  scientific  age  could  not  crush  his 
theological  instincts. 

Guizot  gloried  in  his  Protestantism. 
"  Je  suis  Protestant,^''  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  denoted  that  he  was  proud  of  his 
theological  loneliness.  And  yet  he  had 
no  delusions  as  to  the  future  of  his 
Church.  "  France,"  he  said,  "  will  not 
become  Protestant.  Protestantism,"  he 
added, '' will  not  perish  in  France."  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  two  creeds 
would  continue  to  divide  between  them 
the  devout  part  of  the  French  people, 
Catholicism  drawing  to  itself  those  who 
feared  inquiry  or  who  pined  for  rest, 
while  Protestantism  would  attract  those 
more  robust  souls  to  whom  freedom  was 
a  necessity  ;  but  both,  he  anticipated, 
would  join  hands  to  fight  infidelity  and 
impiety,  their  common  foe.  Hence,  he 
would  never  engage  in  polemical  warfare 
against  Catholicism,  and  he  grieved  some 
of  his  best  friends  by  denouncing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 
He  was  perhaps  the  only  Frenchman  of 
first-rate  ability  who  believed  that  the 
two  Churches  could  sign  a  truce ;  that 
each  could  live  peacfully  in  its  own  con- 
quered territory  ;  and  that  they  would  di- 
vide the  future  between  them.  Catholic 
controversialists  disdainfully  refused  even 
to  discuss  a  proposition  which  their  in- 
stincts told  them  to  be  a  piece  of  theo- 
logical moonshine  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Huguenots  might  have  risen  from  the 
grave  to  denounce  such  an  alliance  with 
the  Antichrist  that  was  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  Saints.  "Was  it,"  they 
might  have  asked,  "  for  so  mild  a  gain  as 
good-fellowship  with  our  idolatrous  and 
sanguinary    foe    that    our    people    were 


slaughtered  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholmevv, 
and  that  half  a  million  of  them  left  their 
country  forever,  or  went  to  the  living 
death  of  the  galleys,  or  were  butchered  in 
dragonnades  ?  If  so,  then  indeed  has 
the  Protestantism  of  France  been  a  fail- 
ure." Yes,  it  has  been  a  failure,  and  the 
causes  of. that  failure  form  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Tiie  Protestants  of  France  still,  it  is 
true,  form  a  large  body,  and  they  are  pro- 
foundly respectable.  They  hold  a  good 
share  of  the  national  wealth,  and  they 
bear  a  high  repute  for  intelligence  and 
moral  worth.  Those  Frenchmen,  and 
especially  those  Frenchwomen,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Protestants,  are  presumably 
better  than  the  mass  of  their  neighbours. 
The'old  Huguenot  beauty  of  family  life  is 
not  entirely  lost.  The  culture  of  the  aver- 
age Protestant  ministry  is  also  high  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  average  Catholic 
priesthood.  Some  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
Protestants.  But  none  the  less  does 
French  Protestantism  seem  to  have  no 
future.  It  displays  none  of  that  aggress- 
ive power  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  life, 
and  little  collective  activity.  It  makes 
few  pretensions,  and  it  appears  almost 
content  to  be  let  alone.  It  scarcely  dares 
to  answer  the  attacks  of  the  Catholic 
controversialists  with  claims  as  haughty 
as  their  own,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  the  old  fierce  pride  of  the  Hugue- 
nots than  the  meekness  of  their  descend- 
ants. 

The  usual  explanation  of  this  failure  is 
that  Protestantism  does  not  suit  the 
genius  of  the  French  people  ;  but  that 
theory  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  common- 
place. Protestantism  did  suit  the  genius 
of  the  French  people  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Before  the  Reformation, 
France  was  the  chief  seed-field  of 
heresies  in  which  lay  the  germs  of  Prot- 
estant theology.  Calvin  was  a  typical 
Frenchman,  and  no  book  is  more  French 
than  his  "  Institutes."  His  theology 
commended  itself  to  the  French  people 
by  the  simplicity  and  the  remorseless 
rigour  of  its  logic.  And  before  it  had 
been  composed,  less  precise  and  more 
mystic  declarations  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  spread  broadcast  among  the  people 
and  the  nobility.  The  new  doctrines 
made  way  in  France  faster  than  they  did 
in  England.  In  the  time  of  Catlierine  de 
Medici,  the  Huguenots  had  almost  an 
equality  of  power  with  their  rivals.  The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  can- 
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fession  that  the  Court  party  felt  treach- 
ery to  be  safer  than  open  war.  And  the 
Huguenots  were  then  incomparably  the 
finest  part  of  the  French  people.  They 
included  the  best  of  the  nobles,  the  schol- 
ars, the  men  of  letters,  crowds  of  those 
burghers  who  were  the  backbone  of  indus- 
try, and  of  those  artisans  who^ afterwards 
carried  the  arts  of  France  to  other  lands. 
The  earnestness,  the  morality,  and  the 
culture  of  the  nation  were  on  their  side. 
There  are  few  more  beautiful  episodes  in 
religious  story  than  the  pictures  of  Hu- 
guenot homes.  They  were  free  from  that 
forbidding  austerity'  which  marred  the 
moral  fairness  of  our  own  Puritan  house- 
holds. It  is  an  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive fact,  that  the  Protestants  were  the 
first  of  the  French  people  to  give  choral 
song  and  congregational  melody  their 
fitting  place  in  the  public  worship  of  their 
country.  They  composed  psalms  which 
are  still  sung  ;  and  the  hostile  population 
of  Paris  were  often  charmed  by  the 
strains  of  melody  that  came  from  the 
meeting-places  of  sectaries  against  whom 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  thun- 
dered sanguinary  anathemas  that  have 
not  escaped  the  record  of  history.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  Huguenots  were 
not  faithful  even  nnto  death  ;  for  they 
bore  such  persecutions  as  we  can  parallel 
only  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses 
and  Alva's  oppression  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  is  true, 
was  a  deed  of  vengeance  which  they  could 
not  escape ;  but  their  choice  was  free 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  which 
they  owed  to  a  great  king,  and  they  then 
made  sacrifices  for  their  faith  that  seem 
almost  incredible  in  these  days  of  softer 
moral  fibre.  We  English  often  speak  as 
if  we  could  have  defied  persecution.  But 
we  were  never  tried  like  the  Huguenots. 
All  the  agonies  of  our  Protestantism 
seem  but  trivial  annoyances  when  set  be- 
side the  vengeance  which  Louis  XIV. 
took  on  the  heretics.  All  that  we  have 
suffered  for  our  Protestantism  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  record  when  com- 
pared with  the  pathetic  and  awful  an- 
guish of  the  Huguenots.  The  infatua- 
tion of  bigotry  took  away  the  very  life- 
blood  of  French  manhood,  and  left  the 
country  a  moral  desert.  The  Catholic 
Church  of  France  was  at  last  victorious, 
after  a  struggle  of  a  century  and  a  half  ; 
but  she  bought  her  triumph  at  a  deadly 
cost  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  country. 
Henceforth  she  had  no  need  to  put 
forth  anything  like  her  ancient  energies. 
Henceforth    she    could    take    her  ease. 


*' She  felt  herself,"  as  Robert  Hall  said, 
"  at  liberty  to  become  as  ignorant,  as 
secular,  as  irreligious  as  she  pleased  ; 
and  amid  the  silence  and  darkness  she 
had  created  around  her,  she  drew  the 
curtains  and  retired  to  rest."  The  Cath- 
olic Church  of  France  has  never  recov- 
ered from  the  deadly  blow  which  was  in- 
flicted on  her  rival.  And  still  less  has 
the  nation  recovered  from  that  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  was  best  in  its  manhood. 
When  the  Revolution  let  loose  the  blind 
fury  of  pent-up  passion,  the  supreme 
need  was  an  intelligent,  conservative, 
religious  middle  class,  to  act  as  a  break- 
water against  that  flood.  Then,  indeed, 
might  the  most  sceptical  of  statesmen  and 
the  most  fervent  of  Catholic  devotees  have 
turned  a  wistful  eye  to  those  great  secta- 
ries who  had  attested  the  richness  of 
their  manhood  by  sacrificing  home,  and 
comfort,  and  life  for  the  sake  of  an 
austere  faith.  But  it  was  too  late  for  repa- 
ration. Persecution  can  kill  Churches, 
if  only  it  be  pitiless  and  prolonged 
enough  ;  and  the  piety  of  Louis  XIV. 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  side  of 
cool  and  persistent  fury.  Many  of  the 
Huguenots,  it  is  true,  escaped,  and  either 
hid  their  faith  under  a  superficial  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  king,  or  con- 
tinued to  meet  for  worship  amid  the  soli- 
tudes of  their  country.  Those  Churches 
of  the  Desert,  as  they  are  called,  have  left 
beautiful  and  heroic  records.  Perhaps 
they  still  dreamed  of  a  day  when  the 
Gospel  should  triumph.  And  they  might 
have  again  recovered  their  lost  ground 
when  the  blast  of  persecution  had  passed 
b}^  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  potentate 
greater  than  the  great  King,  and  that  was 
Voltaire.  That  moral  desert  which  the 
Church  called  peace  was  the  best  of  all 
seed-fields  for  him,  and  the  deadly  satire 
of  his  criticism  killed  the  piety  of  France 
even  more  successfully  than  the  Court 
had  smitten  her  Protestantism.  He,  and 
such  as  he,  alone  profited  by  the  de- 
struction of  Huguenot  society.  When 
Protestantism  was  again  free  to  speak, 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  was  unfit  to 
understand  its  Gospel,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  addressed  to  deaf  ears.  The 
secular  spirit  has  given  itself  into  the 
keeping  of  Voltairianism,  and  it  now 
wonders  why  men  who  can  reject  the 
miracles  of  Catholicity  should  not  be 
consistent  enough  to  reject  the  remain- 
ing miracles  of"  Christianity.  Shocked 
by  the  scoffing  impiety  of  such  criti- 
cism, the  more  devout  and  mystic  souls 
fear  to    trust   themselves    in    a    Church 
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which  does  not  altogether  disdain  the 
weapons  of  rationalism  and  they  rush  to 
the  protection  of  Rome.  And  the  Prot- 
estant Church  has  shown  that  the  dread 
is  not  ill-founded.  Disdain  for  the  su- 
]~erstitions  of  Rome  has  made  many  of 
the  Reformed  theologians  destructive 
critics  ;  contact  with  scepticism  has  be- 
gotten a  wish  to  abridge  the  region  of 
the  supernatural  ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of 
the  sturdy  resistance  made  by  Guizotand 
the  orthodox  party,  there  has  been  a 
strenuous  attempt  in  the  Consistory  to 
secure  toleration  for  teaching  which  de- 
nies the  divinity  of  Christ.  Louis  Veuil- 
lot  and  his  party  jeeringly  say  that  Prot- 
estantism is  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  its 
being  by  becoming  splinters  of  Ration- 
alism ;  and  Guizot  often  warned  his  fel- 
lows that  although  those  fragments  might 
produce  a  philosophy,  they  could  never 
form  a  religion. 

-  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  men  in 
France  hate  the  Catholic  Church  with  a 
fury  which  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
even  to  those  Englishmen  who  are  smit- 
ten with  the  fever  of  "  No  Popery."  The 
uneducated  artisans  regard  her  with  a 
ferocity  which,  in  a  time  of  disturbance, 
ever  leads  them  to  the  brink  of  violence  ; 
while  the  cultivated  classes,  when  they 
do  not  find  it  convenient  to  put  on  the 
robes  of  devotees,  treat  the  priesthood 
with  mingled  anger  and  disdain.  It  is 
the  rich,  trading  middle  class  that  gives 
the  Church  her  new  strength.  At  the 
same  time,  the  supreme  need  of  France, 
for  temporal  as  well  as  for  eternal  rea- 
sons, is  a  religious  faith  which  she  can 
really  respect  and  believe.  Even  if  a 
great  religious  reformation  were  to  add 
to  her  troubles  for  a  time,  it  would  ulti- 
mately give  society  a  rest  and  a  serious- 
ness which  it  has  not  known  for  centu- 
ries. But  that  is  one  of  tt^se  aspirations 
which  are  satires  on  what  we  see.  There 
is  no  sign  of  a  great  religious  transforma- 
tion on  all  the  dark  horizon  of  France. 
In  vain  do  we  look  alike  to  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  for  a  creed  that  can 
soften  the  hard,  atheistic  secularism  of 
her  life  ;  and  meanwhile,  the  earnestness 
which  other  peoples  throw  into  religion 
France  throws  into  politics.  She  debates 
the  practical  problems  of  daily  life  with  a 
theological  fury  ;  the  rival  parties  pursue 
eacii  other  with  exterminating  passion  ; 
and  thus  is  she  tossed  from  revolution  to 
revolution. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   DRAINAGE   OF   THE   LAGO  FUCINO. 

Europe  has  had  so  much  to  think  of 
during  the  last  four  years  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  completion  of  a  peaceful 
work  like  the  drainage  of  the  Lago  Fu- 
cino  should  have  passed  unnoticed. 
Even  the  completion  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, with  Rome  for  its  capital,  it  may  be 
remembered,  excited  but  little  attention. 
In  less  stirring  times,  no  doubt,  people 
would  have  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  a  work  which,  if  nothing  else, 
was  one  of  the  boldest  engineering  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  and  as  such  might 
compare  with  the  Suez  Canal.  But  the 
drainage  of  the  Fucino  is  something 
more  than  an  engineering  triumph,  or  the 
effacement  of  a  great  geographical  fea- 
ture. It  is  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  a  task  which  was  undertaken 
1, 800  years  ago,  and  which  again  and 
again  baffled  all  the  resources  and  skill 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Lago  Fucino,  is,  or  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  was,  a  mysterious 
piece  of  water.  Lying  high  among  the 
Apennines  of  the  Abruzzi,  walled  in  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  the  lowest  of 
which  rises  1,000  feet  above  the  lake,  it 
had  no  visible  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
several  streams  it  received,  and  rose  and 
fell  in  an  uncertain  way  that  inflicted  se- 
vere loss  and  suffering  on  the  numerous 
villages  upon  its  shores.  The  first  serious 
attempt  to  abate  the  nuisance  was  that 
made  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the 
works  were  inaugurated  with  the  cere- 
mony and  display  described  by  Tacitus. 
They  consisted  mainly  of  a  canal  and  a 
tunnel  driven  through  the  Monte  Salviano, 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  mountain  wall,  by 
which  it  was  hoped  the  waters  of  the 
lake  would  be  induced  to  flow  steadily 
into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  some  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  west.  The  flow, 
however,  proved  to  be  intermittent,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  labours  of  later  reigns,  the 
lake  showed  an  invincible  tendency  to 
relapse.  In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  bad  as  ever ;  and  from  the 
thirteenth  century  up  to  the  eigliteenth 
various  attempts  were  made  to"  keep  it 
within  bounds  by  restoring  the  Roman 
works,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  excavations  made  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  works  explained  the  causes  of 
the  failure.  The  engineering  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  defective,  the  calibre  of  the 
tunnel  was  insufficient,  and  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  and  the  level 
was  very  irregular.     It  would  seem  that 
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the  work  was  what  we  shoul.l  now  call 
"scamped"  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Narcissus,  Claudius's  director  of  works, 
had  many  other  things  to  attend  to,  and, 
suffering  from  gout,  was  unable  to  under- 
go the  labour  of  inspecting  personally  the 
progress  of  the  works  in  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  the  tunnel.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  while  the  two 
ends  of  the  tunnel  are  admirably  finished, 
the  excavation  towards  the  middle  has 
been  done  clumsily  and  carelessly.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  of  course,  that 
what  with  the  mud  of  the  lake  effecting  . 
lodgments  here  and  there,  instead  of  be- 
ing carried  through,  and  the  sides  and 
roof  falling  in  for  want  of  proper  support, 
the  Roman  emissary  was  always  in  a 
chronic  state  of  choke.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  lake  occasionally  fell,  its  ten- 
dency on  the  whole  was  to  rise,  and  in 
1816  it  had  risen  eleven  metres  in  thirty 
years.  At  length  in  1852  a  company  was 
formed  to  effect  the  drainage  at  their  own 
risk,  with  the  concession  of  all  the  land 
actually  recovered  from  the  lake.  Diffi- 
culties, however,  arose,  and  the  scheme 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  like  its 
predecessors  but  for  Prince  Torlonia. 
He  already  held  one  half  of  the  shares, 
and  he  boldly  took  up  the  other  half,  thus 
becoming  in  person  the  company.  He 
immediately  put  the  work  into  the  hands 
of  Montricher,  the  engineer  of  the  Du- 
rance Canal,  who  submitted  two  plans  to 
him.  One  was  the  restoration,  rectifica- 
tion, and  enlargement  of  the  Claudian 
emissary,  by  which  he  guaranteed  to 
drain  the  lake  completely,  but  not  to 
protect  the  lower  parts  of  the  basin 
against  inundation  in  times  of  excessive 
rains.  The  other  was  to  pierce  a  new 
tunnel  quite  independent  of  the  old  Ro- 
man one,  of  a  much  greater  bore,  and 
constructed  to  last  for  all  time  and  carry 
off  any  amount  of  flood.  With  equal 
spirit  and  wisdom  Prince  Torlonia  chose 
the  latter,  and  for  eight  years  persever- 
ingly  pushed  on  the  work  in  the  teeth  of 
endless  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. At  a  critical  period  Montriclier 
died,  and  at  one  time  success  looked  so 
doubtful  that  it  was  a  saying  in  Italy  that 
"if  Torlonia  did  not  drain  Fucino,  Fu- 
cino  would  certainly  drain  Torlonia." 
At  length,  under  M.  Bermont,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Montricher,  the  passage  of  the 
water  was  effected,  and  the  peasants  of 
Avezzano,  who  were,  and  no  wonder, 
sceptical  as  to  the  result,  had  to  admit 
that  "this  time  Fucino  was  really  on  the 
move."    Since  then  the   work   has  pro- 


ceeded steadily,  and  Fucino  has  beei 
gradually  changed  into  a  broad,  fertile 
plain. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  change 
will  be  given  by  comparing  the  lake  as 
described  in  Murray's  Handbook  for 
Naples  for  1862  with  the  existing  state  of 
things.  The  lake  is  there  said  to  be 
thirty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
to  be  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Avez- 
zano, where  travellers  wishing  to  visit 
the  towns  on  its  shores  are  advised  to 
hire  a  boat.  The  existing  lake  is  little 
more  than  a  tarn,  barely  three  miles  in 
circumference,  which  lies  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  basin,  opposite  the  village  of 
San  Benedetto,  and  a  good  hour's  drive 
from  Avezzano.  To  the  lover  of  scenery 
this  is,  of  course,  a  change  to  be  lament- 
ed. The  scenery  of  the  Lake  Fucino,  or 
Celano,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was 
hardly  surpassed  in  beauty  by  that  of  any 
of  the  better  known  lakes  of  Lombardy. 
Even  in  Italy  there  were  not  many  finer 
views  than  that  from  the  mountain  road 
on  the  north  leading  to  Aquila,  or  from 
the  Monte  Salviano  opposite  ;  looking 
down  on  the  broad  lake  with  its  girdle 
of  grey  mountains  and  fringe  of  vivid 
green,  dotted  here  and  there  with  white 
villages  —  Ortucchio,  San  Benedetto,  pic- 
turesque old  Celano  with  its  noble  medi- 
aeval castle,  Avezzano,  with  its  vineyards 
and  almond  groves.  The  grand  sheet  of 
water  to  which  all  this  was  a  frame  is,  it 
must  be  owned,  unsatisfactorily  repre* 
sented  by  the  vast  plain  as  level  and  as 
green  as  a  billiard  table,  already  on  its 
western  sides  rich  with  vines  and  maize, 
and  streaked  by  lines  of  poplars  thrown 
out  like  skirmishers,  where  the  galleys  of 
Claudius  floated  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Across  this  plain,  nearly  from  east  to 
west  stretches  tlie  line  of  the  canal  by 
which  the  wal|||fis  led  to  the  mouth  of 
the  emissary.  *^here,  by  three  sluices 
set  in  masonry  as  massive  as  any  Ro- 
man work,  it  passes  with  a  sullen  roar, 
the  parting  groan  of  old  Fucinus,  into 
a  vast  square  cut-stone  basin,  at  the  fur- 
ther side  of  which  it  rushes  under  a  fourth 
sFuice  and  plunges  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  Prince  Torlonia  himself  is 
not  the  only  person  who  gains  by  this 
great  work.  The  entire  gain  in  kind 
amounts  to  nearly  45,000  acres,  but  of 
this  more  than  6,odo  are  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  the  communes,  being  either 
land  which  has  been  totally  submerged  for 
many  years  past,  or  else  flooded  three  years 
out  of  every  four.  Legally  and  equitably 
the  prince  had  a  just  claim  for  proportional 
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reimbursements  on  those  owners  whose 
property  has  been  trebled  and  quadrupled 
in  value  by  his  enterprise.  But  this 
claim  he  has  with  rare  generosity  waived, 
contenting  himself  with  the  mere  "no 
man's  lancl,"  the  actual  bed  of  the  lake, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  brought  a 
great  and  beneficial  work  to  a  successful 
issue.  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit.  In 
a  pamphlet  printed  a  couple  of  years  ago 
it  is  stated  that  the  works  had  the  remark- 
able effect  of  completely  putting  an  end 
to  brigandage  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Owing  to  the  eccentricities  of 
the  lake,  numbers  of  the  peasants  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  reduced  to  sore  distress,  and 
so  driven  to  take  to  the  hill-side.  The 
demand  for  labour  caused  by  the  works 
and  the  great  extent  of  land  brought  into 
cultivation  has  remedied  all  this,  and  cer- 
tainly the  fact  remains  that  no  part  of 
Piedmont  or  Tuscany  is  now  more  per- 
fectly safe  to  the  traveller  than  the  parts 
of  the  Abruzzi  and  Lavoro  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lago  Fucino.  Thus,  if 
Prince  Torlonia  has  robbed  the  tourist 
of  one  fine  view,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  many  others  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  more  serious  kind  of 
robbery.  And  it  is  a  country  which,  to 
any  one  who  does  not  object  to  rough 
travelling,  will  repay  exploration.  From 
the  Grand  Valley  of  the  Liris  to  Aquila, 
and  from  Ovid's  Solmona  to  Cicero's  Ar- 
pino  and  the  Sora,  whose  peacefulness 
and  cheapness  are  lauded  by  Juvenal,  it 
is  a  country  full  of  interest  from  its  as- 
sociations and  its  varied  scenery. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
COMETS'    TAILS. 

When  we  consider  the  surprising  na- 
ture of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
tails  of  comets,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  the  most  startling  theories  have  been 
suggested  in  explanation.  Their  whole 
behaviour  is  anomalous.  The  head  of  a 
comet,  or  rather  the  bright  almost  point- 
like nucleus,  obeys  the  law  of  gravity  ; 
and  wonderful  though  the  nature  of  the 
comet's  orbit  sometimes  is,  extending 
into  depths  so  remote  that  the  mind 
shrinks  from  pursuing  the  comet  on  its 
journey  through  them,  there  is  not  a  mile 
of  the  comet's  voyage  which  does  not  ex- 
emplify in  the  exactest  manner  the  laws 
recognized  by  Newton.    But  it  is  quite 


otherwise  with  the  tail,  if  we  regard  the 
tail  as  a  material  object  carried  along 
with  the  comet.  The  end  of  the  tail,  for 
example,  shifts  through  space  with  a  ve- 
locity such  as  the  sun  could  not  possibly 
generate  by  his  attractive  influence, 
mighty  though  that  influence  is,  nor  con- 
trol if  otherwise  generated.  Cometic 
tails  are  flung  forth  from  the  head,  or  at 
least  appear  to  be  flung  forth,  with  a 
rapidity  far  exceeding  even  the  tremen- 
dous velocity  with  which  a  comet,  passing 
near  the  sun,  sweeps  round  that  orb  at 
the  time  of  nearest  approach.  Then  the 
varieties  of  appearance  presented  by 
comets'  tails,  the  singular  changes  of 
shape  in  one  and  the  same  tail,  the  ex- 
istence of  more  tails  than  one,  and  a 
number  of  other  strange  circumstances, 
seem  to  defy  explanation,  and  so  to  in- 
vite the  wildest  speculation. 

We  propose  to  consider  here  some  of 
the  more  promising  attempts  which  men 
of  science  have  made  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  comets'  tails,  and  to  touch  also 
on  some  ideas  which,  though  advanced 
by  persons  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
various  departments  of  science,  appear 
on  examination  to  be  untenable. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  we  would  form  a 
just  theory  of  cometic  appendages,  we 
must  pay  special  attention  to  their  more 
remarkable  characteristics,  because  in 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in- 
numerable theories,  accounting  fairly 
enough  for  ordinary  appearances,  but 
irreconcilable  with  those  of  a  less  usual 
nature.  But  we  must  also  closely  con- 
sider those  features  which,  though  usual 
with  the  objects  we  are  considering,  are 
remarkable  in  the  sense  that  they  dis- 
tinguish these  objects  from  others. ' 

Take,  then,  first  of  all  the  fact  that 
ordinarily  the  tail  of  a  comet  extends 
from  the  head  in  a  direction  almost  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun 
lies,  or,  in  fact,  has  very  nearly  the  posi- 
tion which  the  shadow  of  the  head  would 
have  if  a  comet  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  cast  a  shadow  outwards  into  space. 
Being  luminous,  instead  of  dark,  a  com- 
et's tail  has  been  described  on  account 
of  this  peculiarity  as  a  nej^ative  shadow. 

If  comets'  tails  were  always  of  moder- 
ate dimensions,  we  might  readily  enough 
conceive  that  their  position  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  they 
are  material  appendages,  unchanging  in 
constitution  though  changing  in  position. 
Some  form  of  repulsion  exerted  by  the 
sun  on  such  appendages  might  (after  the 
manner  seen  in  certain  electrical  expert 
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ments)  keep  them  always  streaming  out 
on  the  side  farthest  from  him. 

But  the  enormous  dimensions  of  co- 
metic  tails^  as  well  as  their  wonderfully 
rapid  formation,  extension,  and  changes 
of  figure,  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt 
such  a  theory  for  an  instant.  The  con- 
sideration of  a  single  instance  will  show 
conclusively  that  a  cdmet's  tail  must  be 
otherwise  explained.  We  take,  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  kind, 
the  comet  of  1680.  This  comet  was  in- 
visible for  four  days  during  the  time  of 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  All  this 
time  it  was  circling  rapidly  round  ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  swiftly  changing  its 
direction  of  motion,  and  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  sun.  When  it  first  be- 
came visible  after  this  rapid  movement  it 
was  passing  away  from  the  sun  in  a 
course  nearly  opposite  in  direction  from 
that  by  which  it  had  arrived.  And  now, 
carried  in  front  of  the  retreating  comet, 
was  a  tail  more  than  ninety  millions  of 
miles  in  length.  So  far  as  appearances 
were  concerned  this  tail  was  the  same 
with  which  the  comet  had  approached 
the  sun,  only  it  seemed  to  have  been 
carried  almost  completely  round  until 
now  it  had  nearly  the  same  direction  as 
it  had  when  the  comet  was  approaching 
the  sun.  But  it  could  not  really  have 
been  brandished  round  in  this  way,  simply 
because  the  course  which,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, the  end  of  the  tail  would  have  had 
to  follow,  would  have  required  a  velocity 
of  motion  incomparably  exceeding  any 
which  the  sun's  attraction  could  account 
for.  Moreover,  a  material  tail  of  such 
dimensions,  even  though  composed  of  a 
substance  millions  of  times  stronger  than 
steel,  would  have  been  rent  into  frag- 
ments by  the  tremendous  forces  called 
into  play  in  a  whirling  motion  of  the 
kind.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  tail 
of  a  comet  has  hardly  any  substance  at 
all,  insomuch  that,  despite  its  enormous 
volume,  it  produces  no  disturbing  effect 
by  its  attraction  even  on  the  smallest 
members  of  the  solar  system,  we  see  how 
utterly  incapable  so  tenuous  a  tail  would 
be  to  bear  the  strain  resulting  from  the 
imagined  motion.  In  reality,  however, 
the  supposition  is  one  which  does  not 
need  serious  refutation. 

But  if  we  suppose,  as  we  seem  forced 
to  do,  that  this  tremendous  tail,  seen  after 
the  comet  had  swept  around  the  sun, 
was  a  new  formation,  swept  out  into  its 
observed  position  by  some  mighty  re- 
pulsive force    exerted   by   the  sun,   we 
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must  adopt  the  most  startling  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  that  force.  Under 
gravity  the  comet's  nucleus,  although 
when  approaching  the  sun  it  arrived  at 
the  earth's  distance  from  that  orb  with  a 
velocity  of  about  twenty-five  miles  per 
second,  required  four  more  weeks  to 
complete  its  journey  to  the  point  of  near- 
est approach  ;  whereas  here  was  a  tail 
equal  in  length  to  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun  flung  forth  in  less  than  four 
days.  Nay,  from  the  observed  direction 
of  the  tail  and  its  subsequent  changes  of 
position,  it  became  manifest  that  a  few 
hours  had  sufficed  to  carry  the  material 
of  its  extremity  (on  the  repulsion  theory) 
from  the  nucleus  to  that  distant  position. 
It  was  in  order  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty that  Professor  Tait  devised  the 
"  sea-bird  theory  "  of  comets'  tails.  If  we 
watch  a  flight  of  birds  travelling  nearly 
in  a  plane,  at  a  great  distance,  we  notice 
that  when  the  eye  is  nearly  in  tlie  level  of 
the  plane,  the  flight  appears  like  a  well- 
defined  streak  above  the  horizon  ;  but  if 
the  plane  is  so  situated  that  the  eye  is 
above  or  below  its  level,  the  flight  of 
birds  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  all.  An- 
other phenomenon  more  frequently  ob- 
served may  also  serve  to  illustrate  Pro- 
fessor Tait's  theory.  We  may  often  see 
a  long,  straight,  and  well-defined  cloud 
towards  the  horizon  which  is  really  the 
edge-view  of  a  thin,  flat  cloud  of  fleecy 
structure,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  it 
with  others  seen  above  it  higher  and 
higher,  even  to  the  part  of  the  sky  over- 
head where  we  look  directly  through  the 
thinnest  part  of  such  clouds.  Comparing 
the  dense-looking  though  narrow  cloud 
on  the  horizon  with  the  filmy  appearance 
of  the  cloud  overhead,  one  would  not 
suppose  the  two  could  be  alike  in  struc- 
ture, were  it  not  for  the  gradual  change 
of  appearance  of  the  intermediate  clouds 
as  we  direct  the  sight  from  the  horizon 
upwards.  The  clouds  illustrate  what 
Professor  Tait  says  as  to  the  difference 
of  visibility  between  an  edge-view  and  a 
thwart-view  of  a  plane  of  discrete  bodies 
like  his  sea-birds.  But  we  must  return 
to  the  birds  themselves  to  understand  his 
actual  application  of  the  phenomenon. 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  flight  of 
birds  viewed  athwart  will,  by  a  slight  and 
rapidly  effected  change  of  position,  pre- 
sent the  edge-view,  and  thus  change  in  a 
few  moments  from  an  indistinct  cloud- 
like aspect  to  the  appearance  of  a  sharply 
defined  and  heavy  streak  upon  the  sky  ; 
or,  a  flight  of  birds  absolutely  invisible  in 
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the  former  position,  may  thus  become  in 
a  few  moments  clearly  visible,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  great  apparent  length. 

Professor  Tait  considers  that  a  tail  like 
that  of  Newton's  comet,  instead  of  being 
thrown  out  in  a  few  hours  as  has  been 
supposed  on  the  repulsion  theory,  may 
simply  have  become  visible  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  flight  of  sea-birds  travelling  as 
just  described. 

When  we  remember  that  Professor  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  when  President  of  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  Tait's  sea-bird  theory,  Tait 
being  on  that  occasion  President  of  the 
Section  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics ;  and  when  we  further  remember 
that  both  Thomson  and  Tait  are  deserv- 
edly eminent  for  their  skill  in  mathemat- 
ics (the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  astron- 
omy), we  are  unable  to  receive  otherwise 
than  respectfully  a  theory  so  strongly 
supported  by  authority.  And  yet  this 
theory  is  so  utterly  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence from  the  observed  appearance  or 
behaviour  of  comets,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  its  invention  by  Tait,  and 
its  acceptance  by  Thomson,  as  having 
little  relation  to  the  actual  subject  o'f 
cometic  astronomy.  All  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted is  indeed  simply  all  that  Professor 
Tait  has  attempted  to  show.  Given  a 
shoal  of  meteors  ninety  millions  of  miles 
long  and  viewed  slightly  athwart,  the 
shoal,  invisible  as  so  situated,  might  in  a 
few  hours  become  visible  along  its  whole 
Jength,  and  its  rapid  apparition  would 
correspond  with  the  apparently  rapid 
formation  of  the  tail  of  Newton's  comet 
after  the  comet  had  been  circling  close 
around  the  sun.  But  how  the  shoal  of 
meteors  came  at  this  time  to  be  in  front 
of  the  comet,  whereas  on  the  sea-bird 
theory  the  comet  had  approached  the  sun 
with  a  shoal  of  meteors  extending  mil- 
lions of  miles  behind  it  ;  why  the  shoal 
was  visible  all  the  time  that  the  comet 
was  visible  both  in  approaching  and  in  j 
receding  ;  why  this  edge-view  of  a  slioal 
was  millions  of  miles  thick  and  utterly 
unlike  such  a  shoal  on  any  conceivable 
supposition  as  to  its  structure  ;  —  these, 
and  a  hundred  other  such  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  different,  the  changing,  and 
the  complex  appearances  presented  by 
various  comets,  find  no  answer  in  the  sea- 
bird  theory.  Until  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reconcile  this  theory  with 
these  peculiarities,  the  theory  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  seriously  advanced.  In 
the  meantime  wc  venture  to  say  that  no 


shoal  of  meteors  can  be  made  to  account 
for  the  appearances  presented  by  comets' 
tails  under  any  amount  of  mathematical 
manipulation. 

But  there  is  something  so  startling  in 
the  conception  of  a  repulsive  energy  com- 
petent to  account  for  the  formation  of 
comets'  tails,  that  one  naturally  seeks  for 
any  explanation  which  may  account  for 
the  phenomena  without  forcing  upon  us 
the  idea  of  so  amazing  a  force.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  we  consider 
that,  on  the  theory  of  repulsion,  the  old 
tails,  enormous  though  their  dimensions 
are,  must  be  regarded  as  continually  dis- 
sipated into  space  ;  so  that  we  have  to 
suppose  a  series  of  tails,  each  many  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  length,  and  of  vast 
breadth  and  thickness,  all  formed  from 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  comet,  and 
swept  forever  away  from  it.  It  is  easy 
indeed  to  speak  of  the  retreating  comet 
gathering  its  substance  together  when 
once  beyond  the  domain  of  the  sun's  re- 
pulsive power ;  but  the  velocity  with 
which  that  substance  is  swept  away  is 
such  as  not  even  the  sun  himself  could 
overcome  by  his  attractive  energy  :  much 
less  could  the  feebly  attracting  head  of  a 
comet  draw  back  the  stragglers  which 
the  sun's  repulsion  had  (on  this  theory) 
hurried  away  into  surrounding  space. 

We  can  understand,  then,  that  students 
of  astronomy,  observing  the  fact  that  the 
comet's  tail  is  directed  from  the  sun, 
much  as  a  shadow  would  be,  should  be 
led  again  and  again  to  discuss  the  inviting 
theory  that  the  tail  is  a  species  of  nega- 
tive shadow.  This  theory  has  commonly 
been  presented  somewhat  on  this  wise  : 
—  The  head  of  a  comet  is  regarded  as 
acting  the  part  of  a  lens,  in  such  sort 
that  the  sun's  light  is  poured  into  the  re- 
gion behind  the  comet  more  richly  than 
elsewhere.  Now,  if  this  region  were  ab- 
solutely vacant,  the  light  thus  streaming 
behind  the  comet  would  produce  no  visi- 
ble effect :  it  would  illuminate  any  mate- 
rial substance  which  happened  to  be 
there ;  but  if  there  was  nothing  there, 
then  the  blackness  of  interstellar  space 
would  prevail  in  this  region  as  else- 
where. Accordingly  the  lens  theory 
of  comets  requires  that  some  matter 
should  be  supposed  to  exist  behind  the  . 
comet  (considering  the  sun  as  in  front); 
and  as  the  comet  takes  up  in  succession 
many  different  positions  with  respect  to 
the  sun,  we  require  to  have  matter  all 
round  the  comet's  head  to  a  distance 
equal  to  the  observed  length  of  the  tail. 
Either  we  must  regard  this  matter  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  comet,  or  as  belonging  to 
the  solar  system.  If  wc  take  the  former 
view,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
many  comets  have  had  the  most  astonish- 
ing dimensions.  Newton's,  for  example, 
must  have  been  nearly  200  millions  of 
miles  in  diameter.  This  is  not  merely 
incredible,  but  impossible,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  to  retain  this  enormous 
sphere  of  tenuous  matter  around  the  cen- 
tral nucleus  except  the  attraction  of  the 
nucleus,  which  we  know  to  be  exceed- 
ingly feeble  from  the  fact  that  the  small- 
est planets  and  satellites  are  in  no  way 
disturbed  even  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  largest  comets.  Taking  Newton's 
comet,  the  nucleus  of  which  came  within 
less  than  a  quarter  of  million  of  miles  of 
the  sun,  there  was  the  sun  himself  at  this 
time  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enormous 
spliere  of  matter  over  which  the  utterly 
insignificant  mass  of  the  nucleus  is  sup- 
posed on  the  lens  theory  to  have  borne 
sway.  The  comet  could  never  have  car- 
ried away  from  the  sun's  neighbourhood 
its  attendant  sphere  of  matter. 

Much  more  conceivable  is  the  theory 
that  the  matter  illuminated  by  the  light 
streaming  behind  the  comet  belongs  to 
the  sun's  domain,  and  is  always  pres- 
ent ready  to  be  illuminated  so  soon  as  a 
comet-lens  comes  into  a  suitable  position. 
But  in  reality  the  known  laws  of  optics 
present  overwhelming  objections  against 
this  inviting  theory.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  a  comet  were  able  to  con- 
dense the  light  behind  it  in  the  particu- 
lar manner  which  the  theory  requires, 
the  light  thus  streaming  backwards  would 
form  a  perfectly  straight  tail.  For  al- 
though a  series  of  bodies  continually  set- 
ting out  from  the  comet  at  a  moderate 
velocity  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun 
would  form  a  curved  tail,  simply  because 
the  comet  is  all  the  time  moving  onwards 
upon  a  curved  path,  yet  light  travels  with 
such  enormous  velocity  that  the  longest 
cometic  tail  ever  seen  would  be  traversed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  so  short  a  time 
the  comet  would  not  have  advanced  ap- 
preciably on  its  curved  path.*  There 
would  not  be  the  slightest  visible  curva- 
ture, therefore,  in  the  tail.  If  this  rea- 
soning seem  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader, 
without  diagrams  and  elaborate  explana- 
tions, then  let  him  consider  the  sim- 
ple   fact   that    comets    have    had    more 

*  It  would  have  advanced  many  thousand  of  miles, 
no  doubt,  but  the  direction  of  Its  motion  would  not 
change  apprechbly.  Though  the  earth  travels  60,000 
miles  an  hour,  it  takes  a  whole  day  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  her  motion  a  single  degree. 


tails  than  one,  and  tails  quite  dijETerently. 
shaped  and  placed  (a  strongly  curved  tail 
side  by  side  with  one  or  two  perfectly 
straight  tails) :  this  circumstance  is  man- 
ifestly sufBcient  to  overthrow  the  lens 
theory  of  comets'  tails. 

Professor  Tyndall  was  led  by  his  re- 
searches upon  light  to  a  theory  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lens  theory,  but  altogether 
better  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

He  had  noticed  during  his  experiments 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light  that  al- 
most infinitesimal  amounts  of  matter 
when  diffused  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  can 
"discharge  from  it  by  reflection"  an 
astonishing  body  of  light.  Let  us  first 
understand  the  exceeding  minuteness  of 
the  quantities  of  matter  employed  in 
Tyndall's  experiments.  Having  first 
assured  himself  of  the  perfect  purity  of 
the  tube  (3  feet  long  by  3  inches  wide), 
by  so  cleansing  it  that  when  filled  with 
air,  or  the  vapour  of  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  the,  most  intense  light  falling  on  it 
would  not  produce  the  least  cloudiness, 
he  proceeded  as  follows  :  — "I  took,"  he 
says,  "  a  small  bit  of  bibulous  paper, 
rolled  it  up  into  a  pellet  not  the  fourth 
part  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  moist- 
ened it  with  a  liquid  possessing  a  higher 
boiling  point  than  that  of  water.  I  held 
the  pellet  in  my  fingers  until  it  had  be- 
come almost  dry,  then  introduced  it  into  " 
a  small  pipe  serving  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas  into  the  main  tube,  "  and 
allowed  dry  air  to  pass  over  it  into  this 
tube.  The  air  charged  with  the  modicum 
of  vapour  thus  taken  up  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  light.  A  blue  actinic  cloud* 
began  to  form  immediately,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  blue  colour  had  extended 
quite  through  the  experimental  tube. 
For  some  minutes  this  cloud  continued 
blue  .  .  .  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  min- 
utes a  dense  white  cloud  filled  the  tube. 
Considering  the  amount  of  vapour  car- 


ried  in   by  the   air,  the 
cloud  so   massive  and 


appearance   of  a 
luminous  seemed 


like  the  creation  of   a  world  out  of  noth- 
ing." 

But  this  was  far  from  being  all.  Mi- 
nute as  was  the  quantity  of  light-gener- 
ating vapour  now  present  in  the  tube,  it 
was  largely  reduced  before  the  next  ex- 
periment was  made.  "The  pellet  of  bib- 
ulous paper  was  removed  and  the  experi- 
mental tube  was  cleared  out  by  sweeping 
a  current  of  dry  air  through  it.  This 
current  passed  also  through  the  connecting 
piece  in  which  the  pellet  of  bibulous  paper 
had  rested.  The  air  was  at  length  cut  off 
and  the  experimental   tube  exhausted." 
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Then  the  tube  was  again  filled  by  the 
vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  had 
passed  through  the  connecting  piece. 
Now  let  it  be  noted  how  exceedingly, 
almost  infinitesimally,  minute  was  the 
quantity  of  light-generating  matter  re- 
maining in  the  tube.  F'or,  first,  the  pel- 
let of  bibulous  paper  had  absorbed  but  a 
minute  quantity  of  liquid  ;  secondly, 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  had  been  ab- 
sorbed had  been  allowed  to  evaporate 
before  the  pellet  was  put  into  the  con- 
necting piece  ;  and,  lastly,  "  the  pellet 
had  been  ejected,  and  the  tube  in  which 
it  rested  had  been  for  some  minutes  the 
conduit  of  a  strong  current  of  pure  air." 
The  matter  now  to  be  experimented  upon 
was  "  part  of  such  a  residue  as  could 
linger  in  the  connecting  piece  after  this 
process,"  and  had  been  now  carried  into 
the  3-feet  tube  by  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
Yet  the  effects  were  remarkable  when  the 
electric  lamp  was  allowed  to  pour  its  light 
upon  the  tube.  "  One  minute  after  the 
ignition  of  the  lamp,"  says  Tyndall,  "a 
faint  cloud  showed  itself  ;  in  two  minutes 
it  had  filled  all  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tube  and  stretched  a  considerable 
way  down  it ;  it  developed  itself  after- 
wards into  a  very  beautiful  cloud-figure  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  body 
of  light  discharged  by  the  cloud,  consid- 
ering the  amount  of  matter  involved  in 
its  production,  was  simply  astounding. 
But,  though  thus  luminous,  the  cloud 
was  far  too  fine  to  dim  in  any  appreciable 
degree  objects  placed  behind  it.  The 
flame  of  a  candle  seemed  no  more  affect- 
ed by  it  than  it  would  be  by  a  vacuum. 
Placing  a  table  of  print  so  that  it  might 
be  illuminated  by  the  cloud  itself,  it 
could  be  read  through  the  cloud  without 
any  sensible  enfeeblement.  Nothing 
could  more  perfectly  illustrate  that 
"spiritual  texture  "  which  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  ascribes  to  a  comet  than  these 
actinic  clouds.  Indeed  the  experiments 
prove  that  matter  of  almost  infinite 
tenuity  is  competent  to  shed  forth  light 
far  more  intense  than  that  of  the  tail  of 
comets.  The  weight  of  the  matter  which 
sent  this  body  of  light  to  the  eye  would 
probably  have  to  be  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions to  bring  it  up  to  the  weight  of  the 
air  in  which  it  hung." 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Tyndall's 
luminous  cloud  is  the  only  terrestrial  ob- 
ject yet  known  to  physicists  which  fairly 
illustrates  the  phenomena  presented  by 
comets'  tails  as  respects  their  extreme 
tenuity  and  the  quantity  of  light  they 
nevertheless  discharge.     This  is  a  some- 


what important  point  in  any  theory  of 
these  mysterious  objects,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  astronomers  (who  have 
not  been  altogether  successful  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  comets  from  their 
telescopic  researches)  ought  to  look 
askance  at  physical  facts  which  striking- 
ly illustrate  cometic  phenomena,  merely 
because  those  facts  were  not  discovered 
with  a  telescope. 

Let  us  see,  however,  how  Tyndall  as- 
sociates his  actinic  clouds  with  comets 
and  their  appendages. 

After  briefly  describing  the  difficulties 
which  surround  cometic  phenomena,  he 
proceeds  to  present  "  a  speculation  which 
seems  to  do  away  with  all  these  difficul- 
ties, and  which,  whether  it  presents  a 
physical  verity  or  not,  ties  together  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  comets "  (he 
should  rather  have  said,  7nany  of  the  phe- 
nomena) "in  a  remarkably  satisfactory 
way:  —  The  theory  is,  that  a  comet  is 
composed  of  vapour  decomposable  by  the 
solar  light,  the  visible  head  and  tail  being 
an  actinic  cloud  resulting  from  such  de- 
composition ;  the  texture  of  actinic  clouds 
is  demonstrably  that  of  a  comet.  The 
tail  is  not  projected  matter,  but  matter 
precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  travers- 
ing the  cometary  atmosphere.  //  can  be 
proved  by  experiment  that  this  precipita- 
tio7t  7nay  occur  either  with  comparative 
slowness  along  the  beam^  or  that  it  7nay  be 
practically  77i077ie7itary  throughout  the  e7i- 
tire  le7igth  of  the  bea77i.  .  .  .  As  the  cotnet 
wheels  roimd  .  .  .  the  tail  is  not  com- 
posed throughout  of  the  same  matter,  but 
of  new  matter  precipitated  on  the  solar 
beams,  which  cross  the  cometary  atmos- 
phere in  new  directions.  .  .  .  The  tail 
is  always  turned  from  the  sun  for  the 
following  reason:  —  Two  antagonistic 
powers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
cometary  vapour  —  the  one  "  a  chemical 
power  tending  to  form  the  invisible  cloud, 
the  other  a  heating  power  tending  to  dis- 
sipate it  into  invisible  vapour.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sun  emits  the  two 
agents  here  involved.  There  is  nothing 
hypothetical  in  the  assumption  of  their 
existence."  That  visible  cloud  should 
be  formed  behind  the  head,  or  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  head's  shadow,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  sun's 
heating  rays  are  absorbed  more  copiously 
by  the  head  than  the  chemical  rays. 
This  augments  the  relative  superiority  of 
the  chemical  rays  behind  tiie  head,  and 
enables  them  to  form  the  visible  cloud 
wliich  constitutes  the  tail.  The  old  tail, 
so  soon  as  the  head  by  its  onward  mo- 
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tion  ceases  to  screen  it,  is  dissipated  by 
the  sun's  heat.  The  dissipation^  like  the 
formation^  not  being  instantaneons^  the 
curvature  of  the  tail  and  the  direction  oj 
the  curvature  are  accounted  for.  Other 
peculiarities  are  shown  to  be  exph'cable 
by  the  theory  ;  and,  in  particular,  Tyn- 
dall  remarks  that  "  the  cometary  envel- 
opes and  various  other  appearances  may 
be  accurately  reproduced  through  the 
agency  of  cyclonic  movements  intro- 
duced by  heat  among"  the  chemical 
clouds  with  which  the  theory  has  to  deal.* 

There  are  many  strong  points  in  this 
theory,  and  it  shows  to  great  advantage, 
in  particular,  by  comparison  with  the 
theory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  found 
special  favour  with  mathematicians  —  the 
sea-bird  theory.  It  not  only  explained 
the  facts  which  had  suggested  it,  but  was 
shown  by  its  author  to  accord  with  many 
characteristics  of  comets,  some  among 
them  being  such  as  had  been  long  re- 
garded as  most  perplexing. 

A  comet,  however,  which  astronomers 
were  able  to  study  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  ever  known  seems  to  us  to 
have  afforded  decisive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  repulsion  theory  of  comets'  tails, 
and  against  the  ingenious  theory  just  de- 
scribed. We  refer  to  Donati's  comet,  or 
the  comet  of  1858-59. 

This  remarkable  object,  like  most  large 
comets,  presented  the  appearance  of  con- 
centric envelopes  around  the  head.  These 
were  apparently  raised  by  the  sun's  heat, 
and  each,  after  being  formed,  rose  gradu- 
ally farther  and  farther  from  the  nucleus, 
being  succeeded,  after  it  had  reached  a 
certain  distance,  by  another  envelope, 
this  by  another,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  at 
the  time  of  greatest  development  three 
well-marked  envelopes  were  simultane- 
ously visible,  besides  the  gradually  fad- 
ing remnants  of  two  or  three  others.  The 
great  curved  tail  which  formed  so  re- 
markable a  feature  of  that  comet  pre- 
sented the  usual  appearance  of  being 
formed  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
outer  parts  of  the  envelope  by  a  solar 
repulsive  force  ;  and  its  well-marked  cur- 
vature  showed  that  if  such  a  repulsive 

*  Th2  following  remarks  by  Tyndall  suggest  strange 
possibilities:  —  "There  may  be  comets,"  he  says, 
"whose  vapour  is  undecomposable  by  the  sun,  or 
which,  if  decomposed,  is  not  precipitated.  This  view 
opens  out  the  possibility  of  invisible  comets  wandering 
through  space,  perhaps  sweeping  over  the  earth  and 
affecting  its  sanitary  condition  without  our  being  other- 
wise conscious  of  their  passage.  As  regards  tenuity,  I 
entertain  a  strong  persuasion  that  out  of  a  few  ounces 
(i.hc  possible  weight  assigned  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
certain  comets)  of  iodide  of  allyl  vapour,  an  actinic 
cloud  of  the  magnitude  and  luminousaess  of  Douati's 
comet  might  be  manufactured." 


force  had  really  acted,  the  rate  at  which 
it  swept  the  matter  of  the  tail  outwards, 
though  very  rapid,  was  by  no  means  so 
rapid  as  the  motion  of  light.  The  tail 
visible  at  any  given  time  (during  the 
chief  splendour  of  the  comet)  was  the 
work  of  several  days,  not  of  a  few  min- 
utes, whether  the  repulsion  theory  or 
Tyndall's  were  the  true  explanation. 
But  now,  as  if  to  illustrate  what  Tyndall 
says  of  the  various  rates  at  which  the 
chemical  cloud  may  be  formed  and  dissi- 
pated (see  the  last  two  italicized  passages 
in  our  account  of  his  theory),  a  straight 
tail  became  visible  beside  the  curved  one. 
It  was  not  visible  in  England,  but  was 
well  seen  in  America.  This,  of  course, 
was  in  agreement  with  the  repulsion 
theory  also,  since  it  only  required  that 
the  comet's  head  should  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  one 
kind  undergoing  repulsion  with  exceed- 
ing swiftness,  so  as  to  form  the  straight 
tail,  the  other  repelled  with  a  more  mod- 
erate velocity,  and  so  forming  the  curved 
tail. 

So  far,  then,  there  was  no  special  rea- 
son for  preferring  either  theory.  But 
now  a  circumstance  was  noted  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  repulsion  theory  is 
alone  competent  to  explain.  We  must 
note  that  the  reasoning  which  follows, 
though  it  presented  itself  independently 
to  the  present  writer,  was  long  before  ad- 
duced by  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  America,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  auroral  theory  of  the  solar  corona. 
The  great  mass  of  the  matter  undergoing 
repulsion  was  carried  into  the  large, 
bright,  curved  tail.  We  can  conceive 
that  in  thus  moving  off,  this  matter,  being 
so  much  greater  in  quantity,  would  be 
apt  to  carry  off  along  with  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  entangled  in  its  substance,  portions 
of  the  matter  which  should  have  gone 
into  the  small  tail  —  the  matter,  namely, 
on  which  the  sun's  repulsive  action  was 
able  to  act  more  swiftly,  sweeping  it  out 
into  straight  lines.  The  matter  thus 
carried  away  into  the  wrong  tail,  as  it 
were,  would  be  always  ready  to  escape 
from  the  entanglement  so  soon  as  the 
matter  which  had  carried  it  off  began, 
through  wide  spreading,  to  leave  it  free. 
And  then  at  once  the  sun's  repulsive 
action  would  act  upon  this  matter  pre- 
cisely as  on  the  matter  of  the  same  kind 
forming  the  straight  tail ;  it  would  repel 
this  matter,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
entangling  matter  of  the  curved  tail,  and 
sweep  it  away  in  a  straight  line,  so  that 
it  would  form,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  sub- 
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sidiary  tail,  not  extending  from  the  head, 
but  from  a  particular  part  of  the  curved 
tail.  This  happening  from  time  to  time, 
the  curved  tail  would  manifestly  have  a 
number  of  straight  tails,  or  streamers,  all 
extending  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the 
straight  tail  which  streamed  from  the 
head.  Now  this  was  precisely  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  curved  tail  of 
Donati's  comet  —  a  sort  of  combing  out, 
or  striation,  the  direction  of  the  different 
streamers  corresponding  exactly  with 
that  which  would  result  from  the  mode  of 
formation  just  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Tyndall's 
theory  can  be  reconciled  with  this  pecul- 
iarity of  appearance.  For,  if  we  regard 
the  straight  tail  as  formed  by  the  sun's 
chemical  rays,  a  portion  of  his  heat  rays 
being  absorbed  by  the  action  of  part  of 
the  head,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  other  straight  tails  —  the 
streamers,  that  is,  from  the  great  curved 
tail  —  were  similarly  formed.  If  this 
were  so,  then  at  various  points  along  the 
length  of  the  curved  tail  there  must  have 
been  matter  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
matter  in  the  head  to  which  the  chief 
straight  tail  is  attributed.  But  this  looks 
very  like  admitting  that  the  great  tail 
consisted  partially  of  matter  repelled 
from  the  head  ;  and  if  we  admit  repul- 
sion at  all,  we  may  as  well  admit  it  as 
entirely  operative.  We  are  not  indeed 
bound  to  do  so  ;  in  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  which 
modern  theorizers  in  all  departments  of 
science  are  apt  to  make  is,  the  endeavour 
to  explain  phenomena  as  due  to  one  or 
other  of  two  or  more  causes,  when  in 
reality  both  causes  or  several  may  be  in 
operation.  Still  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  only  positive  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  repulsion  theory,  since, 
starting  even  from  Tyndall's  theory, 
we  find  evidence  of  the  repulsion  of  mat- 
ter from  the  head  into  the  great  curved 
tail. 

We  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  me- 
teoric theory  of  comets,  because,  so  far 
as  is  known,  it  is  the  head  only  of  comets 
to  which  that  theory  applies.  It  is 
known  that  meteors  follow  in  the  track 
of  the  head,  that  is,  in  the  same  orbit  ; 
but  the  tail  does  not  at  any  time  agree 
in  position  with  the  orbit,  and  we  have 
no  sufficient  reason  from  observation  to 
suppose  that  the  tail  consists  of  meteoric 
matter,  although  of  course  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  repulsion  by  whicii  the  tail 
seems  to  be  formed  may  carry  into   the 


tail  matter  of  the  same  sort  as  that  out  of 
which  the  meteoric  attendants  are  formed. 
I      The  observations   made  with  the  spec- 
;  troscope  and  with   the   polariscope  upon 
the  comet  which   so  lately  adorned   our 
'  skies  have   not    thrown  any  noteworthy 
light  on  the  subject.     It  has  been  shown 
':  that  part  of  the  light  of  the  tail  gives  the 
same  spectrum  as  the  small  comets  here- 
tofore observed — a  spectrum  somewhat 
I  hastily  associated  with  that  of  carbon  — • 
and  that  part  of  the  light  is  probably  re- 
flected sunlight.      But  the    observations 
have  been  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  may  still  say,  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  long  since  said, —  "There  is,  be- 
yond question,  some  profound  secret 
and  mystery  of  nature  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  of  comets'  tails.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  future  ob- 
servation, borrowing  every  aid  from 
rational  speculation,  grounded  on  the 
progress  of  physical  science  generally 
(especially  those  branches  of  it  which 
relate  to  the  etherial  or  imponderable 
elements),  may  ere  long  enable  us  to 
penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  is  really  matter^  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is 
projected  from  their  heads  with  such 
extravagant  velocity,  and  if  not  impelled 
at  least  directed  in  its  course  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  as  its  point  of  avoidance." 


From  The  Glasgow  Herald. 
INFANT  MORTALITY. 

March  17,  1874. 

Sir,  —  I  can  most  heartily  endorse  your 
favourable  notice  of  the  "  unpretending 
quarterly  reports  of  Dr.  James  B,  Rus- 
sell," and  I  agree  with  you  in  regarding 
them  as  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
from  which  those  who  are  so  disposed 
may  dig  at  their  leisure.  I  assent  also  to 
most  of  your  conclusions,  but  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me,  as  a  not  inexperienced 
worker  in  the  same  department,  to  sug- 
gest a  few  considerations  which  have 
either  escaped  your  reviewer,  or  been 
considered  by  him  as  lying  outside  the 
line  of  his  commentary. 

The  terribly  fatal  effects  of  summer 
diarrhoea  in  cliildren  under  a  year  old  is 
one  of  the  established  facts  of  sanitary 
experience,  and  receives  a  partial  if  not 
a  complete  explanation  in  the  chemical 
changes  produced  by  great  heat  upon  the 
milk   which   forms   the    chief    and   only 
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proper  food  of  the  infant.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how,  among  the  multitudes  of 
infants  brought  up  by  liand  or  on  the 
bottle,  a  succession  of  hot  days  in  July 
acts  like  a  destroying  angel,  or  very  much 
as  an  active  poison  would  do  in  the  case 
of  the  entire  population  of  Glasgow  if 
introduced  into  the  reservoirs  at  Mug- 
dock.  At  all  times  a  supply  of  perfectly 
pure  milk  in  town  dairies  is  one  of  those 
things  for  which  we  must  still  look  to  the 
future,  and  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  cases 
in  well-to-do  families,  even  in  the  present 
year,  in  which  children  have  been  obvi- 
ously poisoned  nearly  to  death  by  the 
milk  of  West-End  dairies.  But  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  when  the  feed- 
ing-bottle has  to  be  replenished  from  the 
nearest  milk  shop,  and  when  almost 
everything  has  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
the  customer  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  article  dispensed,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  infants  will  be  brought 
up  almost  constantly  upon  stale  milk ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  hot,  electric, 
sultry  day  in  summer  or  autumn  the  food 
of  these  little  innocents  is  as  sure  to  be 
rendered  unwholesome  as  if  the  germs  of 
fever  or  of  cholera  had  been  deliberately 
introduced  into  it.  The  consequences 
are  —  more  immediately,  diarrhoea  ;  more 
remotely,  atrophy,  debility,  nervous  dis- 
eases, convulsions,  and  all  the  varied 
tribe  of  disorders,  usually  considered  as 
connected  with  "teething,"  but  in  reality 
due  to  imperfect  or  faulty  nourishment 
during  the  period  of  the  first  infancy. 

The  absolute  dependence  of  young 
infants  upon  milk,  and  the  impossibility 
of  replacing  it  safely,  on  the  great  scale, 
by  any  other  food,  form  the  key  to 
numerous  variations  in  the  death-rate  of 
this  class,  which  are  at  first  sight  inex- 
plicable when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  general  death-rate.  The  well- 
known  case  of  the  ribbon  weavers  of 
Coventry  —  who,  when  enduring  great 
privations  from  slackness  in  their  special 
industry,  were  found  nevertheless  to  have 
a  lowered  death-rate  —  has  been  often 
alluded  to  ;  and  the  Registrar-General's 
explanation,  that  the  peril  of  the  adults 
was  really  the  salvation  of  the  infants,  is 
one  to  be  much  and  often  pondered  by 
every  manufacturing  population.  The 
young  mothers  in  the  mills,  he  argues, 
who  in  ordinarily  busy  times  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  infants  to  be  fed  according 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  (and  there- 
fore in  an  unknown  proportion  of  cases 
to  be  either  starved  or  poisoned  to  death), 
were   able,  owing  to    the  bad  times,   to 


impart  maternal  care,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  natural,  wholesome  Jood  to 
their  little  ones,  simply  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  /  When  trade  is  brisk, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  all  hands  are  fully 
employed,  it  follows  with  a  cruel  but 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  a  large 
number  of  mothers  will  be  led  by  high 
remuneration  to  neglect  their  infants  — 
/.<?.,  to  wean  them  prematurely,  or  to  de- 
cline nursing  altogether  ;  leaving  them, 
also,  for  hours,  or  perhaps  permanently, 
in  charge  of  ignorant  and  selfish  nurses, 
who,  for  peace  and  quietness,  will  oftea 
be  found  stilling  their  piteous  cries  with 
opium,  and  thus  not  only  starving,  but 
literally  drugging  them  to  death.  And 
this  is  the  tragedy  which  is  daily  being 
enacted  in  all  densely  peopled  manufac- 
turing cities,  when  women  are  habitually 
withdrawn  by  the  temptations  of  high 
wages  and  constant  employment  from  the 
most  primitive  and  most  urgent  of  mater- 
nal duties. 

As  we  have  seen  that  even  among  the 
rich,  and  still  more  among  the  poor,  it  is 
on  the  great  scale  impossible,  without 
danger,  to  replace  mother's  milk  by  any 
other  kind  of  milk  or  of  nourishment,// 
follows  that  the  safe  and  wholesome  feed- 
ing of  the  infants  of  a  large  community 
depends  absolutely  upon  preserving  for  its 
proper  use  the  whole  stock  of  available 
sustenance  provided  by  nature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  n7imber  of  births  in 
that  population.  The  supply  is  here, 
within  certain  limits  which  can  be  readily 
understood,  meted  out  by  a  natural  law 
in  strict  proportion  to  the  demand,  and 
whoever  restricts  the  supply  by  withdraw- 
ing unnecessarily  even  one  of  the  sources 
provided  is  responsible  to  that  extent  for 
starving  the  demand  in  some  other  quar- 
ter. The  wealthy  mother,  who,  to  save 
herself  trouble,  or  to  follow  the  fashion, 
or  even  in  order  to  humour  some  minor 
ailments  or  fancied  ailments  of  her  own, 
declines  the  duty  of  nursing,  does  not 
thereby  escape  responsibility  for  the  evil 
consequences  of  her  act.  True,  she  saves 
her  own  infant,  perhaps,  by  employing  a 
hired  nurse ;  but  none  the  less  she  is 
wantonly  diminishing  the  general  stock  of 
a  food  which  no  money  can  procure  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  possibly,  if 
she  does  not  take  more  than  usual  care, 
she  is  even  directly  concerned  in  sacri- 
ficing the  child  of  that  very  nurse  whom 
she  employs  to  feed  her  own.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  wherever  the  habit 
takes  root  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
population  of   abandoning   the   mother's 
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duty  and  privilege  of  nursing  the  infant, 
the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same  as 
when  poor  mill  girls,  with  much  more 
justification,  though  with  equally  disas- 
trous results,  are  forced  by  the  necessities 
of  a  livelihood  into  a  like  course  ;  the 
infantile  death-rate  will  inevitably  rise 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general  death- 
rate.  And  this  is  no  mere  theory.  It  is 
illustrated  on  an  immense  scale  in  Paris, 
where  the  abuses  of  vicarious  nursing 
have  formed  the  subject  of  inquiries  by 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  justly  alarmed 
at  the  fearful  proportion  of  the  "  slaughter 
of  the  innocents "  due  to  this  cause. 
And  many  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
show,  by  statistical  inquiries  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  that  in  many  parts  of 
England  there  were  quite  special  causes 
tending  to  enhance,  locally,  the  infantile 
death-rate,  quite  apart  from  those  affect- 
ing the  death-rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  and,  in  particular,  that  in  two  of 
the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  luxurious, 
and  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word) 
healthiest  parishes  in  London,  there  was 
a  destruction  of  the  life  of  very  young 
infants  (at  the  time  to  which  my  re- 
searches referred)  only  comparable  to 
that  in  some  of  the  poorest  and  worst 
quarters  in  the  same  great  city.  In  this 
case,  in  fact,  it  is  only  too  probable  that 
the  habits  of  the  upper  classes  caused  a 
great  and  permanent  diminution  of  the 
available  stock  of  maternal  food,  followed 
by  numerous  evil  results  extending  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  over  the  whole 
infantile  population ;  just  as  in  other 
parts  of  London,  and  in  manufacturing 
cities  such  as  Glasgow,  the  habits  of  the 
lower  classes  lead  to  a  like  destruction 
of  the  stores  given  by  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence, with  very  similar  results. 

This  wanton  or  necessitous  robbery, 
at  either  end  of  the  social  scale,  of  the 
treasury  out  of  which  infant  life  is  to  be 
supported,  is  one  of  a  number  of  evi- 
dences of  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  " 
of  social  morality  —  of  a  more  or  less 
considerable  flaw  in  our  civilization, 
which  if  it  should  unhappily  extend 
throughout  the  structure  of  modern  soci- 
ety, would  be  found  to  show  itself  in 
the  end,  not  only  by  raising  the  infantile 
death-rate  to  an  undue  degree,  but  also 
by  greatly  diminishing  the  productive 
power  of  the  race.  Professor  Secley, 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  others,  have  shown 
from  ancient  history  that  the  most  fa- 
mous nations  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  owed 
their   decline    as    nations    and    empires 


mainly  to  the  Tuanf  of  men,  produced  by 
some,  or  all,  of  the  causes  above  referred 
to ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goth  and  the 
Teuton  being  invited,  as  it  were,  by  the 
deficiency  or  infertility  of  the  Latin  race. 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  in  several  interesting 
papers,  has  insisted  upon  the  tendency 
of  the  old  Puritan  stock  in  America  to 
die  out,  owing  to  like  causes  ;  and  the 
prevalence  of  these  causes  in  an  aggravat- 
ed form  throughout  France  is  notorious- 
ly sapping  the  very  foundations  of  her 
social  prosperity,  as  well  as  exposing  her 
injreasingly,  age  by  age,  to  the  risk  of 
invasion  and  national  ruin.  So  true  is  it 
that  physical  effects  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, and  of  the  world,  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  moral  causes  ;  so  plainly 
is  it  written  for  our  instruction  in  the 
facts  of  history,  that  "  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

The  illegitimate  child,  upon  whose  hap- 
less fate,  as  compared  with  the  legitimate, 
you  justly  enlarge  (viewing  him  in  the 
light  of  Dr.  Russell's  statistics)  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  accident ;  he  is  at  once 
the  finished  product  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous type  O^f  those  causes  tending  to  do- 
mestic neglect  and  social  disorganization, 
at  which  I  have  somewhat  vaguely  hinted 
above.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  mere  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimacy forms  a  real  index  to  the  still 
greater  evils  which  beset  infant  life  in 
great  cities,  irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  this  form  of  social  corruption.  The 
illegitimate  child  is  apt  to  die  prema- 
turely, not  because  he  is  base-born,  but 
because  a  mother's  care,  if  given  to  him 
at  all,  is  given  under  peculiarly  embarrass- 
ing external  conditions,  and  therefore  is 
often  withheld  partially  or  entirely.  It 
is  only  because  this  fact  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  great  and  inexorable  law  by 
which  everything  that  tends  to  disorgan- 
ize the  home,  and  diminish  the  cohesion, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  family  life,  tends  also 
irresistibly  to  a  high  infantile  death-rate, 
that  it  has  any  special  value  in  this 
inquiry.  There  are  hundreds,  nay.  thou- 
sands of  children  born  of  lawfully  wedtled 
parents  in  Glasgow  who  are  just  as  little 
likely  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  genuine 
ffimily.  life,  and  the  maternal  care  and 
nourishment  which  the  earliest  ages  abso- 
lutely require,  as  the  least  fortunate  of 
the  illegitimate  children  of  this  city. 
Cannot  something  more  be  done  for 
these  little  waifs  and  strays  of  one  year 
old  or  less  .''  By  well-regulated  and  care- 
fully administered  advice  and  assistance 
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to  their  mothers,  by  extension  of  the 
system  of  day  nurseries  over  the  whole 
city,  by  a  large  and  well-organized 
"  woman's  mission,"  extending  into  every 
neglected  corner  and  comfortless  home 
in  Glasgow,  surely  the  happy  mothers, 
and  educated  women  generally  of  this 
great  city  might  do  something  to  dimin- 
ish infant  mortality,  and  preserve  coming 
generations  from  destruction.  It  is  but 
little,  comparatively,  that  men  can  do  in 


a  case  like  this,  but  the  domestic  tone 
and  the  social  feelings  of  the  women  of 
Glasgow  are  in  general  so  high  and  so 
pure  that  I  cannot  but  hope  that  even 
these  few  remarks  may  sink  like  good 
seed  into  their  minds,  and  aid  in  giving  a 
definite  direction  to  some  of  those  Chris- 
tian aspirations  which  late  events  have 
tended  so  much  to  quicken. 

I  am,  &c., 
W.  T.  Gairdner. 


The  railway  now  about  to  be  constructed 
from  Naples  to  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
near  the  crater,  will  be  26  kilometres  [circ.  16 
miles)  long  ;  the  localities  it  serves,  to  the  foot 
of  the  volcano,  comprising  a  population  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  who  provision  the  mar- 
kets of  Naples.  From  Naples  to  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  a  distance  of  23  kilometres  (about 
14  miles),  the  ordinary  rails  will  be  used,  and 
the  system  of  traction  by  means  of  iron  rails 
(drothseil)  will  be  adopted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  way.  The  second  division  will  be 
classed  into  two  sections  —  the  one  2,100 
metres  long,  towards  Atrio  di  Cavallo,  where 
will  be  the  drawing  machine  and  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  railway;  the  second  section, 
1,100  metres,  will  come  out  a  few  steps  from 
the  crater.  The  terminus  will  be  sunk  20 
metres  under  the  lava.  In  case  of  eruption, 
the  current  would  thus  be  turned  away  from 
the  rail,  which  throughout  its  whole  course 
will  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 
Professor  Palmieri,  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Mount  Vesuvius,  having  observed  that  the 
lava,  in  every  eruption,  approaches  nearer  the 
buildings  of  the  observatory,  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  will  be  chosen  for  laying 
down  the  rail.  About  250  metres  from  the 
projected  station  at  Atrio  di  Cavallo,  Mount 
Somma  makes  a  spur  or  projection,  of  which 
they  will  make  use  to  keep  all  the  working 
stock  in  case  of  an  eruption.  The  whole  line 
will  be  held  in  communication  with  the  ob- 
servatory by  means  of  a  telegraph. 

The  work  will  be  begun  at  the  last  section, 
that  is,  the  part  which  will  go  to  the  top  of 
the  crater  and  spare  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 
It  will  not  take  more  than  a  year  to  carry  out. 


The  growth  of  tea  and  sugar  in  European 
soil  are  perhaps  branches  of  culture  which  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  be  remunerative  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  sugar-cane  is  now  grown  and  sugar  manu- 
factured to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malaga,  Spain.  Tea  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  the  southern  districts  of  Sicily,  and 
though  the  first  attempt  made  last  year  to 


raise  the  plants  on  a  large  scale  was  not  suc- 
cessful, owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  injury  caused 
to  the  plants  and  seeds  by  immersion  in  sea- 
water  on  their  transit  from  Japan,  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  and  believed  by  the  promoters 
that  another  attempt  with  healthy  seeds  and 
plants  will  prove  quite  successful.  Mean- 
while tea  is  being  grown  at  the  Cinchona 
plantations  in  Jamaica,  and  a  sample  has  re- 
cently been  received  at  the  Kew  Museum 
which  was  grown  and  manufactured  as  above 
from  Assam  tea  plants  received  through  Kew 
in  i863.  So  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
sample  is  concerned,  it  is  roughly  manipu- 
lated, not  being  sufficiently  twisted  or  curled, 
and  apparently  not  sufficiently  roasted.  Never- 
theless, its  manufacture  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  earliest  samples  of  Assam  tea  that 
appeared  in  the  Engli-;h  market.  Its  quality, 
however,  is  another  thing,  for  it  produces  a 
very  watery  infusion  of  a  very  herby  flavour, 
and  devoid  of  the  aroma  for  which  tea  is 
noted.  Care,  however,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  and 
manipulation  of  the  leaves,  may  in  time  pro- 
duce a  more  marketable  article. 


Dr.  Philippi  states  in  Das  Ausland  that 
the  boundary  treaty  concluded  between  Chili 
and  Bolivia  describes  the  border-land  accord- 
ing to  the  old  notions  of  theoretical  geography, 
which  gave  the  Cordilleras  of  that  region 
sierras,  deep  valleys,  streams,  &c.,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  explained  its  true  char- 
acter in  his  published  journey  through  the 
desert  of  Atacoma.  He  found  a  huge  plain, 
on  which  were  scattered  isolated  mountains, 
mostly  extinct  volcanoes,  never  forming  chains, 
valleys,  or  passes,  but  huge  clefts  often  500  or 
600  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular  walls,  that 
appeared  to  have  resulted  from  aqueous  action 
at  some  former  period.  At  present  it  only 
rains  about  once  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  years. 
From  his  description  it  is  evident  that  a  model 
of  this  district  would  look  much  like  certain 
portions  of  the  moon  as  seen  through  a  good 
telescope.  Academy. 
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HORATIAN  LYRICS 

ODE   X.    OF   BOOK  II. 

"  Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  in  altum 
Semper  urgendo,  neque  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Littus  iniquum." 

THE   GOLDEN    MEAN. 

My  friend,  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  steer 
Too  boldly  out  to  sea — just  ruffled  o'er 
With  favouring  breezes ;   nor,   with   coward 
fear, 
When  tempests  rage,  to  hug  the  treacherous 
shore. 

The  wise  man  chooses  aye  the  golden  mean  ; 
Safe  from  the  pinching  cares  and  withering 
blight 
Of    squalid  want;    safe   from   the   gorgeous 
sheen 
Of  halls  that  bring  more  envy  than  delight. 

The  loftiest  pine  bends  first  beneath  the  blast ; 

The  loftiest  tower  in  heaviest  ruin  falls  ; 
The   lightning  blasts  the   loftiest  mountain- 
crest, 
But  scorns  to  strike  the  shepherd's  lowly 
walls. 

The  well-schooled  mind  hopes  in  the  worst  of 
times  — 
Fears  in  the  best  —  some  change,  or  good 
or  bad. 
The  same  great  God  who  formed  earth's  va- 
rious climes  — 
The  same  —  sad  winter  brings  and  summer 
glad. 

What  though  the  sun  of  happiness  refuse 
To  chase  thy  clouds  —  'twill  not  be  always 
so  : 

Apollo  rouses  oft  the  slumbering  muse, 

Nor  always  sternly  bends  the  unerring  bow. 

When  tempests  lower,  be  bold  and  firm  of 
mind; 
But,  when  skies  smile,  then  reef  thy  belly- 
ing sail  — 
Filled  with   the  breath  of  a  too  prosperous 
wind ; 
And,   wisely   cautious,   dread    the    coming 
gale. 


ODE   IX.    OF   BOOK   I. 

"  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candldum 
Soracte." 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Look  you,  how  deep  the  snow  is  lying 

On  old  Shichallion's  side  ; 
The  woods  ne'er  felt  a  load  so  trying 

By  Tummel's  frozen  tide. 

On  with  the  Yule-log  — no  half  measures  — 

Pile  high  the  blazing  hearth  ; 
Let  the  oldest  bin  bring  forth  her  treasures 

Two  magnums  at  a  birth. 

Now  don't  be  planning  for  the  morrow ; 

Time  flies  our  joys  to  steal ; 
Let's  join  the  ladies ;  —  out  with  sorrow  — 

The  pipes  !  —  a  reel !  —  a  reel ! 


Despise  not  thou  love's  gentle  pleading  — 

The  timid,  tender  glance  — 
That  joy  all  other  joys  exceeding  — 

Nor  shun  the  merry  dance. 

For  youth  flies  fast  with  his  thousand  blisses, 

The  best  of  life's  short  day  : 
Now  is  the  time  for  love  and  kisses  — 

Then  take  them  while  you  may. 

At  night,  o'er  her  sweet  accents  linger  — 
Her  last,  soft,  parting  glance  — 

The  glove  from  her  half-reluctant  finger, 
In  memory  of  the  dance. 


ODE   XXIII.    OF   BOOK   I. 

"  Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe." 
TO    MILDRED. 

You  shun  me  like  a  fawn,  my  dearest  Milly, 
That  seeks  its  mother  on  the  pathless  hills, 

Trembling  at  every  sound  —  the  little  silly  — 
Of  whispering  breezes  or  of  gurgling  rills. 

Gazing,   with    trembling   knees    and  beating 
heart, 
At   new-found  marvels   that   she  dare  not 
pass ; 
And  bounding  off  again  with  sudden  start 
From  rustling  leaves  or  lizards  in  the  grass. 

Don't  be   alarmed,  my  darling  —  I  won't  eat 
you  — 
I'm  not  a  Bengal  tiger  nor  a  lion  ; 
Leave  your  mamma  for  one  who'll  never  cheat 
you  ; 
You'd  like  a  husband  if  you'd  only  try  one. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  KnAPDALE. 


MY  LOSS. 


In  the  world  was  one  green  nook  I  knew, 

Full  of  roses,  roses  red  and  white, 
Reddest  roses  summer  ever  grew, 
Whitest  roses  ever  pearled  with  dew  ; 

And  their  sweetness  was  beyond  delight, 
Was  all  love's  delight. 

Wheresoever  in  the  world  I  went 

Roses  were,  for  in  my  heart  I  took 
Blow  and  blossom  and  bewildering  scent, 
Roses  never  with  the  summer  spent, 
Roses  always  ripening  in  that  nook 
Love's  far  summer  nook. 

In  the  world  a  soddened  plot  I  know, 

Blackening  in  this  chill  and  misty  air, 
Set  with  shivering  bushes  in  a  row. 
One  by  one  the  last  leaves  letting  go  ; 
Wheresoe'er  I  turn  I  shall  be  there. 
Always  sighing  there. 

Ah,  my  folly  !     Ah,  my  loss,  my  pain  ! 

Dead,  my  roses  that  can  blow  no  more  ! 
Wherefore  looked  I  on  our  nook  again  ? 
Wherefore  went  I  after  autumn's  rain 

Where  the  summer  roses  bloomed  before. 
Bloomed  so  sweet  before  .-* 
Cornhill  Magazine.  AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

Few  historical  characters  have  had 
harder  measure  dealt  out  to  them  than 
Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  unpopular  in 
his  lifetime  ;  he  died  on  the  scaffold  ; 
and  he  has  been  unpopular  with  pos- 
terity. He  was  born  at  Reading,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  in  the  year  1573.  Wheth- 
er the  day  was  commemorated  in  Ritual- 
ist circles,  as  the  birthday  of  one  who, 
more  veritably  even  than  Charles  L,  lived 
the  apostle  and  died  the  martyr  of  An- 
glicanism, we  cannot  tell  ;  but  there 
certainly  was  no  such  weeping  or  exulta- 
tion in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews  that  the 
Egyptians  heard  it,  and  the  busy  Eng- 
land of  to-day  did  not  pause  for  an  in- 
stant to  recall  the  fact  that  three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  Laud  was  born. 

Lord  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Laud  as  a 
driveller  and  a  fool  is  best  known,  and  it 
is  apt  to  be  accepted  with  unquestioning 
confidence  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that 
Macaulay,  a  kind-hearted  man,  was  sel- 
dom bitterly  contemptuous  ;  second,  that 
with  manifest  good  faith  and  great  liter- 
ary adroitness  he  adduces  in  brief  space 
what  seems  conclusive  evidence  that 
Laud  was  a  "superstitious  driveller." 
The  evidence  consists  of  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  Laud's  Diary. 

We  turn  to  his  Diary  (says  Macaulay),  and 
we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  contempt  can  make 
us.  There  we  learn  how  his  picture  fell 
down,  and  how  fearful  he  was  lest  the  fall 
should  be  an  omen ;  how  he  dreamed  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  bed  to  him,  that 
he  saw  Thomas  Flaxney  in  green  garments, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his  shoul- 
ders wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of 
1627,  the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the 
Church  seems  to  have  been  much  disturbed. 
On  the  fifth  of  January  he  saw  a  merry  old 
man  with  a  wrinkled  countenance;  named 
Grove,  lying  on  the  ground.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  the  same  memorable  month  he  saw 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and 
ride  away.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  he 
dreamed  that  he  gave  the  King  drink  in  a 
silver  cup,  and  that  the  King  refused  it,  and 
called  for  glass.  Then  he  dreamed  that  he 
had  turned  Papist ;  of  all  his  dreams,  the  only 
one,  we  suspect,  which  came  through  the  gate 
of  horn.  But  of  these  visions  our  favourite  is 
that  which,  as  he  has  recorded,  he  enjoyed  on 


the  night  of  Friday,  the  ninth  of  February, 
1627.  "  I  dreamed,"  says  he,  *'  that  I  had  the 
scurvy;  and  that  forthwith  all  my  teeth  be- 
came loose.  There  was  one  in  especial  in  my 
lower  jaw,  which  I  could  scarcely  keep  in  with 
my  finger  till  I  had  called  for  help."  Here 
was  a  man  to  have  the  superintende  nee  of  the 
opinions  of  a  great  nation  ! 

Here  indeed !  the  reader  exclaims, 
echoing  Macaulay's  ejaculation,  and 
pausing  to  wonder  how  such  a  thing 
could  be.  The  wonder  becomes  not  less, 
but  greater,  if  we  extend  Macaulay's 
clause  so  as  to  include  two  other  indubi- 
table facts  concerning  Laud.  Here  was 
a  man  to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  ip 
England  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  trusted 
friend  of  Strafford  !  Professor  Masson, 
whose  voluminous  biography  of  Milton 
embraces  a  careful  and  elaborate  study 
of  Laud,  sees  that  the  hypothesis  of  im- 
becility will  not  cover  the  facts.  A  poor 
Oxford  student  without  friends  does  not 
rise  to  be  what  Laud  became  unless  he  is 
something  very  different  from  an  imbecile. 
"  Perhaps  it  is,"  suggests  Professor  Mas- 
son,  "  that  a  nature  does  not  always  or 
necessarily  rise  hy  greatness,  or  intrinsic 
superiority  to  the  element  about  it,  but 
may  rise  \)y  peculiarity,  or  proper  capil- 
lary relation  to  the  element  about  it. 
When  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  Laud  as 
intellectually  an  '  imbecile,'  and  calls 
him  'a  ridiculous  old  bigot,'  he  seems 
to  omit  that  peculiarity  which  gave  Laud's 
nature,  whatever  its  measure  by  a  mod- 
ern standard,  so  much  force  and  pun- 
gency among  his  contemporaries.  To 
have  hold  of  the  surrounding  sensations 
of  men  even  by  pain  and  irritation  is  a 
kind  of  power  ;  and  Laud  had  that  kind 
of  power  from  the  first."  This  is  in- 
genious, but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
much  simpler  solution  cannot  be  given 
of  the  problem. 

Laud  may  claim  to  be  judged  by  his 
waking  moments,  not  by  his  dreams,  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  writing  him  down  an 
imbecile,  is  bound  to  render  account  of 
several  things  besides  the  jottings  in  his 
Diary.  The  world  of  dreams  may  with 
suflficient  correctness  be  described  as  a 
region  in  which  the  incidents  and  sayings 
'  of  waking  life  are  transposed,  distorted, 
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turned  topsy-turvy,  an  '  made  the  ma- 
terials of  an  occasionally  tragic  but  more 
frequently  comic  grotesquerie.  It  is  as 
if  a  crew  of  mischief-making  imps,  with 
Queen  Mab  and  Puck  for  master  and 
mistress  of  the  revels,  got  possession  of 
life's  stage  when  reason,  the  manager, 
was  asleep,  and  followed  up  the  graver 
entertainment  of  the  day  with  broad 
farce  or  monstrous  pantomime.  In  a 
scientific  age  the  antics  of  the  dream- 
imps,  if  the  recollection  of  them  is  not 
washed  utterly  from  the  mind  by  the  dews 
of  morning,  mix  with  the  gossip  and  the 
clatter  of  cups  and  saucers  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  are  then  forgotten  forever. 
The  man  who  in  our  day  should  put  the 
record  of  his  dreams  upon  paper  except 
for  purposes  of  amusement,  or  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  light  upon  some  curious 
puzzle  in  psychology,  would  most  prob- 
ably be  a  fool.  But  in  the  time  of  Laud 
the  ablest  men,  or  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  able  men,  attached  importance 
to.  dreams  and  omens.  Clarendon  de- 
votes four  pages  to  an  account  of  a  spec- 
tre which  appeared  three  times  at  the 
dead  of  night,  some  months  before  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham,  and  gave 
warning  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Duke 
was  exposed.  And  of  remarkable  men  — 
of  Wallenstein,  of  Hobbes,  of  Voltaire,  of 
Goethe,  of  Napoleon  —  it  will  hold  good 
that  Vk-e  shall  form  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment, in  whatever  age  they  lived,  if  the 
criterion  we  adopt  of  their  general  ability 
and  character  is  some  personal  whimsi- 
cality, or  crotchet,  or  perversity,  or  ab- 
surdity. Wallenstein  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  or  at  least  a  believer  in  dreams, 
as  well  as  Laud  ;  Hobbes  fiercely  main- 
tained that  he  had  squared  the  circle  ; 
Voltaire  was  vain  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  an  Eton  school- 
boy ;  Goethe  filled  volumes  with  anti- 
Newtonian  theorizing  about  light  ;  and 
Napoleon,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of 
Macaulay  himself,  was  "  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  that  most  pernicious  of 
superstitions,  a' presumptuous  fatalism." 
If  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  eminent 
men  are  to  be  made  the  test  of  their 
strength,  and  to  neutralize  the  positive 
evidence  of  their  capacity,  it  will  indeed 


be  true  that  no  one  can  be  a  hero  to  his 
valet. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  con- 
sidered. Readers  who  derive  their  idea 
of  Laud's  Diary  solely  from  Lord  Ma- 
caulay are  likely  to  form  an  incorrect 
notion  of  the  document.  The  quotations 
are  not  false,  but,  from  being  thrown 
together,  instead  of  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  pages,  are  apt  to  produce  a  false 
impression.  There  is  no  dream  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary  till  Laud  is  fifty  years 
old  ;  he  lived  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  longer  ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  on 
the  strength  of  more  than  one  careful 
examination  of  the  piece,  though  without 
having  made  any  express  calculation, 
that  Lord  Macaulay  has  managed  to  find 
room  in  his  half-page  for  almost  all  that 
would  strike  a  modern  reader  as  pecul- 
iarly silly  or  ludicrous  in  the  recorded 
dreamings  of  Laud.  The  Diary  is  a  very 
curious  production.  The  right  mood  in 
which  to  contemplate  it  is,  we  should 
say,  pointedly  not  that  of  hard  and  harsh 
contempt.  There  is  in  it  a  vein  of  what 
the  rudely  practical  man  would  regard  as 
childishness,  but  which  affects  us  in  a 
kindly  way  towards  the  old  bishop.  He 
enters  memoranda  of  the  weather,  of  the 
tides,  of  the  time  when  harvest  was  gath- 
ered in,  which  distantly  remind  us  of 
White  of  Selborne.  The  comparative 
absence  of  reference  to  those  great  af- 
fairs in  which  Laud  played  an  important 
part,  and  which  were  among  the  most 
momentous  in  modern  history,  is  con- 
spicuous. Laud  rarely  touches  on  them 
with  a  pen-stroke.  May  the  cause  not 
have  been  that,  in  this  wholly  private  and 
personal  document,  he  jotted  down  only 
or  chiefly  those  "unconsidered  trifles" 
which  had  an  interest  for  a  wifeless  and 
childless  old  gentleman  who,  in  more 
tranquil  times,  would  have  delighted  to 
watch  the  habits  of  robins  and  dor- 
mice, or  to  puzzle  Mr.  Lewes  or  Profess- 
or Bain  with  questions  as  to  the  influ- 
ences which  act  upon  the  nerves,  and  set 
in  motion  the  delicate  machinery  that 
hangs  with  painted  curtains  the  palace 
of  the  mind,  when  sensation  is  paralyzed 
by  sleep  ?  wSometimes  the  juxtaposition 
of  incidents  infinitely  unimportant  with 
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events  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  af- 
fected the  course  of  European  history,  is 
amusing.  "I  dreamed  that  I  had  lost 
two  teeth.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
took  the  Isle  of  Rhee."  The  wound  in- 
flicted on  the  national  pride  of  England 
by  the  issue  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhee  was  one  of  the  express 
causes  which  led  to  the  revolution  that 
cost  Laud  and  his  sovereign  their  lives. 
The  entries  as  to  the  weather  have  an 
interest  from  the  vividness  with  which 
they  bring  back  upon  us  the  old  time, 
which,  as  argued  about  by  historians,  is 
so  apt  to  seem  a  mere  abstraction. 
"  June  16,  1624.  The  great  dry  summer." 
"  August  24,  1630.  Extreme  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  The  pestilence  this 
summer.  A  great  dearth  in  France, 
England,  the  Low  Countries,  &c." 
"January  i,  1631.  The  extremest  wet 
and  warm  January  that  ever  was  known 
in  memory."  The  following  June  is  "the 
coldest  June  clean  through,  that  was  ever 
felt  in  my  memory."  And  the  harvest  is 
"  not  in  within  forty  miles  of  London  after 
Michaelmas."  This,  as  Old  Michaelmas 
is  meant,  was  certainly  very  late,  and 
when  we  hear  again  of  "  barley  abroad 
within  thirty  miles  of  London  at  end  of 
October,"  we  call  to  mind  that  farmers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  un- 
derstand their  business  so  well  as  in  the 
nineteenth.  We  meet  with  hints  as  to 
the  state  of  the  roads  which  have  a  simi- 
larly consolatory  effect  as  proving  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  some  direc- 
tions. "  My  coach  had  been  twice  that 
day  overturned  between  Abermarkes  and 
my  house  "  at  Aberguille  in  Wales.  In 
Scotland  he  is  as  insensible  to  the  pic- 
turesque as  Nicol  Jarvie  himself.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1633,  he  crosses  the 
Forth  at  Burntisland,  on  the  2nd  he  is  at 
St.  Andrews,  on  the  3rd  he  is  over  the 
Tay  to  Duadee,  on  the  4th  he  is  at  Falk- 
land, on  th*  7th  at  St.  Johnston,  on  the 
8th  at  Dunblane  and  Stirling;  and  the 
impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  his 
tour  through  this  region  of  romance  is  to 
be  guessed  from  the  single  sentence  in 
which,  as  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  sums 
up  the  matter :  "  My  dangerous  and 
cruel  journey  crossing  part  of  the   High- 


lands by  coach,  which  was  a  wonder 
there."  Here  is  a  jotting  quite  in  the 
manner  of  White  of  Selborne, —  "De- 
cember I,  1635.  Many  elm-leaves  still 
upon  the  trees,  which  few  men  have 
seen."  In  the  preceding  November  the 
afternoon  tide  was  the  greatest  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  it  "  came  within  my  gates,  walls, 
cloisters,  and  stables  at  Lambeth."  This 
is  the  incident  of  the  robins, —  "Two 
robin-redbreasts  flew  together  through 
the  door  into  my  study,  as  if  one  pur- 
sued the  other.  That  sudden  motion  al- 
most startled  me."  Archbishops  then 
brought  their  coach  and  horses  to  their 
Lambeth  palace  by  the  ferry-boat,  and 
sometimes,  it  appears,  there  were  mis- 
haps. "  When  I  first  went  to  Lambeth, 
my  coach,  horses,  and  men  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames  in  the  ferry-boat, 
which  was  overladen,  but  I  praise  God 
for  it,  I  lost  neither  man  nor  horse."  It 
is  but  fair  to  Laud  to  add  that  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Diary  breathe  a  sincere  and 
quietly  fervent  piety ;  that  he  by  no 
chance  says  anything  more  bitter  of  his 
enemies  than  that  he  prays  God  to  have 
mercy  on  them  ;  and  that  the  references 
to  servants  who  died  in  his  employment 
have  a  warmth  of  affection  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  think  compatible  with  the 
"diabolical  temper "  that  Macaulay  im- 
putes to  him.  "  Mr.  Adam  Tories,  my 
ancient,  loving,  and  faithful  servant,  then 
my  steward,  after  he  had  served  me  full 
forty-two  years,  died,  to  my  great  loss 
and  grief." 

If  we  were  required  without  going  into 
the  details  of   his  history,  to  give    some 
means  of  measuring  the  abilities  of  Laud, 
to  account  for  the  part    he  played  in    af- 
fairs, and  to    understand  why  the    Puri- 
tans   doomed   him  to    death,  we  should 
name  his  correspondence  with  Strafford. 
Lord    Macaulay  exhausts   his  powers  of 
I  language  in  extolling  the  genius   and   en- 
j  ergy  of  Strafford,  but  he  does  not  explain 
1  the    surprising     circumstance    that    the 
:  Jove-like  Wentworth  should  have  found 
I  his  friend  of  friends  in  a  "ridiculous  old 
bigot."     It  is    impossible  to  read    Straf- 
I  ford's  letters  to  Laud  without  perceiving 
j  that    the  statesman    profoundly  respects 
and  implicitly  trusts  the  divine.     "  Your 
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Grace,"  writes  Strafford,  from  Ireland, 
"whom,  I  protest  upon  my  faith,  I  rev- 
erence more  than  I  do  any  other  subject 
in  the  whole  world,  and  to  whose  judg- 
ment I  shall  sooner  lean  and  trust  my- 
self than  my  own."  "  I  have  here  en- 
closed .  .  .  wherewith  I  will  not  trust 
any  man  on  that  side  but  yourself,  with 
whom  I  am  resolved  to  communicate 
every  secret,  concern  it  honour,  life,  or 
what  else  concerns  me  most."  "In  sad- 
ness I  have  wondered  many  times  to  ob- 
serve how  universally  you  and  I  agree  in 
our  judgment  of  persons,  as  most  com- 
monly we  have  done  ever  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  you."  On  the 
27th  of  September,  1637,  Strafford  writes 
to  Laud  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  trust 
and  confidence.  He  makes  a  clean 
breast  to  his  friend  of  all  his  difficulties, 
and  recites  the  accusations  by  which  he 
is  being  assailed.  Laud  replies  on  the 
24th  of  October,  and  as  we  mark  the 
combination  of  firmness  with  tenderness, 
of  frankness  with  delicacy,  of  judgment 
sound  and  shrewd  with  sympathy  and  in- 
telligence, in  his  answer,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  Strafford  was  not  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  his  conception  of  the 
man. 

The  following  passage,  if  it  proves 
that  Laud's  nature  was  less  hopeful  and 
ardent  than  Strafford's,  less  expansive 
and  sympathetic  in  acting  with  associ- 
ates, bears  witness  also  to  practical 
judgment  of  no  common  order  : 

My  Lord,  when  I  say,  the  less  assistance 
the  more  merit,  I  did  not  put  you  off  with  a 
compHment,  for  my  answer  was  real.  'Tis 
true,  able  and  well-affected  men  are  brave 
associates,  and  great  services  are  done  at  ease 
by  such  instruments.  But  wot  you  what  ? 
Where  many  are  employed  at  once,  and  all 
very  able,  there  usually  proves  to  be  in  some  a 
fretting  canker-worm  of  ambition,  and  that 
for  particular  aims  makes  such  a  division  as 
gives  far  greater  impediment  to  the  greatest 
affairs  than  any  want  of  sufficiency  can  make  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  your  Lordship's  leave,  the 
conceit  which  you  express,  of  all  able,  and  all 
hearty,  and  all  running  one  way,  and  none 
caring  for  any  ends  so  the  King  be  served,  is 
but  a  branch  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
flourishes  at  this  day  nowhere  but  in  Utopia, 
and  thither  I  have  no  purpose  to  send  your 
Lordship. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Strafford  should 
have  submitted  to  be  thus  schooled  by 
Laud  if  he  did  not  believe  him  a  man  of 
intellectual  reach  and  penetration.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  the  ecclesiastic  alone 
that  Strafford  writes  in  addressing  the 
Archbishop.      He   imparts    to    hini    his 


plans  and  methods  as  a  statesman  and 
soldier,  in  the  manifest  confidence  that 
Laud  will  appreciate  all  he  writes  and 
give  him  counsel  worth  having.  Straf- 
ford's aim  was  to  place  at  the  command 
of  Charles  a  military  force  sufficient  to 
make  him  absolute  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Strafford  knew  as  well  as 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  that  the  only 
way  to  have  an  effective  army  is  to  have 
effective  soldiers.  He  had  carried  out 
his  views  of  drill  and  discipline  in  Ireland, 
and  he  thus  writes  to  Laud  on  the  subject 
of  their  attempted  application  in  Eng- 
land : 

Those  that  I  sent  into  Yorkshire  to  exercise 
those  trained  bands,  out  of  desire  I  fear  to  be 
back  again,  write  me  word  they  are  all  become 
perfect  in  their  motions  and  postures.  But  I 
believe  no  miracles,  and  I  have  so  much  of 
the  soldier  in  me  as  to  know  to  make  such  a 
number  of  men  serviceable  will  require  much 
more  time  than  they  have  spent  amongst 
them,  which  makes  me  write  unto  them  to 
stay  there  all  this  winter,  and  perfect  what 
they  have  begun.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  the 
trained  bands  of  England  will  never  be  con- 
siderable, till  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  take  it  to  heart,  till  they  roundly  call 
the  lieutenants  and  their  deputies  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  punisli  severely  all 
neglects  in  the  officers,  all  disobedience  in  the 
soldiers,  and  in  them  that  ought  to  find  the 
arms  and  do  not. 

The  date  of  this  is  November  27,  1638. 
Laud  replies,  December  29  : 

I  see  5'our  Lordship's  care  hath  extended 
further  into  your  government  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  your  judgment  is  as  right  there  for  the 
stay  of  the  otficers  which  you  have  sent  to  ex- 
ercise the  train-soldiers.  For  I  believe  as 
few  miracles  as  you  do,  and  in  a  military  way 
least.  And  for  the  train-bands  of  England, 
I  am  clearly  and  have  been  long  of  your 
opinion,  and  it  hath  exceedingly  troubled  me 
to  see  the  carriage  of  these  businesses  at  the 
Board.  And  which  is  worse,  I  have  no  great 
hope  to  see  it  better.  For  even  upon  this 
great  occasion,  I  do  not  find  so  serious  and 
vigorous  proceeding  as  I  could  wish. 

So  that  William  Laud  had  as  clear  an 
idea  as  Oliver  Cromwell  (f  the  connec- 
tion between  military  miracles  and  the 
keeping  of  the  powder  dry.  A  driveller, 
a  bigot,  a  mere  ecclesiastic,  would  have 
answered  Strafford  with  some  vapid  mum- 
blement  about  Providence  and  prayer. 

For  the  student  of  English  history,  for 
all  who  believe  that  the  political  freedom 
of  England  has  been  a  main  factor  in  Eu- 
ropean progress,  an  element  of  growth 
and  well-being  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  passages  last  quoted  must  pos- 
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sess  a  pungent  interest.  They  bring  be- 
fore us,  as  in  actual  presence  and  in- 
tensely at  work,  the  two  artists  who  did 
their  best  to  shape  a  sword  for  the  de- 
struction of  England's  liberty.  We  have 
elsewhere  under  Strafford's  own  hand  an 
explicit  statement  of  his  main  purpose. 
"  Now  I  can  say,"  he  writes  from  Ire- 
land, "the  King  is  as  absolute  here  as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be, 
and  may  be  still  if  it  be  not  spoiled  on 
that  side."  Strafford  meant  that  the 
royal  authority  in  England  should  be 
armed  with  the  same  power  as  in  Ireland  ; 
and  Laud  clearly  apprehended  and  per- 
fectly approved  the  plans  of  Strafford. 
They  saw  eye  to  eye  and  joined  hand  to 
hand  to  lie  in  wait  for  and  murder  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Strafford,  con- 
gratulating Laud  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  exults 
in  hope  of  the  great  things  which  his 
confederate  will  now  be  able  to  achieve. 
Laud,  casting  his  eye  wistfully  across  the 
Irish  Sea,  reminds  Strafford  in  mournful 
accents  of  the  trammels  in  which  he  is 
bound  by  the  Common  Law,  of  the  inde- 
cision of  the  King,  and  of  the  isolation  in 
which  he.  Laud,  stands.  If  we  take  one 
particle  of  interest  in  the  most  critical 
juncture  through  which  the  freedom  of 
England  ever  passed,  we  cannot  read 
such  a  letter  as  follows  without  a  tremor 
of  agitation. 

I  must  desire  your  Lordship  not  to  expect 
more  at  my  hands  than  I  shall  be  able  to  per- 
form, either  in  Church  or  State  ;  and  this 
suit  of  mine  hath  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  it  ; 
for  you  write  that  ordinary  things  are  far 
beneath  that  which  you  cannot  choose  but 
promise  yourself  of  me  in  both  respects.  But, 
my  Lord,  to  speak  freely,  you  may  easily 
promise  more  in  this  kind  than  I  can  perform  : 
for,  as  for  the  Church,  it  is  so  bound  up  in 
the  forms  of  the  Common  Law,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  to  do  that 
good  which  he  would  or  is  bound  to  do.  For 
your  Lordship  sees,  no  man  clearer,  that  they 
which  have  gotten  so  much  power  in  and  over 
the  Church  will  not  let  go  their  hold ;  they 
have  indeed  fangs  with  a  witness,  whatsoever 
I  was  once  said  in  passion  to  have.  And  for 
the  State,  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  for  Thorough^ 
but  I  see  that  both  thick  and  thin  stays  some- 
body, where  I  conceive  it  should  not ;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  go  thorough  alone. 

Yes,  thank  God  !  Who  the  "  some- 
body "  was  admits  of  no  question.  Had 
there  been  in  England  a  third  capable  of 
accepting  despotism  as  end,  and  lawless 
force  as  means,  with  the  resolute  courage 
of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  had  that  third  ! 
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been  Charles,  even  Pym  and  Hampden, 
Vane  and  Cromwell,  might  have  failed  to 
withstand  the  realization  of  Thorough. 
But  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  play 
third  in  a  trio  with  Strafford  and  Laud. 

If  it  was  a  capital  crime,  under  the 
category  of  high  treason,  to  conspire  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  by  force  of 
policy,  or,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  ancient  constitutional  monarchy  of 
England  into  a  despotism,  Strafford  and 
Laud  were  guilty  of  death.  If  Laud,  as 
Macaulay  says,  was  not  "a  traitor  under 
the  statute,-'  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
grant,  he  was  the  intensely  approving  ac- 
complice of  a  traitor.  Lord  Macaulay 
applauds  the  execution  of  Strafford  be- 
cause it  was  expedient,  and  condemns, 
the  execution  of  Laud  because,  he  thinks, 
Laud  was  not  formidable.  Perhaps,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Laud  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded  ;  the  men  who  brought 
him  and  Strafford  to  the  block  had  more 
regard  to  the  crime  which  those  con- 
spirators had  committed  than  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  death  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  Laud  fully  comprehended  Strafford's 
plans,  and  that  he  and  Strafford  alone 
among  their  contemporaries  had  the 
energy  of  logic  and  the  intrepidity  of 
heart  requisite  to  carry  those  plans  into 
execution. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  touch 
upon  the  correspondence  that  passed  be- 
tween these  memorable  men  without 
being  too  deeply  moved  by  the  great 
national  interests  which  it  exhibits  in. 
position  of  deadly  peril,  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion fixed  on  its  mere  biographical  signifi- 
cance ;  but,  among  the  materials  witli 
which  that  correspondence  will  ever  fur- 
nish the  English  historian  when  he  treats, 
of  the  greatest  crisis  in  our  national  his- 
tory, the  biographer  of  Laud  will  dis- 
cover ample  evidence  that  Strafford's, 
correspondent  was  no  imbecile. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Strafford: 
held  it  politic  to  cultiva'te  the  friendship 
of  Laud  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  information  of  what  passed  at 
Court  —  probable  enough  also  that  he  val- 
ued on  interested  motives  the  favourable 
opinion  of  one  so  influential  with  the 
King,  and  that  some  deduction  may  be 
due  on  this  account  from  his  professions 
of  affection,  admiration,  and  esteem.  But 
to  this  consideration,  plausible  as  it  looks, 
no  great  importance  is  to  be  attached* 
It  would  account  for  flattery,  but  it  would 
not  account  for  trust.  The  truth  is  that 
Strafford  found  in  Laud,  and  that  Laud- 
found  in  Strafford,  the  exact  complement 
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of  the  individual  views,  feelings,  and  act- 
in,^s  of  each  in  relation  to  the  King's 
affairs.  Strafford  incarnated  the  general 
scheme  of  despotism  in  its  temporal  as- 
pect, Laud  in  its  spiritual  bearings. 
Laud  was  statesman  enough  to  know 
that,  unless  the  temporal  sword  were 
firmly  grasped  by  Charles,  his  spiritual  au- 
thority, as  head  of  the  Church  and  regu- 
lator of  all  opinion,  would  be  liable  to  be 
shaken.  Strafford  was  sufficiently  a  man 
of  his  time,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  influ- 
ences which  dominated  men's  minds,  to 
be  perfectly  aware  that  the  ascription  to 
his  Majesty  of  a  mystic  power,  as  God's 
anointed  and  head  of  the  Church,  would 
formidably  reinforce  his  temporal  au- 
thority. The  two  men  stood  in  that  po- 
sition which  is  perhaps  best  of  all  fitted 
to  secure  agreement  —  their  aim  the  same, 
their  conception  of  means  and  methods 
the  same,  their  spheres  of  operation  so 
distinct  as  to  obviate  all  risk  of  collision. 
Other  men  might  support  this  or  that 
despotic  project ;  Laud  and  Strafford 
threw  their  souls  into  the  scheme  of  des- 
potism as  a  whole,  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  went  in  "  thorough  and 
thorough."  Like  two  ravens,  they  an- 
swered each  other,  croak  for  croak, 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  the  sympa- 
thy of  each  cheering  the  dark  soul  of  the 
other,  and  smoothing  its  raven  plumage 
till  it  smiled.  Laud  was  indeed  the  in- 
ferior man  of  the  two;  but  in  industry, 
in  zeal,  in  intensity  of  application  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  he  could  not  be* 
surpassed.  He  made  his  soul  like  unto 
a  wedge.  He  knew  neither  doubt  nor 
scruple,  turned  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  paused  for  no  recreation, 
and  was  never  caught  slumbering.  Like 
Robespierre,  he  believed  every  word  he 
spoke  ;  his  devotion  to  his  Anglican  idea 
and  to  his  ecclesiastical  order  may  be 
compared,  for  simplicity,  fervour,  sin- 
cerity, and  disinterestedness,  to  the  devo- 
tion of  Robespierre  to  the  idea  of  human 
perfectibility  and  to  the  cause  of  the  un- 
friended millions.  It  is  this  kind  of  man 
who,  as  Mirabeau  said  of  Robespierre, 
goes  far  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  inex- 
plicable circumstance  that  many  of  Laud's 
brilliant  contemporaries,  starting  along 
with  him  in  the  race,  found  themselves 
thrust  aside  or  left  behind  by  the  wiry, 
sleepless  zealot,  all  iron,  and  dull-burning 
but  unquenchable  fire. 

Laud's  rise   into  importance    was   not 

rapid.     At  St.  John's,  Oxford,  where  he 

"was  chosen  scholar  in   1590  and  fellow  in 

1593,  his  career  was  manifestly  that  of  a 
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careful,  diligent,  capable  man,  and  as 
manifestly  not  that  of  a  man  of  brilliant 
genius.  He  soon  gave  proof  of  Arminian 
leanings  in  doctrine,  and  anti-Puritan 
leanings  in  respect  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  He  early  displayed 
that  faculty  of  making  himself  useful  to 
his  friends,  and  of  bearing  hard  upon  his 
enemies,  which  is  one  of  the  knacks  of 
men  who  get  on.  Small  in  stature,  for- 
ward, confident,  strenuous,  with  his  eyes 
always  about  him,  and  his  activity  never 
at  fault,  he  was  a  valuable  ally  and  a  dan- 
gerous foe.  He  courted  Neile,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  who  became  his  zealous  pa- 
tron, and  to  whom,  if  we  may  believe  Dr. 
Abbot,  he  told  tales  of  "  all  the  honest 
men"  about  the  University  whose  dis- 
courses savoured  of  Puritanism.  He 
was,  say  his  enemies,  a  self-constituted 
spy  both  upon  books  and  men.  When 
he  suspected  a  man  of  too  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reformed  Churches,  he 
set  his  black  mark  upon  him,  in  order 
that  Neile  might  take  note  of  it,  and 
speak  a  word  to  King  James  to  his  preju- 
dice. Laud  took  kindly  to  the  part  of 
spy  ;  and  there  was  in  him  more  than  a 
trace  of  the  sycophant.  He  would 
stretch  a  point  to  secure  the  favour  of  a 
great  man.  His  marriage  of  Charles 
Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Lord  Rich,  is  an  instance 
in  point.  Blount,  when  the  mere  younger 
brother  of  William  Blount,  Lord  xMount- 
joy,  had  wooed,  and,  so  far  as  affection 
went,  had  won  the  Lady  Penelope  Dev- 
ereux,  daughter  of  Walter  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex.  The  Essex  family  de- 
clined the  match,  and  married  her  to 
Robert,  Lord  Rich,  a  man  of  wealth,  es- 
tate, and  title,  whom  the  lady  did  not 
like.  She  bore  him,  however,  seven  chil- 
dren, but  in  the  meantime  renewed  her 
intimacy  with  Blount,  and  had  children 
by  him  also.  Blount  splendidly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Elizabeth's  Irish 
wars,  inherited  the  title  of  Lord  Mount- 
joy  by  outliving  his  brother,  and  became 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  Finding  Lady  Rich 
divorced,  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  with 
a  view  to  doing  justice  both  to  her  and 
to  his  children  by  her.  Laud  perfomed 
the  ceremony,  appealing  to  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  doctors  in  de- 
fence of  the  step.  Had  he  stood  man- 
fully by  this  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
we  might  not  only  have  defended  but  re- 
garded it  as  telling  distinctly  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  as  pleasantly  relieving,  by  its 
fresh  if  bold  outflow  of  human  sympathy, 
the  arid  ecclesiastical  desert  of  his  life. 
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But  he  did  not  dare  to  drink  of  the 
waters  qf  nature  which  had  gurgled  up 
at  his  feet.  His  tone  of  reference  to  the 
affair  is  that  of  one  who  had  done  what 
he  repented  of  and  regretted.  He  kept 
the  26th  of  December,  the  day  of  the 
year  on  which  he  had  married  the  Earl, 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  We 
are  forced,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he 
did  for  a  patron  and  a  great  man  what  he 
would  not  have  done  if  reason  and  con- 
science had  not  been  under  a  certain 
measure  of  constraint. 

King  James  was  much  offended  by 
Laud's  conduct  in  this  matter.  He  was 
displeased  also  with  the  impatient  zeal  of 
Laud  in  pressing  for  an  enforced  con- 
formity of  the  Scottish  Church  to  the 
Anglican  model.  It  struck  James  that 
there  was- something  dangerously  rest- 
less about  Laud,  an  itch  to  meddle  and 
make,  an  incapacity  to  let  well  alone.  It 
is  a  fact  not  without  significance  for  one 
who  studies  the  characters  of  James  and 
of  Charles,  that  the  former  never  took  to 
Laud,  and  that  the  latter  grappled  Laud 
to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.  James, 
with  all  his  absurdity,  had  in  him  an  inex- 
tinguishable spark  of  sagacity,  of  native 
Scotch  prudence  and  canniness,  which 
kept  him  from  such  fatal  mistakes  as 
ruined  his  dignified,  accomplished,  and, 
in  all  superficial  respects,  superior  son, 
James  was  a  blundering,  babbling  man, 
whom  an  instinct  of  what  was  safe  and 
what  was  fatal  kept  always  from  the  irre- 
trievable step.  You  may  liken  James  to 
a  drunken  Irishman  making  his  way  by 
moonlight  through  the  familiar  bog, 
staggering,  tumbling,  bemiring  himself, 
but  always  avoiding  the  hole  in  which  he 
would  drown  ;  Charles  to  a  self-confident 
traveller,  furnished  with  lantern  and  all 
that  seems  necessary  to  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney, but  who  mistakes  the  quaking  scum 
of  the  morass  for  firm  green  turf,  trusts  his 
foot  to  it  with  impulsive  haste,  and  sinks 
to  rise  no  more.  King  James  would 
never  have  attempted  to  seize  the  five 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
would  he  have  staked  his  life  on  the 
success  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. James's  weaknesses  and  defects 
were  on  the  surface  ;  he  was  less  a  fool 
than  he  looked  :  Charles  was,  in  all  prac- 
tical affairs,  essentially  an  incapable  man, 
with  shows  of  ability  that  deceived  others 
and  himself. 

True  to  his  climbing,  cat-like  nature  — 
for  if  he  had  the  strength  of  the  tiger,  he 
had  the  wariness  and  wiliness  of  the  cat 
—  Laud  attached  himself  to  Buckingham, 
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and,  while  doing  his  best,  by  purring 
flattery,  to  assuage  the  hostility  of  tlie 
reigning  monarch,  worshipped  the  rising 
sun.  The  accession  of  Charles  in  1625 
dates  the  attainment  by  Laud  of  a  posi- 
tion of  supreme  importance.  King  James, 
though  he  had  fretted  and  fussed  against 
the  Puritans,  and  liked  a  Church  that 
would  fool  his  vanity  to  the  top  of  its 
bent,  could  not,  with  that  instinct  of 
practicability  of  his,  muster  up  any  right 
enthusiasm  for  so  fine-spun  a  faith  as 
Anglicanism.  The  zeal  of  Charles  for 
Anglicanism  soon  equalled  that  of  Laud 
himself. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  not  too  bold  an 
assertion,  that  the  part  played  in  history 
by  this  famous  system  of  doctrinal  creed, 
ecclesiastical  form,  .arid  political  theory 
is,  in  our  time,  well-nigh  exhausted. 
While  Popery,  rejected  of  kings,  is  all 
the  mightier  for  the  rejection  ;  while 
Protestant  Churches  seek,  under  the 
open  sky  of  spiritual  freedom,  that  stren- 
uous life  with  which  they  may  confront 
Rome  and  defy  atheism  ;  one  can  hardly 
help  surmising  that  the  composite  image 
of  Anglicanism  will  ere  long  fall  asunder, 
and  that  its  much  fine  gold  will  be 
permanently  and  propitiously  separated 
from  its  miry  clay.  Its  part  in  history 
has  been  so  notable  that  it  is  worth  com- 
prehending ;  and  if  we  would  truly  com- 
prehend it,  we  must  understand  its 
strength  and  feel  its  beauty,  as  well  as 
perceive  its  deformities  and  appreciate 
its   defects. 

The  Anglican  conception  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  first  place,  whatever 
might  be  the  verdict  of  a  severely  sci- 
entific criticism  upon  its  essential  right- 
ness,  is  more  large  and  liberal,  and  ap- 
peals more  powerfully  both  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  our  emotional  sympathies 
than  that  of  the  Puritans.  For  these  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  Antichrist.  It  is 
in  truth  a  conception  stupendous  in  its 
ghastliness,  a  conception  which  recog- 
nizes a  power  of  evil  in  terrestrial  affairs 
that  seems  to  sweep  God's  sunlight  for  a 
thousand  years  from  the  face  of  the 
world.  That  the  mediaeval  Church,  with 
the  fine  reticulation  of  its  common 
Christian  sentiment  penetrating  into 
recesses  of  the  German  forests  and  into 
valleys  of  the  Caledonian  hills  in  which 
the  Roman  legions  never  made  good 
their  footing,  binding  Europe  into  a  unity 
of  Christian  brotherhood  finer  and  deeper 
than  the  unity  of  imperial  dominion, 
should  have  been  but  a  masterpiece  of 
Satanic  organization  ;  that  the  Crusaders 
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who  shed  their  blood  to  rescue  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Christ  from  the  infidel,  the 
monks  and  nuns  whose  prayers  arose 
night  and  day  in  Alpine  valleys,  their 
table  spread  for  the  wayfarer  by  day  and 
their  unquenched  taper  guiding  his  steps 
in  the  darkness,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
and  preaching  friars  who,  amid  countless 
instances  of  failure  and  of  falsity,  were, 
on  the  whole,  the  friends  of  the  poor  and 
the  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  should  have 
been  the  subtly  hoodwinked  emissaries  of 
the  spirit  of  evil  ;  this,  with  the  corollary 
to  this,  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  rightly 
so  called,  had  in  those  ages  been  repre- 
sented by  a  trickling  streamlet  of  ques- 
tionable orthodoxy,  giving  drink  to  mi- 
nute sects,  Berengarians,  Albigenses, 
and  the  rest,  and  swelling  into  a  mighty 
river  only,  in  the  days  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin is  a  notion  which  seems  to  stagger  to 
its  foundations  all  trust  in  human  prog- 
ress. When,  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  nineteenth  century  science,  we  con- 
template impartially  both  the  Anglicans 
and  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  can  well  understand  how,  in 
firmly  maintaining  against  the  Puritans 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whatever  her 
faults,  was  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  not 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  Laud  and  his 
Anglicans  would  have  ground  of  potent 
appeal  to  expansive  minds  and  generous 
tempers. 

Looking  back  with  affectionate  rever- 
ence upon  mediaeval  Christendom,  Laud 
and  his  Anglicans  qualified  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Reformation  with  a  profound 
regret  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  unity 
which  it  occasioned,  and  with  an  intense 
desire  that  unity  might  be  restored. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  (said  Laud,  preaching 
to  Parliament),  what  words  St.  Paul,  were  he 
now  alive,  would  use,  to  call  back  unity  into 
dismembered  Christendom.  For  my  part, 
death  were  easier  to  me  than  it  is  to  see  and 
consider  the   face  of  the   Church  of   Christ 


scratched  and  torn,  till  it  bleeds  in  every  part,  ,  .     ^  i  •  i    t        , 

as  it  doth  this  day;  and  the  "coat  of  Christ,"    ^  subject  on  which  Laud  waxed  very  hot, 


Christendom,  in  any  case,  for  the  passion  and 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  I  beg  it,  make 
stay  of  Him  here  in  our  parts. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Laud  to  say  that 
he  put  uniformity  into  the  place  of  unity. 
But  he  held  that  uniformity  is  a  safe- 
guard, one  of  the  most  important  safe- 
guards, of  unity.  In  the  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory to  Charles  of  his  Disputation  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit,  Laud  defines  his  posi- 
tion on  these  points  : 

I  have  observed,  further,  that  no  one  thing 
hath  made  conscientious  men  more  wavering 
in  their  own  minds,  or  more  apt  and  easy  to 
be  drawn  aside  from  the  sincerity  of  religion 
professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  than  the 
want  of  uniform  and  decent  order  in  too  many 
churches  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Romanists 
have  been  apt  to  say,  the  houses  of  God 
could  not  be  suffered  to  lie  so  nastily,  as  in 
some  places  they  have  done,  were  the  true 
worship  of  God  observed  in  them,  or  did  the 
people  think  that  such  it  were.  It  is  true,  the 
inward  worship  of  the  heart  is  the  great  ser- 
vice_  of  God,  and  no  service  acceptable  with- 
out it ;  but  the  external  worship  of  God  in  His 
Church  is  the  great  witness  to  the  world  that 
our  heart  stands  right  in  that  service  of  God. 

He  protested  against  the  conclusion 
that,  because  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
"  thrust  some  unnecessary  and  many 
superstitious  ceremonies  upon  the 
Church,  the  Reformation  must  have  none 
at  all ;  "  and  maintained  that  "ceremo- 
nies are  the  hedge  that  fence  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  from  all  the  indignities 
which  profaneness  and  sacrilege  too 
commonly  put  upon  it."  Laud's  refer- 
ence to  the  "  nastiness  "  of  some  of  the 
churches  touches  upon  a  remarkable 
feature  of  English  life  in  those  times. 
St.  Paul's  was  for  a  long  period  a 
thoroughfare  and  common  lounge,  serv- 
ing many  of  the  purposes  of  the  modern 
Exchange  and  the  modern  Club  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Longman,  in  his  monograph  on 
the  Cathedral,  mentions  that  similar  des- 
ecrations occurred  elsewhere.     This  was 


which  was  once  spared  by  soldiers  because  it 
was  seamless,  rent  every  way,  and,  which  is 
the  misery  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  priest. 
.  .  .  Good  God  !  what  preposterous  thrift  is 
this  in  men,  to  sew  up  every  small  rent  in 
their  own  coat,  and  not  care  what  rents  they 
not  only  suffer,  but  make,  in  the  coat  of 
Christ  ?  What  is  it  ?  Is  Christ  only  thought 
fit  to  wear  a  torn  garment  ?  Or  can  we  think 
that  the  "  Spirit  of  unity,"  which  is  one  with 
Christ,  will  not  depart  to  seek  warmer  cloth- 
ing ?  Or,  if  He  be  not  gone  already,  why  is 
there  not  unity,  which  is  wherever  He  is  ? 
Or,  if  He  be  but  yet  gone  from  other  parts  of 


repelling  with  sharp  indignation  the 
charge  of  superstition  when  applied  to 
his  reverence  for  holy  places.  "  This  is 
the  misery,"  he  cries  out,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Star  Chamber;  "it  is 
superstition  now-a-days  for  any  man  to 
come  with  more  reverence  into  a  church 
than  a  tinker  and  his  bitch  come  into  an 
ale-house  ;  the  comparison  is  too  homely, 
but  my  just  indignation  at  the  profane- 
ness of  the  times  makes  me  speak  it."* 

*  Harl.  Miscell.  vol.  ix.  p.  212. 
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If  we  deal  justly,  or,  at  all  events,  if 
we  deal  generously,  with  Laud,  we  shall 
admit  that  his  main  idea  in  connection 
with  ceremonies  and  the  beautifying  of 
the  worship  of  God,  was  more  massive 
than  that  of  our  modern  Ritualists.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  much  upon 
sacramentarian  symbolism,  or  to  have 
been  spasmodically  vehement  on  Apos- 
tolical succession.  "  The  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,"  he  says  in  the  exordium  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  "  is  neither  Rome 
nor  a  conventicle.  Out  of  that  there  is 
no  salvation,  I  easily  confess  it.  But  out 
of  Rome  there  is,  and  out  of  a  conven- 
ticle too  ;  salvation  is  not  shut  up  into 
such  a  narrow  conclave.  In  this  ensuing 
discourse,  therefore,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  open  those  wider  gates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  confined  to  no  age,  time, 
or  place  ;  nor  knowing  any  bounds  but 
that  'faith  which  was  once'  —  and  but 
once  for  all  — '  delivered  to  the  saints,'  " 
There  is  a  masculine  tone  in  these  words, 
a  manly  preference  of  faith  to  form 
which  warrants  us  in  saying  that  old  Laud 
would  have  regarded  with  something  of 
impatience  and  something  of  contempt  the 
thin  and  sickly  Pharisaism  of  those  mod- 
ern Ritualists  for  whom  agreement  in 
belief,  as  distinguished  from  partic- 
ipation in  some  imaginary  benefit  of 
Apostolic  descent,  or  sacramental  virtue, 
or  priestly  dress,  is  no  claim  to  Christian 
recognition  or  sympathy. 

Once  more,  however,  we  must  throw  in 
a  modicum  of  qualincation.  Our  last 
quotation  shows  Laud  at  his  best.  When 
we  see  him  converting  his  theory  of  ritu- 
alism into  practice  —  consecrating,  for 
example,  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine 
Cree  in  London — we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why,  if  he  had  in  view  chiefly 
the  rational  decoration  and  seemliness  of 
worship,  he  should  have  proceeded  as  he 
did.  The  ceremonial  consisted  in  what, 
for  some  part  of  it  at  least,  we  can  only 
define  as  regulated  antics,  bowings,  step- 
pings,  jumpings  backward  and  forward, 
according  to  number  and  measure,  with- 
out any  discernible  principle  of  beauty  or 
impressiveness.  "  As  he  approached  the 
communion  table  "  —  thus  proceeded  the 
consecration  in  the  most  solemn  stage  — 
"  he  made  several  low  bowings  ;  and 
coming  up  to  the  side  of  the  table,  where 
the  bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he 
bowed  seven  times  ;  and  then,  after  the 
reading  of  many  prayers,  he  came  near 
the  bread,  and  gently  lifted  up  a  corner 
of  the  napkin  wherein  the  bread  was  laid  ; 
and  when  he  beheld  the  bread  he  laid  it 
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down  again,  flew  back  a  step  or  two, 
bowed  three  several  times  towards  it  ; 
then  he  drew  near  again,  and  lifting  the 
corner  of  the  cup,  looked  into  it,  and, 
seeing  the  wine,  let  fall  the  cover  again, 
retired  back,  and  bowed  as  before."  It 
has  been  calculated  that  Laud  bowed 
here  some  two  dozen  times,  with  inter- 
spersed skippings  and  pacings.  When 
we  recollect  that,  by  the  account  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  diminutive, 
red-faced  man,  we  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing that  there  was  more  of  grotesque 
pantomime  than  of  t^e  beauty  of  holiness 
in  such  a  performance.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  believe  that  Laud  was  not, 
more  or  less,  conforming  to  some  model 
of  ritualistic  symbolism. 

But  if  Laud  himself  had  little  in  his 
composition  except  the  stiffest  prose,  his 
theory  on  the  subject  of  ceremonies  and 
church  decorations  opened  a  door  for  all 
the  poetry  of  Anglicanism.  The  devout 
Anglican  of  modern  times  may  pardona- 
bly represent  him  to  the  imagination  as  a 
poet-priest,  whose  adoration  rose  to 
heaven  on  wings  of  beauty,  who  trimmed 
the  lamp  of  sacrifice  that  its  light  might 
stream  more  radiantly  towards  the  feet  of 
God  and  fill  with  more  reverential  illumi- 
nation the  temple  upon  earth.  Whatever 
there  was  for  Laud,  there  was  for  George 
Herbert  true  poetry  in  the  choral  chant, 
in  the  coloured  window,  in  the  hallowed 
altar,  in  the  hushed  and  solemn  aisle.  In 
Herbert's  church  of  Layton,  which  was 
"  for  workmanship  a  costly  mosaic,  and  for 
the  form  an  exact  cross,"  there  ministered 
a  poet-priest  indeed.  While,  there  or  at 
Bemerton,  Herbert  prayed  and  mused 
upon  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  Temple 
arose  in  solemn  colour  and  in  grave, 
sweet  melody,  to  his  rapt  imagination. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  harshness  and 
baldness  of  Puritan  worship  and  Puritan 
church  architecture  in  England  until  the 
most  recent  time,  and  contrast  with  these 
all  that  has  been  done  to  invest  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England  with  lofty 
imagery  and  melting  grace,  we  learn  to 
appreciate  the  spell  which  Laud's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beauty  of  holiness  laid  upon 
many  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Laud  favoured  Popery,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Catholicism  of  the  Latin 
Church.  "The  Pope,"  he  says  in  a  ser- 
mon from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
"which  Bellarmine  hath  put  into  the 
definition  of  the  Church,  that  there  might 
be  one  ministerial  head  to  keep  all  in 
unity,  is  as  great  as  any,  if  not  the  great- 
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est  cause  of  divided  Christianity."  He 
wrote  to  Strafford  in  March  1633,  "  You 
must  turn  out  the  insufficient  [school- 
masters], and  especially  those  which  train 
up  the  youth  in  Popery."  He  was  toler- 
ant of  Papists  to  an  extent  which  the 
Puritans  condemned,  but  his  tolerance 
would  in  the  nineteenth  century  be 
'  called  persecution.  We  hear  of  his  caus- 
ing to  be  brought  up  from  Winchester 
"a  Popish  schoolmaster  and  a  Popish 
innkeeper  in  whose  house  many  gentle- 
men's sons  of  the  western  parts  were 
bred  up."  The  schoolmaster  and  the 
innkeeper  were  "at  the  Council-table," 
as  the  Reverend  G.  Garrard  informs 
Strafford  in  a  letter  of  April  28,  1637, 
"  put  down  "  by  Laud.  A  book  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Popish  party  in  which 
'•  praying  to  Saints  and  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  "  was  sanctioned  ;  Laud  had 
it  called  in  and  burnt  by  the  hangman. 

His  Anglicanism  was  the  typical  An- 
glicanism of  thQ'via  media,  the  Anglican- 
ism of  Bishop  Andrews.  In  his  Diary, 
Laud  styles  Bishop  Andrews  "  the  great 
light  of  the  Christian  world."  In  oppo- 
sition to  personal  Papal  infallibility,  this 
school  might  have  gone  almost  step  for 
step  with  the  Puritans.  One  of  the  theses 
which  Andrews  undertakes  to  maintain 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmine  is  "that  it 
may  be  probably  gathered  from  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
Antichrist."*  The  theology  of  Angli- 
canism is  essentially  Roman,  but  it  is  a 
vital  point  in  the  system  to  decline  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope.  The  Church  of 
England  "  is,"  says  Laud,  "  in  a  hard 
condition.  She  professes  the  ancient 
Catholic  faith,  and  yet  the  Romanist  con- 
demns her  of  novelty  in  her  doctrine  ; 
she  practises  Church  government  as  it 
hath  been  in  use  in  all  ages  and  all  places 
where  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  taken 
any  rooting,  both  in  and  ever  since 
the  Apostles'  times,  and  yet  the  separatist 
condemns  her  for  Antichristianism  in  her 
discipline.  The  plain  truth  is,  she  is 
between  these  two  factions  as  between 
two    millstones."  f 

Every  reader  of  practical  sagacity  must 
see  that,  though  the  exact  theological 
analyst  and  the  carefully  just  historian  of 
opinion  may  succeed  in  distinguishing 
between    Anglicanism    and    Romanism, 


*  "  Ex  secundo  capite  secundae  ad  Thessal.  proba- 
biliter  colligi,  Romanum  Pontificem  essa  Antichristum." 
Caput  nonum,  Responsio  ad  Apol.  Card.  Bell.  Auc- 
tore  Lancelot  Andrews.     Oxon  :  Parker,  1851. 

t  Epist.  Dedic.  to  Charles  of  Disp.  with  Fisher. 
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and  in  understanding  the  sincere  anti- 
Popery  of  Laud,  the  mass  of  men  were 
and  are  sure  to  fall  into  mistakes  on  the 
subject.  Anglicanism  is  a  faith  for  the 
library,  in  which  the  divine  sits  compos- 
ing his  treatise,  or  for  the  clerical  con- 
clave, where  nice  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
tions have  a  professional  interest  ;  but  it 
is  a  bad  working  creed,  and  its  passion- 
ate devotees  have,  with  significant  uni- 
formity, been  not  laymen,  but  clergymen. 
There  is  an  organization  so  fine  of  fibre 
and  so  exquisitely  strung,  so  delicately 
poised  between  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism, that  it  can  balance  itself,  like  Blon- 
din  crossing  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the 
thin  aerial  line  of  the  via  media  between 
Rome  and  the  Reformation.  But  ordi- 
nary mortals  have  difficulty  even  in  com- 
prehending how  the  feat  can  be  per- 
formed. It  seems  to  have  puzzled  the 
Pope  himself,  for  he  offered  Laud  a  Car- 
dinal's hat.  Possibly,  indeed,  Anglican- 
ism may  have  drawn  nearer  to  Popery  in 
the  days  of  Laud's  ascendancy  than  it 
had  done  in  the  period  preceding  the 
death  of  Bishop  Andrews.  Not  only  did 
Laud  receive  an  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
but  he  did  not  at  once  and  peremptorily 
reject  the  offer.  He  evidently  took  it 
into  consideration  ;  he  consulted  the 
King  about  it,  and  it  was  made  to  him  a 
second  time  before  being  finally  dis- 
missed. Could  such  an  offer  have  been 
make  to  a  Bishop  who  held,  with  An- 
drews, that  the  Pope  was  probably  Anti- 
christ ?  "It  must  be  confessed,"  says 
Hallam,  "  that  these  English  theologians 
were  less  favourable  to  the  Papal  suprem- 
acy than  to  most  other  distinguishing 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Yet  even 
this  they  were  inclined  to  admit  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  as  a  matter  of  positive 
though  not  Divine  institution  ;  content 
to  make  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  fifth  century  the  rule  of  their  bastard 
reform."  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen 
Anglicatiism,  revived  in  the  purity  of  the 
Andrews  type,  develop  into  a  flagrancy 
of  Roman  doctrine  which  would  have 
startled  Laud. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  simple, 
unsophisticated  men  have  been  unable 
to  lay  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  difference 
between  Anglicanism  and  Romanism,  or 
that  the  practical  consequences  of  their 
inability  have  been  serious  ?  An  Angli- 
can Sister  of  Mercy,  with  a  little  higher 
elevation,  a  sentiment  of  devotion  rather 
more  subdued  and  ethereal  than  those  of 
her  associates,  becomes  a  Roman  nun  ; 
an  Anglican  doctor,  with  a  keener  Intel- 
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lectual  fire-edge,  and  a  more  massive  and 
turbulent  personality  tlian  tliose  of  the 
melodious  Keble  and  the  meditative 
Pusey,  becomes  a  Roman  Newman. 
Such  a  faith  can  scarce  be  read  by  one 
who  runs.  Rugged  and  impetuous  Crom- 
well, much  in  prayer  and  often  in  tears, 
for  whom  the  clear  shining  of  Gospel 
light  was  the  sole  beauty  of  holiness, 
might  fail  in  appreciating  the  symmetry  of 
its  perfection  ;  and  austere  Prynnes, 
their  ears  twice  sawn  from  their  heads, 
might  be  excused  for  not  responding  to 
its  music  of  the  spheres.  "It  must  be 
confessed,"  says  Hume,  a  cool,  shrewd, 
and  impartial  witness,  "  that  though  Laud 
deserved  not  the  appellation  of  Papist, 
the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Romish  :  the  same  profound  respect  was 
exacted  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the 
same  submission  required  to  the  creeds 
and  decrees  of  synods  and  councils,  the 
same  pomp  and  ceremony  was  affected  in 
worship,  and  the  same  superstitious  re- 
gard to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  ves- 
tures. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  this 
prelate  was,  everywhere  among  the  Puri- 
tans, regarded  with  horror  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Antichrist." 

In  point  of  fact,  when  we  turn  to  the 
Puritan  side  of  the  question,  we  find  that 
there  was  one  grand  obstruction  to  their 
acceptance  of  Laud's  beauty  of  holiness. 
That  obstacle  was  compulsion.  Laud 
might  have  a  delicate  hand,  like  that  of 
a  great  artist  striking  the  line  of  a  face 
when  he  drew  theological  distinctions  in 
his  chamber  at  Lambeth  ;  but  it  was  a 
heavy  hand  he  brought  down  upon  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  his  regulations  in 
public.  His  idea  was  Anglican  uniform- 
ity in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
and  any  breach  of  this  uniformity  seems 
to  have  produced  in  him  a  fierce  and 
keen  irritation  like  that  physical  irrita- 
tion which  we  might  fancy  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  a  wasp  in  a  spot 
where  one  had  been  flayed.  He  would 
not  tolerate  even  the  worship  of  foreign 
Protestants  resident  in  London  :  if  they 
did  not  conform,  he  worried  them  out  of 
England.  The  Anglican  discipline  and 
worship  were  imposed  upon  English  reg- 
iments in  foreign  countries,  and  upon 
the  foreign  factories,  of  English  trading 
companies.  Scudamore,  the  English 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France,  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  himself  from  fellow- 
ship with  the  Huguenots,  This  deser- 
tion of  their  struggling  Continental 
brethren  went  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
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Puritans.  Large  numbers  of  Englisli- 
men  took  refuge  in  America  ;  but  it 
vexed  Laud  to  see  them  thus  escape  him  ; 
and  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
at  his  instance  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
were  detained  in  England,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  Puritans 
was  checked.  He  even  stretched  out 
his  rod  over  the  colonial  Churches,  try- 
ing to  bring  them  too  into  conformity. 
A  few  zealous  Puritans  founded  an  as- 
sociation in  the  last  year  of  James's  reign 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  tithes 
which  had  been  seized  by  laymen,  and 
applying  them  to  the  support  of  preach- 
ers, or,  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
lecturers,  who  agreed  with  Laud  neither 
as  to  doctrine  nor  as  to  ceremonial.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  society  were  in  Lon- 
don, and  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  an  ener- 
getic farmer  of  Huntingdon,  whose  spir- 
itual experience  was  very  comforting  to 
his  friends,  was  one  of  its  ardent  sup- 
porters. "  Building  of  hospitals,"  wrote 
Oliver,  pleading  for  assistance  to  one  of 
the  lecturers,  "  provides  for  men's  bodies  : 
to  build  material  temples  is  judged  a 
work  of  piety  ;  but  they  that  procure 
spiritual  food,  they  that  build  up  spirit- 
ual temples,  they  are  the  men  truly  char- 
itable, truly  pious."  The  association, 
both  on  account  of  the  Puritan  doctrine 
of  its  lecturers  and  the  dependence  of  the 
whole  affair  on  the  laity,  was  offensive  to 
Laud.  The  leaders  were  brought  into 
the  Star  Chamber  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  severe  penalty.  The  scheme  was 
broken  up.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land were  to  have  Laud's  religion  or  none. 
It  made  the  matter  only  the  more  exas- 
perating that,  in  the  placidity  of  his  the- 
ological comprehensiveness,  Laud  could 
speak  of  ceremonies  as  indifferent.  Was 
that  which  was  indifferent  for  him  to  be 
wrought  into  links  of  iron  wherewith  to 
bind  other  men's  consciences  }  Milton's 
ire  against  the  Bishops  reaches  its  in- 
tensest  glow  when  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
different things  out  of  which  they  framed 
their  intolerable  impositions. 

Never  has  a  system  of  persecution 
been  put  in  operation  better  adapted  to 
tease  into  a  fury  a  proud  and  rugged  na- 
tion than  that 'of  Laud.  To  provoke  to 
fury  —  not  to  subdue.  It  was  not  that 
tremendous  terrorism  by  which  Rome 
has  sometimes  steadied  her  tottering 
throne.  When  the  simple  alternative 
was  prostrate  submission  or  death  by 
fire,  and  there  was  power  in  the  oppress- 
or to  enforce  it,  human  nature  gave 
way,  the  spirit  of  a  nation  was   broken, 
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and  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  blunder 
and  the  most  heinous  crime  of  which  man 
is  capable  were  consummated.  This  was 
the  case  in  parts  of  Italy  and  of  Spain. 
Laud's  tyranny  produced  a  universal, 
fretting  irritation,  the  few  instances 
of  severe  personal  punishment  inflicted 
upon  ecclesiastical  delinquents  being 
just  sufficient  to  stimulate  indignation  to 
the  highest  pitch,  not  sufficient  to  quell 
a  brave  and  stubborn  race.  Such  in- 
stances were  the  mangling  and  branding 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  father  of 
Archbishop  Leighton  of  Dunblane.  He 
was  whipped,  set  in  the  pillory,  branded 
with  red-hot  iron.  His  nostrils  were 
slit,  his  ears  cut  off,  the  infliction  taking 
place  with  an  interval  of  a  week,  one 
nostril  being  slit  and  one  ear  cut  off  at  a 
time.  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  until  the  "general 
overturn."  This  was  in  1630.  In  1637, 
Prynne,  a  lawyer,  Bastwick,  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  Burton,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  were  sub- 
jected to  similar  manglings.  Prynne's 
ears  had  been  cut  off  once  before  and 
sewn  on  again  ;  this  time  they  were 
grubbed  up  by  the  roots.  The  men  were 
all  heavily  fined  and  sent  to  imprison- 
ment in  remote  castles.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  language  printed  by 
these  men  was  studiously  offensive  to 
Laud,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Court  ;  but  the 
injury  which  their  words  could  have  occa- 
sioned to  the  Government  was  scarcely 
appreciable  as  weighed  against  the  in- 
fluence of  their  torturings,  in  presence  of 
a  large  and  sympathetic  crowd. 

It  has  been  said  that  Anglicanism  in 
its  pure  type  has  no  direct  or  neces- 
sary affinity  with  Popery.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  via  media  has  been 
always  thronged  with  proselytes  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  their  main  position,  that  Laud- 
ism  was  calculated  to  bring  in  Popery, 
the  Puritans  were  in  the  right.  For  one 
Romanist  who  has  taken  refuge  in  Angli- 
canism, as  affording  him  a  comparatively 
free  and  comparatively  purified  Catholi- 
cism, five  hundred  Anglicans  have  passed 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Appearance 
rules  the  world  ;  and  if  two  Churches  are 
like  each  other  in  appearance,  it  will  be 
their  appearance,  not  their  hidden  and 
intrinsic  qualities,  that  will  influence 
men.  The  very  best  trap  you  can  devise 
to  bring  an  escaped  bird  back  into  con- 
finement is  the  cage  from  which  it  has 
flown.  The  new  freedom  is  agitating, 
perplexing;  there  are  perils  and  difficul- 
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a  livelihood 
among  these  forest  boughs,  tossing  in  the 
wind  ;  and  the  accustomed  perch,  the 
well-filled  trough  of  seed,  the  water 
sparkling  in  its  glass,  seem  so  alluring  as 
they  are  placed  full  in  view.  The  bird 
that  will  be  free  must  cast  no  lingering 
look  backward  upon  the  sweets  of  servi- 
tude ;  its  safe  course  is  to  fly  at  once  out 
of  sight  of  the  cage. 

Common  sense  also,  and  the  stiff  logic 
that  avails  in  practical  life,  will  insist 
that  the  Puritans,  in  demanding  that  the 
severance  between  England  and  Rome 
should  be  complete,  and  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  frankly  and  irrevoca- 
bly cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation,  had  a  right  to  judge 
Rome  by  what  she  was  in  the  days  when 
Luther  and  Calvin  rose  against  her,  not 
by  an  ideal  past  to  which  she  had  mis- 
erably given  the  lie.  If  her  past  was  that 
of  united  Christendom  and  St.  Bernard, 
her  present  was  that  of  Monk  Tetzel  and 
the  Inquisition.  The  fires  of  Smithfield 
and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
nearer  to  the  Puritans  in  1630-40,  than 
the  Reign  of  Terror  of  1793  is  to  us  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land has  been  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  century,  and  is  at  this  hour,  power- 
fully influenced  by  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment of  pure  democracy  made  by 
Robespierre  and  his  friends  in  1793.  It 
is  right  and  beautiful  that  the  spirit  of 
the  past,  in  all  that  was  immortal  in  it, 
should  be  transfused  into  the  present  ; 
but  it  is  after  all  the  spirit  of  the  present 
that  ought  to  rule  the  present,  not  the 
spirit  of  the  past;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  what  was  noble  in  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity, its  valour,  its  reverence,  its  aspi- 
ration, its  piety,  its  capacities  of  obedi- 
ence and  renunciation,  ought  to  have 
been  carried  over  into  the  Reformed 
Churches,  we  may  still  maintain  that 
Anglicanism  attempted  to  carry  over  into 
the  modern  time  not  only  the  kernel  but 
the  husk  of  mediievalism.  And  it  is  a 
law  which  modern  science,  with  each  new 
advance,  shows  with  new  emphasis  to  be 
inexorable  and  universal,  that  Nature 
casts  away  her  husks  and  never  takes 
them  up  again.  All  resuscitated  religion, 
like  all  resuscitated  art,  wants  the  breath 
of  life.  It  is  but  a  pallid  ghost,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  creep  back  into  the  tomb. 
Protestantism  might  or  might  not  do  as 
great  things  for  the  human  race  as  medi- 
aevalism,  but  it  could  do  them  only  on  its 
own  basis.     At  this   day,  when  we   see 
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UltramontanJsm  and  progress  arrayed  in 
mortal  conflict,  we  behold  the  latest  con- 
firmation of  the  assertion  of  the  Puritans 
that  the  breach  with  Rome  ought  to  be 
decisive. 

Laud  has  been  justly  called  Charles's 
bad  genius,  and  it  is  when  we  appreciate 
his  influence  over  Charles  that  we  under- 
stand in  its  deepest  malignity  the  evil 
thing  which  Laud  represented  for  such 
men  as  Hampden  and  Vane.  He,  more 
than  any  other  man,  nursed  Charles  in 
that  worship  of  his  kingly  office  and  him- 
self which  was  his  ruin.  In  preaching 
before  Charles  and  his  Parliament  upon 
"the  pillars"  of  the  world  spoken  of  in 
the  seventy-fifth  Psalm,  Laud  proceeds 
thus  : 

God  doth  not  say  here,  "  I  bear  up  the 
earth"  and  the  "inhabitants"  of  it,  though 
He  doth  that  too,  and  they  cannot  subsist 
without  Him ;  but  as  if  He  had  quite  put 
them  over  to  the  King  and  the  great  gov- 
ernors under  him.  He  saith,  "  I  bear  up  the 
pillars,"  and  then  I  look,  and  will  require  of 
them,  that  they  "  bear  up  "  the  State  and  the 
people.  "  Let  me  speak  a  little  boldly,"  saith 
Gregory  Nazianzen ;  "  shew  yourselves  gods  to 
your  subjects  ;  "  gods  and  no  less.  *'  Gods ;  " 
why  then  you  must  do  God's  work.  And 
God's  work,  ever  since  the  Creation,  is  to  pre- 
serve and  "  bear  up  "  the  world.  Therefore, 
as  God  bears  up  you,  so  you  must  bear  up  the 
earth  and  the  people.  God  retains  His  own 
power  over  you  ;  but  He  hath  given  you  His 
own  power  over  them. 

This,  if  uttered  in  our  day,  might  well 
enough  be  interpreted  into  the  infinitely 
great  in  sound,  and  infinitely  little  in 
sense,  of  pulpit  platitude  ;  but  it  meant 
more  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
above  all  it  meant  more  for  Charles. 
This  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  blun- 
dering, stuttering  James,  pleased  doubt- 
less, to  have  his  ears  tickled  with  it, 
would  practically  discern  to  be  moon- 
shine, in  dealing  with  such  a  nation  as  the 
English.  But  into  the  sickly  mind  of 
Charles,  prone  to  illusions  and  mysti- 
cisms, it  came  like  a  delicious,  enervat- 
ing, soul-entrancing  syren  song.  Passive 
obedience  to  an  anointed  king  became, 
in  his  fixed  persuasion,  a  sacred  duty, 
and  his  smile  ennobled  the  sycophant  al- 
most into  a  saint.  The  anointed  and 
mystically  endowed  creature  was  of  un- 
speakable value  to  his  people,  was  almost 
incapable  of  being  criminal  if  his  own 
glory  and  defence  were  to  be  promoted, 
and  would  probably  be  guarded  by  special 
interposition  of  Providence  from  the  fate 
which  might  overtake  ordinary  mortals. 
Such  was  the  web  of  fallacy  and  fantasy 


in  which  poor  Charles  was,  to  his  de- 
struction, involved.  Had  Laud  suc- 
ceeded in  conforming  England  to  his 
ideal  as  completely  as  he  conformed 
Charles,  the  very  fibre  of  the  national 
character  would  have  mortified  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  English  race,  known  from 
the  days  of  Froissart  as  high  and  proud, 
would  have  become  that  of  the  slave.  In 
all  the  weight  of  meaning  which  inspired 
men  have  thrown  into  the  term,  an  Eng- 
land after  Laud's  own  heart  would  have 
been  an  idolatro7is  England.  Putting 
phantoms  of  a  diseased  imagination  for 
real  things,  it  would  have  bowed  down  in 
maudlin  reverence  before  foolish  or  vi- 
cious kings,  calling  them  sages  and 
saints,  Solomons  and  Hezekiahs.  Such 
a  nation,  mistaking  the  dusky  air  in  the 
charnels  of  superstition  for  the  pure  light 
of  religion,  would  have  lost  those  erect 
and  ruddy  virtues  which  dwell  with 
health  of  mind  and  body,  and  would  have 
crept  between  heaven  and  earth  in  basest 
thraldom  to  the  priest  and  the  tyrant. 

Having  been  aided  in  his  rise  by  the 
patronage  of  ecclesiastics  and  courtiers, 
having  all  his  life  haunted  Universities 
and  Courts  with  no  gift  of  familiarity  or 
sociability.  Laud's  whole  nature  was  anti- 
pathetic to  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and 
while  he  rested  on  Strafford,  and  hoped 
in  the  King,  and  rejoiced  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  England  that  lay  at  his 
feet.  Strafford  was  more  feared  than 
he  ;  but  Laud  was  unquestionably  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  his  unpopu- 
larity is  in  one  respect  greatly  to  his 
credit ;  for  he  was  resolutely  honest  in 
enforcing  ecclesiastical  discipline  upon 
the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  classes. 
"  Persons  of  honour  and  great  quality," 
says  Clarendon,  "of  the  Court  and  of  the 
country,  were  every  day  cited  into  the 
High  Commission  Court,  upon  the  fame 
of  their  incontinence,  or  other  scandal  in 
their  lives,  and  were  there  prosecuted  to 
their  shame  and  punishment."  He  was 
a  man  of  a  perfectly  honest  and  intrepid 
spirit  —  that  must  be  said  for  Laud  ;  and 
it  is  something  to  be  set  against  the 
toothless  obsequiousness  of  model  eccle- 
siasticism  in  our  time.  But  Laud's  utter 
fearlessness,  tempered  as  it  was  by  no 
prudential  tact,  or  masculine  sympathy 
with  his  kind,  was  a  fatal  quality  for  him. 
As  James  had  half-prophesied,  his  sclieme 
of  ecclesiastical  uniformity  was  shattered 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  Scotch.     The 
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attempt  to  introduce  the  Laudian  service 
in  Edinburgh  occasioned  a  riot,  and  the 
riot  swelled  into  a  revolution. 

When,  after  fifteen  years  of  tyranny 
and  misgovernment,  the  patience  of  the 
English  people  was  exhausted,  and  the 
Long  Parliament  met,  Laud  was,  at  the 
same  time  with  Strafford,  placed  under 
arrest.  He  said  that  his  arrest  exceed- 
ingly surprised  him,  and  this  may  very 


From  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
FAR   FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
fanny's    REVENGE. 

"  Do  you  want  me  any  longer,  ma'am  ?  " 
inquired  Liddy,  at  a  later  hour  the  same 
evening,  standing  by  the  door  with  a 
chamber    candlestick    in    her  hand,  and 


well  have  been  the  fact,  for  he  lived  in  a  addressing  Bathsheba,  who  sat  cheerless 
vain  show,  fancying  that  to  take  the  ears  and  alone  in  the  large  parlor  beside  the 
off  Prynne  was  to  change  the  heart  of  a   first  fire  of  the  season. 


nation,  and  unaware  of  the  mighty  wrath 
that  England  was  nursing  against  him  in 
her  heart.     The  tables  were  now  turned, 
and  Prynne  became  the  implacable  and 
unscrupulous  persecutor  and  prosecutor 
of     Laud.      Hated   by  all    Puritans,   he 
was  most  of   all   hated   by  the   Scotch, 
and  it   may  be   doubted   whether    even 
the   intense  and   unweariable   enmity  of 
Prynne  would   have  procured  his  death 
if  the  Scots,  whom,  in   1644,  the  English 
Commons    were    anxious    to    propitiate, 
had    not    urged    that     he     should     die. 
Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that,  in   the  general 
conflict    of    nature,    the    war    between 
species    closely  resembling    each   other 
is   most  severe.     Curious!  —  it   was    in 
Laud,  on     the    one    hand,   and    in    the 
Covenanting  Scots  who  hunted   him   to 
death  on  the  other,  that  the  idea  of  eccle- 
siastical uniformity  as  supremely  desira- 
ble was  held  with  impassioned   fervour. 
Laud   sought    Anglican    uniformity,    the 
Scots    sought    Presbyterian    uniformity, 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.    Neither 
idea  could   be    realized  ;  and  the  Scots, 
when   they  had  trampled  on  the  dust  of 
Laud,  found  that  they  had  still  to  reckon 
with   Oliver   Cromwell,  John  Milton,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  for  whom 
imposed  and  enforced  uniformity,  whether 
Anglican  or   Presbyterian,  was  once  for 
all  insufferable.     Laud  was   beheaded  in 
January  1645.     He  had  defended  himself 
with  the  courage  and  pertinacity  that  had 
always   distinguished  him,  and   he   died 
bravely  and  gently.     It  was   seemly  that 
he  and  Strafford  should  die.     They  two 
made  it  the  object  of  their  lives   to  seal 
up  the  eyes  of  England  in  the  sleep  of 
despotism,     spiritual    and     civil.     Their 
death    was    the    right    conclusion    of   a 
superb  historical  tragedy.     The  task  was 
too  much  for  them  ;  but  let  no  one  think 
of  Laud  as  a  peevish   imbecile.     He    had 
all  the   faults,  and  they  are  grievous,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order;  but  he  was  one 


"No  more  to-night,  Liddy." 
"  I'll  sit  up  for  master  if  you  like, 
I  ma'am.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  Fanny, 
if  I  may  sit  in  my  own  room  and  have 
a  candle.  She  was  such  a  childish  nesh 
young  thing  that  her  spirit  couldn't  ap- 
pear to  anybody  if  it  tried,  I'm  quite 
sure." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !     You  go  to  bed.     I'll  sit 
up  for  him  myself  till  twelve  o'clock,  and 
if  he  has  not   arrived  by  that  time  I  shall 
give  him  up  and  go  to  bed  too." 
"  It  is  half  past  ten  now." 
"Oh!  is  it.?" 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  up-stairs,  ma'am  ?  " 
"Why  don't  I.?"  said  Bathsheba,  de- 
sultorily. "  It  isn't  worth  while  —  there's 
a  fire  here.  Liddy,"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed in  an  impulsive  and  excited 
whisper,  "have  you  heard  anything 
strange  said  of  Fanny.?"  The  words 
had  no  sooner  escaped  her  than  an  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  regret  crossed 
her  face,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  No  — not  a  word  !  "  said  Liddy,  look- 
ing at  the  weeping  woman  with  astonish- 
ment. "  What  is  it  makes  you  cry  so, 
ma'am;  has  anything  hurt  you.?"  She 
came  to  Bathsheba's  side  with  a  face  full 
of  sympathy. 

"No,  Liddy — I  don't  want  you  any 
more.  I  can  hardly  say  why  I  have  taken 
so  to  crying  lately  :  I  never  used  to  cry. 
Good-night.' 

Liddy  then  left  the  parlour  and  closed 
the  door. 

Bathsheba    was  lonely  and  miserable 
now  ;  not  lonelier  actually  than  she   had 
been  before  her  marriage  ;  but  her  lone- 
liness  then    was  to  that  of    the  present 
time  as  the  solitude  of   a  mountain   is   to 
the  solitude  of  a  cave.     And   within    the 
last  day  or  two  had  come  these    disquiet- 
jing  thoughts   about  her   husband's    past. 
.  Her    wayward    sentiment    that    evening 
concerning    Fanny's    temporary  resting- 
{ place  had  been   the  result  of  a  strange 


of  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  England  has  j  complication  of  impulses  in   Bathsheba's 
produced.  bosom.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
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rately  described  as  a  determined  rebel- 
lion against  her  prejudices,  a  revulsion 
from  a  lower  instinct  of  uncharitableness, 
which  would  have  withheld  all  sympathy 
from  the  dead  woman,  because  in  life 
she  had  preceded  Bathsheba  in  the  at- 
tentions of  a  man  whom  Bathsheba  had 
by  no  means  ceased  from  loving,  though 
her  love  was  sick  to  death  just  now  with 
the  gravity  of  a  further  misgiving. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  there  was 
another  tap  at  the  door.  Liddy  re-ap- 
peared, and  coming  in  a  little  way  stood 
hesitating,  until  at  length  she  said, 
"  Maryann  has  just  heard  something  very 
strange,  but  I  know  it  isn't  true.  And 
we  shall  be  sure  to  know  the  rights  of  it 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  connected  with  you  or 
us,  ma'am  !  It  is  about  Fanny.  That 
same  thing  you  have  heard." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  I  mean  that  a  wicked  story  is  got  to 
Weatherbury  within  this  last  hour  — 
that  "  —  Liddy  came  close  to  her  mistress 
and  whispered  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence slowly  into  her  ear,  inclining  her 
head  as  she  spoke  in  the  direction  of  the 
room  where  Fanny  lay. 

Bathsheba  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  !  "  she  said,  excited- 
ly. "  And  it  is  not  written  on  the  coffin- 
cover." 

'•  Nor  I,  ma'am.  And  a  good  many 
others  don't  ;  for  we  should  surely  have 
been  told  more  about  it  if  it  had  been 
true  —  don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  We  might,  or  we  might  not." 

Bathsheba  turned  and  looked  into  the 
fire,  that  Liddy  might  not  see  her  face. 
Finding  that  her  mistress  was  going  to 
say  no  more,  Liddy  glided  out,  closed  the 
door  softly,  and  went  to  bed. 

Bathsheba's  face,  as  she  continued 
looking  into  the  fire  that  evening,  might 
have  excited  solicitousness  on  her  ac- 
count even  among  those  who  loved  her 
least.  The  sadness  of  Fanny  Robin's 
fate  did  not  make  Bathsheba's  glorious, 
although  she  was  the  Esther  to  this  poor 
Vashti,  and  their  fates  might  be  supposed 
to  stand  in  some  respects  as  contrasts  to 
each  other.  When  Liddy  came  into  the 
room  a  second  time,  the  beautiful  eyes 
which  met  hers  had  worn  a  listless  weary 
look.  When  she  went  out  after  telling 
the  story,  they  had  expressed  wretched- 
ness in  full  activity.  This  also  ipink  to 
apathy  after  a  time.  But  her  thoughts, 
sluggish  and  confused  at  first,  acquired 
more  life  as  the  minutes  passed,  and  the 
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dull  misgiving  in  her  brow  and  eyes  sud- 
denly gave  way  to  the  stillness  of  concen- 
tration. 

Bathsheba  had  grounds  for  conjectur- 
ing a  connection  between  her  own  his- 
tory and  the  dimly  suspected  tragedy  of 
Fanny's  end,  which  Oak  and  Boldwood 
never  for  a  moment  credited  her  with 
possessing.  The  meeting  with  the  lone- 
ly woman  on  the  previous  Saturday  night 
had  been  unwitnessed  and  unspoken  of. 
Oak  may  have  had  the  best  of  intentions 
in  withholding  for  as  many  days  as  pos- 
sible the  details  of  what  had  happened  ; 
but  had  he  known  that  Bathsheba's  per- 
ceptions had  already  been  exercised  in 
the  matter,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
to  lengthen  the  minutes  of  suspense  she 
was  now  undergoing,  when  the  certainty 
which  must  terminate  it  would  be  the 
worst  fact  suspected  after  all. 

She  suddenly  felt  a  longing  desire  to 
speak  to  some  one  stronger  than  herself, 
and  so  get  strength  to  sustain  her  sur- 
mised position  with  dignity  and  her  cark- 
ing  doubts  with  stoicism.  Where  could 
she  find  such  a  friend  ?  Nowhere  in  the 
house.  She  was  by  far  the  coolest  of 
the  women  under  her  roof.  Patience  and 
suspension  of  judgment  for  a  few  hours 
were  what  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  there 
was  nobody  to  teach  her.  Might  she  but 
goto  Gabriel  Oak  !  but  that  could  not  be. 
What  a  way  Oak  had,  she  thought,  of  en- 
during things  !  Boldwood,  who  seemed 
so  much  deeper  and  higher  and  stronger 
in  feeling  than  Gabriel,  had  not  yet  learnt, 
any  more  than  she  herself,  the  simple 
lesson  which  Oak  showed  a  mastery  of 
by  every  turn  and  look  he  gave  —  that 
among  the  multitude  of  interests  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  those  which  affected 
his  personal  well-being  were  not  the  most 
absorbing  and  important  in  his  eyes. 
Oak  meditatively  looked  upon  the  hori- 
zon of  circumstances  without  any  special 
regard  to  his  own  stand-point  in  the 
midst.  That  was  how  she  would  wish  to 
be.  But  then  Oak  was  not  racked  by  in- 
certitude upon  the  inmost  matter  of  his 
bosom,  as  was  she  at  this  moment.  Oak 
knew  all  that  she  wished  to  know  —  she 
felt  convinced  of  that.  If  she  were  to  go 
to  him  now  at  once  and  say  no  more  than 
these  few  words,  "What  is  the  truth  of 
the  story  .^ "  he  would  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  tell  her.  It  would  be  an  in- 
expressible relief.  No  further  speech 
would  need  to  be  uttered.  He  knew  her 
so  well  that  no  eccentricity  of  behaviour 
in  her  would  alarm  him. 

She  fiung  a  cloak  round  her,  went  to 
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the  door,  and  opened  it.  Every  blade, 
every  twig,  was  still.  The  air  was  yet 
thick  with  moisture,  though  somewhat 
less  dense  than  during  the  afternoon, 
and  a  steady  smack  of  drops  upon  the 
fallen  leaves  under  the  boughs  was  almost 
musical  in  its  soothing  regularity.  It 
seemed  better  to  be  out  of  the  house 
than  within  it,  and  Bathsheba  closed  the 
door  and  walked  slowly  down  the  lane  till 
she  came  opposite  to  Gabriel's  cottage, 
where  he  now  lived  alone,  having  left 
Coggan's  house  through  being  pinched 
for  room.  There  was  a  light  in  one  win- 
dow only,  and  that  was  down-stairs.  The 
sliutters  were  not  closed,  nor  was  any 
blind  or  curtain  drawn  over  the  window, 
neither  robbery  nor  observation  being  a 
contingency  which  could  do  much  injury 
to  the  occupant  of  the  domicile.  Yes,  it 
was  Gabriel  himself  who  was  sitting  up  : 
he  was  reading.  From  her  standing- 
place  in  the  road  she  could  see  him  plain- 
Jy,  sitting  quite  still,  his  light  curly  head 
tipon  his  hand,  and  only  occasionally 
looking  up  to  snuff  the  candle  which 
stood  beside  him.  At  length  he  looked 
at  the  clock,  seemed  surprised  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  closed  his  book,  and 
arose.  He  was  going  to  bed,  she  knew, 
and  if  she  tapped  it  must  be  done  at 
once. 

Alas  for  her  resolve  ;  she  felt  she 
could  not  do  it.  Not  for  worlds  now 
could  she  give  a  hint  about  her  misery  to 
him,  much  less  ask  him  plainly  for  infor- 
mation. She  must  suspect,  and  guess, 
and  chafe,  and  bear  it  all  alone. 

Like  a  homeless  wanderer  she  lingered 
by  the  bank,  as  if  lulled  and  fascinated 
by  the  atmosphere  of  content  which 
seemed  to  spread  from  that  little  dwell- 
ing, and  was  so  sadly  lacking  in  her  own. 
Gabriel  appeared  in  an  upper  room, 
placed  his  light  in  the  window-bench, 
and  then  —  knelt  down  to  pray.  The 
contrast  of  the  picture  with  her  rebellious 
and  agitated  existence  at  this  same  time 
was  too  much  for  her  to  bear  to  look 
upon  longer.  It  was  not  for  her  to  make 
a  truce  with  trouble  by  any  such  means. 
She  must  tread  her  giddy,  distracting 
measure  to  its  last  note,  as  she  had 
begun  it.  With  a  swollen  heart  she  went 
again  up  the  lane,  and  entered  her  own 
door. 

More  fevered  now  by  a  reaction  from 
the  first  feelings  which  Oak's  example 
had  raised  in  her,  she  paused  in  the  hall, 
looking  at  the  door  of  the  room  wherein 
Fanny  lay.  She  locked  her  fingers,  threw 
back   her  head,    and    strained    her    hot 


hands  rigidly  across  her  forehead,  saying, 
with  a  hysterical  sob,  "  Would  to  God 
you  would  speak  and  tell  me  your  secret, 
Fanny  !  .  .  .  Oh,  I  hope,  hope  it  is  not 
true  !  ...  If  I  could  only  look  in  upon 
you  for  one  little  minute,  I  should  know 
j  all  !  " 

j      A  few  moments  passed,  and  she  added, 
j  slowly,  "  ^;2^/ a////." 

Bathsheba  in  after  times  could  never 
guage  the  mood  which  carried  her  through 
the  actions  following  this  murmured  res- 
olution on  tliis  memorable  evening  of  her 
life.  At  the  end  of  a  short  though  unde- 
fined time  she  found  herself  in  the  small 
room  quivering  with  emotion,  a  mist  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  an  excruciating  pulsa- 
tion in  her  brain,  standing  beside  the 
uncovered  coffin  of  the  girl  whose  con- 
jectured end  had  so  entirely  engrossed 
her,  and  saying  to  herself  in  a  husky 
voice  as  she  gazed  within  — 

"  It  was  best  to  know  the  worst,  and  I 
know  it  now." 

She  was  conscious  of  having  brought 
about  this  situation  by  a  series  of  actions 
done  as  by  one  in  an  extravagant  dream  ; 
of  following  that  idea  as  to  method,  which 
had  burst  upon  her  in  the  hall  with  glar- 
ing obviousness,  by  gliding  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  assuring  herself  by  listening 
to  the  heavy  breathing  of  her  maids  that 
they  were  asleep,  gliding  down  again, 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door  within 
which  the  young  girl  lay,  and  deliberately 
setting  herself  to  do  what,  if  she  had  an- 
ticipated any  such  undertaking  at  night 
and  alone,  would  have  horrified  her,  but 
which,  when  done,  was  not  so  dreadful 
as  was  the  conclusive  proof  which  came 
with  knowing  beyond  doubt  the  last 
chapter  of  Fanny's  story. 

Bathsheba's  head  sank  upon  her  bosom, 
4nd  the  breath  which  had  been  bated  in 
suspense,  curiosity,  and  interest,  was 
exalted  now  in  the  form  of  a  whispered 
wail :  "  Oh-h-h  !  "  she  said,  and  the  silent 
room  added  length  to  her  moan. 

Her  tears  fell  fast  beside  the  uncon- 
scious pair  :  tears  of  a  complicated  origin, 
of  a  nature  indescribable,  almost  indefin- 
able, except  as  other  than  those  of  simple 
sorrow.  Assuredly  their  wonted  fires 
must  have  lived  in  Fanny's  ashes  when 
events  were  so  shaped  as  to  chariot  her 
hither  in  this  natural,  unobtrusive,  yet 
effectual  manner.  The  one  feat  alone  — 
that  of  dying  —  by  which  a  mean  condi- 
tion CQjjtld  be  resolved  into  a  grand  one, 
Fanny  had  achieved.  And  to  that  had 
destiny  subjoined  this  rencounter  to- 
night,  which   had,  in    Bathsheba's    wild 
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imagining,  turned  her  companion's  fail- 
ure to  success,  her  humiliation  to  tri- 
umph, her  lucklessness  to  ascendency; 
it  had  thrown  over  herself  a  garish  light 
of  mockery,  and  set  upon  all  things  about 
her  an  ironical  smile.  Fanny's  face  was 
framed  in  by  that  yellow  hair  of  hers  ; 
and  there  was  no  longer  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  curl  owned 
by  Troy.  In  Bathsheba's  heated  fancy 
the  innocent  white  countenance  ex- 
pressed a  dim  triumphant  consciousness 
of  the  pain  she  was  retaliating  for  her 
pain  with  all  the  merciless  rigour  of  the 
Mosaic  law  :  "  Burning  for  burning ; 
wound  for  wound  ;  strife  for  strife." 

Bathsheba  indulged  in  contemplations 
of  escape  from  her  position  by  immedi- 
ate death,  which,  thought  she,  though  it 
was  an  inconvenient  and  awful  way,  had 
limits  to  its  inconvenience  and  awfulness 
that  could  not  be  overpassed  ;  whilst  the 
shames  of  life  were  measureless.  Yet 
even  this  scheme  of  extinction  by  death 
was  but  tamely  copying  her  rival's  method 
without  the  reasons  which  had  glorified 
it  in  her  rival's  case.  She  glided  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  was  mostly 
her  habit  when  excited,  her  hands  hang- 
ing clasped  in  front  of  her,  as  she 
thought  and  in  part  expressed  in  broken 
words :  "  Oh,  I  hate  her,  yet  I  don't 
mean  that  I  hate  her,  for  it  is  grievous 
and  wicked  ;  and  yet  I  hate  her  a  little  ! 
Yes,  my  flesh  insists  upon  hating  her, 
whether  my  spirit  is  willing  or  no.  .  .  . 
If  she  had  only  lived  I  could  have  been 
angry  and  cruel  towards  her  with  some 
justification  ;  but  to  be  vindiciive  towards 
a  poor  dead  woman  recoils  upon  myself. 
O  God,  have  mercy  !  I  am  miserable  at 
all  this  !  " 

Bathsheba  became  at  this  moment  so 
terrified  at  her  own  state  of  mind  that 
she  looked  around  for  some  sort  of  refuge 
from  herself.  The  vision  of  Oak  kneel- 
ing down  that  night  recurred  to  her,  and 
with  the  imitative  instinct  which  animates 
women  she  seized  upon  the  idea,  resolved 
to  kneel,  and,  if  possible,  pray.  Gabriel 
had  prayed  ;  so  would  she. 

She  knelt  beside  the  coffin,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  for  a  time 
the  room  was  silent  as  a  tomb.  Whether 
from  a  purely  mechanical,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  when  Bathsheba  arose,  it 
was  with  a  quieted  spirit,  and  a  regret 
for  the  antagonistic  instincts  which  had 
seized  upon  her  just  before. 

In  her  desire  to  make  atonement  she 
took  flowers  from  a  vase  by  the  window, 
and  began  laying  them  around  the  dead 


girl's  head.  Bathsheba  knew  no  other 
way  of  showing  kindness  to  persons  de- 
parted than  by  giving  them  flowers.  She 
knew  not  how  long  she  remained  engaged 
thus.  She  forgot  time,  life,  where  she 
was,  what  she  was  doing.  A  slamming 
together  of  the  coach-house  doors  in  the 
yard  brought  her  to  herself  again.  An 
instant  after,  the  front  door  opened  and 
closed,  steps  across  the  hall,  and  her 
husband  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the 
room,  looking  in  upon  her. 

He  beheld  it  all  by  degrees,  stared  in 
stupefaction  at  the  scene,  as  if  he  thought 
it  an  illusion  raised  by  some  fiendish 
incantation.  Bathsheba,  pallid  as  a 
corpse  on  end,  gazed  back  at  him  in  the 
same  wild  way. 

So  little  are  instinctive  guesses  the 
fruit  of  a  legitimate  induction  that  at  this 
moment  as  he  stood  with  the  door  in  his 
hand  Troy  never  once  thought  of  Fanny 
in  connection  with  what  he  saw.  His 
first  confused  idea  was  that  somebody  in 
the  house  had  died. 

"  Well  —  what  ?  "  said  Troy,  blankly. 

"  I  must  go  !  I  must  go  !  "  said  Bath- 
sheba, to  herself  more  than  to  him.  She 
came  with  a  dilated  eye  towards  the  door, 
to  push  past  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  in  God's  name  ? 
who's  dead?"  said  Troy. 

"  I  cannot  say  ;  let  me  go  out.  I  want 
air  !  "  she  continued. 

'•  But  no  ;  stay,  I  insist  !  "  He  seized 
her  hand,  and  then  volition  seemed  to 
leave  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a  state 
of  passivity.  He,  still  holding  her,  came 
up  the  room,  and  thus,  hand  in  hand, 
Troy  and  Bathsheba  approached  the 
coffin's  side. 

The  candle  was  standing  on  a  bureau 
close  by  themi,  and  the  light  slanted 
down,  distinctly  enkindling  the  cold 
features  within.  Troy  looked  in,  dropped 
his  wife's  hand,  knowledge  of  it  all  came 
over  him  in  a  lurid  sheen,  and  he  stood 
still. 

So  still  he  remained  that  he  could  be 
imagined  to  have  left  in  him  no  motive 
power  whatever.  The  clashes  of  feeling 
in  all  directions  confounded  one  another, 
produced  a  neutrality,  and  there  was 
motion  in  none. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?  "  said  Bathsheba, 
in  a  small  enclosed  echo,  as  from  the 
interior  of  a  cell. 

"  I  do,"  said  Troy. 

"Is  it  she?" 

"It  is." 

He  had  originally  stood  perfectly  erect. 
And  now,  in  the  well-nigh  congealed  im- 
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mobility  of  his  frame  could  be  discerned 
an  incipient  movement,  as  in  the  darkest 
night  may  be  discerned  light  after  a 
while.  He  was  gradually  sinking  for- 
wards. The  lines  of  his  features  soft- 
ened, and  dismay  modulated  to  illimitable 
sadness.  Bathsheba  was  regarding  him 
from  the  other  side,  still  with  parted  lips 
and  distracted  eyes.  Capacity  for  in- 
tense feeling  is  proportionate  to  the  gen- 
eral intensity  of  the  nature,  and  perhaps 
in  all  Fanny's  sufferings,  much  greater, 
relatively  to  her  strength,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  she  suffered  in  an  abso- 
lute sense  what  Bathsheba  suffered  now. 

This  is  what  Troy  did.  He  sank  upon 
his  knees  with  an  indefinable  union  of 
remorse  and  reverence  upon  his  face, 
and  bending  over  Fanny  Robin,  gently 
kissed  her,  as  one  would  kiss  an  infant 
asleep  to  avoid  awakening  it. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  that,  to  her, 
unendurable  act,  Bathsheba  sprang  to- 
wards him.  All  the  strong  feelings  which 
had  been  scattered  over  her  existence 
since  she  knew  what  feeling  was,  seemed 
gathered  together  into  one  pulsation  now. 
The  revulsion  from  her  indignant  mood 
a  little  earlier,  when  she  had  meditated 
upon  compromised  honour,  forestalment, 
eclipse  by  another,  was  violent  and  entire. 
All  that  was  forgotten  in  the  simple  and 
still  strong  attachment  of  wife  to  hus- 
band. She  had  sighed  for  her  self-com- 
pleteness then,  and  now  she  cried  aloud 
against  the  severance  of  the  union  she 
had  deplored.  She  flung  her  arms  round 
Troy's  neck,  exclaiming  wildly  from  the 
deepest  deep  of  her  heart :  — 

"  Don't  —  don't  kiss  them  !  Oh,  Frank, 
I  can't  bear  it  —  I  can't  !  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  she  did  :  kiss  me  too,  Frank  — 
kiss  me  !     You  will,  Frank,  kiss  me  too  /  " 

There  was  something  so  abnormal 
and  startling  in  the  childlike  pain  and 
simplicity  of  thi?  appeal  from  a  woman 
of  Bathsheba's  calibre  and  independence 
that  Troy,  loosening  her  tightly  clasped 
arms  from  his  neck,  looked  at  her  in  be- 
wilderment. It  was  such  an  unexpected 
revelation  of  all  women  being  alike  at 
heart,  even  those  so  different  in  their  ac- 
cessories as  Fanny  and  this  one  beside 
him,  that  Troy  could  hardly  seem  to  be- 
lieve her  to  be  his  proud  wife  Bathsheba. 
Fanny's  own  spirit  seemed  to  be  animat- 
ing her  frame.  But  this  was  the  mood 
of  a  few  instants  only.  When  the  mo- 
mentary surprise  had  passed,  his  expres- 
sion changed  to  a  silencing  imperious 
gaze. 
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"I  will  not  kiss  you,"  he  said,  pushing 
her  away. 

Had  the  wife  now  but  gone  no  further. 
Yet,  perhaps,  under  the  harrowing  cir- 
cumstances, to  speak  out  was  the  one 
wrong  act  which  can  be  better  under- 
stood, if  not  forgiven  in  her,  than  the 
right  and  polite  one.  All  the  feeling  she 
had  been  betrayed  into  showing  she 
drew  back  to  herself  again  by  a  strenu- 
ous effort  of  self-command. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  as  your  rea- 
son ?"  she  asked,  her  bitter  voice  being 
strangely  low  —  quite  that  of  another 
woman  now. 

"  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  bad, 
black-hearted  man,"  he  answered, 

"  And  that  this  woman  is  your  victim  ; 
and  I  not  less  than  she." 

"  Ah  !  don't  taunt  me,  madam.  This 
woman  is  more  to  me,  dead  as  she  is, 
than  ever  you  were,  or  are,  or  can  be.  If 
Satan  had  not  tempted  me  with  that  face 
of  yours,  and  those  cursed  coquetries,  I 
should  have  married  her.  I  never  had 
another  thought  till  you  came  in  my  way. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  ;  but  it  is  all 
too  late  !  I  deserve  to  live  in  torment 
for  this  !  "  He  turned  to  Fanny  then. 
"But  never  mind,  darling,"  he  said  ;  "in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  you  are  my  very, 
very  wife." 

At  these  words  there  arose  from  Bafrli- 
sheba's  lips  a  long  low  cry  of  measureless 
despair  and  indignation,  such  a  wail  of 
anguish  as  had  never  before  been  heard 
within  those  old-inhabited  walls.  It  was 
the  Te-eAtorai  of  her  union  with  Troy. 

"  If  she's  —  that,  —  what  — am  I  .?  "  she 
added,  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  cry, 
and  sobbing  fearfully  ;  and  the  rarity  with 
her  of  such  abandonment  only  made  the 
condition  more  terrible. 

"You  are  nothing  tome  —  nothing," 
said  Troy,  heartlessly.  "  A  ceremony 
before  a  priest  doesn't  make  a  marriage. 
I  am  not  morally  yours." 

A  vehement  impulse  to  flee  from  him, 
to  run  from  this  place,  hide,  and  escape 
humiliation  at  any  price,  not  stopping 
short  of  death  itself,  mastered  Bathsheba 
now.  She  waited  not  an  instant,  but 
turned  to  the  door  and  ran  out. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
UNDER   A   TREE  :    REACTION. 

Bathsheba  went  along  the  dark  road, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  about  the 
direction  or  issue  of  her  flight.  The  first 
time  that  she  definitely  noticed  her  posi- 
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tion  was  when  she  reached  a  gate  leading 
into  a  thicket  overhung  by  some  large 
oak  and  beech-trees.  On  looking  into 
the  place  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
seen  it  by  daylight  on  some  previous 
occasion,  and  that  what  appeared  like  an 
impassable  thicket  was  in  reality  a  brake 
of  fern,  now  withering  fast.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  her 
palpitating  self  than  to  go  in  here  and 
hide  ;  and  entering,  she  lighted  on  a  spot 
sheltered  from  the  damp  fog  by  a  reclin- 
ing trunk,  where  she  sank  down  upon  a 
tangled  couch  of  fronds  and  stems.  She 
mechanically  pulled  some  armfuls  round 
her  to  keep  off  the  breezes,  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

Whether  she  slept  or  not  that  night 
Bathsheba  was  not  clearly  aware.  I3ut 
it  was  with  a  freshened  existence  and  a 
cooler  brain  that,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
she  became  conscious  of  some  interest- 
ing proceedings  which  were  going  on  in 
the  trees  above  her  head  and  around. 

A  coarse-throated  chatter  was  the  first 
sound. 

It  was  a  sparrow  just  waking. 

Next :  "  Chee  -  weeze  -  weeze  -  weeze  !  " 
from  another  retreat. 

It  was  a  finch. 

Third  :  "  Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chink  !  " 
from  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  robin. 

"  Chuck-chuck-chuck  !  "  overhead. 

A  squirrel. 

Then,  from  the  road,  "  With  my  ra-ta- 
ta,  and  my  rum-tum-tum  !  " 

It  was  a  ploughboy.  Presently  he  came 
opposite,  and  she  believed  from  his  voice 
that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  on  her  own 
farm.  He  was  followed  by  a  shambling 
tramp  of  heavy  feet,  and  looking  through 
the  ferns  Bathsheba  could  just  discern 
in  the  wan  light  of  daylight  a  team  of  her 
own  horses.  They  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
pond  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  She 
watched  them  flouncing  into  the  pool, 
drinking,  tossing  up  their  heads,  drink- 
ing again,  the  water  dribbling  from  their 
lips  in  silver  threads.  There  was  an- 
other flounce,  and  they  came  out  of  the 
pond,  and  turned  back  again  towards  the 
farm. 

She  looked  further  around.  Day  was 
just  dawning,  and  beside  its  cool  air  and 
colours  her  heated  actions  and  resolves 
of  the  night  stood  out  in  lurid  contrast. 
She  perceived  that  in  her  lap,  and  cling- 
ing to  her  hair,  were  red  and  yellow  leaves 
which  had  come  down  from  the  tree  and 
settled  silently  upon  her  during  her  par- 
tial sleep.     Bathsheba  shook  her  dress  to 


get  rid  of  them,  when  multitudes  of  the 
same  family  lying  round  about  her  rose 
and  fl:ttered  away  in  the  breeze  thus  cre- 
ated, "like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter 
fleeing." 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the  east, 
and  the  glow  from  the  as  yet  unrisen  sun 
attracted  her  eyes  thither.  From  her 
feet,  and  between  the  beautiful  yellowing 
ferns  with  their  feathery  arms,  the  ground 
sloped  downwards  to  a  hollow,  in  which 
was  a  species  of  swamp,  dotted  with 
fungi.     A  morning  mist  hung  over  it  now 

—  a  fulsome  yet  magnificent  silvery  veil, 
full  of  light  from  the  sun,  yet  semi-opaque 

—  the  hedge  behind  it  being  in  some 
measure  hidden  by  its  hazy  luminousness. 
Up  the  sides  of  this  depression  grew 
sheaves  of  the  common  rush,  and  here 
and  there  a  peculiar  species  of  flag,  the 
blades  of  which  glistened  in  the  emerging 
sun  like  scythes.  But  the  general  aspect 
of  the  swamp  was  malignant.  From  its 
moist  and  poisonous  coat  seemed  to  be 
exhaled  the  essences  of  evil  things  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
The  fungi  grew  in  all  manner  of  positions 
from  rotting  leaves  and  tree-stumps,  some 
exhibiting  to  her  listless  gaze  their  clam- 
my tops,  others  their  oozing  gills.  Some 
were  marked  with  great  splotches,  red  as 
arterial  blood  —  others  were  saffron  yel- 
low, and  others  tall  and  attenuated  with 
stems  like  macaroni.  Some  were  leathery 
and  of  richest  browns.  The  hollow 
seemed  a  nursery  of  pestilences  small 
and  great,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  comfort  and  health,  and  Bath- 
sheba arose  with  a  tremour  at  the  thought 
of  having  passed  the  night  on  the  brink 
of  so  dismal  a  place. 

There  were  now  other  footsteps  to  be 
heard     along     the     road.      Bathsheba's 
nerves  were  still  unstrung  :  she  crouched 
down  out  of   sight  again,  and  the  pedes- 
trian came  into  view.     He  was  a  school- 
boy, with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder 
I  containing  his  dinner,  and  a  book  in  his 
I  hand.     He  paused  by  the  gate,  and,  with- 
out  looking    up,    continued    murmuring 
j  words  in  tones  quite  loud  enough  to  reach 
her  ears. 

"  '  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord, 
O  Lord:'  —  that  I  know  out  o'  book. 
'Give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give 
us  :  '  —  that  I  know.  '  Grace  that,  grace 
that,  grace  that,  grace  that  :  '  —  that  I 
know."  Other  words  followed  to  the 
same  effect.  The  boy  was  of  the  dunce 
class  apparently  ;  the  book  was  a  psalter, 
and  this  was  his  way  of  learning  the  col- 
lect.    In    the   worst   attacks   of   trouble 
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there  appears  to  be   always  a  superficial ,      "  Nobody.     I    thought,  when    I  found 
film  of  consciousness  which  is  left  disen-i  you  were  not  at   home,  something   cruel 
gaged  and  open  to  the  notice  of  trifles, 
and  Bathsheba  was  faintly  amused  at  the 
boy's  method,  till  he  too  passed  on. 

By  this  time  stupor  had  given  place  to 
anxiety,  and  anxiety  began  to  make  room 
for  hunger  and  thirst.  A  form  now  ap- 
peared upon  the  rise  on  the  other  side  of 
the  swamp,  half-hidden  by  the  mist,  and 
came  towards  Bathsheba.  The  female  — 
for  it  was  a  female — approached  with 
her  face  askance,  as  if  looking  earnestly 
on  all  sides  of  her.  When  she  got  a  little 
further  round  to  the  left,  and  drew  near- 
er, Bathsheba  could  see  the  new-comer's 
profile  against  the  sunny  sky,  and  knew 
the  wavy  sweep  from  forehead  to  chin, 
with  neither  angle  nor  decisive  line  any- 
where about  it,  to  be  the  familiar  contour 
of  Liddy  Smallbury. 

Bathsheba's  heart  bounded  with  grati- 
tude in  the  thought  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether deserted,  and  she  jumped  up. 
"  Oh,  Liddy  ! ''  she  said,  or  attempted  to 
say  ;  but  the  words  had  only  been  framed 
by  her  lips  ;  there  came  no  sound.  She 
had  lost  her  voice  by  exposure  to  the 
clogged  atmosphere  all  these  hours  of 
night. 

''  Oh,  ma'am  !  I  am  so  glad  I  have 
found  you,"  said  the  girl,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  Bathsheba. 

"  You  can't  come  across,"  Bathsheba 
said  in  a  whisper,  which  she  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  make  loud  enough  to  reach 
Liddy's  ears.  Liddy,  not  knowing  this, 
stepped  down  Uj:on  the  swamp,  saying, 
as  she  did  so,  "  It  will  bear  me  up,  I 
think." 

Bathsheba  never  forgot  that  transient 
little  picture  of  Liddy  crossing  the  swamp 
to  her  there  in  the  morning  light.  Iri- 
descent bubbles  of  dank  subterranean 
breath  rose  from  the  sweating  sod  beside 
the  waiting-maid's  feet  as  she  trod,  hiss- 
ing as  they  burst  and  expanded  away  to 
join  the  vapory  firmament  above.  Liddy 
did  not  sink,  as  Bathsheba  had  antici- 
pated. She  landed  safely  on  th'^  other 
side,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful 
though  pale  and  weary  face  of  her  young 
mistress. 

''  Poor  thing  !  "  said  Liddy,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  Do  hearten  yourself  up  a 
little,  ma'am.     However  did " 

"  I  can't  speak  above  a  whisper  —  my 
voice  is  gone  for  the  present,"  said  Bath- 
sheba, hurriedly.  "  I  suppose  the  damp 
air  from  that  hollow  has  taken  it  away. 
Liddy,  don't  question  me^  mind.  Who 
sent  you  —  anybody  ? " 


had  happened.  I  fancy  I  heard  his  voice 
late  last  night  ;  and  so,  knowing  some- 
thing was  wrong " 

"Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  left  just  before  I  came  out.'* 

"Is  Fanny  taken  away  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  She  will  soon  be  —  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"  We  won't  go  home  at  present,  then. 
Suppose  we  walk  about  in  this  wood  ?  " 

Liddy,  without  exactly  understanding 
everything,  or  anything,  in  this  episode, 
assented,  and  they  walked  together  fur- 
ther among  the  trees. 

"But  you  had  better  come  in  ma'am, 
and  have  something  to  eat.  You  will  die 
of  a  chill  !  " 

"  I  shall  not  come  in  doors  yet  —  per- 
haps never." 

"  Shall  I  get  you  something  to  eat,  and 
something  else  to  put  over  your  head  be- 
sides that  little  shawl .?  " 

"  If  you  will,  Liddy." 

Liddy  vanished,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  returned  with  a  cloak, 
hat,  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  a 
tea-cup,  and  some  hot  tea  in  a  little 
china  jug. 

"  Is  Fanny  gone  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  No,"  said  her  companion,  pouring 
out  the  tea. 

Bathsheba  wrapped  herself  up  and  ate 
and  drank  sparingly.  Her  voice  was 
then  a  little  clearer,  and  a  trifling  colour 
returned  to  her  face.  "  Now  we'll  walk 
about  again,"  she  said. 

They  wandered  about  the  wood  for 
nearly  two  hours,  Bathsheba  replying  in 
monosyllables  to  Liddy's  prattle,  for  her 
mind  ran  on  one  subject,  and  one  only. 
She  interrupted  with  :  — 

"  I  wonder  if  Fanny  is  gone  by  this 
time  ?  " 


I 


I  will  go  and  see.' 


with   the  information 
just  taking  away    the 


She  came  back 
that  the  men  were 

corpse ;  that  Bathsheba  had  been  in- 
quired for  ;  that  she  had  replied  to  the  ef- 
fect that  her  mistress  was  unwell  and 
could  not  be  seen. 

"  Then  they  think  I  am  in  my  bed- 
room ? " 

'•  Yes."  Liddy  then  ventured  to  add  : 
"You  said  when  I  first  found  you  that 
you  might  never  go  home  again — you 
didn't  mean  it,  ma'am  .''  " 

"  No  ;  I've  altered  my  mind.  It  is 
only  women  with  no  pride  in  them  who  run 
away  from  their  husbands.  There  is  one 
position  worse  than  that  of  being  found 
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dead  in  your  husband's  house  from  his 
ill  usage,  and  that  is  to  be  found  alive 
through  having  gone  away  to  the  house 
of  somebody  else.  I've  thought  of  it  all 
this  morning,  and  I've  chosen  my  course. 
A  runaway  wife  is  an  encumbrance  to 
everybody,  a  burden  to  herself  and  a  by- 
word—  all  of  which  make  up  a  heap  of 
misery  greater  than  any  that  comes  by 
staying  at  home — though  this  may  in- 
clude the  trifling  items  of  insult,  beating, 
and  starvation.     Liddy,  if  ever  you  marry 

—  God    forbid    that    you    ever    should  ! 

—  you'll  find  yourself  in  a  fearful  situa- 
tion ;  but  mind  this,  don't  you  flinch. 
Stand  your  ground,  and  be  cut  to  pieces. 
That's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

"  Oh,  mistress,  don't  talk  so  !  "  said 
Liddy,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  but  I  knew 
you  had  too  much  sense  to  bide  away. 
May  I  ask  what  dreadful  thing  it  is  that 
has  happened  between  you  and  him  ?  " 

"  You  may  ask  ;  but  I  may  not  tell." 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  returned  to 
the  house  by  a  circuitous  route,  entering 
at  the  rear.  Bathsheba  glided  up  the 
back  stairs  to  a  disused  attic,  and  her 
companion  followed. 

"  Liddy,"  she  said,  with  a  lighter  heart, 
for  youth  and  hope  had  begun  to  re-as- 
sert themselves  ;  "  you  are  to  be  my  con- 
fidante for  the  present  —  somebody  must 
be  —  and  I  choose  you.  Well,  I  shall  take 
up  my  abode  here  for  a  while.  Will  you 
get  a  fire  lighted,  put  down  a  piece  of  car- 
pet, and  he.p  me  to  make  the  place  comfort- 
able .''  Afterwards  I  want  you  and  Mary- 
ann  to  bring  up  that  little  iron  bedstead 
in  the  small  room,  and  the  bed  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  the  table,  and  some  other 
things.  .  .  .  What  shall  I  do  to  pass  the 
heavy  time  away  !  " 

"Hemming  handkerchiefs  is  a  very 
good  thing,"  said  Liddy. 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  I  hate  needle-work — I 
always  did." 

"  Knitting  ?" 

"And  that,  too." 

"You  might  finish  your  sampler.  Only 
the  carnations  and  peacocks  want  filling 
in  ;  and  then  it  could  be  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hung  beside  your  aunt's, 
ma'am." 

"  Samplers  are  out  of  date — horribly 
countrified.  No,  Liddy,  I'll  read.  Bring 
up  some  books  —  not  new  ones.  I 
haven't  heart  to  read  anything  new." 

"  Some  of  your  uncle's  old  ones, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Some  of  those  we  stowed  away 
in  boxes."  A  faint  gleam  of  humour 
passed  over  her  face  as  she  said  :  "  Bring 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Maid's  Trage- 
dy ;  '  and  the  '  Mourning  Bride  ;  '  and  — 
let  me  see  —  '  Night  Thoughts,'  and  the 
'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  " 

"  And  that  story  of  the  black  man  who 
murdered  his  wife  Desdemona  ?  It  is  a 
nice  dismal  one  that  would  suit  you  ex- 
cellent just  now." 

"Now,  Lidd,  you've  been  looking  into 
my  books  without  telling  me  ;  and  I  said 
you  were  not  to  !  How  do  you  know  it 
would  suit  me  .''  It  wouldn't  suit  me  at 
all." 

"  But  if  the  others  do " 

"  No,  they  don't  ;  and  I  won't  read 
dismal  books.  Why  should  I  read  dis- 
mal books,  indeed  ?  Bring  me  '  Love  in 
a  Village,'  and  the  '  Maid  of  the  Mill.'  and 
'  Doctor  Syntax,'  and  some  volumes  of 
the  '  Spectator.'  " 

All  that  day  Bathsheba  and  Liddy  lived 
in  the  attic  in  a  state  of  barricade ;  a 
precaution  which  proved  to  be  needless 
as  against  Troy,  for  he  did  not  appear  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  trouble  them  at  all. 
Bathsheba  sat  at  the  window  till  sunset, 
sometimes  attempting  to  read,  at  other 
times  watching  every  movement  outside 
without  much  purpose,  and  listening  with- 
out much  interest  to  every  sound. 

The  sun  went  down  almost  blood-red 
that  night,  and  a  livid  cloud  received  its 
rays  in  the  east.  Up  against  this  dark 
background  the  west  front  of  the  church 
tower — the  only  part  of  the  edifice  vis- 
ible from  the  farm-house  windows  —  rose 
distinct  and  lustrous,  the  vane  upon  the 
pinnacle  bristling  with  rays.  Here,  about 
six  o'clock,  the  young  men  of  the  village 
gathered,  as  was  their  custom,  for  a  game 
i  of  fives.  The  tower  had  been  conse- 
i  crated  to  this  ancient  diversion  from  time 
1  immemorial,  the  western  faqade  conven- 
;  iently  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
church-yard  at  that  end,  where  the 
ground  was  trodden  hard  and  bare  as  a 
pavement  by  the  players.  She  could  see 
the  balls  flying  upwards,  almost  to  the 
belfry  window,  and  the  brown  and  black 
heads  of  the  young  lads  darting  about 
right  and  left,  their  white  shirt-sleeves 
gleaming  in  the  sun  ;  whilst  occasionally 
a  shout  and  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter 
varied  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air. 
They  continued  playing  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  when  the  game  concluded 
abruptly,  and  the  players  leapt  over  the 
wall  and  vanished  round  to  the  north 
side  behind  a  yew-tree,  which  was  also 
half  behind  a  beech,  now  spreading  in 
one  mass  of  golden  foliage,  on  which  the 
branches  traced  black  lines. 
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"  Why  did  the  fives-players  finish  their 
game  so  suddenly  ?  "  Bathsheba  inquired, 
the  next  time  that  Liddy  entered  the 
room. 

"  I  think  'twas  because  two  men  came 
just  then  from  Casterbridge  and  began 
putting  up  a  grand  carved  tombstone," 
said  Liddy.  "  The  lads  went  to  see  whose 
it  was." 

"  Do  you  know  ?  "  Bathsheba  asked. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Liddy. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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European  nations  are  now  so  cour- 
teous to  their  visitors,  wandering  in  all 
their  lands  has  become  so  pleasant,  the 
faculty  of  going  safely  everywhere  on  the 
Continent  is  so  absolute,  that  our  genera- 
tion may  really  be  almost  excused  if, 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  such  un- 
disputed liberty,  it  sometimes  forgets 
that  this  state  of  things  is  altogether 
modern,  and  that  civility  to  foreigners  is 
a  new  invention.  We  all  regard  it  as 
quite  ordinary,  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  just  as  monarchs  think  it 
natural  to  reign  and  tailors  to  sit  cross- 
legged  ;  but,  simple  as  it  seems  to-day,  it 
has  needed  centuries  for  its  development. 
That  its  exact  contrary  used  to  be  the 
rule  can  be  proved  by  any  boy  at  school, 
who  will  tell  us  that  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed foreigner  and  foe  by  the  self- 
same word  ;  and  that  the  example  of  mix- 
ing up  the  two  ideas  which  was  thus  set 
by  that  model  people  was  followed  with 
such  eagerness  by  other  less  model 
races,  that  everybody  throughout  the 
world  vigorously  and  patriotically  slaugh- 
tered all  his  neighbours.  The  result  was 
that,  as  commerce  was  not  quite  invented, 
people  scarcely  ever  visited  each  other's 
soil  except  as  conquerors  or  as  prison- 
ers, and  that  the  latter  situation  had  but 
two  known  issues  —  death  or  slavery. 
There  were  no  Brussels  Conferences 
then  ;  it  occurred  to  no  one  that  the 
habits  of  the  period  were  perhaps  a  littl 


rough  ;  and    just  as    we  see  no  ground 

now   for    modifying    the    arrangements  |  other  form 

under  which  we  live  (we    may  refer  again 

to    Brussels    as   a   proof   thereof),  so,  in  j  all  wrath  and  murder. 


amongst  them.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  about  as  useful  to  suggest  to  them 
that  it  was  desirable  to  treat  outsiders 
gently,  as  it  is  to  urge  upon  young  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  period  that  possibly  it 
is  cruel  to  pull  off  the  legs  of  grass- 
hoppers or  the  wings  of  cockchafers. 
Barbarism  and  childhood  agree  in  think- 
ing that  torturing  is  an  evidence  of  supe- 
riority ;  the  only  difference  between 
them  on  the  point  is,  that  men  are  vic- 
tims in  the  one  case  and  insects  in  the 
other.  It  was  to  demonstrate  this  supe- 
riority that  strangers  were  universally 
pursued,  in  former  days,  with  a  unanimity 
and  a  fierceness  of  which  we  see  no  ex- 
amples now  in  Europe  save  when  a  Paris 
mob  throws  a  policeman  into  the  Seine. 
But  that  mob  is  actuated  by  mere  brutal 
violence,  whereas  the  barbarian,  our 
ancestor,  slew  foreigners  to  satisfy  his 
people's  pride.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
other  motives  too ;  his  notions  of  politi- 
cal economy  were  singularly  incorrect; 
but,  such  as  they  were,  they  led  him  to 
the  impression  that  his  pocket  interests 
suffered  (it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
because  he  had  no  clothes  he  had  no 
pockets)  by  the  presence  of  trading  aliens 
on  his  soil  ;  he  fancied  that  they  deprived 
him  of  some  portion  of  the  profit  or  the 
food  to  which  he,  the  territorial  inhabi- 
tant, was  alone  entitled ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  ferocious  attitude  which 
he  took  up  towards  all  intruders  was,  in 
the  main,  a  manifestation  of  international 
conceit,  as  his  lights  enabled  him  to 
understand  and  practice  it.  Cruelty 
towards  all  other  races  constituted,  in 
his  eyes,  an  indisputable  expression  of 
supremacy ;  and  though  that  way  of 
manifesting  power  and  pride  has  gone 
officially  out  of  use  in  Europe  in  time  of 
peace,  we  see  it  still  employed  as  a  per- 
manent institution  by  the  savages  of 
other  continents,  and  may  judge  of  the 
habitual  practices  of  our  own  forefathers 
by  the  actual  proceedings  of  Red  Indians 
and  Afghans. 

As  the  symptoms  of  the  vanity  of  na- 
tions which  have  been  enumerated  in 
preceding  numbers  of  this  magazine  be- 
longed almost  entirely  to  the  category  of 
pure  vainglories,  they  have  inclined  us 
to  suppose  that  the  subject  takes  no 
Here,  however,  we  see  it  in 
a  new  light  ;  here  it  suddenly  becomes 
Here  we  discover 


I 


those  days,  neither  Romans  nor  barba- ,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  imagine 
rians  recognized  any  reason  for  dimin-  that  the  self-esteem  of  nationalities  has 
ishing  their  habitual  ill  usage  of  the  i  always  limited  its  action  to  ridiculous 
foreigners   who,   for    any   reason,   came  '  formalities  and  exaggerated  pretensions  ; 
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for  we  perceive,  at  last,  that  for  many 
thousand  years  it  assumed  the  additional 
character  of  unrelenting  cruelty.  And 
yet,  though  we  have  abundant  testimony 
of  this  before  our  eyes,  we  are  obliged  to 
make  an  effort  before  we  can  fully  recog- 
nize that  vanity  and  ferocity,  conceit 
and  killing,  the  pride  of  nations  and  the 
lust  for  blood,  have  all  been  synonyms. 
They  seem  so  different  from  each  other 
now,  that  we  not  unnaturally  hesitate  to 
believe  that  they  ever  could  have  been 
identical  :  we  require  to  be  reminded 
that  they  have  only  been  pushed  apart  by 
the  gradual  thrust  of  time  and  education  ; 
that  their  separation  is  a  modern  fact 
brought  about  by  modern  influences  ; 
and  that,  just  as  bishops  no  longer  fight, 
as  princesses  no  longer  spin,  as  barbers 
no  longer  bleed  —  so,  and  for  the  same 
sort  of  reasons,  do  Europeans  no  longer, 
nationally,  sell,  kill,  or  torture  all  the 
strangers  they  can  catch.  The  admira- 
ble system  of  the  division  of  labour  which 
has  grown  up  around  us,  attributes  the 
monopoly  of  the  latter  functions  now  to 
guides,  hotel-keepers,  and  cabmen.  But 
\i  warriors  and  Governments,  as  well 
as  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  have 
therefore  ceased  to  molest  foreigners  ;  if 
each  Christian  country  now  abandons  to 
one  special  class  of  its  inhabitants  the 
once  universal  duty  of  tormenting  them  ; 
if  no  idea  of  public  glory  results  from  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  continue  to  be 
exposed — the  very  immensity  of  this 
change  renders  still  more  evident  the 
patriotic  fury  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly maltreated.  And  really  we  ought 
to  feel  no  astonishment  at  that  fury  ;  for 
not  only  were  our  barbarous  predeces- 
sors invariably  at  war,  but  they  supple- 
mented the  killing  which  combat  habitu- 
ally entails  by  such  a  quantity  of  ingen- 
ious maiming  and  various  torture,  that 
the  other  side  was  stimulated  to  do  the 
same  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
credit.  Even  in  our  smooth  epoch  we 
find  war  a  vexing  process.  The  acid 
sentiments  which  our  fathers  entertained 
towards  Frenchmen  during  the  cam- 
paigns against  Napoleon  induced  them 
to  couple  with  the  Gallic  name  a  set  of 
adjectives  and  wishes  so  intensely  vi- 
cious, that  ordinary  swearing  gets  no- 
where near  them.  The  fight  of  four 
years  ago  supplied  ample  evidence  that 
the  same  cause  still  produces  similar  re- 
sults ;  and  we  may  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradic'-ion,  that  the  battles  of  1870 
spoiled  even  the  sweetest  tempers 
throughout    France    and    Germany.     So, 


as  the  barbarians  of  by-gone  times  had 
none  of  our  advantages  —  as  they  had  no 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  no 
Bible-readers,  no  tracts  or  hymn-books 
—  they  may  be  pardoned  for  having  man- 
ifested energetically,  in  their  ignorance, 
emotions  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
still  exhibit,  spitefully,  in  our  knowledge. 
When  we  are  worried  by  hostilities  we 
feel  pretty  much  as  they  did,  only  we 
don't  utilize  our  prisoners  as  slaves  or 
gladiators,  and  don't  cut  off  their  noses. 
It  is  solely  during  peace  that  our  new 
cosmopolitan  politeness  comes  into  play  ; 
and  then,  so  long  as  concord  lasts,  we  do 
become  momentarily  more  gentle  than 
the  benighted  heathen.  We  shall  find, 
however,  as  we  go  on,  that  even  this  de- 
gree of  progress  has  been  attained  by 
Europe  with  a  slowness  and  a  difficulty 
which  we  should  probably  be  unable  to 
correctly  realize,  if  we  had  not,  fortunate- 
ly, the  Tichborne  trial  to  contemplate  as 
an  example. 

It  may  be  said,  approximately,  that  the 
world  has  adopted  three  successive  atti- 
tudes towards  foreigners.  First  came  free 
murdering  ;  when  that  subsided,  legal- 
ized oppression  took  its  place  ;  finally, 
that  also  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
actual  system  of  toleration  and  equality 
crept  slowly  in.  We  will  begin  our 
story  with  the  second  phase  ;  the  first 
presents  but  little  interest,  excepting  as 
a  starting-point  for  the  next  one. 

When  Europe  began  to  rub  its  eyes 
and  shake  itself  together,  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  the  desire  of  all  chieftains  was  to 
maintain  their  power  and  their  pride, 
and,  in  addition,  to  do  their  very  utmost 
for  what  we  should  now  call  their  "  finan- 
cial interests."  So,  as  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  any  hesitations 
about  the  prejudices  or  the  rights  of 
other  people,  they  were  very  hard  on  their 
own  retainers,  and  harder  still  on  stran- 
gers. They  no  longer  slaughtered  for- 
eigners—  as  a  rule,  at  least  —  because 
they  had  discovered  that,  as  commerce 
was  growing  up,  it  was  more  productive 
to  let  them  live  ;  but  they  applied  to 
them  such  a  boundless  system  of  bully- 
ing and  of  plunder  that  we  should  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  anybody  could 
have  had  the  courage  to  expose  himself 
to  its  action,  if  we  did  not  know,  by 
present  as  well  as  past  experience,  that, 
in  the  fight  for  money,  men  are  never 
stopped  by  humiliations  or  by  danger. 
There  was,  however,  so  very  much  of 
both  a  thousand  years  ago,  that  we  can- 
not help  inferring  that  the  profits  which 
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outbalanced  them  must  have  been  big  in- 
deed ;  and  that  ordinary  trade  then  was 
rather  like  blockade-running  during  the 
Secession  war,  where  risks  and  gains 
were  so  proportioned  that  if  one  venture 
out  of  five  got  through,  it  paid  for  the 
loss  of  the  other  four. 

By  degrees  extortions  took  a  shape  ; 
all  Europe  tacitly  agreed  that,  aliens  be- 
ing made  on  purpose  to  be  robbed,  it  was 
as  well  to  rob  them  becomingly  and  le- 
gally ;  so  usages  were  confirmed  by  laws, 
and  a  certain  uniformity  of  jurisprudence 
was  adopted.  The  main  features  of  this 
legislation  were,  that  as  foreigners  were 
simply  necessary  enemies,  they  had  no 
right  to   any  protection  whatever  ;    that 

they  were  therefore  outlaws,  sans  feu  «/  ableness  of  supplicatin 
lieu  J  and  especially  that  they  were  ex-  ;  pleased  to  cast  vessels 
eluded  from  the  right  of  either  inherit- 
ing or  bequeathing  property,  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  seigneur  being  the  sole  heir 
of  everything  that  belonged  to  them. 
They  were  subject  to  many  other  un- 
pleasant regulations,  as  we  shall  see  ; 
but  this  last  one,  the  famous  "  right  of 
aubaine^^  was  the  most  striking  of  them 
all.  And  the  power  of  despoiling  them 
was  not  limited  to  the  land  —  it  extended 
to  the  sea  as  well  ;  for,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  wrecking,  the  relics  and  the  car- 


love  of  this  sort  of  rapine  was  so  intens 
on  the  German  shores,  it  lasted  there  so 
pertinaciously,  that  even  so  recently  as 
two  centuries  ago,  it  was  usual,  in  certain 
villages,  to  pray  publicly  in  the  churches 
that  shipwrecks  might  occur  liberally  on 
the  coast,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  ask 
now  for  rain  or  a  good  harvest.     To  judge 
from   this    example,    Lutheranism    must 
have  given  to  the   Pomeranians   and   the 
Mechlenburgers  an  odd  idea  of   the  use 
of  prayer.     But,  peculiar   as    it   now  ap- 
pears to  us  other  Christians,  it  is  evident 
that     this   appeal     to     Providence     was 
thought  quite  natural ;    for  one  Thoma- 
sius,  a  noted  jurist,  wrote  a  learned  dis- 
sertation, pointing  out  the  extreme  desir- 
Heaven  to   be 
on    the  beach. 
And  there  were  districts  where  this  need 
i  of  plunder  was  so  imperious,  that,  to  sat- 
isfy  it,  ingenious    minds   invented    land 
\  wrecks,  which    meant   that,  if   a  cart  got 
■  upset  by  accident  on  a  road,  the  goods 
'  which    tumbled   from   it  were    seized    as 
I  having    come     within     the    law.      Even 
princes  were  considered  to  be  included 
within  its  action  ;  for,  whenever  they  lost 
their   way   in  a  foreign    land,  they   were 
captured  with  no  more  compunction  than 
if  they  were  bales  of  cloth.     Duke  God- 
win  and    Richard    Coeur   de    Lion    were 
handled  in  this  sort  of   way.     In   Russia, 
wrecking   seems   to  have   been  carefully 
perpetuated  ;  for  it  is  not  fifty  years  since 
Baron  Ungern-Sternberg  was  transported 
to  Siberia  for  pillaging  a  lost  vessel   on 
the  Isle  of  Dagoe.     In  England  it  is  only 
just  extinct.     Those  worthy  Cornishmen, 
of  whose  pilchard-fishing  we  read  so  in- 
teresting  an    account    in    last    month's 
Maga,  kept  it  up  with  an  assiduity  which, 
though   admirable    in    itself,    might    evi- 
dently have  been  more  usefully  employed 
in   other   ways.     But,  to  make  the  story 


goes  of  stranded  vessels  were  confiscated 
and  their  crews  were  killed  or  sold  as 
captives.  Europe  took  the  curious  view 
that  a  shipwrecked  sailor  was  a  foe  to  all 
humanity  ;  and  Europe  acted  on  this 
view  so  sturdily,  that  the  sailor  had  but 
a  feeble  chance  of  ever  seeing  his  home 
again.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  Romans 
downwards,  good-hearted  sovereigns  pro- 
mulgated edicts  for  the  protection  of 
mariners  who  were  cast  away  ;  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain  and  Theodoric  in  Italy 
did  what  they  could  to  help  them  :  but 
nobody  took  the  slightest  notice  of  such 

enactments;  and  it  was  not  until  the  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  through 
eleventh  century  that  some  of  the  Medi-  \  in  one  country  at  a  time  ;  we  should  en- 
terranean  States,  finding  all  other  meas-  tangle  it  if  we  mixed  all  lands  up  to- 
ures  useless,  began  to  seriously  try  to  put  gether  :  we  will  therefore  take  France  and 
an  end  to  pillage  by  concluding  treaties  England  as  examples,  beginning  with  the 
with  each  other  for  its  mutual  abandon- ;  former, 
ment.  Edward  the  Confessor  attempted 
to  abolish  it  in  England,  and  St.  Louis 
did  the'same  in  France,  but  with  no  re- 
sult. In  Germany,  notwithstanding  pro- 
hibitions and  proclamations,  wrecking 
went  on  abundantly  and  robustly.  It 
flourished  there  as  a  cherished  institution 
until  the  Hanseatic  League  grew  strong 
enough  to  object  to  it,  and  to  diminish  it 
a  little  by  substituting  salvage  fees  wher- 
ever people  would  accept  them.    But  the 


Almost  as  soon  as  France  was  founded, 
foreigners  were  divided  there  into  two 
classes  :  albains  or  aubains  {alibi  7zati), 
who  were  born  so  near  that  their  origin 
could  be  clearly  traced  ;  and  dpaves,  who 
were  considered  to  be  lost  in  the  wide 
world,  because  they  were  born  so  far 
off  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
where  they  came  from.  This  la'.ter  def- 
inition would  imply  a  good  deal  now  ; 
but  in   the  days  of   Clovis   it  probably 


meant,  at  the  outside,  a  distance  like 
that  from  Florence  to  Marseilles,  or  from 
Diisseldorf  to  Lille.  And  an  official  defi- 
nition of  the  two  catej^ories  of  strangers 
which  was  given  a  thousand  years  later 
in  the  registers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  indicates  distinctly  that,  even  then, 
it  was  possible  to  be  classed  as  an  epave 
without  arriving  from  Greenland  or 
Abyssinia.  We  read  there  that"albains 
sont  hommes  et  femmes  qui  sont  nes  en 
villes  dehors  le  royaume  si  prochaines 
que  Ton  peut  connoitre  les  noms  et  na- 
tivites  de  tels  hommes  et  femmes  ;  et 
quand  ils  sont  venus  demeurer  au  ro- 
yaume ils  sontproprement  appelds  albains 
et  non  dpaves.  Sont  reputds  dpaves  ceux 
que  sont  natifs  au  loin  hors  du  royaume, 
et  sont  leurs  enfants  tenus  et  reputes  al- 
bains ;  et  ne  peut  un  dpave  tester,  ni 
faire  testement  et  par  icelui  disposer  de 
ses  biens,  qui  appartienment  au  roi,  fors 
que  de  cinq  sols.  Mais  un  albain  peut 
tester."  The  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
"  natifs  au  loin,"  makes  it  impossible  to 
determine,  geographically,  the  line  round 
France  where  the  source  of  albams  fin- 
ished, and  the  production  of  epaves  be- 
gan ;  and  indeed,  even  if  we  could  settle 
its  place  exactly,  the  information  would 
not  much  affect  the  question  ;  for  after 
all,  the  difference  between  the  two  castes 
consisted  solely  in  the  power  of  will- 
making —  on  every  other  point  the  mis- 
eries of  the  two  sorts  of  aliens  were 
similar  and  equivalent.  At  first  they  all 
were  serfs,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  greater  or  less  remoteness  of  their 
place  of  birth  ;  they  had  no  friends  to 
help  them  ;  so  nothing  could  be  more 
self-evident  than  the  right  of  the  first 
seigneur  who  laid  hands  on  them  to  make 
slaves  of  them  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  clergy  after  a 
while  took  some  pity  on  them,  and  pro- 
tected them,  so  that,  by  degrees,  they 
reached  a  relative  sort  of  freedom,  and 
were  graciously  permitted  to  work  for 
their  own  account,  as  ticket-of-leave  men 
used  to  do  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
But  the  modern  convict  had  a  vast  ad- 
vantage over  the  ancient  traveller  ;  all 
that  the  former  earned  belonged  to  him 
alone  —  while  the  latter  had  to  purchase, 
by  enormous  annual  fees,  the  right  to 
labour  for  himself.  Still,  with  all  this 
load  to  carry,  the  alien  had  made  a  first 
step  upwards  ;  he  could  work,  he  could 
acquire,  he  could  possess  :  and  when  the 
king  stepped  in  and  claimed  a  share  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  him  by  the  seigneur, 
other  ameliorations  followed.     It  seems, 
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at  first  sight,  that  two  masters  must  of 
necessity  have  been  worse  to  bear  than 
one  ;  yet  in  this  case  the  royal  authority 
was  so  much  more  generous  than  that  of 
the  feudal  lord,  that,  as  it  was  more  povy- 
erful  as  well,  it  successively  introduced 
improvements  which  the  seigneur  never 
would  have  granted  of  his  own  free-will. 
The  lion  used  his  empire  on  this  occasion 
to  prevent  the  other  beasts  from  unfairly 
preying  on  the  sheep  ;  and  the  first  con- 
sequence of  his  intervention  was  the  ap- 
plication of  a  new  practice,  called  the 
"  right  of  detraction,^''  by  which  the  sov- 
ereign and  his  vassal  partners  contented 
themselves  with  a  part  only  of  the  inheri- 
tances left  by  strangers  ;  the  heirs  were 
magnanimously  permitted  to  take  the 
rest.  This  was  so  great  and  so  real  a 
progress,  that  our  admiration  of  it  would 
be  extreme  if  it  were  not  paralyzed  by 
curiosity  about  the  etymology  of  the 
strange  name  of  this  new  tax.  Detrac- 
tion means  "  scandal,"  and  nothing  else  ; 
how  then  could  it  possibly  be  applied  to 
taxes.?  The  only  imaginable  explanation 
is,  that  the  Government  felt  in  its  inner 
heart  that  the  entire  thing  was  scandal- 
ous ;  and  that,  having  an  opportunity  of 
indicating  its  views  when  it  modified 
the  droit  d'aubaine,  it  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  call  the  new  impost  by  a 
special  title,  in  harmony  with  its  opin- 
ions. This  interpretation  is  not  given 
by  any  of  the  authors  on  the  subject, 
but  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  in- 
venting it ;  for  it  is  in  evident  concord- 
ance with  the  ulterior  action  of  the  kings 
of  France,  who,  not  content  with  a  sim- 
ple diminution  of  the  right  of  aubaine, 
began,  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance,  to 
suppress  it  altogether,  so  indicating  how 
ashamed  of  it  they  were.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  sentiment  (or  of 
some  other  one)  that  they  gradually  made 
up  their  minds  to  grant  exemptions  to 
certain  foreign  merchants.  In  1461,  for 
instance,  Louis  XI.  released  Dutch 
traders  from  the  rights  of  aubaine  and  of 
wrecking;  and  in  1552,  Henry  II.  accord- 
ed the  same  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  after  them  to 
all  Scotch  traffickers.  Here  the  signs  of  a 
coming  change  of  system  grew  distinct ; 
here  we  see  the  State  acting  on  the  im- 
pression that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might 
be  wise  and  profitable  to  utilize  aliens 
for  the  public  good,  instead  of  stamping 
on  them  with  hatred  and  contempt,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  public  pride.  That  im- 
pression had  been  slowly  forcing  itself 
into    circulation     throughout     Westera 
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Europe  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
concurrently  with  the  development  of 
trade  and  manufacture  ;  but  it  did  not 
become  an  adopted  element  of  policy 
until  about  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
even  then  was  applied  fitfully  and  capri- 
ciously, with  intervals  of  reaction.  The 
old  habit  of  oppression  was  so  strong, 
that  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
State  suddenly  wanted  a  sum  of  money, 
it  seemed  quite  natural  that  foreigners 
should  be  called  upon  to  provide  a  part 
of  it.  In  1587,  for  example,  Henry  III. 
forced  all  foreign  residents  to  purchase 
"  letters  of  naturality,"  which  cost  very 
dear  ;  and  later  on,  Louis  XIV.  made 
their  descendants  pay  a  second  time  for 
the  confirmation  of  these  letters.  Still, 
notwithstanding  these  occasional  excep- 
tions, the  tendency  to  treat  foreigners 
more  fairly  had  become  so  distinct  in 
France  in  Henry  IV.'s  time,  that  the 
Government  of  the  period  tried  to  tempt 
Flemish  weavers  to  come  to  Paris  by 
releasing  them  beforehand  from  the  right 
of  aiibaine,  and  even  by  granting  titles 
of  nobility  to  their  chiefs.  Louis  XIV. 
followed  the  same  example  when  he  nat- 
uralized as  Frenchmen  all  foreigners  who 
engaged  themselves  for  eight  years  either 
at  the  tapestry  looms  at  Beauvais,  or  in 
the  glass  factories  which  he  set  up  in 
1663.  The  same  advantages  were  con- 
ceded in  1667  to  the  workmen  at  the 
Gobelins  ;  and  in  1687  it  was  decreed 
that  all  strangers  who  had  served  for  five 
years  in  the  king's  war-ships  should  be 
considered  to  be  French  subjects.  This 
puts  us  a  long  way  from  the  aiibains  and 
dpaves  of  the  beginning  of  the  story  ; 
and  though  there  still  remained  a  good 
deal  to  be    done  before  foreigners   would 


stranded  vessels  ;  their  crews  were 
usually  too  worn  out  to  be  able  to  defend 
themselves,  so  their  goods  were  seized 
without  the  troublesome  formality  of  a 
fight,  and  the  seigneur  and  his  men  got 
unlaboriously  rich.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  utter  inutility  of  the 
vehement  attempts  which  were  made  to 
put  it  down,  wrecking  must  have  been 
a  singularly  brilliant  and  tempting  trade. 
Scarcely  any  business  which  now  exists 
can  be  compared  to  it  for  facility  of  exe- 
cution, absence  of  all  risk,  and  immensity 
of  profit :  even  company  promotion, 
though  partaking  of  its  nature,  must  be 
regarded  as  inferior  to  it  —  not  morally, 
perhaps,  but  practically.  And  yet  the 
local  laws  that  were  made  against  it  were 
strong  enough  to  put  down  anything. 
The  Roles  of  Oieron,  which  are  said  to 
date  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
virtually  formed  the  maritime  code  of 
France  for  a  hundred  years  (until  the 
"Consulate  of  the  Sea"  was  published), 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation. They  tell  us  that  ''  shipwrecked 
sailors  are  often  attacked  by  men  more 
savage,  furious,  and  cruel  than  mad  dogs, 
who  slaughter  those  unhappy  mariners  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  their  money, 
clothes,  and  other  property.  The  sei- 
gneur shall,  in  all  such  cases,  execute 
justice  by  punishing  them  bodily  and  in 
other  ways  ;  he  shall  throw  them  into  the 
sea  until  they  are  half  drowned,  and  then 
he  shall  pull  them  out  and  stone  them  to 
death."  They  go  on  to  say,  that  if  a 
seigneur  encourages  wrecking  on  his 
shores — which  appears  to  have  been  a 
universal  usage  amongst  seigneurs  — 
"  he  shall  be  arrested,  his  property  seized 
and  held,  and  he  himself  tied  to  a   beam 
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become  equal  to  French  subjects,  yet  all;  in  the    centre  of  his  castle,  which    shall 
the  more  odious  aspects  of  the  case  had  ;  then  be  set  on  fire  at  the  four  corners,  so 


disappeared. 

While  this  was  growing  up  inland, 
wrecking  was  pursued  as  an  organized 
occupation  on  the  coasts  ;  it  was  another 
way  of  proving  that  strangers  were  sim- 
ply outcasts  made  to  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. Frenchmen,  like  all  other  Euro- 
peans, live  in  our  day  on  the  sea-shore, 
because  the  air  suits  their  health,  or  be- 
cause their  doctor  has  ordered  them  to 
bathe,  or  because  their  children  have  a 
boat  —  which  motives  are  as  innocent  as 
the  jelly-fishes  that  lie  helpless  on  the 
sand  where  the  ebbing  tide  has  left  them  ; 
but  their  ancestors,  like  ours,  adopted 
marine  residences  because  they  were  the 
most  lucrative  they  could  find.  Nothing 
was  so  easy  or  so  profitable  as  to  pillage 


that  he  and  the  castle  may  be  burnt  alto- 
gether; after  which  the  ruins  shall  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  ground  they  stood 
on  converted  into  a  pig-market  forever." 
Finally,  it  is  provided  that  if  a  pilot,  to 
please  his  seigneur,  runs  a  ship  upon  the 
rocks,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
punished  as  a  robber. 

But  all  these  local  measures,  vigorous 
as  they  were,  produced  no  real  effect, 
and  even  the  king  himself  occasionally 
indicated  to  his  subjects  that  they  were 
to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  a  decree  of 
Louis  XL,  for  instance,  officially  includes 
wrecking  amongst  the  rights  which  con- 
stituted his  brother's  appanage.  Gentle 
manners  were  reputed  to  Have  made  an 
enormous  progress  when  it  was  enacted, 
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in  certain  districts,  that  instead  of  con- 
fiscating entire  cargoes,  it  miglit  be 
allowable  in  special  cases  to  hand  back 
one-third  to  the  proprietors,  the  other 
two-thirds  being  divided  between  the 
seigneur  and  the  shore-men.  At  last, 
however,  in  1681,  a  royal  ordinance,  ap- 
plicable to  all  France,  placed  wrecked 
ships  and  sailors  under  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign,  and  forbade  all  men  to 
lay  hands  on  them  ;  but  as  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  ordinance  would 
not  always  be  obeyed,  Article  45  declares 
that  those  who  exhibit  false  lights  at 
night  in  order  to  attract  vessels  into 
danger  shall  be  put  to  death,  "  and  their 
bodies  fastened  to  a  post  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  showed  the  light." 
From  that  date  wrecking  began  to 
disappear  in  France.  It  is  worth  while 
to  suggest  that  if  similar  legislation 
were  applied  now  to  prospectuses  of  new 
companies,  those  singularly  "  false  lights  " 
which  have  attracted  so  many  of  us  into 
danger  would  probably  disappear  as  well. 
It  would  be  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  see 
the  executed  bodies  of  a  few  "  promoters  " 
fastened  to  posts  in  Cornhill  and  Lom- 
bard Street  —  "  the  very  spot  where  they 
showed  the  light." 

Simultaneously  with  the  putting  down 
of  wrecking,  the  droit  ifaiibai7ie  was  still 
further  limited  in  its  action.  It  was  sup- 
pressed at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Tou- 
louse. The  ports  of  Guyenne  and  of 
Provence  were  exempted  from  it ;  but 
it  continued  to  exist  elsewhere,  and  it 
was  still  in  full  legal  life  when  the  revo- 
lution of  '89  commenced.  Necker  had 
shown,  in  1783,  that  its  sole  real  effect 
was  to  prevent  foreigners  from  residing 
and  spending  money  in  France,  and  that 
it  was  "  more  damaging  to  the  nation 
which  applied  it  than  to  the  stranger 
whose  fortune  it  usurped;"  and  Louis 
XVI.  had  acted  partially  on  this  advice, 
when,  in  1787,  he  specially  exempted 
English  subjects  from  the  action  of  the 
law.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Con- 
stituante  to  abolish  it  altogether.  That 
Assembly  opened  "free  France  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  invited  them 
to  enjoy  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights 
of  humanity,"  and  admitted  "foreigners, 
though  resident  outside  the  kingdom,  to 
inherit,  in  France,  the  property  of  their 
parents,  even  if  the  latter  be  French  sub- 
jects." These  noble  laws  placed  aliens 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  citizens  for 
the  first  time  in  history;  and  though, 
when  the  Code  Napoleon  was  drawn  up,, 
a  backward  step  was  taken,  by  restricting 


the  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aiibaine  to 
nations  which  acted  with  reciprocity,  this 
ungenerous  limitation  did  not  last  ;  and, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Chamber,  a  special 
law  was  passed  in  1819,  by  which  all 
reservations  and  inequalities  were  finally 
removed.  Since  then  the  civil  position 
of  a  foreigner  in  France  has  been  identi- 
cal with  that  of  a  French  citizen.  With 
two  exceptions,  he  has  the  same  rights  as 
a  native  born  ;  those  two  exceptions  are, 
that  he  cannot  vote  at  an  election,  and 
cannot  serve  in  the  army  (excepting  in 
the  two  foreign  legions  in  Algeria). 

A  very  pretty  ode  to  France  might  be 
composed,  in  memory  of  the  admirable 
example  which  she  thus  set  us  eighty 
years  ago.  That  example  was  imitated 
sluggishly  by  other  nations  ;  but  we 
English  —  we  the  professionals  of  free- 
dom, we  who  are  convinced  that  all  other 
races  are  mere  amateurs  in  its  practice, 
we  who  regard  liberty  as  an  invention  of 
our  own,  just  as  the  Marquis  de  la  Sei- 
gli^re  reg;irded  perspiration  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  working  classes  —  we  were 
the  very  last  to  follow  it.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  but  it  is  true,  that  it  was  not 
until  four  years  ago  that  aliens  could 
inherit  property  in  England  ;  and  under 
the  denomination  of  "escheating"  (the 
first  syllable  was  superfluous),  the  right 
of  aiibaine^  of  course,  formed  part  of  the 
legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
we  singa  hymn  of  praise-giving  in  honour 
of  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
French,  we  ought  to  chant  a  dirge  of  sor- 
row over  our  own  hesitating,  selfish 
policy.     Here  is  the  story  of  it. 

The  various  earlier  conquerors  of  our 
island  took  no  measures  against  for- 
eigners, probably  because,  being  foreign- 
ers, it  seemed  to  them  unpractical  to 
legislate  against  themselves.  But  when 
the  Normans  had  got  settled  as  final 
masters  of  the  soil,  it  was  natural  not  only 
that  they  should  desire  to  keep  out  other 
people,  but  that  the  ideas  prevalent  on 
the  Continent  should  receive  application 
by  them.  So  the  right  of  seizing  for  the 
Crown  the  properties  of  deceased  stran- 
gers crept  into  general  use  ;  and  in 
Henry  1 1. 's  time  the  strongest  measure 
which  had  ever  been  adopted  anywhere 
against  aliens  became  law  in  England  — 
they  were  expelled  the  country.  This 
very  thorough  and  complete  proceeding 
was  brought  about  by  the  sipposed  ne- 
cessity of  getting  rid  of  the  crowd  of 
bandits  who  had  been  attracted  by  King 
Stephen's  wars  ;  it  is  reputed  to  have 
been  voted  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Wal- 
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lingford.  If  so,  that  sub-capital  of  Berk- 
shire was  the  birthplace  of  our  ahen 
laws.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  Wallingford,  as  we  know  it 
now,  could  ever  have  seen  any  other 
assembly  than  a  farmer's  ordinary,  or 
have  generated 


Not  only  were  all  the  Continental  rules 
in  force,  but  certain  local  usages  had 
been  invented  which  surpassed  all  the  des- 
potisms of  France.  That  aliens  should  be 
immediately  put  in  prison  if  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  their  coun- 
any  other  proclamation  I  try   was    perhaps    a    natural    regulation 


than   an    agricultural   price-current  ;    we 
may  consequently  indulge  the  satisfying 


for    the    period ;    but   that    every    alien 
should    be    made     responsible    for    the 


dream,  that  unless  the  place  is  changed  jacts  and  debts  of  every  other  alien,  does 


like  Troy  or  Carthage,  this  accusation  is 
a  calumny,  and  that  Wallingford  is  as 
innocent  as  the  young  lady  in  an  opera 
who  was  accused  of  stealing  a  silver 
spoon.  In  the  young  lady's  case,  how- 
ever, the  spoon,  as  we  all  well  know, 
was  most  happily  detected  in  the  nest 
of  a  dishonest  magpie,  which  fortuitous 
discovery  saved  the  young  person  from 
being  hung,  and  permitted  her  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  wliile  in  the  case  of  Wallingford, 
no  unravelling  of  the  true  culprit  could 
produce  any  such  results  as  those.  And 
this  grievous  imputation  will  go  down  to 
future  ages  side  by  side  with  the  accom- 
panying fact,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
perhaps  innocuous  town  has  been  thus 
blackened  all  for  nothing;  for  a  few 
years  later  Magna  Charta  quashed  the 
expulsion  law,  reopened  the  gates  of 
Britain,  and  authorized  all  sorts  of  stran- 
gers to  buy  and  sell  goods  without  mo- 
lestation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  encourage- 
ment thus  held  out  once  more  to  foreign- 
ers, their  position  had  become  so  ingen- 
iously abominable,  that  it  is  wonderful 
they  could  have  lived  under  it.  And 
yet,  however  strongly  we  may  entertain 
this  opinion,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  a  part  only  of  the 
tyrannies  which  they  had  to  bear,  that 
none  but  the  larger  cruelties  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  the  minor  worries 
have  been  forgotten.  We  know  the 
former,  because  the  laws  which  put  an 
end  to  them  are  in  the  statute-book  ;  we 
do  not  know  the  latter,  because  they 
ebbed  away  of  their  own  accord,  without 
a  law.  With  rare  exceptions,  neither  of 
them  originated  in  laws  ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  England  hostile 
practices  against  foreigners  were  conse- 
quences of  gradual  custom  far  more  than 
of  distinct  legislation,  and  that  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  official  traces  of  them  do 
not  appear  at  the  moment  of  their  inaugu- 
ration, but  only  at  the  moment  of  their 
suppression.  There  were,  however, 
enough  of  those  practices-  in  England  to 
make  existence  curiously  miserable  for 
the  people  who  were  subjected  to  them. 


seem  to  go  beyond  all  that  even  pride, 
prejudice,  and  ignorance  could  be  ex- 
pected to  invent.  And  yet  it  was 
so.  A  Dutch  shoe-maker  at  Southamp- 
ton might  suddenly  discover  that  he 
had  been  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  be- 
cause a  Spanish  book-binder  in  North- 
umberland had  robbed  a  church  ;  a  mer- 
chant who  had  just  arrived  from  Den- 
mark might  be  put  in  prison  for  the  debts 
of  an  Italian  sculptor  of  whose  existence 
he  was  unaware.  Never  was  the  idea  of 
joint  responsiblity  carried  so  far  as  this  ; 
never  have  even  modern  share-holders 
been  exposed  to  such  a  liability,  for  in 
this  case  collective  criminal  culpability 
was  annexed  to  corporate  pecuniary  in- 
debtedness. All  this  monstrous  hardness 
began,  however,  to  change  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1325  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  foreigners  should  be  tried 
by  juries  composed  half-and-half  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  strangers  ;  in  1353  they 
were  relieved  of  all  obligation  for  each 
other's  debts  and  acts,  each  of  them  be- 
came himself  alone,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  go  away  in  the  event  of  war. 

These  facilities  brought  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  woollen  manufac- 
turers from  Flanders,  and  it  is  from  their 
arrival  that  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish cloth  and  flannel  trade  takes  its  date. 
But  of  course  the  people  got  wildly  jeal- 
ous of  the  new-comers,  and  of  course 
they  murdered  them  ;  and  if  the  king  had 
not  happened  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
his  subjects  —  as  kings  always  ought  to 
be,  but  not  always  are  —  the  Flemings 
would  certainly  have  been  exterminated. 
The  sovereign,  however  (it  was  Edward 
III.),  appreciated  the  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing new  forms  of  industry  into  his 
dominions,  and  did  all  he  could'to  protect 
the  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  other  for- 
eign artisans,  against  the  stupid  mob. 
But  his  efforts  to  multiply  cloth  factories 
in  England,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
previous  habit  of  sending  wool  to  Flan- 
ders to  be  spun  and  woven,  were  of  slow 
effect,  although  he  went  to  the  extreme 
length  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign    cloth    and    the    exportation    of 


British  fleeces.  This  last  order  was  soon 
repealed;  and,  indeed,  in  the  then  temper 
of  the  people,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  measures  favourable  to  resident 
aliens  would  remain  long  in  force,  espe- 
cially as  the  great  towns  and  the  privi- 
leged corporations  joined  all  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  immediate  suppression  of 
all  such  measures.  The  organized  op- 
position thus  brought  to  bear  was  so 
persistent  and  so  fierce,  that  though  the 
Government  steadily  refused  to  expel 
foreigners  again,  it  gave  a  half  satisfac- 
tion to  their  enemies  by  forbidding  aliens 
to  take  their  profits  out  of  England  with- 
out the  king's  permission. 

And  yet,  while  this  struggle  was  going 
on,  while  escheating  was  in  full  vigour, 
while  every  hand  was  raised  against  for- 
eign residents,  certain  of  them  continued 
to  be  allowed,  by  one  of  those  contradic- 
tions which  so  frequently  occur  in  half- 
civilized  societies,  to  pwn  lands  and 
houses  by  feudal  tenure.  And  this  ex- 
ception was  permitted  in  the  face  of  the 
ancient  theory  which  was  so  jealously  en- 
forced in  England,  and  which  formed  the 
essential  basis  of  our  alien  laws,  that,  as 
all  lands  were  held,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  sovereign,  no  foreigner  could 
hold  them  without  acknowledging  alle- 
giance to  that  sovereign,  a  process  alto- 
gether inconceivable,  because  he  was 
already  the  subject  of  another  sovereign. 
It  was  impossible  ;  but  it  was.  We  have 
heard, with  wonder,  of  three-beaked  ducks, 
and  of  Swiss  admirals,  and  of  atmos- 
pheric crayfish  ;  but  this  historic  fact 
is  almost  more  astounding  than  any  of 
those  eccentricities  of  nature. 

So  things  crawled  on,  in  a  stumbling 
way,  amidst  conflicting  laws,  and  bitter 
hates,  and  inexplicable  exemptions,  and 
all  manner  of  contradictions.  There  was 
a  want  of  unity  and  of  straight-going 
about  the  whole  affair,  which  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  our  famous  British  steadi- 
ness and  our  similarly  famous  British 
honesty  were  not  then  invented.  Another 
change  (it  was  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth) 
took  place  when  Richard  III.  was  king: 
foreign  workmen,  especially  Italians,  had 
then  become  so  numerous  in  England, 
that  it  was  once  more  considered  neces- 
sary to  shield  the  natives  from  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  their  presence. 
With  that  object,  in  1483  an  edict  was 
put  forth  ordering  that  aliens  should  no 
longer  work  at  any  manual  trade  ;  that 
they  should  sell  their  goods  in  gross,  and 
not  by  retail ;  that  they  should  employ 
the  product  in  purchasing  English  mer- 
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chandise  ;  that  they  should  be  allowed 
eight  months  for  selling,  from  the  date  of 
their  arrival,  and  that  they  might  carry 
away  what  remained  unsold  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  ;  that  they  should  not 
deal  in  wool  or  woollen  cloth  ;  and  that 
they  should  take  no  servants  but  the 
king's  subjects.  Books,  however,  by  ex- 
ception, were  allowed  to  be  sold  by  retail. 
Enactments  such  as  these  suggest  to  us 
that  our  ancestors  must  have  been  des- 
perately afraid  of  foreigners.  Neither 
pride,  nor  cruelty,  nor  prejudice,  are  suf- 
ficient to  explain  such  legislation  ;  it 
must  have  been  a  fruit  of  fear  of  competi- 
tion. But  as  this  mean  interpretation 
has  the  disadvantage  of  placing  all  these 


eral  subject  which  we  are  pursuing  here, 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  though  the  vanity  of 
nations  was  manifestly  the  main  cause  of 
the  old  enmity  to  foreigners,  the  senti- 
ment of  pocket  interest  had  a  large  share 
in  it  as  well.  Still,  whatever  be  the  in- 
fluence which  pocket  interests  are  occa- 
sionally able  to  exercise,  that  influence 
cannot  long  hold  its  own  against  public 
necessities.  This  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  true  four  centuries  ago  as 
it  is  to-day;  for  not  only  was  Rich- 
ard's law  soon  afterwards  repealed,  but, 
in  1542,  the  state  of  opinion  had  become 
so  changed  that  it  was  possible  to  pass 
the  first  law  which  allowed  foreigners  to 
become  "denizens,"  —  that  is,  to  acquire 
a  half  naturalization  which  permitted 
them  to  buy  and  to  hold  property,  but  not 
to  succeed  to  it  ;  the  Crown  held  too  fast 
to  its  escheating  to  permit  that.  And  in 
1558,  when  Elizabeth  became  queen, 
something  very  wonderful  occurred — a 
foreigner  was,  for  the  first  time,  natural- 
ized completely  as  an  Englishman  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  was  a  tremen- 
dous stride  ahead  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
immigrants  began  to  stream  in  abun- 
dantly from  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  gentler  treatment  on  the 
British  shores  than  the  Duke  of  Alva  ex- 
tended to  them  at  home.  The  Govern- 
ment very  wisely  shut  its  eyes  to  this  in- 
flux of  useful  hands,  and  allowed  the  pro- 
scriptions against  foreigners  to  remain 
somewhat  in  abeyance  ;  but  this  once 
more  roused  the  old  local  hate,  and,  in 
the  next  reign,  the  Corporation  of  London 
made  itself  the  spokesman  of  the  injured 
British  cause,  and  put  in  such  hot  com- 
plaints that  James  1.  imposed  fresh  disa- 
bilities on  strangers.  And  at  the  same 
moment,  as   if  to  prove  how  difficult  it 
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was  for  any  one  to  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  Englishmen,  the  Scotch  remained 
aliens  on  the  union  of  the  two  countries  ; 
it  was  only  children  born  in  Scotland 
after  the  union  was  effected  who  ac- 
quired the  rank  of  British  subjects. 


same  rules  applied  to  certain  sorts  of 
personal  property  ;  no  alien  could  take  a 
house  on  lease,  or  hold  any  office,  how- 
ever small.  So  matters  remained  till 
Queen  Victoria  came  ;  for  though  slight 
modifications    were    introduced    in    1825 


a  new  class  of  sentiments  into  the  alien 
laws  ;  they  became  a  vehicle  of  hostility 
to  Popery.  Religious  animosity  added 
itself  to  the  two  pre-existing  motives  of 
national  conceit  and  trade  monopoly  ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this 
third  element  of  action  did  not  tend  to 
make    the   laws    more    liberal.     Its    first 


The   Reformation   naturally  introduced   and  1826,  they  effected    no   real  change, 

the  only  one  of  them  which  presented 
any  interest  being  the  suppression  of  the 
law  obliging  every  candidate  for  natu- 
ralization to  receive  the  Sacrament  as 
evidence  of  his  Protestantism. 

At  last,  in  1843,  it  became  clear  to 
everybody  that  all  this  was  a  disgrace  to 
England,  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 


effect    was,    tliat    the  faculty    of    being  i  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine  into 

'"    '     "         the  state  of   the  alien  laws   as  a  whole. 
The  report  of  that   Committee  tells  the 
story   very   moderately,    but    it   exposes 
frankly  most  of  the  abominations  of  the 
afterwards  become  a  Catholic,  he  should  j  situation.     After   enumerating   the   vari- 
by  that  act  forfeit  his  naturalization,  and   ous    prohibitions     to    which    foreigners 


naturalized  as  Englishmen  was  limited  to 
Protestants ;  and  it  was  provided  by  a 
subsequent  enactment,  that  if  any  per- 
son   who    had    been    naturalized    should 


become  an  alien  again.  The  condition 
of  receiving  the  Sacrament  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  introduction  of  a  Naturali- 
zation Bill  into  Parliament  was  imposed 
at  the  same  time.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
was  considered  that  "the  increase  of 
people  was  a  means  of  advancing  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation,  and  that 
many  strangers  of  the  Protestant  or  Re- 
formed religion,  out  of  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  happy  constitution  of  the 
government  of  this  realm,  would  be  in- 
duced to  transport  themselves  and  their 
estates  into  this  kingdom,  if  they  might 
be  made  partakers  of  the  advantages 
and  privileges  which  the  natural-born 
subjects  did  enjoy  ; "  and  consequently, 
in  1708,  the  first  general  Naturalization 
Act  was  passed,  allowing  foreigners  to 
become  English  subjects  simply  by  tak- 
ing certain  prescribed  oaths,  without  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  case. 
Three  years  afterwards,  however,  with 
the  capriciousness  which  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  our  legislation 
on  the  subject,  this  Act  was  repealed  as 
being  far  too  generous  and  easy.  From 
that  date  no  more  changes  of  importance 
were  effected,  until,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  England  pro- 
ceeded to  get  frightened  at  the  rush  of 
refugees,  and  Acts  were  passed  enabling 
the  Government  to  expel  foreigners  when- 
ever it  thought  fit  to  do  so.  And  while  all 
these  obstacles  not  only  to  naturalization, 
but  even  to  mere  residence,  were  thus  im- 
posed, all  the  old  disabilities  were  steadily 
maintained  ;  aliens  rem.ained  unable  to 
possess  real  property,  and  still  more 
unable  to  inherit  or   bequeath  it.     The 


were  subjected  ;  after  stating  that  those 
prohibitions  were  probably  "  more  numer- 
ous than  those  imposed  on  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  other  European 
countries  ;  "  after  quoting  Mr.  Hallam's 
opinion,  that  "  no  other  country  has 
adopted  such  sweeping  disqualifications," 
—  the  report  observes  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  skilled  foreigners  into  any  country 
must  be  attended  with  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages, alludes  to  the  various  trades 
which  have  been  introduced  by  aliens 
into  England,  and  concludes  by  propos- 
ing to  remove  many  of  the  disabilities, 
and  to  render  naturalization  easy.  These 
recommendations  were  adopted  :  in  1844 
a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  naturaliza- 
tion in  a  simple  form  ;  permitting  aliens, 
for  the  first  time,  to  lease  lands  and 
houses  for  twenty-one  years,  and  to  hold 
every  kind  of  property.  And  yet,  though 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that,-thirty 
years  ago,  when  reform  of  all  kinds  was 
a  mania,  statesmen  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  grant  that  most  just  of  all  re- 
forms, the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  to 
inherit,  the  repeal  was  not  then  con- 
ceded. It  was  only  in  1870  that  the  bill 
now  in  force  was  voted,  that  all  previous 
Acts  were  repealed,  that  the  last  disa- 
bility was  removed,  and  that  foreigners 
were  authorized  to  inherit  and  bequeath, 
like  British  subjects,  and  to  enjoy,  when 
naturalized,  all  political  and  other  privi- 
leges, liberties,  and  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  very  logically,  the  right  of  aliens  to 
be  tried  by  mixed  juries  was  annulled. 

Amidst  all   these  Acts  of  Parliament,  a 
non-legal  eye   is  unable  to  discover  what 


has  been  the  fate  of 


and 


whether  it  is  still,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  law  of  England.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  law  in  every  other  land  in 
Europe ;  even  in  Turkey  the  right  of 
aubaine  has  disappeared  ;  but  we  hold  so 
conservatively  to  ancient  practices,  that, 
even  if  we  no  longer  use  it,  we  perhaps 
preserve  it  in  the  museum  of  unenforced 
but  unrepealed  absurdities  which  help  to 
compose  the  total  of  our  code. 

But  whether  we  have  retained  the  d?'oit 
cTaubaine  or  not,  at  all  events  we  kept 
entire,  until  1844,  the  feudal  principle  of 
suzerainty  in  our  attitude  towards  for- 
eigners. While  every  other  country  gave 
it  up,  we  alone  —  we  the  champions  of 
fair  play  —  persisted  in  asserting  that,  as 
no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  two  sover- 
eigns at  once,  therefore  no  alien  could 
hold  land  in  England.  The  old  law  de- 
clared that  such  was  and  ought  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  nation  accepted  the  propo- 
sition from  obedience  and  habit,  espe- 
cially as  it  suited  itself  exactly  to  British 
prejudices  ;  but,  now  that  the  law  has 
ceased  to  be,  now  that  we  can  talk  of  it 
disrespectfully  without  fear  of  being  con- 
veyed to  Tyburn  or  the  Tower,  we  can 
wonder  safely  at  the  utter  want  of  gene- 
rosity and  common  sense  which  our  more 
recent  ancestors  exhibited  in  the  matter. 
That  the  owning  of  real  property  should 
have  constituted,  in  itself,  an  act  of 
declared  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  was 
very  natural  in  the  time  of  tournaments 
and  seigneuries J  but  that  the  supposed 
connection  between  the  two  ideas  should 
have  survived  the  age  of  chivalry  is  a 
fact  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 
What  was  the  cause  which  led  us  to  go 
on  maintaining  steadily  a  theory  which 
was  dying  out  all  round  us  ?  Was  it 
vanity,  or  interest,  or  stupidity  ;  or  was 
it  that  peculiarly  British  notion,  "  respect 
ability"?  We  may  suspect  that  it  was 
a  mixture  of  all  these  reasons,  and  that 
the  last  was  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all ;  but  as  no  history  of  '*  respectability  " 
has  yet  been  written,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  exact  proportion  of  the  pres- 
sure which  it  exercised  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  ill-tempered  jurisprudence 
towards  aliens.  Indeed  we  possess  such 
insufficient  data  as  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  "respectability,"  that  we  can- 
not decide,  authoritatively,  at  what  period 
it  first  began  to  sprout,  or  how  it  man- 
aged to  acquire  its  present  vast  propor- 
tions, or  what  has  been  its  degree  of 
influence  on  the  education  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  English  race.  That  "  respect- 
ability," as  understood  and  practised  in 
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the  British  Isles,  is  mainly  a  product  of 
the  Reformation,  is,  however,  manifest  to 
all  observers  who  have  studied  its  idio- 
syncrasies ;  that  much,  at  all  events,  we 
may  take  for  certain  ;  for  there  is  nowhere 
an  example  of  a  foreign  Catholic  trying 
to  make  himself  "  respectable,"  accord- 
ing to  our  model.  But  Protestantism 
alone  could  not  have  formed  it  ;  if  it  had, 
all  Protestant  races  would  show  as  much 
of  it  as  ourselves  ;  which  is  in  no  way  the 
case,  the  thing  being  exclusively  of  Brit- 
ish manufacture,  and  not  being  suscepti- 
ble of  exportation.  According  to  proba- 
bility, it  was  by  the  action  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  on  certain  tendencies  of 
our  English  temperament,  that  this 
strange  quotient  was  worked  into  exist- 
ence, and  that  it  has  been  so  vigorously 
maintained.  It  needed,  seemingly,  the 
association  and  the  mutual  reaction  of 
two  special  causes  for  its  creation  ;  and 
as  those  two  causes  met  in  full  strength 
in  England,  they  have  gradually  devel- 
oped their  hybrid  offspring  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  salient  features  of  our 
character.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  serious- 
ly pretended  that  it  has  much  truth  or 
reason  in  its  composition  ;  in  three- 
quarters  of  its  shapes  it  is  a  more  or  less, 
conscientious  sham  ;  it  consists  essen- 
tially in  fear  of  other  people,  in  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  opinion,  in  trembling  sub- 
servience to  usages  and  custom,  in  the 
steadfast  maintenance  of  prejudice  as  aa 
element  of  national  duty.  These  beings 
its  components,  we  may  presume  that  it 
has  necessarily  and  largely  stimulated 
our  ill-will  towards  foreigners,  and  even 
that  it  has  energetically  aided  to  hold 
together  the  lower  and  coarser  elements 
of  our  national  pride.  Whether  it  has. 
contributed  to  our  strength  and  our  pros- 
perity is  too  unpleasant  a  question  to 
discuss  ;  it  would  be  lamentable  to  im- 
agine that  we  can  have  possibly  derived 
any  kind  of  good  from  an  "organized 
hypocrisy." 

If,  however,  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
we  went  on  hating  foreigners  at  home, 
we  soon  became  awake  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  protecting  our  own  citizens 
against  foreigners  abroad.  We  felt  that 
what  was  amply  good  enough  for  aliens 
in  England,  was  utterly  unfit  for  English 
subjects  when  they,  in  their  turn,  became 
aliens  in  other  countries.  So  we  set  to 
work  to  obtain,  by  treaty,  as  many  ad- 
vantages as  we  could  get  our  neigh- 
bours to  concede  ;  and  though  we  talked 
a  good  deal  about  reciprocity  in  our  nego- 
tiations, we  neither  did  nor  could  recip- 
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rocate  in  the  more  important  questions. 
How,  for  instance,  could  we  offer  an 
equivalent  for  the  suppression  of  the 
droit  d'aubaine  elsewhere,  while  we  re- 
fused to  allow  foreigners  to  possess  in 
England  the  very  sort  of  property  to 
which  the  droit  d'aubaine  would  most 
necessarily  apply  ?  On  one  point  only 
did  we  get,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  ahead  of 
other  nations  ;  we  were  far  away  the  first 
to  set  up  the  principle  of  political 
asylum,  to  offer  our  territory  as  a  hiding- 
place  for  refugees  from  other  countries, 
and  to  send  out  a  general  invitation  to 
the  universe  to  be  pleased  to  regard 
Great  Britain  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  ex- 
iled. In  doing  this,  we  mixed  up  hospi- 
tality with  churlishness,  liberality  with 
intolerance,  freedom  with  prohibition  ; 
we  received,  without  control,  every  vis- 
itor who  came  to  us,  but  we  refused  to 
recognize  any  of  those  visitors  as  our 
equals.  And  in  this  jumble  of  generosity 
and  selfishness,  we  omitted  to  observe 
either  the  utter  contradiction  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  elements  of  our 
system,  or  the  unfairness  which  attended 
its  application.  Even  now  that  the  selfish 
.side  of  it  has  disappeared,  now  that  it 
ilias  all  become  good-fellowship  and  equal- 
iity  of  rights,  we  continue  —  most  of  us, 
at  least  —  to  confidently  believe  that, 
■even  if  it  used  to  be  very  wrong,  it  was 
all  done  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Union-jack,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
trial  by  jury,  and  that,  consequently,  we 
need  not  be  very  violently  ashamed  of  it. 
Opinions  such  as  these  make  up  a 
good  part  of  what  we  understand  by 
patriotism.  That  large-named  notion  is 
not  composed  exclusively  of  large  ingre- 
dients ;  on  the  contrary,  few  of  the 
nobler  sentiments  contain  a  heavier  mix- 
ture of  littleness  and  injustice  :  bigotry, 
prejudice,  and  habit,  enter  copiously  into 
its  composition  ;  and  it  is  those  unwor- 
thy elements  which  so  frequently  di- 
vert it  from  its  higher  uses.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  our  attitude  towards 
aliens.  Under  the  idea  that  we  were 
protecting  the  honour  and  the  safety  of 
the  State  —  that  we  were  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  pride  of  Britain  —  we  have 
pplying  to  foreigners  the  un- 
_  littlenesses  which   everywhere 

underlie  the  love  of  country,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  universality  of  their 
existence,  had  ceased  to  be  so  used  else- 
where. Other  nations  found  out,  long 
before  us,  that  ostracism  does  not  con- 
stitute superiority  ;  if  it  did.  States  would 
only  have  to  decline  all  mutual  relations 


gone  on  a 
jrenerous 


in  order  to  thereby  excel  each  other. 
Luckily  we  have  recognized  at  last  that 
our  system  was  a  false  one  ;  and  if  we 
frankly  acknowledge  that  it  was  so,  we 
shall  make  the  only  atonement  in  our 
power  for  our  long  persistence  in  it. 

Alien  laws,  by  their  very  nature,  have 
always  been  purely  local  in  their  object 
and  their  action,  and  have,  at  no  time, 
expressed  anything  but  the  ideas  proper 
to  each  race  as  to  the  quantity  and  shape 
of  the  enmity  which  it  ought  to  show  to 
foreigners.  But  while  there  was,  conse- 
quently, no  accordance  between  nations 
on  particulars  of  form,  the  starting-point 
and  the  object  were  everywhere  the  same  : 
all  communities  agreed  absolutely  on  the 
principle  ;  all  were  of  one  mind,  in  former 
days,  as  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
ill-treating  strangers  somehow  ;  the  sole 
difference  between  them  was  as  to  the 
way  of  doing  it.  We  have  shown  what 
that  way  was  in  France  and  England  ; 
we  have  seen  that  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries had  its  special  practices  :  and  so  it 
was  in  every  other  land.  There  were,  in 
fact,  almost  as  many  variations  of  usage 
and  legislation  as  there  were  States  in 
Europe.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  and  even  the  contradiction  of 
the  details,  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  a 
whole  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
subject,  and  to  regard  that  whole  as  hav- 
ing been  the  common  work  of  the  entire 
world.  The  question  provoked  every- 
where the  same  feeling  ;  there  was  una- 
nimity about  it  ;  and  as  we  have  now  got 
a  tolerable  idea  of  its  action  in  each 
country  individually,  we  may  usefully 
consider  it  for  a  moment  in  its  agglom- 
erated shape.  In  its  partial  aspects  we 
have  found  it  extremely  ugly  ;  but,  when 
we  group  the  items  into  one  total,  we  find 
that  the  mass  looks  less  odious  than  its 
elements  did.  The  difference  is  not 
quite  so  marked  as  between  cream-laid 
note-paper  and  dirty  rags,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discern  it  clearly. 
Limited  to  the  separate  doings  of  each 
State,  hostility  to  aliens  was  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  nations  manifested,  self- 
ishly and  brutally,  towards  each  other 
the  power  which  each  of  them  attributed 
to  itself,  and  the  pride  which  resulted 
from  that  sentiment  of  power  ;  the  con- 
temptuous cruelty  so  exhibited  was  sim- 
ply international  vanity  in  action.  But 
when  we- look  at  it  as  a  universal  opera- 
tion, we  see  it  in  another  character  ;  in 
that  perspective  it  becomes  almost 
reasonable  and  defensible,  and  supplies 
us  with  a  fresh  example  of  the  oft-recur- 
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ring  fact,  that  in  politics  as  in  nature, 
the  whole  is  capable  of  producing  a  very 
different  result  from  that  presented  by 
each  of  its  parts  when  isolated.  We 
can  drink  water,  but  not  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  that  make  it ;  the  component 
parts  of  gunpowder  will  not  explode 
alone  ;  single  sounds  do  not  make  music  : 
and  so  it  has  been  in  this  case, —  the 
whole  possesses  qualities  and  merits 
which  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  of  its 
details. 

The  considerations  which  prove  this 
are  that,  as  self-defence  is  the  essential 
basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  all  States, 
as  maintenance  of  their  nation's  influence 
and  protection  of  its  material  interests  are 
the  natural  and  legitimate  objects  of  all 
Governments,  no  step  is  more  justifiable, 
in  principle,  than  the  adoption  towards 
foreigners  of  such  an  attitude  as  may 
seem  to  the  State  or  Government  to  best 
conduce  to  those  ends.  Whether  the 
attitude  is  wise  and  prudent,  whether  it 
really  does  conduce  to  the  ends  desired, 
is  a  very  different  question,  the  pursuit  of 
which  would  lead  us  back  again  to  details. 
We  are  looking  now  at  theory,  not  prac- 
tice ;  and  from  that  point  of  view  alien 
laws  become  simply  a  perfectly  fair  and 
reasonable  manifestation  of  indepen- 
dence. Just  as  every  power  has  the  right 
to  choose  its  constitution  and  its  laws,  so, 
for  the  same  reasons,  it  has  a  right  to 
choose  the  form  of  its  relations  not  only 
with  other  powers,  but  with  the  individual 
subjects  of  those  powers ;  and  in  this 
way  we  arrive,  by  what  seems  to  be  per- 
fect logic,  at  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
be  right  in  principle  to  do  what  is  wrong 
in  practice.  This,  however,  is  a  tangle 
into  which  it  would  be  rash  to  plunge  ; 
at  the  best,  our  ideas  of  State  morality 
would  get  confused  in  it,  and  we  might 
perhaps  lose  our  way  so  completely  in  a 
labyrinth  of  sophisms  that  we  should  not 
reach  the  end  of  this  article  in  safety. 
Indeed  it  is  only  as  a  concession  to  an- 
cient prejudices  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
admit  at  all  that  alien  laws  could  have 
ever  been,  theoretically,  justifiable.  The 
present  generation  has  suppressed  them, 
and  has  thereby  indicated  that  it  thinks 
them  useless  if  not  unjust :  but  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  so  much  tenderness 
for  its  predecessors,  that  it  likes  to  dis- 
cover arguments  by  which  the  errors  of 
those  predecessors  can  be  excused. 
That  is  why,  after  proving  that  our  an- 
cestors were  all  wrong,  we  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  they  were  all 
right ;  in  that  way  both  fact  and  fiction 


will  be  represented  in  the  story,  liberty 
of  opinion  will  be  absolutely  respected, 
and  everybody  will  be  free  to  follow  his 
own  belief. 

And  yet,  as  a  good  many  of  us  indo- 
lently like  to  find  opinions  ready  made 
for  our  use,  without  the  labour  of  forming 
them  for  ourselves,  and  as  the  absence  of 
a  definite  conclusion  might  therefore 
worry  hesitating  minds,  it  may  perhaps 
be  nobler,  after  all,  not  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion open,  but  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  giving  judgment  on  it.  We  have  to 
decide  between  theory  and  practice  :  if 
we  think  that  theory  is  the  more  venera- 
ble of  the  two,  then,  evidently,  we  shall 
proclaim  that  our  forefathers  did  well  to 
slaughter  visitors,  and  pillage  wrecks, 
and  generally  rob  strangers  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  think  practice  the  more 
important,  then,  as  evidently,  we  shall 
insist  that  those  forefathers  were  brutes, 
and  that  we  are  delighted  to  have  left  off 
imitating  them.  Which  way  shall  we  go  .'' 
Shall  we  vote  for  realities  or  for  ideas  ? 
The  answer,  doubtless,  would  be  made  in 
the  same  words  by  nearly  every  English- 
man, —  the  cry  would  be,  "  Realities,  not 
ideas."  We  are  practical,  at  least  we  say 
so  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  others, 
it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  number 
will  be  satisfied  by  our  declaring  that  fact 
is  preferable  to  fiction,  and  that  we,  con- 
sequently, condemn  our  ancestors.  And 
now  that  this  determination  is  arrived  at, 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
easy  to  support  by  argument  than  the 
opposite  solution  would  have  been  ;  for 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  "rights  of 
sovereignty,"  and  to  base  on  them  the 
assertion  that  Governments  are  justified 
in  doing  anything  they  like.  The  truth 
is  that,  in  the  long  run.  Governments  can 
only  do  what  "  pays,"  which  means  that 
no  policy  will  last  unless  it  be  fair,  hon- 
est, and  productive  ;  all  other  systems 
are  upset  by  time,  just  as  alien  laws  have 
been  turned  out  at  last.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  world  was  a 
desperately  long  time  about  it;  and  that 
we  English,  in  particular,  dawdled  over 
it  shamefully. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is  that  it  is  vastly 
pleasanter  to  be  alive  now  than  it  used  to 
be.  This  fact  is  decidedly  agreeable,  but 
it  does  not  prevent  our  hoping,  for  our 
children's  sake,  that  things  will  continue 
to  improve.  If  so,  other  countries  will 
perhaps  become,  some  day,  so  irresistibly 
attractive  to  us  all,  that  nobody  will  be 
able  to  remain  a  citizen  of  any  land,  and 
that    nationalities    will   consequently  be 
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suppressed.     If  so,  there  will  be  no  more 
war. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
KEEPING  FAITH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FIRST   MEETING. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago 
Tunbridge  Wells  was  still  in  the  sunset  of 
its  glory.  It  might  be,  nay,  it  had  always 
been,  a  cockney  paradise,  but  the  cock- 
neyism  continued  more  or  less  aristo- 
cratic so  long  as  royal  dukes  paid  flying 
visits  to  the  Pantiles  and  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  princesses  tarried  for  weeks 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Tun- 
bridge was  found  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  nature  and  art,  of  chalked' boards 
and  grey  rocks,  green  tables  and  green 
fields,  early  and  late  hours,  which  the  gay 
world  of  a  former  generation  took  to 
mean  rural  felicity  —  supposing  rural  fe- 
licity existed.  The  impression  lasted 
after  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  be- 
come a  mere  decorous  cipher  in  compar- 
ison with  the  half  gallant,  half  brutal  ty- 
rant of  former  days. 

Still  parties  of  ladies  of  quality  drove 
out  on  the  pleasant  country  roads  to 
Frant  or  to  Southburgh  in  the  state  of  a 
barouche-and-four,  though  they  had 
ceased  to  masquerade  in  the  guise  of 
orange-girls  and  farmers'  daughters, 
when  courtiers  chaffered  with  buxom, 
red-cheeked  wenches  at  the  fair  on  Tun- 
bridge Common.  So  late  as  1807  a  young 
lady  of  fortune  eloped  with  a  player  from 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Hostile  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  among  the  more  remote 
golden  gorse  of  Rusthall,  by  gentlemen 
in  high-necked,  short-waisted  coats,  and 
plaited  shirt-frills,  like  that  held  by  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Canning  nearer  town,  where 
the  least  that  could  be  apprehended  was 
a  flesh  wound  or  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  not 
counted  dangerous.  The  Kent  Fenci- 
bles  were  in  great  favour  with  the  whole 
country,  as  who  could  tell  when  their 
services  might  not  be  required,  to  repel 
an  invasion.''  —  in  the  news  at  home  and 
abroad  of  the  sailing  of  ships  and  the 
marching  of  armies  ;  how  the  great  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  had  gone  out,  and 
come  back  again,  minus  the  victims  of 
ague;  how  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  heard 
of  here  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  there  ; 
and  the  news  from  Germany  were  bitter- 
ly bad,  but  the  tidings  from  Russia  high- 


ly cheering.  The  old  world  had  not  lost 
its  gay  and  strong,  no,  nor  its  coarse, 
tints. 

During  one  autumn,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago,  there  arrived  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  grandmother,  Lady  Stukely,  Lady 
Catherine  Fortescue,  of  Oxham.  Lady 
Catherine  was  a  young  orphan  of  rank,  for- 
tune, and  beauty,  whose  parents  had  both 
died  in  her  infancy  ;  while  the  estate  of 
the  earl,  her  father,  had  descended,  by  the 
ternis  of  its  entail,  to  Lady  Catherine,  sep- 
arate from  the  earldom,  which  passed  to 
the  heir  male. 

Lady  Stukely  and  Lady  Catherine 
lodged  in  a  house,  already  old-fashioned, 
on  the  Parade,  with  its  gable  fronting  the 
street,  its  red  roof,  its  balcony,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  early  and  late 
promenaders  (though  national  and  world- 
wide lions  were  no  longer  so  obliging  as 
to  stalk  and  roar  in  packs  below),  and  of 
the  charmed  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  where  the  merchants  of  the  four 
seasons  in  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
were  wont  to  congregate  on  the  steps 
amidst  splendid,  luscious  bits  of  Flemish 
colouring  —  made  up  of  tiger-lilies  and 
creamy  white  roses,  of  radishes  and  cu- 
cumbers, of  crimson  strawberries,  or 
amber  and  amethyst  plums. 

The  same  accommodating  balcony  com- 
manded the  constant  tide  of  company  go- 
ing to  and  coming  from  the  principal 
hotel  opposite,  and,  in  addition,  restful 
glimpses  of  quiet  park-like  woods  and 
pastures,  by  comparison,  far  away.  The 
Tunbridge  assemblies  began  at  so  primi- 
tive an  hour  that  Lady  Catherine,  seated 
before  her  high,  narrow  mirror,  could 
glance  out,  while  it  was  still  barred  with 
sunshine  and  shadow,  at  the  busy  outer 
world,  in  which  she  took  a  lively  interest, 
where,  to  promenade  with  her  grand- 
mother and  her  grandmother's  friends  to 
the  music  of  the  band,  to  watch  the  gen- 
eral company,  to  do  a  little  shopping,  were 
treats  only  next  in  order  to  this  long- 
looked  -  forward  -  to,  eagerly  -  anticipated 
ball. 

Of  course  Lady  Catherine  was  very 
foolish  and  ignorant,  though  she  was 
supposed  to  be  solidly  instructed  in  the 
information  and  accomplishments  of  her 
rank  and  era  ;  she  had  been  put  through 
a  good  deal  of  reaJing,  English,  French 
and  Italian,  and  she  could  accompany 
herself,  tunefully,  on  the  harp  when  she 
sang  "  Di  Tanii  Palpiti  "  and  "  Said  a 
Smile  to  a  Tear."  But  she  was  charm- 
ingly natural,  and   charmingly  lovely   at 
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this  period  of  her  life,  with  a  loveliness 
which  is  difficult  to  describe  ;  it  was  at 
once  so  fresh  and  so  dainty,  like  that  of  a 
lady's  smock  out  in  the  Tunbridge  mead- 
ows ;  but  the  lady's  smocks  were  to  be 
found  in  thousands,  and  Lady  Catherine, 
taking  her  all  in  all,  was  unique.  She 
had  a  very  fair,  shell-pink-tinted  com- 
plexion, contrasting,  pleasantly,  with 
chestnut-brown  hair,  small  delicate  fea- 
tures belonging  to  a  little  oval  face,  and 
cheerful  grey  eyes  opening  in  a  mixture 
of  wonder  and  trust  on  what  seemed  to 
her  a  happy  world  where,  orphan  as  she 
was,  and  without  brother  or  sister,  she 
had  never  wanted  friends. 
•  Lady  Catherine's  dress  was  of  dim 
pearly-white  crape,  with  a  border  worked 
in  silver  shells,  and  looped  up  with  silver 
cords  and  tassels.  She  wore  on  her 
shapely  girlish  head  a  small  white  satin 
hat,  inclining  a  little  over  one  temple, 
with  a  single  Prince  of  Wales'  feather 
fastened  in  its  band  by  the  Oxhani  clus- 
ter of  diamond  wheat-ears  which  Lady 
Catherine's  mother  had  worn  on  her  pres- 
entation to  young  Queen  Charlotte.  The 
little  hat  alone  might  have  made  its 
wearer  look  like  an  Arcadian  shepherd- 
ess, but  its  combination  with  the  single 
wavy  white  feather  standing  up  in  front 
of  the  tiny  ear,  as  the  finishing  stroke  of 
the  taste  of  the  day  to  the  dress  of  a 
young  lady  in  Lady  Catherine's  position, 
constituted  the  fairy  princess  who  was 
starting  to  meet  the  prince.  The  hat  and 
feather  took  nothing  from  the  youthful- 
ness  of  the  aspirant,  while  it  added  to 
that  youthfulness  an  indescribable  ele- 
ment of  maidenly  dignity  and  stateliness 
perfectly  compatible  with  modesty  and 
sprightliness. 

Lady  Catherine  looked  at  herself  with 
innocent  complacency,  and  in  her  trepida- 
tion arranged  a  fold  here  and  a  knot 
there,  beat  time  with  eager  foot  to  imag- 
inary dance  airs,  drew  on  her  gloves  to 
try  and  beguile  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  before  Lady  Stukely,  who  had 
been  anxiously  overlooking  her  grand- 
daughter's toilette,  should  have  com- 
pleted her  own.  Lady  Catherine  had 
pledged  herself  to  sit  as  steady  as  a  rock, 
not  rise  and  run  about  and  plume  herself 
like  a  restless  bird  deranging  its  fine 
Leathers  in  the  pluming.  But  the  rest- 
lessness was  getting  the  better  of  her, 
md  even  healthy  young  Lady  Catherine 
\\V3ls  in  danger  of  becoming  nervous  over 
fiher  ^ediit.  Her  fleeting  glances  out  of 
*the  window  were  fixed  by  an  arrival  at 


the  hotel  opposite,  and  she  seized  on   the 
diversion. 

j  "  Sally,  what  is  going  on  ?  what  do  you 
see  there  ?  "  Lady  Catherine  called  to  her 
elderly  maid,  who,  now  that  she  had  dis- 
charged the  most  onerous  functions  that 
her  office  was  ever  likely  to  bring  her,  un- 
I  less  it  should  be  on  Lady  Catherine's 
j  wedding  morning,  had  retired  to  a  seat  at 
[the  window  and  methodically  resumed 
her  work,  only  intermitting  it  to  keep  a 
watchful  admiring  eye  on  her  young  mis- 
tress. This  Sally,  with  regard  to  whom 
Lady  Catherine  did  not  fall  into  the  hard 
unfeminine  habit,  just  coming  into  prac- 
tice, of  dropping  the  Christian  name  and 
employing  merely  the  surname,  was  a 
link  between  the  picturesque  Abigails  of 
Pope's  "  Betty  "  type  and  the  common- 
place or  tawdry  soubrettes  represented  by 
"Jenkins  "  or  '•  Dawson,"  "  Dupont  "  or 
"Schmidt."  Sally  Judd  was  not  a  daine 
de  compagfiie  as  imperious,  whimsical 
and  saucy  as  her  mistress,  neither  was 
she  an  enterprising  hairdresser's  or  mil- 
liner's assistant,  whose  merit  lay  in 
her  fingers,  or,  at  farthest,  in  her  eyes. 
Sally  could  not  only  say  her  church  cat- 
echism and  the  responses  in  her  prayer- 
book  by  heart,  read  and  write  and  cast 
up  accounts,  she  could  bake  and  brew, 
distil  scents  and  medicines,  besides  be- 
ing an  adept  at  plain  sewing.  She  had 
some  experience  of  real  human  life  ;  she 
was  trustworthy  and  sensible  ;  though 
not  a  dame  de  compagnie,  she  was  a  com- 
panionable woman. 

Sally,  sitting  in  her  good,  sober  gown, 
white  apron  and  cap,  sewing  busily,  re- 
sponded to  her  mistress's  appeal. 

"  There  is  a  travelling  chariot  just  en- 
tering the  inn  yard.  Lady  Catherine,  and 
a  party  of  five  officers  alighting." 

"Oh,  dear,  how  late  they  will  be," 
Lady  Catherine  clasped  her  hands  and 
regretted,  disinterestedly  ;  "  they  will 
miss  the  opening  by  the  master  and  her 
Grace  and  all  the  earlier  sets." 

"But  you  will  not  miss  'em,  ray  lady." 
Sally  comforted  her  mistress  with  a  short, 
half  bashful  compliment. 

"  Who,  I  .''  I  daresay  I  shall  not  notice 
the  naughty  men  who  come  late.  I  shall 
have  more  to  do." 

Lady  Catherine  pretended  to  give  her- 
self airs,  laughing  joyously  at  the  pre- 
tence. But  Lady  Catherine  did  notice 
these  late-comers  in  spite  of  everything 
—  her  own  triumphant  success,  among 
other  impediments,  —  partly  because  the 
strangers   were   worthy  of   notice,  partly 
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because  there  is  a  fate  and  a  Providence 
in  men  and  women's  destinies. 

Lady  Stukely  joined  Lady  Catherine,  as 
desirable  a  chaperon  as  could  be  made 
by  wisdom,  reputation,  the    hoary  crown 


of  a  high  head,  the  splendour  of  the  bro- 
cade, lace,  and  jewels,  —  above  all  the 
finish  of  the  manners  of  the  old  regime, 
and  individually  by  the  innate  truth  and 
tenderness  of  a  staunch  old  spirit,  which 
no  long  apprenticeship  to  worldly  ways 
could  render  more  than 
worldly 


slight  remaining  duties  to  qualified  allieS; 
and  in  consideration  of  her  own  years  and 
honourable  labours,  allowed  herself  to  be 
seated  at  the  principal  card  table.  There 
Lady  Stukely  arranged  her  cards  like  a 
high-bred  connoisseur  in  card  playing, 
who  had  played  at  the  loo  table  of  the 
late  Princess  Emily,  and  was  elegant 
rather  than  offensive  in  taking  snuff  after 
the  fashion  of  Queen  Charlotte  herself, 
while  she  received  a  more  fragrant  in- 
superficially  I  cense  to  sweeten  the  titbits  of  scandal 
between  the  deals,  in   the   assurance   of 
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The  ladies  walked  as  the  evening  was 
fine,  and  in  the  lingering  inadvertent 
homeliness  of  the  artificial  world  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  which  capped  the 
mock  simplicity  maintained  by  a  violent 
effort  on  the  revolutionized  shores  of 
France.  Lady  Stukely  and  her  grand- 
daughter were  attended  by  a  couple  of 
men-servants,  to  prevent  their  being  too 
pressingly  waited  on  by  a  crowd  of  re- 
spectable admirers  among  the  towns- 
people, whom  such  a  spectacle  entranced 
"  mightily,"  to  the  doors  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  Later  in  the  evening,  the  same 
townspeople  would  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  get  up,  on  the  Pantiles 
without,  rival  country-dances  to  those  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  within,  jigged 
blithely  to  the  music,  floating  through  the 
open  windows,  of  the  one  instrumental 
band.  Was  it  not  a  social  world,  though 
it  was  also  a  world  of  extravagance,  ex- 
cess, sometimes  of  vile  debauchery,  on 
which  the  setting  sun  shone  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago  ? 

The  due  buzz  of  admiration  had  been 
given  on  Lady  Catherine's  entrance,  the 
due  throng  of  solicitations  for  the  honour 
of  an  introduction,  and  the  felicity  of 
being  her  partner,  had  followed.  Other 
stars  of  the  season  —  the  beautiful  Miss 
Heathcotes,  understood  to  be  penniless 
adventuresses,  but  so  much  the  rage,  and 
so  likely  to  wed,  in  unwary  moments, 
enamoured  dukes,  or  earls  at  least,  that 
rash  squires  could  not  refrain  from  singe- 
ing their  wings.  Miss  Larkins,  the  great 
city  heiress,  for  when  were  city  heiresses 
not  in  the  field  ?  and  they  were  more 
conspicuous,  more  marked  by  mammon 
ugliness  in  a  former  than  in  the  present 
generation  — subsided  discreetly,  or  with 
a  little  unavailing  angry  twinkle  giving 
way  to  the  unmistakable  rising  sun. 

Lady  Stukely,  after  taking  care  to  do  a 
little  severe  weeding  to  the  candidates 
for  her  granddaughter's  notice,  saw  her 
present  task  in  a  manner  happily  ended, 
and  her  goal  attained.    She  delegated  its 


this  night's  establishment  of  her  grand- 
daughter's prospects.  Now  and  then 
Lady  Stukely  turned  her  glass  lovingly 
on  her  charge,  and  there  was  Lady  Cath-r 
erine,  fair  as  a  lily,  and  fresh  as  a  ros'e, 
with  that  feather  of  hers  nodding  and 
beckoning  in  fine  majesty  and  harmony. 
The  girl  was  really  dancing,  not  walking, 
with  tripping,  bounding  feet,  by  the  aid 
of  an  interminable  succession  of  happy, 
gallant,  and — as  Lady  Stukely  took  care 
—  fitting  partners  down  the  central  alleys 
and  up  the  side  vistas  of  double  perform- 
ances of  the  Triumph  and  the  White 
Cockade,  the  genuine  English  country- 
dances  still  holding  their  ground  against 
the  mongrel  quadrille  which  had  displaced 
the  courtly  minuet.  Waltzing  had  been 
brought  over  into  England  before  the 
wane  of  the  Great  Empire,  and  of  the 
first  famous  waltzers  at  Almacks,  there 
was  one  at  least,  who,  like  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Hatton  of  Elizabethan  memories, 
whatever  he  might  owe  to  his  heels, 
was  not  to  risk  his  whole  fame  on  them. 
But  such  ladies  as  Lady  Stukely  were 
slow  to  award  their  patronage,  in  the 
persons  of  their  young  daughters  and 
granddaughters,  to  round  dances. 

Lady  Catherine  did  not  weary.  She 
was  so  naive  as  to  admire  the  chalked 
boards  and  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling, 
as  well  as  the  company  ;  the  increasing 
smell  of  white  soup  and  negus  did  not 
disgust  her,  but  she  was  never  too  en- 
grossed to  notice  the  various  entrances 
into  the  rooms  to  the  last  —  that  of  a 
party  of  officers,  no  doubt,  the  same  Sally 
Judd  had  seen  alighting  in  the  inn  yard. 

The  group  was  made  up  of  several 
marked  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  impos- 
ing, from  their  easy,  nonchalant,  critical 
air,  if  from  nothing  else  ;  advanced  as  the 
evening  was,  their  progress  up  the 
crowded  room  created  a  new  sensation. 
Soon  Lady  Catherine  experienced  that 
she  had  a  formidable  rival  as  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  not  only  in  the 
group  where  union  was  strength,  but  ia 
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a   dark,  bold,  bright-   four  or    five  years  older  than   her   own, 
man,  wearinir    irracefully   looked  bravely  and  without  blanching  on 


its  central    figure 
looking  youn_ 

enough  the  uniform  of  a  staff  officer,  scenes  of  horror  and  affright,  while  the 
Who  was  he  ?  What  had  he  done,  slim,  almost  boyish  body  stood  unwaver- 
to  be  on  a  staff  at  his  age  ?  Was  ingly  the  brunt  of  hail  storms  of  shot, 
he  indeed  the  Lord  Robert  Luttrel,  a  and  charges  of  bayonets,  keeping  its 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Salop's  ?  —  the  |  post  and  rallying  the  troops  behind,  till  a 
same   son  who   had  done    so    dashing  a  i  commanding   officer,  who    had    received 


thinj 


in 


the    course  of   the  taking    and    his  death-wound,  was  drasfofed  out  of  fire. 


a  mere  boy,  from  his  mother's  apron- 
string  ?  Yes  ;  and  it  was  said  he  was  a 
favourite  of  Sir  Arthur's,  and  now  he  had 


burning  of   Copenhagen  last  year,  and  he  ;  to  die  in  the  shelter  of  the  stack  of  wood 

which  served  for  house  and  bed,  and  the 
last   fainting  memories  of    home.     Lady 
Catherine's    eyes    grew  larger,  her   face 
come    across    from     Portugal,    only    ten  '  rosier,  and  then  her  generous   sympathy 
days  ago,  with  despatches.     He  was  fresh  |  had  its  reward. 

from  the  seat  of  war  and  the  glorious  vie-  j  After  strolling  a  little  up  and  down,  star- 
tory  of  Vimiera,  the  supposed  bearer  of  ing  merrily  —  not  impudently  —  in  return 
news  of  friend  and  foe  —  private  and  po-  j  for  the  stares  he  got,  chatting  frankly  with 
litical  —  of  the  rival  kings,  Ferdinand  !  those  who  were  presented  to  him,  only 
and  Joseph  ;  of  Wellesley,  Crawford,  elevating  his  eyebrows  occasionally  at 
and  Hill  ;  of  Junot,  Kellermann,  Murat, '  the  questions  addressed  to  him,  and  be- 
though  he  might  well  have  been  many  a  '  ingguilty  of  but  afew  irresistib'e(;<?«^r^/i-, 


league  from  these  worthies. 


Lord    Robert's    eye    was  caught  by   the 


What  was  any  heroine  —  lovely,  young  '  face  and  figure  of  Lady  Catherine  For- 
Lady  Catherine,  heiress  of  Oxham,  even,  j  tescue.  He  stopped  short,  smitten  like 
to  such  a  hero  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  i  an  impulsive  boy,  not  knowing  who  she 
hard  to  have  her  honours  snatched  from  was.  like  a  barbarian  from  the  wars,  bent 
her,  and  more  than  divided  with  another,  |  on    improving    his    opportunity,  like  the 


on  the  very  first  night  of  her  reign  ;  but 
Lady  Catherine,  though  accustomed  to 
be  made  much  of,  delighted  to  confer  a 
favour  and  afford  delight,  and  had  a  mag- 


spoilt  child  of  fortune  that  he  had  been. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  —  that  divine 
creature  ?" 

"Lady   Catherine    Fortescue  —  younsr 


nanimous  soul  at  seventeen.  With  but  j  beauty —  high  rank  —  great  fortune 
the  most  infinitesimal  and  transient  pang,  I  just  come  out;  —  Tunbridge  had  the 
at  which  she  laughed  and  blushed  the  I  honour  of  her  bursting  bloom  ; — first  ap- 
next  moment,  she  fell  unresistingly  into  |  pearance  in  the  rooms  this  very  night  — 
the  background,  as  her  neighbours  had  |  tremendous  impression  —  nothing  like  it 
done  before  her  ;  nay,  went  before  them  since  the  Gunnings  —  Maulesdale,  Sir 
in  hurrying  with  the  hurrying  multitude  ;  Raaf,  Five-bar  Meredith,  greatest  catches 
to  offer  her  gracious  homage  to  the  king,  I  here — all  been  attracted,  fluttering  in 
in  whose  honour  she  was  a  deposed  ;  the  train — all  caught,  who  knows?" 
queen.  |  was  the    information    communicated    in 

Lady  Catherine  suffered  from  the  scar-  [emphatic  fragments  to  the  inquirer, 
let-fever  epidemic   of    the    period.     She        "By  George!"  protested  the  hero — . 
had  imbibed  the  infection  from  so  mature  I  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  swore  by  the 
a  patient  as  Lady  Stukley,  who,  discreet    king  or  the  saint;  taking  in    everything, 


in  all  else,  was  a  red-hot  patriot ;  as  war- 
like in  her  proclivities  as  if  she  had  been 
the  aged  widow  of  a  fighting  baron  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  not  of  a 
peaceful,  turnip-growing,  road-mending 
viscount,  who  had  belonged  prrperly  to 
the  eighteenth    century,  ere  it    was  con- 


one  would  have  said  by  the  king  —  "I 
must  dance  with  her." 

"  Im  —  possible;  engaged  three,  six, 
nine  deep.  Old  dragon  of  a  grandmother. 
Lady  Stukely,  inspected  and  fixed  the 
engagements." 

"  Then  I  sha'n't  dance  with  any  other 


vulsed  by  the  French  Revolution.  Lord  lady,"  threatened  Lord  Robert,  in  a  pet, 
Robert  was  the  first  real  live  hero  that  |  preparing  to  loll  sulkily  against  the  wall. 
Lady  Catherine's  lustrous  eyes  had  rested  In  the  first  glow  of  his  herodom,  and 
and  feasted  on  ;  and  she  discovered  with-  of  the  satellites'  hero-worship,  to  thwart 
in  a  very  few  minutes  of  reviewing  his  ^  and  vex  Lord  Robert  as  if  he  were  an 
perfections,  that  it  was  far  better  to  have  |  ordinary  mortal  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
found  a  hero  than  to  be  a  heroine,  to  |  The  Duke  of  Salop's  son  —  this  son  the 
give  glory  than  to  receive  it.  Wliat  l' fighter  of  his  country's  battles,  the  con- 
had  that  sunburnt  eager  face,  not  above  quering  hero,  or  at  least  the   hero   who 
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would  conquer  in  the  end  —  deserved 
better  at  the  hands  of  his  grateful  ad- 
mirers. One  obliging  fellow  flew  to  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  make  known 
to  him  the  dilemma;  another,  an  elderly 
enthusiast,  a  friend  of  Lady  Stukely's, 
apprized  her  of  the  laurels  which  she  and 
Lady  Catherine  were  in  danger  of  losing, 
and  whispered  to  the  guardian  and  grand- 
mother that  Lord  Robert,  though  a 
younger  son,  inherited  a  good  estate  in 
Sussex  from  his  maternal  grandfather  ; 
a  third,  the  shrewdest  helper  of  all,  ob- 
served that  one  of  Lady  Catherine's 
promised  partners  had  forgotten  himself 
and  her,  and  was  incapable  of  profiting 
by  his  good  fortune  (a  casualty  not  un- 
heard-of in  those  days),  having  in  the 
meantime  indulged  in  such  rash  pota- 
tions in  the  refreshment  room  that  he 
had  been  carried  senseless  from  the  field 
to  his  lodgings,  along  with  other  van- 
quished men  overtaken  by  the  same  evil 
hap.  What  so  easy  as  for  Lord  Robert, 
by  these  combined  forces,  to  step  into 
the  vacant  shoes  of  his  unconscious  pred- 
ecessor hors  de  combat  ? 

Lord  Robert  danced  with  Lady  Cath- 
erine, certainly  without  shirking  a  couple 
of  the  two  overflowing  sets.  Then  he 
stood  beside  her  looking  at  her,  leaning 
over  her,  talking  to  her,  till  all  the  other 
couples  had  danced  loyally  and  exulting- 
ly  after  the  couple  of  the  night.  In  the 
advantage  of  establishing  innocent  fa- 
miliarity in  the  matter  of  rational  ac- 
quaintance, these  old-fashioned  country- 
dances  were,  in  comparison  with  modern 
dances,  what  stage-coach  was  to  railway 
travelling.  In  evidence,  recall  how 
Henry  Tilney  had  opportunity  to  play 
with  and  fall  in  love  with  the  tastes  of 
Catherine  Morland,  and  how  Darcy  and 
Elizabeth  Bennet  even  discussed  and  dis- 
puted principles,  all  between  the  "cross 
hands  and  down  the  middle  and  up 
again." 

Next,  by  another  stroke  of  a  benign  des- 
tiny, that  dance  concluded  just  as  the 
signal  was  given  for  supper,  and  Lord 
Robert  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  es- 
corting Lady  Catherine  to  the  supper 
room,  of  serving  her  with  chicken  and 
claret  cup,  and  of  convincing  himself, 
more  and  more  to  his  own  undoing  and 
enslavement,  how  perfect  his  companion 
was  in  more  than  her  young  beauty  or 
her  gifts  of  fortune.  How  unaffected, 
how  ingenuous,  what  a  good  listener  he 
found  her  !  She  did  not  compel  him  to 
rack  his  brains  and  go  back  to  last  year's 
topics  —  what  she   thought  of   Catalani's 
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singing  and  Young's  playing,  for  the 
great  Yorkshire  election  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  triumphal  car  would  not  have 
been  much  in  a  young  lady's  way.  He 
might  have  stumbled  on  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick's  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
what  effect  the  event  might  have  on  the 
differences  in  a  certain  royal  household. 
All  women,  young  and  old,  were  inter- 
ested in  a  man  and  wife's  quarrels.  But 
he  was  saved  the  trouble.  Lady  Cath- 
erine was  prepared  to  liang  breathless  on 
his  stories  of  transports,  disembarka- 
tions, marches,  and  bivouacs  among  cork- 
trees and  vineyards  ;  above  all,  of  a 
pitched  battle.  She  put  quick,  intelli- 
gent questions  in  the  sweetest  of  voices, 
laughed  melodiously,  turned  away  her 
Rubens'  or  Reynolds'  head  in  its  hat  and 
feather  to  hide  the  tender  moisture  which 
dimmed  her  bright  eyes,  when  he  knew 
his  own  were  wet,  as  he  entered  into  the 
tragic  spirit  of  some  of  his  narratives, 
and  talked  with  a  little  faltering  in  his 
simple  eloquence. 

Lady  Catherine  came  back  from  her 
first  ball  with  a  head  as  nearly  turned 
and  a  heart  as  nearly  lost  as  ever  Lady 
Catherine's  or  young  beauty's  head  and 
heart  were  in  danger  of  capitulation  on 
the  first  summons.  Why,  Lady  Stukely 
had  not  been  proof  against  the  spell ! 
Her  own  old  head  and  heart  were  not 
quite  in  her  keeping  after  all  she  had 
greedily  swallowed  of  "  the  handsomest, 
best-matched  young  couple  that  eyes 
were  ever  set  on  ;  "  of  "the  old  fascinat- 
ing romance  in  love  at  first  sight  warm- 
ing the  heart  ;  "  of  "  Dan  Cupid's  being 
worth  all  the  heralds  and  gentlemen 
ushers  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time 
when  they  and  Dan  siiook  hands  and 
walked  in  good-fellowship,  it  was  a  sight 
for  an  admiring  universe  —  a  sight  almost 
more  than  this  great  human  quality- 
world  could  stand  without  dying  of 
envy;"  of  "none  but  the  brave  deserv- 
ing the  fair,  from  the  days  of  Alexander 
downwards."  But  Lady  Stukely  was  old, 
and  a  little  worn  out  with  all  this  success 
and  unexpected  excitement.  She  re- 
tired to  rest  so  soon  as  she  had  reached 
her  lodging. 

Lady  Catherine,  too  young  to  feel 
fatigue,  to  entertain  a  doubt,  all  palpi- 
tating with  emotion,  — very  naturally,  but 
very  suddenly  and  swiftly,  awakened, — 
could  not  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  imme- 
diately, and  wanted  to  talk  over  her  ad- 
ventures, to  recount  what  she  could  of 
her  impressions.  In  her  brotherless, 
sisterless  state  she  had  none  to  talk  to 
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but  Sally  Judd,  and  so  to  Sally,  consider- 
ably overcome  with  sleep,  yet  with  pa- 
tience and  interest  to  spare,  as  she 
unfastened  Lady  Catherine's  dress  and 
brushed  her  hair,  Lady  Catherine  sat  and 
prattled  about  the  ball.  And  Sally  was 
sharp  enough  to  remark  how  perpetually 
the  name  of  Lord  Robert  Luttrel  —  "the 
gallant  young  soldier  from  the  Peninsula, 
you  know,  Sally  "  —  slipped  out,  late  as 
had  been  Lord  Robert's  attendance  at 
the  rooms,  how  his  figure  superseded  and 
overshadowed  other  figures,  how  Lady 
Catherine's  cheeks  and  eyes  burned  and 
glowed  as  she  mentioned  him. 

Sally  said  to  herself,  in  her  plain  way, 
"  The  business  is  done.  My  mistress 
has  met  her  master  if  so  be  he  choose  to 
be  the  happiest  and  one  of  the  power- 
fullest  gentlemen  in  England.  It's  like 
he!ll  consent,  for  Lady  Catherine  and  Ox- 
ham  are  not  gifts  to  be  cast  away. 
Shouldn't  I  like  to  get  a  look  at  him  ! 
but  that  will  come  in  good  time." 

Even  after  Sally  had  been  dismissed. 
Lady  Catherine  could  not  come  down 
from  her  giddy  height  of  happiness,  but 
flitted  about  in  her  white  dressing-gown 
with  her  twinkling  bare  feet,  reproaching 
herself  for  not  settling  to  say  her  prayers, 
peeping  out  at  the  stars,  opening  the  win- 
dow an  inch  for  a  little  air.  It  was  at 
that  moment  when,  retreating  hastily 
from  the  sound  of  the  last  feet  of  the 
ball-goers  on  the  Pantiles  below,  that 
Lady  Catherine  detected  a  quick  step, 
which  all  at  once  lingered.  At  the  same 
time  she  distinguished  a  well-remembered 
voice  that  had  thrilled  her  not  two  hours 
before,  in  the  pauses  of  the  interminable 
dance,  and  amidst  the  clatter  of  forks 
and  knives  and  tongues  in  the  supper- 
room.  The  voice  said  now  (could  she 
forgive  its  loud  openness  and  vehement 
assertion  ?),  "  Is  this  where  she  lives  ? 
By  George  !  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  have 
secured  her  for  my  wife." 

CHAPTER  II. 
ANOTHER  MEETING. 

Very  little  more  was  called  for  in 
order  that  Lord  Robert  might  fulfil  his 
pledge.  A  few  promenades  on  the  Pan- 
tiles, the  Assemblies,  a  morning  service 
at  church,  a  bewitching  gipsy  tea  among 
the  frowning,  yawning,  tangled  beauties 
of  the  Higli  Rocks,  a  delightful  dreamy 
ride  through  oak  and  birch  coppice,  and 
high  green  hollies  to  the  ruins  at  Bay- 
ham,  were  all  the  occasions  on  which 
Lady   Catherine   and    Lord    Robert   saw 


each  other,  before  the  two  promised  to 
become  one,  and  to  be  true  to  each  other 
for  life  and  death. 

Lord  Robert  rejoined  the  army  ;  Lady 
Catherine  was  presented  at  Court,  where 
she  was  rallied  by  royal  lips  on  her  inter- 
est in  the  war,  and  went  through  her  first 
season.  Four  or  five  years  of  lovers' 
separation  followed.  Then,  like  a  thun- 
der-clap in  a  summer  sky,  unclouded  as 
it  had  seemed  the  moment  before,  the 
blow  fell  —  so  simple  a  blow,  yet  so 
grievous  and  manifold  in  its  conse- 
quences, a  trial  so  difficult  to  realize  in 
our  days  of  merciful  modifications  and 
compensations. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  since  sounds  so 
short  a  time  for  us  to  go  back  afid  regard 
with  wonder  and  pity  troubles  which 
hardly  come  near  the  present  generation, 
working  on  natures  which  were  not 
trained  as  ours  have  been.  Yet  not  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  the  entire  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  was  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing from  a  single  sailing  vessel's  not 
arriving  in  time  to  supply  the  colonists 
with  a  fresh  store  of  provision  to  replace 
their  last  ounces  of  musty  flour  and  salt 
pork. 

Jenner  had  lived  to  receive  a  vote  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  from  Parliament 
ere  this,  but  small-pox  was  still,  v/hat 
God  forbid  it  should  be  again,  one  of 
the  scourges  of  the  human  race.  This 
scourge  met  Lady  Catherine  face  to  face, 
waiting  in  her  youth,  bloom,  and  happi- 
ness for  her  lover,  whom  she  was  per- 
suaded —  not  in  audacity  and  arrogance, 
but  in  sheer  inexperience  —  Heaven 
must  spare.  The  small-pox  spared  her 
life  and  sight,  but  took  everything  be- 
sides, save  what  belonged  to  that  immor- 
tal part  of  her  which  neither  plague  nor 
pestilence  could  reach  ;  the  small-pox 
branded  her  as  St.  Dunstan  is  said  to 
have  seared  with  hot  irons  the  face  of 
the  Saxon  maiden,  Elgitha,  before  setting 
her  free  to  risk  an  encounter  with  her 
royal  lover. 

At  twenty-one.  Lady  Catherine  For- 
tescue  was  a  bodily  wreck,  sickly,  ema- 
ciated, her  exquisite  complexion  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  her  delicate  features  coarsely 
blurred,  her  fine  eyes  heavy  and  dim  ;  at 
her  age,  in  her  circumstances,  belonging 
to  a  class  and  to  a  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  personal  advantages  were  very 
potent,  the  sentence  of  reverse  was  fright- 
ful. 

Lady  Catherine  rose  so  far  to  meet  it. 
The  first  time  she  was  able,  her  trem- 
bling hand  caught  up  her  gold  pen.    She 
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had  often  twirled  it  happily  in  her  white 
fingers,  considering  what  pretty,  bash- 
fully restrained,  but  transparently  loving 
phrases  she  should  use  to  her  ardent 
lover,  whose  effusions,  however  debat- 
able in  grammar  and  orthography,  never 
failed  in  passionate  recollections  of  her 
beauty,  and  anticipations  of  its  perfec- 
tion, \vith  fervent  vows  of  allegiance  to 
the  balsam  cheek,  the  dove-grey  eyes, 
the  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  the  soft  warm 
cloud  of  brown  hair  —  all  of  which  had 
suffered  eclipse  and  transformation  to 
the  drawn  purple  lips,  and  the  thinned 
locks. 

Now  Lady  Catherine  wrote  straight  to 
the  point :  — 

"  I  have  had  the  small-pox,  to  my  great 
grief,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  my 
own,  since,  though  I  have  recovered,  I 
am  quite  altered  —  I  doubt,  even,  if  you 
would  know  me  again.  At  least,  you 
would  never  more  call  me  your  little 
beauty.  I  have  become  a  very  plain  girl. 
My  mirror  told  me  so  whenever  I  was 
allowed  to  look  into  it,  and  my  friends 
could  not  deny  the  evidence.  In  addi- 
tion, I  fear  my  health  is  shattered,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  so  weak  and  to  have  so  many 
ailments.  I  know  you  are  sorry  for  me, 
as  I  am  sorry  for  you  in  your  disappoint- 
ment, but  as  neither  you  nor  I  could  have 
anticipated  the  melancholy  end  to  our 
plans,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right — believe 
me,  I  recoil  from  binding  you  to  a  marred 
lot  that  God,  who  sent  it  to  me,  will  give 
me  strength  to  bear  alone.  But  at  your  age, 
in  our  rank,  with  its  obligations,  to  per- 
sist in  tying  yourself  to  a  disfigured,  dull, 
and  fretful  invalid  (for  I  am  all  that,  Lord 
Robert),  would  not  only  be  very  foolish, 
it  would  be  unsuitable  and  injurious. 
Don't  let  your  generosity  mislead  you. 
Take  back  your  word,  and  I  shall  take 
back  mine.  I  shall  never  blame  you, 
even  in  thought.  I  shall  always  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  per- 
haps one  day  we  may  meet  as  friends.  I 
am  not  fit  to  write  more,  except  that  I 
pray  God  to  bless  you,  now  and  ever. 
"  Catherine  Fortescue." 

If  there  is  anything  hard,  stiff,  and  un- 
natural in  this  letter,  remember  that  it 
was  written  by  a  creature  not  only 
stricken,  but  gagged.  Lord  Robert  real- 
ized that,  when  he  replied  in  gallant  in- 
dignation—  not  resentment  —  that  no 
change  in  his  Lady  Catherine  could  make 
any  change  in  him.  He  should  only  hold 
her  dearer  for  what  the  world  and  she 
might    err    and    esteem    her    loss.     He 
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would  not  restore  her  her  word,  though 
she  restored  him  his  twenty  times.  Had 
such  a  proposal  come  from  a  man,  though 
he  had  been  Lord  Robert's  commander- 
in-chief.  Lord  Robert  would  have  con- 
sidered it  so  heavy  a  reflection  on  him  as 
a  man  and  gentleman  that  he  would  have 
had  the  proposer  "  out  "  before  the  day 
was  done,  risking  a  court-martial.  But  to 
stop  Lady  Catherine's  dear  mouth,  he 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
leave,  or  he  would  be  tempted  to  take 
French  leave  and  share  the  fate  of  Sir 
Home  Popham  and  his  squadron.  He 
would  marry  her  out  of  hand,  and  have 
her  off  with  him  to  recruit  in  a  mild  cli- 
mate, at  Lisbon,  or  ne:irer  the  forces, 
where  many  English  ladies  ventured  to 
take  up  their  abode  and  make  English 
colonies,  to  be  within  reach  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

Poor  young  Lady  Catherine  in  her 
twenty-second  year  was  comforted  a  lit- 
tle by  that  warm,  swaggering  letter  which 
she  read,  till  it  was  so  wasted  by  severe 
wear  and  tear  that  she  had  to  encase  it 
in  two  tiny  boards,  bound  with  blue  rib- 
bon, in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved 
to  be  buried  with  her.  (Was  it  buried 
with  her,  after  alii')  But  in  the  mean- 
time she  began  to  look  up  faintly,  to  have 
some  heart  in  her  recovery,  some  hope 
in  her  life.  There  was  reviving  trust, 
struggling  successfully  with  despair  in 
her  pathetic  question  to  her  faithful  Sally. 

"  Do  you  think  Lord  Robert  will  be 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  me,  Sally  ?  He 
cared  so  much  for  my  looks  ;  men  put  so 
much  weight  on  looks.  They  were  all 
that  he  had  time  or  perhaps  inclination 
to  see  in  me.  But  if  he  never  thought 
of  Oxham,  and  you  know  he  was  too 
noble  and  true  to  do  that,  don't  you  think 
it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  not  heed 
my  looks,  and  care  only  for  me  —  that 
part  of  me  which  is  left  to  love  him  so  ?  " 

Lady  Stukely  was  pleased,  though  she 
was  also  dubious  and  nervous.  Then 
Lord  Robert  sent  a  courier  express  to 
announce  that  he  had  got  leave,  he  would 
sail  in  a  few  days,  and  if  his  packet  were 
not  caught.by  the  enemy,  he  would  be  in 
England  at  the  heels  of  his  messenger 
before  February  was  ended.  But  as  he 
must  be  out  in  Spain  again  early  in  April, 
he  urged  that  every  preparation  should 
be  made  beforehand,  and  his  bride  ready 
to  marry  on  a  moment's  warning,  and 
start  like  a  soldier's  wife  with  her  hus- 
band on  his  campaigning. 

Lady  Stukely  and  Lady  Catherine  were 
gone  with  the  first    breath  of  spiing  to 
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Tunbridge  Wells  to  try  what  the  waters 
would  do  to  retrieve  the  desolation  of 
disease,  as  people  had  recourse  then  to 
mineral  wells  for  all  trivial  and  all  fatal 
complaints  of  the  most  widely  varied 
type  —  vapours,  consumption,  gout,  atro- 
phy, crediting  the  waters  with  miracu- 
lous power  which  only  an  angel  troubling 
them  could  have  conferred.  Tunbridge 
Wells  out  of  season  was  as  good  a  local-, 
ity  as  another  for  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  which,  even  without  regard  to 
its  history,  was  to  be  consummated  quiet- 
ly and  speedily  in  the  temporary  reaction 
of  fashion  from  the  splendid  coach-and- 
six,  twelve  best  men  and  twelve  best 
maids,  troops  of  friends  and  heaps  of 
livery  of  the  Grandisonian  era.  But  Tun- 
bridge Wells  in  spring  —  before  prim- 
roses were  thick  as  daisies  on  every 
grassy  bank,  blue-bells  gemming  each 
dingle,  cuckoos  calling  in  the  Penhurst 
and  the  Erridge  woods, — ■  was  another 
place  from  Tunbridge  in  the  bounty  of 
autumn.  It  was  bare  as  its  hop-poles, 
and  bleak  as  its  common. 

Yet  marriage  was  never  so  abridged  of 
joyous  honour  and  festivity,  or  even  so 
clogged  with  drawbacks,  the  scene  of  it 
was  never  so  ungenial  as  to  prevent  its 
being  the  one  marriage  in  the  world  to 
its  own  particular  bride.  Let  it  be  ever 
so  shorn  and  spoiled,  it  will  serve  to 
occupy  and  interest  her  in  its  details  for 
days  and  weeks  beforehand.  This  pecul- 
iarly feminine  fascination  was  a  boon  to 
Lady  Catherine,  above  all  at  the  date 
when  Lord  Robert  announced  himself  as 
near  as  Dover,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
and  recruit  from  a  stormy  voyage,  pur- 
posing to  post  to  Tunbridge  Wells  so  as 
to  reach  it  two  days  before  the  wedding- 
day,  and  one  day  before  their  Graces  of 
Salop,  and  sundry  Lords  and  Ladies  Lut- 
trel,  travelling  in  their  family  coach,  ar- 
rived for  the  same  happy  event. 

Lady  Catherine  was  fain  to  tax  to  the 
uttermost  her  slight  strength,  with  the 
arrangement  of  pelisses  and  morning- 
gowns,  wraps,  mails,  the  procuring  of  the 
special  license,  the  reading  of  the  mar- 
riage settlement,  the  bridal  chariot,  the 
hotels  where  it  was  to  stop,  the  accommo- 
dation for  Sally  Judd,  (how  Lady  Cath- 
erine clung  to  Sally  !)  and  Lord  Robert's 
man  in  the  rumble,  the  letters  which 
were  to  be  written  to  Lady  Stukely  from 
shipboard,  and  in  the  moment  of  landing 
in  a  foreign  city, —  all  to  escape  the 
thought  of  the  imminent  meeting  which 
had  been  imagined  in  every  way  except 
the    one  way   in    which   it  came    about, 


and  longed  for  till  the  longing  died  out 
in  sick  reluctance. 

By  a  species  of  instinct  and  unspoken 
sense  of  fitness,  such  as  belongs  to  a 
sensitive  temperament.  Lady  Catherine 
had  dressed  herself  for  the  occasion  in  a 
costume  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  soft  white  crape  and  shining 
white  satin  hat  with  its  nodding  fe-ather 
in  which  she  had  danced  before  Lord 
Robert  at  his  first  ball.  The  cold  spring 
winds  and  her  feeble  health,  together 
with  the  hour  just  after  noon,  afforded 
excuse  for  the  poor  young  woman's 
shrouding  her  defects  in  what  was  then 
called  a  great  coat  of  dark  bottle-green 
cloth,  trimmed  with  black  fur,  to  which 
belonged  a  plaited  frill  tied  by  a  necker- 
chief up  to  her  ears,  and  a  round  cap 
drawn  down  to  her  nose.  In  this  guise 
Lady  Catherine  looked  like  a  living 
mummy  when  she  rose  cold  and  trem- 
bling at  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
dashing  up  and  stopping  at  the  door. 
Lady  Catherine  had  proffered  an  irre- 
sistible request  to  her  grandmother  that 
the  interview  with  her  bridegroom  should 
be  private.  Thus  alone  and  unsupported 
—  not  hurrying  with  flying  feet  and  pant- 
ing breath,  but  standing  nailed  to  the 
floor  of  the  artificial,  flimsy,  lodging- 
house  drawing-room.  Lady  Catherine 
heard  again  with  sharpened,  strained 
sense,  after  all  that  had  come  and  gone, 
his  voice  with  its  mellowness  roughened 
by  anxiety  and  eagerness,  his  step  spurn- 
ing the  space  between  them,  resounding 
and  drawing  nearer,  till  he  burst  into  the 
room  —  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  man- 
hood, radiant  with  strength,  power,  grace, 
warm  passion,  all  the  more  radiant,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the  glow  of  agitation  in  which 
he  presented  himself.  That  glow  of  agi- 
tation blinded  Lord  Robert  for  a  moment, 
as  he  sprang  forward  open-armed  to  the 
solitary  shrinking  figure.  Then  his  sun- 
burnt colour  waned  to  a  dusky  pallor,  his 
eyes  opened  wide,  his  lips  dropped  apart 
as  he  stopped  short  for  a  second,  like  a 
man  who  had  received  a  revelation  and 
been  stunned  and  confused  by  it  as  by  a 
staggering  blow,  before  he  clasped  and 
wrung  the  damp,  shivering  hands  ex- 
tended towards  him. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  groaned,  "  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  so  bad  as  this." 

He  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out 
the  next  moment  for  that  speech."  It  had 
escaped  him  unawares  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  man,  exactly  as  he  had  cried  out  on 
that  autumn  night,  "  By  George  !  I  shall 
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never  rest  till  I  have  secured  her  for  my 
wife."  His  was  no  unkindly,  though 
neither  was  it  a  self-contained,  delicately 
sensitive  nature. 

He  did  all  that  a  man  miserably  con- 
strained and  awkward,  at  the  same  time 
with  a  young  man's  restiveness  under  an 
utterly  new  and  strange  experience  of 
dismay  and  anguish,  could  do  to  efface 
the  recollection  of  the  words  from  the 
blighted,  chill  woman  beside  him  during 
the  rest  of  the  interview,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  friends  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  the  following  day.  He  dis- 
cussed his  plans  with  vehement  fluency, 
he  galloped  furiously  through  the  spirit- 
stirring  narratives  of  the  war,  and  still  he 
was  able  to  enter  keenly  into  home  news, 
never  flagging  in  his  questions,  bitten 
with  insatiable  curiosity  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  chronic  riots  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  to  the  rebuilding  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  or  to  fresh  walking  feats 
on  the  part  of  the  renowned  Captain  Bar- 
clay. He  kept  up  the  ball,  he  permitted 
no  dangerous  pause  either  to  himself  or 
his  neighbours,  no  moment  for  intolera- 
ble comparison  and  reflection.  He  was 
hoarse  with  feverish  speaking;  he  was 
dead  tired  by  unaccustomed  mental  effort. 

He  had  contrived  to  be  even  wildly 
gay,  and  he  had  not  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing, not  to  say  himself,  but  Lady  Cath- 
erine, or  any  living  being  deeply  interested 
in  the  drama,  after  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
tract. Above  all,  it  was  much  too  late 
for  the  bride,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
quick  ageing  of  the  tribulation  of  a  few 
months,  was  still  a  timid,  docile  young 
womian  to  stand  forward  singly,  outraging 
all  authority  and  precedent,  and  break  off 
the  marriage  with  all  its  preparations 
completed,  to  be  solemnized  within ' 
twenty-four  hours.  Lady  Catherine  could  j 
not  tear  up  the  marriage  settlements,  burn 
the  special  license,  dismiss  in  dudgeon 
their  Graces  of  Salop  and  the  branches 
of  the  Luttrel  family  accommodated  in 
the  Salop  coach,  and  scandalize  Lady 
Stukely  by  sending  back  to  the  wars 
from  which  he  had  been  torn,  to  play  his 
part  and  get  his  portion  of  this  world's 
goods,  however  burdened,  the  innocent 
bridegroom  who,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  would  be  exposed  to  the  chief 
blame,  mortification,  and  ridicule  of  the 
miserable  failure.  No,  however  Lord 
Robert  might  have  been  brought  to  wel- 
come the  release  had  he  been  fully  en- 
lightened and  convinced  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  he  would  never 
consent  to  accept  the  alternative  at  this 


date.  Like  most  hot-headed,  simple- 
hearted,  blustering  men,  he  was  vain  and 
arrogant,  and,  though  not  rendered  thin- 
skinned  by  excessive,  essential  refine- 
ment, he  was  very  much  alive  to  the 
scorn  and  laughter  of  his  fellows.  He 
had  written  chivalrously  in  his  first  dim 
glimpse  of  Lady  Catherine's  misfortune, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  out 
■every  man  who  should  suggest  his  giving 
her  up.  If  she  gave  him  up  at  the  elev- 
enth hour  he  would  grind  his  teeth  and 
prepare  to  fight  all  round  the  whole  world 
whom  he  suspected  of  grinning  and  sneer- 
ing at  his  discomfiture. 

No  final  breaking-o£f  of  the  marriage 
could  be  in  those  days,  to  those  people 
—  not  with  Lady  Catherine  cut  to  the 
quick,  with  her  pride  —  and  the  young, 
gracious,  kindly  girl  had,  without  'know- 
ing it,  been  proud  in  her  own  way  —  laid 
in  the  very  dust,  her  mortal  nature 
frozen  in  its  vitals.  The  rupture  was 
impossible,  though  the  Duke  of  Salop 
was  moved  to  elevate  his  chin,  let  fall  his 
eyeglass,  and  murmur  to  his  congenial 
first-born,  "  Heavens  !  what  a  pill  it  is  for 
a  boy  like  poor  Bob  to  swallow,  though 
he  has  Oxham  to  gild  the  pill."  Though 
Lady  Stukely,  in  the  retirement  of  her 
darkened  room  and  great  bed,  beat  her 
hands  together  and  cried  weakly  by  way 
of  comforting  herself,  too,  out  of  the 
treasure-house  of  her  experience,  "  The 
lad  was  a  fine  lad,  and  he  is  staunch,  at 
least  he  will  not  rob  or  beat  my  Kitty." 

CHAPTER    III. 
THE  LAST   MEETING. 

Complete  change  of  scene  and  the 
climate  of  Portu,2jal  and  Spain  did  not 
suit  Lady  Catherine.  The  crushed  and 
wounded  woman  was  far  from  popular 
among  the  half  Bohemian  military  set  to 
which,  while  morbidly  shrinking  from 
strangers,  she  was  introduced.  Even 
the  pity  excited  by  the  sad  story  written  on 
her  young  face,  togetiier  with  the  honour 
due  to  her  rank,  rapidly  passed  into  the 
careless  contempt  which  coarse  minds 
are  apt  to  feel  when  they  are  constrained 
to  pity,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
privileges  which  they  would  respect,  re- 
main unclaimed.  Lord  Robert,  on  the 
contrary,  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
frank,  high-spirited  young  man,  who  had 
kept  his  word  at  all  hazards,  and  the 
skeleton  at  whose  feast  was  keenly  ap- 
preciated. His  gentlemanlike  forbear- 
ance with  his  wife's  peculiarities  was 
loudlv  commended,  while   the  avoidance 
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of  and  repugnance  to  Lady  Catherine, 
which  underhiy  the  indulgence,  was  over- 
looked and  escaped  remark. 

Within  a  year,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
quite  as  much  by  her  will  as  by  Lord 
Robert's,  Lady  Catherine  returned  with 
Sally  Judd  to  England. 

Lady  Catherine  was  not  without  a  call 
of  duty  summoning  her  home,  for  Lady 
Stukely  was  on  her  death-bed,  the  lin- 
gering, painless,  pathetically  peaceful 
death-bed,  in  all  the  centuries,  of  honest 
Christian  old  age  long  reconciled  to  its 
adversaries.  Lady  Catherine  waited 
dutifully  and  lovingly  by  the  bed  to 
which,  day  and  night,  summer  and  win- 
ter, came  without  the  prospect  of  change 
to  the  aged  woman,  save  the  great  change 
through  death  and  the  grave.  Like  all 
such  watchers  by  such  beds.  Lady  Cath- 
erine found  the  noise,  the  strife,  the  very 
bitterness  of  life,  stilled  and  sweetened 
in  the  half  solemn,  half  sweet,  wholly 
human  and  familiar  calmness.  Then 
came  another  of  the  turning-points  in 
Lady  Catherine's  life  — one  of  those  turn- 
ing-points silent  in  proportion  to  their 
importance,  and  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  better  left  in  silence. 

After  Lady  Stukely's  death,  Lady  Cath- 
erine began  to  cultivate  her  privileges, 
duties  and  tastes,  languidly  and  fitfully 
at  first,  always  more  steadily  and  success- 
fully. These  duties  included  returning 
to  society,  to  which  her  rank  and  fortune 
gave  her  an  unforfeited  passport,  and 
exchanging  civilities  with  the  Salop  fam- 
ily, for  nothing  had  happened  which  could 
legally  dissolve  Lady  Catherine's  mar- 
riage, and  she  was  still  to  be  considered 
and  coveted  by  Lord  Robert's  family  as 
a  rich,  childless  wife,  who,  if  Oxham 
must  eventually  go  back  to  a  Fortescue, 
had  yet  enough  in  her  power  to  render 
desirable  the  bridging  over  the  gulf  of 
incompatibility  between  her  and  Lord 
Robert. 

Lady  Catherine  improved  greatly  in 
health' and  brightened  altogether  —  she 
was  still  under  five-and-twenty  —  until 
she  attained  the  neutral  tint  of  being 
regarded  as  a  high-bred  example  in  the 
right  ordering  of  a  great  establishment,  a 
judge  and  ally  in  the  church  services 
established  to  convert  the  heathenness 
of  the  land,  and  in  the  elementary  schools 
which  Hannah  More  was  employed  in 
setting  agoing  to  inform  the  people's 
dense  ignorance,  in  cottage  aids,  in  sim- 
ple literature  and  art,  flowers  and  needle- 
work. Lady  Catherine  took  younger 
unmarried  women  under  her  chaperonage 


to  county  and  town  balls,  to  the  play,  to 
an  auction,  or  an  archery  meeting  —  at 
the  last  she  would  distribute  the  prizes 
and  be  spoken  of  as  pleasant-looking  in 
her  ladyhood  and  good-nature,  in  spite 
of  her  plainness.  She  resided  chiefly  at 
her  own  country-house  of  Oxham,  which 
had  not  received  its  master.  There  Lady 
Catherine's  rooms  were  not  only  stately 
but  cheerful  and  animated  with  their 
pleasant  home  and  country  view,  with 
her  birds,  her  pug,  her  Angola  cat,  her 
plants,  her  books,  her  worsted  work. 
These  rooms  were  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  Lady  Catherine's  cheerless 
foreign  apartments  —  empty  of  occupa- 
tion, devoid  of  ornament  —  where  she 
had  lodged  with  her  husband,  and  he  had 
paid  her  freezing,  goading  visits  of  cere- 
mony. 

For  outward  interest,  at  Oxham  Lady 
Catherine  had  her  friendly  neighbours  in 
general,  and  her  rector  in  particular  ; 
her  poultry,  pet  little  cows  and  ponies, 
as  well  as  pet  viUage  maids  and  lads,  old 
men  and  women,  all  the  innocent  kindly 
ties  of  an  innocent,  kindly  woman. 

Time  wore  on.  Lady  Catherine  heard 
the  public  news  from  rumour  and  the 
newspapers.  Lord  Robert  was  marching 
and  picquetting  under  broiling  suns  and 
rainy  moons,  reconnoitring  by  hedges 
and  in  ditches,  faring  on  chance  fare, 
playing  his  part  in  bloody  battles  and  des- 
perate assaults,  hav'ng  the  shine  taken 
out  of  the  man  as  well  as  out  of  his  uni- 
form. The  peace  of  1814  came  and  the 
allies  were  in  Paris  where  Lord  Robert 
tarried  with  other  disengaged  gentlemen. 
Another  whirlwind  broke  over  the  world 
when  the  lion  was  loose  again,  and  the 
destiny  of  a  quarter  of  the  world  to  be 
settled'  once  more.  The  battle  of  Water- 
loo followed,  with  the  hurrying  of  frantic 
couriers  east  and  west,  nortli  and  south, 
to  Russia,  Italy,  England  and  America, 
and  with  one  little  quaintly,  coldly  formal, 
yet  familiar,  school-boy  note  to  Lady 
Catherine  beginning  "  Dear  Lady  Cather- 
ine," and  ending  "  Your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Luttrel,"  certifying  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  peace 
was  about  to  be  established  at  last,  and 
Lord  Robert  Luttrel,  whose  name  Lady 
Catherine  bore,  was  among  the  trium- 
phant survivors.  A  throb  of  duty  and 
dignity,  perhaps  born  of  discipline,  de- 
spatched that  letter  ;  a  throb  of  duty  and 
dignity  acknowledged  it  fitly.  Nay,  more, 
when  Lord  Robert  was  safe  back  in  Eng- 
land only  to  find  that  his  agent,  from  hav- 
ing indulged  freely  in  the  land  mania  and 
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other  manias  which 
peace,  had  spent  the 
Robert,  not  being  a 

gamble  anywhere  and  at  any  odd  moment, 
had  been  too  continuously  and  busily  en- 
gaged on  active  service  to  fail  to  spare, 
he  was  persuaded  to  apply  through  his 
agent  and  his  wife's  agent  for  help  from 
Lady  Catherine  !  Why  not  ?  He  had 
not  robbed  —  not  to  say  beaten  her  — 
even  to  the  extent  marriage  might  have 
permitted  him  to  do.  He  had  not 
wronged  her  wilfully.  Destiny  had  been 
against  them  —  a  great  mutual  misfor- 
tune had  separated  them — he  thought. 
It  was  true  that  he  only  proposed  to 
borrow  from  Lady  Catherine  a  loan  to 
which  she  would  have  been  heartily  wel- 
come from  him,  had  she  required  or 
sought  it,  at  any  time  all  these  years. 

Lady  Catherine  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  over  this  request.  She  wrote  a 
generous  letter  ;  she  sent  immediate  and 
imperative  orders  to  her  agent  to  do 
what  he  could  for  Lord  Robert  in  his  em- 
barrassments incurred  while  he  was  serv- 
ing his  country. 

Lord  Robert's  circumstances  were 
righted,  and  more  years  —  a  decade,  two 
decades  —  slipped  by  rapidly,  as  the 
years  gather  momentum  and  speed,  in 
multiplying,  till  they  reach  the  appointed 
span  of  each  man  and  woman.  During 
the  interval  Lord  Robert  and  Lady  Cath- 
erine had  not  met  again  even  in  public, 
for  they  were  not  like  a  state  couple  com- 
pelled of  necessity  to  parade  their  misery 
and  make  a  mock  show  of  polite  greet- 
ings in  high  places  and  thoroughfares. 

Both  lived  mostly  in  the  country  at 
their  different  seats,  where  there  were 
several  shires  linked  together  to  form  a 
barrier  between  them.  When  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  were  in  town,  natu- 
rally they  were  in  different  sets.  They 
heard  of  each  other  —  shyly — and  a  little 
curiously  ;  Lord  Robert  of  Lady  Cather- 
ine, as  a  good  plain  woman,  who  might 
have  grown  twaddling  and  bigoted  in  his 
eyes,  but  who  could  be  trusted  not  to  dis- 
grace the  shred  of  connection  between 
them  ;  Lady  Catherine  of  Lord  Robert, 
as  roughened  and  louder  (since  even  a 
Lord  Robert  may  roughen  and  wax  louder 
by  campaigning),  offering  a  rude  version 
of  a  lordly  bearing — a  man  somewhat 
given  to  violent  exercise  even  of  his  law- 
ful power,  to  excesses  of  temper  in  public 
and  private,  and  addicted  to  those  who 
might  be  stigmatized  as  boon  companions 
in  his  man's  fastness  of  Chevington 
Friars,  but   still   not  by   any  means   re- 
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garded  as  a  man  beyond  the  pale  of 
society  and  social  esteem.  Sometimes 
comically  petty  details  floated  to  the  hus- 
band and  wife  of  their  respective  ways 
and  doings:  how  Lady  Catherine  would 
not  consent  to  adopt  a  wig,  but  wore  her 
own  silvering  hair  under  her  turban  or 
cap ;  how  Lord  Robert  had  shown  the 
fiercest  grizzled  muttonrchop  whiskers  at 
the  nearest  assizes  and  assize  ball ;  how 
Lady  Catherine  had  founded  a  home  for 
incurables,  including  the  blind  victims  of 
small-pox  ;  how  Lord  Robert  had  knocked 
down  a  refractory  postboy  —  to  be  sure 
the  postboy  had  been  brutal  to  his  horses 
as  well  as  insolent  to  his  employer — and 
after  teaching  the  man  a  lesson  in  hu- 
manity and  civility,  Lord  Robert  had 
promptly  administered  a  solatium  in  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  Lord 
Robert,  visiting  within  the  county  in 
which  Oxham  was  situated,  and  har- 
dened by  long  immunity  to  a  painful,  acci- 
dental encounter,  ventured  to  follow  the 
hunt  so  near  to  his  wife's  gates,  that 
when  he  was  badly  thrown,  hers  hap- 
pened to  be  the  nearest  house  within 
several  miles. 

The  members  of  the  hunt  who  were  on 
the  spot,  and  who  knew  the  gentleman 
and  his  story,  consulted  together  and 
fidgeted  a  good  deal  before  they  arranged 
that  he  should  be  carried  to  Oxham. 
They  did  not  apprehend  the  fall  to  be 
fatal,  though  ribs  were  broken  and  un- 
known internal  injuries  loomed  in  the 
background,  but  delay  and  such  insuf- 
ficient accommodxition  as  any  of  the 
neighbouring  farm-houses  could  afford, 
might  well  have  the  worst  consequences 
in  the  case  of  a  heavy  elderly  man,  whose 
constitution  had  been  tried  by  active 
foreign  service.  It  was  quite  within 
men's  memories  how  the  late  Duke  of 
Dorset  had  met  with  his  accident  when 
hunting  with  Lord  Powerscourt's  har- 
riers over  in  Ireland,  and  had  risen 
without  assistance,  and  run  half  a  dozen 
yards  across  the  furrows  before  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Robert  had  re- 
covered his  senses  and  was  fit  to  be  told 
what  was  the  most  likely  place  for  a  gen- 
tleman hurt  on  the  hunting-field  to  be 
taken  to,  and  could  enter  his  objections 
if  his  alienation  from  his  wife  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  could  not  seek  shel- 
ter under  her  roof  in  circumstances  when 
a  man  would  not  turn  his  enemy's  dog 
from  the  door. 

Lord  Robert  made  no  objection.     Per- 
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haps  his  head  was  not  clear  yet,  perhaps 
he  was  conscious  of  greater  injuries  than 
men  guessed  at,  and  judged  that  he  might 
as  well  die  at  Oxham  as  elsewhere,  if 
there  were  not  a  certain  propriety  in  its 
master  drawing  his  last  breath  there, 
though  he  had  never  crossed  the  thresh- 
old before.  Whatever  the  reason,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  Lord  Robert  gave 
a  gruff  consent  to  the  movement. 

Lady  Catherine  was  from  home  for  the 
day,  gone  to  superintend  her  home  for 
incurables,  when  the  anxious  group  with 
Lord  Robert  on  men's  shoulders  in  their 
centre,  arrived,  but  the  servants  were 
ready  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  in 
Lady  Catherine's  absence,  and  to  render 
every  assistance. 

Sally  Judd,  a  sagacious,  responsible 
old  woman,  in  her  black  silk  gown  and 
white  silk  shawl,  was  forward  to  help  and 
relieve  an  old  master  and  acquaintance. 

Lord  Robert  recognized  Sally  as  she 
plied  him  with  restoratives. 

"  Well,  how  are  you,  Sally  ?  How  has 
the  world  gone  with  you  .?  "  he  inquired 
faintly,  not  proving  himself  abashed  or 
overcome  by  more  than  pain  and  giddi- 
ness. 

"  Middling  well,  my  lord  ;  but  I'm 
main  sorry  that  you've  met  with  this 
toss,"  answered  Sally,  discreetly. 

"The  old  man,"  was  her  verdict,  when 
she  turned  away,  "  I'll  warrant  his  con- 
science feels  none  the  guiltier  nor  the 
tenderer." 

Sally,  like  many  people,  confounded 
conscience  with  capacity  of  feeling,  and 
then,  as  if  aware  of  her  injustice,  she 
added  emphatically,  "  Which  I  never 
said  Lord  Robert  was  either  a  very  bad 
man,  or  a  very  bad  master,  but  he  was 
found  wanting  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
himself  and  my  lady,  as  they  were  pulled 
up  and  brought  to  book  for  what  had 
brought  and  what  kep'  'em  together  ;  and 
when  they  were  like  to  go  clean  distraught 
with  the  beggary  which  the  small-pox  had 
left  behind  it  for  their  portion.  Lady 
Catherine  has  lived  it  down,  and  grown  a 
well-to-do  woman  again  —  why  should  she 
not?  But  the  two  are  crossing  each 
other's  paths  afresh  when  —  as  sure  as  I 
ever  seed  it  in  a  man's  eyes — there's 
death  in  his  path,  let  them  doctors  say 
what  they  will.  Eh,  it  mun  be  no  less  than 
death  that  sends  Lord  Robert  here  at  this 
hour  of  the  day.  What  will  my  lady  think  ? 
daisy  me  knows  the  upshot  !  "  finished 
Sally,  appealing  to  a  mysterious  and  yet 
familiar  oracle. 

The    doctors,    soon    summoned,    saw 


cause  to  dread  such  irreparable  evil  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  precipitate  matters 
by  removing  Lord  Robert  from  the  couch 
in  the  morning-room,  Lady  Catherine's 
own  room,  to^^which  he  had  been  first 
taken  in  the  confusion  and  consternation. 
There  he  dozed  for  the  rest  of  the  short 
autumn  day,  occasionally  roused  to  take 
what  medicines  were  tried  by  the  assid- 
uous watchers,  occasionally  rousing  him- 
self with  a  start  of  fitful  recollection  to 
the  scene  and  circumstances.  How  dif- 
ferent this  room  was  from  other  rooms 
he  recollected  !  He  was  so  fond  of  ani- 
mals that  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death  made  him  have  a  perception  of  the 
presence  of  Lady  Catherine's  pets,  and 
transported  his  half  wandering  imagina- 
tion to  her  out-of-door  favourites,  which 
would  have  been  his  favourites  too,  or 
brothers  and  sisters  to  his  favourites.  He 
had  entertained  a  boyish  admiration  for 
bright  colours  and  pleasant  outlines, 
though  he  had  not  known  how,  in  amend- 
ing the  stiff,  bare  details  of  his  single 
man's  house  at  Chevington  Friars,  to 
put  in  practice  the  taste  which  was  now 
instinctively,  and  with  an  absence  of  the 
reasoningfaculty,  gratified.  '' By  George  ! 
it's  nice  —  I  have  not  seen  so  nice  a  room 
for  a  long  time,"  he  muttered  gently.  In 
one  of  his  waking  moments  Lord  Robert's 
eyes  fell  on  the  handwriting  of  a  letter 
lying  on  the  little  table  close  to  his  couch, 
and  it  roused  him  with  a  sense  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  spider-legged  characters. 
Surely  that  was  his  sister  Jane's  hand- 
writing.'' How  long  was  it  since  she  had 
written  to  him  ?  Yet  he  and  Jenny  used 
to  be  good  friends  long  ago.  In  his  selfish 
bachelor  and  widower  habits  he  had 
grown  out  of  knowledge  of  the  old  place 
and  the  old  people.  Lady  Catherine 
seemed  to  know  more  of  them  than  he 
knew. 

Thus  life  and  consciousness  ebbed  and 
flowed,  and  was  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
before  Lady  Catherine  at  last  returned 
from  her  "  home,"  and  was  told  of  who 
had  been  brought  to  her  door,  and  in 
what  state  he  came.  After  a  great  effort, 
she  entered  the  room  where  he  lay,  while 
the  doctors  and  attendants  drew  off  to 
the  farthest  window,  whispered  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders  imperceptibly 
—  the  men  of  them  because  they  could 
not  allow  themselves  any  other  display  of 
feeling  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  the  women, 
who  shook  their  heads  and  wiped  their 
eyes,  men  and  women  turning  their  backs 
on  the  couple's  last  meeting,  to  be  quick- 
ly succeeded  by  a  last  parting. 
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A  final  flash  of  intelligence  sprang  into 
Lord  Robert's  eyes  with  Lady  Cather- 
ine's presence,  and  enabled  him  to  take 
it  in,  in  its  entireness,  for  a  brief  moment. 
Lady  Catherine  was  still  in  the  dimity 
gown  and  garden  bonnet  in  which  she 
had  gone  on  her  accustomed  morning 
avocations.  Her  face  was  simply  what 
it  would  be  in  her  coffin  — a  face  deeply 
scarred  and  blemished  by  small-pox,  but 
the  blurredness  of  the  features,  the 
blearedness  of  the  eyes,  the  scantiness  of 
the  hair,  were  gone  with  the  recentness 
of  the  attack  and  the  weak  health  which 
had  helped  to  occasion  them.  Age  had 
softened  the  destruction  worked  by  dis- 
ease as  it  softens  most  destructions,  and, 
like  the  grey  lichens  and  mosses  which 
cling  to  and  surmount  ruins,  Lady  Cath- 
erine's white  iiair  served  as  powder  to 
touch  tenderly  and  even  to  crown  the 
wreck  of  her  beauty.  Her  expression 
has  passed  from  the  intuitive  gladness, 
and  then  the  boundless  despair  of  the 
girl,  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  old 
woman  who  has  learnt  self-forgetfulness 
and  with  it  self-respect,  patience,  sympa- 
thy. If  Lord  Robert  had  possessed  the 
strength  he  could  have  rubbed  his  eyes, 
though  he  had  but  to  shut  them  in  order 
to  recall  the  hopeless,  forlorn  girl  in  the 
neglected,  ugly  invalid  dress  who  had 
been  an  intolerable  offence  to  all  his  per- 
ceptions when  she  had  been  out  with  him 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Lady  Catherine  gazed  down  with  brim- 
ming eyes  and  quivering  lips  on  the  pros- 
trate figure  of  her  once  gallant  bride- 
groom, on  the  helpless  bulk,  the  swollen 
discoloured  face,  the  iron-grey  hair  damp 
and  in  disorder,  the  breathing  becoming 
always  more  laboured  and  stertorous. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  your  acci- 
dent. Lord  Robert,"  she  said  tremulous- 
ly, touching  him  lightly  in  token  of  rec- 
onciliation, with  an  open,  friendly, 
shaking  old  ivory  hand. 

He  answered  her  irrelevantly,  and 
with  a  groan. 

"  Lady  Catherine,"  he  said,  striving  to 
keep  steady  the  heavy  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  "  if  you  had  been  spared  as  you  were 
when  I  knew  you  first  (by  heavens  !  you 
were  the  loveliest,  sweetest  creature), 
you  would  have  been  the  happiest  as 
well  as  the  finest  woman  in  England." 

He  spoke  in  a  high  strained  key,  as  if 
he  sought  to  make  her  believe  so  much 
in  their  mutual  justification. 

"Ah!  never  mind;  that  is  all  past," 
she  sighed,  hastily. 

"  Past,"  he  repeated  in  the  same  kev  ; 


"  and  I  am  dead  beat,  but  I  wish  that, 
knowing  everything,  I  had  it  all  to  begin 
and  do  over  again." 

"The  first  thing  that  you  have  to  do 
over  again,  is  to  get  well  and  be  about 
once  more." 

She  tried  to  speak  encouragingly  while 
humouring  his  fancy. 

But  Lord  Robert  had  ceased  to  see  or 
hear  her.  His  beginning  and  doing  all 
over  again  was  not  to  be  in  this  world  ! 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SCHOLARS  AND   FRIARS: 

A  CHAPTER  IN   THE   HISTORY  OF   ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL  STRIFE. 

About  a  year  ago  the  University  of 
Paris  acquired  an  ephemeral  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  politicians.  The  still 
waters  of  its  history  were  harassed  by 
greedy  theorists,  whose  drag-nets  were 
at  work  night  and  day  in  the  search  for 
facts  of  some  educational  importance, 
wherewithal  to  garnish  parliamentary 
repasts  and  regale  political  adherents. 
During  this  hour  of  turmoil,  the  dilet- 
tante historian  packed  up  his  rod  and 
line,  and  sighed  to  think  that  his  quiet 
haunts  were  mobbed  by  a  crew  of  grasp- 
ing statisticians,  whose  noisy  labours 
were  incompatible  with  his  meditation 
and  tranquil  sport.  They  are  gone,  how- 
ever ;  the  tumult  has  subsided,  and  the 
waters  have  settled  down  into  their 
wonted  somnolence,  so  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  ply  his  rod,  secure  at  least  of 
obtaining  some  dainty  prize,  rejected  as 
worthless  by  these  utilitarian  fishermen. 
Fact,  perhaps,  has  been  exhausted,  but 
fancy  and  romance  remain,  and  these 
latter  only  it  is  our  province  to  discover. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  look  for  ro- 
mance in  the  clumsy  Latin  of  Duboullay, 
or  the  antiquated  French  of  his  trans- 
lator Crevier,  in  whose  dry  analysis  his- 
tory is  so  mummified,  that  it  would  seem 
to  crumble  at  a  touch ;  and,  indeed, 
neither  of  these  authors  rises  above  the 
level  of  pedantic  archaeologists,  wanting 
the  naivete  oi  the  early  chroniclers,  and 
equally  innocent  of  the  philosophic  in- 
sight of  modern  historians.  Neverthe- 
less, they  tell  a  plain  story  plainly,  and 
leave  its  illustration  and  enlivenment  to 
others.  It  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to 
extract  from  their  works  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  real  historical  romance,  and 
present  it  to  the  reader  in  a  more 
modern  dress.     Not  for  its  general  his- 
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torical  importance,  nor  yet  for  its  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  education,  has 
this  subject  been  chosen,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  presents  an  attractive  study  of 
human  passions  drawn  out  and  character- 
ized with  dramatic  exactness,  the  whole 
action  dividing  itself  into  acts  and  scenes 
while  centring  continually  round  a  few 
principal  figures.  We  see  exhibited  in 
this  drama  ambition  developing  in  slow 
stages  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy  out 
of  the  most  intense  and  heartfelt  humil- 
ity ;  grasping  at  power,  at  first  cautiously, 
then  with  an  utter  disregard  for  appear- 
ances—  as  it  were,  first  lifting,  then 
flinging  away  the  cloak  ; — jealousy  and 
mutual  distrust  brought  into  collision 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  friars, 
supported  by  the  Church,  which  ought  to 
have  been  neutral ;  stubborn  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  ;  passionate 
appeals  to  unjust  judges,  and  stout  de- 
mands for  liberty.  There  is  a  climax 
and  an  anti-climax: — oppression  gains 
the  day,  but  spends  its  strength  upon 
the  effort,  and  justice  follows  with  limp- 
ing steps  to  overtake  the  guilty,  and  pull 
down  the  mighty  from  his  seat. 

Before  the  curtain  rises,  however,  let 
us  compare  the  position  of  the  students 
and  the  friars  *  at  Paris  previous  to  their 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Paris,  that  is, 
intellectual  Paris  (the  university  is  not 
mentioned  till  about  1208),  had  grown  up 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  grad- 
ually swelling  its  numbers,  and  extending 
its  influence,  until  in  the  twelfth  it  was 
the  intellectual  heart  of  Europe,  which 
gathered  in  the  warm  blood  of  science 
and  learning,  to  send  it  rushing  forth 
again  through  all  the  arteries  and  veins, 
rousing  the  distant  and  torpid  members 
of  Christendom  with  its  quick  and  con- 
tinuous pulsations.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  university  life  became  fixed 
and  formal,  the  students  grouped  them- 
selves according  to  the  nature  of  their 
studies,  degrees  were  given  and  officers 
elected,  the  whole  forming  an  intellec- 
tual guild,  self-governing,  and  self- 
organizing.  This  could  not  take  place 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  watchful 
neighbours  ;  the  Provost  of  Paris  dis- 
covered within  his  jurisdiction  this  im- 
periu7n   in    imperio,   the     Chancellor   of 


*  I  have  called  the  two  parties  students  (or  scholars) 
and  friars.  Of  course  the  friars  were  students  also, 
I'Ut  as  regular  ecclesiastics  they  ke  .t  aloof  from  the 
ecular  students  who  really  formed  the  university,  and 
are  always  called  "  the  students"  or  "  the  scholars"  of 
Paris. 


Notre  Dame  felt  a  like  loss  of  authority, 
and  these  two  combined  to  harass,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  destroying  the  new 
university.  But  justice  was  on  the  side 
of  the  students,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
tention, resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Great  Secession  of  1228-31,  the  univer 
sity  was  finally  re-established  on  a  still 
firmer  basis,  its  jurisdiction  secured,  and 
its  relations  to  the  provost  and  chancel- 
lor established  by  law.  So  things  con- 
tinued in  peace  and  harmony,  till  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  mendicants  caused  a 
new  danger  to  the  university  from  within, 
as  formidable  as  that  which  she  had 
already  combated  from  without. 

In  the  history  of  the  Latin  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  there  is  no 
period  so  intensely  interesting  as  that 
which  saw  the  rise  of  the  mendicant 
orders.  It  seemed  as  if  carnal  Rome  had 
renevved  her  spiritual  life,  and  struck  out 
a  new  path,  which  might  lead  to  eternal 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Reli- 
gion had  become  the  neglected  privilege 
of  an  aristocracy.  Innocent  III.  was 
himself  the  great  aristocrat,  and  his 
clergy,  if  they  preached  at  all,  addressed 
themselves  only  to  hearers  of  gentle 
blood.  All  above  this  level  were  faithful 
to  Rome,  but  there  seems  much  reasom 
to  believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  below  it 
were  rapidly  sinking  into  heresy.  The: 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  appeared^ 
on  the  scene  just  in  time  to  arrest  the- 
progress  of  decay.  They  came  declar- 
edly to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  not- 
arrayed  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen,  like  the 
Papal  envoys,  but  humbled  in  dust  and 
ashes.  So  striking  was  the  contrast,"  so 
sudden  the  awakening  of  humanity  to  a 
sense  of  amazement  at  the  state  of  things 
revealed  in  the  Church,  that  the  mendi- 
cants rose  as  if  by  magic  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  the  university  shows  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  advancement  upon  men 
prepared  for  the  scorn  rather  than  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  When  the 
mendicants  first  came  to  Paris  (about 
1220  A.D.)  it  was  in  the  guise  of  humble 
applicants  for  favour  ;  they  did  not  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  honours  or 
offices,  they  merely  begged  for  the 
crumbs  of  learning  that  fell  from  the 
scholars'  tables.  To  such  men  the  uni- 
versity gladly  opened  her  arms ;  both 
orders  were  received,  and  houses  were 
bestowed  upon  them  by  pious  bene- 
factors. They  applied  themselves  to 
study  with  all  the  ardour  of  men  who  haa 
renounced     the     world  —  but    even    ia. 
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study  the  snares  of  the  world  beset  them. 
Mediaeval  universities  were  eminently 
calculated  to  vitiate  the  character  of 
clever  students,  and  beget  in  them  a  love 
of  display.  The  schools  of  disputation 
encouraged  wit  and  learning,  but  their 
effect  upon  the  mind  was  essentially 
dangerous  to  the  heart.  Within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  university,  moreover,  there 
were  distinctions  coveted  by  scholars, 
the  doctor's  degree,  the  proctorship  and 
the  office  of  rector,  all  objects  of  conten- 
tion to  violent  and  hostile  factions,  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the 
mendicants  had  kept  their  hearts  pure  in 
this  dangerous  atmosphere,  with  all  the 
irritamenta  of  ambition  at  work  around 
them. 

We  cannot  be  astonished  therefore  to 
hear  that  in  ten  short  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  the  humble  friars  at  Paris, 
ambition  and  pride  were  found  lurking 
beneath  the  black  cloaks  of  the  preach- 
ers and  the  grey  hoods  of  the  minorities. 
They  aspired  to  professorial  chairs, 
though  it  was  only  by  violence  to  their 
oaths  that  they  could  accept  the  ordinary 
degrees.  Nor  were  they  content  with 
aspiring  to  equality  :  they  wished  to  up- 
root secular  instruction  altogether,  to 
monopolize  the  honours  of  learning,  and 
.alone  dominate  the  schools.  In  1244  the 
Dominicans  had  obtained  a  bull  from 
Innocent  IV.  ordering  the  university  to 
admit  them  to  a  share  of  its  academic 
honours.  But  there  was  still  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  ;  they  could  not,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  vows,  apply  for  degrees  — 
how  were  they  to  obtain  them  otherwise  ? 
For  five  long  years  the  representatives  of 
the  friar-preachers  besieged  the  pontifical 
throne  with,  a  petition  that  degrees  might 
be  lawfully /br^^^  upon  deserving  mem- 
bers of  their  order.  Innocent  was  deaf 
to  these  appeals,  and  his  sudden  decease 
was  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to 
the  malignancy  of  the  Dominicans,  so 
that  "  Save  us  from  the  prayers  of  the 
preachers,"  became  a  by-word  with  flieir 
enemies.  The  university  was  jealous  of 
her  rights,  and  with  good  reason.  The 
Dominicans  had  seized  their  opportunity 
during  the  secession,  and  in  collusion 
with  the  papal  legate  had  established  a 
chair  of  theology.  To  this  act  they  had 
without  difficulty  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Chancellor  and  Chapter  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  university  on  its  return  to 
Paris,  after  the  short  exile  of  the  seces- 
sion, was  still  embroiled  with  the  Church, 
and  was  not  in  a  position  to  notice  this 
flagrant  usurpation.     Not  long  after  the 
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[  Dominicans  established  a  seccond  chair 
'of  theology,  and   upon  these   two  chairs 
!  they  placed  Albert  the  Great  and    Hugh 
j  of  St.  Cher,  whose  talents  and  world-wide 
celebrity  attracted   crowds  of    students, 
I  and  augmented  the  glory  while  adding  to 
the  numbers  of  the  preaching  fraternity. 
j  The  Franciscans  were  not  slow  in  imitat- 
j  ing  this  example.     Alexander   Hales,  the 
!  great  English   theologian,  was  already  a 
j  doctor  of  some  standing  when  he  sudden- 
ly embraced  the  profession  of  St.   Fran- 
cis.    With    the  oath  of    humility    fresh 
upon  his  lips  he  opened  his  class-rooms 
as  before,  and  none    dared   oppose    this 
act  on  the  part  of  so  famous    a   teacher. 
Thus  the    Franciscans    also   acquired  a 
chair  of  theology. 

The  secular  members  of  the  university 
were  in  dismay.  Of  the  twelve  chairs  in 
theology,  three  had  always  belonged  to 
the  canons  of  Notre  Dame,  one  to  each 
of  the  regular  brotherhoods  affiliated  to 
the  university,  the  Val  des  Ecoliers,  the 
Cistercians,  the  Prasmonstratensians,  and 
the  Trinitarians.  Of  the  remaining 
seven  chairs  three  were  now  appropriat- 
ed by  the  mendicants  alone,  and  only 
two  remained  for  secular  students.  A 
complaint  was  heard  that  theology  was  in 
danger  of  being  totally  neglected  by  the 
seculars,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those 
rewards  of  learning  which  stimulate  ap- 
j  plication  and  encourage  talent. 

The  doctors  of  theology  assembled  to 
discuss    this    serious    matter,  and    very 
wisely  decided  that  thenceforth  no  body 
I  of  regulars   belonging   to  the  university 
should  have    more  than    one  professor's 
'chair.     It  was  easier  to  judge,  however, 
'  than  to  execute  judgment.     The   Domin- 
jicans  refused   to  yield    up  their    second 
I  chair.     This  happened  in   1252.     In  1253 
I  a    circumstance    occurred  v/hich    embit- 
I  tered  the  contest  and    hastened  a  catas- 
trophe.    Some  students  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  by   the  royal  archers  for 
:  engaging  in  a  street  fray.     A  "cessation 
I  of    lectures "    was   secretly   proposed   as 
:  the  surest  means  of  vindicating  the  privi- 
;  leges  of  the  university.     The  design  was 
I  acceptable  to  all  save   only  the   two   Do- 
i  minican  doctors  and  the  Franciscan,  who 
not  only  put  their  veto  on   the   measure, 
I  but  even  revealed   the  intentions   of  the 
\  university    to    the    outer     world.     Now 
I  though  secrecy    of  debate  was  not   en- 
joined by  law,  it  was  an  established   cus- 
j  tom,  and  those  who  violated  it  were   con- 
'  sidered  enemies  to  the  intellectual  repub- 
lic.    The  university  was  in  great  wrath, 
'  and  in   order  to   censure  as  strongly   as 
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possible  such  a  breach  of  etiquette,  a 
decree  was  proposed  and  carried,  declar- 
ing that  for  the  future  no  one  should  be 
made  master  of  arts,  until  he  had  sworn 
to  accept  the  solemn  conclusions  of  the 
assembled  body  as  determined  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority,  and  to  keep  their  de- 
liberations a  profound  secret.  To  this 
new  law  the  Dominicans  assented,  but 
with  the  irritating  proviso,  "So  long  as 
the  conclusions  contain  nothing  unlawful 
for  a  friar-preacher  to  comply  with."  The 
university  lost  patience.  It  cut  off  the 
Dominicans  from  all  connection  with  its 
own  body,  and  deprived  their  two  pro- 
fessors of  the  theological  chairs.  Such 
was  the  declaration  of  war. 

Soon  after  this,  the  imprisoned  students 
(in  whose  behalf  the  "cessation"  had 
been  declared)  having  been  restored  to 
liberty,  the  university  re-opened  her  class- 
rooms and  returned  to  her  labours.  But 
the  Dominicans  meanwhile  had  slan- 
dered her  at  court  and  to  the  pope.  Al- 
fonso of  Poictiers,  who  was  Regent  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  St.  Louis  on  his  first 
crusade,  was  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
interfering,  while  Innocent  IV.  was  so 
far  wrought  upon,  as  to  command  the 
temporary  restoration  of  the  Dominicans 
as  members  of  the  university,  pending 
the  trial  of  their  cause  by  arbitra- 
tion. A  war  of  chicanery  and  abuse  in 
which  the  subtle  friars  seem  to  have 
far  excelled  their  opponents,  occupied 
the  interval  between  these  appeals  and 
the  papal  judgment.  Innocent  appointed 
arbiters,  but  the  wily  Dominicans  wearied 
him  with  unfounded  objections  against 
all  whom  they  thought  adverse  to  their 
cause,  until  he  had  given  them  a  judge 
after  their  own  hearts  in  Luke,  canon  of 
Notre  Dame.  Luke  was  no  sooner  as- 
sured of  his  powers  by  letters  from  Rome, 
than  without  so  much  as  giving  due 
warning  to  the  university,  he  declared 
the  masters  of  arts  of  that  body  suspend- 
ed from  their  functions,  and  published 
this  insulting  notice  in  every  parish 
church  of  the  capital.  The  university 
treated  his  measures  with  silent  contempt. 
It  had  already  lodged  an  appeal  against 
him  at  Rome,  suspecting  his  partiality 
towards  the  friars,  and  was  now  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result.  There  followed  a 
short  period  of  expectation,  during  which 
the  two  parties  insulted  each  other  with 
malignant  ingenuity,  and  even  resorted 
to  occasional  acts  of  violence.  Each 
sought  to  gain  friends  :  the  mendicants 
continued  to  enlist  in  their  cause  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  court,  while  the  university 


sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  bishops  of 
France,  imploring  the  aid  of  some  as  old 
members  of  its  body,  of  all  as  natural 
enemies  to  the  upstart  and  ambitious 
mendicants. 

At  this  critical  moment  an  event  oc- 
curred which  weighed  down  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  mendicants.  Innocent 
IV.,  once  their  closest  ally,  but  of  late  in- 
clined to  check  them  in  the  career  of 
worldly  ambition  upon  which  they  were 
so  clearly  entering,  died  suddenly  and 
left  his  place  to  be  filled  by  Alexander 
IV.  (1254).  The  new  Pope  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  disclose  his  partiality  for  the 
friars  :  his  first  act  was  the  repeal  of  a  de- 
cree by  which  Inno::ent  had  subjected 
them  to  episcopal  control :  every  other 
measure  of  this  pontiff  was  similarly  in 
their  favour  :  he  became  their  tool,  al- 
most their  slave. 

But  if  the  friars  thus  found  a  leader  ca- 
pable of  wielding  even  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  the  scholars  also  found  a 
puissant  champion  to  maintain  their 
cause  and  encourage  them  in  a  bold 
stand  against  papal  oppression.  This 
champion  was  the  celebrated  William  of 
St.  Amour,  native  of  the  village  of  that 
name  in  Franche-Comtd,  and  doctor  of 
theology,  one  of  the  few  secular  doctors. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled, 
"The  Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  spe- 
ciously professing  to  be  a  denunciation 
of  the  new  heresies  rife  in  Europe,  but 
really  a  covert  though  unmistakable  satire 
upon  the  mendicant  fraternities.  His 
accusations  breathed  all  the  bitter  spirit 
of  personal  hostility,  and  could  not  but 
reach  their  true  aim  in  the  consciences 
of  the  friars  themselves.  Not  content 
with  thus  attacking  them,  he  ventured  to 
ridicule  and  condemn  the  first  principle 
ofnheir  order  —  the  profession  of  men- 
dicancy itself.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  attack  was  fraught  with 
personal  danger  to  the  writer,  as  any  con- 
demnation of  mendicancy  was  a  reflec- 
tion* upon  the  popes  who  had  favoured 
it,  and  more  especially  upon  Alexander, 
who  showed  such  open  partiality  to  the  two 
orders.  Crevier  charges  St.  Amour  with 
falsity  in  veiling  his  sentiments  by  giving 
his  accusations  a  pretended  aim  while 
none  could  fail  to  see  their  real  bearing. 
The  very  thinness  and  transparency  of 
the  veil  is  his  excuse.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  daring  of  a  man  who  should 
thus,  even  indirectly,  wage  war  upon  the 
spoilt  children  of  the  papacy.  St.  Amour 
certainly  combined  the  fox  with  the  lion, 
but  no  deceit  at  least  can  be  charged  oq 
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a  man  who  could  so  boldly  maintain  his 
doctrines  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and 
we  cannot  forget  that  this  "falsity"  of 
St,  Amour  was  necessary  to  save  both 
him  and  his  partisans  from  certain 
destruction. 

The  friars  seized  the  opportunity  of 
their  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  to 
demand  the  condemnation  of  St.  Amour's 
book.  But  the  university  could  retaliate 
in  kind.  Unfortunately  for  the  friars  a 
work  had  appeared  accredited  to  one  of 
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versity  who  should  refuse  to  accept    the 
decision  of  the  Pope. 

In  order  to  elude  this  heavy  blow  the 
scholars  had  recourse  to  a  clever  artifice. 
Pretending  that  they  had  by  common 
consent  severed  the  ties  which  bound 
them  in  a  community,  they  met  the  papal 
commissioners  with  smiling  faces,  and 
informed  them  that  the  university  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  admit  the  Dominicans,  for  the 
body   corporate  was    defunct.     We    can 


their  own  order,  wMch  was  thrust  upon  I  imagine  the  vexation  of  the  commis- 
the  Pope  for  condemnation  at  the  same  sioners  whose  bulls  of  excommunication, 
time  as  "The  Perils."  Dean  Milman  being  made  out  against  students  of  the 
has  so  thoroughly  explained  the  circum-}  university,  were  now  merely  waste  paper, 
stances  which  produced  and  disseminated  ;  The  spiritual    thunders  shook  the  air 


the  "  Eternal  Gospel  "  of  Abbot  Joacchin 
and  the  "Introduction"  to  that  work, 
and  has  so  fully  discussed  their  author- 
ship, that  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  though  the  Franciscans  alone  were 
intimately  associated  with  this  book  and 
its  doctrines,  the  Dominicans  also  were 
not  free  from  some  taint  of  Joacchinism, 
and  their  enemies  took  prompt  advantage 
of  the  circumstance.  Throughout  the 
contest  between  the  university  and  the 
mendicants,  these  two  works,  "  The 
Perils  of  the  Last  Times  "  and  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  are 
continually  re-appearing. 

With  the  year  1255  appeared  a  cele- 
brated bull  of  Alexander  IV.,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  place  the  heel  of 
the   mendicants  upon  the    head    of    the 


vam  :  there  were  no  longer  any  members 
of  the  university  to  suffer  excommunica- 
tion. 

Of  course  such  a  farce,  though  it  served 
the  purpose  in  baffling  the  commission- 
ers, was  naturally  played  out  very  soon  ; 
the  scholars  wished  to  exclude  the  friars, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  retire  from 
the  scene  and  leave  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  university  to  their  enemies. 
Accordingly,  while  many  of  the  masters 
left  Paris  as  if  on  secession  (it  happened 
to  be  vacation  time,  and  the  act  might 
serve  to  frighten  lovers  of  the  university 
with  that  idea,  while  it  was  really  the 
natural  thing  to  do),  those  who  remained, 
acting  individually  and  entirely  on  their 
own  responsibility,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  pope  complaining  of  his  unjust  par- 
tiality to  the   mendicants.     They  did  not 


university.     It  is  known  as  the  bull  Quasi ,  write  as  members  of   the    university,  but 


Lignum.  The  decree  cutting  off  the 
Dominicans  from  the  university  was  an- 
nulled, and  the  chancellor  was  authorized 
to  grant  licences  (that  is,  licences  to  teach, 
or  degrees)  to  all  whom  he  should  con- 
sider worthy  of  the  honour  without  dis- 
tinction of  seculars  and  regulars.  Nor 
was  this  all  :  not  only  were  the  Domini- 
cans to  receive  degrees  without  hin- 
drance, but  they  were  even  to  create  ^s 
many  chairs  of  theology  as  they  should 
think  fit.  The  "  cessations  "  of  the  uni- 
versity, moreover,  were  only  to  be  de- 
clared when  the  measure  had  received 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  three-fourths 


very  plainly  stated  the  impossibility  of 
their  remaining  to  study  in  Paris  unpro- 
tected by  those  privileges  of  which  the 
bull  Quasi  Lignum  had  robbed  them. 
"Our  cessations  alone,"  they  said,  "as- 
sure the  redress  of  injustice,  and  if  this 
decree  be  carried  out,  even  these  are  no 
longer  available.  The  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy, composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
canons  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the  regu- 
lar fraternities,  has  no  feeling  for  the 
wrongs  of  artists  [members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts]  who  are  for  the  most  part 
solitary  exiles  in  a  strange  country. 
They  thwart  all  our  plans,  and  if  this  law 


in  each  faculty.  The  power  of  vetoing,  be  observed  will  be  able  to  veto  every 
cessations  was  thus  handed  over  to  the  '  one  of  our  measures.  Thus  are  we  led 
mendicants,  who  would  always  be  able  j  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter."  The  writers 
to  muster  at  least  a  strong  minority,  if !  then  hint  at  a  secession,  but  evidently 
not  a  majority,  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  I  for  the  sake  of  effect  only  ;  they  knew 
and  thus  hamper  every  act  of  the  univer- '  better  than  to  leave  another  gap  for  the 
sity.  Lastly,  the  papal  commissioners  mendicants  to  creep  in  by  ;  they  even 
were  authorized  to  pronounce  excommu-  kept  their  class  rooms  open,  acting  how- 
nication  upon  every  member  of  the   uni-  ever  entirely  as    individuals.     The    Do- 
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minicans  meanwhile  also  kept  their  class- 
rooms open,  and  even  celebrated  the 
promotion  of  their  members  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  with  some  pomp  ;  the  ceremo- 
nial, be  it  observed,  was  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  band  of  royal  archers, 
lest  the  jealous  scholars  should  interfere. 

It  is  at  this  crisis  that  William  of  St. 
Amour  comes  into  prominence  as  the 
champion  of  the  scholars.  He  had  re- 
turned from  Rome,  where  he  had  pre- 
sented to  Alexander  the  complaints  of 
the  university,  and  was  now  in  Paris, 
exposed  to  all  the  malignant  fury  of  the 
mendicants.  They  first  brought  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  diocesan  for 
some  petty  charge  which  was  easily  re- 
futed. Then  followed  a  more  odious 
attempt.  He  was  charged  before  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  with  having  read  in  sev- 
eral assemblies  of  friends  and  pupils  a 
libel  defamatory  of  the  pope.  William 
appeared  to  answer  the  bishop's  sum- 
mons, but  his  false  accuser  did  not  ven- 
ture to  confront  him.  The  bishop,  a 
friend  of  the  mendicants,  hesitated  about 
pronouncing  his  acquittal;  but  William 
cleared  himself  on  oath,  supported  by  no 
less  than  4,000  students,  his  compurga- 
tors, and  was  at  last  solemnly  absolved 
from  the  charge. 

These  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  at- 
tempts by  the  friars  to  defame  their  op- 
ponents could  only  serve  to  discredit 
their  own  cause.  The  fortunes  of  either 
party  kept  shifting  continually  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  Alexander  if  every 
blow  sustained  by  the  Dominicans  was 
not  lightened  in  its  effect,  every  misfor- 
tune to  the  scholars  aggravated.  When 
the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel "  was  condemned,  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  appointed  to  pub- 
lish its  condemnation,  was  exhorted  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  Dominicans 
even  by  a  negligent  discharge  of  his 
duty;  when  "The  Perils"  were  con- 
demned, their  condemnation  was  to  be 
trumpeted  from  the  altar  of  every  parish 
church.  The  pope  himself  continued  to 
aim  fierce  blows  at  the  recalcitrant  stu- 
dents. He  enjoined  the  chancellor  to 
deny  the  "licence  "  to  all  who  had  re- 
fused to  accept  the  bull  Quasi  Lignum. 
Three  new  bulls  insisted  even  upon  ex- 
communication, suspension,  and  depriva- 
tion of  benefices  for  all  who  refused  to 
accept  the  decree  admitting  the  mendi- 
cants to  the  university,  and  among  them 
William  of  St.  Amour  is  specially  men- 
tioned. The  pretence  of  the  scholars, 
that  they  no  longer  formed  a  university, 


was  too   shallow  to  be  retained,  nor  was 
it  again  revived. 

But  all  these  bulls  came  to  nothing, 
a  new  power  having  appeared  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  papal  indignation.  Louis  IX., 
who  had  returned  from  his  first  disas- 
trous crusade,  took  the  affair  into  his  own 
hands,  and  determined  to  decide  the 
question  at  home,  without  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Vatican.  Louis  loved  learn- 
ing, and  could  not  but  look  with  favour 
upon  the  university  ;  but  he  loved  reli- 
gion more  than  learning,  and  in  his  eyes 
the  mendicant  fraternities  represented 
religion  better  than  any  other  body  in 
the  Church.  With  him  piety  was  a  con- 
suming passion,  which  blinded  his  bodily 
eyes  and  perverted  his  reason  ;  so  that, 
convinced  from  the  experience  of  early 
years  of  the  excellence  of  the  mendicants, 
he  could  neither  see  nor  realize  their 
falsity  and  worldliness.  But  the  cor- 
rective to  this  unreasoning  piety  in  the 
mind  of  Louis  was  his  love  of  justice. 
He  seems  to  have  dreaded  interfering 
personally  in  a  question  which  so  deeply 
interested  his  ruling  passion  and  ap- 
pealed to  his  unreasoning  instincts.  In- 
stead therefore  of  acting  as  arbiter  him- 
self, he  summoned  a  council  of  the  Gallic 
Church  to  appoint  arbiters,  whose  deci- 
sion upon  the  question  should  be  final. 
With  this  the  question  takes  a  national 
turn  :  the  opposition  of  reason  to  dogma 
is  involved  in  a  truly  national  opposition 
to  foreign  dictation  even  on  spiritual 
questions. 

Observe  how  deftly  St.  Amour  turns  to 
his  "profit  this  new  sentiment;  the  fox 
and  the  lion  uniting  in  his  subtle  though 
courageous  policy.  Warned  that  an  at- 
tack would  be  made  upon  him  by  the 
friars  in  a  church  where  he  was  expected 
to  preach,  he  went  there  armed  to  the 
teeth,  not  with  carnal  but  with  spiritual 
weapons,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  From 
the  pulpit  he  read  a  long  list  of  the  errors 
imputed  to  him,  and  denied  each  sep- 
arately, taking  his  audience  to  witness 
the  truth  of  his  assertions.  He  then 
confirmed  the  statements  made  in  his 
polemical  work,  by  scriptural  proofs. 
"  He  had  no  bishop's  mitre,  or  crozier,  or 
ring,"  he  said,  "to  be  authority  and  war- 
rant for  his  doctrine,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  in  order  to  prove  from 
them  the  truth  of  all  he  had  averred  con- 
cerning '  The  Perils  of  the  Last  Times.'  " 
Thus  did  he  defy  his  adversaries,  and 
they  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  chal- 
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lenge.  He  felt  no  doubt  that  French 
sentiment  was  on  his  side,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate,  though  with  great  danger  to 
himself,  thus  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
all  who  were  prepared  to  resist  papal  dic- 
tation. 

Meanwhile  the  arbiters  appointed  by 
the  council,  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges, 
Sens,  Rheims,  and  Rouen,  declared  the 
following  award  :  —  The  Dominicans  were 
to  keep  their  two  chairs,  but  on  no 
account  to  create  another ;  they  were 
thenceforth  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
body,  unconnected  with  the  university. 
The  university,  on  her  part,  was  to  make 
no  law  injurious  or  insulting  to  the  Do- 
minican scholars.  But  such  an  accom- 
modation failed  to  please  either  party  ; 
it  was  as  if  two  hostile  armies  had  been 
left  in  possession  of  a  country  and  told 
not  to  fight.  Moreover,  this  award  as 
the  act  of  a  national  council,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  bull  Quasi  Lignum^ 
was  insulting  to  the  pope's  authority, 
and  whichever  side  was  discontented 
would  not  fail  to  question  its  validity. 
Nor  was  the  pope  slow  to  express  his 
indignation.  Three  bulls  came  forth  in 
quick  succession  to  traverse  judgment. 
One  warned  the  university  that  she  was 
already  under  excommunication,  while 
attempting  to  soothe  her  by  attributing 
her  crime  (in  accepting  this  decision) 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  evil-minded 
men  —  such  as  St.  Amour.  The  pope 
was  jealous  of  Louis'  council,  and  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  threaten  very 
harshly  at  such  a  critical  moment,  when 
the  university  might  once  for  all  revolt 
from  his  authority  and  place  itself  under 
the  Galilean  Church.  Another  bull  was 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  France, 
chiding  them  for  their  ill  feeling  towards 
the  mendicants.  The  third  urged  Louis 
to  interfere  personally  on  behalf  of  the 
friars. 

These  bulls  had  all  been  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  council,  but  before 
the  actual  award  of  the  arbiters  was  made 
known  at  Rome.  A  new  bull  (dated  June 
loth,  1255)  severely  reprehended  the  four 
archbishops  for  their  judgment,  reproved 
the  Dominicans  for  acceding  to  it,  and 
commanded  them,  nothing  loth,  to  dis- 
avow the  act.  Moreover,  it  distinctly 
declared  four  principal  members  of  the 
university  to  have  lost  their  privileges  ; 
these  were  William  of  St.  Amour,  Otho 
of  Douay,  Nicholas  of  Bar,  and  Christian 
of  Beauvais.  "  If  these  men,"  s.iys  the 
bull,  "persist  in  their  wickedness,  they 
must  be  driven  out  of    the  kingdom." 


Crevier  notes  the  peculiar  turn  of  ea 
pression  by  which  the  pope  bids  Kii 
Louis  see  to  the  execution  of  this  sei 
tence  ;  he  is  to  do  it  "for  the  remissioi 
of  his  sins."  St.  Louis  was  too  wise,  how" 
ever,  to  become  the  mere  tool  of  Rome  ; 
rather  than  admit  that  the  pope  possessed 
any  temporal  sovereignty  in  France  (which 
would  be  implied  in  an  act  of  banishment 
carried  out  at  the  pope's  command),  he 
was  content  to  rest  neutral,  even  where 
his  beloved  mendicants  were  concerned. 
But  if  he  would  not  execute  the  pope's 
orders  in  banishing  St.  Amour  and  the 
others  from  France,  in  order  to  show  his 
interest  in  the  cause,  he  sent  St.  Amour's 
book  to  Alexander  that  it  might  receive 
a  full  and  final  condemnation  at  Rome. 
No  sooner  were  the  scholars  acquainted 
with  this  fact  than  they  hastened  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  to  Rome 
for  a  similar  purpose  ;  they  even  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  carrying  it  the 
four  proscribed  doctors  (St.  Amour, 
Otho,  Nicholas,  and  L.hristian),  in  com- 
pany with  their  ex-rector  and  a  theolo- 
gian of  some  note,  as  if  to  show  how 
completely  the  university,  its  officials  and 
dignitaries,  were  associated  in  the  cause 
of  St.  Amour.  The  choice  of  colleagues 
for  their  champion,  however,  proved  un- 
fortunate, as  the  sequel  will  show. 

St.  Amour  and  his  colleagues  arrived 
at  Rome  too  late  to  defend  "  The  Perils  ;  " 
the  Dominicans  had  outstript  them,  and 
done  the  business  out  of  hand.  Hugh  of 
St.  Cher,  one  of  the  order,  and  the  car- 
dinal most  in  favour  with  Alexander,  had 
acted  as  judge,  jury,  and  witness  all  in 
one,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  verdict  of 
guilty.  "  The  Perils "  were  already 
burnt,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the 
four  winds. 

And  now  the  representatives  of  the 
university  were  in  Rome,  face  to  face 
with  their  archenemy;  the  result  of  a 
long,  stubborn,  and  so  far  by  no  means 
unsuccessful  struggle,  depenJing  upon 
their  firmness  and  sagacity  ;  liberty  of 
thought,  the  honour  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  their  own  fame,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  those  whom  they 
represented,  all  depending  upon  tiiem  and 
the  support  they  should  give  to  their  un- 
daunted, unwavering  leader,  St.  Amour. 
Yet,  as  if  the  only  object  of  their  mission 
had  been  to  exalt  still  more  the  fame  of 
their  heroic  colleague,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment St.  Amour's  three  comrades  deserted 
him.  Otho,  Christian,  and  Nicholas,  ter- 
rified apparently  at  the  thought  of  their 
owa  rashness,  and  quailing  ia  the  awful 
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presence  of  the  pope,  shamefully  deserted 
their  champion  and  recanted.  In  the 
presence  of  St.  Cher  and  another  car- 
dinal, they  took  an  oath  to  observe  every 
article  of  the  Quasi  Ligmim^  especially 
that  concerning  the  readmission  of  the 
Dominicans;  they  condemned  "The 
Perils,"  retracted  its  doctrine  concern- 
ing mendicancy,  and  declared  themselves 
innocent  of  having  ever  agreed  with  its 
author  in  stigmatizing  the  friars  as  false 
preachers  and  Antichrists. 

Abandoned  by  his  friends,  assailed  on 
all  sides  by  malicious  accusers,  and  alone 
as  it  were  in  the  enemies'  camp,  St. 
Amour  nevertheless  stood  firm.  Not 
only  did  he  refuse  to  retract,  he  even 
dared  openly  to  defend  the  statements 
which  had  entailed  so  much  danger  on 
his  person  and  to  his  cause.  He  never 
lost  his  head  for  a  moment.  Threatened, 
bullied,  and  cross-questioned  by  domi- 
neering adversaries,  he  retorted  upon 
them  their  own  accusations,  and  while 
explaining  the  sentiments  of  his  book  as 
referring  only  to  heretics,  he  suggested 
that  if  the  mendicants  charged  him  with 
reviling  them,  it  was  because  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  guilty  and  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  accusation.  His  .  enemies 
could  not  entrap  him  into  a  single  com- 
promising admission.  They  were  fairly 
baffled,  and  the  pope  could  only  warn 
the  university  anew  against  any  attempt 
to  slander  or  vilify  the  mendicants.  St. 
Amour  escaped,  unhurt  and  uncon- 
demned. 

Possessed  with  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
their  champion,  the  university  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  from  the  pope.  Bull 
followed  bull,  but  all  in  vain.  The  last 
of  these  (dated  1257),  is  addressed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  after  totally  annulling  the 
award  of  the  arbiters,  urges  the  king  to 
employ  his  temporal  power  in  behalf  of 
the  mendicants,  of  whom  it  speaks  in 
terms  of  unmeasured  eulogy. 

Meanwhile  the  three  delegates  of  the 
university  had  returned  to  Paris,  but  St. 
Amour,  who  was  ill,  and  perhaps  unfit  to 
renew  the  battle,  was  resting  in  his  native 
Franche-Comtd.*  A  papal  bull  had  for- 
bidden his  entrance  into  France,  and  he 
was,  perhaps,  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  French  king  as  to  its  validity.  Their 
champion  thus  removed,  the  pope  now 
thought  to  try  milder  measures  with  the 
refractory   students.      He   assured  them 


*  Franchc-Comtd  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 


that  St.  Amour  was  banished,  not  as  the 
representative  of  their  cause,  but  as 
author  of  '•  The  Perils."  A  similar  policy 
of  conciliation  was  adopted  by  the  Do- 
minicans ;  they  prayed  the  pope  to  raise 
the  excommunication  which  still  weighed 
upon  the  university,  and  Alexander  prom- 
ised consent  to  this  request,  on  condition 
that  the  offenders  should  promise  to  obey 
the  Quasi  Ligman  and  burn  their  copies 
of  "The  Perils." 

The  university  might  well  have  re- 
peated the  well-known  saying,  "  Preserve 
us  from  the  prayers  of  the  preachers  !  " 
Her  hour  was  come.  The  retirement  of 
St.  Amour  seemed  to  have  completely 
unnerved  her.  Two  crushing  blows  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  students  was  beaten  down. 
First,  they  had  to  listen  in  passive  humil- 
iation and  disgust  to  the  public  retracta- 
tion of  Otho,  Nicholas,  and  Christian, 
which  these  apostates  were  compelled  to 
renew  in  Paris  with  every  circumstance 
of  indignity.  Then  followed  the  unwel- 
come admission  of  Aquinas  and  Bona- 
ventura,  the  one  Dominican,  the  other 
Franciscan,  to  the  degree  of  doctors  of 
theology,  a  distinction  which  had  been 
often  claimed  by  them,  and  which  the 
university,  yielding  to  strong  moral  pres- 
sure, was  compelled  to  accord.  Their 
admission  to  degrees  was  the  more  galling, 
as  it  actually  conferred  an  honour  upon 
the  university.  It  was  the  last  drop  of 
bitterness  in  the  cup  ;  the  enemies  of  the 
university  had  not  only  obtained  success, 
they  even  seemed  to  have  deserved  it. 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  hardly  needed 
university  degrees,  however,  to  improve 
their  title  to  general  respect.  "  N'au- 
roient-ils  mieux  faits,"  says  Crevier, 
quoting  from  the  Abbd  Fleuri,  "de  se 
contenter  d'etre  doctes  sans  etre  si 
jaloux  du  title  de  docteur." 

The  Quasi  Lignum  was  now  pressed 
upon  Paris  with  a  heavy  hand.  The  men- 
dicants were  triumphant;  the  schools 
were  open  to  them,  and  their  savants 
almost  alone  sustained  the  honour  of 
Parisian  learning.  Albert  the  Great, 
Alexander  Hales,  Thomas  of  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  Bonaventura, — all  these 
names,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  age  in 
literary  circles,  were  claimed  by  the  or- 
ders of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic. 
Ambition  had  reached  its  goal,  and  might 
turn  round  complacently  to  survey  the 
course  it  had  accomplished.  But  no 
sooner  had  fortune's  wheel  raised  the 
friars  to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  thaa 
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its  ceaseless  motion  began  to  carry  them 
down  again  as  surely,  if  not  as  rapidly,  as 
it  had  lifted  them  up. 

At  first  the  secular  students  could  only 
snarl  and  growl  at  the  hated  intruders  ; 
they  dared  not  openly  attack  them,  but 
harassed  them  with  petty  annoyances. 
If  the  mendicants  appeared  at  an  assem- 
bly, the  seculars  would  begin  to  question 
received  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the 
friars,  fearful  of  compromising  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pope,  would  retire  pre- 
cipitately ;  or  the  recall  of  St.  Amour 
would  be  suggested,  and  such  ominous 
clamour  arose  when  this  subject  was  in- 
troduced, that  the  mendicants  dared  not 
stay  to  face  the  menaces  of  their  furious 
fellow-students.  Moreover,  although  the 
friars  had  been  admitted  to  the  university, 
they  were  only  admitted  to  the  faculty  of 
theology,  and  even  in  this  faculty  they 
seem  to  have  been  outvoted  by  the  ordi- 
nary clergy,  who  detested  them,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  act  with  the  students 
against  them.  As  early  as  1260  we  find 
a  decree,  declaring  that  for  the  future  in 
all  assemblies  and  other  ceremonies  the 
Dominicans  should  take  the  last  place  ; 
that  is,  rank  below  all  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  university  body  —  a  bitter 
tribute  to  their  profession  of  humility. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  the  Franciscans  did 
not  act  with  the  Dominicans.  We  know 
that  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  two  orders  were  at  open  war  as  Thom- 
ists  and  Scotists,  and  they  probably  car- 
ried the  statements  of  their  philosophical 
debates  into  the  assembly.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
Moreover,  the  two  potentates  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  friars  were  removed  at 
this  critical  time.  Louis  IX.  died  in 
1270,  and  with  him  died  away  that  extrav- 
agant admiration  of  the  mendicant  fra- 
ternities which  his  example  had  propa- 
gated. Alexander  IV.  had  died  in  1261, 
and  his  successors  failed  to  show  the 
same  warmth  in  the  cause. 

So  things  went  on,  the  balance  inclin- 
ing more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  stu- 
dents, until  it  was  precipitated  by  the 
breach  with  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Then  Philip  the  Fair 
appealed  to  the  university  against  Boni- 
face. Popular  feeling  was  in  favour  of 
the  monarch,  the  secular  students  were 
all  for  his  cause,  and  the  friars  failed  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  A  short,  sharp 
struggle,  between  France  and  Rome,  end- 


ed in  the  utter  prostration  of  the  papacy. 
The  next  pope  was  Clement  V.,  a  French- 
man, and  the  slave  of  Philip.  The  Church 
was  completely  humbled,  lay  supremacy 
had  begun,  the  crusades  and  all  such 
outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and,  for  a  time,  France 
was  given  over  to  the  rule  of  sophists, 
legists,  and  economists.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing, therefore,  to  find  this  opportunity 
chosen  by  the  students  for  a  final  triumph 
over  their  ecclesiastical  opponents.  In 
13 18,  a  measure  was  passed  by  which  the 
old  decree  was  enforced,  forbidding  en- 
trance to  the  governing  body  to  all  who 
had  not  previously  sworn  observance  to 
the  statutes  and  customs,  and  taken  an 
oath  not  to  reveal  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tions. After  a  futile  resistance,  the  men- 
dicants, no  longer  supported  by  papal 
aid,  yielded  the  point,  and  were  thus  re- 
duced to  the  position  which  they  had 
previously  occupied. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  struggle. 
Never  again  did  the  mendicants  rise  from 
their  prostrate  condition.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  their  history  further,  end- 
ing, as  it  deserved,  in  even  greater  hu- 
miliation. We  hear  of  their  being  driven 
through  the  streets  by  infuriated  mobs, 
and  pelted  with  stones  and  mud  by  the 
poor, — the  poor,  to  whom  their  special 
mission  had  been  directed,  and  who  now 
reviled  them  for  neglect  of  the  task.  Had 
not  ambition  corrupted  them,  they  might 
have  revolutionized  society,  and  been  the 
precursors  of  a  far  gentler  and  more  spir- 
itual Reformation  than  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  but  when  the  salt  had 
lost  its  savour,  how  could  it  preserve  the 
world  Y 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  St. 
Amour  ?  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  him  to  the  university,  but  in  vain. 
Alexander  IV.  was  always  his  bitter  ene- 
my ;  Clement  IV.,  more  merciful,  treated 
him  to  kind  words,  but  held  out  no  hope 
of  ultimate  pardon  and  reconciliation  to 
the  author  of  "  The  Perils."  S*:.  Amour 
died  in  1272,  in  his  native  Franche- 
Comtd.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  university 
and  of  all  Paris,  and  his  epitaph  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  words  of  the 
Roraaunt :  — 

Estre  banny  de  ce  royaume 
A  tort,  com'  fut  maistre  Guillaume 
De  Sanct  Amour,  qu'  hypocrisie 
Fit  exiler  par  grand'  envie. 

George  L.  B.  Wildig. 
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THE  SONG  OF   FISHES. 

BY  JOHN    C.    GALTON,    M.A.,  F.L.S. 

"Un  vrai  vagabondage  musical  qui  saisit  par  sa 
nouveaut^,  et  est  tellement  attrayant  qu'on  I'entend 
avec  plus  de  plaisir,  ou  du  moins  avec  plus  d'etonne- 
ment,  que  ces  excentricites  musicales  que  I'Allemagne 
a  cherch^  dans  ces  derniers  temps  k  importer  chez 
nous." — DuFossE,  1874. 

M.  DUFOSSE,  though  in  the  above  sen- 
tence unmistakably  declaring  himself  no 
disciple  of  the  composer  of  Tannhduser 
and  Lohengrin^  and  showing  himself  a  far 
from  promising  proselyte  as  far  as  "  the 
music  of  the  future  "  is  concerned,  and 
though  thus  sadly  assimilating  his  music- 
al taste  to  our  British  standard — such 
as  it  is  —  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect,  at  all  events  so  long 
as  fishes  are  under  consideration,  seeing 
that  he  has  for  a  long  period  had  several 
hundreds  of  these  cold-blooded  musicians 
under  constant  observation. 

That  certain  fishes  produce  at  certain 
seasons  sounds  —  nay,  more,  that  many 
such  sounds  can  be  brought  under  the 
category  of  musical  notes  —  is  known 
but  to  few  even  in  these  our  days,  though 
the  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  tiiat 
most  observant  of  all  natural  historians, 
Aristotle  ;  *  and  that  which  he  thought 
and  wrote  in  Greek  on  this  subject  has, 
of  course,  as  in  other  things,  been  echoed 
some  centuries  later  by  Pliny  in  Latin. f 

More  recently  recorded  obvervations 
upon  the  sounds  produced  by  fishes  are 
but  few  and  far  between.  One  of  the 
best  perhaps  of  all  accounts  is  that  given 
by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  late  Govern- 
or of  Ceylon. J  When  at  Batticaloa  — 
a  place  half  way  down  the  east  coast  of 
this  island  —  he  made  some  inquiries 
about  certain  sounds  "resembling  the 
faint  sweet  notes  of  an  .^olian  harp," 
which  were  alleged  to  proceed  from  the 
bottom  of  a  neighbouring  lake.  The 
fishermen  said  that  both  they  and  their 
fathers  knew  of  these  sounds,  which  were 
declared  to  be  audible  during  the  dry 
season,  but  to  cease  when  the  lake  had 
been  swollen  after  the  rains.  These, 
they  said,  proceeded  not  from  a  fish,  but 
from  two  species  of  mollusc  (a  Littorina 

*  "  '^o^ovg  6e  TLvag  a^iaat  Kal  Tptyfiovg  ovg  7J- 
yovat  (puvtlv,  olov  'Avpa  Kal  xp^f^i-C  ovroi  yelp  ucpi- 
doLv  uGTrep  ypvX?iCG/j.6v'  Kal  6  Kunpog  6  kv  rw 
'A;^e/lw6j  ETt,  6't  x^^i^^vg  Kal  kokkv^.''^  « Hist. 
Anim."  iv.  9,  3. 

t  "  Nat.  Hist."  lib.  xi.  ^Eiian,  too  {Uepl  Zu)Cjv 
^UtoTTjTor^  lib.  X.  cap.  ii.),  quotes  Aristotle's  state- 
ment, but  adds  nothing  new  to  it. 

t  "  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon,"  pp. 
380-85  and  401.     London:   1861. 


and  a  Cerithiiini),  known  by  the  Tamil 
name  of  oorie  coolecro  cradoo,  or  the  "  cry- 
ing shell."*  Sir  E.  Tennent  took  a  boat 
and  visited  the  lake  by  moonlight,  and 
thus  describes  the  sounds  which  he 
heard  :  — "  They  came  up  from  the  water 
like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical  chord, 
or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass 
when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  moistened 
finger.  It  was  not  one  sustained  note, 
but  a  multitude  of  tiny  sounds,  each  clear 
and  distinct  in  itself  :  the  sweetest  treble 
mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  ap- 
plying the  ear  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
boat  the  vibration  was  greatly  increased 
in  volume."  The  sounds  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  points,  and  could  be 
localized,  as  it  was  possible  to  row  away 
out  of  their  influence.  This  fact,  thought 
Sir  E.  Tennent,  lends  support  to  the  view 
of  the  fishermen,  that  the  sounds  were 
produced  by  molluscs  and  not  by  fish. 
Similar  sounds  have  been  heard  in  the 
harbour  of  Bombay;  described  as  "like 
the  protracted  booming  of  a  distant  bell, 
the  dying  cadence  of  an  ^olian  harp,  the 
note  of  a  pitch-pipe  or  pitch-fork,  or  any 
other  long  drawn  out  musical  note." 
These  sounds  came  from  all  directions, 
almost  in  equal  strength,  and  arose  from 
the  surface  t  of  the  water  all  round  the 
vessel.  The  fish  which  was  alleged  to 
produce  these  sounds  closely  resembled 
in  size  and  shape  the  fresh-water  perch 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  These  phenom- 
ena were  carefully  observed  and  noted  by 
a  party  of  five  intelligent  persons. 

The  magoora  —  a  fish  found  in  the 
lake  at  Colombo  —  is  stated  by  the  fisher- 
men to  make  a  grunt  when  disturbed 
under  water;  and  a  certain  flat-fish  in 
Siam,  according  to  Pallegoix,  "  fait  en- 
tendre un  bruit  tres  sonore  et  meme  har- 
monieux." 

At  Caldera,  in  Chili,  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Pascagoula,  in  the  Mississippi  State, 
and  of  the  "  Bayou  Coq  del  Inde  "  river 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
similar  submarine  sounds  have  been  re- 
marked, but  by  what  animal  produced  is 
at  present  unknown.  Darwin,  moreover, 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Rio  Parana, 
in  South  America,  a    kind    of    Silunis, 

*  It  is  known,  from  the  observations  of  the  late 
Prof.  Grant,  that  one  at  least  of  the  gastero  odous 
molluscs  {Tritonici  arborcscens)  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing sounds — apparently  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
armed  by  two  horny  plates  — so  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  sounds  in  question  were  really  produced  by  mol- 
luscs; a  point  on  which  Sir  E.  Tennent  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  himself. 

t  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  sounds  heard  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent  "came  evidently  and  sensibly  from  the  depth 
of  the  lake." 
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called  armado,  which  is  remarkable  for 
a  harsh  grating  noise,  which  it  makes 
when  caught  by  hook  and  line,  and  which 
can  be  distinctly  heard  when  the  fish  is 
beneath  the  water.* 

The  most  graphic  and  analytic  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  such  music  is  that  given 
by  M.  Dufosse,  who  thus  describes  his 
sensations  when  traversing  in  a  fishing- 
lugger  off  the  coast  of  France  a  shoal  of 
maigres  {Scicena  aqiiild),  so  closely 
packed  together  as  to  be  literally  "cote- 
k-cote  "  — 

Tout  a  coup  et  tandis  qu'une  multitude  de 
sons  mysterieux,  baroques,  d'un  charivari 
inoui,  frapperont  I'oreille  du  naturaliste,  il  se 
seutira  saisi  d'une  sorte  d'enivrement  passager 
durant  les  courts  instants  duquel  il  aura  bien 
de  la  peine  a  se  defendre  de  quelques  hallu- 
cinations auditives;  toutefois,  redevenu  ob- 
servateur  impassible,  il  ne  tardera  pas  a  con- 
stater  que  les  parois  du  batiment  qui  le  porte 
sont  animees  de  mouvements  vibratoires,  et 
des  lors  il  distinguera  nettement,  que  c'est  le 
tremblement  physique  qu'il  ressent  qui  pro- 
duisait  le  trouble  nerveux  auquel  il  a  ete  un 
moment  en  proie,  et  par  suite  il  trouvera  le 
secret  du  leger  degre  d'enivrement  qu'il  a 
eprouve  dans  la  triple  nouveaute  des  sensa- 
tions qui  sont  venues  inopinement  et  simul- 
tanement  envahir  tout  son  etre  :  nouveaute  de 
la  surexcitation  nerveuse  resultant  des  mouve- 
ments de  trepidation  du  chasse-maree ;  nou- 
veaute encore  de  la  nature  meme  des  sons 
etranges  qui  fascinaient  ses  organes  auditifs ; 
nouveaute  enfin  du  mode  de  transmission  des 
vibrations  sonores  qu'il  percevait  a  travers  un 
milieu  liquide. 

Further  on  the  noises  are  described  — 

Ces  assemblages  de  sons  extraordinaires, 
bourdonnant  comme  le  feraient  un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  jeux  d'orgues  (Shade  of  Charles  Bab- 
bage  !)  quiseraient  completement  desaccordes, 
cacophonie  d'une  bizarrerie  indescriptible,  aux- 
quels  tous  les  Scienoides  du  groupe  auront  pris 
part,  &c. 

M.  Dufossd  has  further  been  informed 
by  some  pilots,  whose  testimony  he  con- 
sidered reliable,  that  a  sea  captain  who 
was  going  up  the  Gironde,  on  hearing  for 
the  first  time  the  sounds  produced  by 
numerous  inaigres  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ship,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  alarm,  supposing  that  he  had  sprung 
a  leak  in  the  hold  ! 

Though  phenomena  such  as  those  just 
described  have  been  from  time  to  time 
observed,  wondered  at,  and  noted  by 
more  or  less  competent  witnesses,  it  was 
not  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that 


*  "Naturalist's  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  p.  136, 
Lond. :  i860. 


any  attempt  had  been  made  to  inquire 
into  their  nature,  and  to  investigate  by 
patient  and  closer  observation,  and  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  the 
organ  or  organs  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Until  quite  recently,  then,  all 
had  been  merest  conjecture.  It  is  to 
two  French  observers,  M.  Moreau,  in 
some  slight  degree,  but  more  especially 
to  the  oft-repeated  and  most  laborious 
observations  and  experiments  of  M. 
Dufosse,  carried  out  upon  several  hun- 
dreds of  fishes,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  we  owe  all  our  pres- 
ent information —  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  wonderfully  full  and  exact —  ^ 
on  this  hitherto  obscure  and  totally  neg-  ^B 
lected  subject.  ^^ 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many 
members  of  the  gurnard  family  possess 
and  exercise  the  faculty  of  emitting 
sounds  when  still  under  water,  from 
which  circumstance  they  have  been  col- 
lectively terined  organo  in  Italy,  and 
in  France  grondin.^  M.  Moreau  de- 
scribes the  air-bladder  of  the  "  tub-fish  " 
or  sapphirine  gurnard  {Trigla  hirundd) 
as  possessing  thick  and  strong  muscles, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  of  the  striped  V2.- 
rlety,  and  are  thus  presumably  voluntary. 
These  are  supplied  by  two  large  nerves 
which  take  origin  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  below  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  close  to  the  first  pair  of  dorsal 
nerves.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  air-bladder  is  thrown  into  a  fold  or 
diaphragm,  which  subdivides  the  main 
cavity  into  two  secondary  chambers,  which 
communicate  by  an  aperture  in  this  parti- 
tion, having  some  functional  analogy  to 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  for  under  the  micro- 
scope this  structure  is  seen  to  be  provided 
with  sphincter-like  muscular  fibres,  dis- 
posed concentrically  to  the  opening,  while 
other  fibres,  radially  arranged,  run  at  a 
tangent  to  these.  Both  sets  of  fibres  are 
of  the  smooth,  presumably  involuntary, 
variety.  In  August  1863  M.  Moreau 
"sacrificed,"  as  he  terms  it,  2i grondin  by 
section  of  its  spinal  cord  above  the  dor- 
sal region,  and,  after  opening  the  abdo- 
men of  the  fish,  he  applied  a  feeble  gal- 
vanic current  to  the  nerves  proceeding  to 
the  air-bladder.  Immediately  there  were 
produced  sounds,  audible  to  persons  at 
some  distance,  havins:  the  same   charac- 


*  The  Ai'pa  of  Aristotle  probably  embraced  fishes  of 
this  family.  Yarrell  tliinks  that  the  most  probable 
derivation  of  the  word  gurnard  is  from  tlie  Dutch 
guurheid,  roughness,  in  allusion  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  head  of  this  fish.  ("  Hist,  lirit.  Fishe^"  3rd  edi- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  io5.) 
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ter  as  those  emitted  by  the  fish  during 
life.  A  current  was  next  applied  direct- 
ly to  the  muscle  of  the  air-bladder,  but 
without  result.  M.  Moreau  then  cut  a 
window  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  blad- 
der, so  as  to  expose  the  diaphragm  to 
view,  and  upon  galvanization  being  again 
repeated,  this  membrane  was  seen  to  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration,  but  no 
sounds  were  produced.  M.  Moreau,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
these  results,  then  proposes  to  continue 
his  experiments  at  some  future  time.* 
The  absence  of  sound  in  the  last  experi- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  easily  accounted 
for,  seeing  that  the  membranous  cavity, 
more  or  less  distended  with  a  gas  to 
which  impulse  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  vibration  of  the  diaphragm, 
had  now  been  opened. 

So  much  for  M.  Moreau.  The  rest  of 
this  article  must  perforce  be  devoted  to 
the  admirable  researches  of  M.  Dufossd, 
whose  observations  and  experiments 
have  been  so  numerous,  so  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  so  productive  of  valuable 
results,  that  this  saz>a?it  is  at  length  en- 
abled to  reduce  to  system  and  classify  — 
an  all-important  step  in  any  branch  of 
science  —  the  various  acoustic  phenom- 
ena which  he  has  observed  among  fishes.f 
Such  phenomena  may  be  divided  into 
two  primordial  groups  or  "  categories." 
Under  the  first  of  these  may  be  placed 
the  various  sounds  which  fishes  produce 
when  taken  off  the  hook  and  line,  and 
pitched  into  a  basket  or  some  other 
receptacle.  Such  sounds  are  accidental, 
temporary,  for  the  most  part  evidently 
involuntary  ;  often  convulsive,  being  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  one  part  of  the  or- 
ganism, at  another  time  by  another  part. 
Such  sounds  are  subservient  to  the 
exercise  of  a  function  which  cannot  be 
expressed,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
relation  with  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  animal.  Among  such  noises  are 
those  produced  by  unusual  movements 
of  the  bony  elements  of  the  jaw  or 
gill-coverings  (opercula),  e.g.  in  the  bar- 
bel, loach,  carp,  gurnard,  and  others.  In 
the  short-snouted  variety  of  the  sea-horse 
{Hlppocainpus)  a  peculiar  sharp  sound  is 
made  by  a  little  chevron-shaped  bone, 
loosely  articulated  with  two  of  the  bony 
(preopercular)  elements  of  the  gill-cover- 


•  Siir  la  Voix  des  Poissoas.  "  Coraptes  Rendus," 
tome  lix.  p.  436.     1S64. 

t  Kecherciies  siir  les  bruits  et  les  sons  expressifs  que 
font  entendre  les  poissons  d' Europe.  "Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturclles,"  5i6me  serie,  Zoologie,  tome  xx. 
1874. 


ing,  resembling  that  produced  by  the 
sudden  return  of  a  displaced  foot  tendon 
into  its  bony  groove.  The  tench,  carp, 
loach,  and  other  thick-lipped  fish,  make 
a  peculiar  noise  if  they  be  compelled 
suddenly  to  open  the  mouth.  This  in 
the  tench  is  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  in 
a  degree   comparable  with  the  croaking 

j  of  a  frog.     To  such  sounds  M.  DutossS 

[gives  the  name  of  "  phdnom^nes  acous- 
tiques  irrdguliers." 

With  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  sec- 
ond category,  which  "better  merit  the 
attention   of   the  physiologist,"  these  are 

I  voluntary,  constant,  and  are  always  pro- 
duced  by   the   same   organ.     Tliey   are, 

I  moreover,  always  reproduced  under 
analogous  circumstances,  are  evidently 
intentional,  and  can  even  serve  to  char- 
acterize a  species.     Such   are    the  "  phd- 

j  nom^nes  acoustiques  rdguliers."  The 
phenomena  of  this  category  are  further 
divided  by  M.  Dufoss^  into  groups  or 
sections.  The  first  of  these  comprises 
"expressive  noises,  or  incommensurable 
expressive  sounds."'  As  the  noises  are 
not  all  engendered  by  the  same  mechan- 
ism, it  is  necessary'to  subdivide  them 
yet  further  into  two  secondary  groups  or 
"divisions."  The  first  division  includes 
all  the  expressive  sounds  of  a  harsh  na- 
ture, and  comprises,  as  far  as  the  fishes 
of  Europe  are  concerned,  only  one  sub- 
division—  that  of  stridulation,  having 
for  its  cause  the  friction  of  the  dental 
organs.  Of  such  sounds  —  "bruits  de 
stridulation"  —  there  are  t\vo  modes  of 
causation. 

a.  By  friction  of  the  pharyngeal 
bones.  These  noises  are  characterized  by 
being  composed  of  sonorous  emissions, 
clear,  short,  rough  and  piercing,  without 
flexibility  or  softness,  and  by  commen- 
cing and  ending  abruptly)  "  brusque- 
ment  ").  The  best  example  of  this  has 
been  found  in  a  species  of  mackerel, 
namely  the  saurel  {Scomber  brachyu- 
riis,  Linn.),  known  in  the  fish-markets  of 
Paris  under  the  name  of  viaqiiereau 
bdtard  and  by  that  of  severan  on  the 
coasts  of  old  Provence.  Both  the  males 
and  females  are  equally  sonorous,  and 
especially  so  in  the  hottest  part  of  sum- 
mer ;  and,  moreover,  present  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  physiologist,  that  they 
will  live  for  more  than  ten  minutes  —  on 
rainy  days  for  even  sixteen  or  seventeen 
—  after  removal  from  the  water,  without 
seeming  to  suffer.  M.  Dufossd  made 
several  experiments  with  the  saurel,  and 
found  that  puncturing  the  air-bladder  or 
other  viscera  had    no  influence   on   the 
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sounds  emitted,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  entirely  ceased  when  various 
substances,  such  as  bits  of  kid  ojlove,  had 
been  stuffed  between  the  pharyngeal 
teeth  —  those  dents-en-velours,  as  Cuvier 
termed  them,  which,  like  a  gin,  jealously 
guard  the  approaches  of  the  gullet.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  branchial  arches 
differ  from  those  of  most  of  the  mackerel 
family  in  having  their  macous  lining  not 
clothed  with  a  softish  cartilaginous  cush- 
ion, but  encrusted  inside  with  calcareous 
plates,  and  carrying  tooth-like  organs  of 
the  hardness  of  enamel.  The  various 
muscles,  too,  of  the  hyoidean  apparatus 
(that  which  mainly  influences  the  move- 
ments of  the  bones  carrying  the  lower 
pharyngeal  teeth)  are  relatively  largely 
developed.  It  was  further  found  that 
when  the  fish  was  examined  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  sea-water,  the  sounds  emitted 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  liberation 
of  a  single  bubble  of  gas  from  any  of  the 
natural  openings  of  the  body,  nor  did 
the  fish  come  to  the  surface  to  swallow 
the  least  mouthful  of  air. 

b.  By  the  friction  of  densely  hard  prom- 
inences from  the  jaws,  playing  the  part 
of  intermaxillary  teeth,  noises  being  thus 
produced  which  resemble  the  grinding 
of  the  teeth  of  pigs  or  of  certain  rumi- 
nants. Only  one  fish  is  as  yet  known  to 
employ  such  mechanism,  namely  the 
sunfish  {Orthragoriscus  inola\  which 
has  two  hard  prominences,  one  on  each 
jaw,  fulfilling  the  function  of  intermax- 
illary teeth. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division, 
which  comprises  all  kinds  of  blowing 
sounds,  "  bruits  de  souffle."  Many  fishes 
produce  such  sounds,  among  them  being 
the  carp  tribe  and  the  Silunis  glanis  j 
but  the  most  remarkable  effects  have 
been  noticed  in  the  loach  {Cobitis)^  the 
barbel,  and  the  carp.  All  these  fishes 
have  an  air-bladder  provided  with  a  duct, 
which  communicates  with  the  gullet,  and 
which  is,  moreover,  divided,  in  the  carp 
tribe,  into  two  chambers,  which,  how- 
ever, communicate,  by  a  transverse  con- 
striction. In  the  loach  this  organ  lies  in 
front  of  and  out  of  the  abdomen,  in  a 
box  formed  for  it  by  bony  plates  derived 
from  the  sides  of  the  second  and  third 
vertebras.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Weber,  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
Brdchet  and  others,  the  air-bladder  in 
the  barbel  and  loach  is  brought  into  re- 
lation with  the  organs  of  hearing  through 
the  medium  of  a  chain  of  bones,  so  that 
the  slightest  vibrations  of  the  wall  of  the 
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bladder  can  be  transmitted  to  them. 
Weber,  in  consequence,  then,  regarded 
the  air-bladder  as  an  organ  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  sounds  transmitted  to 
the  body  of  the  fish  by  the  surrounding 
medium.  From  experiments  made  upon 
the  barbel  and  meiinier  {Cyprinus  do- 
buld),  M.  Dufossd  concludes  — 

a.  That  the  sounds  emitted  by  these 
fish  are  voluntary,  because  the  animal 
can  open  or  close  at  pleasure  little  valves 
in  the  duct  of  the  air-bladder,  which  con- 
trol the  escape  of  gas  from  this  recep- 
tacle—  an  act  essential  to  the  production 
of  sound. 

/3.  That  the  function  of  the  air-bladder 
and  duct,  in  addition  to  any  other  which 
they  may  discharge  in  common  with 
these  organs  in  other  fishes,  is  "to  pro- 
duce a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  same  with  the  speed  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  sounds  of  expres- 
sion ;"  and  that  the  principal  agent  in 
the  propulsion  of  this  gas  is,  through  its 
anatomical  relations,  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  air-bladder.  The  sounds  emitted 
by  the  loach  have  a  greater  intensity,  and 
present  greater  varieties. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  and  most 
important  section  of  the  second  category. 
This  includes  sounds  having  the  follow- 
ing character.  Their  timbre  is  more  or 
less  sweet  and  soft,  and  never  excites 
such  sensations  as  are  produced  by  the 
grinding  of  teeth.  It  is,  moreover,  sub- 
ject to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  change, 
varying  frequently,  and  even  changing 
during  the  extent  of  a  sound.  Such 
sounds  can  be  appreciated  musically  ; 
are,  in  other  words,  "  commensurable." 

Let  the  reader  place  a  finger  in  each 
ear,  and  then  "  set  his  teeth  "  hard. 
After  hearing  a  dull  low  murmur,  like  the 
rumbling  of  a  distant  chariot,  he  may 
possibly  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Ca- 
tullus — 

sonitu  suopte 

Tintinant  aures.* 

Not  so.  Such  sound  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  sound  in  question  is 
due  to  a  vibration  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  his  temporals  and  masseters  — 
those  "  alderraanic  "  muscles,  as  we  be- 
lieve they  have  been  termed  —  and  has 
been  investigated  by  many  observers, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Wollaston, 
and    has  in  consequence   received  many 

*  "Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  rings."  —  Keats 
{Endyrnion). 
l3oix(3evatv  6'  uKoai  [lot,.  —  Sappho. 
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names,  e.g.  Wollastonian  vibratloji,  agi- 
tatio  spiritmn  (Grimaldi),  bruit  de  rota- 
tiofi  (Liiennec),  tremulation  musculaire 
(Dug^s),  &c.  Wolhiston  essayed  to 
count  the  vibrations  of  these  sounds,  and 
found  only  from  14  to  36  in  a  second,  so 
that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
*' commensurable,"  i.e.  musical  sounds,  if 
Dupr^s  recent  conclusions  be  correct, 
that  a  sound  composed  of  less  than  32 
vibrations  per  second  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated musically.  Now  M.  Dufossd  has 
discovered  that  in  many  fishes  the  sounds 
produced  by  them  are  essentially  of  an 
analogous  nature,  and  that  the  vibrations 
into  which  these  may  be  analyzed  can  be 
measured  by  appropriate  instruments. 
Further  than  this,  he  has  shown  that 
there  are  two  methods  of  the  causation 
of  such  sounds  —  i,  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles  lying  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  air-bladder,  so  that  the  latter  fulfils 
the  office  of  an  instrument  of  reinforce- 
,ment  of  sound,  in  other  words,  a  kind  of 
sounding-board  ;  2,  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  air-bladder  itself.  So  then  this  lat- 
ter may  be  regarded  in  toto  as  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  and  not  merely  as  playing 
a  secondary  role.  The  mailed  gurnard, 
vtarlamat  {Trigla  cataphracla,  Linn.),  of- 
fers a  good  instance  of  the  first  of  these 
methods.  In  the  abdomen  of  this  fish, 
arched  over  by  the  ribs  and  lying  within 
the  so-called  "  lateral  "  muscles  of  Cuvier, 
may  be  seen  on  either  side  a  muscle 
which  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  this  cavity.  This  muscle  is  attached 
posteriorly  to  certain  fibrous  internal 
aponeuroses,  and,  after  increasing  in  size 
and  becoming  cylindrical  anteriorly, 
splits  into  two  slips,  the  shorter  of  which 
is  attached  by  a  tendon  to  the  so-called 
"humeral"  element  of  the  pectoral  fin, 
while  the  other  terminates  at  the  back 
of  the  skull.  These  muscles  are  fur- 
ther conspicuous  by  their  red  colour, 
have  moreover  the  characters  of  vol- 
untary muscles,  in  that  their  ultimate 
fibrils  are  transversely  striped,  and  are 
supplied  by  special  branches  from  the 
third  pair  of  cervical  nerves, —  nerves 
which  in  other  gurnards  pass  to  the 
"intrinsic"  muscles  of  the  air-bladder.* 
M.  Dufossd  has  established  the  curious 
fact   that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 

*  The  anatomist  Stannius  mentions,  among  other 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  certain  whicli  run 
*'  inter  membranas  vcsic.-e  natatoriae.  Intle  ab  cesoph.igo 
in  cliictu  ad  vesicam  decurrcntes  banc  ipsam  adse- 
quuntiir.  Fibrcp.  Ikp  iicrvcc^  oiutien  colore  niveo  ceteris 
exccl/iitity  {Symbola  etd  Anatomiampiscium.  Ros- 
tochii :  1839.) 


not  the  totality  of  the  fleshy  bundles  of 
the  intracostals  which  contract  to  pro- 
duce sound,  but  only  that  portion  of  the 
muscular  surface  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air-bladder;  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  whatever  or- 
gans, whether  bony  or  otherwise,  are 
acted  upon  by  these  muscles,  come  only 
into  play  as  accessories  to  the  production 
and  propagation  of  sound. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  second 
of  the  two  methods  of  the  production  of 
"commensurable"  sounds.  Here  the 
air-bladder  is  itself  "a  generator  of 
sounds,  as  completely  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  organism  of  the  fish  as 
any  other  apparatus  of  '  psophosis,'  *  or 
even  of  phonation  with  which  the  animal 
may  be  endowed."  After  placing  a  gur- 
nard on  its  back,  making  a  long  incision 
in  the  abdominal  walls,  and  carefully 
drawing  aside  any  viscera  which  may  ob- 
struct the  view,  if  the  tip  of  a  finger  be 
held  in  contact  with  the  air-bladder, 
vibration  will  be  felt  exactly  synchronous 
with,  and  having  the  same  intensity  as 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  fish.  This 
can  be  further  proved  by  means  of  a 
stethoscope  applied  to  this  organ.  Fur- 
ther than  this  the  air-bladder  will  be  seen, 
during  the  emission  of  such  sounds,  to 
be  affected  by  movements  which  may 
either  throw  the  organ  into  folds  or  sub- 
ject it  to  a  greater  tension  in  various 
parts  ;  and  this  even  to  such  a  degree  as 
somewhat  to  alter  its  general  shape. 
Having  isolated  the  organ  as  much  as 
possible  by  delicate  yet  rapid  manipula- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  which 
pass  to  it,  let  a  stethoscope,  provided  at 
its  mouth  with  a  diaphragm  of  gold- 
beater's skin,  be  applied  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  organ  ;  then  let  the  nerves 
which  pass  to  the  latter  be  severed, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sound  first 
decreases  in  intensity,  and  finally  ceases 
altogether.  From  this  and  other  experi- 
ments M.  Dufosse  concludes  that  the  air- 
bladder,  in  the  majority  of  the  gurnard 
family  — 

a.  Is  a  physiological  organ,  which, 
whatever,  may  be  its  other  functions,  is 
2i  generator  of  sounds. 

/3.  That  its  "intrinsic"  muscles,  by 
their  vibration,  aided  and  intensified  by 
the  rest  of  the  organs,  are  the  agents  of 
such  sounds. 

*  This  is  a  word  coined  by  Dugis.  It  appears  to  be 
darived  from  "^'oi^oq  (L^t.  sirepitus),  any  articulate 
sound,  as  opposed  to  <^(^V7j. 
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y.  That  other  muscles,  by  their  con- 
traction, can  alter  the  shape  of  the  organ, 
and  thus  modify  the  quality  of  the  sounds 
emitted. 

What  part  the  internal  partition  or 
"diaphragm"  takes  in  modification  of 
sounds  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, except  that,  in  the  maigres, 
at  any  rate,  where  it  is  fairly  developed, 
it  does  no  more  than  play  a  very  second- 
ary part  —  "un  effet  bien  accessoire, 
bien  peu  important  dans  remission  de 
ces  phenomSnes  acoustiques."  Space 
unfortunately  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
sider the  interesting  modifications  of  the 
air-bladder,  and  the  concomitant  varia- 
tions in  vocal  phenomena  deducible  there- 
from, which  are  met  with  in  the  7natgre, 
umbrina,  the  dorees  and  the  dactylopte- 
rus  ;  but  mention  must  not  be  entirely 
omitted  of  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the 
sea-horses  {Hippocampus  brevirostris)  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  sounds 
is  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression, 
being  merely  the  vibration  of  voluntary 
muscles  reinforced  by  an  air-bladder  hav- 
ing neither  duct  nor  diaphragm,  nor 
"intrinsic"  muscles,  both  sets  of  organs 
being  no  better  developed  than  in  fishes 
which  do  not  produce  any  sound  what- 
ever. 

As  space  further  fails  us  for  a  proper  re- 
view of  the  gamut  of  the  piscine  orches- 
tra, we  must  content  ourselves  with  one 
example.  We  will  take  the  maigres^  a 
description  of  whose  musical  perform- 
ance has  been  already  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  The  sounds 
emitted  by  these  fishes  are  notable  prin- 
cipally for  their  length,  having  a  mean  of 
25  seconds,  and  for  their  uniformity,  "  qui 
va  jusqu'a  la  monotonie  la  plus  fati- 
gante."  The  timbre  varies  very  much, 
the  most  common  being  that  of  a  common 
reed-organ  or  the  reed  of  a  flageolet. 
Another  pretty  frequent  timbre  resembles 
that  of  the  largest  string  of  a  violoncello, 
sometimes  passing  to  that  of  the  bourdon 
of  a  contra-basso.  Some  sounds  are, 
however,  less  sweet,  and  may  have  some 
likeness  to  the  tone  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  or 
rattle,  while  others  are  clear  and  pure, 
resembling  in  their  timbre  those  produced 
by  a  hautboy,  harmonica,  or  accordion. 
M.  Dufossd  would  limit  the  range  of 
sounds  produced  by  the  maigres,  from 
the  most  acute  to  the  deepest,  to  three  or 
four  tones.  They  have  generally  a  great 
tendency  "  to  degenerate  into  a  humming 
sound,"  either  from  an  excess  or  from  a 
want  of  intensity. 
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It  would  have  been  interesting,  had  the 
limits  of  this  article  permitted  it,  to  have 
considered  more  fully  the  phenomena  of 
sound  just  described,  from  a  musical  and 
physical  point  of  view  ;  but  as  the  sub- 
ject has  in  these  pages  been  regarded 
rather  from  a  biological  stand-point,  I 
would  fain  leave  the  more  mechanical 
part  of  it  —  one  fraught  with  great  inter- 
est, and  most  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
M.  Dufossd  —  to  the  consideration  of 
the  physicist  and  scientific  musician,  for 
"la  vibration  musculaire,"  as  this  writer 
well  observes,  "attend  encore  son  his- 
torien  ;  le  savant  qui,  au  moyen  de  re- 
cherches  experimentales  assez  multi- 
pliees,  pour  faire  une  dtude  bien  appro- 
fondie,  bien  complete  de  ce  fait  naturel, 
I'elevera  au  rang  des  phdnom^nes  les 
plus  interessants  de  la  biologie." 

It  appears  that  out  of  more  than  3,000 
species  of  fishes,  no  more  than  52  are  at 
present  known  to  produce  sound.  This 
contrasts  most  singularly  with  that  which 
happens  among  the  other  four  vertebrate 
classes,  containing  at  least  12,000  species  ; 
for  here  every  individual  possesses  a 
larynx  —  in  other  words,  an  organ  of 
voice  —  and  out  of  these  those  that  are 
incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
this  organ  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 

Not  only  is  there  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  fishes  are  not  casual  utter- 
ances, but  are  truly  voluntary  ;  but  there 
is  among  such  as  give  vent  to  them 
a  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars—  e.g.  \n  the  semicircular  canals, 
otoliths  and  nerves*  —  correlative  with 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  instru- 
ment. Further  than  this,  as  the  sounds 
generally  excel  in  frequency  and  inten- 
sity at  the  breeding  season,  it  will  not  be 
unreasonable  to  regard  them — granting, 
as  we  do,  that  the  chirp  of  the  cricket 
and  the  croak  of  the  frog  is  each  in  its 
way  an  alluring  serenade  —  as  nuptial 
hymns,  or,  to  use  language  ascribed  to 
Plutarch,  as  "deafening  epithalamia.'' f 
More  than  this  ;  seeing  that  the  carp,  and 


*  See  Retzius'  ^^  Anatotnische  Untersuchungen, 
xstc  Lief.  \ste  Abth.:  Das  Gehorlabyrinth  der  Knochen- 
fische"  (Stockholm,  1872);  and  the  beautiful  prepara- 
tions, made,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Charles  vStewart,  the 
Curator,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
London. 

t  M.  Dufossd  suggests  that  the  song  of  the  fabled 
Sirens  had  its  origin  in  the  utterances  of  shoals  of 
vtaigres.  It  is  probable  that  the  latus  —  that  "marvel- 
lous morsel,"  as  Atlienjeus  termed  it,  caught  in  the 
Fretum  Siculum  to  garnish  the  tables  of  Roman  epi- 
cures, was,  as  Rondelet  and  Cuvier  suggested,  none 
other  than  the  maigrc. 
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others  of  the  same  family,  have  given  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  their  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive some  rudiments  of  education,  and 
in  particular  to  perceive  certain  sounds,  it 
can  yet  be  possible  that  the  moral  admoni- 
tions of  a  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  —  by 
many  still  regarded  as  a  work  of  superero- 
gation—  may,  no  less  than  the  amorous 
twang  of  the  vesical  zither,  after  all  not 
have  fallen  upon  totally  deaf  ears. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
ECCENTRIC    EXHIBITORS. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  has  this  year  produced  very 
little  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
novelty  of  such  exhibitions  is  gone,  and 
the  panderers  to  the  public  taste  for 
something  new  have  introduced  cat 
shows,  donkey  shows,  and  even  exhibi- 
tions of  bar-maids.  King  Koffee's  um- 
brella, exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  has  received  the  palm  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  partly  because  of  its 
cumbrous,  unscientific  formation,  but 
more  probably  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
and  of  the  parade  made  about  it  in  the 
newspapers  as  the  greatest  trophy  of  the 
Ashantee  war.  It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  eccentric  exhibitors 
whose  articles  were  rejected  in  the  great 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  should 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  to 
the  world  the  wonders  of  their  imagina- 
tion or  the  peculiarities  of  their  mind  ; 
and  though  with  no  desire  to  further  this 
object,  we  give  a  few  of  the  proposed 
contributions  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  1862  Exhibition. 

A  lady  sent  a  stuffed  cat  which  she 
said  lived  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  known  to  have  killed  during  his 
life  3270  rats.  It  followed  its  mistress 
for  miles,  and  would  seize  a  rabbit  now 
and  then,  and  place  it  at  her  feet. 

A  man  dating  from  Willenhall,  Staf- 
fordshire, whose  name  we  withhold, 
wrote  as  follows  :  "Oidont  no  if  hane- 
mals  is  to  be  showd  but  if  they  be,  oi  got 
a  dog,  a  bull  dog,  has  ansom  has  paant 
and  he  wul  kill  rots  again  ony  hanimal 
the  furrinners  can  bring  —  and  there  be 
chaps  here  has  will  fund  money  to  back 
em — All  oi  wants  his  a  chance  at  thim 
furrinners  if  they  be  goin  to  bring  dogs 
oi  must  bring  em  mysel  and  if  you  be 
ready  oi  am — he  as  kilt  60  rots  in  20 
minuts  and  that  as  moor  on  ony  furrinner 
can  do  —  you  be  save  on  backing  a  me  — 


send  enuff  munny  to  pay  me  railwa  and 
oi  wuU  be  wi  you." 

A  number  of  hideous  stuffed  monstros- 
ities were  sent — cats  with  three  heads, 
dogs  with  six  legs,  half-dog,  half-cat, 
calves  with  six  eyes,  four  eyes,  and  nu- 
merous other  hisus  natura; ;  but  the  of- 
fice of  the  Exhibition  had  not  been  open 
many  months  when  an  American  gentle- 
man called  to  make  a  proposition  of  a 
still  more  "advanced"  description.  He 
was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  em- 
balmed body  of  Julia  Pastrana  —  a  poor 
creature,  half-baboon,  half-woman — who 
created  a  sensation  in  England  a  few 
years  before;  and  he  thought  that  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  with  the 
Commissioners  to  show  this  dead  won- 
der at  sixpence  a  head.  He  seemed 
much  astounded  when  his  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

A  lady  wrote  to  say  that  she  could  pro- 
cure the  identical  shirt  that  Charles  I. 
was  executed  in.  It  was  composed  of 
the  finest  possible  cambric,  most  elab- 
orately worked,  and  had  been  handed 
down  to  her  from  early  ancestors  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  pawnbroker,  who  had  advanced  ten 
pounds  upon  it.  If  she  could  receive 
this  sum,  and  a  further  amount  sufficient 
to  buy  a  glass  case  for  it,  this  would  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  show  how  superior  was  the 
needle-work  of  that  age  to  any  produced 
at  the  present  time. 

Another  lady  sent  a  large  sheet  of  card- 
board on  which  only  black  marks  were 
visible,  without  any  outline  that  could  be 
understood.  She  wrote  :  "  This  gentle- 
man is  done  with  charcoal  — charcoal,  no 
drawing-pencil,  simply  charred  wood.  I 
want  it  exhibited,  to  show  to  the  world 
that  woman's  mind  is  superior  to  circum- 
stances, and  that  I,  a  woman  without 
means,  am  superior  to  Michael  Angelo." 
The  Commissioners  sent  it  back  with  the 
curt  remark  :  "  With  thanks  ;  but  no 
space." 

A  man  who  was  evidently  ahead  of  the 
time  —  for  no  one  had  then  talked  about 
cremation  —  wished  to  exhibit  an  appara- 
tus by  which  a  hundred  pounds  of  animal 
matter  could  be  reduced  to  dust  by  six 
pounds  of  charcoal,  in  a  few  hours,  vvith- 
out  causing  an  offensive  smell.  "  Tliis." 
he  said,  labelling  a  small  packet  contain- 
ing a  few  ounces  of  dust,  "  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  a  large  dog."  The  Commission- 
ers were  at  a  loss  to  see  the  utility  of  his 
invention  at  that  period,  and  therefore 
refused  to  allow  him  space. 
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The  smallest  contribution  which  was 
declined  was  a  penny  loaf  of  the  year 
l8oi.  The  applicant  for  space  to  exhibit 
this  loaf  said  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
oldest  piece  of  bread  in  the  world.  He 
had  offered  it  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  he  now  of- 
fered it  to  the  Commissioners  of  1862. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  applicant's  father 
sixty  years  before,  when  wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  a  guinea  a  bushel ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  it  as  a  specimen 
of  very  dear  bread,  a  string  net  was 
made,  in  which  it  had  been  encased  ever 
since. 

A  thoughtful  friend  of  the  Commis- 
sioners sent  a  number  of  small  physic 
powders  all  the  way  from  Baden-Baden. 
They  were  as  carefully  directed  as  medi- 
cine packets  usually  are,  and  were  in- 
tended to  repair  the  exhausted  constitu- 
tions of  the  overworked  officials. 

A  Norwegian  sent  a  chart  of  the  earth, 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  round,  but  flat  ; 
and  asked  that  space  may  be  given  him 
to  lecture  in,  when  he  would  show  how 
blind  all  the  learned  men  had  been  on 
this  subject,  and  would  teach  the  rising 
generation  truths  that  it  would  be  worthy 
of  the  Exhibition  to  unfold. 

One  person,  on  the  other  hand,  asked 
that  space  should  be  given  him  to  sus- 
pend a  pendulum  by  a  link  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  said  pen- 
dulum should  show  the  earth's  diurnal 
movement.  This  was  to  some  extent 
carried  out  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition,  where  a  pendulum  weighing 
upwards  of  a  ton  was  suspended  by  a 
thick  wire,  with  numerous  swivels  upon 
it;  underneath,  the  hours  for  day  and 
night  were  marked,  and  the  pendulum 
being  set  going  when  the  sun  was  at  his 
meridian,  it  marked  the  time  accurately, 
apparently  changing  its  motion,  but  in 
reality  continuing  its  action  from  north 
to  south,  by  means  of  the  swivels  ;  the 
presumption  being  that  the  surface  had 


changed  its  position,  shewing  the  earth's 
rotation. 

One  gentleman,  a  Frenchman,  of  a 
poetic  turn  of  mind,  wished  to  put  the 
whole  official  catalogue  into  flowing  verse, 
and  to  work  up  all  the  minutes,  docu-  ,_ 
ments,  and  decisions  of  the  Commission-  H 
ers  into  an  epic  poem.  iH 

Of  the  thousands  of  applicants  for 
space,  some  professed  to  produce  glass 
eyes  so  true  to  nature  that  none  could 
believe  them  to  be  artificial  ;  others  as- 
serted that  they  could  produce  wigs 
superior  to  the  natural  hair,  and  that 
whiskers  and  moustaches  could  be  so 
fixed  upon  the  face  as  to  give  a  hirsute 
appearance  to  the  most  barefaced  indi- 
viduals. There  were  coffins  of  the  most 
indestructible  character  ;  and  specimens 
were  absolutely  sent  of  embalmed  bodies, 
to  prove  how  mortal  flesh  can  be  pre- 
served from  decay.  Lastly,  there  was  an 
applicant  for  space  who  had  the  elixir  of 
life,  and  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of 
some  one  dying  suddenly  within  the  Ex- 
hibition building  to  prove  the  miraculous 
power  of  his  mixture. 

As  to  persons  who  had  found  out  the 
science  of  perpetual  motion,  there  were 
at  least  a  score  ;  and  of  men  who  were 
prepared  to  invent  a  system  of  flying 
through  the  air,  almost  as  many.  One 
gentleman  was  so  enthusiastic  upon  this 
subject,  that  he  wished  to  exhibit  an 
aerial  machine  in  action  under  one  of  the 
great  domes,  where  he  thought  he  could 
spring  up  and  down  like  an  acrobat  in  a 
gigantic  baby-jumper.  When  his  offer 
was  politely  declined,  he  as  politely' 
thanked  the  Commissioners,  feeling  that 
their  object  in  refusing  him  permission 
to  exhibit  was  only  to  save  him  from 
making  a  great  personal  sacrifice  in  pre- 
paring his  machine. 

We  could  give  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  would-be  exhibitors,  but  have 
said  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of 
their  inventions  all  to  themselves. 


Apart  from  the  few  miles  of  railway  now 
open  in  Japan,  we  hear  that  the  extent  to 
which,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
wheeled  conveyances  have  come  into  fashion, 
is  quite  astonishing.  Both  in  cities  and  along 
the  high  roads,  where  wheels  can  be  used,  the 
j'inrikisha,  or  wheeled  chair  drawn  by  one 
man,  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  ka^o,  or 
litter   carried  by  two  men.      The  saving  of 


power  thus  obtained  is  very  considerable,  for 
the  kago  with  two  porters  only  travelled  thirty 
miles  a  day,  whereas  nowadays  one  man 
draws  the  jinrikisha  thirty-five  miles  in  the 
same  tim3.'  It  is  said  that  a  Japanese  used  to 
pay  55-.  dd.  for  a  day's  journey  in  a  kago, 
whereas  he  can  now  have  Vijinrikisha  for  3^'.  6r/., 
the  prime  cost  of  the  conveyance  being  about 
i  3/.  los. 
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NIGHTFALL:    A   PICTURE. 


Low  burns  the  summer  afternoon  ; 

A  mellow  lustre  lights  the  scene  ; 
And  from  its  smiling  beauty  soon 

The  purpling  shade  will  chase  the  sheen. 

The  old,  quaint  homestead's  windows  blaze  ; 

The  cedars  long,  black  pictures  show ; 
And  broadly  slopes  one  path  of  rays 

Within  the  barn,  and  makes  it  glow. 

The  loft  stares  out  —  the  cat  intent, 
Like  carving,  on  some  gnawing  rat  — 

"With  sun-bathed  hay  and  rafters  bent, 

Nooked,  cobwebbed  homes  of  wasp  and  bat. 

The  harness,  bridle,  saddle  dart 

Gleams  from  the  lower,  rough  expanse  ; 

At  either  side  the  stooping  cart, 

Pitchfork,  and  plow  cast  looks  askance. 

White  Dobbin  through  the  stable-doors 
Shows  his  round  shape  ;  faint  color  coats 

The  manger,  where  the  farmer  pours. 
With  rustling  rush,  the  glancing  oats. 

A  sun-haze  streaks  the  dusky  shed  ; 

Makes  spears  of  seams  and  gems  of  chinks  : 
In  mottled  gloss  the  straw  is  spread  ; 

And  the  gray  grindstone  dully  blinks. 

The  sun  salutes  the  lowest  west 

With  gorgeous  tints  around  it  drawn ; 

A  beacon  on  the  mountain's  breast,  . 
A  crescent,  shred,  a  star  —  and  gone. 

The  landscape  now  prepares  for  night : 
A  gauzy  mist  slow  settles  round  ; 

Eve  shows  her  hues  in  every  sight. 

And  blends  her  voice  with  every  sound. 

The  sheep  stream  rippling  down  the  dell. 
Their  smooth,  sharp  faces  pointed  straight ; 

The  pacing  kine,  with  tinkling  bell, 

Come  grazing  through  the  pasture-gate. 

The  ducks  are  grouped,  and  talk  in  fits  : 
One  yawns  with  stretch  of  leg  and  wing  ; 

One  rears  and  fans,  then,  settling  sits  ; 
One  at  a  moth  makes  awkward  spring. 

The  geese  march  grave  in  Indian  file, 
The  ragged  patriarch  at  the  head  ; 

Then,  screaming,  flutter  off  awhile, 
Fold  up,  and  once  more  stately  tread. 

Brave  chanticleer  shows  haughtiest  air  ; 

Hurls  his  shrill  vaunt  with  lofty  bend  ; 
Lifts  foot,  glares  round,  then  follows  where 

His  scratching,  picking  partlets  wend. 

:Staid  Towser  scents  the  glittering  ground  ; 

Then,  yawning,  draws  a  crescent  deep, 
Wheels  his  head-drooping  frame  around 

And  sinks  with  fore-paws  stretched  for  sleep. 


The  oxen,  loosened  from  the  plow, 
Rest  by  the  pear-tree's  crooked  trunk ; 

Tim,  standing  with  yoke-burdened  brow, 
Trim,  in  a  mound  beside  him  sunk. 

One  of  the  kine  upon  the  bank 

Pleaves  her  face-lifting,  wheezy  roar  ; 

One  smooths  with  lapping  tongue,  her  flank ; 
With  ponderous  droop  one  finds  the  floor. 

Freed  Dobbin  through  the  soft,  clear  dark 
Glimmers  across  the  pillared  scene, 

With  the  grouped  geese  —  a  pallid  mark  — 
And  scattered  bushes  black  between. 

The  fire-flies  freckle  every  spot 

With  fickle  light  that  gleams  and  dies ; 

The  bat,  a  wavering,  soundless  blot, 
The  cat,  a  pair  of  prowling  eyes. 

Still  the  sweet,  fragrant  dark  o'erflows 
The  deepening  air  and  darkening  ground  ; 

By  its  rich  scent  I  trace  the  rose, 
The  viewless  beetle  by  its  sound. 

The  cricket  scrapes  its  rib-like  bars  ; 

The  tr^e  toad  purrs  in  whirring  tone ; 
And  now  the  heavens  are  set  with  stars, 

And  night  and  quiet  reign  alone. 

Atlantic  for  August.  ALFRED   B.  STREET. 


AT  EVENTIDE   IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "CHRONICLES    OF    THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY." 

Forth  to  thy  work  from  morn  till  night, 
Through  fog  and  din  thy  path  would  be ; 

Whilst  I  at  home  upon  the  height 

Would  work,  and  rest,  and  wait  for  thee. 

But  now  along  the  way  of  life 

Through  dust  and  din  my  path  must  be, 
Whilst  thou,  above  all  mists  and  strife, 

Waitest  at  Home,  on  high,  for  me. 

I  will  not  call  them  "  weary  ways  ;  " 

No  murmur  ever  left  thy  lips  ! 
I  will  not  sigh  o'er  "dreary  days," 

Though  darkened  by  thy  light's  eclipse. 

A  Presence  wraps  me  everywhere. 

The  Presence  in  which  thou  art  blest ; 

The  Face,  the  Sun  of  Worlds,  is  there. 
Yet  bright  to  us  the  glistening  west. 

The  work  is  good,  the  way  is  right  — 
But  yet,  I  think,  an  hour  shall  be 

At  evening  on  the  home-like  height 
Which  will  be  morn  to  thee  and  me. 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
RITUALISM  AND   RITUAL. 
BY   W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 

For  some  months  past,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  word  Ritual- 
ism has  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
possession  of  the  public  ear,  and  of  the 
pul^Iic  mind.  So  much  is  clear.  The 
road  is  not  so  easy,  when  we  proceed  to 
search  for  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term. 
And  yet  the  term  itself  is  not  in  fault. 
It  admits,  at  first  sight,  of  an  easy  and 
unexceptionable  definition.  Ritualism 
surely  means  an  undue  disposition  to 
ritual.  Ritual  itself  is  founded  on  the 
Apostolic  precept,  "  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order  ;  "  evoxrjfxovug 
Kal  Kara  tu^lv,  in  right,  graceful,  or  be- 
coming figure,  and  by  fore-ordered  ar- 
rangement, I  Cor.  xiv.  40.  The  exterior 
modes  of  divine  service  are  thus  laid 
down  as  a  distinct  and  proper  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  Christians. 

But  the  word  Ritualism  passes  in  the 
public  mind  for  something  more  specific 
in  terms,  and  also  for  something  more 
variable,  if  not  more  vague,  in  character. 
In  a  more  specific  form  it  signifies  such  a 
kind  and  such  a  manner  of  undue  dispo- 
sition to  ritual  as  indicate  a  design  to 
alter  at  least  the  ceremonial  of  religion 
established  in  and  by  this  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  the  Roman 
or  popish  ceremonial  ;  and,  further,  of 
introducing  the  Roman  or  papal  religion 
into  this  country,  under  the  insidious 
form,  and  silent  but  steady  suasion,  of 
its  ceremonial. 

All  this  is  intelligible  enough  ;  and,  if 
we  start  with  such  a  conception  of  Ritual- 
ism, we,  as  a  people,  ought  to  know  what 
we  think,  say,  and  do  about  it.  But  there 
is  another  and  a  briefer  account  which 
may  be  given  of  it.  There  is  a  definition 
purely  subjective,  but  in  practice  more 
widely  prevalent  than  any  other.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition.  Ritualism  is  to 
each  man  that  which,  in  matter  of  ritual, 
each  man  dislikes,  and  holds  to  be  in 
excess.  When  the  term  is  thus  used,  it 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  deceptive  ; 
for   it   covers   under   an  apparent   unity 


meanings  as  many  as  the  ripples  of  the 
smiling  sea  ;  as  the  shades  of  antago- 
nism to,  or  divergence  from,  the  most 
overloaded  Roman  ceremonial.  When 
the  term  is  thus  employed,  sympathy 
flies,  as  if  it  were  electricity,  through  the 
crowd  ;  but  it  is  sympathy  based  upon 
the  sound  and  not  upon  the  sense.  Men 
thus  impelled  mischievously  but  natu- 
rally mistake  the  strength  of  their  feeling 
for  the  strength  of  their  argument.  The 
heated  mind  resents  the  chill  touch  and 
relentless  scrutiny  of  logic.  There  could 
be  no  advantage,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  in  approaching  such  a  theme  from 
this  point  of  view. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to 
make  an  endeavour  to  carry  this  subject 
for  a  few  moments  out  of  the  polemical 
field  into  the  domain  of  thought.  I  have 
but  little  faith  in  coercion  applied  to  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  feeling,  let  its  titles  be 
ever  so  clear.  But  a  word  spoken  in 
quietness,  and  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
free  judgment  and  reason  of  men,  can 
rarely  fail  to  be  in  season.  I  propose, 
accordingly,  to  consider  what  is  the  true 
measure  and  meaning  of  ritual,  in  order 
thus  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of 
that  vice  in  its  use  which  is  designated 
by  the  name  of  Ritualism. 

Ritual,  then,  is  the  clothing  which,  in 
some  form,  and  in  some  degree,  men  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  give  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  duties  of  religion. 
Beyond  the  religious  sphere  the  phrase 
is  never  carried  ;  but  the  thing  appears, 
and  cannot  but  appear,  under  other 
names.  In  all  the  more  solemn  and 
stated  public  acts  of  man,  we  find  em- 
ployed that  investiture  of  the  acts  them- 
selves with  an  appropriate  exterior,  which 
is  the  essential  idea  of  ritual.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  different,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  :  it  is  the  use  and  adaptation 
of  the  outward  for  the  expression  of  the 
inward. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  should  there  be 
any  such  adaptation  ?  Why  not  leave 
things  to  take  their  course  ?  Is  not  the 
inward  enough,  if  it  be  genuine  and  pure  ? 
And  may  not  the  outward  overlay  and 
smother  it?  But  human  nature  itself, 
with  a  thousand  tongues,  utters  the  reply. 
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The  marriage  of  the  outward  and  the 
inward  pervades  the  universe. 

They  wedded  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

And  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 
self are  marked  by  an  employment  of 
signs  in  which  are  laid  the  ground,  and 
the  foreshowing,  both  of  sacraments  and 
of  ritual. 

True  indeed  it  is  that  the  fire,  meant 
to  warm,  may  burn  us  ;  the  light,  meant 
to  guide,  may  blind  us  ;  the  food,  meant 
to  sustain,  may  poison  us  ;  but  fire  and 
light,  and  food  are  not  only  useful,  they 
are  indispensable.  And  so  it  is  with  that 
universal  and  perpetual  instinct  of  human 
nature  which  exacts  of  us,  that  the  form 
given  externally  to  our  thoughts  in  word 
and  act  shall  be  one  appropriate  to  their 
substance.  Applied  to  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized life,  this  principle,  which  gives  us 
ritual  in  religion,  gives  us  the  ceremonial 
of  Courts,  the  costume  of  judges,  the 
uniform  of  regiments,  all  the  language  of 
heraldry  and  symbol,  all  the  hierarchy  of 
rank  and  title  ;  and  which,  descending 
through  all  classes,  presents  itself  in  the 
badges  and  the  bands  of  Foresters  and 
Benefit  Societies. 

But  if  there  be  a  marriage — ordained 
by  Providence  and  pervading  nature  — 
of  the  outward  and  the  inward,  it  is  re- 
quired in  this,  as  in  other  marriages,  that 
there  be  some  harmony  of  disposition 
between  the  partners.  In  the  perception 
of  this  harmony,  a  life-long  observation 
has  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  we 
as  a  people  are,  as  a  lule,  and  apart  from 
special  training,  singularly  deficient.  In 
the  inward  realms  of  thought  and  of  im- 
agination, the  title  of  England  to  stand 
in  the  first  ranks  of  civilized  nations  need 
not  be  argued,  for  it  is  admitted.  It 
would  be  equally  idle  to  offer  any  spe- 
cial plea  on  its  behalf  in  reference  to 
developments  purely  external.  The  rail- 
way and  the  telegraph,  the  factory,  the 
forge,  and  the  mine  ;  the  highways  beaten 
upon  every  ocean  ;  the  first  place  in  the 
trade  of  the  world,  where  population 
would  give  us  but  the  fifth  ;  a  commer- 
cial marine  equalling  that  of  the  whole  of 
Continental  Europe :  these   may  be   left 


to  tell  their  own  tale.  When  we  come  to 
pure  art,  we  find  ourselves  beaten  by 
great  countries,  and  even,  in  one  case  at 
least,  by  sm.all.  But  it  is  not  of  pure  art 
that  I  would  now  speak.  It  is  of  that 
vast  and  diversified  region  of  human  life 
and  action,  where  a  distinct  purpose  of 
utility  is  pursued,  and  where  the  instru- 
ment employed  aspires  to  an  outward 
form  of  beauty.  Here  lies  the  great  mass 
and  substance  of  the  Ku7ist-leben  —  the 
art-life,  of  a  people.  Its  sphere  is  so 
large,  that  nothing  except  pure  thought 
is  of  right  excluded  from  it.  As  in  the 
Italian  language  scarcely  a  word  can  be 
found  which  is  not  musical,  so  a  music 
of  the  eye  (I  borrow  the  figure  from 
Wordsworth)  should  pervade  all  visible 
production  and  construction  whatever, 
whether  of  objects  in  themselves  perma- 
nent, or  of  those  where  a  temporary  col- 
location only  of  the  parts  is  in  view.  This 
state  of  things  was  realized,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  Italian  life  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  its  grand  and  normal  example 
is  to  be  sought  in  ancient  Greece,  where 
the  spirit  of  beauty  was  so  profusely 
poured  forth,  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  life 
and  action  of  man  as  it  fills  the  kingdoms 
of  nature  :  the  one,  like  the  other,  was 
in  its  way  a  Kosmos.  The  elements  of 
production,  everything  embodied  under 
the  hand  or  thought  of  man,  fell  spon- 
taneously into  beautiful  form,  like  the 
glasses  in  a  kaleidoscope.  It  was  the 
gallant  endeavour  to  give  beauty  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  full  harmony 
with  purpose,  to  all  that  he  manufactured 
and  sold,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Wedgwood  now,  and  I  trust  forever, 
famous.  The  Greeks,  at  least  the  Attic 
Greeks,  were,  so  to  speak,  a  nation  of 
Wedgwoods.  Most  objects,  among  those 
which  we  produce,  we  calmly  and  with- 
out a  sigh  surrender  to  ugliness,  as  if 
we  were  coolly  passing  our  children 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  But  in 
Athens,  as  we  know  from  the  numberless 
relics  of  Greek  art  and  industry  in  every 
form,  the  production  of  anything  ugly 
would  have  startled  men  by  its  strange- 
ness as  much  as  it  would  have  vexed 
them  by  its  deformity  ;  and  a  deviation 
from   the  law  of    taste,  the    faculty    by 
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which  beauty  is  discerned,  would  have 
been  treated  simply  as  a  deviation  from 
the  law  of  nature.  One  and  the  same 
principle,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
applies  to  material  objects  which  are  pro- 
duced once  for  all,  and  to  matters  in 
which,  though  the  parts  may  subsist 
before  and  after,  the  combination  of 
them  is  for  the  moment  only.  The  law 
that  governed  the  design  of  an  amphora 
or  a  lamp,  governed  also  the  order  of  a 
spectacle,  a  procession,  or  a  ceremonial. 
It  was  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  inward 
meaning  to  the  outward  show :  that 
method  of  proceeding  was  a  glorious  dis- 
covery reserved  for  the  later,  and  espe- 
cially for  our  own  time.  Neither  was  it 
the  sacrifice  even  of  the  outward  to  the 
inward.  The  Greek  did  not  find  it 
requisite;  nature  had  not  imposed  upon 
him  sucli  a  necessity.  It  was  the  deter- 
mination of  their  meeting-point  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  harmony  between  the 
two.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  perception 
and  observance  of  this  law  that  the  Eng- 
lish, nay,  the  British  people,  ought  prob- 
ably to  be  placed  last  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe.  And  if  it  be  so,  the 
first  thing  is  to  bring  into  existence  and 
into  activity  a  real  consciousness  of  the 
defect.  We  need  not,  if  it  exist,  set  it 
down  to  natural  and  therefore  incurable 
inaptitude.  It  is  more  probably  due  to 
the  disproportionate  application  of  our 
given  store  of  faculties  in  other  direc- 
tions. To  a  great  extent  it  may  be  true 
that  for  the  worship  of  beauty  we  have 
substituted  a  successful  pursuit  of  com- 
fort. But  are  the  two  in  conflict  ?  And 
first  of  all,  is  the  charge  a  true  one  ? 

To  make  good  imputations  of  any  kind 
against  ourselves  is  but  an  invidious 
office.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
leave  the  trial  to  the  impartial  reflection 
and  judgment  of  each  man.  But  one  of 
the  features  of  the  case  is  this,  that  so 
few  among  us  have  taken  the  pains  to 
form,  in  such  matters,  even  a  habit  of 
observation.  And,  again,  there  are  cer- 
tain cases  of  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  For  example,  take  the  instance  of 
our  rural  habitations.  I  do  not  speak  of 
their  architecture,  nor  especially  do  I 
speak  of  our  more  pretentious  Swellings. 


But  the  English  garden  is  proverbial  for 
beauty  ;  and  the  English  cottage  garden 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  world.  Ex- 
cept where  smoke,  stench,  and  the  havoc 
of  manufacturing  and  mining  operations 
have  utterly  deformed  the  blessed  face  of 
nature,  the  English  cottager  commonly 
and  spontaneously  provides  some  little 
pasture  for  his  eye  by  clothing  his  home 
in  the  beauty  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
And  even  where  he  has  been  thus  vio- 
lently deprived  of  his  life-long  communion 
with  nature,  or  where  his  lot  is  cast  in 
huge  cities  from  which  he  scarcely  ever 
escapes,  he  still  resorts  to  potted  flowers 
and  to  the  song  of  caged  birds  for  solace. 
This  love  of  natural  objects,  which  are 
scarcely  ever  without  beauty  or  grace, 
ought  to  supply  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
all  that  is  still  wanting.  But  I  turn  to 
another  chapter.  The  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  this  country  indi- 
cates a  more  copiously  diffused  love  and 
pursuit  of  beauty,  and  a  richer  faculty  for 
its  production,  in  connection  with  pur- 
pose, than  is  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of 
any  other  part  of  Christendom.  Not  that 
we  possess  in  our  cathedrals  and  greater 
edifices  the  most  splendid  of  all  exam- 
ples. But  the  parish  churches  of  Eng- 
land are  as  a  whole  unrivalled  ;  and  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the 
widest  knowledge,  that  they  might  even 
challenge  without  fear  the  united  parish 
churches  of  Europe,  from  their  wealth  of 
beauty  in  all  the  particulars  of  their  own 
styles  of  architecture. 

Still,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  ex- 
ceptions impair  the  force  of  the  general 
proposition,  which  is  that  as  a  people  we 
are,  in  the  business  of  combining  beauty 
with  utility,  singularly  uninstructed,  unac- 
complished, maladroit,  unhandy.  If  in- 
stances must  be  cited,  they  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Consider  the  unrivalled  ugliness 
of  our  towns  in  general,  or  put  English- 
men to  march  in  a  procession,  and  see 
how,  instead  of  feeling  instinctively  the 
music  and  sympathy  of  motion,  they  will 
loll,  and  stroll,  and  straggle  ;  it  never 
occurs  to  them  that  there  is  beauty  or 
solemnity  in  ordered  movement,  and  that 
the  instruction  required  is  only  that  sim- 
ple  instruction    which^    without   speech, 
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Nature    should     herself    supply   to  her 
pupils. 

Quid  fecerent,  ipsi  nullo  didicere  magistro. 

Take  again  —  sad  as  it  is  to  strike  for 
once  at  the  softer  portion  of  the  species 
—  the  dress  of  English  women,  which, 
apart  from  rank  and  special  gift  or  train- 
ing or  opportunity,  is  reputed  to  be  the 
worst  in  the  European  world,  and  the 
most  wanting  alike  in  character  and  in 
adaptation.  Take  the  degraded  state,  in 
point  of  beauty,  at  which  all  the  arts  of 
design,  and  all  industrial  production,  had 
arrived  among  us  some  fifty  years  ago,  in 
the  iron  age  of  George  IV.,  and  before 
the  reaction  which  has  redeemed  many 
of  them  from  disgrace,  and  raised  some 
to  real  excellence. 

But,  indeed,  in  too  many  cases,  our 
repentance  is  almost  worse  than  our 
transgressions.  When  we  begin  to  im- 
bibe the  conception  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  reason  why  attempts  should  not  be 
made  to  associate  beauty  with  usefulness, 
the  manner  of  our  attempts  is  too  fre- 
quently open  to  the  severest  criticism. 
The  so-called  beauty  is  administered  in 
portentous  doses  of  ornamentation  some- 
limes  running  to  actual  deformity. 
Quantity  is  the  measure,  not  quality,  nor 
proportion.  Who  shall  now  compete 
with  the  awakened  English  woman  for 
the  house  of  hair  built  upon  her  head, 
or  for  the  measureless  extension  of  her 
draggling  train  ?  Who  shall  be  the  rival 
of  some  English  architects  plastering 
their  work  with  an  infinity  of  pretentious 
detail  in  order  to  screen  from  attention 
inharmonious  dimension  and  poverty  of 
lines?  Or  that  I  may  without  disguise 
direct  the  charge  against  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  nation,  embodied  in  its  Par- 
liament and  its  Government  —  what  age 
or  country  can  match  the  practical  sole- 
cisms exhibited  in  the  following  facts 
and  others  like  them.  Forty  years  ago 
we  determined  to  erect  the  most  exten- 
sive building  of  pointed  architecture  in 
the  world  ;  namely,  our  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Palace 
of  Westminster.  We  entrusted  the  work 
to  our  most  eminent  Italian  architect. 
Once  was  pretty  well ;  but  once  was  not 
enough.  So,  twenty  years  ago,  we  deter- 
mined to  erect  another  vast  building  in 
the  Italian  style,  namely  a  pile  of  public 
offices,  or  as  some  would  call  it,  a  Palace 
of  Administration  ;  and  we  committed 
the  erection  of  it  to  our  most  experienced 
and  famous  architect  in  the  pointed 
species.    Thus  each  man  was  selected 
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for  his  unacquaintance  with  the  genius 
of  the  method  in  which  he  was  to  work. 
Who  can  wonder,  in  circumstances  like 
these,  that  the  spirit  and  soul  of  style 
are  so  often  forgotten  in  its  letter  ;  that 
beauty  itself  unlearns  itself,  and  degener- 
ates into  mere  display  ;  that  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  given  end,  not  economy 
of  means,  but  profusion  of  means,  be- 
becomes  our  law  and  our  boast  ;  that, 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  disper- 
sion of  the  essential  parts  over  the 
widest  possible  space  marks  a  building 
where  the  closest  concentration  should 
have  been  the  rule  ;  and  that  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  is  a  workshop,  exhibits  a 
staircase  which  no  palace  of  the  sover- 
eign can  match  in  its  dimensions  ? 

If  from  the  work  of  creation  we  turn  to 
the  world  of  action,  the  same  incapacity 
of  detecting  discord,  and  the  same  ten- 
dency to  solecism  will  appear.  In  what 
country  except  ours  could  (as  I  know  to 
have  happened)  a  parish  ball  have  been 
got  up  in  order  to  supply  funds  for  pro- 
curing a  parish  hearse  ? 

I  shall  not  admit  that,  in  these  re- 
marks, I  have  gone  astray  from  the  title 
and  subject  of  the  paper.  What  is  Rh- 
ualism  ?  It  is  unwise,  undisciplined  reac- 
tion from  poverty,  from  coldness,  from 
barrenness,  from  nakedness  ;  it  is  over- 
laying purpose  with  adventitious  and 
obstructive  incumbrance  ;  it  is  departure 
from  measure  and  from  harmony  in  the 
annexation  of  appearance  to  substance, 
of  the  outward  to  the  inward  ;  it  is  the 
caricature  of  the  beautiful ;  it  is  the  con- 
version of  helps  into  hindrances  ;  it  is  the 
attempted  substitution  of  the  secondary 
for  the  primary  aim,  and  the  real  failure 
and  paralysis  of  both.  A  great  deal  of 
our  architecture,  a  great  share  of  our  in- 
dustrial production  has  been  or  is,  it 
maybe  feared,  very  Ritualistic  indeed. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle  in  the  subject-matter  of 
religion.  We  encounter  the  same  de- 
fects, the  same  difficulties,  the  same  ex- 
cesses ;  the  same  want  of  trained  habits 
of  observation  ;  the  same  forgetfulness 
of  proportion  ;  the  same  danger  of  bury- 
ing it  under  a  mass  of  ornament. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  state  of 
things  from  which  the  thing  popularly 
known  as  Ritualism  took  historically  its 
point  of  departure,  was  dishonouring  to 
Christianity,  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ; 
disgraceful  most  of  all  to  that  much- 
vaunted  religious  sentiment  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  which  in  impenetrable  somno- 
lence endured  it,  and  resented  all  inter- 
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ference  with  it.  Nakedness  enough 
there  was,  fifty  and  forty  years  ago,  of 
divine  service  and  of  religious  edifices, 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  among  the  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land. But,  among  these,  the  outward 
fault  was  to  a  great  extent  redeemed  by 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  earnestness  and 
fervour.  The  prayer  of  the  minister  was 
at  least  listened  to  with  a  pious  attention, 
and  the  noblest  of  all  the  sounds  that 
can  reach  the  human  ear  was  usually 
heard  in  the  massive  swell,  and  solemn 
fall,  of  the  united  voices  of  the  congre- 
gations. But  within  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish parish  church  of  town  or  country, 
there  were  no  such  redeeming  features 
in  the  action  of  the  living,  though  the  in- 
animate treasure  of  the  prayer-book  yet 
remained.  Its  warmth  was  stored,  like 
the  material  of  fire  in  our  coal  seams,  for 
better  days.  It  was  still  the  bed  or 
mould,  in  which  higher  forms  of  religious 
thought  and  feelings  were  some  day  to 
be  cast.  But  the  actual  state  of  things 
was  bad  beyond  all  parallel  known  to  me 
in  experience  or  reading.  Taking  to- 
gether the  expulsion  of  the  poor  and  la- 
bouring classes  (especially  from  the  town 
churches),  the  mutilations  and  blockages 
of  the  fabrics,  the  baldness  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  elaborate  horrors  of  the  so- 
called  music,  with  the  jargon  of  parts 
contrived  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  every 
village  roarer,  and  to  prevent  all  congre- 
gational singing ;  and  above  all,  the 
coldness  and  indifference  of  the  lounging 
or  sleeping  congregations,  our  services 
were  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world  for  their  debasement ;  and  as  they 
would  have  shocked  a  Brahmin  or  a  Bud- 
dhist, so  they  hardly  could  have  been  en- 
dured in  this  country  had  not  the  faculty 
of  taste  and  the  perception  ol  the  seemly 
or  unseemly,  been  as  dead  as  the  spirit 
of  devotion.  There  were  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptions  were  beginning  now 
to  grow  in  number  :  but  I  speak  of  the 
general  state  of  things,  such  as  I  can  my- 
self recollect  it.  In  some  places  the  older 
traditions  and  spirit  of  the  Church  had 
survived  ail  the  paralyzing  influences  of 
the  first  Hanoverian  generations  ;  in 
others  they  were  commended  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  lofty  spirit  and  English  pluck 
of  men  like  Dr.  Hook  ;  in  many  cathe- 
drals, with  stateliness,  a  remnant  of  true 
dignity  was  preserved  ;  and  in  a  third 
class  of  cases  the  clergy  known  as  Evan- 
gelical had  infused  into  their  congrega- 
tions a  reverent  sense  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  met   together.     For  this  and 


other  services  they  were  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  of  scorn  by  the  very  same 
stamp  of  people  as  those  who  are  now 
most  fervid  in  denouncing  the  opposite 
section.  And  it  was  for  reasons  not 
very  different  :  both  were  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  did  not  thoroughly 
conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
I  prayer-book :  both  were  apt  to  slide 
into  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  a  clique  ; 
both  rather  abounded  in  self-confi- 
dence, and  were  viewed  askance  by 
authority;  above  all,  both  were  zealous, 
j  and  therefore  troublesome.  But  of  the 
I  general  tone  of  the  services  in  the  Church 
I  of  England  at  that  time  I  do  not  hesi- 
j  tate  to  say,  it  was  such  as  when  carefully 
[considered  would  have  shocked  not  only 
any  earnest  Christian  of  whatever  com- 
munion, but  any  sincere  believer  in  God, 
any  one  who  held  that  there  was  a  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  that 
his  creatures  ought  to  worship  Him. 
And  that  which  I  wish  to  press  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  this  state  of 
things  was  one  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  generally  were  quite  con- 
tent. It  was  not  by  lay  associations  with 
long  purses  that  the  people  were  with 
difficulty  and  with  much  resistance  awak- 
ened out  of  this  state  of  things.  It  was. 
by  the  reforming  bishops  and  clergy  of: 
the  Church  of  England.  And  such  an; 
amount  of  effort  could  hardly  have  been, 
needed,  had  the  faculties  and  life  of  art. 
been  more  widely  diffused. 

Had  we,  as  a  people,  been  possessed 
in  reasonable  measure  of  that  sense  of 
harmony  between  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward of  which  I  have  been  lamenting  the 
weakness,  it  could  not  indeed  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  fervent  religious  life  ; 
but  Divine  worship,  the  great  public 
symbol  and  pledge  of  that  life,  never 
could  have  fallen  so  low  among  us. 
And  I  think  it  has  been  in  some  meas- 
ure from  the  same  defect  that,  during  the 
exterior  revivals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
there  has  been  so  much  misapprehension 
and  miscarriage,  so  much  dissatisfaction 
and  disturbance.  More  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  agitation  in  London 
and  riot  in  Exeter  were  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose,  as  was  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, of  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  against  the  use  of  the 
surplice  in  tiie  pulpit,  and  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant.  In  vain  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  concerned  made 
their  protests,  and  averred  that  they  were 
advising,  or  acting,  in  simple  ''obedi- 
ence to   the   law."     The   appeal  to   that: 
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watchword,  now  so  sacred,  was  utterly 
unavailing:  popery,  and  nothing  less 
than  popery,  it  was  insisted,  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  changes.  To  me  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  that  their  introduc- 
tion, however  legal,  was,  if  not  effected 
with  the  full  and  intelligent  concurrence 
of  the  flocks,  decidedly  unwise.  But  as 
to  these  particular  usages  themselves,  I 
held  then  and  hold  now,  that  their  ten- 
dency, when  calmly  viewed,  must  have 
been  seen  to  be  rather  Protestant  than 
popish  ;  that  popery  would  have  led  to 
the  use  of  a  different  and  lower  garb  in 
preaching,  not  to  the  use  of  the  same 
vestment  which  was  also  to  be  used  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  and 
that  no  prayer  in  the  prayer-book  bears 
so  visibly  the  mark  of  the  Reformation, 
as  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  recollect  with  pain  a 
particular  case  which  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  feeling,  and  the  occur- 
rences, of  that  day.  An  able  and  de- 
voted young  clergyman  had  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  new  district  parish  in  one  of 
our  largest  towns,  with  trifling  emolu- 
ments, and  with  large  masses  of  neglect- 
ed poor,  whom  he  had  begun  steadily 
and  successfully  to  gather  in.  Within  a 
year  or  two  an  agitation  was  raised,  not 
in  his  parish,  but  in  the  town  at  large  ; 
it  had  grown  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  and  he 
was  morally  compelled  to  retire  from  his 
ibenefice  and  from  the  place,  for  the  of- 
fences of  having  preached  the  morning 
;sermon  in  the  surplice,  read  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant,  and  opened  his 
church  for  Divine  service,  not  daily,  but 
on  all  festivals.  The  inference  to  be 
-drawn  from  this  is  not  an  inference  of 
self-laudation  :  not  the  rjfielgToi  Trarepwv  /ze/ 
ufzecvoveg  evxoned'  elvar  but  an  inference  in 
behalf  of  a  little  self-mistrust,  and  a 
great  deal  of  deliberation  and  circum- 
spection in  these  important  matters.  For, 
from  a  view  of  the  modes  which  have  be- 
<:ome  usual  for  the  celebration  of  Divine 
service,  in  average  churches  not  saddled 
with  a  party  name,  there  appears  this 
rather  startling  fact,  that  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  in  gen- 
eral now  practise  without  suspicion,  and 
the  Parliament,  representing  the  general 
feeling  out  of  doors,  is  disposed  to  en- 
force, by  the  establishment  of  more 
stringent  procedure,  what  thirty  years 
ago  was  denounced,  and  rather  more 
than  denounced,  as  Ritualism. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  word  Ritual- 
ism, there  is  involved  much  more  than 
the   popular    mind    seems   to    suppose. 
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The  present  movement  in  favour  of  ritual 
is  not  confineJ  to  Ritualists,  neither  is  it 
confined  even  to  Churchmen.  It  has 
I  been,  when  all  things  are  considered, 
quite  as  remarkable  among  Nonconform- 
,  ists  and  Presbyterians  ;  not  because  they 
i  have  as  much  of  it,  but  because  they  for- 
!  merly  had  none,  and  because  their  sys- 
1  tem  appeared  to  have  been  devised  and 
I  adjusted  in  order  to  prevent  its  introduc- 
[  tion,  and  to  fix  upon  it  even  in  limine  the 
j  aspect  of  a  flagrant  departure  from  first 
I  principles.  Crosses  on  the  outside  of 
j  chapels,  organs  within  them,  rich  painted 
i  architecture,  that  flagrant  piece  of  sym- 
I  bolism,  the  steeple,  windows  filled  with 
i  subjects  in  stained  glass,  elaborate  chant- 
!  ing,  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
'  is  no  more  than  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge 
i  that  is  to  introduce  fixed  forms,  and  the 
'  partial  movements  in  favour  of  such  forms 
'  already  developed,  are  among  the  signs 
!  which,  taken  altogether,  form  a  group  of 
phenomena  evidently  referable  to  some 
cause  far  more  deep  and  wide-working 
than  mere  servile  imitation,  or  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  the  organ, 
be  it  recollected  that  many  who  form 
'  part  of  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  Protest- 
antism have  now  begun  to  use  that  which 
the  pope  does  not  hear  in  his  own  Chapel 
ox  his  sublime  Basilica,  and  which  the 
entire  Eastern  Church  has  ever  shrunk 
from  employing  in  its  services. 
j  With  this  I  will  mention  a  familiar 
matter,  though  it  may  provoke  a  smile. 
,  It  is  the  matter  of  clerical  costume  ;  on 
!  which  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  party  of  costume  is 
'  right.  A  costume  for  the  clergy  is  as 
much  connected  with  discipline  and  self- 
respect  as  an  uniform  for  the  army,  and 
is  no  small  guarantee  for  conduct.  The 
disuse  of  clerical  costume  was  a  recent 
innovation  ;  but  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  the  abuse  had  become  almost  univer- 
sal. It  was  consummated  by  the  change 
in  lay  fashions —a  very  singular  one  — 
to  a  nearly  exclusive  use  of  black.  The 
reaction  began  in  the  cut  of  the  waist- 
coat ;  which  was  carried  by  the  innova- 
tors, without  dividing,  up  to  the  cravat. 
This  was  deemed  so  distinctly  popish, 
that  it  acquired  the  nickname  of  "  The 
Mark  of  tlie  Beast ;  "  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
among  the  tailors  of  the  West-end  of  Lon- 
don, this  shape  of  waistcoat  was  familiarly 
known  as  "  the  M.  B.  waistcoat."  Any 
one  who  will  now  take  the  pains  to  notice 
'  the  dress  of  the  regular  Presbyterian  or 
Dissenting  minister  will,  I  think,  find 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  he 
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too,  when  in  liis  best,  wears,  like  the 
clergyman,  tiie  M.  B.  waistcoat. 

True  the  distance  between  these  Pres- 
byterian and  Nonconforming  services, 
and  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
point  of  ritual,  remains  as  great,  or  per- 
haps greater  than,  before ;  but  that  is 
because  one  and  the  same  forward  move- 
ment has  taken  possession  of  both,  only 
the  speeds  may  have  been  different.  I 
will  give  a  case  in  point.  Five  and  thirty 
years  ago  hardly  any  one  had  dreamt  of 
a  surpliced  choir  in  a  parish  church. 
When  such  an  use  came  in,  it  was  thought 
to  be  like  a  sign  of  the  double  superlative 
in  High  Churchmanship,  and  was  deemed 
the  most  violent  experiment  yet  made 
upon  the  patience  of  the  laity.  How 
stands  the  matter  now  ?  As  the  purity 
of  Welsh  Protestantism  is  well  known, 
I  will  take  an  instance  from  Wales.  In 
a  Welsh  town,  of  no  great  size,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish  was  moved,  not  long 
ago,  to  introduce  the  surplice  for  his 
choir.  He  determined  upon  -x plebiscite ; 
and  placed  printed  slips  of  paper  about 
the  seats,  requesting  a  written  aye  or  no. 
Near  two  hundred  and  fifty  answers  were 
given  :  and  of  the  answers  more  than 
four-fifths  were  ayes.  In  truth,  there  is  a 
kind  of  ritual  race  ;  all  have  set  their 
faces  the  same  way,  and  none  like  to  have 
their  relative  backwardness  enhanced, 
while  the  absolute  standing-point  is  con- 
tinually moved  forward. 

This  is  matter  of  fact,  and  of  the  very 
widest  reach,  compassing  a  field  of  which 
but  a  little  corner  was  covered  by  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  now  the 
question  rises  to  the  lip.  Ought  this  mat- 
ter of  fact,  which  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted, to  be  viewed  with  satisfaction  or 
with  displeasure  ? 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  question  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer  ;  and  I  will 
not  affect  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  complete 
reply.  It  seems  to  me  that  ritual  is,  in 
what  amount  I  do  not  attempt  now  to 
inquire,  a  legitimate  accompaniment,  nay, 
effect,  of  the  religious  life  ;  but  I  view 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy  all  tendency, 
wherever  shown,  either  to  employ  ritual 
as  its  substitute,  or  to  treat  ritual  as  its 
producing  cause.  All,  however,  that  I 
have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  insinuate  is, 
that  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one  — 
that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  off-hand  — 
that  it  is  exceedingly  significant  and 
pregnant  in  the  manifestations  it  supplies. 
If  we  do  not  live  in  one  of  the  great 
thinking  ages,  we  live  in  an  age  which 
supplies  abundant  materials  of  thought; 


and  with  the  many  problems,  which  we 
shall  leave  to  our  children  for  solution, 
we  may  hand  down  to  them  the  cordial 
wish  that  they  may  make  more  of  them 
than  we  have  done. 

If  we  survey  the  Christian  world,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  that  ritual 
does  not  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to 
doctrine.  The  most  notable  proof  of  this 
assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lutheran 
communion.  It  is  strongly  and,  except 
where  opinion  has  deviated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rationalism,  uniformly  Protestant. 
But  in  portions  of  tlie  considerable  area 
over  which  it  stretches,  for  example,  in 
Denmark,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  even 
on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Iceland, 
altars,  vestments,  lights,  (if  not  even  in- 
cense) are  retained  :  the  clergyman  is 
called  the  priest,  and  the  communion 
office  is  termed  the  mass.  But  there  is 
no  distinction  of  doctrine  whatever,  be- 
tween Swedish  or  Danish,  and  German 
Lutherans :  nor,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  has  the  chain  of  the  Episco- 
pal succession  been  maintained  in  those 
countries.  Even  in  this  country,  there 
are  some  of  those  clergy  who  are  called 
Broad-churchmen,  some  who  have  a 
marked  indifference  to  doctrine,  and 
something  like  a  hatred  of  dogma,  yet 
who  also  are  inclined  to  musical  orna- 
ment, and  other  paraphernalia  of  divine 
service.  From  these  facts,  as  well  as 
from  the  growing  ritual  of  the  non-Epis- 
copal Christians  of  this  country,  we  may 
perceive  that  in  the  slashing  manner  in 
which  the  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  ritual  to  doctrine  in  our  discussions, 
there  has  been  something  of  that  precipi- 
tancy to  which,  from  the  narrow  and  insu- 
lar character  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as 
from  the  vigour  of  his  will,  the  English- 
man is  particularly  liable.  Here  also, 
from  that  deficiency  which  I  have  noted 
in  the  faculty  of  adapting  the  outward  to 
the  inward,  he  is  apt  to  blunder  into  con- 
founding what  is  appropriate  and  seemly 
with  what  partakes  of  excess  or  invidious 
meaning.  At  the  same  time,  an  impor- 
tant connection  between  high  doctrine 
and  high  ritual  is  to  be  traced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  commenting  on  over-state- 
ment I  do  not  seek  to  understate.  This 
connection  is,  however,  for  the  present 
hopelessly  mixed  with  polemical  consid- 
erations, and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
field  of  these  remarks. 

But  there  is  a  question  which  it  is  the 
special  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest 
for  consideration  by  my  fellow-Christians 
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generally,  which  is  more  practical  and  of 
greater  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
and  has  far  stronger  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  and  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  than  the  question  whether  a 
handful  of  the  clergy  are  or  not  engaged  in 
an  utterly  hopeless  and  visionary  effort  to 
Romanize  the  Church  and  people  of  Eng- 
land. At  no  time  since  the  bloody  reign 
of  Mary  has  such  a  scheme  been  possi- 
ble. But  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries,  it 
would  still  have  become  impossible  in 
the  nineteenth  ;  when  Rome  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  proud  boast  of  se?nper 
eadem  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in 
faith  ;  when  she  has  refurbished  and 
paraded  anew  every  rusty  tool  she  was 
fondly  thought  to  have  disused ;  when 
no  one  can  become  her  convert  without 
renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom, 
and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  another ;  and  when  she  has  equal- 
ly repudiated  modern  thought  and  ancient 
history.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  cru- 
sades in  England,  and  this  although  I  do 
not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of  mis- 
chief. But  there  are  questions  of  our  own 
religious  well-being  that  lie  nearer  home. 
And  one  of  them  is  whether,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  can  justly  and  truly  say  that 
the  present  movement  in  favour  of  ritual 
is  a  healthy  movement  for  each  of  us  ; 
that  is  whether  it  gives  or  does  not  give 
us  assistance  in  offering  a  more  collected 
act  of  worship,  when  we  enter  the  temple 
of  the  Most  High,  and  think  we  go  there 
to  offer  before  Him  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  prayer,  and  thanksgiving?  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  certain,  and  it 
is  this.  To  accumulate  observances  of 
ritual  is  to  accumulate  responsibility.  It 
is  the  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of 
religious  profession  ;  and  it  requires  a 
higher  stand  of  religious  practice.  If 
we  study,  by  appropriate  or  by  rich  em- 
bellishment, to  make  the  Church  more 
like  the  House  of  God,  and  the  services 
in  it  more  impressive  by  outward  signs 
of  His  greatness  and  goodness,  and  of 
our  littleness  and  meanness,  all  these 
are  so  many  voices,  audible  and  intelli- 
gible, though  inarticulate,  and  to  let 
them  sound  in  our  ears  unheeded,  is  an 
offence  against  His  majesty.  If  we  are 
not  the  better  for  more  ritual,  we  are  the 
worse  for  it.  A  general  augmentation  of 
ritual  such  as  we  see  on  every  side  around 
us,  if  it  be  without  any  corresponding  en- 
hancement of  devotion,  means  more  light 
but  no  more  love. 


But  it  is  even  conceivable,  nay  far  from 
improbable,  that  augmentation  of  ritual 
may  import  not  increase  but  even  diminu- 
tion of  fervour.  Such  must  be  the  result 
in  every  case  where  the  imagery  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  actively  multiplied,  is  allowed 
to  draw  off  the  energy,  which  ought  to 
have  its  centre  in  the  heart.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice, the  furniture,  and  the  service,  though 
their  purpose  be  to  carry  the  mind  for- 
ward, may  induce  it  to  rest  upon  them- 
selves. Wherever  the  growth  and  prog- 
i  ress  of  ritual,  though  that  ritual  be  in 
itself  suitable  and  proper,  is  accepted, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
individual,  as  standing  in  the  stead  of  his 
own  concentration  and  travail  of  spirit  in 
devotion,  there  the  ritual,  though  good  in 
itself,  becomes  for  him  so  much  formality, 
that  is  so  much  deadness.  Now  there 
are  multitudes  of  people  who  will  accede 
at  once  to  this  proposition,  who  will  even 
hold  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  truism,  but 
with  a  complacent  conviction,  in  the 
background  of  their  minds,  that  it  does 
not  touch  their  case  at  all.  They  may 
be  Presbyterians  or  Nonconformists  ;  or 
they  may  be  Churchmen  whose  clergy- 
man preaches  against  popery  open  or 
concealed,  or  who  have  themselves  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  prosecute  the  Rev\ 
this,  or  the  Rev,  that,  for  Ritualism.  No 
matter.  They,  and  their  clergyman  too, 
may  nevertheless  be  flagrant  Ritualists, 
For  the  barest  minimum  of  ritual  may  be 
a  screen  hiding  from  the  worshipper 
the  Object  of  his  worship :  nay,  will  be 
such  a  screen,  unless  the  worshipper 
bestirs  himself  to  use  it  as  a  help,  and  to 
see  that  it  is  not  a  snare. 

In  the  class  of  cases  supposed,  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  a  few  moments 
back  has  by  this  time  probably  been  con- 
verted into  a  wondering  scepticism.  And 
there  is  at  first  sight  something  of  para- 
dox in  the  assertion  that  all  ritual,  not 
only  elaborate  but  modest,  not  only  copi- 
ous but  scanty,  has  its  dangers.  It  seems 
hard  to  preach  suspicion  and  misgiving 
against  what  is  generally  approved  or 
accepted  by  the  most  undeniable  Prot- 
estants. But  the  very  same  person  who 
errs  by  making  his  own  conscience  in 
ritual  a  measure  for  the  consciences  of 
other  men,  lest  they  should  run  to  excess, 
may  be  himself  in  surfeit  while  he  dooms 
them  to  starve,  for  what  is  famine  to  them 
may  be  to  him  excess  :  what  they  can 
digest  may  be  to  him  indigestible.  It  is 
difficult,  I  think,  to  fix  a  maximum  of  ritual 
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for  all  times  and  persons,  and  to  predi- 
cate that  all  beyond  the  line  must  be 
harmful  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
minimum,  and  say  up  to  that  point,  we 
are  safe.  No  ritual  is  too  much,  provided 
it  is  subsidiary  to  the  inner  work  of  wor- 
ship :  and  all  ritual  is  too  much,  unless 
it  ministers  to  that  purpose. 

If  there  be  paradox  in  this  assertion, 
the  explanation  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  removal  of  a  pre- 
vailing and  dangerous  error  in  kindred 
subject-matter.  It  is  too  commonly  as- 
sumed that,  provided  only  we  repair  to 
our  church  or  our  chapel,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  i^erformance  of  the  work  of  adora- 
tion is  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
And  so  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  unequivo- 
cal signs  to  the  contrary,  as  between  man 
and  man.  But  not  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  his  own  conscience  in  the 
hour  of  self-review.  If  he  knows  any- 
thing of  himself,  and  unless  he  be  a  per- 
son of  singularly  favoured  gifts,  he  will 
know  that  the  work  of  Divine  worship, 
so  far  from  being  a  thing  of  course  even 
among  those  who  outwardly  address 
themselves  to  its  performance,  is  one  of 
the  most  arduous  which  the  human  spirit 
can  possibly  set  about.  The  processes 
of  simple  self-knowledge  are  difficult 
enough.  All  these,  when  a  man  worships, 
should  be  fresh  in  his  consciousness  : 
and  this  is  the  first  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  a  right  attitude  of  the  soul  before 
the  footstool  of  the  Eternal.  The  next  is 
a  frame  of  the  affections  adjusted  on  the 
one  hand  to  this  self-knowledge,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  attributes,  and  the  more 
nearly  felt  presence,  of  the  Being  before 
whom  we  stand.  And  the  third  is  the 
sustained  mental  effort  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  act,  wherein  every  Christian  is 
a  priest  ;  to  carry  our  whole  selves,  as  it 
were  with  our  own  hands  into  that  nearer 
Presence,  and,  uniting  the  humble  and 
unworthy  prosphora  with  the  one  full 
perfect  and  sufficient  Sacrifice,  to  offer  it 
upon  the  altar  of  the  heart  :  putting  aside 
every  distraction  of  the  outward  sense, 
and  endeavouring  to  complete  the  indi- 
vidual act  as  fully,  as  when  in  loneliness, 
after  departing  out  of  the  flesh,  we  shall 
see  eternal  things  no  longer  through  but 
without  a  veil.  Now,  considering  how 
we  live,  and  must  live,  our  common  life 
in  and  by  the  senses,  how  all  sustained 
mental  abstraction  is  an  effort,  how  the 
exercise  of  sympathy  itself,  which  is  such 
a  power  in  Christian  worship,  is  also  a 
kind  of  bond  to  the  visible  ;  and,  then, 
last  of  all,  with  what  feebleness  and  fluc- 


tuation, not  to  say  with  what  duplicity,  of 
intention  we  undertake  the  work,  is  it 
not  too  clear  that  in  such  a  work  we  shall 
instinctively  be  too  apt  to  remit  our  ener- 
gies, and  to  slide  Unawares  into  mere 
perfunctory  performance  ?  And  where 
and  in  proportion  as  the  service  of  the 
body  is  more  careful,  and  the  exterior 
decency  and  solemnity  of  the  public  as- 
sembling more  unimpeachable,  these 
things  themselves  may  contribute  to  form 
important  elements  of  that  inward  self- 
complacency  which  makes  it  so  easy  for 
us,  whenever  we  ourselves  are  judge  and 
jury  as  well  as  "prisoner  at  the  bar  "  to 
obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  other 
words,  the  very  things  which  find  their 
warrant  in  their  capacity  and  fitness  to 
assist  the  work  of  inward  worship,  are 
particularly  apt  to  be  accepted  by  the  in- 
dividual himself  as  a  substitute  for  in- 
ward worship,  on  account  of  that  very 
capacity  and  fitness,  of  their  inherent 
beauty  and  solemnity,  of  their  peculiar 
and  unworldly  type.  So  that  ritual,  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  uses,  is  also  full  of  dan- 
gers. Though  men  may  increase  respon- 
sibility by  augmenting  it,  they  do  not 
escape  from  danger  by  its  diminution: 
nothing  can  make  ritual  safe  except  the 
strict  observance  of  its  purpose,  namely, 
that  it  shall  supply  wings  to  the  human 
soul  in  its  callovv  efforts  at  upward  flight. 
And  such  being  the  meaning  of  true 
ritual,  the  just  measure  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  degree  in  which  it  furnishes 
that  assistance  to  the  individual  Christian. 
The  changes,  then,  in  our  modes  of  per- 
forming Divine  service  ought  to  be  an- 
swers to  the  inward  call  of  minds  advan- 
cing and  working  upwards  in  the  great 
work  of  inward  devotion.  But  when  we 
seethe  extraordinary  progress  of- ritual 
observance  during  the  last  generation, 
who  is  there  that  can  be  so  sanguine  as 
to  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  inward  fervour,  and 
of  mental  intelligence,  in  our  general 
congregations  ?  There  is  indeed  a  rule 
of  simple  decency  to  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  we  should  strive  to  rise  — 
for  indecency  in  public  worship  is  acted 
profanity,  and  is  grossly  irreligious  in  its 
effects.  But  when  the  standard  of 
decency  has  once  been  attained,  ought 
not  the  further  steps  to  be  vigilantly 
watched,  I  do  not  say  by  law,  but  by  con- 
science ?  There  are  influences  at  work 
among  us,  far  from  spiritual,  which  may 
work  in  the  direction  of  ritual.  The  vast 
amount  of  new-made  wealth  in  the  coun- 
try does   not  indeed  lead  to   a  display  as 
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profuse  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
house  of  God,  as  in  our  own  mansions, 
equipages,  or  dresses.  Yet  the  wealthy, 
as  such,  have  a  preference  for  churches 
and  for  services  with  a  certain  amount  of 
ornament:  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
no  small  part  of  what  we  call  the  im- 
provements in  fabrics  and  in  worship 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  demand  of  the 
richer  man  for  a  more  costly  article,  and 
thus  may  represent  not  the  spiritual 
growth  but  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Again,  there  is  a  wider  diffu- 
sion of  taste  among  the  many,  though 
the  faculty  itself  may  not,  with  the  few, 
have  gained  a  finer  edge  ;  and,  with  this, 
the  sense  of  the  incongruous,  and  the 
grotesque  cannot  but    make  some    way 


'  services  is  governed  among  us  to  a  great] 
extent,  especially  in  towns,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  metropolis,  by  fashion,  taste,  and 
liking  :  but  no  preference  is  really  admis- 
sible in  such  a  matter,  except  the  strict 
answer  of  the  conscious  mind  to  the 
question,  What  degree  and  form  of  ritual 
is  it  that  helps  me,  and  what  is  it  that 
hampers  and  impedes  me,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  all  con- 
gregations of  Christians  assemble  in 
their  churches  ? 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  Divine 
service  altogether  at  large,  the  presump- 
tion is  against  alteration  as  such  in  the 
manner  of  it.  For  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  relation 
of  the    one  to  the  other,  are    constant; 


Here  is  another  agency,  adapted  to  im-   and  in  their  solemn  subject-matter,  mere 


proving  the  face  and  form  of  our  religious 
services,  without  that  which  I  would  con- 
tend is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
real  and  durable  improvement  —  namely, 
a  corresponding  growth  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  inward  work  of  devotion. 
But  a  third  and  very  important  cause, 
v^rorking  in  the  same  direction,  has  been 
this.  The  standard  of  life  and  of  devo- 
tion has  risen  among  the  clergy  far  more 
generally,  and  doubtless  also  more  rapid- 
ly, than  among  the  laity.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that,  in  many  instances,  their 
own  enlarged  and  elevated  conception  of 
what  Divine  service  ought  to  be  in  order 
to  answer  the  genuine  demands  of  their 
own  inward  life,  may  have  induced  them 
to  raise  it  in  their  several  churches  be- 
yond any  real  capacity  of  their  congrega- 
tions to  appreciate  and  turn  it  to  account. 

Even  in  the  theatres  of  our  day,  the 
spectacle  threatens  to  absorb  the  drama, 
and  show,  which  should  be  the  servant, 
to  become  the  master.  Much  more  is 
the  danger  real  in  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
function  of  an  audience  is  mainly  passive, 
but  that  of  a  congregation  is  one  of  high 
and  arduous,  though  unseen,  activity. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  together  the 
threads  of  this  slight  discourse  upon  a 
subject  very  far  indeed  from  slight. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of 
authoritative  and  coercive  repression  in 
matters  of  ritual  —  and  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  its  effects — assuredly 
they  never  can  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity, or  perform  the  office,  of  the  moral 
restraints  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
Some  may  dispute  the  proposition  that 
their  gripe  is  hard,  where  a  tender  touch 
is  needed  ;  but  who  can  question  that 
they  will  reach  but  few,  where  many  re 
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fashion,  which  is  a  principle  of  change 
altogether  questionable,  and  which  may 
be  defined  as  change  for  its  own  sake, 
ought  to  have  no  place  whatever.  The 
varieties  required  by  local  circumstances 
or  temperaments  can  be  no  novelties, 
and  will  probably  in  the  lapse  of  time 
have  asserted  themselves  sufficiently  in 
the  subsisting  arrangements. 

But  if  we  limit  and  regulate  our  con- 
sideration of  the  case  by  a  careful  refer- 
ence to  our  own  time  and  country,  the 
presumption  is  much  weakened,  possibly 
in  one  sense  even  reversed.  For  we 
have  been  emerging  from  a  period  in 
which  the  public  worship  of  God  had 
confessedly  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  external  debasement.  In  this  state 
of  things  a  Reformation  was  necessary. 
Happily  it  came,  and  it  surmounted  the 
breakers  and  floods  of  prejudice.  There 
was  therefore  a  presumption  not  against, 
but  in  favour  of  change  of  some  kind. 
When,  however,  the  further  question 
was  reached  of  what  kind  the  change 
ought  to  be,  it  remained  true  that  each 
particular  change  required  to  be  examined 
on  its  own  merits,  and  to  make  its  own 
case.  The  tests  to  be  applied  would  be 
such  as  the  following  questions  might 
supply  :  — 

,  I.  Is  it  legally  binding  ?  an  inquiry,  in 
which  the  element  of  desuetude  can 
hardly  be  excluded  from  the  view  of  a 
clergyman  or  of  his  flock. 

2.  Is  it  in  its  own  nature  favourable  to 
devout  and  intelligent  adoration  of  God 
in  the  sanctuary  ? 

3.  Will  it  increase,  or  will  it  limit,  the 
active  participation  of  the  flock  in  the 
service  .'* 

4.  Is  it  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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5.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  desires  of  this 
particular  congregation  ? 

6.  Is  it  adapted  to  their  religious  and 
their  mental  condition  ;  and  likely  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  God  in  the  act  of 
worship,  or  to  keep  them  further  from 
Him  ;  to  collect  or  disperse  their 
thoughts,  to  warm  or  freeze  their  affec- 
tions ? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
an  answer  to  all  these  questions  should 
be  ready  before  a  change  in  ritual  is 
adopted  :  and  that,  where  law  interposes 
no  impediment,  still,  if  any  of  them  has 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  such 
changes  can  hardly  be  allowable. 

Except  in  the  single  case  where  the 
standard  of  decency  has  not  been  reached, 
I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any 
excuse  for  contravening  the  general 
sense  of  a  congregation  by  changes  in 
ritual.  If  the  clergyman  thinks  the  mat- 
ter to  be  one  of  principle,  should  he  not 
instruct  them  ?  If  he  sees  it  to  be  one 
of  taste  and  liking,  should  he  not  give 
way  to  them  ?  Should  he  not  be  the  first 
to  perceive  and  hold  that  unsettlement 
in  matters  of  religion  is  in  itself  no  small 
evil :  and  to  reflect  that,  by  making  pre- 
cipitately some  change  which  he  ap- 
proves, 'he  may  prepare  the  way  and 
establish  the  precedent  for  a  like  precip- 
itancy in  other  changes  which  he  does 
not  approve  ?  Especially,  what  case  can 
there  be  (except  that  of  decency,  and 
such  a  case  can  hardly  be  probable)  in 
which  he  will  be  justified  in  repelling  and 
dispersing  his  congregation  for  the  sake 
of  his  service  .'*  Doubtless  it  is  con- 
ceivable, that  Divine  service  may  be 
rendered  by  careful  ritual  more  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  its  purpose.  But  let  us 
take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  church  where 
a  ritual  thus  improved  has  been  forced 
upon  a  congregation  to  whom  its  provi- 
sions were  like  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
whom  it  has  therefore  banished  from  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  such  a  spectacle  can  be  a  pleasing 
one  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High  ?  Did 
Christianity  itself  come  down  into  the 
world  in  abstract  perfection  and  in  full 
development  ?  or  was  it  not  rather  opened 
on  the  world  with  nice  regard  to  the  con- 
tracted pupil  of  the  human  eye  which  it 
was  gradually  to  enlarge,  unfolding  itself 
from  day  to  day,  in  successive  lessons  of 
doctrine  and  event,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little  ?  The  jewels  in  the  crown  of  the 
Bride  are  the  flocks  within  the  walls  of 
the  temple  ;  and  men  ever  so  hard  of 
hearing  are  better  than  an  empty  bench. 


I  will,  however,  presume  to  express  a 
favourable  inclination  towards  one  class 
of  usages,  with  a  corresponding  aversion 
to  their  opposites.  I  heartily  appreciate 
whatever,  within  the  limits  of  the  prayer- 
book,  tends  to  augment  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  laity  in  the  services  :  as 
for  example  their  joining  audibly  in  the 
recital  of  the  General  Thanksgiving  ;  or 
the  aid  they  may  give  the  clergyman 
(often  so  valuable  even  in  a  physical 
point  of  view)  by  reading  the  Lessons. 

Again,  if  ritual  be  on  the  increase 
among  us,  ought  it  not  to  receive  at  once 
its  complement  and  its  balance  in  a 
greater  care,  fervency,  and  power  of 
preaching?  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  more  equivocal  tendency  than  high 
ritual  with  a  low  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  But  if  there  be  high  rit- 
ual and  sound  doctrine  too,  these  will  not 
excuse  inadequate  appreciation  or  use  of 
the  power  of  the  pulpit.  If  ritual  does 
its  work  in  raising  the  temper  of  devo- 
tion, it  is  a  preparation  for  correspond- 
ing elevation  in  the  work  of  the  preacher  : 
and  if  the  preacher  is  able  to  warm,  to 
interest,  and  to  edify  his  hearers,  then  he 
improves  their  means  of  profiting  by  rit- 
ual, and  arms  them  against  its  dangers. 

But  if  self-will  and  want  of  considera- 
tion for  others  have  been,  and,  in  a  di- 
minished degree,  are  still,  a  snare  to  the 
clergy,  have  not  we  of  the  laity  the  same 
infirmities  with  far  less  excuse  .'*  Is  it 
not  strange  to  see  with  what  tenacity 
many  a  one  of  us  will,  when  he  casually 
attends  a  church  other  than  his  usual 
one,  adhere  to  some  usage  or  non-usage 
perfectly  indifferent,  but  with  the  effect 
either  of  giving  positive  scandal  or  of  ex- 
citing notice,  that  is,  of  distracting  those 
around  him  from  their  proper  work? 
How  is  this  like  the  Apostle's  rule,  who 
was  all  things  to  all  men?  Or  have  we 
found  out  that  the  rules  of  Scripture  were 
made,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  for  the  clergy  alone  ?  But  even 
if  it  be  the  layman's  privilege  at  once  to 
rule  the  Church  and  to  disobey  it,  how  is 
it  that  he  does  not  respect  the'feelings  of 
other  laymen  by  decently  conforming  in 
all  matters  indifferent  to  the  usages  of 
the  congregation  to  which  he  has  chosen 
for  the  nonce  to  attach  himself?  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  when  the  clergy- 
man has  unlearned  his  own  unreasonable- 
ness, he  may  still  have  to  endure  much 
from  the  unreasonableness  of  some  hand- 
ful of  units  among  his  flock.  But  if  he 
be  indeed  worthy  of  his  exalted  office,  he 
will  see  in  the  first  place  how  little  char- 
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ity  to  the  recalcitrant  there  will  be  in 
forcing  on  them  even  improvements 
which"  to  them  can  only  be  stumbling- 
blocks.  Next,  if  he  put  on  the  armour 
of  patience  and  of  love,  he  will  soon  be- 
come aware  of  its  winning  efficacy. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  expedient  which  is  in 
his  own  hand,  and  to  which  he  cannot  be 
prevented  from  resorting.  Those  defec- 
tive perceptions  of  the  outward  manner 
of  things,  which  I  take  to  be  national, 
must  often  make  their  mark  on  the 
clergy  as  well  as  on  us  of  the  laity.  I  re- 
member long  ago  hearing  a  clergyman 
(who  left  the  Church  of  England  a  few 
days  later)  complain  of  a  want  of  rever- 
ence in  his  choir  boys,  with  a  demeanour, 
though  it  was  in  his  beautiful  church,  fit 
for  a  tavern.  The  first,  and  last,  and 
most  effective  article  of  ritual  is  deep 
reverence  in  the  clergyman  himself. 
Nothing  can  supply  its  place  ;  and  it 
will  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  every- 
thing. It  abhors  affectation  ;  and  it  does 
not  consist  in  bowings  and  genuflexions, 
or  in  any  definite  acts  :  nequeo  ifionstrare 
et  sentio  taiitum.  The  reason  why  this 
reverence  is  the  most  precious  part  of 
ritual,  is  because  ritual  in  general  consists 
ex  vi  termini  in  symbol;  but  reverence 
means,  together  with  a  sign,  a  thing  sig- 
nified. It  has  its  being  in  a  profound 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  expressing 
itself  through  a  suitable  outward  demean- 
our. But  if  the  demeanour  be  without 
the  sentiment,  it  is  not  reverence,  it  is 
only  the  husk  and  shell  of  reverence. 
The  clergyman  is  necessarily  the  central 
point  of  his  congregation.  Their  rever- 
ence cannot  rise  above  his  ;  and  their 
reverence  will  insensibly  but  continually 
approach  to  his.  If  this  be  the  key-note 
of  the  service,  questions  of  ritual  will  ad- 
just themselves  in  harmony  with  it.  And 
one  reason  why  the  point  may  be  more 
safely  pressed  is,  because  reverence  need 
not  be  the  property  or  characteristic  of 
any  school  in  particular.  It  distinguished 
the  Margaret  Chapel  of  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  pastors  of  that  church  were 
termed  Evangelical.  It  subsisted  in  that 
same  chapel  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Oakeley  (now,  alas  !  ours  no  more)  and 
Mr.  Upton  Richards  gave  to  its  very  sim- 
ple services,  which  would  now  scarcely 
satisfy  an  average  congregation,  and 
where  the  fabric  was  little  less  than  hid- 
eous, that  true  solemnity  which  is  in  per- 
fect concord  with  simplicity.  The  papal 
Church  now  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Oakeley  ;  who  united  to  a 
fine  musical  taste,  a  much  finer  and  much 


I  rarer  gift  in  discerning  and  expressing  the 
harmony  between  the  inward  purposes  of 
Christian  worship  and  its  outward  inves- 
titure, and  who  then  had  gathered  round 
him  a  congregation  the  most  devout  and 
hearty  that  I  (for  one)  have  ever  seen 
in  any  communion  of  the  Christian  world. 

And  now,  for  my  last  word,  I  will  appeal 
to  high  authority. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Saint 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
may  be  found,  what  I  would  call  the  code 
of  the  New  Testament  upon  ritual.  The 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  value  of  the  gifts 
then  so  common  in  the  Church  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  principles  applicable 
to  the  regulation  of  Divine  service  ;  and 
it  is  touching  to  observe  that  they  are 
immediately  subjoined  to  that  noble  and 
wonderful  effusion  describing  "charity," 
with  which  no  ethical  eloquence  of  Greece 
or  Rome  can  suitably  compare.  The 
highest  end,  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  seems 
to  be  (v.  5)  "that  the  church  may  receive 
edifying."  At  present  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  a  handful  of  men  as  scape- 
goats ;  and  my  fear  is  not  only  that  they 
may  suffer  injustice,  but  lest  far  wider 
evils,  than  any  within  their  power  to 
cause  or  cure,  should  creep  onwards  unob- 
served. As  rank  bigotr}^  and  what  is  far 
worse,  base  egotistic  selfishness  may  find 
their  account,  at  moments  like  this,  in 
swelling  the  cry  of  Protestantism,  so  much 
of  no  less  rank  worldliness  may  lurk  in 
the  fashionable  tendency  not  only  to  ex- 
cessive but  even  to  moderate  ritual. 
The  best  touchstone  for  divining  what  is 
wrong  and  defining  what  is  right  in  the 
exterior  apparel  of  Divine  service  will  be 
found  in  the  holy  desire  and  authoritative 
demand  of  the  Apostle,  "  that  the  Church 
may  receive  edifying,"  rather  than  in  ab- 
stract imagery  of  perfection  on  the  one 
hand,  or  narrow  traditional  prejudice  on 
the  other. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THREE   FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   RING  OF   EVIL   OMEN. 

One  of  Wenna's  many  friends  outside 
the  village  in  which  she  lived  was  a 
strange  misshapen  creature  who  earned 
his  living  by  carrying  sand  from  one  of 
the  bays  on  the  coast  to  the  farmers  on 
the    uplands    above.     This    he    did    by 
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means  of  a  troop  of  donkeys  —  small, 
rough,  light-haired,  and  large-eyed  ani- 
mals—  that  struggled  up  the  rude  and 
steep  path  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  with 
the  bags  on  their  backs  that  he  had  la- 
boriously filled  below.  It  was  a  suf- 
ficiently cheerless  occupation  for  this  un- 
fortunate hunchback,  and  not  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  money  he  got  from 
the  farmers  did  not  much  more  than 
cover  the  keep  of  the  donkeys.  He  sel- 
dom spoke  to  any  human  being  ;  for  who 
was  going  to  descend  that  rough  and 
narrow  path  down  to  the  shore  —  where 
he  and  his  donkeys  appeared  to  be  no 
bigger  than  mice  —  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  no  path  round  the  precip- 
itous coast,  and  that  nothing  would  re- 
main but  the  long  climb  up  again  ? 

Wenna  Rosewarne  had 
this  solitary  wretch,  who  toiled  at  his 
task  with  the  melancholy  Atlantic  before 
him,  and  behind  him  a  great  and  lonely 
wall  of  crumbling  slate  ;  and  whenever 
she  had  time,  she  used  to  walk  with  her 
sister  across  from  Eglosilyan  by  the  high- 
lying  downs  until  they  reached  this  little 
indentation  in  the  coast  where  a  curve  of 
yellow  sand  was  visible  far  below.  If 
this  poor  fellow  and  his  donkeys  were  to 
be  seen  from  the  summit,  the  two  girls 
had  little  fear  of  the  fatigue  of  descend- 
ing the  path  down  the  side  of  the  steep 
cliff;  and  the  object  of  their  visit  used 
to  be  highly  pleased  and  flattered  by  their 
coming  to  chat  with  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes. He  would  hasten  the  filling  of  his 
bags  so  as  to  ascend  again  with  them, 
and  in  a  strange  tongue  that  even  the 
two  Cornish-born  girls  could  not  always 
understand,  he  would  talk  to  them  of  the 
merits  of  his  favourite  donkeys,  of  their 
willingness,  and  strength,  and  docility. 
They  never  took  him  any  tracts  ;  they 
never  uttered  a  word  of  condolence  or 
sympathy.  Their  visit  was  merely  of  the 
nature  of  a  friendly  call  ;  but  it  was  a 
mark  of  attention  and  kindliness  that 
gave  the  man  something  pleasant  to  think 
of  for  days  thereafter. 

Now,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr. 
Roscorla  went  with  Wenna  and  her  sis- 
ter ;  and  although  he  did  not  at  all  see 
the  use  of  going  down  this  precipitous 
cliff  for  the  mere  purpose  of  toiling  up 
again,  he  was  not  going  to  confess  that 
he  dreaded  the  fatigue  of  it.  Moreover, 
this  was  another  mission  of  charity;  and, 
although  he  had  not  called  again  on  Mr. 
Keam — although,  in  fact,  he  had  in- 
wardly vowed  that  the  prayers  of  a  thou- 
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to  visit  Mr.  Keam  —  he  was  anxious  that 
Wenna  should  believe  that  he  still  re- 
mained her  pupil.  So,  with  a  good  grace, 
he  went  down  the  tortuous  pathway  to 
the  desolate  little  bay  where  the  sand- 
carrier  was  at  work.  He  stood  and 
looked  at  the  sea  while  Wenna  was  chat- 
ting with  her  acquaintance  ;  he  studied 
the  rigging  of  the  distant  ships  ;  he 
watched  the  choughs  and  daws  flying 
about  the  face  of  the  rocks  ;  he  drew  fig- 
ures on  the  sand  with  the  point  of  his 
cane,  and  wondered  whether  he  would  be 
back  in  good  time  for  luncheon  if  this 
garrulous  hunchback  jabbered  in  his  gut- 
tural way  for  another  hour.  Then  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  climbing  up  the  cliff 
again,  with  a  whole  troop  of  donkeys  go- 
ing before  him  in  Indian  file  up  the  nar- 
some  pity  for  I  row  and  zigzag  path,  and  at  last  he 
reached  the  summit.  His  second  effort 
in  the  way  of  charity  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

He  proposed  that  the  young  ladies 
should  sit  down  to  rest  for  a  few  min- 
utes, after  the  donkeys  and  their  driver 
had  departed  ;  and  accordingly  the  three 
strangers  chose  a  block  of  slate  for  a 
seat,  with  the  warm  grass  for  a  footstool, 
and  all  around  them  the  beauty  of  an 
August  morning.  The  sea  was  ruffled 
into  a  dark  blue  where  it  neared  the  ho- 
rizon ;  but  closer  at  hand  it  was  pale  and 
still.  The  sun  was  hot  on  the  bleak  pas- 
ture-land. There  was  a  scent  of  fern 
and  wild  thyme  in  the  air. 

"By  the  way,  Wenna,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
corla, "  I  wonder  you  have  never  asked 
me  why  I  have  not  yet  got  you  an  en- 
gaged ring." 

"  Wenna  does  not  want  an  engaged 
ring,"  said  Miss  Mabyn,  sharply.  "  They 
are  not  worn  now." 

This  audacious  perversion  of  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  self-willed  young  beauty 
was  in  reality  a  sort  of  cry  of  despair.  If 
Mr.  Roscorla  had  not  yet  spoken  of  a 
ring  to  Wenna,  Mabyn  had  ;  and  Mabyn 
had  besought  of  her*sister  not  to  accept 
this  symbol  of  hopeless  captivity. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  had  said,  "  if  you 
take  a  ring  from  hini,  I  shall  look  on  you 
as  carried  away  from  us  forever." 

"  Nonsense,  Mabyn,"  the  elder  sister 
had  said.  '"The  ring  is  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  it  is  the  word  you  have  spoken 
that  is." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  Mabyn  said  earnest- 
ly. ''As  long  as  you  don't  wear  a  ring, 
Wenna,  I  still  fancy  I  shall  get  you  back 
from  him  ;    and    you  may  say  what  you 
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"  Mabyn,  you  are  a  disobedient  child," 
tlie  elder  sister  said,  stopping  the  argu- 
ment with  a  kiss,  and  not  caring  to  raise 
a  quarrel. 

Well,  when  Mr.  Roscorla  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  this  statement,  he  was 
startled  ;  but  he  inwardly  resolved  that, 
as  soon  as  he  and  Wenna  were  married, 
he  would  soon  bring  Miss  Mabyn's  inter- 
ference in  their  affairs  to  an  end.  At 
present  he  merely  said,  mildly  — 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  engaged  rings 
were  no  longer  worn.  However,  if  that 
be  so,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dis- 
continue a  good  old  custom  ;  and  I  have 
put  off  getting  you  one,  Wenna,  because 
I  knew  I  had  to  go  to  London  soon.  I  find 
now  I  must  go  on  Monday  next  ;  and  so 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  stones 
you  like  best  in  a  ring." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Wenna  said, 
humbly  and  dutifully.  "  I  am  sure  to 
like  whatever  you  choose." 

"  But  what  do  you  prefer  yourself  ?  " 
he  again  said. 

Wenna  hesitated,  but  Miss  Mabyn  did 
not.  She  was  prepared  for  the  crisis. 
She  had  foreseen  it. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  she  said  (and  you 
would  not  have  fancied  there  was  any 
guile  or  malice  in  that  young  and  pretty 
face,  with  its  tender  blue  eyes  and  its 
proud  and  sweet  mouth),  "  don't  you  know 
that  Wenna  likes  emeralds  .''  " 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  very  near  telling  the 
younger  sister  to  mind  her  own  business  ; 
but  he  was  afraid.  He  only  said,  in  a 
stiff  way,  to  his  betrothed  — 

"  Do  you  like  emeralds  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  are  very  pretty,"  Wenna 
replied,  meekly.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  like 
any  ring  you  choose." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  rather  discon- 
tented that  she  would  show  no  prefer- 
ence.    "  I  shall  get  you  an  emerald  ring." 

When  she  heard  this  decision,  the 
heart  of  Mabyn  Rosewarne  was  filled  with 
an  unholy  joy.  This  was  the  rhyme  that 
was  running  through*her  head  :  — 

Oh,  green's  forsaken, 
And  yellow's  forsworn, 
And  blue's  the  sweetest 
Colour  that's  worn  ! 

Wenna  was  saved  to  her  now.  How  could 
any  two  people  marry  who  had  engaged 
themselves  with  an  emerald  ring  ?  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  called 
natural  religion  in  this  young  lady,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  she  had  been 
taught  on  Sunday  forenoons  and  at  her 
mother's  knee  :  a  belief  in  occult  influ- 
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g  the  earth,  unnamable,  un 
definable,  but  ever  present  and  ever 
active.  If  fairly  challenged,  she  might 
have  scrupled  to  say  that  she  believed  ia 
brownies,  or  the  small  people,  or  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  superstitions  of  the 
Cornish  peasantry.  But  she  faithfully 
observed  these  superstitions.  If  her  less 
heedful  sister  put  a  cut  loaf  upside  down 
on  the  plate,  Mabyn  would  instantly  right 
it,  and  say  "  Oh,  Wenna  1  "  as  if  her  sis- 
ter had  forgotten  that  that  simple  act 
meant  that  some  ship  was  in  sore  dis- 
tress. If  Wenna  laughed  at  any  of  these 
fancies,  Mabyn  said  nothing;  but  all  the 
same  she  was  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
that  things  happened  to  people  in  a 
strange  fashion,  and  in  accordance  with 
omens  that  might  have  been  remarked. 
She  knew  that  if  Mr.  Roscorla  gave 
Wenna  a  ring  of  emeralds,  Mr.  Roscorla 
would  never  marry  her. 

One  thing  puzzled  her,  however. 
Which  of  the  two  was  to  be  the  forsaken  ? 
Was  it  Wenna  or  Mr.  Roscorla  who 
would  break  this  engagement  that  the 
younger  sister  had  set  her  heart  against  ? 
Well,  she  would  not  have  been  sorry  if 
Mr.  Roscorla  were  the  guilty  party,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  some  humiliation  might 
thereby  fall  on  Wenna.  But  the  more 
she  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  she 
was  convinced  that  Mr.  Roscorla  was 
aware  he  had  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  seek  to  escape 
from  it.  It  was  he  who  must  be  for- 
saken ;  and  she  had  no  pity  for  him. 
What  right  had  an  old  man  to  come  and 
try  to  carry  off  her  sister  —  her  sister 
whose  lover  ought  to  be  "  young  and 
beautiful  like  a  prince  "  ?  Mabyn  kept 
repeating  the  lines  to  herself  all  the  time 
they  walked  homewards  ;  and  if  Wenna 
had  asked  her  a  question  just  then,  the 
chances  are  she  would  have  answered  — 

Oh,  green's  forsaken, 
And  yellow's  forsworn, 
And  blue's  the  sweetest 
Colour  that's  worn ! 

But  Wenna  was  otherwise  engaged 
during  this  homeward  walk.  Mr.  Ros- 
corla, having  resolved  to  go  to  London, 
thought  he  might  as  well  have  that  little 
matter  about  Harry  Trelyon  cleared  up 
before  he  went.  He  had  got  all  the  good 
out  of  it  possible,  by  nursing  whatever 
unquiet  suspicions  it  provoked,  and  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  as  he  was  in 
some  measure  jealous  he  must  in  some 
measure  be  in  love.  But  he  had  not  the 
courage    to  take   these  suspicions   with 
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him  to  London  ;  they  were  not  pleasant 
travelling  companions. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  in  rather  a  ner- 
vous way,  "  whether  I  shall  see  young 
Trelyon  in  London." 

Wenna  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
mention  of  the  name.  She  only  said,  with 
a  smile  — 

"  It  is  a  big  place  to  seek  any  one  in." 

"  You  know  he  is  there  .''  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered  directly. 

"  It  is  odd  that  you  should  know,  for 
he  has  not  told  any  one  up  at  Trelyon 
Hall ;  in  fact,  no  one  appears  to  have 
heard  anything  about  him  but  yourself." 

"  How  very  silly  of  him,"  Wenna  said, 
"to  be  so  thoughtless!  Doesn't  his 
mother  know  ?  Do  you  think  she  would 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  marked  coldness, 
"  doubtless  she  would  be  surprised  at  his 
having  communicated  with  you  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  else." 

Wenna's  soft  dark  eyes  were  turned  up 
to  his  face  with  a  sudden  look  of  aston- 
ishment. He  had  never  spoken  to  her  in 
this  way  before.  She  could  not  under- 
stand. And  then  she  said,  very  quickly, 
and  with  a  sudden  flush  of  colour  to  the 
pale  face  — 

"  Oh  !  but  this  letter  is  only  about  the 
dog.  I  will  show  it  to  you.  I  have  it  in 
my  pocket." 

She  took  out  the  letter  and  handed  it 
to  him  ;  and  he  might  have  seen  that  her 
hand  trembled.  She  was  very  much  per- 
turbed—  she  scarcely  knew  why.  But 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
had  almost  frightened  her  —  something 
distant,  and  harsh,  and  suspicious  ;  and 
surely  she  had  done  no  wrong  ? 

He  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  sheet 
of  paper,  and  a  contemptuous  smile 
passed  over  his  face. 

"  He  writes  with  more  care  to  you  than 
to  most  people  ;  but  I  can't  say  much  for 
his  handwriting  at  the  best." 

Wenna  coloured  and  said  nothing  ; 
but  Mabyn  remarked,  rather  warmly  — 

"  I  don't  think  a  man  need  try  to  write 
like  a  dancing-master,  if  he  means  what 
he  says,  and  can  tell  you  that  frankly." 

Mr.  I^oscorla  did  not  heed  this  remark- 
ably incoherent  speech,  for  he  was  reading 


"  Nolan's  Hotel,  London,  July  30,  18 — . 

"  Dear  Miss  Rosewarne,  —  I  know 
you  would  like  to  have  Rock,  and  he's  no 
good  at  all  as  aretrcaver,  and  I've  written 
to  Luke  to- take  him  down  to  you  at  the 
inn,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased   if  you 
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will  accept  him  as  a  present  from  me. 
Either  Luke  or  your  father  will  tell  you 
how  to  feed  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  kind  to  him,  and  not  chain  him  up, 
and  give  him  plenty  of  exersise.  I  hope 
you  are  all  well  at' the  inn,  and  that  Ma- 
byn's  pigeons  have  not  flowne  away  Tell 
her  not  to  forget  the  piece  of  looking- 
glass.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Harry  Trelyon. 
"  P.S.  —  I  met  Joshua  Keam  quite  by 
accident  yesterday.      He  asked   for  you 
most  kindly.     His  leg  has  been  ampitated 
at  last." 

Here  was  nothing  at  which  a  jealous 
lover  might  grumble.  Mr.  Roscorla 
handed  back  the  letter  with  scarcely  a 
word,  leaving  Wenna  to  puzzle  over  what 
had  happened  to  make  him  look  at  her 
in  that  strange  way.  As  for  Miss  Mabyn. 
that  young  lady  would  say  nothing  to 
hurt  her  sister's  feelings  ;  but  she  said 
many  a  bitter  thing  to  herself  about  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  who  would  read 
another  gentleman's  letter,  particularly 
when  the  former  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man and  the  latter  a  young  one,  and 
most  of  all  when  the  young  gentleman 
had  been  writing  to  a  girl,  and  that  girl 
her  sister  Wenna.  "  But  green's  for- 
saken," Mabyn  said  to  herself,  as  if  there 
was  great  comfort  in  that  reflection  — 
"green's  forsaken,  and  yellow's  for-, 
sworn." 

And  so  Mr.  Roscorla  was  going  away 
from  Eglosilyan  for  a  time,  and  Wenna 
would  be  left  alone.  As  almost  every  day 
now  brought  her  a  new  and  strange  ex- 
perience, she  was  not  surprised  that  this 
change  of  circumstances  should  set  her 
thinking  afresh.  She  would  have  tO' 
write  to  him  ;  and  the  letters  of  people 
engaged  to  each  other  ought  to  be  affec- 
tionate. Hitherto  Wenna's  letters  to 
her  lover  had  been  of  a  remarkably  sim- 
ple and  business-like  character,  chiefly 
answering  questions  of  his  as  to  the  hour 
at  which  he  might  come  down  to  the  inn. 
She  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  having 
to  write  long  letters  to  him  at  a  distance. 

Would  their  parting  be  very  painful? 
Ought  she  to  feel  grieved  when  he  went 
away  ?  She  hoped  that  other  people 
would  be  present,  and  that  Mr.  Roscorla 
would  treat  his  going  away  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course. 

Certainly,  if  this  brief  separation  prom- 
ised to  afflict  her  grievously,  it  had  not 
that  effect  in  the  meantime  ;  for  once  she 
had  gone  over  the  matter  in  her  mind, 
and  sketched  out,  as  was  her  wont,  alli 
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that  she  ought  to  do,  she  quickly  recov- 
ered her  cheerfuhiess,  and  was  in  very 
good  spirits  indeed  when  the  small  party 
reached  Eglosilyan.  And  here  was  a 
small  and  sunburnt  boy  —  Master  Pente- 
cost Luke,  in  fact  —  waiting  for  her  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  the 
inn,  whom  she  caught  up,  and  kissed, 
and  scolded  all  at  once. 

"  Whatever  are  you 
sir,  all  by  yourself  ?  ' 

"  I  have  tum  to  see  you,"  the  small  boy 
said,  in  no  way  frightened  or  abashed  by 
her  rough  usage  of  him. 

"  And  so  you  want  Mr.  Trelyon  to  ride 
over  you  again,  do  you  ?  Haven't  I  told 
you  never  to  come  here  without  some  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  Well,  say 
'How  do  you  do?'  to  the  gentleman. 
Don't  you  know  Penny  Luke,  Mr.  Ros- 
corla .'' " 

"  I  believe  I  have  that  honour,"  said 
Mr.  Roscorla,  with  a  smile,  but  not  at  all 
pleased  to  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  chattering  to  a  cottager's  child. 

Miss  Wenna  presently  showed  that  she 
was  a  well-built  and  active  young  woman, 
by  swinging  Master  Penny  up,  and  perch- 
ing him  on  her  shoulder,  in  which  fashion 
she  carried  him  into  the  inn. 

"  Penny  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  she 
said  to  Mr.  Roscorla,  who  would  not  him- 
self have  attempted  tliat  feat  of  skill  and 
dexterity,  "  and  you  must  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. He*is  a  very  good  boy  on 
the  whole,  but  sometimes  he  goes  near 
to  breaking  my  heart.  I  shall  have  to 
give  him  up  and  take  another  sweetheart, 
if  he  doesn't  mind.  He  w///  eat  things 
with  his  fingers,  and  he  will  run  out  and 
get  among  horses'  feet ;  and  as  for  the 
way  he  conducts  himself  when  his  face  is 
being  washed,  and  he  is  being  made  like 
a  gentleman,  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 
And  then  the  impudence  of  him  —  why, 
the  other  night,  when  he  was  repeating 
his  prayers,  what  must  he  do  but  stop 
half-way,  and  say,  '  God  knows  the  rest, 
and  Petinys  very  tired  !  '  " 

Mr.  Roscorla  laughed,  and  Mabyn 
hated  him  for  laughing.  But  what  could 
she  expect  ?  Here  was  her  own  sister 
telling  the  story  in  a  jocular  way  ;  and  she 
remembered  bitterly  that  when  Wenna 
first  told  it  to  her,  two  great  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  and  the  end  of  the  narrative 
was  rather  confused.  Now  it  was  only  a 
joke.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  the 
younger  sister  said  to  herself,  with  a  great 
anger  at  her  heart,  that  Wenna's  sweet 
and  tender  nature  was  being  perverted 
and   destroyed  by  the  influence  of  this 


horrid  old  wretch  of  a  lover  of  hers,  and 
the  soojier  he  went  in  quest  of  that  deadly 
emerald  ring  the  better. 

Mabyn  said  her  prayers  that  night  in 
the  ordinary  and  formal  fashion.  She 
prayed  for  her  father  and  mother  and  for 
her  sister  Wenna,  as  she  had  been 
taught  ;  and  she  added  in  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  her  own  account,  because  she 
doing  down  here,  Hiked  her  pretty  face.  She  also  prayed 
that  she  herself  should  be  made  humble 
and  good,  desirous  of  serving  her  fellow- 

j  creatures,  and    charitable    to    every  one. 

j  All  this  was  done  in  due  order. 

I      But  in  point  of  fact  her  heart  was  at 

I  that  moment  far  from  being  meek  and 
charitable  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  filled 
with  bitterness  and  indignation.  And 
the  real  cry  of  her  soul,  unknown  to  her- 
self, went  out  to  all  the  vague,  imagina- 
tive powers  of  magic  and  witchcraft  — 
to  the  mysterious  influences  of  the  stars 
and  the  strange  controllers  of  chance  : 
and  it  was  to  these  that  she  looked  for 
the  rescue  of  her  sister  from  the  doom 
that  threatened  her,  and  to  them  that  she 
appealed  with  a  yearning  far  too  great  for 
words  or  even  for  tears.  When  she  was 
but  a  child  playing  among  the  rocks,  she 
had  stumbled  on  the  dead  body  of  a  sailor 
that  had  been  washed  ashore  ;  and  she 
had  run,  white  and  trembling,  into  the 
village  with  the  news.  Afterwards  she 
was  told  that  on  the  hand  of  the  corpse  a 
ring  with  a  green  stone  in  it  was  found  ; 
and  then  she  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
rhyme  that  had  never  since  left  her  mem- 
ory. She  certainly  did  not  wish  that  Mr. 
Roscorla  should  die  ;  but  she  as  certainly 
wished  that  her  sister  Wenna  should  be 
saved  from  becoming  his  wife  ;  and  she 
reflected  with  a  fierce  satisfaction  that  it 
was  she  who  had  driven  him  to  promise 
that  Wenna's  engaged  ring  should  be 
composed  of  those  fatal  stones. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
LADY  DUFF  GORDON. 

Lucie  Duff  Gordon  was  the  only 
child  of  John  and  Sara  Austin.  Her 
grandfather,  Mr.  Jonathan  Austin,  of 
Greeting  Mill,  in  Suffolk,  was  a  remarka- 
ble man,  of  sturdy  good  sense  and  great 
vigour.  He  gave  all  his  children  a  first- 
rate  education.  The  wisdom  and  vehe- 
ment eloquence  of  Mr.  John  Austin,  au- 
thor of  the  "Province  of  Jurisprudence," 
made  Lord  Brougham  say,  "  If  John 
Austin  had  had  health,  neither  Lyndhurst 
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nor  I  should  have  been  Chancellor ; " 
and  the  beauty  and  talent  of  his  wife  im- 
parted to  a  life  of  narrow  means  and  in- 
cessant labour  the  attraction  and  ele- 
gance of  the  best  society.  Mr.  John 
Austin  had  served  in  the  army,  and  was 
in  Sicily  under  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1819 
married  Sara,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  They  lived 
in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  almost 
next  door  to  the  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Mill,  the  historian  of  British 
India,  and  their  windows  looked  into  the 
garden  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  These  were 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  John  Austin  ; 
and  here  it  may  be  said  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
born.  Bentham's  garden  was  the  play- 
ground of  Lucie  Austin  and  the  young 
Mills  ;  his  coach-house  was  converted 
into  a  gymnasium,  and  his  flower-beds 
were  intersected  by  threads  and  tapes  to 
represent  the  passages  of  a  panopticon 
prison. 

Here  in  Queen  Square  was  born,  June 
24th,  1821,  Lucie,  the  only  child  of  John 
and  Sara  Austin.  She  was  a  puny  infant, 
and  could  scarcely  breathe  when  she 
came  into  the  world.  The  surgeon, 
Maudsley,  took  her  on  his  knees,  and 
brought  her  to  life  by  sheer  skill  in  nurs- 
ing and  giving  play  to  the  lungs.  He 
afterwards  used  to  boast  of  the  exploit, 
and  call  her  his  child. 

Lucie  Austin's  chief  playfellows  were 
her  first  cousin  Henry  Reeve,  and  "  Bun 
Don  "  (Brother  John),  as  she  called  the 
late  great  philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
She  grew  in  vigo.  r  and  in  sense,  with  a 
strong  tinge  of  originality  and  independ- 
ence, and  an  extreme  love  of  animals. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1826,  that  the  Aus- 
tins first  went  to  Germany.  He  had 
been  nominated  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  new  London  University,  and  he 
went  to  Bonn  to  prepare  himself  in  the 
law  school  there.  As  their  residence  in 
Germany  was  of  some  duration,  Lucie 
came  back  transformed  into  a  little  Ger- 
man maiden,  with  long  braids  of  hair 
down  her  back,  and  speaking  German 
like  her  own  language. 

Her  education  was  of  the  most  random 
character.  She  read  everything.  She 
lived  in  a  world  of  fairies  and  elfs.  But 
she  had  little  regular  instruction,  and 
accomplishments  were  never  attempted. 
I  believe  she  went  for  a  short  time  to  a 
mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls  kept  by 
a  Dr.  Biker  at  Hampstead,  where  she 
learnt  Latin. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  Lucie 
Austin  acquired  her  correct  and  vigorous 
style  and  nice  sense  of  language.  It  was 
hereditary  rather  than  implanted.  But 
from  her  earliest  years  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  best  of  conversa- 
tion ;  the  Mills,  the  Grotes,  the  Bullers 
(Charles  and  Arthur),  the  Carlyles,  the 
Sterlings,  Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Rogers, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  were 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  ; 
and  "  Toodie,"  as  she  was  called,  was  a 
universal  favourite.  Once  staying  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  hearing  their  little 
girl  rebuked  for  asking  questions,  she 
said,  "  My  mamma  never  says,  '  I  don't 
know,'  or,  '  Don't  ask  questions.'  " 

In  1836,  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  at  the  Island  of  Malta, 
and  his  wife  accompanied  him.  It  was 
thought  undesirable  to  take  a  girl  of 
fifteen  to  a  hot  climate,  and  she  was  then 
for  the  first  time  sent  to  school  at  Clap- 
ham,  with  a  Miss  Sheperd.  She  must 
have  been  as  great  a  novelty  in  the 
school  as  the  school-life  was  to  her,  for 
with  a  great  deal  of  strange  knowledge  she 
was  singularly  devoid  of  many  of  the 
rudiments  of  ordinary  instruction.  She 
wrote  well  already  at  fifteen,  and  corre- 
sponded a  good  deal  with  Mrs.  Grote. 
The  following  is  one  of  her  first  letters 
from  school :  — 

November  6th,  1836. 

As  I  have  permission  to  write  (not 
without  due  inspection  of  all  letters  writ- 
ten and  received,  however),  I  shall  put 
you  to  the  expense  of  twopence  to  tell 
you  how  I  am  getting  on.  I  like  my  con- 
vent  very  much.  I  cannot  give  my  opin- 
ion of  Miss  Sheperd,  for  I  won't  praise 
her  to  her  face,  and  I  dare  not  abuse  her 
if  I  would,  so  we  must  wait  till  Christ- 
mas, when  I  have  a  holiday  of  a  fortnight. 
I  have  written  to  mamma  and  upbraided 
her  for  telling  me  that  Bromley  was  but 
four  or  five  miles  from  London,  whereas 
I  find  myself  at  twelve  miles  off,  within  a 
little  at  least.  I  hope  that  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  you  will  come  down 
and  see  me.  Between  one  and  two  is  the 
best  time,  as  we  go  out  afterwards  to 
walk.  Or  au  pis  alter,  that  you  will 
write  me  a  note,  letter,  or  what  you  will ; 
so  long  as  it  is  from  you  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  receive  it.  I  am  dying  to  see 
you  or  hear  from  you  ;  and  don't  hope 
that  you  will  escape  my  quartering  my- 
self upon  you  for  a  day  at  Christmas,  for 
I  will  hold  a  solemn  palaver  with  you, 
which  I  could  not  accomplish  before 
coming   here.     I    shall    not    be    able    to 
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write  to  you  again,  as  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  write  to  any  one  but  mamma,  and 
not  much  to  her,  as,  if  I  do  my  Latin  and 
Greek  lessons  satisfactorily,  I  shall  be 
rather  hard-worked. 

At  sixteen  she  determined  on  being 
baptized  and  confirmed  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  (her  parents  and 
relations  were  Unitarians).  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  was  her  sponsor,  and  I  believe  this 
step  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  influence 
and  that  of  his  family,  with  whom  she 
was  very  intimate,  in  spite  of  her  Radi- 
cal ideas.  She  thus  mentions  the  event 
in  a  letter,  remarkable  for  a  young  girl  :  — 

Bromley,  February  20th,  1838. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  of  my 
having,  and  I  hope  most  conscientiously, 
sought  to  be  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Established  Church,  and  you  may 
think  with  many  I  ought  not  to  have  taken 
so  important  a  step  solely  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  till  you  tell  me  so  I  will 
not  attempt  defence  of  that  which  does 
not  appear  to  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion "  optional."  I  believe  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
Giver  of  the  "commandment  with  prom- 
ise," and  that  in  no  way  could  I  more 
honour  my  parents  than  by  confident 
trust  they  will  sanction  my  conduct.  I 
hope  they  and  I  will  be  but  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind  on  this  important  point.  I 
am  prepared  for  some  slight  crosses  from 
many  excellent  friends,  whose  creed  I 
never  could  satisfactorily  adopt;  but 
with  the  "fear  of  God  "before  my  eyes 
I  could  not  be  deterred  by  this  difficulty, 
through  which  I  know,  if  I, place  but  per- 
fect trust  in  Him,  and  cultivate  humility^ 
His  strength  will  guide  me.  I  expect  to 
be  pitied  for  that  ignorance  and  weakness 
which  has  made  me  an  easy  victim  to 
others'  rule  ;  but  my  own  heart  tells  me 
I  have  no  claims  upon  any  such  commis- 
eration. My  sponsors  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  my  application  to  them  to 
become  such,  and  had  not  an  unlooked- 
for  and  quiet  opportunity  of  attending  an 
infant  of  Mrs.  North's  to  the  baptismal 
font  offered  itself,  I  had  probably  yet  re- 
mained in  the  same  painfully  unsatisfied 
state  of  mind  that  had  so  long  been  mine. 
I  already  experience  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage in  and  from  the  views  and  hopes 
which  from  day  to  day  seem  to  unfold 
themselves  more  and  more,  and  I  expect 
and  pray  if  I  make  religioa  my  guide, 
that  even  the  most  opposed  to  my  pres- 
ent opinions  will  ultimately  rejoice  in 
their   influence    upon   my  character  and 


conduct.  Surely  you,  who  have  ever 
been  to  me  the  best  and  dearest  of  friends, 
will  be  the  last  to  disapprove  of  anything 
which  could  tend  to  my  improvement  and 
happiness,  which  I  feel  convinced  must 
be  the  case  with  my  present  faith  and 
feelings. 

In  1838  Lucie  Austin's  parents  re- 
turned from  Malta,  and  she  began  to 
appear  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Austin's  old 
friends  flocked  about  her  ;  many  new  ac- 
quaintances mingled  with  them,  as  the 
Austins  had  become  habiUies  of  Lans- 
downe  House.  Here  they  met  Sir  Alex- 
ander Duff  Gordon,  who  at  once  became 
attracted  by  the  mother,  and  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  daughter.  They  used  to 
walk  out  together,  as  she  was  left  much 
to  herself,  and  had  no  companions.  One 
day  Sir  Alexander  said  to  her,  "  Miss 
Austin,  do  you  know  people  say  we  are 
going  to  be  married?"  She  was  an- 
noyed at  being  talked  about,  and  hurt  at 
his  brusque  way  of  mentioning  it,  and 
was  going  to  give  a  sharp  answer,  when 
he  added,  "  Shall  we  make  it  true  ?  "  She 
replied,  with  characteristic  straightfor- 
wardness, by  the  monosyllable,  "  Yes," 
and  so  they  were  engaged.  At  this  time 
she  translated  and  published  Niebuhr's 
"  Greek  Legends,"  the  only  literary  work 
she  did  before  her  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  Kensington  old  church,  on  the 
i6th  of  May,  1840.  Eye-witnesses  still 
remember  with  interest  the  beauty  of  the 
young  pair.  They  took  a  house  in 
Queen  Square,  Westminster,  No.  8,  with 
a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  at  one  end,  just 
opposite  the  house  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Howes. 

The  talent,  associated  with  the  beauty, 
sincerity,  and  utter  unaffectedness,  of 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  soon  attracted  a  re- 
markable circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, many  of  whom,  alas  !  have  passed 
away.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot  War- 
burton  (who  was  burnt  in  the  Amazon), 
Tom  Taylor,  Tennyson,  Kinglake,  and 
Henry  Taylor  were  habitues,  and  every 
foreigner  of  talent  and  renown  looked 
upon  the  Duff  Gordon  house  as  the  cen- 
tre of  interest.  I  remember  when  a  little 
child  to  have  been  much  astonished  at 
Leopold  Ranke  walking  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room,  talking  vehemently  in  a 
kind  of  olla podrida  of  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  now 
and  then  a  Latin  quotation.  He  was  al- 
most impossible  to  understand,  as  he 
talked  fast,  and  mixed  up  all  languages  into 
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a  compound  of  his  own.  When  Monsieur 
Guizot  escaped  from  France,  his  first 
dinner  and  welcome  was  in  Queen  Square. 
Soon  after  their  marriage  my  father  and 
mother  went  abroad,  and  she  wrote  from 
Munich  to  Mrs.  Austin  :  — 

Our  friend  Magnus  took  us  to  Kaul- 
bach's  atelier,  where  we  saw  his  "  Hun- 
nenschlacht,"  his  •'  Tollhaus,"  a  great 
new  picture  he  is  designing  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  set  of  drawings  for  a  new  edition 
of  ""  Reineke  Fuchs,"  for  which  I  could 
have  worshipped  him.  The  "Lion's 
Court,"  the  "  Cock  accusing  Reineke  to 
the  King,"  "  Reineke  keeping  School  for 
the  Rabbits,"  and  "  Reineke  stellte  sich 
fromm  "  (over  which  Alick  laughed  till 
large  tears  ran  down),  were  finished  ;  but 
there  will  be  forty  or  fifty.  If  you  could 
see  Reineke's  face  and  attitude,  his 
shaven  crown,  his  downcast  eye,  and 
mouth  down  at  the  corners — in  short, 
the  drawings  are  quite  as  good  as  the 
poem.  Kaulbach  is  a  wonderful  genius  ; 
he  had  beautiful  erhaben  paintings, 
drawings  which  might  have  been  Ho- 
garth's, and  this  Reineke  in  quite  an- 
other style  ;  besides  which  he  is  a  beau- 
tiful portrait-painter.  We  were  amused 
by  a  bookseller,  into  whose  shop  we  went 
to  buy  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Life  of  Maria." 
He  had  not  got  it,  and  wanted  us  to  buy 
Sievert's  "  Leben  Christi."  Alick,  not 
hearing  the  name  of  the  author,  asked  if 
it  was  Strauss's.  The  poor  man  looked 
shocked  and  frightened,  and  on  our  ex- 
pressing decorous  sympathy  with  his 
feelings,  he  added,  in  a  most  confiden- 
tial tone,  "  Aber  wissen  Sie  doch,  gnadige 
Frau,  es  gibt  auch  Freigeister  hier  in 
Augsburg  !  "  His  face  was  inimitable, 
and  we  only  suppressed  our  laughter  till 
the  door  closed  behind  us. 

In  1842  their  eldest  child  was  born, 
and  in  1844  Lady  Duff  Gordon  published 
her  translation  of  Meinhold's  "Amber 
Witch,"  and  of  the  "  French  in  Algiers." 
The  year  after  she  translated  Feuerbach's 
"  Remarkable  German  Crimes  and  Tri- 
als." 

In  1846  my  father  had  the  cholera  very 
badly,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  ever  thought- 
ful and  kind,  lent  him  his  villa  at  Rich- 
mond for  the  autumn.  Thence  my 
mother  wrote  : — 

Richmond,  August  1846. 

Here  we  are  in  the  most  perfect  of 
villas  ;  were  the  weather  but  tolerable  it 
would  be  a  paradise,  but,  alas!  Novem- 


ber could  not  be  more  cold,  damp,  and 
gloomy  than  this  August.  The  Berrys 
are  here  in  Mrs.  Lamb's  house,  and  Lady 
Char.  [Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay]  at  Peter- 
sham, all  well  and  youthful.  Mr.  Senior 
is  vacation  master  in  London  this  year 
again,  and  finds  us  a  godsend  for  his 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  We  have  had 
various  people  here,  and  many  more 
have  announced  their  intention  of  com- 
ing. Lord  Lansdowne  was  here  for  a 
day  in  passing  through  London,  and  he 
was  "  so  much  obliged  for  our  kind  hos- 
pitality in  giving  him  a  dinner  and  a  bed." 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  the  clever  Hindoo 
merchant,  and  Landseer  and  Eastlake. 

The  most  amusing  book  this  year  is 
Ford's  "  Handbook  of  Spain,"  one  of  the 
"  Red  Murrays."  It  is  written  in  a  style 
between  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly "  and  any  work  by  the  immortal 
Sancho  Panza,  had  he  ever  written  a  book 
—  so  quaint,  so  lively,  and  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  How  I  envy  you 
Munich.  If  you  see  Kaulbach,  tell  him 
how  often  we  talk  of  him,  his  pictures, 
and  his  beautiful  little  girl  ;  and  look  at 
Albrecht  Diirer's  pale,  beautiful  face  in 
the  gallery,  zxiCigriiss  him  for  me  —  so 
sweet  and  so  sad,  no  print  could  ever 
catch  the  life  in  the  face  and  in  the  very 
hair. 

This  house  is  Bowood  on  a  diminished 
scale.  Hassan  (a  black  boy)  is  an  inch 
taller  for  our  grandeur  —  peu  s'en  faut, 
he  thinks  me  a  great  lady  and  himself  a 
great  butler. 

"  Hassen  el  Bakkeet  "  was  quite  a  fea- 
ture of  the  establishment.  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  had  taken  him  in  from  charity 
one  night,  his  master  having  turned  him 
out  of  doors  because  he  was  going  blind. 
She  took  care  of  him,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  her  and  still  more  to  the  eld- 
est child,  whose  constant  playmate  he 
was.  Mr.  Hilliard,  the  American  author, 
was  much  shocked  at  seeing  Hassan 
come  into  the  dining-room  with  the  baby 
in  his  arms.  The  oculist  who  cured  him 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  service,  with 
good  wages.  His  mistress  advised  him 
to  accept  the  place,  upon  which  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  begged  to  be  whipped  in- 
stead of  being  sent  away,  as  he  said,  "  5/. 
a  year  with  you  are  sweeter  than  the  12/. 
a  year  he  offers,"     He  was  then  twelve. 

He  associated  himself  entirely  with 
the  family.  On  the  birth  of  a  son  he 
said  triumphantly  to  ail  callers,  "  We 
have  got  a  boy."  One  evening  when 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  late  Emperor 
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of  the  French,  came  unexpectedly  to  din- 
ner, Hassan  announced  gravely,  "Please, 
my  lady,  I  ran  out  and  bought  two  penny- 
worth of  sprats  for  the  prince." 

Poor  Hassan  caught  cold  at  Wey- 
bridge,  and  died  about  1849  ;  and  never 
was  a  servant  more  regretted. 

In  1847  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  translated  together  Ranke's 
"  History  of  Prussia,"  and  wrote  the 
"  Sketches  of  German  Life." 

Lady  Duff  Gordon's  old  friend,  Wil- 
liam Bridges  Adams,  the  engineer,  had  a 
workshop,  which  she  sometimes  went  to 
visit.  During  the  riots  in  1848  the  men 
came  to  protect  their  "  lady."  She  thus 
describes  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
April :  — 

I  had  only  time  to  write  once  yester- 
day, as  all  hands  were  full  of  bustle  pre- 
paring for  our  guests.  I  never  wish  to 
see  forty  better  gentlemen  than  we  had 
here  last  night.  AH  was  quiet.  We  had 
supper  —  cold  beef,  bread,  and  beer,  with 
songs,  sentiments,  and  toasts,  such  as 
"  Success  to  the  roof  we  are  under," 
"  Liberty,  brotherhood,  and  order." 
Then  they  bivouacked  in  the  different 
houses  till  five  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  they  started  home.  Among  the  party 
was  a  stray  policeman,  who  looked  rather 
wonder-struck.  Tom  Taylor  was  capital, 
made  short  speeches,  told  stories,  and 
kept  all  in  high  good  humour  ;  and  Alick 
came  home  at  midnight,  and  was  received 
with  great  glee  and  affection.  All  agreed 
that  the  fright,  to  us  at  least,  was  well 
made  up  by  the  kindly  and  pleasant 
evening.  As  no  one  would  take  a  penny 
we  shall  send  books  for  the  library,  or  a 
contribution  to  the  school,  all  our  neigh- 
bours being  quite  anxious  to  pay,  thougli 
not  willing  to  fraternize.  I  shall  send 
cravats  as  a  badge  to  the  "  Gordon  Vol- 
unteers." We  had  one  r.  w,  which,  how- 
ever, ceased  on  the  appearance  of  our 
stalwart  troop.  Indeed,  I  think,  one  Bir- 
mingham smith,  a  handsome  fellow  six 
feet  high,  whose  vehement  disinterested- 
ness would  neither  allow  him  to  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep  in  the  house,  would  have 
scattered  them.  My  friends  of  yesterday 
unanimously  decided  that  Louis  Blanc 
would  "just  suit  the  'lazy  set.'  " 

•  The  Austins  had  taken  a  long,  low, 
rambling  old  house  at  Weybridge  in 
Surrey,  where  we  used  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  but  the  house  was  too 
small  for  two  families,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  my  father  took  a  house  at  Esher, 
about  four  miles  from  Weybridge,  where 


they  lived  until  my  mother's  health 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  leave  Eng- 
land. The  following  extracts  from  letters 
to  a  valued  and  intimate  friend  will  tell 
of  her  life  better  than  I  can  :  — 

Weybridge,  \-jth  October,  1850. 

I  have  not  left  Weybridge  this  sum- 
mer, except  to  go  to  Sandgate  for  three 
weeks  for  M.'s  health.  He  is  very  well 
and  immensely  tall.  I  still  like  my  cam- 
Pagnarde  existence  of  all  things  ;  it  just 
suits  my  laziness  and  my  children's 
health  and  happiness.  Alick,  too,  looks 
ten  years  younger  than  he  ever  did  ia 
London. 

I  have  set  up  a  working  man's  library 
and  reading-room  here,  and  have  forty 
subscribers  at  twopence  a  week.  It  an- 
swers very  well,  I  think  ;  they  all  like  it 
much  ;  and  I  go  most  Monday  evenings 
and  transact  the  business,  and  talk  over 
the  news.  I  hope  it  will  do  some  good 
here  ;  at  any  rate  it  keeps  a  few  out  of 
the  public-house.  I  don't  know  any 
news  to  tell  you  of  any  one,  as  indeed 
how  should  i  ?  But  I  should  like  to 
know  the  most  sage  reasons  which  lead 
you  to  become  a  Protectionist.  I  fear 
the  insular  and  colonial  life  has  begun  to 
affect  your  intellect,  and  that  you  will 
want  a  good  deal  of  scouring  when  you 
come  home. 

Esher,  May  \st,  1851. 

When  I  received  your  letter  of  20th 
January,  I  was  still  in  bed,  having  lain 
there  six  weeks,  sick  of  bronchitis  and 
intermittent  fever,  which  seized  me  at 
Weybridge,  immediately  after  nursing  the 
children  through  the  measles.  I  state 
this  to  account  for  my  not  writing  either 
in  March  or  April.  I  am  now  nearly  well 
again,  but  had  a  very  narrow  escape  for 
my  life.  If  you  looked  at  my  date  it  will 
already  have  told  you  that  we  have  left 
Weybridge.  We  have  also  left  Queen 
Square,  and  moved  all  our  goods  and  our- 
selves to  a  very  nice  old-fashioned  house, 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  close  to  Clare- 
mont,  which  joins  our  garden  and  field, 
and  where  beds  can  be  given  to  our 
friends.  I  only  wish  you  were  installed 
in  one  of  them. 

I  am  still  very  weak,  but  very  busy 
getting  my  house  in  order,  and  cannot  go 
to  London  yet  even  to  see  the  Exhibi- 
tion. I  will  send  you  many  thanks  for 
the  sugar  or  "  bag  full  of  anything,"  when 
it  arrives,  but  I  am  uneasy  about  it,  as  I 
fear  it  has  been  made  into  grog  on  board 
ship  ;  it  is,  however,  not  needed  to 
sweeten  our  remembrance  of  you.     My 
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library  at  Weybridge  was  very  success- 
ful. I  have  left  it  with  sixty  members, 
self-supporting,  and  very  well  self-gov- 
erned. 

My  father  is  not  well  ;  I  think  he  is 
much  aged  of  late.  Lord  Langdale's 
death  affected  him  terribly,  and  our  leav- 
ing Weybridge  was  a  great  annoyance  to 
him  ;  but  the  house  was  impossibly 
small. 


EsHER,  7.0th  July,  185 1. 

will  devote  this  solitary  Sunday  even- 


I 

ing  to  a  gossip  with  you  ;  how  I  wish  it 
could  be  done  viva  voce  instead  of  with 
these  odious  implements,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  Imprimis,  the  sugar  came  quite 
safe,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all  colfee- 
drinkers.  To-day  I  ought  to  be  dining  at 
Senior's  (where  Alick  is  spending  some 
days),  but  I  feel  too  low  and  exactly  what 
is  called  "not  up"  to  anything.  Our 
house  is  charming,  on  the  top  of  a  sandy 
hill,  so  dry  and  healthy,  and  warm,  and 
pretty.  We  have  a  kind  of  half  project 
of  going  to  Scotland  this  year,  and  of 
visiting  Stirling,  at  Keir,  together  with 
Mrs.  Norton  and  her  son,  with  whom  I 
am  nearly  as  much  friends  as  with  his 
mother.  He  has  grown  into  a  delightful 
young  man,  and  certainly  twenty-one  is  a 
charming  age,  when  it  is  not  odious. 

I  fear  you  would  think  me  very  much 
altered  since  my  illness  ;  I  look  thin,  ill, 
and  old,  and  my  hair  is  growing  grey. 
This  I  consider  hard  upon  a  woman  just 
over  her  thirtieth  birthday.  I  break  the 
melancholy  fact  to  you  now  lest  some- 
body should  be  beforehand  with  me.  I 
continue  to  like  Esher  very  much  ;  I  don't 
think  we  could  have  placed  ourselves 
better.  Kinglake  has  given  Alick  a  great, 
handsome  chestnut  mare,  so  he  is  well- 
mounted,  and  we  ride  merrily. 

Esher,  iZth  Atigust,  1851. 

'Twill  indeed  be  jolly  if  you  get  a  conge, 
and  come  over  for  six  months  ;  but  then 
there's  the  going  back  again,  which  will 
be  dreadful.  We  went  over  to  Paris  for 
a  lark,  and  'twas  so  hot  7— 92^  to  95". 
Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  lent  us  his  rooms, 
and  Phillips  the  painter  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  us,  and  we  had  a  very 
merry  time.  I  am  far  better  than  I 
thought  I  ever  should  be  again  ;  the  heat 
in  Paris  did  me  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
and  I  now  feel  able  once  more  to  use  my 
lungs.  1  like  my  rural  existence  better 
and  better  :  the  garden,  horses,  and  the 
health  and  happiness  for  the  children  are 
better  than  all  London  life  whatever.  I 
expressed  such  glee  and  exultation  at  the 


idea  of  your  return,  that  my  friends,  all 
but  Alick,  refused  to  sympathize.  Phil- 
lips talked  of  jealousy,  and  Tom  Taylor 
muttered  something  about  a  "  hated 
rival."  Meanwhile  all  send  friendly 
greeting  to  you. 

Esher,  \^th  June,  1854. 

Now  for  news.  Alick  is  very  well,  and 
extremely  portly  and  dignified-looking. 
I  am  rather  better,  but  quite  old,  and  my 
hair  quite  grey. 

Last     Thursday   we  went   to    E 's 

wedding,  and  all  went  off  like  the  end  of 
a  novel.  Everybody  made  pretty  speech- 
es ;  bride  and  bridegroom  looked  equally 
lovely,  and  we  "  blessed  them  unawares," 
and  threw  white  satin  slippers  after  them 
instead  of  old  shoes. 

We  have  just  finished  translating  a 
book  of  Moltke's,  a  Prussian  major,  on 
the  Russian  campaigns  of  1828-29,  very 
interesting,  especially  now  that  all  the 
world  is  thinking  and  talking  of  the  war. 

I  saw  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  tenth,  which  was  a  fine  sight  as 
far  as  the  building  and  the  crowd  went, 
but  a  very  ridiculous  ceremony.  I  wish 
I  were  with  you  enjoying  some  heat.  I 
am  now  poking  the  fire,  at  noonday,  on 
the  15th  June,  and  have  rheumatism  so 
that  I  can  hardly  write  at  all.  1  shall 
leave  Alick  to  finish  this  tiresome  yarn, 
as  he  may  have  some  news  to  tell  you, 
which  such  a  country  mouse  as  I  cannot. 

Our  dear  old  house  at  Esher  was  noth- 
ing very  remarkable  in  itself,  having 
been,  I  believe,  an  inn,  with  a  small  cot- 
tage near.  The  space  between  the  two 
had  been  built  over  and  made  the  dining- 
room  and  drawing-room,  L  shaped.  But 
the  house  was  full  of  quaint  old  furniture 
and  china,  and  the  pretty  garden  sloped 
upwards  from  the  back  of  the  house  to 
Claremont  Park  palings.  The  view  from 
the  front  windows  was  beautiful  ;  the 
"  sluggish  Mole  "  and  Wolsey's  tower  in 
the  foreground,  and  Windsor  Castle  in 
the  far  distance.  Many  a  merry  boating 
party  did  we  have  on  the  Mole,  with  pic- 
nics in  the  woods,  varied  by  now  and  then 
knocking  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
on  one  of  the  many  snags  and  hidden 
stumps  of  trees,  with  which  the  river 
abounds.  Once  we  lost  all  our  wine, 
which  was  hung  overboard  to  cool,  and 
my  father  and  Henry  Phillips  had  to  dive 
for  it  in  very  deep  water,  while  Ary  Schef- 
fer,  who  was  staying  at  Esher  to  paint 
Queen  Marie  Amelie's  portrait,  and  Rich- 
ard Doyle,  stood  ready  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  bottles. 
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The  rides  were  most  beautiful  —  over  \ 
endless  commons,  through  large  covers 
and  green,  shady  lanes,  and  in  the  fir- 
wood  behind  Claremont,  with  its  small 
lake  called  the  Black  Pool  in  the  centre. 
It  was  near  this  lake  that  the  Comte  de 
Paris  broke  his  leg  out  hunting  ;  his 
horse  ran  away  and  smashed  his  leg 
against  a  tree.  It  was  raining,  and  I 
gave  my  water-proof  to  put  under  the 
prince,  and  galloped  off  to  announce  the 
accident  at  Claremont,  for  fear  the  Queen 
Marie  Amelie  should  be  alarmed  at  see- 
ing the  Comte  de  Paris  carried  up  to  the 
house.  The  princes  always  sent  to  tell 
us  of  the  meets  of  their  harriers,  and  we 
had  famous  runs  in  the  cramped  country 
about  ;  small  fields,  big  fences,  and  large 
water-jumps  in  the  low-lying  land  near 
the  river.  They  were  most  popular  with 
everybody,  and  they  well  deserved  it, 
being  kind,  courteous,  and  amiable  to  all. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  we  all  went  to 
Paris,  where  my  mother  often  saw  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  the' poet.  The  following  let- 
ter has  already  been  published  in  Lord 
Houghton's  monographs  :  — 

My  husband  tells  me  that  you  wish  to 
have  my  recollections  of  poor  Heine  when 
I  last  saw  him.  I  had  known  him  about 
twenty  years  ago  as  a  child  of  ten  or 
eleven  at  Boulogne,  where  I  sat  next 
him  at  tadle  dliote.  He  was  then  a  fat, 
short  man,  short-sighted,  and  with  a  sen- 
sual mouth.  He  heard  me  speak  Ger- 
man to  my  mother,  and  soon  began  to 
talk  to  me,  and  then  said,  "  When  you  go 
back  to  England  you  can  tell  your  friends 
that  you  have  seen  Heinrich  Heine."  I 
replied,  ''And  who  is  Heinrich  Heine  ?" 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  took  no  offence 
at  my  ignorance  ;  and  we  used  to  lounge 
on  the  end  of  the  pier  together,  where  he 
told  me  stories  in  which  fish,  mermaids, 
water-sprites,  and  a  very  funny  old  French 
fiddler  with  a  poodle,  who  was  diligently 
taking"  three  sea-baths  a  day,  were  mixed 
up  in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  some- 
times humorous,  and  very  often  pathet- 
ic, especially  when  the  water-sprites 
brought  him  greetings  from  the  "  Nord 
See."  He  since  told  me  that  the  poem 
"Wenn  ich  an  deinem  Hause,"  etc.,  was 
meant  for  me  and  my  "braune  Augen." 
He  was  at  Boulogne  a  month  or  two,  and 
I  saw  him  often  then,  and  always  remem- 
bered with  great  tenderness  the  poet  who 
had  told  me  the  beautiful  stories  and 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  so  sarcastic  to 
every  one  else. 

1  never  saw   him   again  till  I  went   to 


Paris  three  years  ago,  when  I  heard  he 
was  very  poor,  and  dying.  I  sent  my 
name,  and  a  message  that  if  he  chanced 
to  remember  the  little  girl  to  whom  he 
told  "  Mahrchen  "  years  ago  at  Boulogne, 
I  should  like  to  see  him.  He  sent  for 
me  directly,  remembered  every  little  in- 
cident, and  all  the  people  who  were  in 
the  same  inn  ;  a  ballad  I  had  sung,  which 
recounted  the  tragical  fate  of  Ladye 
Alice  and  her  humble  lover,  Giles  Col- 
lins, and  ended  by  Ladye  Alice  taking 
only  one  spoonful  of  the  gruel,  "  with 
sugar  and  spices  so  sweet,"  while  after 
her  decease,  "  the  parson  licked  up  the 
rest."  This  diverted  Heine  immensely, 
and  he  asked  after  the  parson  who  drank 
the  gruel  directly. 

I,  for  my  part,  could  hardly  speak  to 
him,  so  shocked  was  I  by  his  appearance. 
He  lay  on  a  pile  of  mattresses,  his  body 
wasted  so  that  it  seemed  no  bigger  than 
a  child  under  the  sheet  that  covered  him, 
the  eyes  closed,  and  the  face  altogether  like 
the  most  painful  and  wasted  Ecce  Homo 
ever  painted  by  some  old  German  painter. 
His  voice  was  very  weak,  and  I  was  as- 
tonished at  the  animation  with  which  he 
talked  ;  evidently  his  mind  had  wholly 
survived  his  body.  He  raised  his  pow- 
erless eyelids  with  his  thin,  white  fingers, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Gott !  die  kleine  Lucie 
ist  gross  geworden,  und  hat  einen  Mann  ; 
dass  ist  eigen  ! "  He  then  earnestly 
asked  if  I  was  happy  and  contented,  and 
begged  me  to  bring  my  husband  to  see 
him.  He  said  again  he  hoped  I  was  hap- 
py now,  as  I  had  always  been  such  a 
merry  child.  I  answered  that  I  was  no 
longer  so  merry  as  "die  kleine  Lucie" 
had  been,  but  very  happy  and  contented  ; 
and  he  said,  "  Das  ist  schon  ;  es  be- 
kommt  einem  gut  eine  Frau  zu  sehen, 
die  kein  wundes  Herz  herum  tragt,  um  es 
von  allerlei  Mannern  ausbessern  zu  las- 
sen,  wie  die  Weiber  hier  zu  Lande,  die  es 
;  am  Ende  nicht  merken,  dass  was  ihnen 
leigentlich  fehlt  ist  gerade,  dass  sie  gar 
keine  Herzen  haben."  I  took  my  husband 
to  see  him,  and  we  bid  him  good-bye.  He 
said  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  again,  ill  as 
he  was  ;  he  should  not  die  yet. 

Last  September  I  went  to  Paris  again, 
and  found  Heine  removed  and  living  in 
the  same  street  as  myself  in  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  I  sent  him  word  I  was  come, 
and  soon  received  a  note,  painfully 
written  by  him  in  pencil,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Hoch  geehrte  grossbritannische  Got- 
tin  Lucie, — 

"Ich  liess  durch  den  Bedienten  zuriick- 
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melden,  dass  ich,  mit  Ausnahme  des 
lezten  Mitvvochs,  alle  Tage  und  zu  jeder 
beliebigen  Stunde  bereit  sey,  your  God- 
ship  bey  mir  zu  empfangen.  Aber  ich 
habe  bis  heute  vergebens  auf  solcher 
himmlischen  Erscheiining  gevvartet.  Ne 
tardez  plus  h  venir  !  Venez  aujourd'hui, 
venez  demain,  venez  souvent.  Vous  de- 
meurez  si  pr^s  de  moi,  dem  armen 
Schatten  in  den  Elisaischen  Feldern  ! 
Lassen  Sie  mich  nicht  zu  lange  warten. 
Anbey  schicke  ich  Ihiien  die  vier  ersten 
Bande  der  franzosischen  Ausgabe  meiner 
ungliickseligen  Werke.  Unterdessen  ver- 
harre  ich  Ihrer  Gottlichkeit, 
"  Unterthanigsten  und  ergebensten  An- 


beter, 

"  N.B. 

water." 


The 


"  Heinrich  Heine. 
parson   drank    the    gruel 


I  went  immediately,  and  climbed  up- 
stairs to  a  small  room,  where  I  found  him 
still  on  the  pile  of  mattresses  on  which  I 
had  left  him  three  years  before  ;  more  ill 
he  could  not  look,  for  he  looked  dead 
already,  and  wasted  to  a  shadow.  When 
I  kissed  him,  his  beard  felt  like  swan's 
down  or  baby's  hair,  so  weak  had  it 
grown,  and  his  face  seemed  to  me  to  have 
gained  a  certain  beauty  from  pain  and 
suffering.  He  was  very  affectionate  to 
me,  and  said,  "  Ich  habe  jetzt  mit  der 
ganzen  Welt  Frieden  gemacht  und  end- 
lich  auch  mit  dem  lieben  Gott,  der 
schickt  mir  dich  nun  als  schoner  Todes- 
engel :  gewiss  sterb  Ich  bald."  I  said, 
"  Armer  Dichter,  bleiben  Ihnen  doch  im- 
mer  so  viele  herrliche  Illusionen,  dass 
Sie  eine  reisende  Englanderin  fiir  Azrael 
aussehen  konnen  ?  Das  war  sonst  nicht 
der  Fall,  Sie  konnten  uns  ja  nicht  leiden." 
He  answered,  "Ja,  mein  Gott,  ich  weiss 
doch  gar  nicht  was  ich  gegen  die  Eng- 
lander  hatte,  dass  ich  immer  so  boshaft 
gegen  sie  war ;  es  war  aber  wahrlich  nur 
Muthwillen,  eigentlich  hasste  ich  sie  nie, 
und  ich  habe  sie  auch  nicht  gekannt.  Ich 
war  einmal  in  England,  kannte  aber  Nie- 
mand,  und  fand  London  recht  traurig, 
und  die  Leute  auf  der  Strasse  kamen 
mir  unausstehlich  vor.  Aber  England 
hat  sich  schon  geracht,  sie  schickte  mir 
ganz  verzgiilich  Freunde  —  dich,  und 
Milnes,  der  g:te  Milnes,  und  noch 
andere."  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week  during  a  two  months'  stay  in  Paris, 
and  found  him  always  full  of  lively  con- 
versation and  interest  in  everything,  and 
of  his  old  undisguised  vanity,  pleased  to 
receive  bad  translations  of  his  works, 
and  anxious  beyond  measuse  to  be  well 


translated  into  English.  He  offered  me 
the  copyright  of  all  his  works  as  a  gift, 
and  said  he  would  give  me  carte  blanche 
to  cut  out  all  I  thought  necessary  on  my 
own  account,  or  that  of  the  English 
public,  and  made  out  lists  of  how  I  had 
better  arrange  them,  which  he  gave  me. 
He  sent  me  all  his  books,  and  was  boy- 
ishly eager  that  I  should  set  to  work  and 
read  him  some  in  English,  especially  a 
prose  translation  of  his  songs,  which  he 
pressed  me  to  undertake  with  the  great- 
est vehemence,  against  my  opinion  of  its 
practicability. 

He  talked  a  great  deal  about  politics  in 
the  same  tone  as  in  his  later  writings  — 
a  tone  of  vigorous  protest  and  disgust  of 
mob-tyranny,  past,  present,  and  future  ; 
told  me  a  vast  number  of  stories  about  peo- 
ple of  all  parts,  which  I  should  not  choose 
to  repeat ;  and  expressed  the  greatest  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  get  well  enough 
to  come  over  and  visit  me,  and  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  England.  On  the 
whole,  I  never  saw  a  man  bear  such  hor- 
rible pain  and  misery  in  so  perfectly  un- 
affected a  manner.  He  complained  of 
his  sufferings,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  then  at  once  set  to 
work  to  make  me  laugh  heartily,  which 
pleased  him  just  as  much.  He  neither 
paraded  his  anguish  nor  tried  to  conceal 
it,  or  put  on  any  stoical  airs.  I  thought 
him  far  less  sarcastic,  more  hearty,  more 
indulgent,  and  altogether  pleasanter  than 
ever.  After  a  few  weeks  he  begged  me 
not  to  tell  him  when  I  was  going,  for  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  say  "  Lebewohl  auf 
ewig,"  or  to  hear  it,  and  repeated  that  I 
had  come  as  "  ein  schoner,  gtitiger  Todes- 
engel,"  to  bring  him  greetings  from  youth 
and  from  Germany,  and  to  dispel  all  the 
"bosen  franzosischen  Gedanken."  When 
he  spoke  German  to  me  he  called  me 
"  Du,"  and  used  the  familiar  expressions 
and  terms  of  language  which  Germans 
use  to  a  child  ;  in  French  I  was  "  Ma- 
dame," aud  "Vous." 

It  was  evident  that  I  recalled  some 
happy  time  of  his  life  to  his  memory,  and 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  talk  German, 
and  to  consider  me  still  as  a  child.  He 
said  that  what  he  liked  so  much  was 
that  I  laughed  so  heartily,  which  the 
French  could  not  do.  I  defended  "la 
vieille  gaietd  frangaise,"  but  he  said, 
"  Oui,  c'est  vrai,  cela  existait  autrefois, 
mais  avouez,  ma  ch6re,  que  c'dtait  une 
gaietd  un  peu  bete."  He  had  so  little 
feeling  for  what  I  liked  best  in  the 
French  character  that  I  could  see  he 
must  have  lived  only  with  those  of  that 
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nation  who  ''sit  in  the  scorner's  seat;" 
whereas,  while  he  laughed  at  Germany,  it 
was  with  ''  des  larmes  dans  la  voix."  He 
also  talked  a  good  deal  about  his  reli- 
gious feelings  ;  much  displeased  at  the 
reports  that  he  had  turned  Catholic.  What 
he  said  about  his  own  belief,  hope,  and 
trust  would  not  be  understood  in  Eng- 
land, nor  ought  I,  I  think,  to  betray  the 
deeper  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  The 
impression  he  made  on  me  was  so  deep 
that  I  had  great  difficulty  to  restrain  my 
tears  till  I  had  left  the  room  the  last  few 
times  I  saw  him,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  sad  pale  face  and  eager  manner  of 
poor  Heine. 

My  mother's  health  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  after  trying  Ventnor  for  two 
or  three  winters,  she  was  advised  to  go  a 
long  sea  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  went  out  in  i860  in  a  sailing 
vessel.  Her  letters  from  thence  have 
been  published,  and  show  the  kindly  na- 
ture and  large-minded  humanity  which 
characterized  her.  In  1862  she  returned 
rather  better,  but  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
Eaux  Bonnes,  which  did  her  great  harm  ; 
from  there  she  went  to  Egypt,  and  at 
first  the  fine  dry  climate  seemed  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  Her  letters 
will  tell  of  her  life  there  better  than  I  can, 
and  will  show  why  the  Arabs  still  speak 
of  her  with  such  love  and  reverence. 
She  returned  to  England  once  to  see  her 
family  and  her  old  friends,  and  my  father 
went  to  visit  her  at  Cairo.  In  1866  she 
was  very  much  altered  by  illness,  but  the 
old  charm  of  manner,  the  eloquent  talk, 
and  the  sympathy  with  everybody  and 
everything  oppressed  by  suffering,  still 
remained. 

In  1867,  through  the  kindness  of  Nubar 
Pasha,    I    was    enabled    to    go    up    the . 
Nile,  in  a  government  steamer,  and  say^ 
good-bye  to  my  mother  prior  to  quitting | 
Egypt  for  good.     My  husband  and  I   left 
Cairo  late  in  February,  and  stuck  on  vari-) 
ous   sand-banks   as    the   river   was    very 
low.     On  our  arrival  at  the  different  coal- 
ing stations  and  stopping  places,  the  vil- 
lages seemed  almost  deserted,  and  there 
was  very  little  food  to  be  bought.     Our  J 
servant,  Mohammed,  a  sharp  lad  of  about' 
sixteen,  at  last  solved  the  mystery  by  ex- 1 
plaining  that  we,  being  in  a  government  j 
steamer,  were  supposed  to  be  people  who  j 
would  be  more  likely  to   distribute  kicks  | 
than  paras,  and  said  he  would  soon    set  j 
that  to  rights.     So  Mohammed  tumbled  j 
over   the  steamer's    side,  and   swimming 
like   a  fish,  went  ashore,  and,  cutting  off 
a  corner  at  a  long  bend  of  the  river,  he 
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entered  the  next  village,  where  we  were 
to  anchor,  and  proclaimed  that  in  the 
steamer  was  the  daughter  of  the  "  Sitt 
el  Kebeer,"  ^/le  great  lady  (as  the  Arabs 
called  my  mother),  who,  like  the  Sitt, 
was  just,  and  had  a  heart  that  loved  the 
Arabs.  From  that  time  we  had  no  more 
difficulties  about  food,  save  to  make  the 
people  take  money.  In  Egypt  it  is  won- 
derful how  fast  news  travels.  In  many 
places  we  found  people  waiting  with 
presents  of  milk  and  Arab  bread,  fowls 
and  eggs.  One  had  been  cured  by  the 
"Sitt  el  Kebeer," another  had  a  cousin 
to  whom  she  had  been  kind,  to  some  one 
else  she  had  given  a  lift  in  her  boat, 
and  so  on  all  the  way  up  the  Nile.  At 
Thebes  we  were  expected,  a  man  from 
Keneh  having  ridden  on  to  announce  the 
glad  tidings  to  my  mother  ;  and  the 
Ulema  actually  sent  the  religious  flags 
to  decorate  her  house  and  meet  us.  The 
sakkas  (water-carriers)  had  sprinkled  a 
path  for  us  from  the  river's  bank  to  her 
house,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing- 
in  the  little  village.  Of  course  all  the 
notabilities  of  the  place  came  to  have  a 
look  at  the  howagar  (gentleman,  really 
merchant),  and  the  daughter  of  the  Sitt; 
and  we  had  endless  salaaming  to  do. 
The  bedawees  came  and  did  fantasia 
under  the  balcony,  galloping  round,  their 
lances  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  shouting 
wildly.  They  insisted  too  on  accompany- 
ing us  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  the 
valley  opposite,  and  the  ferryman  would 
not  let  us  pay  him  for  taking  us  across 
the  river. 

Then  we  had  to  dine  with  Seleem 
Effendi,  the  Maohn  of  Luxor,  a  pleasant 
man,  with  a  dear  old  wife,  who  would 
serve  us,  in  spite  of  my  husband's  pres- 
ence. Our  procession  to  dinner  was 
very  funny,  and  at  the  same  time  touch- 
ing. My  mother  on  her  donkey,  which 
I  led,  two  servants  in  front  with  lanterns, 
and  the  faithful  Omar,  dressed  in  his 
best,  carrying  a  sweet  dish  he  had  ex- 
pended all  his  skill  upon.  My  husband 
on  the  other  side  of  my  mother,  and 
then  more  lantern-bearers.  As  we  passed 
the  people  crowded  round  and  called  on 
Allah  to  bless  us  ;  and  some  threw  down 
their  cloaks  for  my  mother  to  ride  over, 
while  the  women  lifted  the  hem  of  her 
dress  to  their  lips  and  foreheads. 

We  had  a  most  elaborate  dinner  of 
many  courses,  all  very  good,  but  very 
odd  ;  and  we  made  no  end  of  pretty 
speeches  to  each  other ;  and  then  we 
had  chibouques  and  coffee,  and  the 
Maohn's  wife  actually  came   in  and  sat 
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with  us,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  howagar.  He  belonged  to  the 
"  Sitt  el  Kebeer,"  that  was  enough.  We 
remained  three  days  at  Luxor,  and  then 
went  up  to  Assouan,  my  mother  accom- 
panying us,  and  everywhere  was  the 
same  love  and  reverence  shown  her. 
We  went  to  Philae,  above  the  first  cata- 
ract, in  a  little  boat,  and  spent  a  whole 
day  in  that  lovely  island,  sitting  under 
the  portico  of  an  old  temple  and  gazing 
far  away  into  Nubia,  talking  of  him  who 
sleeps  in  Philae,  and  whom  old  Herodo- 
tus would  not  name. 

On  our  return  to  Thebes,  my  mother 
hoped  to  find  her  own  boat,  which  was 
let  to  some  friends,  and  to  be  able  to 
have  the  loan  of  it  for  two  days,  so  as 
to  go  down  the  river  with  us  as  far  as 
Keneh,  and  then  sail  back.  But  the 
"  Urania  "  had  not  arrived,  and  we  were 
much  disappointed  at  having  to  give  up 
our  proposed  trip,  when  a  Nubian  trader, 
who  had  heard  from  our  crew  that  the 
"  Sitt  el  Kebeer "  wished  for  a  boat, 
came  to  the  house  and  asked  for  an 
audience.  He  left  his  shoes  outside  the 
door,  and  with  many  salaams  said  that 
he  had  turned  out  all  his  goods  on  the 
bank,  had  cleaned  his  boat  well,  and  had 
come  to  offer  her  to  the  "  Sitt  el  Kebeer," 
who  during  the  cholera  had  saved  a 
nephew  of  his  who  was  passing  by  on 
his  boat,  and  had  been  taken  ill  at  Luxor. 
My  mother  refused  unless  the  man  would 
take  payment,  saying  it  was  not  fair  to 
detain  him  on  his  journey,  and  perhaps 
spoil  the  sale  of  his  goods.  He  made  a 
most  eloquent  speech,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing that  of  course  his  boat  was  not  wor- 
thy of  the  honour  of  harbouring  "  Noor- 
ala-Noor"  (another  name  they  called  my 
mother  —  "Light  from  the  light  "),  but 
that  he  had  hoped  it  might  have  been 
accepted,  and  that  he  was  very  sad  and 
mortified,  and,  by  Allah,  did  not  care  for 
his  goods  one  para ;  that  the  Sitt  had 
often  accepted  a  bad  donkey  to  ride  from 
a  poor  man  in  order  to  do  a  courteous 
act,  when  she  might  have  had  the 
Maohn's  white  one  ;  but  that  he  was  a 
meskeen  (poor  fellow),  and  his  boat 
would  certainly  bring  him  ill  luck  hence- 
forward. Then  Omar  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  for  the  Nubian,  and  the  end 
was  that  my  mother  accepted  the  boat, 
and  Omar  promised  to  make  him  accept 
a  present. 

So  we  started  next  morning  for  Keneh 
in  the  steamer,  towing  the  boat  behind 
us.  Half  the  population  of  Luxor  came 
to  say  good-bye,  and  every  one  brought 


a  present.  One  had  a  chicken,  another 
eggs,  another  milk  and  butter  ;  one  had 
baked  specially  during  the  night  in  order 
to  give  us  fresh  bread.  Dear  Sheykh 
Yoosuf  gave  me  some  beautiful  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  Copt,  Teodoros,  whose  little 
boy  my  mother  had  nursed  and  taught 
to  read  and  write  English,  wanted  me  to 
take  an  alabaster  jar,  out  of  a  tomb, 
worth  certainly  twenty  napoleons.  He 
had  already  given  me  scarab?ei  and  other 
things,  so  I  refused  with  many  thanks, 
unless  he  would  let  me  pay  for  it.  He 
went  away,  but  sent  me  down  some  other 
things  by  a  friend  some  months  after, 
worth  double.  One  poor  woman  brought 
us  the  lamb  she  had  reared  for  the 
Bairam  feast,  and  when  we  said  that  we 
really  could  not  take  such  a  present,  she 
ran  away,  leaving  her  lamb  on  board. 
He  became  a  great  pet  and  a  regular 
fighting  ram  in  Alexandria,  and  went  out 
with  the  horses  in  the  morning  to  bathe 
in  the  sea.  I  bought  her  another  lamb  at 
Keneh,  and  sent  it  back  by  my  mother. 

At  Keneh,  the  Maohn  sent  his  donkey 
splendidly  caparisoned,  with  a  sais,  for 
my  mother,  and  insisted  on  giving  us 
an  entertainment.  First  a  dinner,  ex- 
cellent but  endless,  and  afterwards  the 
two  famous  dancing-girls,  Zeyneb  and 
Lateefeh,  danced  and  sang  for  us.  Zey- 
neb was  very  pretty,  had  a  lovely  figure, 
and  was  very  fascinating  in  manner  and 
voice. 

The  most  amusing  mistake  occurred 
here.  I  had  always  heard  the  Maohn 
spoken  of  as  "Oum  Azeein,"  and  ad- 
dressed him  so  all  dinner  time  with  great 
civility.  I  saw  Omar  laugh  behind  my 
mother,  and  at  last  he  said  to  me,  "  Oh, 
Sitt,  that  is  not  his  name,  but  people  call 
him  so  for  laughing.  '  Oum  Azeein' 
means  'mother  of  beauty,'  and  seestthou 
not  that  he  is  ugly,  and  has  but  one 
eye  ?  "  I  was  dreadfully  put  out,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  out  of  my  blunder  ; 
but  Saeed  Ahmad,  with  true  Arab  polite- 
ness, pretended  not  to  have  perceived 
anything.  We  rode  back  to  the  boat 
with  great  state,  and  next  morning  we 
left  my  mother,  to  return  to  Cairo,  while 
she  sailed  back  to  Thebes. 

The  last  two  years  of  my  mother's  life 
were  a  long  struggle  against  deadly  dis- 
ease, but  her  kindness  to,  and  interest  in, 
the  poor  people  who  were  devote  J  to  her 
never  flagged.  My  brother  was  with  her, 
and  my  father  and  I  were  going  out  to 
Egypt  when  we  suddenly  received  the 
news  of  her  death  on  the  14th  July,  1869, 
at  Cairo.     She  had  wished  to  die  and  be 
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buried  "  among  my  own  people,"  as  she 
said,  at  Thebes,  where  the  Sheykh  had 
prepared  her  tomb  among  those  of  his 
own  family,  who  descend  from  the 
Prophet.  Feeling,  however,  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  go  back  to  Thebes, 
she  gave  orders  to  be  buried  as  quietly  as 
possible  in  Cairo,  where  she  lies  in  the 
English  cemetery. 

With  all  her  old  friends  the  memory  of 
her  talent,  perfect  simplicity,  and  almost 
Quixotic  siding  with  those  in  trouble  or 
oppressed,  joined  to  singular  beauty  and 
great  power  of  language,  will  remain  ; 
saddened  by  the  recollection  of  the  dire 
malady  which  forced  her  to  leave  home 
and  friends,  and  called  forth  the  almost 
Roman  stoicism  with  which  she  bore 
very  great  pain  uncomplainingly,  and 
always  found  means  to  do  good  to  all 
around  her.  Janet  Ross. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
FAR  FROM  THE   MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 
troy's    ROMANTICISM. 

When  Troy's  wife  had  left  the  house 
at  the  previous  midnight  his  first  act  was 
to  cover  the  dead  from  sight.  This  done 
he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  throwing  him- 
self down  upon  the  bed,  dressed  as  he 
was,  he  waited  miserably  for  the  morning. 

Fate  had  dealt  grimly  with  him  through 
the  last  four  and  twenty  hours.  His  day 
had  been  spent  in  a  way  which  varied 
very  materially  from  his  intentions  re- 
garding it.  There  is  always  an  inertia  to 
be  overcome  in  striking  out  a  new  line  of 
conduct  —  not  more  in  ourselves,  it 
seems,  than  in  circumscribing  events, 
which  appear  as  if  leagued  together  to 
allow  no  novelties  in  the  way  of  ameliora- 
tion. 

Twenty  pounds  having  been  secured 
from  Bathsheba,  he  had  managed  to  add 
to  the  sum  every  farthing  he  could  mus- 
ter on  his  own  account,  which  had  been 
seven  pounds  ten.  With  this  money, 
twenty-seven  pounds  ten  in  all,  he  had 
hastily  driven  from  the  gate  that  morn- 
ing to  keep  his  appointment  with  Fanny 
Robin. 

On  reaching  Casterbridge  he  left  the 
horse  and  trap  at  an  inn,  and  at  five  min- 
utes before  ten  went  to  the  bridge  at  the 
further  end  of  the  town,  and  sat  himself 
upon  the  parapet.     The  clocks  struck  the 


hour  and  no  Fanny  appeared.  In  fact  at 
that  moment  she  was  being  robed  in  her 
grave-clothes  by  two  attendants  at  the 
Union  poor-house  —  the  first  and  last  tir- 
ing-women the  gentle  creature  had  ever 
been  honoured  with.  The  quarter  went, 
the  half-hour.  A  rush  of  recollection 
came  upon  Troy  as  he  waited  :  this  was 
the  second  time  she  had  broken  a  serious 
engagement  with  him.  In  anger  he 
vowed  it  should  be  the  last,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  had  lingered  and  watched 
the  stones  of  the  bridge  till  he  knew  every 
lichen  upon  their  faces,  and  heard  the 
chink  of  the  ripples  underneath  till  they 
oppressed  him,  he  jumped  from  his  seat, 
went  to  the  inn  for  his  gig,  and  in  a  bitter 
mood  of  indifference  concerning  the  past, 
and  recklessness  about  the  future,  drove 
on  to  Budmouth  races. 

He  reached  the  race-course  at  two 
o'clock,  and  remained  either  there  or  in 
the  town  till  nine.  But  Fanny's  image 
as  it  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  sombre 
shadows  of  that  Saturday  evening  re- 
turned to  his  mind,  backed  up  by  Bath- 
sheba's  reproaches.  He  vowed  he  would 
not  bet,  and  he  kept  his  vow,  for  on  leav- 
ing the  town  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  diminished  his  cash  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  shillings. 

He  trotted  slowly  homeward,  and  it  was 
now  that  he  was  struck  for  the  first  time 
with  a  thought  that  Fanny  had  been  real- 
ly prevented  by  illness  from  keeping  her 
promise.  This  time  she  could  have 
made  no  mistake.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  not  remained  at  Casterbridge  and 
made  enquiries.  Reaching  home  he 
quietly  unharnessed  the  horse  and  came 
in-doors,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  fearful 
shock  that  awaited  him. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  light  enough  to 
distinguish  objects,  Troy  arose  from  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  mood  of  ab- 
solute indifference  to  Bathsheba's  where- 
abouts, and  almost  oblivious  of  her  ex- 
istence, he  stalked  down-stairs  and  left 
the  house  by  the  back  door.  His  walk 
was  towards  the  church-yard,  entering 
which  he  searched  around  till  he  found  a 
newly  dug  unoccupied  grave.  The  po- 
sition of  this  having  been  marked  he 
hastened  on  to  Casterbridge,  only  paus- 
ing and  musing  for  a  while  at  the  hill 
whereon  he  had  last  seen  Fanny  alive. 

Reaching  the  town,  Troy  descended 
into  a  side  street  and  entered  a  pair  of 
gates  surmounted  by  a  board  bearing  the 
words,  "  Harrison,  stone  and  marble  ma- 
son." Within  were  lying  about  stones 
of  all  sizes  and  designs  inscribed  as   be- 
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ing  sacred  to  the  memory  of  unnamed 
persons  who  had  not  yet  died. 

Troy  was  so  unlike  himself  now  in 
look,  word,  and  deed,  that  the  want  of 
likeness  was  perceptible  even  to  his  own 
consciousness.  His  method  of  engaging 
himself  in  this  business  of  purchasing  a 
tomb  was  that  of  an  absolutely  unprac- 
tised man.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  consider,  calculate,  or  economize.  He 
waywardly  wished  for  something,  and  he 
set  about  obtaining  it  like  a  child  in  a 
nursery.  "  I  want  a  good  tomb,"  he  said 
to  the  man  who  stood  in  a  little  office 
within  the  yard.  "  I  want  as  good  a  one 
as  you  can  give  me  for  twenty-seven 
pounds." 

It  was  all  the  money  he  possessed. 

"  That  sum  to  include  everything  ?  " 

"Everything.  Cutting  the  name,  car- 
riage to  Weatherbury,  and  erection.  And 
I  want  it  now,  at  once." 

"We  could  not  get  anything  special 
worked  this  week." 

"  I  must  have  it  now." 

"  If  you  would  like  one  of  these  in 
stock  it  could  be  got  ready  immediately." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Troy,  impatiently. 
"  Let's  see  what  you  have." 

"  The  best  I  have  in  stock  is  this  one," 
said  the  stone-cutter,  going  into  a  shed. 
"  Here's  a  marble  head-stone  beautifully 
crocketed,  with  medallions  beneath  of 
typical  subjects  ;  here's  the  foot-stone  af- 
ter the  same  pattern,  and  here's  the  cop- 
ing to  enclose  the  grave.  The  polishing 
alone  of  the  set  cost  me  eleven  pounds 
—  the  slabs  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 
and  I  can  warrant  them  to  resist  rain  and 
frost  for  a  hundred  years  without  flying." 

"  And  how  much  1  " 

"Well  I  could  add  the  name  and  put 
it  up  at  Weatherbury  for  the  sum  you 
mention." 

"Get  it  done  to-day,  and  I'll  pay  the 
money  now." 

The  man  agreed,  and  wondered  at 
such  a  mood  in  a  visitor  who  wore  not 
a  shred  of  mourning.  Troy  then  wrote 
the  words  which  were  to  form  the  in- 
scription, settled  the  account,  and  went 
away.  In  the  afternoon  he  came  back 
again,  and  found  that  the  lettering  was 
almost  done.  He  waited  in  the  yard  till 
the  tomb  was  packed,  and  saw  it  placed 
in  the  cart  and  starting  on  its  way  to 
Weatherbury,  giving  directions  to  the 
two  men  who  were  to  accompany  it  to 
enquire  of  the  sexton  for  the  grave  of 
the  person  named  in  the  inscription. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Troy  came  out 
of    Casterbridge.     He    carried    rather  a 


heavy  basket  upon  his  arm,  with  which 
he  strode  moodily  along  the  road,  resting 
occasionally  at  bridges  and  gates,  where- 
on he  deposited  his  burden  for  a  time. 
Midway  on  his  journey  he  met  in  the 
darkness  the  men  and  the  waggon  which 
had  conveyed  the  tomb.  He  merely  en- 
quired if  the  work  was  done,  and,  on  be- 
ing assured  that  it  was,  passed  on   again. 

Troy  entered  Weatherbury  church-yard 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  went  immediately 
to  the  corner  where  he  had  marked  the 
vacant  grave  early  in  the  morning.  It 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower, 
screened  to  a  great  extent  from  the  view 
of  passers  along  the  road  —  a  spot  which 
until  lately  had  been  abandoned  to  heaps 
of  stones  and  bushes  of  alder,  but  now  it 
was  cleared  and  made  orderly  for  inter- 
ments, by  reason  of  the  rapid  filling  of 
the  ground  elsewhere. 

Here  now  stood  the  tomb  as  the  men 
had  stated,  snow-white  and  shapely  in  the 
gloom,  with  a  head  and  foot  stone,  and 
enclosing  border  of  marble-work  uniting 
them.  In  the  midst  was  mould,  suitable 
for  plants. 

Troy  deposited  his  basket  beside  the 
tomb,  and  vanished  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  he  returned  he  carried  a  spade  and 
a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  he  directed 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  tomb,  whilst 
he  read  the  inscription.  He  hung  his 
lantern  on  the  lowest  bough  of  the  yew- 
tree,  and  took  from  his  basket  flower- 
roots  of  several  varieties.  There  were 
bundles  of  snowdrop,  hyacinth  and  cro- 
cus bulbs,  violets  and  double  daises, 
which  were  to  bloom  in  early  spring,  and 
of  carnations,  pinks,  picotees,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  forget-me-not,  summer's-farewell, 
meadow-saffron,  and  others,  for  the  later 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Troy  laid  these  out  upon  the  grass,  and 
with  an  impassive  face  set  to  work  to 
plant  them.  The  snowdrops  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  line  on  the  outside  of  the 
coping,  the  remainder  within  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  grave.  The  crocuses  and 
hyacinths  were  to  grow  in  rows  ;  some  of 
the  summer  flowers  he  placed  over  her 
head  and  feet,  the  lilies  and  forget-me- 
nots  over  her  heart.  The  remainder  were 
dispersed  in  the  spaces  between  these. 

Troy,  in  his  prostration  at  this  time, 
had  no  perception  that  in  the  futility  of 
these  romantic  doings,  dictated  by  a' re- 
morseful reaction  from  previous  indiffer- 
ence, there  was  any  element  of  absurdity. 
Deriving  his  idiosyncracies  from  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  he  showed  at  such 
junctures  as  the  present  the  inelasticity 
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of  the  EncjUshman,  mino:led  with  that 
blindness  to  the  line  wliere  sentiment 
verges  on  mawkishness,  so  characteristic 
of  the  French. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  muggy,  and  very  dark 
night,  and  the  rays  from  Troy's  lantern 
spread  into  the  two  old  yews  with  a 
strange  illuminating  power,  flickering,  as 
it  seemed,  up  to  the  black  ceiling  of  cloud 
above.  He  felt  a  large  drop  of  rain  upon 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  presently  one 
came  and  entered  the  open  side  of  the 
lantern,  whereupon  the  candle  sputtered 
and  went  out.  Troy  was  weary,  and  it 
being  now  not  far  from  midnight,  and  the 
rain  threatening  to  increase,  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  finishing  touches  of  his 
labour  until  the  day  should  break.  He 
groped  along  the  wall  and  over  the  graves 
in  the  dark  till  he  found  himself  round  at 
the  south  side.  Here  he  entered  the 
porch,  and,  reclining  upon  the  bench 
within,  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  gurgoyle:  its  doings. 

The  tower  of  Weatherbury  church 
was  a  square  erection  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury date,  having  two  stone  gurgoyles  on 
each  of  the  four  faces  of  its  parapet.  Of 
these  eight  carved  protuberances  only 
two  at  this  time  continued  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  their  erection  —  that  of  spout- 
ing the  water  from  the  lead  roof  within. 
One  mouth  in  each  front  had  been  closed 
by  bygone  churchwardens  as  superfluous, 
and  two  others  were  broken  away  and 
choked  —  a  matter  not  of  much  conse- 
quence to  the  well-being  of  the  tower,  for 
the  two  mouths  which  still  remained  open 
and  active  were  gaping  enough  to  do  all 
the  work. 

It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that 
there  is  no  truer  criterion  of  the  vitality 
of  any  given  art-period  than  the  power  of 
the  master-spirits  of  that  time  in  gro- 
tesque ;  and  certainly  in  the  instance  of 
Gothic  art  there  is  no  disputing  the  prop- 
osition. Weatherbury  tower  was  a  some- 
what early  instance  of  the  use  of  an 
ornamental  parapet  in  parish  as  distinct 
from  cathedral  churches,  and  the  gur- 
goyles, which  are  the  necessary  correla- 
tives of  a  parapet,  were  exceptionally 
prominent  —  of  the  boldest  cut  that  the 
hand  could  shape,  and  of  the  most  origi- 
nal design  that  a  human  brain  could  con- 
ceive. There  was,  so  to  speak,  that  sym- 
metry in  their  distortion  which  is  less  the 
characteristic  of  British  than  of  Conti- 
nental grotesques  of  the  period.     All  the 


eight  were  different  from  each  other.  A 
beholder  was  convinced  that  nothing  on 
earth  could  be  more  hideous  than  those 
he  saw  on  the  south  side  until  he  went 
round  to  the  north.  Of  the  two  on  this 
latter  face  only  that  at  the  north-eastern 
corner  concerns  the  story.  It  was  too 
human  to  be  called  like  a  dragon,  too 
impish  to  be  like  a  man,  too  animal  to  be 
like  a  fiend,  and  not  enough  like  a  bird  to 
be  called  a  griffin.  This  horrible  stone 
entity  was  fashioned  as  if  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  hide  ;  it  had  short,  erect  ears, 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  its 
fingers  and  hands  were  seizing  the  cor- 
ners of  its  mouth,  which  they  thus  seemed 
to  pull  open  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
water  it  vomited.  The  lower  row  of  teeth 
was  quite  washed  away,  though  the  upper 
still  remained.  Here  and  thus,  jutting  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  wall  against  which 
its  feet  rested  as  a  support,  the  creature 
had  for  four  hundred  years  laughed  at 
the  surrounding  landscape,  voicelessly 
in  dry  weather,  and  in  wet  with  a  gur- 
gling and  snorting  sound. 

Troy  slept  on  in  the  porch,  and  the 
rain  increased  outside.  Presently  the 
gurgoyle  spat.  In  due  time  a  small  stream 
began  to  trickle  through  the  seventy  feet 
of  aerial  space  between  its  mouth  and  the 
ground,  which  the  water-drops  smote  like 
duck-shot  in  their  accelerated  velocity. 
The  stream  thickened  in  substance,  and 
increased  in  power,  gradually  spouting 
further  and  yet  further  from  the  side  of 
the  tower.  When  the  rain  fell  in  a  steady 
and  ceaseless  torrent  the  stream  dashed 
downward  in  volumes. 

We  follow  its  course  to  the  ground  at 
this  point  of  time.  The  base  of  the  liquid 
parabola  has  come  forward  from  the  wall, 
has  advanced  over  the  plinth  mouldings, 
over  a  heap  of  stones,  over  the  marble 
border,  into  the  midst  of  Fanny  Robin's 
grave. 

The  force  of  the  stream  had,  until  very 
lately,  been  received  upon  some  loose 
stones  spread  thereabout,  which  had 
acted  as  a  shield  to  the  soil  under  the 
onset.  These  during  the  summer  had 
been  cleared  from  the  ground,  and  there 
was  now  nothing  to  resist  the  downfall 
but  the  bare  earth.  For  several  years  the 
stream  had  not  spouted  so  far  from  the 
tower  as  it  was  doing  on  this  night,  and 
such  a  contingency  had  been  overlooked. 
Sometimes  this  obscure  corner  received 
no  inhabitant  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  it  was  usually  but 
a  pauper,  a  poacher,  or  other  sinner  of 
undignified  sins. 
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The  persistent  torrent  from  the  gur- 
goyle's  jaws  directed  all  its  vengeance 
into  the  grave.  The  rich  tawny  mould 
was  stirred  into  motion  and  boiled  like 
chocolate.  The  water  accumulated  and 
washed  deeper  down,  and  the  roar  of  the 
pool  thus  formed  spread  into  the  night 
as  the  head  and  chief  among  other  noises 
of  the  kind  created  by  the  deluging  rain. 
The  flowers  so  carefully  planted  by  Fan- 
ny's repentant  lover  began  to  move  and 
writhe  in  their  bed.  The  winter-violets 
turned  slowly  upside  down,  and  became 
a  mere  mat  of  mud.  Soon  the  snowdrop 
and  other  bulbs  danced  in  the  boiling 
mass  like  ingredients  in  a  cauldron. 
Plants  of  the  tufted  species  were  loos- 
ened, rose  to  the  surface,  and  floated  off. 

Troy  did  not  awake  from  his  comfort- 
less sleep  till  it  was  broad  day.  Not 
having  been  in  bed  for  two  nights  his 
shoulders  felt  stiff,  his  feet  tender,  and 
his  head  heavy.  He  remembered  his 
position,  arose,  shivered,  took  the  spade, 
and  again  went  out. 

The  rain  had  quite  ceased,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  through  the  green,  brown, 
and  yellow  leaves,  now  sparkling  and 
varnished  by  the  rain-drops  to  the  bright- 
ness of  similar  effects  in  the  landscapes 
of  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema,  and  full  of  all 
those  infinite  beauties  that  arise  from  the 
union  of  water  and  colour  with  high 
lights.  The  air  was  rendered  so  trans- 
parent by  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  that  the 
autumn  hues  of  the  middle  distance  were 
as  rich  as  those  near  at  hand,  and  the  re- 
mote fields  intercepted  by  the  angle  of 
the  tower  appeared  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  tower  itself. 

He  entered  the  gravel  path  which  would 
take  him  behind  the  tower.  The  path, 
instead  of  being  stony  as  it  had  been  the 
night  before,  was  browned  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  mud.  At  one  place  in 
the  path  he  saw  a  tuft  of  stringy  roots 
washed  white  and  clean  as  a  bundle  of 
tendons.  He  picked  it  up  —  surely  it 
could  not  be  one  of  the  primroses  he  had 
planted  ?  He  saw  a  bulb,  another,  and 
another  as  he  advanced.  Beyond  doubt 
they  were  the  crocuses.  With  a  face  of 
perplexed  dismay  Troy  turned  the  cor- 
ner and  then  beheld  the  wreck  the  stream 
had  made. 

The  pool  upon  the  grave  had  soaked 
away  into  the  ground,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  hollow.  The  disturbed  earth  was 
washed  over  the  grass  and  pathway  in 
the  guise  of  the  brown  mud  he  had  al- 
ready seen,  and  it  spotted  the  marble 
tombstone  with  the  same  stains.     Nearly 


all  the  flowers  were  washed  clean  out  of 
the  ground,  and  they  lay,  roots  upwards, 
on  the  spots  whither  they  had  been 
splashed  by  the  stream. 

Troy's  brow  became  heavily  contracted. 
He  set  his  teeth  closely,  and  his  com- 
pressed lips  moved  as  those  of  one  in 
great  pain.  This  singular  accident,  by  a 
strange  confluence  of  emotions  in  him, 
was  felt  as  the  sharpest  sting  of  all. 
Troy's  face  was  very  expressive,  and  any 
observer  who  had  seen  him  now  would 
hardly  have  believed  him  to  be  a  man 
who  had  laughed,  and  sung,  and  poured 
love-trifles  into  a  woman's  ear.  To  curse 
his  miserable  lot  was  at  first  his  impulse, 
but  even  that  lowest  stage  of  rebellion 
needed  an  activity  whose  absence  was 
necessarily  antecedent  to  the  existence 
of  the  morbid  misery  which  wrung  him. 
The  sight,  coming  as  it  did,  superimposed 
upon  the  other  dark  scenery  of  the  pre- 
vious days,  formed  a  sort  of  climax  to 
the  whole  panorama,  and  it  was  more 
than  he  could  endure.  "Sanguine  by  na- 
ture, Troy  had  a  power  of  eluding  grief 
by  simply  adjourning  it.  He  could  put 
off  the  consideration  of  any  particular 
spectre  till  the  matter  had  become  old 
and  softened  by  time.  The  planting  of 
flowers  on  Fanny's  grave  had  been  per- 
haps but  a  species  of  elusion  of  the 
primary  grief,  and  now  it  was  as  if  his 
intention  had  been  known  and  circum- 
vented. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Troy,  as  he  stood  by  this  dismantled 
grave,  wished  himself  another  man.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  person  with  much  ani- 
mal spirit  does  not  feel  that  the  fact  of 
his  life  being  his  own  is  the  one  qualifi- 
cation which  singles  it  out  as  a  more 
hopeful  life  than  that  of  others  who  may 
actually  resemble  him  in  every  particu- 
lar. Troy  had  felt,  in  his  transient  way, 
hundreds  of  times,  that  he  could  not  envy 
other  people  their  condition,  because  the 
possession  of  that  condition  would  have 
necessitated  a  different  personality,  when 
he  desired  no  other  than  his  own.  He 
had  not  minded  the  peculiarities  of  his 
birth,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  the 
meteor-like  uncertainty  of  all  that  related 
to  him,  because  these  appertained  to  the 
hero  of  his  story,  without  whom  there 
would  have  been  no  story  at  all  for  him  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  only  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  matters  would  right  them- 
selves at  some  proper  date  and  wind  up 
well.  This  very  morning  the  illusion 
completed  its  disappearance,  and,  as  it 
were  all  of  a  sudden,  Troy  hated  himself. 
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The  suddenness  was  probably  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  A  coral  reef  which 
just  comes  short  of  the  ocean  surface  is 
no  more  to  the  horizon  than  if  it  had 
never  been  begun,  and  the  mere  finish- 
ing stroke  is  what  often  appears  to  create 
an  event  which  has  long  been  potentially 
an  accomplished  thing. 

He  stood  and  meditated  —  a  miserable 
man.  Whither  should  he  go  .'*  "  He 
that  is  accursed,  let  him  be  accursed 
still,"  was  the  pitiless  anathema  written 
in  this  spoliated  effort  of  his  new-born 
solicitousness.  A  man  who  has  spent 
his  primal  strength  in  journeying  in  one 
direction  has  not  much  spirit  left  for  re- 
versing his  course.  Troy  had,  since 
yesterday,  faintly  reversed  his  ;  but  the 
merest  opposition  had  disheartened  him. 
To  turn  about  would  have  been  hard 
enough  under  the  greatest  Providential 
encouragement  ;  but  to  find  that  Provi- 
dence, far  from  helping  him  into  a  new 
course,  or  showing  any  wish  that  he 
might  adopt  one,  actually  jeered  his  first 
trembling  and  critical  attempt  in  that 
kind,  was  more  than  nature  could  bear. 

He  slowly  withdrew  from  the  grave. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  hole, 
replace  the  flowers,  or  do  anything  at  all. 
He  simply  threw  up  his  cards  and  for- 
swore his  game  for  that  time  and  always. 
Going  out  of  the  church-yard  silently  and 
unobserved  —  none  of  the  villagers  having 
yet  risen  —  he  passed  down  some  fields 
at  the  back,  and  emerged  just  as  secretly 
upon  the  high  road.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  had  gone  from  the  village. 

Meanwhile  Bathsheba  remained  a  vol- 
untary prisoner  in  the  attic.  The  door 
was  kept  locked,  except  during  the  en- 
tries and  exits  of  Liddy,  for  whom  a  bed 
had  been  arranged  in  a  small  adjoining 
room.  The  light  of  Troy's  lantern  in  the 
church-yard  was  noticed  about  ten  o'clock 
by  the  maid-servant,  who  casually  glanced 
from  the  window  in  that  direction  whilst 
taking  her  supper,  and  she  called  Bath- 
sheba's  attention  to  it.  They  looked 
curiously  at  the  phenomenon  for  a  time, 
until  Liddy  was  sent  to  bed.i* 

Bathsheba  did  not  sleep  very  heavily 
that  night.  When  her  attendant  was  un- 
conscious and  softly  breathing  in  the 
next  room,  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
still  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
faint  gleam  spreading  from  among  the 
trees  —  not  in  a  steady  shine,  but  blink- 
ing like  a  revolving  coast-light,  though 
this  appearance  failed  to  suggest  to  her 
that  a  person  was  passing  and  repassing 
in  front  of  it.     Bathsheba  sat  here  till  it 


began  to  rain,  and  the  light  vanished* 
when  she  withdrew  to  lie  restlessly  in  her 
bed  and  reenact  in  a  worn  mind  the  lurid 
scene  of  yesternight.  Almost  before  the 
first  faint  sign  of  dawn  appeared  she  arose 
again,  and  opened  the  window  to  obtain 
a  full  breathing  of  the  new  morning  air, 
the  panes  being  now  wet  with  trembling 
tears  left  by  the  night  rain,  each  one 
rounded  with  a  pale  lustre  caught  from 
primrose-hued  slashes  through  a  cloud 
low  down  in  the  awakening  sky.  From 
the  trees  came  the  sound  of  steady 
dripping  upon  the  drifted  leaves  under 
them,  and  from  the  direction  of  the 
church  she  could  hear  another  noise  — 
peculiar,  and  not  intermittent  like  the 
rest  —  the  purl  of  water  falling  into  a 
pool. 

Liddy  knocked  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
Bathsheba  unlocked  the  door. 

"  What  a  heavy  rain  we've  had  in  the 
night,  ma'am  !  "  said  Liddy,  when  her  en- 
quiries about  breakfast  had  been  made. 

"  Yes  ;  very  heavy." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  strange  noise  from 
the  church-yard  ?  " 

"  I  heard  one  strange  noise.  I've  been 
thinking  it  must  have  been  the  water 
from  the  tower  spouts." 

"  Well,  that's  what  the  shepherd  was 
saying,  ma'am.  He's  now  gone  on  to 
see." 

"  Oh  !  Gabriel  has  been  here  this 
morning  ?" 

Only  just  looked  in  in  passing  —  quite 
in  his  old  way,  which  I  thought  he  had 
left  off  lately.  But  the  tower  spouts 
used  to  spatter  on  the  stones,  and  we  are 
puzzled,  for  this  was  like  the  boiling  of  a 
pot." 

Not  being  able  to  read,  think,  or  work, 
Bathsheba  asked  Liddy  to  stay  and  break- 
fast with  her.  The  tongue  of  the  more 
childish  woman  still  ran  upon  recent 
events.  "Are  you  going  across  to  the 
church,  ma'am  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Bathsheba. 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  go  and 
see  where  they  have  put  Fanny.  The 
tree  hides  the  place  from  your  window." 

Bathsheba  had  all  sorts  of  dreads  about 
meeting  her  husband.  "  Has  Mr.  Troy 
been  in  to-night  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,   ma'am  ; 
Budmouth." 

Budmouth  !  The  sound  of  the  word 
carried  with  it  a  much  diminished  per- 
spective of  him  and  his  deeds  ;  there 
were  fifteen  miles  interval  betwixt  them 
now.  She  hated  questioning  Liddy  about 
her  husband's    movements,   and    indeed 
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had  hitherto  sedulously  avoided  doing  so  ; 
but  now  all  the  house  knew  that  there 
had  been  some  dreadful  disa;2^reement 
between  them,  and  it  was  futile  to  at- 
tempt disguise.  Bathsheba  had  reached 
a  stage  at  which  people  cease  to  have  any 
appreciative  regard  for  public  opinion. 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  has  gone 
there  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Laban  Tall  saw  him  on  the  Budmouth 
road  this  morning  before  breakfast." 

Bathsheba  was  momentarily  relieved  of 
that  wayward  heaviness  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  which  had  quenched 
the  vitality  of  youth  in  her  without  sub- 
stituting the  philosophy  of  maturer  years, 
and  she  resolved  to  go  out  and  walk  a 
little  way.  So  when  breakfast  was  over, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  took  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  church.  It  was  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  men  having  returned  to 
work  again  from  their  first  meal,  she  was 
not  likely  to  meet  many  of  them  in  the 
road.  Knowing  that  Fanny  had  been 
laid  in  the  reprobates'  quarter  of  the 
graveyard,  called  in  the  parish  "behind 
church,"  which  was  invisible  from  the 
road,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  enter  and  look  upon  a  spot  which, 
from  nameless  feelings,  she  at  the  same 
time  dreaded  to  see.  She  had  been  un- 
able to  overcome  an  impression  that  some 
connection  existed  between  her  rival  and 
the  light  through  the  trees. 

Bathsheba  skirted  the  buttress,  and 
beheld  the  hole  and  the  tomb,  its  deli- 
cately veined  surface  splashed  and  stained 
just  as  Troy  had  seen  it  and  left  it  two 
hours  earlier.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scene  stood  Gabriel.  His  eyes,  too,  were 
fixed  on  the  tomb,  and  her  arrival  having 
been  noiseless,  she  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Bathsheba  did  not 
at  once  perceive  that  the  grand  tomb  and 
the  disturbed  grave  were  Fanny's,  and 
she  looked  on  both  sides  and  around  for 
some  humbler  mound,  earthed  up  and 
clodded  in  the  usual  way.  Then  her  eye 
followed  Oak's,  and  she  read  the  words 
with  which  the  inscription  opened  :  — 

Erected  by  Francis  Troy  in  memory  of  Fanny 
Robin. 

Oak  saw  her,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
gaze  enquiringly  and  learn  how  she  re- 
ceived this  knowledge  of  the  authorship 
of  the  work,  which  to  himself  had  caused 
considerable  astonishment.  But  such 
discoveries  did  not  much  affect  her  now. 
Emotional  convulsions  seemed  to  have 
become  the  commonplaces  of  her  history, 
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asked  him  to  fill  in  the  hole  with  the 
spade  which  was  standing  by.  Whilst 
Oak  was  doing  as  she  desired,  Bathsheba 
collected  the  flowers,  and  began  planting 
them  with  that  sympathetic  manipulation 
of  roots  and  leaves  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous in  a  woman's  gardening,  and  which 
flowers  seem  to  understand  and  thrive 
upon.  She  requested  Oak  to  get  the 
church-wardens  to  turn  the  lead-work  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gurgoyle  that  hung  gap- 
ing down  upon  them,  that  by  this  means 
the  stream  might  be  directed  sideways, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  accident  prevented. 
Finally,  with  the  superfluous  magnanim- 
ity of  a  woman  whose  converse  and  nar- 
rower instincts  have  brought  down  bitter- 
ness upon  her  instead  of  love,  she  wiped 
the  mud  spots  from  the  tomb  as  if  she 
rather  liked  its  words  than  otherwise,  and 
went  home  a^ain. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 
ADVENTURES  BY  THE  SHORE. 

Troy  wandered  along  towards  the 
west.  A  composite  feeling,  made  up  of 
disgust  with  the,  to  him,  humdrum  tedium 
of  a  farmer's  life,  gloomy  images  of  her 
who  lay  in  the  church-yard,  remorse,  and: 
a  general  aversion  to  his  wife's  society,, 
impelled  him  to  seek  a  home  in  any  place- 
on  earth  save  Weatherbury.  The  sad  ac- 
cessories of  Fanny's  end  confronted  him- 
as  vivid  pictures  which  threatened  to  be 
indelible,  and  made  life  in  Bathsheba's. 
house  intolerable.  At  three  in  the  after- 
noon he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a. 
slope  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  which^ 
ran  to  the  ridge  of  a  range  of  hills  lying 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  forming  a 
monotonous  barrier  between  the  basin  of 
cultivated  country  inland  and  the  wilder 
scenery  of  the  coast.  Up  the  hill 
stretched  a  road  perfectly  straight  and 
perfectly  white,  the  two  sides  approach- 
ing each  other  in  a  gradual  taper  till  they 
met  the  sky  at  the  top  about  two  miles 
off.  Throughout  the  length  of  this  nar- 
row and  irksome  inclined  plane  not  a 
sign  of  life  was  visible  on  this  garish 
afternoon.  Troy  toiled  up  the  road  with 
a  langour  and  depression  greater  than 
any  he  had  experienced  for  many  a  day 
and  year  before.  The  air  was  warm  and 
muggy,  and  the  top  seemed  to  recede  as 
he  approached. 

At  last  he  reached  the  summit,  and  a 
new  and  novel  prospect  burst  upon  him 
with  an  effect  almost  like  that  of  the 
Pacific  upon  Balboa's  gaze.  The  broad 
steely   sea,  marked    only  by  faint  lines^ 
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which  had  a  semblance  of  being  etched 
thereon  to  a  degree  not  deep  enough  to 
disturb  its  general  evenness,  stretched 
the  whole  width  of  his  front  and  round  to 
the  left,  where,  near  the  town  and  port  of 
Budmouth,  the  sun  bristled  down  upon 
it,  and  banished  all  colour  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  clear  oily  polish.  Nothing 
moved  in  .  sky,  land,  or  sea,  except  a 
frill  of  milk-white  foam  along  the  nearer 
angles  of  the  shore,  shreds  of  which 
licked  the  contiguous  stones  like  tongues. 

He  descended  and  came  to  a  small 
basin  of  sea  enclosed  by  the  cliffs. 
Troy's  nature  freshened  within  him  ;  he 
thought  he  would  rest  and  bathe  here 
before  going  further.  He  undressed  and 
plunged  in.  Inside  the  cove  the  water 
was  uninteresting  to  a  swimmer,  being 
smooth  as  a  pond,  and  to  get  a  little  of 
the  ocean  swell  Troy  presently  swam 
between  the  two  projecting  spurs  of  rock 
which  formed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
this  miniature  Mediterranean.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Troy  a  current  unknown  to 
him  existed  outside,  which,  unimportant 
to  craft  of  any  burden,  was  awkward  for 
a  swimmer  who  might  be  taken  in  it  una- 
wares. Troy  found  himself  carried  to  the 
left  and  then  round  in  a  swoop  out  to  sea. 

He  now  recollected  the  place  and  its 
sinister  character.  Many  bathers  had 
there  prayed  for  a  dry  death  from  time 
to  time,  and,  like  Gonzalo,  had  been  un- 
answered ;  and  Troy  began  to  deem  it 
possible  that  he  might  be  added  to  their 
number.  Not  a  boat  of  any  kind  was  at 
present  within  sight,  but  far  in  the  dis- 
tance Budmouth  lay  upon  the  sea,  as  it 
were  quietly  regarding  his  efforts,  and 
beside  the  town  the  harbour  showed  its 
position  by  a  dim  mesh-work  of  ropes  and 
spars.  After  well-nigh  exhausting  him- 
self in  attempts  to  get  back  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cove,  in  his  weakness  swimming 
several  inches  deeper  than  was  his  wont, 
keeping  up  his  breathing  entirely  by  his 
nostrils,  turning  upon  his  back  a  dozen 
times  over,  swimming  en papillon^  and  so 
on,  Troy  resolved  as  a  last  resource  to 
tread  water  at  a  slight  incline,  and  so 
endeavour  to  reach  the  shore  at  any 
point,  merely  giving  himself  a  gentle  im- 
petus inwards  whilst  carried  on  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  tide.  This, 
necessarily- a  slow  process,  he  found  to  be 
not  altogether  so  difficult,  and  though 
there  was  no  choice  of  a  landing-place  — 
the  objects  on  shore  passing  by  him  in  a 
sad  and  slow  procession  —  he  percepti- 
bly approached  the  extremity  of  a  spit  of 
land  yet  further  to  the  left,  now  well  de- 


fined against  the  sunny  portion  of  th 
horizon.  While  the  swimmer's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  spit  as  his  only  means  of 
salvation  on  this  side  of  the  unknown,  a 
moving  object  broke  the  outline  of  the 
extremity,  and  immediately  a  ship's  boit 
appeared,  manned  with  several  sailor 
lads,  her  bows  towards  the  sea. 

All  Troy's  vigour  spasmodically  revived 
to  prolong  the  struggle  yet  a  little  further. 
Swimming  with  his  right  arm,  he  held  up 
his  left  to  hail  them,  splashing  upon  the 
waves,  and  shouting  with  all  his  might. 
From  the  position  of  the  setting  sun  his 
white  form  was  distinctly  visible  upon 
the  now  deep-hued  bosom  of  the  sea  to 
the  east  of  the  boat,  and  the  men  saw 
him  at  once.  Backing  their  oars  and 
putting  the  boat  about,  they  pulled 
towards  him  with  a  will,  and  in  five  or  six 
minutes  from  the  time  of  his  first  halloo, 
two  of  the  sailors  hauled  him  in  over  the 
stern. 

They  formed  part  of  a  brig's  crew,  and 
had  come  ashore  for  sand.  Lending  him 
what  little  clothing  they  could  spare 
among  them  as  a  slight  protection  against 
the  rapidly  cooling  air,  they  agreed  to 
land  him  in  the  morning  ;  and  without 
further  delay,  for  it  was  growing  late, 
they  made  again  towards  the  roadstead 
where  their  vessel  lay. 

And  now  night  drooped  slowly  upon 
the  wide  watery  levels  in  front  ;  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  them,  where  the 
shore-line  curved  round,  and  formed  a 
long  riband  of  shape  upon  the  horizon,  a 
series  of  points  of  yellow  light  began  to 
start  into  existence,  denoting  the  spot  to 
be  the  site  of  Budmouth,  where  the  lamps 
were  being  lighted  along  the  parade. 
The  cluck  of  their  oars  was  the  only 
sound  of  any  distinctness  upon  the  sea, 
and  as  they  laboured  amid  the  thickening 
shades  the  lamp-lights  grew  larger,  each 
appearing  to  send  a  flaming  sword  deep 
down  into  the  waves  before  it,  until  there 
arose,  among  other  dim  shapes  of  the 
kind,  the  form  of  the  vessel  for  which 
they  were  bound. 


From  The  New  Quarterly  Review. 
THE   FAUNA  OF   FANCY. 

BY   FRANCES   POWER  COBBE. 

Of  all  human  faculties  the  worst  en- 
treated has  surely  been  P'ancy,  There 
was  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  earth, 
air,  and  waters  formed  her   royal  pleas- 
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aunce,  wherein  she  disported  herself 
like  her  own  fairy  child  Puck,  leaping, 
friskincr,  and  gambolling  at  her  own  sweet 
will.  But  as  the  ages  have  grown  old, 
the  domain  left  for  imagination  has  been 
narrowed  by  her  archenemy  Science,  till 
in  these  latter  days  he  has  had  the  in- 
solence to  propose  to  find  a  "scientific 
use  "  even  for  herself  !  We  have  been 
wont,  after  the  manner  of  mobs,  to  cry 
V(E  victis !  and  to  glory  in  each  defeat 
which  Fancy  has  suffered  from  the  as- 
tronomers, and  geographers,  and  chem- 
ists, and  every  cohort  under  the  banner 
of  her  foe,  and  we  have  cheered  them 
on  to  every  victory,  as  if,  forsooth  !  we 
should  be  mightily  the  gainers  when  they 
had  successively  overrun  each  rich  prov- 
ince of  thought.  Now  we  may  sit  down 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  sum  up  the 
results.  We  have  won  Knowledge  and 
lost  Fancy. 

Our  hills,  and  vales,  and  streams 


Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 

Great  Pan  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Gradgrind 
reigns  in  his  room.  Like  the  Iron  Shroud 
in  the  dismal  story,  the  final  closing-in 
has  come  somewhat  suddenly,  though 
it  has  been  long  in  preparation.  In 
what  wild  world  of  freedom  revelled, 
for  example,  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
only  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  In  his 
felicitous  days,  a  poet,  to  suit  his  own 
purposes,  might  freely  give  Bohemia  a 
sea-coast,  and  no  carping  critic  say  him 
nay  ;  while  kings  of  Naples,  and  dukes 
of  Milan,  unnoticed  by  historians,  might 
be  cast  at  pleasure  on  islands  unremarked 
by  geographers,  and  peopled  by  inhabi- 
tants as  little  familiar  to  ethnologists  as 
Ariel  and  Caliban.  Even  in  the  last 
century  the  ponderous  imagination  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (somewhat  resem- 
bling a  stone  cherub  on  a  Georgian 
tombstone)  could  fly  to  a  "  Happy  Val- 
ley "  —  in  "  Abissinia,"  of  all  places  in  the 
world — where  in  lieu  of  the  shocking 
Golgotha  which  Lord  Napier  found  out- 
side Magdala,  the  great  lexicographer, 
quite  deliberately  and  secure  from  cor- 
rection, planted  a  Paradise  in  the  taste 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  "wherein  all 
diversities  of  the  world  were  brought  to- 
gether, the  blessings  of  Nature  were  col- 
lected, and  its  evils  abstracted  and  ex- 
cluded." 

There  are  no  more  "Abissinias"  left 
for  any  future  Rasselas.  We  have  sur- 
veyed the    world    from    China   to    Peru, 


and  if  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  to  be  trusted,  have  even 
brought  old  Homer  to  book  for  dealing 
too  freely  with  the  topography  of  Troy. 
Surely  now  that  we  have  clipped  the 
wings  of  Fancy  as  close  as  if  she  were 
an  apteryx,  it  is  time  to  cast  one  glance 
backward  and  track  her  whilom  flight 
when  she  wheeled  like  an  eagle  amid  the 
clouds  and  sunlight,  or  flitted  like  a  but- 
terfly from  flower  to  flower.  What  was 
the  world  to  the  Fancy  of  our  fore- 
fathers }  When  they  constructed  it  so 
freely  out  of  their  consciousness,  what 
sort  of  a  world  did  they  make  of  it? 
We  all  know  the  little  mtcndus  it  was, 
astronomically  speaking,  the  sphere  with 
the  earth  as  a  plane  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Sun  driving  his  chariot  across  the 
solid  firmament,  or  else  (according  to 
one  view  of  the  matter)  blown  on  his 
way  by  the  winds,  coming  out  of  the 
twelve  "  wooden  receptacles  "  which  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  had  the 
privilege  personally  to  inspect.  Geogra- 
phy also,  we  know,  was  included  in  a 
circle  with  "  Ocean  "  running  round  it, 
India  in  the  extremest  East,  and  "  Ul- 
tima Thule,"  the  "boundary  of  the 
lands,"  on  the  West.  Most  of  us  are 
also  aware  that  in  the  sky  in  those  days 
were  wont  to  appear  all  sorts  of  terrible 
portents  :  blood-red  moons,  armies  en- 
gaged in  battle,  and  comets,  which  from 
their  horrid  hair  shook  pestilence  and 
war  ;  while  the  showers  of  milk,  blood, 
flesh,  wool,  stones,  and  burnt  bricks,* 
left  it  impossible  to  foresee  what  might 
not  come  down  unannounced  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  and  (as  the  Roman  augurs  not  un- 
justly warned  the  people  officially  when 
a  rain  of  iron  had  happened  to  descend), 
"things  which  came  from  heaven  were 
exceedingly  dangerous."  But  the  astron- 
omy, geography,  and  meteorology  of 
our  ancestors  were  very  small  matters, 
and  occupied  very  little  of  their  thoughts 
compared  to  their  Zoology  ;  the  wonder- 
ful company,  bestial  and  human,  where- 
with they  peopled  their  little  stage.  As 
their  philosophers  held  that  "Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  so  did  their  own  nat- 
ural imaginations.  Hudibras  mocked  at 
the  "  g'ographers  "  who 

For  want  of  towns, 
Placed  elephants  on  Africk's  downs. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  only  geogra- 
phers, for  the  sake  of  the  neatness  of  their 
maps,  who  did  such  things.     It  may  be 

*  All  chronicled  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xi.,  57. 
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doubted  if  anybody  in  those  days  would 
have  been  contented  with  a  heath  without 
Witches,  a  desert  without  Satyrs,  a 
mountain  without  Dwarfs,  or  a  sea-shore 
without  a  Mermaid. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  pass  in  hasty  review  that  portion 
of  the  creation  of  imagination  which  may 
be  properly  termed  the  Zoology  of 
Fancy  —  the  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  semi-human  monsters,  in  whose  ex- 
istence our  fathers  believed,  but  which 
either  hold  no  longer  a  place  in  our  Nat- 
ural History,  or  are  stripped  of  their 
most  remarkable  characteristics.  To  ac- 
complish this  task  with  anything  like 
completeness,  to  play  Cuvier  or  Decan- 
dolle  in  the  realm  of  Fancy,  would  re- 
quire erudition  to  which  I  can  make  no 
pretence,  and  occupy  years,  to  which  it 
is  not  my  ambition  to  devote  the  brief 
remains  of  mortal  span.  It  will  suffice  if, 
without  even  attempting  to  trace  the  crea- 
tures to  their  proper  birthplaces  in  Ar- 
yan or  Semitic  imagination,  or  to  distin- 
guish accurately  between  classic  and 
mediaeval  monsters,  I  yet  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  reader's  mind  such  a 
general  notion  of  the  Fauna  of  Fiction, 
as  may  be  obtained  of  the  Fauna  of 
Reality  by  a  stroll  round  the  gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  Some  rather  curious  re- 
sults will,  if  I  mistake  not,  emerge  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  review.  One  prelim- 
inary remark  only  need  be  made.  Were 
a  similar  6^«-natural  History  to  aspire  to 
the  rank  of  a  scientific  treatise,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
modern  expounders  of  mythology,  and 
show  how  every  creature  and  incident  in 
ancient  fable  means  the  Sun,  except  a 
few  which  were  intended  for  the  Moon, 
and  a  good  many  which  signified  the 
Dawn  and  the  Clouds.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment can  I  presume  to  call  in  question 
the  learning  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
demonstrated  these  identifications,  even 
though  in  my  secret  soul  I  cannot  but 
think  the  ancients  must  have  been  suf- 
ficiently like  ourselves  to  have  interested 
themselves  in  their  own  tyrants  and 
heroes,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  solar  system.  When  Pro- 
fessor De  Gubernatis  tells  me  that  the 
golden  key  wherewith  Mrs.  Bluebeard 
opened  the  fatal  chamber  was  "  perhaps 
the  Moon,"  *  that 

Perrette  sur  la  tete  ayant  un  pot  au  lait, 

should  refer  us  also  back  to  "  that  little 

♦  Zoological  Mythology,  p.  i68. 
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pipkin  the  moon  ;  "*  that  the  Bean-stalk 
was  planted  by  Jack's  mother,  the  '•  Blind 
Cow,  the  Night ; "  and  that  the  Bean 
meant  the  Moon,  because  "  the  dead  are 
as  eaten  vegetables,  lunar  symbols  of 
resurrection  and  abundance  ;  "  f  and  fur- 
ther that  the  ears  of  Midas  signified  the 
two  Auroras  of  Morning  and  Evening, 
"whose  changeableness  must  have  served 
very  well  to  express  the  mobility  of  the 
ears  of  an  ass  ;  "  :{: —  I  am  simply  bewil- 
dered, and  inclined  to  ask  whether  the 
method  which  leads  to  such  conclusions 
has  not  been,  as  usual,  ridden  a  little  too 
far  at  first  starting.''  As  in  the  days  of 
Evhemerism  every  fable  was  traced  to 
some  supposed  historical  origin,  and  even 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  were  identified  as 
kings  of  Crete,  so  now  that  another 
Key  to  all  Mythologies  has  been  picked 
up  (though  not  by  M.  Casaubon),  I  cannot 
but  think  it  is  sometimes  put  into  wrong 
locks  when  perfectly  vraisemblable  s\.ov\e?> 
are  expounded,  with  equally  tiresome 
uniformity,  as  solar  allegories.  There 
ought  to  be,  surely,  room  for  a  third 
school  of  critics  who  will  discriminate  a 
little  ;  and  while  recognizing  with  grati- 
tude the  fresh  light  which  the  mythicists 
have  thrown  on  the  obscurest  part  of  the 
subject,  may  yet  authorize  us  to  retain  a 
modified  and  provisional  belief  in  the 
quasi-historical  veracity  of  events  which 
at  least  might  have  been  true  in  their 
principal  features.  Neither  the  fact  that 
a  little  supernatural  machinery  has  been 
introduced  into  such  tales,  nor  yet  that 
the  proper  names  of  the  heroes  may  be 
translated  to  signify  the  Sun  or  the 
Clouds,  seem  to  be  decisive  proofs  of 
their  mythical  origin.  Ghost  stories  are 
told  of  many  families  which  yet  exist  in 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  Walter  Scott 
scarcely  intended  his  "  Diana  Vernon  " 
for  an  allegory  of  the  "  Moon  in  Spring," 
nor  Miss  Braddon  her  '•'  Aurora  Floyd  " 
for  the  "  Grey  Dawn  "  (Floyd,  or  Lloyd, 
signifying  "grey  "  in  Welsh). 

Where  did  the  work  of  Fancy  begin  in 
Zoology  ?  Very  much  where  the  priest 
told  his  disciple  that  persecution  ought  to 
commence  :  "  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possi- 
ble,, my  dear  young  friend."  Any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  recall  what 
Englishmen  in  Dibdin's  age  thought  of 
their  next  neighbours,  the  "  Parley-voos," 
and  how  sincerely  they  believed  them  to 
live  exclusively  on  frogs  (and  therefore 
called  them  Johnny  Crapauds),  and  also 

*  Zoological  Mythology,  p.  125. 
t  Ibid.  p.  243. 
+  Ibid.  p.  386. 
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ascertain  what  the  Christians  of  Eastern  but  obtained  it  whenever  he  pleased  to 
Europe  now  think  about  the  annual  Pass-  exhibit  himself,  since,  according  to  Corn- 
over  of  their  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  |  mander  de  Ferry,  Governor  Benstrup, 
upon  murdered  babies  —  will  be  able  to  Rev.  Hans  Strom,  Rev.  Missionary 
realize  the  kind,  though  not  the  degree,  {  Egede,  and  many  other  most  honourable 
of  the  delusions  of  our  ancestors  about  I  persons  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  is 
other  nations.  A  little  further  than  next  I  at  least  six  hundred  feet  long.  "His 
door,  or,  let  us  say  in  the  nearest  sea  or  1  body  is  as  thick  as  two  hogsheads,  and 
river,  began  the  wildest  monsters  and  the  j  his  eyes  are  large  and  blue,  like  a  couple 
natural  beings  endowed  with  unnatural  ;  of  pewter  plates."  (Pontoppidan,  Nat. 
characteristics.*  !  Hist.  Norway,  in  fol.,  p.  200.)     No  won- 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  der  the  Danes  called  the  Great  Orme's 
of  marine  creatures  of  Fancy,  we  have  ;  (Worm's)  Head  after  him,  and  no  wonder 
the  Kraken,  Kraxen,  or  Krabben,  often  so  many  worthy  persons  refuse  to  give 
confounded  with  the  great  Sea-Serpent_  up  so  large  an  article  of  faith,  which 
but  carefully  distinguished  therefrom  by  would  leave  an  unpleasant  vacuum  after 
Pontoppidan,   who  justly  condemns   the    its  dismissal  from  the  brain.^ 


"  Ignorant  "  persons  who  did  not  know 
that  the  Kraken  appeared,  not  elongated 
as  a  serpent,  but  round  like  an  island,  for 
which  it  was  commonly  mistaken.  Many 
Norwegian  fishermen  had  assured  the 
Bishop  (as  those  of  Bruntisland  assured 
little  Mary  Fairfax),  that  they  had  fre- 
quently met  with  the  Kraken,  Horven, 
Soe  Horven,  or  Anker  Trold,  in  warm 
weather  in  the  open  sea,  and  ascertained 
its  presence  by  the  water  shallowing  from 
one  hundred  fathoms  to  twenty.  When 
that    phenomenon  occurs,  the  fishermen 


Scarcely  less  awful  are  sundry  crea- 
tures faithfully  depicted  (from  hearsay) 
by  the  draughtsman  of  Aldrovandus  (De 
Monst.  Hist.),  one  of  which  resembled  a 
Bishop  with  a  mitre  and  cope,  and  an- 
other, labelled  Monstntm  Marirmm  effigie 
Monachum,  who  had  the  cowled  and  ton- 
sured head  of  a  monk,  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
and  two  little  fishy,  swishy  arms.  This 
dreadful  being  was  caught  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  according  to  Rondeletius 
and  Bellonius,  so  late   as  1503,  and  lived 


three  days  after  his  capture,  uttering  (we 
are  always  well  aware  that  beneath  them  I  are  solemnly  informed)  no  sound  but 
lies  the  Kraken  !  When  he  rises  they  I  groans.  Surely,  if  ever  there  was  the 
row  hastily  away,  and  behold  the  monster  1  obvious  handiwork  of  the  Father  of  Lies, 
slowly  come  above  the  surface  and  dis- '  it  was  in  these  diabolical  parodies  on 
play  his  back,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- '  holy  prelates  and  men  of  the  cloister  ! 
cumference,  with  arms  long  and  large  as    There  were  also  formerly  known  to  exist 


the  masts  of  a  man-of-war. 

The  Sea-Serpent,  Soe  Or7nen,  Aale 
TusT,  or  Serpens  Marinus  Magnus, 
is,  however,  in  his  own  way,  an  equally 
respectable  creation  with  the  Kraken, 
and  as  Pontoppidan  justly  observes,  is  a 
"  wonderful  and  terrible  sea-monster, 
which  extremely  deserves  notice."  We 
should  think  that  he  not  only  deserved 


in  the  ocean  the  Sea-Sow,  a  fearful  fish, 
with  four  claws,  a  pig's  snout,  and  half-a- 
dozen  eyes  about  its  body  ;  a  Sea-Horse, 
faithfully  copied  from  Neptune's  steeds  ; 
{ a   Sea-Devil,  with    horns   and   arms  ;  a 
I  Sea-Lion,     a    veritable     quadruped    in 
I  scales  ;    and    scores   of    other    monsters 
;  whose  frightful  portraits  in  Aldrovandus 
seem  due  to  an  honest  misconception  of 
the  accounts   given    by  mariners   of   the 
various  species  of  seals,  and  walruses.* 


*  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  were   in 
those  times  several  singular  minerals,  now  but  slightly  ' 
known,  such  as  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  the  Aurum  { 

Potabile,  the  Bezoar  btone,  the  Rock  of  Adamant,  etc.  j  *  The  celebrated  living  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  told  a 
Also  many  valuable  vegetable  productions:  the  Tree  of  ,  friend  of  the  writer  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  gigantic 
Life,  the  Moly  (so  useful  against  the  enchantments  of  \  serpent  beneath  his  boat  in  a  Norwegian  fiord.  The 
Circe!) ;  the  Mandrake,  which  has  given  up  its  habit  of  terrified  boatmen  rowed  away,  but  saw  the  serpent 
shrieking  when  plucked  at  midnight ;  and  the  Poeony,  ;  climb  up  an  island,  where  next  day  Ole  Bull  traced  a 
which  is  no  longer  employed  as  Pliny  recommends  I  huge  broad  trail  of  slime  and  broken  grass, 
(lib.  XXV.  10)  as  a  preservative  *'  against  the  illusions  j  t  See  the  truly  blood-chilling  wood-cuts  in  Aldro- 
caused  by  fauns,"  possibly  because  no  one  has  now  j  vandus,  Mo7istroruni  Historia,  Bologna,  1642.  It 
illusions  caused  by  fauns,  or  by  anybody  else.  _  The  j  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to  our  own  genera- 
last  survivor  in  the  vegetable  realm  of  Fancy  is  the 
Upas,  who  till  cjuite  recently  supplied  all  orators  who 
needed  them  with  entirely  false  similes,  and  enabled 


the  painter  Danby  to  misinstruct  an  indefinite  number 
of  awe-struck  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
by  his  picture  of  the  "Valley  of  Death  in  Java." 
Having  been  at  last  detected  as  a  vegetable  impostor,  a 
juvenile  Upas  now  stands  penitentially  in  the  Con- 
uervatory  at  Kew. 


tion  such  illustrations  were  very  literally  "  illustra- 
;  tions,"  and  nothing  more.  Nobody  dreamed  of  ex- 
pecting that  they  should  be  reproductions  of  sketches 
,  taken  on  the.  spot,  or  even  of  the  recollections  of  an 
1  eye-witness.  They  stood  exactly  for  the  idea  in  the 
I  author's  mind  as  nearly  as  he  could  make  his  draughts- 
''  man  take  it  in,  and  which  he  mistrusted  his  power  to 
convey  to  his  readers  merely  by  words.  F'or  this 
1  reason  such  pictures  are  precisely  what  we  need  for  our 
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The  Lamprey  was  a  queer  marine  beast, 
which  was  quite  certain  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  a  fable  attached  to  it. 
"  Whether  it  hath  nine  eyes,"  quoth  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (ii.  477).  "  as  is  received, 
we  durst  refer  it  unto  Polyphemus,  who 
had  but  one,  to  judge  it." 

Much  more  charming  are  the  pretty 
Dolphins  which  sport  through  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Grecian  seas,  and  which 
from  very  ancient  times  were  credited 
with  all  manners  of  super-cetaceous  good 
qualities.  They  loved  music,  especially 
of  the  "hydraulic  sort,"  (whatever  that 
sort  may  have  been),  and  they  were  easily 
tamed  and  fondly  attached  to  men.  Pliny 
says  he  should  never  end  all  the  stories 
he  knows  of  the  obliging  behaviour  of 
Dolphins,  who  allowed  children  to  ride 
on  their  backs.  One  of  them  —  as  at- 
tested by  Maecenas  and  Fabianus — in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  carried  a  boy 
every  morning  to  school,  and  when  the 
lad  died  the  Dolphin  pined  away  waiting 
for  him  on  the  shore,  and  at  last  expired 
of  grief.  (Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  ix.  8). 

Among  the  other  marine  creatures  of 
Fancy  must  not  be  forgotten  the  Barna- 
cles, who  begin  life  as  worms  and  end  it 
as  Barnacle  Geese  ;  and  the  last  survivor 
of  the  whole  realm  —  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
Pieuvre,  of  whom  we  were  happy  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  this  spring  from  the 
coast  of  Galle,  where  he  has  managed  to 
swallow  a  whole  ship,  leaving  only  one 
survivor  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  Homeward 
Mail,  and  who  signs  himself  "James 
Floyd,  late  Master  of  the  Schooner  Pearl." 

Supreme  over  all  the  creatures  of  the 
sea,  and  among  the  most  charming  of  the 
offspring  of  Fancy,  were  the  Mermen 
and  Mermaids  —  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  of  Mer-married- 
women.  The  wonder  would  have  been  if, 
while  everything  else 

Suffered  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 

human  beings  should  have  undergone  no 
marine  transformation.  And  a  beautiful 
dream  indeed  our  fathers  made  of  them, 
as  anybody  may  satisfy  himself  by  gaz- 
ing on  that  undulating  living  garland  of 
joy,  Raphael's  Triumph  of  Galatea  in 
the  Farnesina  Palace.  As  to  the  com- 
plaints sometimes  murmured  that  her 
fish-tail  forms  a  drawback  to  the  charms 
of  a  Mermaid,  we  scorn  the  suggestion. 
Ladies  who  live  on  land  have  very  care- 


present  purpose  of  studying,  not  the  world  of  reality, 
but  the  world  of  imagination. 


fully  hidden  from  mankind  the  fact  that 
their  nether  limbs  are  duplicate  and  ter- 
minate in  feet,  and  have  assumed  as  the 
permanent  outline  of  their  sex,  the  form 
of  a  dinner-bell.  It  is  really  impossible 
to  say  why  the  elegant  and  convenient 
shape  of  a  Dolphin's  tail  should  be  deemed 
less  graceful,  or  even  less  fashionable 
and  "in  good  form,"  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  lady  of  the  sea.  If  the  unfavourable 
criticism  had  been  levelled  at  the  Mer- 
maid's cousin  the  Siren,  who  is  re- 
ported by  Aldrovandus  to  be  womanly 
only  to  the  waist,  and  "gallinaceous  "  in 
her  lower  extremities,  h  la  bonne  heure  ! 
there  would  be  room  for  objection.  Un- 
pleasant associations  attach  to  the  idea  of 
feminine  scratching.  For  once  the  joy- 
ous Greek  Fancy  was  as  strictly  Puritan 
as  old  Bunyan  himself  could  have  de- 
sired, making  an  allegory  of  Pleasure, 
and  representing  her  as  beginning  with 
sweetness  and  smiles,  and  ending  with  a 
clav/.  As  to  the  Mermen,  who  seem  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  classic 
Tritons  or  Sea-Satyrs,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  how  very  often  they  have 
been  observed  and  even  captured  all  over 
the  world,  ^lian  knew  of  one  in  Tapro- 
bana  ;  Menas,  Prefect  of  Egypt,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  describ- 
ing one  found  in  the  Nile  ;  Pliny,  Apol- 
lonius,  and  many  others,  mention  Tritons 
off  the  coasts  of  Bceotia  and  Dalmatia  ; 
and  in  later  times  Ludovicus  Vives  heard 
of  one  taken  in  Holland,  and  of  another, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  apprehended 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the  very  act 
of  blowing  his  conch. 

Leaving  the  waters  and  their  riches  of 
Fancy,  we  climb  up  the  shore  to  find  a 
still  wealthier  Fauna.  Beginning  with 
the  lowest  Vertebrata,  we  meet  at  once 
that  dreadful  creature,  the  Dragon, 
which,  whether,  he  was  or  was  not  sug- 
gested to  human  imagination  by  fossil 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri,  must  be 
counted  among  the  most  prominent 
among  the  Fauna  of  Fancy.  The  most 
ancient  depiction  of  Dragon  in  existence 
is  probably  that  which  has  just  been  dis- 
interred by  Mr.  George  Smith,  on  the 
lintel  of  the  hall  door  of  Sennacherib. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
beast  {Daily  Telegraph,  July  17th,  1874): 
—  "The  Dragons  are  winged,  collared, 
and  eared,  their  necks  Sre  long  and  ser- 
pentine, and  their  lizard-like  feet  termi- 
nate in  claws." 

An  Anglo-Norman  poem,  probably 
about  the  date  of  Henry  III.,  quoted  in  El- 
lis's "  Early  English  Metrical  Romances  " 
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(p.  i88),  gives  a  rather  different  anatomi- 
cal description  of  a  beast  of  this  kind,  the 
identical  Dragon  which  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, slew :  — 

He  is  as  black  as  any  coal, 

Rugged  as  a  rough  foal ; 

His  neck  is  great  as  any  sommere  (sumpter 

horse) 
He  runneth  swift  as  any  destrere. 
Paws  he  hath  as  a  lion  ; 
All  that  he  toucheth  he  slayeth  dead  down. 
Great  wings  he  hath  to  flight, 
There  is  no  man  that  bear  him  might.* 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  St.  Michael,  St. 
George,  aiid  many  other  knights  and 
saints,  each  distinguished  himself  by 
killing  a  Dragon,  which  by  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  "Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom  "  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  had  grown  to  be  a  creature  "  fifty 
feet  long  from  shoulders  to  tail,  with 
glittering  scales  bright  as  silver,  but 
harder  than  brass,"  except  just  under 
the  wing,  where  happily  St.  George  struck 
him,  and  "sent  his  good  sword  Ascalon 
to  the  hilt  through  the  dragon's  heart, 
liver,  bones,  and  blood."  (Percy's  Re- 
liques.  III.  269.) 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  so 
ancient  and  respectable  a  beast,  of  whom 
Assyrians  and  Chinese  thought  so  highly, 
honoured  our  country  with  his  visits  sev- 
eral times  quite  within  the  historic  period. 
The  Annals  of  Winchester  record  of  the 
year  a.d.  I177,  that  "in  this  yeare 
Dragons  were  sene  of  many  in  England," 
a  fact  corroborated  by  the  Annals  of 
Worcester  (p.  383),  which  attach  the  fur- 
ther information  that  the  sun  also  suffered 
eclipse.  The  same  Annals  for  the  year 
1274,  record  that  there  was  an  earth- 
quake on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Nicholas,  with 
'•a  fiery  Dragon  which  frightened  the 
English."  To  follow  out  the  fables  ex- 
tant concerning  Dragons,  and  their  near 
relatives  Serpents,  single-headed,  Am- 
phisbzenas,  five-headed  and  hundred- 
headed,  it  would  be  needful  to  go  over 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  magnificent 
volume  on  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 
On  no  theme  did  human  Fancy  play 
more  frequently  or  with  greater  variety 
than  on  this  very  suggestive  reptile  ;  em- 
blem alike  of  Evil  and  Good,  of  Health 
and  Death,  of  Destruction  and  Eternity, 
of  Royalty  and  Abjection.  One  of  the 
minor  'wonders   about   the    Serpent   was 


*  I  ov,e  this  quotation,  with  several  others^  from 
meclisuval  authorities,  to  my  brother,  Thomas  Cobbe, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  author  of  "A  History  of  the 
Norman  Kings"  (Longmans,  1869). 


that  he  occasionally  developed  into  enor- 
mous size  like  his  brother  of  the  sea. 
Livy  (29th  Dec),  and  Valerius  Maximus 
(lib.  i),  tell  of  a  famous  one  in  Africa 
which  checked  the  advance  of  the  whole 
Roman  army  ;  and  Diodorus  describes 
the  capture  of  another  sixty  feet  long, 
taken  to  Alexandria,  as  a  pleasing  offer- 
ing (somewhat  worse,  we  should  imag- 
ine, than  even  a  White  Elephant)  to 
Ptolemy  II. 

The  WYVERNof  the  Middle  Ages,  still 
dear  to  heralds,  was  "  a  flying  serpent, 
the  fore-part  as  a  dragon  with  wings,  and 
the  latter  part  as  a  snake,"  but  differing 
from  the  Dragon  in  having  only  two  legs. 

The  Hydra  of  Lerna  again  was  a  ter- 
rific serpent,  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna 
(according  to  Hcsiod),  with  seven,  nine, 
or  fifty  heads,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  historians.  When  one  head  was  cut 
off,  another  sprouted,  disproving  the  Hu- 
dibrastic  axiom  that 

This  truth  is  maintained  by  philosophers  still, 
That  the  hair  grows  again,  but  the  head  never 

will. 

Hercules,  of  course,  got  the  better  of 
the  Hydra,  which  has  been  uncomforta- 
bly resolved,  on  Paulus'  principle  of  ex- 
egesis, into  a  number  of  (watery)  torrents 
which  inundated  the  marshes  of  Lerna 
and  made  them  pestiferous,  till  canals 
were  cut  through  them.  Once  for  all,  we 
reject  and  refuse  all  such  attempts  to  re- 
solve the  Fauna  of  Fancy  into  metaphors, 
and  in  the  present  case  we  beg  to  quote, 
in  confirmation  of  the  Hydra's  material 
reality,  the  further  assurance  of  historians 
that  he  had  a  brother,  CHiM^ERAby  name, 
who  was  born  in  Lycia,  and  "  educated  " 
by  King  Amisodorus  ;  and  who  might  be 
described  as  a  goat  with  a  lion's  head,  a 
dragon's  tail,  and  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
vomiting  fire  and  flames  till  Bellerophon 
quenched  him.  There  is  an  antique 
bronze  in  the  Pitti  corroborative  of  this 
veracious  view  of  Chimasra's  appearance 
and  behaviour,  and  calculated  to  confound 
the  ancient  critics  who  alleged  he  was  a 
volcano  with  goals,  lions,  and  serpents 
browsing  on  the  sides  ;  and  not  less  the 
modern  ones  who,  of  course,  prove  him 
easily  to  be  the  Sun  concerned  in  some 
way  with  Leo  and  Capricorn.  The  ser- 
pent Echidna,  the  mother  of  these  two 
pretty  creatures,  and  also  of  Cerberus, 
was  (as  the  wife  of  a  late  noble  poet  is 
said  to  have  signed  herself  in  an  hotel 
book)  ''Moglia  del  Diavolo^  Her  part- 
ner was  Typhon,  the  Evil  Power  —  a  per- 
sonage  whose  importance  in  the  world 
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was  somehow  never  thoroughly  recog-  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Mr.  Lane  quotes 
nized  by  the  joyous  Greeks  or  i3y  anybody  an  Arabic  authority,  Ibn  el  Wardee,  to 
else  in  pre-Christian  times.  '  say  that  rukhs  live  in  an  island  in   the 

Half-way  between  the  Reptiles  and  Chinese  Sea,  and  that  the  length  of  one 
Birds  (a  missing  link  which  we  commend  of  their  wings  is  just  ten  thousand  fath- 
tothegeologists),  comes  the  Cockatrice,  oms.  An  authentic  portrait  of  the  Si- 
or  Basilisk,  a  creature  which  was  quite  \  murg,  from  a  Persian  drawing,  represents 
recently  believed  by  our  Scotch  fellow-  him  as  ingeniously  carrying  one  elephant 
subjects  to  come  forth  from  an  egg  laid  in  his  beak,  and  another  in  each  of  his 
by  a  cock  permitted  to  attain  his  seventh  talons.  The  reliable  El  Wardee  also 
year.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  no  :  knew  of  a  Roc's  egg  which  was  found  on 
better  reason  was  needed  why  sentence  j  an  island,  and  seemed  like  an  enormous 
of  death  should  always  be  passed  on  old  |  white  dome  more  than  a  hundred  cubits 
cocks  before  the  dreadful  incubation  took  !  high,  and  as  firm  as  a  mountain. 


place.  In  the  shape  of  Cock-a-leeky 
broth,  no  further  transformation  was 
apprehended.  The  Cockatrice  of  Aldro- 
vandus  and  of  heraldry  was  a  creature 
with  a  cock's  head  and    wings,  a  lizard's 


Another  interesting  bird  whose  mem- 
ory is  cherished  by  heralds,  of  which 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  lucky  enough  to 
shoot  three  specimens  in  Palestine,  is 
the    Allerion,    an    eagle   rather   unfor- 


body  and  tail,  and  a  kingly  crown  instead  |  tunately  circumstanced  for  gaining  his 
of  a  cock's-comb,  and  just  possibly  might  |  livelihood,  as  he  possessed  neither  legs, 
have  been  suggested  to  some  vivid  imag- 1  claws,  nor  beak.  The  Pelican  was  in 
ination  by  a  fossil  Pterodactyl.  Pliny  j  the  realms  of  Fancy  altogether  a  different 
describes  it  moderately  (lib.  viii.  32),  '  bird  from  the  absurd,  hopping,  and  wad- 
under  its  alias  of  (SaaiMoKor  {j-eguliis,  lit- j  dling  creature,  with  a  double  chin  like 
tie  king),  as  a  small  serpent  with  a  mark  ,  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  we  actually 
resembling  a  diadem  on  its  head,  en-  behold.  It  was  a  slender  bird  with  a 
dowed  with  dreadfully  alarming  proper-  crane-like  neck  and  eagle's  beak,  where- 
ties.  Even  other  serpents  fly  from  the  with  it  was  always  (as  the  heralds  describe 
basilisk,  which  kills  them  by  its  mere  jit)  vulning  its  own  breast  to  feed  its 
odour,  and  its  very  glance  is  mortal  to  I  young  with  its  blood  —  a  practice  which 
man  and  all  animals  (Lib.  xxix.  19).  I  gave  it  a  high  and  honoured  place  in 
Leigh,  quoted  by  Lower  ("  Curiosities  of  ;  early  Christian  symbolism,  alongside  of 


Heraldry,"  p.  91),  while  corroborating  all 
these  terrible  things  about  the  Cocka- 
trice, adds   the    consolatory   information 


the  Phcenix.  This  last  bird  of  Fancy  is 
one  of  the  brightest  of  all  her  creations, 
and    the    passionate    insistance   on    the 


that  "though  he  be  venom  without  reme-  lovely  myth,  and  its  reappearance  in 
dye  whilst  he  liveth,  yet  when  he  is  dead  Semitic  and  Aryan  literature  age  after 
and  burnt  to  ashes,  he  loseth  all  his  mal- 1  age,  is  a  somewhat  affecting  evidence  of 
ice,  and  the  ashes  of  him  are  good  for  human  yearning  for  some  such  visible 
alchemists,  and  namely  in  turning  and  :  emblem  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dust 
changing  of  mettall."  It  is  obvious  that  of  the  grave.  "God  knew  men's  unbe- 
if  we  could  only  "  catch  our  cockatrice,"  i  lief,"  says  St.  Cyril  (Lect.  18),  "and 
we  should  be  able  to  transmute  as  much  'provided  for  this  purpose  "  (that  of  evi- 
lead  to  gold  as  we  might  desire.  dence  of  the  resurrection),  "  a  bird  called 

Before  leaving  the  Reptiles  of  Fancy  '  a  Phoenix.  This  bird,  as  Clement  writes,* 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Cha-  |  and  as  many  more  relate,  the  only  one  of 
MELEON's  peculiar  dietary  of  "  light  and  its  race,  going  to  the  land  of  Egypt  at 
air,"  or  the  Salamander's  well-known  '  revolutions  of  500  years,  shows  forth  the 
habit  of  living  _^(2r  jZ^/'^//'^;^^6Mn  the  fire,  I  resurrection  ;  and  this  not  in  desert 
which  is  less  remarkable  if,  as  ^lian  places,  lest  the  mystery  which  comes  to 
says,  it  is   itself  born  of   the  flames  (De  i  pass    should    remain    unknown,  but    in  a 


Nat.  Animal,  lib.  ii.  c.  31). 

The    Birds   of    Fancy    were    more   re- 
markable  than    numerous.      There  was 


notable  city  "  (Heliopolis).  Lactantius, 
Tertullian,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  (need- 
less to  add)  Epiphanius,  the  "  Father  of 


first  the  great  Roc  (Rukh),  SiMURG,  or  Tales,"  believed  firmly  in  the  Phcenix.  St. 
Anka,  beloved  by  us  all  since  the  happy  Ambrose  (Hex.,  lib.  v.  123)  says  that  "the 
.days  when  first  we  read  the  enchanting  bird  of  Arabia  teaches  us  by  its  example 
liistory  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  Marco  to  believe  in  the  resurrection."  f  Herod- 
Polo  heard  of  the  Roc,  of  course,  in  Mad-  i 

.agascar.  He  says  it  is  like  an  eagle,  and  j  ;  f;^';?p^^?Xrrh;^P;^-^hich  our  Biblical  trans- 
that   it   measures   sixteen  paces   between    lators  rcndQr"sand"  O'l  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and 
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otus  was  more  sceptical,  and  observes, 
after  telling  the  tale,  "  It  appears  to  me 
incredible."  Pliny  says  it  is  "the  most 
celebrated  of  birds,"  but  admits  that  it 
has  not  been  "  often  "  seen,  and  even  sug- 
gests that  its  existence  may  possibly  be  a 
fable.  He  gives,  however,  a  splendid 
description  of  it,  quite  as  accurate  as  if  a 
specimen  were  stuffed  in  a  glass  case 
before  his  eyes.  The  Phoenix  is  as  large 
as  an  eagle,  he  has  a  plumage  which 
shines  like  gold  round  his  neck,  a  purple 
body,  and  a  tail  of  rose-coloured  and  azure 
plumes,  a  cock's-comb  under  his  neck, 
and  a  magnificent  crest.  The  learned 
senator  Manilius  had  told  the  Romans  all 
about  him,  how  he  lived  509  years,  and 
then  built  a  nest  of  cinnamon  and  in- 
cense, on  which  he  died  (it  is  not  said 
that  he  burnt  himself),  and  a  worm  which 
turned  into  a  young  Phoenix  sprung  from 
his  bones  and  marrow  and  performed  his 
funeral  rites  by  depositing  his  nest  on  an 
altar  in  the  city  of  the  Sun.  Manilius 
did  not  teach  that  the  Phoenix  was  an 
astronomical  hieroglyph  indicative  of  a 
solar  period,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that 
the  solar  period  was  itself  determined  by 
the  life  of  the  Phoenix,  which,  in  his  day, 
was  just  at  its  215th  year  (a.c.  657.) 
Cornelius  Valerianus  related  that  a  Phoe- 
nix visited  Egypt  in  the  consulate  of  O. 
Plautius,  and  Sex.  Papinius  (a.c.  789). 
But  a  soi-disa7it  Phcenlx  brought  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  recognized 
by  everybody  at  once  with  indignation  as 
a  gross  impostor. 

Very  terrible,  according  to  the  old 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  ideas,  were 
even  those  flesh  and  blood  birds,  the 
Eagle  and  the  Raven.  Can  anything  be 
more  gruesome  than  this  account  of  an 
eagle  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ?  —  "In 
these  mountains  of  Ereri  (the  Snowdon 
Range),  an  eagle  perches  on  a  certain 
fatal  stone  on  every  Friday,  hoping  to 
satiate  its  hunger  on  the  slain.  It  is  said 
to  look  for  war  on  that  same  day  of  the 
week,  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  almost 
perforated  the  stone  by  cleansing  and 
whetting  its  beak  thereon."  (G.  Camb. 
Itin.  Camb.  ii.  9,  136).  "Delectable 
mountains,"  indeed,  those  must  have 
been  of  Ereri,  only  a  few  hours'  march 
from  that  old  Harlech  which  "led  th' 
embattled  war." 

Reaching  at  last  upv/ard  to  the  Mam- 
malia of  Fancy  (a  classification  which  we 
suspect   its  creators  would    have  utterly. 

multiply  my  davs  as  the  sand,"  Job  xxix.  18),  is  in 
Hebrew  Hoi  or  K.hol,  signifying  botli  sand  and  Phoenix, 
and  rendered  iu  the  Septuagint  (ifoLVL^, 
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ignored),  we  come  to  a  few  interesting 
quadrupeds,  and  to  a  mixed  society  of 
animals,  half  human  and  half  brutish. 
Of  the  first  kind  we  have  that  supporter 
of  the  British  crown  and  constitution,  the 
Unicorn,  or  Monoceros,  to  whom  Cu- 
vier  has  dedicated  a  very  learned  inquiry. 
Pliny  says  it  had  a  horse's  body,  a  stag's 
head,  a  boar's  tail,  an  elephant's  feet,  an 
indomitable  temper,  and  a  single  horn 
two  cubits  long  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head. Tedious  critics  have  urged  that 
the  Unicorn  is  only  a  jumble  of  the  de- 
sciptions  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Oryx 
(a  species  of  antelope),  and  if  Fancy  had 
never  made  anything  wilder  than  the 
Unicorn,  we  might  lend  an  ear  to  such  a 
suggestion.  Considering,  however,  what 
she  has  done  in  the  way  of  inventing 
dragons  and  krakens,  it  seems  quite  su- 
perfluous to  question  her  entire  readiness 
and  ability  to  make  this  comparatively 
modest  contribution  to  Natural  History.* 
A  pleasant  creature,  living  in  the  same 
regions  (Ethiopia)  as  the  Unicorn,  was 
the  Mantichorus,  who  had  three  rows 
of  teeth,  the  face  and  ears  of  a  man,  the 
colour  of  blood,  the  body  of  a  lion,  the 
tail  and  sting  of  a  serpent,  and  a  quite 
particular  taste  for  human  flesh  (Pliny, 
lib.  viii.  30).  The  heralds  have  added  to  ' 
his  pleasing  portrait  the  horns  of  an  ox. 
The  Catoblepas  was  not  quite  so  dread- 
ful. She  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  her  mere  glance  was  certain 
death  ;  but,  fortunately,  she  was  troubled 
with  an  extremely  heavy  head,  and  gen- 
eral inertion,  and  could  do  no  more  than 
just  lift  herself  (Ibid.  lib.  viii.  32).  This 
beast  is  suspected  by  Cuvier  of  being 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  Gnu, 
who,  however,  chances  to  be  a  particularly 
lively  quadruped.  A  worse  brute  by  far 
was  the  Flying  Pig,  mentioned  by  ^^lian 
(De  Nat.  Animal,  xii.  c.  38),  who  ravaged 
all  the  fields  of  Clazomenaa,  and  must  have 
been,  in  every  sense,  a  very  great  boar. 

In  touching  the  Gryphons,  or  Grif- 
fins, we  reach  the  disagreeable  order 
of  allegorical  creatures,  to  which  the 
Sphinx  and  the  human-head  bulls  of  Nin- 
eveh are  supposed  to  belong.     Herodo- 


*  Upton  and  Leigh  give  much  useful  information 
about  the  Unicorn.  His  horn  is  the  best  possible  test 
of  water.  The  other  beasts  do  not  dare  to  taste  of  any 
fountain  till  lie  has  stirred  it  with  his  iiorn  to  ascertain 
if  any  wily  dragon  have  deposited  his  venom  therein. 
A  Unicorn,  it  is  well  to  know,  may  be  caught  quite 
easily  (like  Samson)  if  the  proper  precautions  be  em- 
ployed. "Amaydis  set  whore  he  haunteth,  and  she 
openeth  her  lappe,  to  whom  the  Unicorn  as  seeking 
rescue  from  the  hunter  yieldeth  his  head,  and  ieavetli 
all  his  fierceness,  and  sleapeth  untyll  he  be  taken  and 
slayu." 
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tus  had  indeed  heard  that  there  were  real 
Griffins  who  guarded  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Arimaspi,  and  that  it  was  common  to 
sacrifice  them  in  hecatombs  on  important 
occasions,  a  statement  almost  as  startling 
as  that  which  appeared  two  years  ago  in 
an  American  journal,  that  *' lions  and 
tigers  are  now  sold  wholesale  in  London." 
The  Griffin  was  a  quadruped  with  the 
front  of  an  eagle,  the  hind-parts  of  a  lion, 
and  a  pair  of  enormous  ears.  These 
things,  of  course,  are  an  allegory  ;  the 
Griffin  being  the  symbol  of  a  faithful 
Guardian,  with  eagle  eyes,  leonine  cour- 
age, and  very  sharp  sense  of  hearing. 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  gives  a  much  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  beast,  (c.  xxvi.),  as  we  must 
needs  consider  one  obtained  on  the  very 
spot  where  Griffins  most  do  congregate. 
"  In  that  countrie  (Bokhara)  bene  many 
griffoons  more  plentie  than  in  any  other 
countrie.  Some  men  say  that  they  have 
the  body  upward  as  an  eagle  and  beneath 
as  a  lyon,  and  truly  they  say  sooth.  But 
a  griffoon  has  a  body  more  gret  and 
strong  than  eight  lions,  and  more  gret 
nd  strong  than  one  hundred  eagles. 
.or  a  griffoon  will  bere  flying  to  his  nest 
gret  hors,  or  two  oxen  yoked  together." 
he  Opinicus  (the  crest  of  the  Barber 
Surgeons)  differs  from  the  Griffin  in  hav- 
ing only  two  legs.  The  Hippogriff  was 
half  horse,  half  Griffin,  and  flourished  at 
a  later  period  —  on  Darwinian  principles 
of  development.  His  remains  are  to  be 
found  thickly  embedded  in  the  pages  of 
Ariosto. 

After  the  Griffin,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
place  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  who, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is,  according 
to  De  Gubernatis,  the  offspring  of  the 
Evening  Aurora  (Medusa,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world  !)  and  a  very  drowsy  meta- 
phorical steed  indeed.  In  bona  fide  my- 
thology he  is  a  beautiful  brute,  who,  with 
a  single  blow  of  his  hoofs,  opened  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  (oh  that  he  would 
give  it  another  kick  now  that  it  is  so  sad- 
ly dammed  up  !),  and  who  lives  evermore 
in  the  celestial  mews  of  Olympus,  attend- 
ed by  three  stable-maids,  who  bathe, 
and  comb,  and  caress  the  noble  beast 
as  he  deserves. 

Cerberus  is  a  cruel  and  wicked  satire 
upon  dogs.  He  is  not,  indeed,  a  well- 
born dog  at  all,  but  another  brother  of 
the  same  disreputable  family  as  Hydra 
and  Chimasra,  born  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  He  had  three  heads,  or  fifty, 
according  to  pleasure,  with  a  collar  of 
serpents    round    his   neck,  and   he   was 
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chained   up  like   a  mastiff  to  guard  the 

shores  of  the  Styx.     There  is  obviously 

some  confusion   between   Cerberus   and 

I  another    dog,    Orthros,     who     had     two 

i  heads  ;  and  again  between  them  both  and 

I  Orthros'  master,  Geryon,  a  king  of  Spain, 

1  who    enjoyed    the     advantage     of    three 

I  heads  — the  better  we  hope  (as  Red  Rid- 

I  ing   Hood's    Wolf   would    say)   to   think 

about   the   politics    of    that  unfortunate 

country. 

Entering  the  realm  of  creatures  half 
brutish,  half  human,  we  must  begin  with 
the  Harpies,  who  had  the  bodies  of 
birds,  and  heads  of  women,  and  who  were 
addicted  to  making  a  dreadful  mess  of  din- 
ner tables.  But  we  turn  from  them  with 
relief,  to  the  much  more  important  and 
dignified  Sphinx,  who  may  strictly  be 
reckoned  among  the  "  allegories  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,"  and  who  is  a  person- 
age of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  respect.  She  (for  like  Solomon's 
Sophia,  and  Pallas-Athenas,  and  every 
other  genuine  representative  of  Wisdom, 
the  Sphinx  is  feminine,  and  the  andro- 
sphinxes  are  comparatively  nowhere)  is 
assuredly,  in  her  Egyptian  guise,  a  noble 
image  of  calm,  Kefi  and  contemplation. 
That  sweet,  still  face  of  stone  which 
meets  us  across  the  sands  of  solemn 
Ghiza.  blasted  by  the  storms  and  burned 
red  by  the  suns  of  sixty  centuries,  what 
a  rebuke  for  our  miserable  restlessness 
and  fussiness  to  be  "up  and  doing," 
comes  from  that  solemn  gaze  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  ages  before  History  began  ! 
Every  one  must  revere  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx.  But  how  different  was  the  live- 
ly Grecian  monster  !  We  have  heard  of 
elderly  English  spinsters,  whose  chief 
occupation  in  life  is  "to  propound  co- 
nundrums in  country  houses  ;  "  and  just 
such  an  old  maid  must  have  been  the 
Sphinx  of  Thebes,  except  that  she  ate 
up  the  people  who  failed  to  guess  her 
riddles,  which  was  perhaps  worse  than 
even  the  mortal  boredom  of  plaguing 
them  with  double  acrostics. 

Considering  how  exceedingly  dull  was 
the  only  recorded  enigma  of  the  Sphinx 
("Which  is  the  creature  who  goes  on 
four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
and  three  at  night  ?  ")  the  other  Greeks 
were  certainly  justified  in  taunting  'the 
Boeotians  as  a  stupid  nation,  since  they 
waited  for  CEdipus  to  solve  them.  The 
Evhemeristic  hypothesis  of  Pausanias 
that  she  was  a  real  woman,  daughter  of 
Laius,  will  be  rejected  by  everybody  in 
these  days,  for  the  obvious  theory  that 
she  must  have  been  the  "  Sun  in  Virgo" 
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when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  occurs 
—  which  river  the  Sphinx  also  typifies. 
It  is  an  "  aid  to  faith  "  to  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus  (lib.  4)  that  there  were  plenty  of 
real  Sphinxes  among  the  Troglodytes  in 
Ethiopia,  and  that  they  were  very  docile 
and  affable  animals  ;  as  Pliny  adds,  "of 
a  red  complexion."  If  it  be  gratifying  to 
find  a  metaphor  turned  into  marble,  like 
the  Temple  of  Apteral  Victory  at  Athens, 
how  doubly  satisfactory  is  it  to  find  one 
transformed  into  a  living  beast  !  I 

After  the  Sphinx,  among  the  half  hu- ' 
man  animals,  we  have  the  Centaur  and 
the  Centauress  (half  man  or  woman,  and 
half  horse),  and  the  Onoskelos  (half  man,  i 
half  ass) ;  the  latter  was  an  insignificant ; 
being,  but  the  Centaurs  whom  Phidias 
condescended  to  sculpture,  and  the  Cen-  ■ 
tauresses  whom  Xeuxis  painted,  were  in- 
deed noble  creations  of  Fancy.  In  those 
days  when  men  knew  nothing  about 
physiology,  and  heathen  Celsus  took  it 
for  granted  that  nobody  could  be  cruel 
enough  to  cut  up  living  animals  to  see 
how  they  were  made,  but  when,  for  all 
their  ignorance,  men  could  build,  and 
paint,  and  sculpture  after  a  fashion  which 
all  the  labours  of  South  Kensington  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  never  teach  ;  in  those 
blessed  days  it  was  possible  to  make  be- 
ings who  might  have  some  such  singular 
inward  apparatus  as  two  stomachs,  but  i 
who  were  likewise  lovely  and  grand  and 
graceful  beyond  anything  we  can  make 
with  all  our  boasted  anatomical  studies. 
Two  Centauresses  depicted  on  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum,  a  bay  lady  and  a  grey, ' 
are,  as  the  Afornmg  Post  would  de- 
scribe them,  "  among  the  most  affect- 
ing representations  which  Art  has  pro- 1 
duced  in  ancient  times."  As  to  the 
male  Centaurs  or  Hippocentaurs,  of 
whom  about  forty  are  described  by  name 
in  Pozzoli's  learned  Dlzionario  cTogni 
Mitologia,  they  were  evidently  nothing 
more  than  the  squirearchy  of  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  the  cockney  scribblers  of 
Athens  —  men,  as  Lord  George  Bentinck 
would  have  said,  "  of  a  stable  mind  ;  " 
capital  shots  ;  apt  to  be  hot-tempered  ; 
and  fond  of  a  little  music  of  an  evening.  ■ 
Their  horsy  propensities  (which,  after  all, 
extended  only  over  half  their  natures) 
would  never  have  called  forth  remark, 
except  from  stupid  city  people,  ignorant 
of  the  share  which  a  horse  inevitably 
takes  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  really 
knows  how  to  ride.  i 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  fact  that   Cen-' 
taurs  were  such  excellent  archers,  seems 
to  have  been  their  chief  attraction.     The 


great  seal  of  King  Stephen  bears  a 
"  Sagittary,"  half  man,  half  horse,  with 
a  bent  bow  ready  to  shoot.  Of  course 
Sir  John  Mandeville  came  across  them 
in  Bacharia,  where  there  "ben  many 
Ipotaynes."  They  added  (it  is  interest- 
ing to  know),  amphibious  habits  to  the 
sporting  and  musical  characteristics  of 
Hercules's  tutor.  They  "  dwellen  some- 
time in  the  watre  and  sometime  on  the 
londe,  and  they  ben  half  men,  half  hors." 
The  HiPPOPODS,  depicted  faithfully  by 
Aldrovandus,  were  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Centaurs  or  Sagittaries.  They  were 
merely  men  with  the  feet  (not  the  bodies) 
of  horses,  and  they  live  (it  is  well  known) 
in  certain  islands  three  days'  sail  north 
of  Scythia.  The  Ass-men,  on  the  con- 
trary, live  quite  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  are  found  on  navigating  the  Lusita- 
nian  coasts,  half  way  to  Calecuthum. 

The  most  dreadful  of  half  human  crea- 
tures, and  also  the  most  terribly  true  of 
ancient  allegories,  was  the  Minotaur, 
half  bull,  half  man,  to  whose  Labyrinth 
the  fourteen  virgins  of  Athens  were 
sent  every  year  in  hellish  tribute.  Alas, 
alas  I  where  is  the  Theseus  who  will 
slay  that  monster  passion  to  which  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  hapless  victims 
are  offered  annually  in  Christian  Eng- 
land ? 

Cynocephali,  according  to  Licos- 
thenes,  as  quoted  by  Aldrovandus,  have 
an  "elegant  "  human  form,  except  about 
the  head,  which  has  the  jaws  of  a  dog. 
Vincentio  says  they  are  a  nation  which 
inhabits  Tartary,  and  Marco  Polo  saw 
them  in  the  island  of  Angaman  (Aldro- 
vandus, De  Monst.  Hist.,  p.  22). 

Satyrs  again  (in  Hebrew  Seirim)  are 
most  important  personages  among  the 
Bimana  of  Fancy.  They  are  horned, 
hairy  men,  with  human  faces,  legs  of 
goats,  and  wholly  without  those  good 
manners  which,  according  to  William  of 
Wykeham,  "  makyth  manne."  Pliny  says 
they  live  in  India;  Pomponius  Mela 
places  them  among  the  Atlas  Mountains  ; 
St.  Anthony  received  a  visit  from  one  in 
the  Thebais  ;  Albertus  Magnus  saw  an- 
other in  the  woods  of  Saxony  ;  and  the 
corpse  of  a  third,  after  being  exhibited  at 
Alexandria,  was  salted,  and  sent  to  Anti- 
och,  where  it  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Constantine.  These  three  last 
Satyrs  appeared  in  the  world  against  all 
rule,  for,  as  Aldrovandus  explains,  "  in 
early  times  the  Devil  took  such  forms  to 
deceive  Mankind,  but  since  the  Incarna- 
tion, sucli  evil  spirits  have  vanished." 
Persons  who  have  seen  the  peasants  of 
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the  Roman  Campagna  with  their  goat- 
skin breeches,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to 
guess  whence  the  Satyrs  had  their  origin, 
without  any  diabolical  interference. 

The  Fauns,  with  small  pointed  ears, 
form  the  last  link  blending  the  human 
with  the  animal  form,  and  a  lovely  miss- 
ing link  it  was  !  After  all,  if  Mr.  Dar- 
win be  right,  our  ears  were  originally 
faun-shaped,  and  still  bear  the  trace  of 
the  crease.  Blessed,  any  way,  be  the 
Fancy  to  which  we  owe  the  Faun  of 
Praxiteles  and  the  Marble  Faun  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, —  nearly  the  most 
exquisite  statue  in  art  and  romance  in 
literature. 

Next  to  the  animals  which  were  corpo- 
really semi-human,  should  be  reckoned 
the  men  and  women  who  at  pleasure  be- 
came animals.  In  ancient  classic  days 
people  were  continually  changed  into 
wolves,  dogs,  or  cows — their  destiny 
was  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as  Lycan- 
thropy,  Kuanthropy,  or  Boanthropy  ac- 
cordingly. The  Lycanthropists,  Wolf- 
men,  Were-wolves,  or  Loups-garous, 
played  so  important  a  part  all  over 
Europe,  both  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times,  that  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  dedi- 
cated to  them  an  entire  and  most  enter- 
taining little  volume,  from  whose  learned 
pages  I  should  have  wished  to  quote 
largely  had  space  permitted.  Herodotus, 
it  seems,  observes  with  his  usual  caution, 
that  if  one  is  to  believe  the  Scythians, 
the  whole  nation  of  Neuri  are  sorcerers, 
and  change  themselves  once  a  year  into 
wolves.  (Lib.  iv.,  c.  105.)  Pomponius 
Mela  corroborates  this  interesting  fact 
of  ethnology;  Pliny  and  Petronius  tell 
several  personal  anecdotes  of  were- 
wolves ;  and  St.  Augustine  positively 
knew  —  what  was  much  more  wonderful 
—  an  old  lady  who  turned  men  into  asses 
by  her  enchantments.  This  last  is  really 
a  culminating  miracle,  worthy  of  its  place 
in  the  "Civitate  Dei."  Of  course  young 
ladies  have  done  the  same  thing  by  scores 
in  all  ages.  Norse  literature  is  full  of  were- 
wolves, and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  quotes 
endless  stories  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  showing  how  men  and 
women  changed  at  their  own  will  or  that 
of  the  devil  into  wolves.  The  horrible 
part  of  the  business  is,  that  this  deeply 
rooted  and  wide-spread  superstition  has 
obviously  affected  the  brains  of  many 
wretched  semi-idiotic  or  lunatic  men  and 
boys,  who  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  wolves,  have  gone  out  (like  Jean 
Roulet,  of  Caude,  near  Angers,  in  1598, 
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and  Jean  Grenier,  of  St.  Antoine  de 
Pizou),  ravening  for  human  flesh,  and  kill- 
ing children  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  it. 

Respecting  Monsters  proper,  some 
curious  differences  exist  between  the  cre- 
ations of  Fancy  and  of  Nature.  The  sad 
science  of  Teratology,  as  elucidated  by 
so  learned  a  student  as  M.  Isidore  Geof- 
froi  de  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  "  Histoire  G^- 
ndrale  des  Anomalies  "  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1832),  proves  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
conceivable  variation  of  excess  or  defect 
which  has  not,  amid  all  the  millions,  of 
births  in  the  animal  creation,  at  some 
time  or  other  taken  place.  There  have 
been  single  monsters  with  all  such  mal- 
formations ;  and  still  stranger  double 
monsters,  of  which  the  Siamese  Twins 
and  the  Two-headed  Nightingale  were 
among  the  least  painful  specimens.  But 
Nature  creates  these  singly  ;  the  anom- 
aly is  rarely,  and  only  in  some  slight 
measure  (as  in  an  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  fingers),  hereditarily  reproduced  ; 
whereas  Fancy  has  revelled  in  the  crea- 
tion of  whole  nations  of  MoNOCULi  or 
Cyclops,  of  Unipedes  with  one  leg,  and 
of  headless  men  with  eyes  and  mouths  in 
their  chests  ;  all  to  be  seen  duly  located 
in  the  maps  of  Africa  attached  to  Ptole- 
my's Geography. 

And  again,  no  monster  of  Nature  (be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  hybridism) 
ever  exhibits  the  characters  of  another 
species  beside  its  own.  Those  charac- 
ters, as  we  have  said,  may  be  hideously 
or  grotesquely  marred  or  diversified,  but 
they  never  give  place  to  the  characters 
of  a  different  race.  Here  at  once  we 
find  a  sure  line  of  demarcation  between 
such  monsters  as  those  which  M.  de  St. 
Hilaire  has  classified  and  those  which  Al- 
drovandus  has  placed  alongside  of  such 
I  genuine  distortions  as  equally  authentic. 
There  have  never  been,  and  never,  while 
the  present  order  of  Nature  lasts,  can 
there  be,  such  monsters  as  those  which 
he  observes,  '•'■  proculdiibio^''  portended 
calamity  to  the  world  ;  like  the  following  : 
(Ulysis  Aldrovandi  Monstrorum  Histo- 
ria  ;  in  Fol.  Bologna,  1642,  p.  363,  et  seg.) 

1.  A  horned  and  winged  monster  who 
appeared  to  Brutus  in  his  tent  (a  version 
of  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  Caesar). 

2.  Twins,  half  dog,  half  boy,  born  in 
Epirus  in  a.d.  1232. 

3.  A  monster  who  came  up  out  of  the 
Tiber  in  1496,  with  the  body  of  a  man, 
the  head  of  an  ass,  one  foot  that  of  a 
bird,  and  the  other  that  of  an  elephant. 

4.  A  woman  born  in  Ravenna,  in  1612, 
(only   thirty  years     before    Aldrovandus 
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wrote),  with  horns  on  her  head,  and  a 
single  foot  resembh'ng  that  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  with  an  eye  in  the  knee  joint  ! 

5.  An  infant  born  of  parents  non  infimice 
sortis  in  Belgium  (authenticated  by  Jacob 
Rufus  and  Cardan),  with  a  tail  and  a  pro- 
boscis. 

6.  A  horrid  monster,  half  boy,  half 
calf,  with  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  which  was 
born  in  Germany  just  in  time  to  presage 
the  "nefarious  deeds  of  the  infamous 
Luther." 

7.  A  creature  born  near  Buda  in  Hun- 
gary, with  human  head  and  body,  four 
arms,  and  the  legs  of  an  ox. 

8.  An  "  execrable  monster,"  who  ap- 
peared in  Egypt  with  three  heads  respec- 
tively of  a  wolf,  an  eagle,  and  a  dragon, 
and  whose  habits  were  amphibious.. 

9.  The  offspring  of  a  woman  born  at 
Byzantium,  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest,  who  exhibited  horns,  hoofs, 
tail,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
devil. 

We  have  now  passed  in  hasty  review 
the  chief  products  of  Fancy  in  the  purely 
Animal  realm.  Beyond  and  above  these 
a  semi-spiritual  region  opens,  into  which 
we  can  but  peep  for  an  instant  to  recall 
to  memory  that  there,  even  more  than 
among  her  corporeal  creations.  Fancy 
displayed  her  inexhaustible  riches.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  conceive  what  it  took  of 
keen  sympathy  with  Nature,  of  intense 
sense  of  the  spiritual  element  underlying 
all  phenomenal  things,  to  have  created 
the  Oreads  of  the  mountains,  the  Dryads 
of  the  woods,  the  Naiads  and  Nereids  of 
the  seas  and  fountains,  the  Oceanides, 
and  the  sweet  nymph  Echo.  What  deep 
and  vivid  sense  of  the  truly  horrible  is 
revealed  in  the  creation  of  those  hollow 
masks  the  Empusie  and  Lamias,  the 
death-chill  stare  of  the  Gorgons,  the 
stony  Fates,  the  weird  Graiai,  the  arch- 
dreadful  Erinnyes  of  Remorse  !  Scarcely 
less  was  the  fertility  of  Semitic  fancy, 
with  its  awful  Afreets,  and  Ghouls,  and 
Vampires,  and  Devas  of  every  sort,  its 
Angels  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  its  sweet 
Peris  v/ho  lived  on  odours,  and  to  whom, 
perhaps,  we  Westerns  owe  our  sweetest 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of  the 
Fairies.  Those  same  Fairies,  with  Obe- 
ron  and  Titania  for  King  and  Queen,  and 
Puck  (the  Irish  Phuca,  whose  leap  (Pou- 
Ikphuca)  is  a  famous  waterfall  in  Wick- 
low)  ;  and  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  the 
Elves  and  Dwarfs,  and  Wood  Trolds  and 
Hill  Trolds,  and  Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  (of 
hj   m  Mrs.  Ewing  has  written  so  charm- 
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ing  a  story)  ;  the  Nixies,  and  Kobolds, 
and  Hobgoblins  (house  spirits);  the 
Brownies,  the  Necks  and  Strom  Karl 
(water  and  river  spirits) ;  the  Dracs,  the 
Kelpies,  the  Wichtlein  (little  wights  of 
of  the  mines);  the  Wilde  Frauen,  or  Elle 
Maids  ;  the  Clurichaun,  or  Leprachaun 
of  Ireland,  the  Urisk  and  Daiom  Shi  of 
Scotland,  the  Manx  Phynnoderee,  the 
French  Follet,  or  Gobelin,  and  Melu- 
sina,  not  to  mention  a  score  of  other 
beings,  not  properly  included  in  Fairy 
Mythology,  the  Banshee,  the  Doppelgan- 
ger,  and  the  Ogre,  sufficiently  vindicate 
the  wealth  of  mediaeval  Fancy.  Beyond 
them  all,  among  shapes  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  classify,  come  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the 
Army  of  Spectres  which  beleaguered 
Prague  ;  and,  for  a  last  example,  the 
Green  Children  of  that  respectable  his- 
torian, William  of  Newburgh.* 

The  motley  throng  has  passed  before 
us,  and  we  are  perhaps  better  able,  after 
such  refreshment  of  our  memory  of  half- 
forgotten  fables,  to  answer  the  question, 
What  relation  does  the  Fancy-work  of 
Man  bear  to  the  genuine  Zoology  of  Na- 
ture ?  It  would  seem  as  if  herein  the 
characteristic  likenesses  and  differences 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  come 
singularly  into  relief.  We,  too,  would 
fain  be  creators,  and  people  the  waste 
with  life.  But  Nature  is  original  ;  we 
are  poor  servile  plagiarists.  No  limb  or 
hair  of  any  living  animal  is  copied  from 
that  of  another  species  ;  b'  t  our  dragons, 
and  griffins,  and  centaurs,  and  mermen 
are  wearisome  repetitions  of  so  many 
heads  and  tails,  and  bodies  and  legs,  of 

*  "  Nor  should  I  pass  by  that  prodigy,  the  like 
whereof  had  not  been  heard  of,  which  is  known  to  have 
happened  in  King  Stephen's  time.  For  a  long  while, 
indeed,  I  hesitated  to  believe  a  story  with  little  or  no 
reasonableness  in  it,  and  which  to  me  seemed  absurd, 
till  overborne  by  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  wit- 
nesses, I  gave  in  to  believe  and  wonder,  where  by  no 
strength  of  mind  I  could  understand.  There  is  a  vil- 
lage in  East  Anglia,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  noble 
monastery  of  blessed  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  hard 
by  which  may  be  seen  some  very  ancient  diggings, 
which,  in  the  English  tongue,  are  called  WoJf-pits. 
Out  of  these  pits,  then,  in  harvest  time  came  two 
children,  male  and  female,  their  bodies  wholly  green, 
their  clothes  in  colour  and  material  different  from  all 
others.  And  when  amazed  these  children  had  wandered 
through  the  field  they  were  led  into  the  village,  many 
gathering  to  the  sight  of  so  great  a  novelty.  Food  was 
offered  to  them,  but  for  some  days  they  would  not  eat. 
At  last  one  brought  some  beans  from  the  field,  and 
these  they  snatched  on  the  instant.  After  this,  the 
nature  of  our  food  prevailing,  they  changed  their  own 
colour  a  little  and  got  accustomed  to  speech.  Then  did 
it  seem  fit  that  these  children  should  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  holy  baptism  ;  but  the  boy  lived  only  a  short 
time  after  baptism,  leaving  his  sister  in  health,  and  not 
in  the  least  differing  from  women  of  our  race.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  .at  Lynn,  and  within  a  few  years 
left  issue."     (Hist.  Angl.,  i.  27.) 
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lions,  serpents,  eagles,  and  fishes  in- 
congruously put  together,  like  ill-fitting 
fragments  in  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Beyond 
such  childish  work,  and  magnifying  one 
creature  to  a  giant  or  minifying  another 
to  a  pigmy,  we  accomplish  absolutely 
nothing.  Not  only  do  we  lack  the  plastic 
power  to  realize  our  conception,  but  we 
cannot  form  an  original  conception  at  all. 
An  archetypal  idea,  a  "  Ferouer  "  of  Zo- 
roastrian  philosophy,  is  as  much  out  of  our 
reach  as  actual  creation.  Again,  as  Man 
is  a  part  of  Nature,  it  was  inevitable  that, 
when  he  played  the  Demiurge,  he  too 
should  make  things  grim  and  grotesque, 
like  many  of  her  own  creations.  If  birds 
and  beasts  are,  as  a  rule,  beautiful,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  causing  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  no  small  difficulty  to 
harmonize  his  view  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  creation.  What  sin  is  in  the 
moral  world,  ugliness  is  in  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  things,  and  it  seems  far  from 
impossible  that  the  dread  problem  of  the 
existence  of  evil  might  be  more  profitably, 
or  at  least  freshly  considered,  were  we  to 
endeavour  to  apprehend  somewhat  of  the 
significance  of  its  parallel.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  different  and  contrasted  propor- 
tion between  the  grotesque  and  the  ugly 
in  Nature  and  in  the  productions  of  hu- 
man Fancy  is  a  very  noticeable  fact. 
Nature  makes  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  creatures  beautiful,  agile,  graceful, 
for  one  hideous  Hippopotamus  or  clumsy 
Toucan.  Man  has  invented  a  score  of 
Chimeras,  Dragons,  Krakens,  Ogres,  and 
Gorgons  for  a  single  Faun  or  Fairy.  In 
truth,  the  share  which  shapes  not  merely 
of  ugliness,  but  of  sheer  horror  occupy 
among  his  creations,  goes  far  to  show 
how  prevalent  among  the  stimulants  of 
his  imagination  must  have  been  the  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  awe.  In  the  daylight 
he  dreamed  rarely,  and  then  it  was  such 
Midsummer  day-dreams  as  the  Dryads, 
the  Naiads,  and  the  Fauns.  With  the 
night  fell  on  him  a  great  horror  of  dark- 
ness, and  he  was  visited  by  such  night- 
mares as  the  Empusas,  the  white-sheeted 
Spectre  of  the  Dead,  the  Fury,  and  the 
Vampire. 

But  more  marked  than  all  else  is  the 
Moral  difference  between  the  creatures 
of  human  Fancy  and  the  beasts,  and 
birds,  and  reptiles  of  Nature.  The  in- 
stincts which  man  has  lent  to  the 
offspring  of  his  imagination  are  indefi- 
nitely worse  and  lower  than  those  which 
are  to  be  found  in  real  eagles  and  tigers, 
which  sl.iy  and  eat  their  natural  prey  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  ;  and  there  make  an 


end.  But  the  perfidious  and  cruel 
Sphinxes  and  Harpies  and  Gorgons  and 
Vampires  and  Gnomes  and  Dragons  do 
mischief  for  mischief's  sake,  and  are 
altogether  merciless.  Here  and  there 
we  find  relief  from  the  gloomy  picture 
in  a  pure  and  harmless  Phoenix  or  a 
beneficient  Fairy  godmother  (the  lat- 
ter very  obviously  a  Christian  concep- 
tion). But  even  the  gifts  of  Genii  and  the 
Gnomes  are  treacherous  and  their  love  is 
selfish  and  fickle.  The  brutes  of  Fancy 
are  merely  brutish  with  a  spice  of  human 
raalgnity  superadded.  Man  has  created 
filthy  Harpies,  and  relentless  Hydras, 
and  subtle  and  vindictive  Sphinxes  ;  but 
he  has  never,  even  in  thought,  created  such 
an  animal  as  the  sagacious  and  friendly 
elephant,  the  kindly-natured  horse,  or  the 
affectionate  dog.  Seeking  for  the  records 
of  the  Fauna  of  Fancy  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny,  I  fell  upon  one  little  story  which 
touched  a  very  different  note  from  that 
of  any  of  his  human-invented  fables.  It 
is  very  simply  told,  just  as  follows  (Nat. 
Hist.,  lib.  viii.  6i) :  — 

"Above  all  instances  of  the  fidelity  of 
dogs  was  one  which  occurred  in  our  time, 
and  which  is  attested  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Roman  People,  Appius  Junius  and  P. 
Silius  being  consuls  (a.c.  781).  Titius 
Sabinus  and  his  slaves  were  put  to  death 
on  account  of  Nero  the  son  of  Germani- 
cus.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  these 
slaves  could  neither  be  driven  away  from 
the  prison,  nor  made  to  leave  the  corpse 
of  his  master  which  had  been  thrown 
down  the  Gemonian  steps.  Standing 
over  it,  he  uttered  such  sad  cries  that  a 
crowd  of  Roman  citizens  collected  round, 
and  some  one  offered  him  food.  The 
dog  took  the  meat,  but  laid  it  down  be- 
side his  dead  master's  mouth.  Even 
when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
he  swam  out  after  it,  and  was  seen  en- 
deavouring to  support  it  as  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  stream." 

In  all  the  rich  Fauna  of  Fancy  we  may 
seek  in  vain,  I  think,  for  a  creature  to 
compare  with  this  poor  dog  —  such  as 
the  Author  of  Nature  made  him  — faith- 
ful to  the  dead  slave  on  the  Gemonian 
stairs. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
"MY   LYDIA." 

The  story  of  Sterne's  daughter  Lydia, 
which  has  only  lately  been  followed  out 
to  its  close,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
have  some  interest. 


Yorick  seems  to  have  had  a  partiality 
for  the  name  of  Lydia,  for  he  gave  it  to 
two  of  his  daughters  in  succession.  The 
first  was  born  in  October  1745,  and  lived 
but  a  day.  The  second  was  born  in  De- 
cember 1747,  and  received  the  same 
name.  As  she  grew  up  her  father  be- 
came fond  of  her,  and  seemed  to  indulge 
all  her  fancies  ;  and  even  at  his  periods 
of  wild  dissipation  and  of  utter  domestic 
neglect,  the  name  of  "his  Lydia"  always 
awakened  unwonted  tenderness  and  af- 
fection. She  was  the  only  thing  that 
appeared  to  exercise  any  power  of  cohe- 
sion in  that  discordant  household,  and  it 
was  for  her  sake  alone  that  the  disor- 
derly Yorick  was  even  occasionally 
drawn  back  to  the  side  of  a  helpmate  that 
he  found  so  uncongenial. 

When  Lydia  was  only  twelve  years  old 
her  father  was    living:  "a  poor   parson" 
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After  the  success  of  Tt'istram  Mr. 
Sterne  found  himself  in  the  new  parson- 
age which  the  two  little  volumes  had 
brought  him.  He  worked  in  a  sort  of 
domestic  and  pastoral  fashion.  "  My 
Lydia  "  had  a  pony  which  she  delighted 
in  ;  she  also  helped  to  copy  his  MS., 
while  her  mother  would  knit  and  listen 
as  Yorick  read  out  his  work.  This  has 
been  urged  in  proof  of  his  depravity ; 
and  a  father  employing  his  young  daugh- 
ter to  write  out  the  indelicacies  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  would  be  open  to  just  repro- 
bation. But  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
phrase  is  that  she  merely  "  helped  "  him 
in  his  copying,  and  the  portion  of  Shandy 
he  was  then  busy  with  contains  little  that 
is  objectionable. 

The  success  of  his  book  and  the  wel- 
i  come  given  to  its  author  made  him  rest- 
I  less  and  dissatisfied  with  the  droning  life 


some  few  miles  from  York.  He  was  j  of  a  country  parson.  Thenceforward  his 
writing  his  Shandy,  and  was  known  only 
as  a  lively  and  witty  clergyman.  Having 
a  small  canonry  in  the  cathedral,  he  was 
entitled  to  quarters  during  his  term  of 
residence  ;  but  as  his  Lydia  was  growing 
up,  he  took  a  house  in  the  town  in  order 
that  she  "  might  begin  dancing,  &c. ;  for," 
he  wrote,  "  if  I  cannot  leave  her  a  for- 
tune I  will  at  least  give  her  an  education." 
This  house  was  in  Stonegate,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  forty  years  later 
the  tradition  of  his  residence  there  was 
preserved,  and  the  room  in  which  he 
wrote  his  Tristra?n  was  pointed  out  to 
intending  lodgers.  When  Charles  Mat- 
thews, then  a  young  and  struggling  actor, 
came  to  York,  he  was  glad  to  secure  the 
old-fashioned  rooms,  fitted  up  with  an- 
tique furniture,  on  cheap  terms  from  Mrs. 
Simpson,  the  landlady.  They  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  There  had 
been  many  tenants,  but  all  had  taken 
their  departure  after  a  few  days'  stay. 
Towards  midnight  three  distinct  and  mys- 
terious blows  sounded  from  the  wainscot, 
which  no  minuteness  of  investigation 
could  trace  to  any  human  source.  The 
humble  actor,  however,  could  not  afford 
to  indulge  the  sensitiveness  of  his  nerves, 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  and  gradu- 
ally grew  accustomed  to  it,  returning 
during  the  following  season.  A  long 
time  afterwards  he  accidentally  learned 
the  cause.  An  eccentric  old  actor  named 
"Billy  Leng  "  lived  next  door,  who  was 
accustomed,  on  going  to  bed,  to  give 
three  vigorous  strokes  with  his  crutch- 
handle  stick  against  the  wainscot  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  away  robbers  *  or 
other  visitants.  ' 


eyes  were  always  turned  to  London,  Par- 
is, or  Scarborough.  In  1762  he  sent  for 
his  wife  and  child  to  France,  determin- 
ing to  pass  the  winter  in  that  country. 
Lydia  was  enchanted  with  Paris,  and 
"did  nothing  but  look  out  of  the  window 
and  complain  of  the  torture  of  being 
frizzled.  I  wish,"  adds  the  father  in  his 
sentimental  manner,  "  she  may  ever  re- 
main a  child  of  nature." 

At  Toulouse,  where  they  settled,  there 
was  no  end  of  junketings,  and  the  agree- 
able Tristram  became  the  "  life  and  soul," 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  English  colony. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  but  private  theat- 
ricals and  parties  of  pleasure.  "Miss 
Shandy,"  as  he  wrote,  "  is  hard  at  it,  with 
music,  dancing,  and  French-speaking, 
which  last  she  does  ct  merveille,  and 
speaks  it  with  an  excellent  accent,  con- 
sidering she  practises  within  sight  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains."  The  volatile  par- 
ent, however,  soon  found  himself  called 
home  to  attend  the  season  in  London 
and  get  ready  his  books.  The  two  ladies 
preferred  to  remain  in  France.  The 
truth  was,  it  had  become  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Sterne  to  support  any  longer  the 
character  of  enduring  and  indulgent  wife. 
There  is  in  existence  an  extraordinary 
pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Mr.  Sterne  repre- 
senting the  lady  —  or  at  least,  with  her 
name  in  his  handwriting  underneath. 
It  is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  likeness, 
the  chin  being  of  enormous  size,  and  tl:e 
whole  presenting  the  face  of  an  old  and 
wrinkled  person.  Below  he  had  written, 
"Mrs.  Sterne,  wife  of  Sterne,"  and  in  the 
corner,  "" Pigrich  fecit'"'  The  handwrit- 
ing is  unquestionably  his.     It  would  al- 
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most  seem  that  Mr.  Sterne  had  been 
copying  a  French  print  of  Francis  I.  or 
of  Henry  IV.,  had  finished  off  the  lower 
part  with  a  woman's  dress,  and  had  then 
written  Mrs.  Sterne's  name  underneath. 

The  ladies  then,  being  left  behind, 
were  to  live  economically,  spending  the 
summer  at  Bagnieres  for  the  health  of 
Mrs,  Sterne.  "  As  she  chooses,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "to  remain  in  France 
for  two  or  three  years,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, except  that  I  wish  my  girl  in  Eng- 
land." The  Reverend  Laurence  could 
have  no  objection  indeed.  He  was  thus 
free  of  a  very  awkward  restraint. 

They  were  "  fixed  "  for  a  short  time  at 
Montauban,  whither  he  directed  many 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  letters,  send- 
ing her  also  the  Spectator  and  other 
books,  and  warning  her  against  friend- 
ship with  the  French  women  : 

Not  that  I  think  ill  of  them  all,  but  some- 
times women  of  the  best  principles  are  the 
most  insinuating —  nay,  I  am  so  jealous  of  you 
that  I  should  be  miserable  were  I  to  see  you 
had  the  least  grain  of  coquetry  in  your  com- 
position. You  have  enough  to  do — for  I 
have  also  sent  you  a  guitar  — and  as  you  have 
no  genius  for  drawing  (though  you  never 
could  be  made  to  believe  it),  pray  waste  not 
your  time  about  it.  Remember  to  write  to  me 
as  to  a  friend  —  in  short,  whatever  comes  into 
your  little  head,  and  then  it  will  be  natural. 

He  writes  to  a  friend  : 

I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  just  treated  a 
French  gentleman  of  fortune  in  France,  who 
took  a  liking  for  my  daughter.  Without  any 
ceremony  (having  got  my  direction  from  my 
wife's  banker),  he  wrote  me  word  that  he  was 
in  love  with  my  daughter,  and  desired  to  know 
\i\\2X  fortune  I  would  give  her  at  present,  and 
how  much  at  my  death  —  by  the  bye,  I  think 
there  was  very  little  sentiment  on  his  side.  My 
answer  was,  "  Sir,  I  shall  give  her  ten  thousand 
pounds  on  the  day  of  marriage.  My  calcula- 
tion is  as  follows  :  she  is  not  eighteen,  you  are 
sixty-two  —  there  goes  five  thousand  pounds  — 
then,  sir,  you,  at  least,  think  her  not  ugly  :  she 
has  many  accomplishments  —  speaks  Italian, 
French,  plays  upon  the  guitar,  and  as  I  fear 
you  play  upon  no  instrument  whatever,  I 
think  you  will  be  happy  to  take  her  upon  my 
terms ;  for  here  finishes  the  account  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds."  I  do  not  suppose  but  he 
will  take  this  as  I  mean  —  that  is,  as  a  flat  re- 
fusal. —  Letters,  v.  2,  76. 

While  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  enjoy- 
ing himself  as  he  well  knew  how,  the 
mother  and  daughter  moved  on  to  Tours. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  unsettled  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Sterne  came  home  through 
France,  "  never  had  man  such  a  wild 
goose  chase  after  a  wife  "  as  he  had.     He 


sought  her  in  half  a  dozen  towns,  and  at 
last  discovered  her  "  in  Franche  Comptd." 
They  were  enchanted  to  see  him,  and 
Lydia  he  found  vastly  improved.  Her 
poor  mother  was  in  wretched  health,  and 
after  her  husband's  departure  made  her 
way  to  Avignon,  where  Mr.  Sterne  soon 
heard  that  she  "  was  going  down  very 
fast."  However,  the  fine  air  of  the  place 
helped  to  restore  her.  His  Lydia  enjoyed 
herself  in  this  delicious  retreat  (which 
was  close  to  Petrarch's  tomb),  a  little 
chdteati,  half  furnished  with  tapestry, 
seven  rooms,  permission  to  fish,  so  many 
partridges  a  week,  and  the  price  — 
"guess;  seven  guineas  a  week.  There's 
for  you  !  "  The  young  girl,  under  the 
influence  of  French  graces,  and  perhaps 
inheriting  a  share  of  her  father's  liveli- 
ness, was  making  way  in  French  society. 
The  Marquis  de  Sade  was  her  neighbour, 
whose  brother,  M.  I'Abbd,  corrected  her 
exercises.  One  of  these  was  the  render- 
ing of  Mr.  Sterne's  sermons  into  French. 
She  attended  the  fetes  champet7'es^  and 
cultivated  her  new  guitar  which  her  affec- 
tionate father  sent  her.  She  had  her 
lively  French  dog  too,  which  was  to  be 
brought  to  England,  though  Mr.  Sterne 
protested,  if  he  was  as  devilish  as  when 
he  saw  him,  he  would  have  to  tutor  him, 
as  he  would  not  have  his  favourite  cat 
abused.  Above  all,  she  must  throw  her 
rouge-pots  into  the  river,  and  he  seriously 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  practice  of 
face-painting. 

At  last  by  the  October  of  the  year  1767 
they  had  arrived,  and  the  family  party  met 
together  at  the  Yorkshire  vicarage.  "  My 
Lydia,"  wrote  the  delighted  father,  "  seems 
transported  at  the  sight  of  me  ;  Nature, 
my  dear  P.,  breathes  in  all  her  composi- 
tion ;  and  except  a  little  vivacity,  which 
is  a  fault  in  the  world  we  live  in,  I  am 
fully  content  with  her  mother's  care  of 
her."  In  short,  it  would  seem  that  she 
had  profited  by  her  French  training,  and 
was  become,  in  her  father's  quaint  phrase, 
"an  elegant,  accomplished  little  slut." 
A  month's  companionship  made  him  ap- 
preciate her  still  more.  There  were  some 
worthy  people  —  the  Jameses  —  whose 
deep  interest  in  Sterne  is  a  happy  piece 
of  evidence  to  character,  going  to  prove 
that  his  heart  must  have  been,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  in  the  right  place.  These 
good  friends  sincerely  sympathized  with 
the  well-meant  but  too  faint  attempts  he 
made  at  reformation.  To  them  he  wrote 
of  Lydia  : 

She  is  a  dear,  good  creature ;   affectionate 
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and  most  elegant  in  body  and  mind.  She  is 
all  Heaven  could  give  me  in  a  daughter,  but 
like  His  blessings  not  given  but  lent,  for  her 
mother  loves  France ;  ahd  this  dear  part  of 
me  must  be  torn  from  my  arms  to  follow  her 
mother,  who  seems  inclined  to  establish  her  in 
France,  where  she  has  had  many  advantageous 
offers.  Do  not  smile  at  my  weakness  when  I 
say  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  she  is  as  accom- 
plished a  slut  as  France  can  produce. — Let- 
ters, V.  3,  1 06. 

Little  more  than  a  month  went  by,  and 
the  fond  father  was  writing  fresh  rap- 
tures about  his  child.  He  was  offered 
high  preferment  in  Ireland,  the  country 
of  his  birth.  But  he  declined  it,  as  Mrs. 
Sterne's  health  could  not  endure  the  cli- 
mate. "  Without  my  Lydia,  if  a  mitre 
were  offered  me,  it  would  sit  uneasy  upon 
my  head.  My  heart  bleeds,"  he  goes  on, 
"  when  I  think  of  parting  with  my  child  — 
'twill  be  like  the  separation  of  soul,  and 
equal  to  nothing  but  what  passes  at  that 
tremendous  moment.  .  .  .  You  will  laugh 
at  my  weakness,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  for 
she  is  a  dear,  disinterested  girl."  His 
heart  bled  again  when  he  parted  with  his 
darling  child  ;  for  she  had  left  him  to  go 
to  York.  As  he  was  bidding  her  adieu, 
he  was  enchanted  with  an  affectionate 
answer  she  made  him.  She  refused  some 
pocket-money  which  he  put  into  her  hand. 
"  No,  my  dear  papa  ;  our  expenses  of 
coming  from  France  may  have  straitened 
you  —  I  would  rather  put  a  hundred  guin- 
eas in  your  pocket  than  take  ten  out  of 
it."  "  Her  answer  was  pretty,"  adds  the 
doting  father,  "and  affected  me  too 
much."     He  never  saw  her  again. 

A  week  or  two  later  he  was  in  town, 
both  on  pleasure  and  business,  but  in 
wretched  health,  attending  the  usual 
round  of  routs,  Soho  masquerades,  and 
dinners — all  the  while  suffering  from  a 
"  vile  influenza,"  which  had  fastened  on 
him  and  was  to  be  his  death.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  the  last  words  of  his  last 
composition  were  to  be  the  unfinished 
sentence  of  his  Sentimental  Journey.  In 
the  midst  of  the  success  of  that  book  he 
was  full  of  forebodings  ;  and  though 
looking  forward  to  joining  his  child  at 
York  in  a  few  weeks,  he  seems  to  feel 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  already  on 
him.  He  was  writing  to  his  Lydia  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  lady  to  be  a  guardian  in 
case  he  should  survive  her  mother.  "  But 
I  think,  my  Lydia,  that  thy  mother  will 
survive  ;  do  not  deject  her  spirits  with 
thy  apprehensions  on  my  account.  I 
have  sent  you  a  necklace  and  buckles, 
and  the  same  to  ihy  mother.  ...  I  am 
never  alone.  The  kindness  of  my  friends 
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is  ever  the  same.  /  wish,  though,  I  had 
thee  to  nurse  7ne,  but  I a7n  dejiied  that'^ 
By  the  middle  of  the  next  month  he  was 
at  the  last  gasp,  and  yet  there  was  none 
of  his  family  with  him.  This  desertion 
at  such  a  crisis  must  incline  the  world  to 
be  on  his  side  in  the  oft-debated  question 
of  his  behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Sterne,  and 
it  is  probable  that  with  a  more  congenial 
companion  he  might  have  been  a  better 
man.  In  his  dying  moments  he  was  still 
thinking  of  his  Lydia,  and  with  faltering 
pen  addressed  an  imploring  supplication 
to  his  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  James.  "  If  I 
die,  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me,  and 
forget  the  follies  which  you  so  often 
condemned,  which  my  heart,  not  my 
head,  betrayed  me  into.  Should  my  child, 
my  Lydia,  want  a  mother,  may  I  hope 
you  will,  if  she  is  left  parentless,  take  her 
to  your  bosom  ?  You  are  the  only  wo- 
man on  earth  I  can  depend  on  for  such  a 
benevolent  action.  Mr.  James  will  be  a 
father  to  her  —  he  will  protect  her  from 
every  insult."  Two  days  after  he  died, 
without  a  friend  or  relation  to  stand  be- 
side him  ;  and  the  hired  nurse,  it  is  said, 
stole  his  gold  sleeve-buttons. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  left  im 
sore  straits.  Mr.  Sterne's  debts  were 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscription  and  tlie.- 
sale  of  his  effects,  and  his  widow  had  ai 
little  patrimony  of  some  forty  pounds  a. 
year  to  live  upon.  Lydia,  to  judge  from 
her  picture  which  was  painted  by  West,, 
seems  to  have  been  a  spirituelle-\ook\ng[ 
girl,  with  something  of  the  air  of  the 
Sheridan  ladies  ;  the  mouth  a  little  re- 
calling that  of  her  father.  Her  thoughts 
and  inclinations  turned  to  France,  where 
she  was  likely  to  be  appreciated,  and 
where  their  little  income  would  go  farther 
than  in  England.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  her  there  was  the  same 
"want  of  ballast  "  which  was  such  a  de- 
fect in  the  father's  character. 

After  the  late  Mr.  Sterne's  affairs  were 
settled  the  two  ladies  came  to  London  to 
arrange  a  scheme  for  publishing  an  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Sermons  "  by  subscription. 
They  found  lodgings  at  Mr.  Williams's,  a 
paper  merchant  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
close  to  their  friends  the  Jameses.  They 
applied  at  once  to  Mr.  Wilkes  —  as  being 
a  friend  of  the  departed  humourist  —  to 
secure  them  influential  subscribers  : 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Sterne's  compliments  wait 
on  Mr.  Wilkes.  They  intend  doing  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  him,  if  not 
disagreeable  ;  and  would  be  obliged  to  him  if 
he  would  appoint  an  hour  when  he  will  not  be 
better  engaged.     They  would  not  intrude  ;  yet 
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should  be  happy  to  see  a  person  whom  they 
honour,  and  whom  Mr.  Sterne  justly  admired. 
They  will,  when  they  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  entreat 
him  to  ask  some  of  his  friends  to  subscribe  to 
three  volumes  of  Mr.  Sterne's  Sermons,  which 
they  are  now  publishing.  Not  to  have  a 
melancholy  story  to  tell  Mr.  Wilkes  when 
they  meet.  Miss  Sterne  begs  leave  to  tell  it 
now  in  a  few  words. 

My  father  died,  and  left  his  unhappy  widow 
and  daughter  in  the  most  distressed  circum- 
stances. His  debts  amounted  to  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds ;  his  effects,  when  sold,  did  not 
raise  above  four  hundred  :  my  mother  nobly 
engaged  to  pay  the  rest  out  of  a  little  estate 
of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  all  she 
had  in  the  world  ;  she  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  debts  unpaid,  and  I 
honour  her  for  it.  This  was,  or  rather  would 
have  been,  a  scanty  provision,  at  least  for 
those  who  have  seen  better  days.  Heaven 
raised  us  up  friends,  who  both  saw  and  pitied 


the  whole  project,  he  was  to  be  tempterl 
by  the  offer  of  the  Correspondence. 

The  ladies  set  off  for  France  and  fixed 
themselves  at  Angouleme.  Lydia  wrote 
to  her  new  patron  from  that  city  in  a 
strain  that  contrasts  curiously  with  her 
previous  obsequiousness.  Her  whole 
character  as  "  an  accomplished  little  slut  " 
seems  to  be  revealed  in  this  communica- 
tion, and  there  is  a  pertness  and  affecta- 
tion of  smartness  which  does  not  predis- 
pose us  in  her  favour.  She  wrote  from 
M.  Bologne's,  in  the  Rue  Cordeliers,  on 
July  22,  1769: 

Dear  Sir,  —  'Tis  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  take  my  pen  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  made 
you  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you.  I  mean  that  of  writing  to  you,  and  to 
give  you  an  account  of  us  and  of  our  situation. 
A  correspondent  like  Mr.  Wilkes  gives  your 
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our   distress  ;     and  gave   a  most   convincmg  j  humble  servant  more  vanity  than  I  thought  I 
proof  of  it,  by  making  a  collection  in  our  be- :  was  capable  of.     I  am  an  inch  taller  to-day 


half  in  the  race  week  at  York,  which  amounted 
to  800/.  We  are  now  publishing  these  Ser- 
mons, in  hopes  of  raising  something  for  our 
future  comfort.  We  have  sold  the  copyright 
for  a  trifle  ;  our  greatest  hopes  are,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  many  subscribers.  Several 
of  our  friends  have  used  their  interest  in  our 
~:behalf.  This  simple  story  of  our  situation 
•will,  I  doubt  not,  engage  Mr.  Wilkes  to  do 
what  he  can  in  getting  us  some  subscriptions, 
.and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  by  a  line, 
•what  day  and  hour  will  be  most  apropos  for  us 
ito  wait  on  him.  —  Wilkes,  Cor.  v.  p.  7. 

Nothing  can  be  more  subdued  and 
liumble  than  the  strain  of  this  appeal,  in 
which  the  first  and  third  person  is  curi- 
ously jumbled.  Mr.  Wilkes  received 
them  cordially,  and  with  that  "effusion  " 
and  lavish  fund  of  promises  which  was 
his  characteristic.  He  would  do  every- 
thing. Nay,  he  would  pay  a  grateful 
tribute  to  the  departed  Shandean,  by 
writing  his  Life  in  concert  with  Mr.  John 
Hall  Stevenson.  That  a  daughter  should 
have  been  anxious  that  her  father's  ca- 
reer should  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
pens  of  two  such  professed  debauchees 
and  writers  of  scandalous  works,  shows  a 
want  of  discretion  amounting  to  folly. 
The  promise,  however,  was  to  be  as  vain 
as  the  performance  would  have  been 
eccentric.  Wilkes  went  into  details,  and 
suggested  that  the  daughter  should  orna- 
ment the  work  with  drawings.  It  was 
also  intended  to  add  his  Letters  ;  and 
though  she  felt  that  these  were  not  of  a 
description  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
public,  as  they  would  do  no  credit  to  his 
memory,  Miss  Lydia  flippantly  announced 
that  if  the   publisher  seemed   cool  as  to 


than  I  was  yesterday.  I  wish  the  French  may 
not  find  a  difference  in  my  behaviour  —  ce  sera 
bienpire.  When  I  receive  a  letter  from  you, 
they  certainly  will  say,  *■'■  Peste!  que  cettefilleest 
atijoiird'Jud  dans  ces  grands  airs  I  Decampons 
au  plus  vitey  This  is  supposing  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  answer,  else  I  have  done 
wrong  to  style  you  "  correspondent  : "  but  I 
know  you  are  polite,  and  never  want  what  the 
French  call  egards  pour  les  feviines :  encore 
moins,je  ni' imagine,  vis-a-vis  les  jilles. 

You  expected  an  English  letter,  and  not  a 
pot pourri.  I  will  not  write  one  word  more  of 
French.  I  know  not  why  I  do,  for  I  am  no 
very  great  admirer  of  the  language  :  'tis  better 
calculated  for  nonsense  than  my  own;  and 
consequently  suits  me  better  to  write,  though 
not  Mr.  Wilkes  to  read.  Thank  my  stars,  you 
promised  me  not  to  show  my  letters  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  your  confessor  —  remember 
that. 

Now,  as  to  our  journey,  —  nothing  either 
agreeable  in  it  or  diverting,  I  promise  you. 
A  journey  through  France  (that  is  to  say,  the 
posting  part  of  it)  cannot  be  a  Sentimental 
one  ;  for  it  is  one  continued  squabble  with 
innkeepers  and  postilions  :  yet  not  like  Smel- 
fungus,  who  never  kept  his  temper  ;  for  we 
kept  ours,  and  laughed  whilst  we  scolded. — 
How  much  the  French  have  the  advantage 
over  us  !  They  give  themselves  ease  by  swear- 
ing ;  which,  you  know,  is  talking  bawdy.  We 
English  women  do  not  know  how  to  set  about 
it ;  yet,  as  archbishops  in  France  swear  as  well 
as  their  neighbours  (for  I  have  heard  them,  to 
my  edification),  I  cannot  see  why  we  women 
may  not  follow  their  example.  The  French 
women,  however,  do  it  sans  fa^on.  Again  ! 
—  scratch  out  the  words  sans  fagon  yourself, 
and  put  an  English  one  in  the  place,  which  I 
will  hereafter  adopt. 

Angouleme  is  a  pretty  town  :  the  country 
most  delightful,  and  from  the  principal  walk 
there  is  a  very  fine  prospect ;  a  serpentine 
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river,  which  joins  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux, 
has  a  very  good  effect  ;  trees  in  the  middle  of 
it,  which  form  little  islands,  where  the  in- 
habitants go  and  take  \.\\q.  fresco  :  —  in  short, 
'tis  a  most  pleasant  prospect ;  and  I  know  no 
greater  pleasure  than  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  reading  Milton  or  Shakespeare  to  my 
mother.  Sometimes  I  take  my  guitar  ani 
sing  to  her.  Thus  do  the  hours  slide  away 
imperceptibly ;  with  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
and  music. 

Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 

We  play  the  trifle  life  away. 

Yet,  dear  Sir,  often  do  we  wish  ourselves  in 
England.  Necessity  sent  us  hither ;  may  For- 
tune bring  us  back ! 

We  receive  much  civility  from  the  people 
here.  We  had  letters  of  recommendation, 
which  I  would  advise  every  English  person  to 
procure  wherever  he  goes  in  France.  We 
have  visitors,  even  more  than  we  wish  —  as  we 
ever  found  the  French  in  general  very  insipid. 
I  would  rather  choose  to  converse  with  people 
much  superior  to  me  in  understanding  (that  I 
grant  I  can  easily  do,  so  you  need  not  smile). 
With  the  one  I  can  have  no  improvement,  but 
with  people  of  sense  I  am  sure  of  learning 
something  every  hour  ;  as  being  intimate  with 
a  person  of  an  excellent  heart  and  sensible 
feelings  mends  sometimes  one's  own. 

'Tis  now  time  to  remind  Mr.  Wilkes  of  his 
kind  promise  —  to  exhort  him  to  fulfil  it.  If 
you  knew,  dear  Sir,  how  much  we  are  straitened 
as  to  our  income,  you  would  not  neglect  it. 
We  should  be  truly  happy  to  be  so  much 
obliged  to  you  that  we  may  join,  to  our  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  W^ilkes  in  his  public  char- 
acter, tears  of  gratitude  whenever  we  hear  his 
name  mentioned,  for  the  peculiar  service  he 
has  rendered  us.  Much  shall  we  owe  to  Mr, 
Hall  for  that  and  many  other  favours  ;  but  to 
you  do  we  owe  the  kind  intention  which  we 
beg  you  to  put  in  practice.  As  1  know  Mr. 
Hall  is  somewhat  lazy,  as  you  were  the  pro- 
moter, write  to  him  yourself :  he  will  be  more 
attentive  to  what  you  say.  ... 

I  fear  I  have  wore  out  your  patience.  For- 
give me,  'twas  a  pleasing  occupation  to  write 
to  you.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  impertinent 
to  ask  you  if  your  affairs  go  on  equal  to  the 
wishes  of  your  friends  .?  That  they  may,  be- 
lieve me,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  obliged  friend, 
L.  Sterne. 

P.S.  —  W^e  flatter  ourselves  you  are  well. 
My  mother  joins  in  most  cordial  wishes  for 
your  welfare  and  happiness.  May  everything 
you  wish  be  granted  you !  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  grant  us  ours ;  nay,  you  qmq.\\ prerientedit. 

Once  more,  adieu  ! 
Our  best  compliments  wait  on  Miss  Wilkes. 
—  Wilkes,  Cor.  v.  p.  7. 

Mr.  Wilkes  had,  however,  sufficient  on 
his  hands.  He  was  harassed  with  diffi- 
culties and  shut  up  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.     But  then  he  had,  at  least,  leisure 


and  opportunity  to  have  replied.  Some 
three  months  went  by.  No  reply  came, 
and  Lydia  again  appealed  to  him  : 

How  long  have  I  waited  (she  wrote  in  Octo- 
ber) for  a  letter  from  Mr,  Wilkes  in  answer  to 
that  I  wrote  him.  I  fear  he  is  not  well ;  I 
fear  his  own  affairs  have  not  allowed  him  time 
to  answer  me  ;  in  short,  I  am  full  of  fears. 
"  Hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick."  Three 
lines,  with  a  promise  of  writing  Tristram's 
Life,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  daughter, 
would  make  us  happy.  A  promise,  did  I  say  ? 
that  I  already  have  :  but  a  second  assurance. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  since  I  last  wrote  we 
stand  more  in  need  of  such  an  act  of  kindness. 
Panchaud  s  failure  has  hurt  us  considerably  : 
we  have,  I  fear,  lost  more  than,  in  our  circum- 
stances, we  could  afford  to  lose.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  disappoint  us  ;  let  me  have  a 
single  line  from  you,  "  I  will  perform  my 
promise,"  and  joy  will  take  place  of  our  sor- 
row. I  trust  you  will  write  to  Hall ;  in  pity, 
do. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir !  May  you  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  you  deserve  !  may  every  wish  of 
yours  be  granted,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  grant 
my  request !  My  mother  joins  in  best  com- 
pliments. Our  most  cordial  wishes  attend 
you  and  the  amiable  Miss  Wilkes.  —  Believe 
me,  most  truly,  your  faithful  friend,  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  L.  Sterne. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  ap- 
peal. At  the  same  time  she  addressed  a 
reminder  to  the  proposed  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Hall  Stevenson,  who  also  took  no  notice. 
Six  months  went  by,  and,  despairing  of 
hearing  from  Wilkes,  she  wrote  again  to 
Stevenson  : 

If  you  ever  felt  (she  says)  what  hope  de- 
ferred occasions,  you  would  not  have  put  us 
under  that  painful  situation  ;  from  whom  the 
neglect  arises  I  know  not,  but  surely  a  line 
from  you,  dear  Sir,  would  not  have  cost  you 
much  trouble.  Tax  me  not  with  boldness  for 
using  the  word  neglect:  as  you  both  promised, 
out  of  the  benevolence  of  your  hearts,  to  write 
my  father's  Life  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow 
and  daughter,  and  as  I  myself  look  on  a 
promise  as  sacred,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
think  as  I  do  ;  in  that  case  the  word  is  not 
improper.  In  short,  dear  Sir,  I  ask  but  this 
of  you ;  to  tell  me  by  a  very  short  letter, 
whether  we  may  depend  on  yours  and  Mr. 
Wilkes's  promise,  or  if  we  must  renounce  the 
pleasing  expectation.  But,  dear  Sir,  consider 
that  the  fulfilling  of  it  may  put  400/.  into  our 
pockets ;  and  that  the  declining  it  would  be 
unkind,  after  having  made  us  hope  and  depend 
upon  that  kindness.  Let  this  plead  my  ex- 
cuse. 

If  you  do  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  send  him  my  letter,  and 
let  mc  know  the  oui  on  le  non.  Still  let  me 
urge,  press,  and  entreat  Mr.  Hall  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word :  if  he  will  interest  liiinself 
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in  our  behalf,  'twill  but  be  acting  consistent 
with  his  character  ;  'twill  prove  that  Eugenius 
was  the  friend  of  Yorick  —  nothing  can  prove 
it  stronger  than  befriending  his  widow  and 
daughter.  —  Adieu,  dear  Sir!  —  believe  me 
your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

L.  Sterne. 
My  mother  joins   in  best   compliments.  — 
Wilkes,  Cor.  v.  p.  7. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  performed  what  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  do.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  they  had  the  gifts  for  such  a  task. 
So  a  raiher  pretty  edition  of  the  works 
appeared,  and  without  a  Life. 

Three  years  later  we  find  mother  and 
daughter  settled  at  Alby,  an  old  town  in 
Languedoc,  probably  seeking  a  still 
cheaper  manner  of  living.  M.  Stapfer, 
who  has  written  with  much  critical  sa- 
gacity on  Sterne's  works  and  character, 
has  discovered  that  here  they  moved  in 
the  best  society  of  the  place,  and  were 
well  appreciated. 

At  this  point,  the  accounts  of  Lydia's 
history  usually  end,  there  being  no  more 
known  of  her,  save  a  dim  tradition  that 
she  married  a  Frenchman,  and  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
now  ascertained  that  at  Alby  she  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  Anne  Medalle,  a  son 
of  a  Receveur  des  Decimes  in  the  Cus- 
toms. From  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  town  it 
appears,  that  on  April  28,  1772,  she  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  religion  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  Provost's  house,  and 
®n  the  same  day  was  married  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
herself  —  her  mother  being  too  ill  to  be 
present. 

In  the  Registers  is  a  most  remarkable 
entry  which  invites  speculation.  "  The 
marriage  was  imperative  {force)  and  ur- 
gent;  "  on  which,  in  the  Inve?itaire  des 
Archives  d'Alby,  is  found  this  gloss  : 
"  For  at  that  period  the  law  authorized 
la  recherche  de  la  paternite.^^  The  first 
impression  from  this  would  be  unfavour- 
able to  Miss  Lydia's  character,  and  Lord 
Hovvden  (in  a  letter  to  the  Athencenin) 
quotes  the  altered  rule  from  the  Code  Na- 
poldon  in  support  of  this  view;  but  it 
seems  too  harsh  and  ungracious  a  con- 
clusion to  be  accepted  on  such  evidence. 
The  following  solution  is  not  improbable. 
Mrs.  Sterne  was  ill,  probably  in  danger 
of  death,  for  she  died  a  few  months  later. 
In  case  of  her  death,  the  difficulty  of 
proving  consent  of  parents  and  guardians 
would  be  increased,  and  the  countries  be- 
ing at  war,  the  recherche  de  la  paterniti 


would  be  impossible.  The  French  law 
is,  or  used  to  be,  very  strict  in  requiring 
such  formalities.  There  is  certainly  ob- 
scurity in  the  matter,  and  we  must  not 
condemn  poor  Lydia  too  hastily. 

Mrs.  Sterne  died  in  January  1773,  at 
a  Dr.  Lionci^re's  house  in  the  town,  NO. 
9,  Rue  St.  Antoine.  It  must  be  said 
that  during  her  somewhat  troubled 
course,  she  carried  out,  in  an  ungracious 
way  perhaps,  correct  and  respectable 
principles  of  conduct.  That  publication 
of  the  Letters  which  her  daughter  had 
once  hinted  at,  was  not  attempted  during 
her  lifetime.  In  June  1775,  Mrs.  de  Me- 
dalle was  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  these  papers,  in  which  her  fa- 
ther confesses  that  he  "was  more  sick 
of  his  wife  than  ever,"  in  which  he  makes 
love  to  Lady  P.  and  others,  with  other  in- 
decorous confessions.  The  only  excuse 
is  that  she  may  have  been  too  careless  to 
have  read  the  Letters,  and  it  should  be 
said  that  the  passage  that  refers  to  her 
mother  is  in  Latin.  All  the  Reviews 
protested  against  this  scandal,  which  was 
called  indecent.  Lydia  dedicated  the 
book  in  her  favourite  style  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick. 

She  had  one  son,  who  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1783,  when  at  school.  The  year  of 
her  death  is  unknown,  but  she  died  be- 
fore her  son.  She  did  not  therefore 
perish  in  the  Revolution,  as  is  supposed. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  fate  of 
M.  de  Medalle. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Sterne's  daugh- 
ter, which  is  worth  preserving  if  only  in 
memory  of  Yorick. 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 


SIX  WEEKS 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IN   ELBA. 


People  occasionally  rail  at  the  monot- 
ony of  civilization,  the  dulness  of  beaten 
paths,  the  prestige  de  Vincontiu,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  last  six  weeks' 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  beaten 
path,  if  dull,  is  smooth  ;  that  the  inconnu, 
when  con?iu,  loses  its  charm  ;  and  that 
invading  a  virgin  soil  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Nevertheless,  to  one  who  dis- 
likes roughing  it  less  than  I  do,  there  are 
charms  in  the  scenery  and  primitive  cus- 
toms of  Elba  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
many  inconveniences. 

It  was  early  on  a  bright  June  morning 
that  I  and  my  belongings  embarked  at 
Leghorn,  and  at  1.30  p.m.,  after  a  some- 
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what  rough  passage,  the  northern  coast 
of  Elba  rose  menacingly  before  us,  im- 
pressing me  with  a  sense  of  unutterable 
dreariness.  Gigantic  rocks,  like  massive 
walls,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
v;ater,  alone  met  the  eye.  Mass  after 
mass  of  these  natural  ramparts  did  we 
steam  by,  without  getting  a  peep  of  town 
or  harbour ;  in  fact,  the  entrance  to  the 
latter  is  so  winding,  and  the  town  so  hid- 
den by  fortifications,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, that  the  first  glimpse  one  obtains  of 
it  is  when  actually  in  the  port.  The  posi- 
tion and  general  appearance  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  are  wonderfully  striking  and  pic- 
turesque ;  the  little  peninsula  on  which 
it  is  built  is  so  narrow  where  it  joins  the 
main  land,  that  it  looks  almost  like  a  sep- 
arate island.  The  town  is  crescent- 
shaped,  and  the  streets,  rising  terrace- 
fashion,  one  above  another,  are  connected 
by  broad,  steep  flights  of  steps,  which 
make  walking  very  fatiguing. 

Via  Degli  Ebrei,  or  Jews  Street,  where 
I  was  located,  is  at  the  very  top  of  the 
town,  and  runs  its  whole  length,  from 
Fort  Stella,  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  to 
Fort  Falcone,  at  the  north-western  point. 
At  but  two  yards'  distance  from  my  abode 
a  flight  of  broad  steps  leads  to  the  Pi'cizza 
Grande,  below  which  are  the  cathedral, 
casino,  public  offices,  half  a  dozen  cafes, 
and  as  many  barbers'  shops.  Crossing 
the  Piazza,  we  enter  the  Piazetta.  The 
Piazetta  is  the  Rialto  of  the  Porto  Fer- 
raiese,  where  assemble  the  Antonios  and 
Shylocks  of  the  town  to  calculate  their 
gains  and  speculate  on  the  fate  of  their 
argosies  tossing  on  the  distant  ocean. 
Here  also  are  the  best  shops  and  the 
most  frequented  cafes.  In  a  word,  here 
business  is  transacted,  scandal  repeated, 
bargains  are  struck,  and  politics  dis- 
cussed. Porto  Ferrajo  is  the  cleanest 
town  in  the  world,  and  its  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  though  exceedingly  plain,  have 
a  neat  and  decent  appearance.  If  there 
are  no  palaces,  neither  are  there  any 
hovels  ;  if  no  signs  of  riches,  but  few  in- 
dications of  poverty. 

My  first  excursion  was  to  San  Martino, 
the  country  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  during  his  brief  exile,  distant 
some  four  miles  from  Porto  Ferrajo. 
The  road  thither  lies  through  desolate- 
looking  sandy  fields,  enclosed  by  tumble- 
down-looking stone  walls,  with  here  and 
there  a  blighted  tree  supporting  a  sickly 
vine.  The  situation  of  San  Martino  is 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  house,  a 
large,  square,  hideous  building,  stands  in 
a  deep  ravine,   between   two   fir-clothed 


hills  ;  and  altogether,  a  place  more  fitted 
to  give  one  the  horrors  I  have  seldom 
seen. 

The  memory  of  Napoleon  is  warmly 
and  justly  cherished  by  the  Elbans,  for 
he  invariably  displayed,  during  his  resi- 
dence among  them,  the  warmest  anxiety 
for  their  well-being,  and  neglected  no 
means  by  which  their  moral  and  social 
condition  might  be  improved.  On  leaving 
the  island,  he  bequeathed  his  library, 
consisting  of  many  thousand  volumes, 
including  costly  editions  of  rare  and  valu- 
able works,  to  the  municipality,  for  the 
public  advantage  and  instruction.  But, 
alas  !  neither  the  municipality  nor  the 
public  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
appreciating  such  a  treasure.  Numbers 
of  volumes  have  been  lost ;  others  are 
so  worm-eaten  and  otherwise  injured  as 
to  be  unreadable  ;  they  are  now  left  to 
moulder  on  their  shelves,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  read,  or  even,  unless  by  espe- 
cial favour,  to  see  them.  Thus,  through 
ignorance  and  neglect,  has  a  truly  gener- 
ous intention  been  wholly  frustrated. 

Having  heard  wonders  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  mineralogical  treasures 
of  Elba,  and  being  curious  about,  though 
wholly  unlearned  in  such  matters,  I  was 
surprised  on  inquiry  to  find  that  no  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  these  existed  at 
Porto  Ferrajo,  and  still  more  so  to  hear 
that  though  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
and  cultivated  inhabitants,  Signor  Raf- 
faello  Foresi,  well  known  in  Tuscany  for 
his  literary  attainments,  had  offered  to 
form  and  classify  such  a  collection  —  vol- 
unteering at  the  same  time  to  contribute 
many  valuable  specimens  towards  it  — 
the  municipality,  for  reasons  only  under- 
stood by  that  majestic  body,  had  thought 
fit  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal. 

Although  exceedingly  anxious  to  visit 
the  wonderful  iron  mines  of  Rio,  distant 
about  nine  miles  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  more  than 
a  fortnight  from  the  day  of  my  arrival 
passed  away  without  my  being  able  to  do 
so  —  the  unusual  prevalence  of  sirocco 
having  really  made  everything  like  exer- 
tion beyond  crawling  to  the  port  late  in 
the  evening  for  an  liour's  sail  in  the  gulf 
an  utter  impossibility.  The  sirocco  is 
the  scourge  of  Elba,  and  while  it  lasts 
one's  limbs  seem  to  give  way  at  every 
step.  However,  one  evening,  the  wind 
having  suddenly  changed,  I  fixed  my  ex- 
pedition for  the  next  morning.  We  were 
astir  at  cock-crow,  and,  embarking  at 
seven  o'clock,  an  hour's  rowing  brought 
us  to  a  small  fishing-village  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  bay,  where  horses  and 
guides  awaited  us  —  a  fearful  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  side-saddle  of  the  most  anti- 
quated form,  and  wholly  guiltless  of  stuff- 
ing, having  been  brought  from  the  other 
side  of  the  island  for  me.  My  two  little 
boys,  perched  on  pillows,  strapped  across 
strong  donkeys,  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  trusty  guide,  led  the  van  in  triumph. 
For  rather  more  than  a  mile  our  road  lay 
along  the  .beach,  and  then,  gradually 
winding  inland,  passed  through  a  pictu- 
resque, little-cultivated,  and  almost  wholly 
uninhabited  country ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hamlet  perched  on  the  top 
of   a  seemingly  inaccessible  reck,  I   did 


not   see    during  our   long   ride   a 


:le 


habitation,  or,  saving  one  solitary  goat- 
herd, a  human  being.  About  three  miles 
from  Rio  the  landscape  is  sombre  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme,  the  road,  or 
rather  rugged  path,  now  winding  through 
a  gloomy  ravine  and  now  along  the  un- 
fenced  edge  of  a  deep  abyss — an  occa- 
sional cluster  of  oak  or  grove  of  olive 
trees  alone  enlivening  the  utter  dreariness 
of  the  scene.  The  heat,  as  the  day  wore 
on,  became  well-nigh  intolerable,  making 
one  at  times  feel  sick  and  dizzy.  The 
sky  was  terribly  cloudless,  and  the  path, 
except  by  an  occasional  projecting  rock 
or  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  wholly  unshad- 
ed. 1  noticed  a  profusion  of  myrtles, 
oleanders,  gum  cistus,  and  lilacs,  while 
rosemary,  thyme,  and  a  great  variety  of 
sweet-smelling  plants  flourished  in  weed- 
like  luxuriance.  A  very  fatiguing  ride  of 
two  hours  brought  us  to  Rio  Alto,  or 
Upper  Rio,  where  the  road  attains  its 
greatest  elevation,  and  whence  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  and  the  Italian  coast.  The  de- 
scent from  Upper  to  Lower  Rio  is  so 
steep  that  we  were  forced  to  dismount 
and  scramble  down  on  foot  as  best  we 
could.  This  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
our  journey,  for  the  sharp-pointed  stones 
cut  our  feet  horribly.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pretty 
valley,  watered  by  the  stream  or  rio 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  locality,  and 
a  tolerable  road  soon  brought  us  to  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Lower  Rio. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  almost  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  mines  nothing 
that  I  can  say  can  give  a  just  idea.  The 
mass  of  iron  which  constitutes  them 
forms  a  mountain  rising  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  and  more  than 
four  miles  in  circumference,  of  which  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  reddish  kind  of 
earth,  full  of  shining  scales  of  iron.    Be- 


neath this  lie  enormous  masses  of  iron, 
thrown  together  without  any  appearance 
of  stratification.  These  mines  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
could,  it  is  said,  furnish  supplies  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  it  but  possible  to  carry  on 
the  process  of  smelting  either  in  the 
island  itself  or  on  the  adjacent  Tuscan 
coast  ;  but  the  absence  of  coal  and  the 
scarcity  of  timber  render  this  impossible. 
Roads,  wide  enough  for  carts,  traverse  the 
mountains  in  all  directions.  I  was  so  much 
interested  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
that,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  and  occa- 
sional steepness  of  the  ascent,  I  walked 
about  in  all  directions  for  nearly  three 
hours,  almost  unconscious  of  fatigue  ;_ 
but  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  masses  of 
iron,  the  constant  explosions  and  conse- 
quent falling  of  the  huge  blocks  just  de- 
tached, the  ringing  sound  of  numberless 
hammers,  the  bustle  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  workmen, 
and  troops  of  ponies,  mules,  and  asses, 
so  bewildered  me,  that  I  returned  to  my 
kind  hosts  deaf  and  dizzy.  A  cup  of 
coffee  and  an  hour's  rest  having  some- 
what restored  me,  we  set  out  on  our 
homeward  journey.  It  was  past  ten 
o'clock  when  we  reached  home.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  away  a  month  !  The  day 
had  been  interminable  ! 

Early  one  morning,  a  day  or  two  after 
this  memorable  expedition,  my  old  boat- 
man rushed  in  to  say  that  if  I  cared  to 
see  la  pesca  del  ionno*  or  tunny  fishery, 
for  which  Elba  is  famous,  I  must  not  lose 
a  moment,  as  the  boats  were  just  pushing 
off.  Away  we  flew  to  the  port,  and  were 
rowed  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  nets  in  which  the  fish  are  taken  are 
allowed  to  remain  under  water  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  are  fastened  to 
large  fishing-boats,  which  are  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  circle  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. When  the  nets  are  to  be  hauled 
up  this  circle  is  gradually  lessened,  and 
the  boats  drawn  towards  the  centre. 
These  were  full  of  men,  of  whom  seventy 
or  eighty  are  required  to  draw  up  the 
nets.  Such  a  scene  as  it  was  !  The 
men  jumped  and  yelled  like  maniacs, 
while  the  lookers-on  (for  the  whole  town 
turns  out  on  these  occasions)  cheered 
vociferously  as  the  increasing  bubbling 
and  foaming  of  the  water  showed  that  the 
net  was  approaching  the  surface  ;  the 
struggles  of  the  unhappy  fish,  as  they  saw 

*  This  fishery  takes  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  its  annual  profits  amount  to  about  £\<xa' 
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that  escape  was  impossible,  being  horri- 
ble to  witness,  as  they  bounded  in  the 
nets,  lashing  right  and  left  with  their 
tails,  with   a  force  which  sent  the  water 


flyin< 


all   directions,    and    drenchin* 


the  nearest  spectators  to  the  skin.  I 
had  been  so  nearly  fried  on  my  way  to 
the  scene  of  action,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  eighty-eight  in  the  shade,  that 
this  shower-bath  was  rather  refreshing. 
Finding  their  case  hopeless,  the  wretched 
fish  fell  upon  and  attacked  each  other, 
until  the  straitened  space  between  the 
boats  looked  like  a  pool  of  blood  ;  and 
they  were  at  last  dragged  up,  dead  and 
dying,  and  flung,  panting  and  bleeding, 
into  the  boats  ;  many  of  them  being  of 
great  size,  and  weighing  not  less  than 
from  250  to  300  lbs.  Pickled  tunny  is 
excellent,  but  when  fresh  it  tastes  like 
fishy  veal.  The  "  flesh  pots  "  of  Elba 
are  no  great  things,  the  market  being 
very  ill-supplied.  Beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
are  bad  and  dear,  poultry  diminutive  and 
thin,  butter  and  cow's  milk  luxuries  un- 
known. For  the  latter  I  found  goat's 
milk  not  a  bad  substitute.  Bread  is  good 
and  cheap,  and  vegetables  and  fruit  ex- 
cellent. Amongst  the  latter  I  noticed  a 
kind  of  wild  cherry,  very  good  when  dried 
and  made  into  puddings.  The  wines, 
both  red  and  white,  are  really  admirable, 
and  the  quantity  exported  amounts  in 
some  years  to  not  less  than  100,000  bar- 
rels. 

The  Elbans  are  a  peaceable,  good  sort 
of  people,  their  failings  being  those  of  all 
small  communities,  and  especially  of  such 
as,  from  their  peculiar  position,  are  shut 
out  from  free  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are 
vain  and  exceedingly  touchy,  not  a  little 
given  to  evil  speaking  and  slandering, 
and  inquisitive  to  an  absurd  and  trouble- 
some excess.  The  Elban  ladies  are 
really  adepts  in  the  art  of  cross-examina- 
tion. Serious  crime  is  hardly  known, 
and  Elban  honesty  is  proverbial  ;  bolts 
and  bars  get  rusty  from  disuse,  and  in- 
deed few  people  take  the  trouble  of  even 
shutting  their  doors  at  night. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  Elba  many  of 
her  choicest  gifts,  and  the  variety  of 
scenery  to  be  found  in  this  little  island 
is  truly  remarkable.  I  have  passed,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour's  ramble,  from  the 
dark  ravine  where  the  noonday  sun  had 
never  shone,  no  bird  had  ever  sung,  nor 
flower  bloomed,  to  the  smiling  vineyard 
and  fertile  valley,  from  the  oak  wood  to 
the  myrtle  grove,  from  the  foaming  tor- 
rent to  the  purling  brook.     To  the  geolo- 


gist, Elba  presents  a  most  interesting 
study  ;  all  the  formations  which  compose 
the  Apennines  of  Central  Italy  are  there 
found  as  in  miniature,  and  nowhere,  per- 
haps, have  been  discovered  more  valua- 
ble records  of  that  marvellous  preadamite 
world,  the  duration  of  which  no  effort  of 
science  has  been  able  to  define.  The 
primary  granite  of  Mounts  Capanna  and 
Marciana,  in  which  are  injected  immense 
veins  of  the  tourmaliferous  granite,  has 
raised  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  ver- 
rucano,  now  recognized  by  the  fossil 
plants  and  mollusca  which  it  contains  as 
a  coal  formation,  and  the  lias,  followed  by 
cretaceous  and  eocenical  rocks,  and 
finally,  miocene,  pliocene,  and  pleistocene 
formations.* 

If  nature  has  shown  herself  thus  prodi- 
gal of  her  gifts  to  this  gem  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  man,  it  must  he  acknowl- 
edged, has  proved  himself  all  unworthy 
of  her  bounty.  In  common  with  most 
maritime  populations,  the  Elbans  are  idle 
and  indifferent  husbandmen  ;  the  ground 
is  ill  cultivated,  the  crops  (flax  alone  ex- 
cepted) are  scanty,  and  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  population.  Quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  even  oil  are  therefore 
imported.  The  olive  woods,  with  which 
more  than  a  third  of  the  island  is  clothed, 
scarcely  produce  more  than  150  barrels 
of  oil  yearly,  the  greater  part  of  the  trees 
having  degenerated  so  much  through 
want  of  proper  cultivation  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  bearing  fruit.  Of  pasture- 
land  there  is  little  or  none  ;  the  goats 
browse  among  the  rocks,  while  the  sheep, 
fewer  in  number,  pick  up  a  scanty  living 
where  and  how  they  can  ;  the  number  of 
horned  cattle  is  trifling,  oxen  being 
little  used  for  the  purposes  of  labour  or 
transport.  The  mountain  paths  are  too 
narrow  for  the  passage  of  carts,  and  loads 
are  therefore  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  another  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  In  common  with  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  Elba  possesses  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses,  sure-footed  and  rapid, 
and  fitted  equally  for  either  riding  or 
draught  ;  their  coats  are  very  shaggy,, 
and  some  of  them  are  hardly  larger  thaa^ 
a  big  dog.  Small  game,  such  as  wood-- 
cocks,  partridges,  snipes,  quails,  and  wild 
duck,  are  abundant;  hares  and  rabbits, 
are  also  plentiful.  It  is  strange,  consid- 
ering the  close  proximity  of  Elba  to  the 
Etruscan  coast,  and  her  long  annexation-, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,   that  all  the 


*  For  this  slight  geological   sketch  1  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  lute  Mrs.  Somcrville. 
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coins,    vestiges    of  building,  &c.,  which   count  of  its   very  commodious   harbour, 
have   been  discovered,   are  undoubtedly  and  thence  to  Porto  Ferrajo. 
Roman.     I  saw    remains    of    what    had  j      Coming  home  from  bathing  one  morn- 
evidently  been  a  large  building  at  a  spot ,  ing  I    found  on    my  table  a  huge  letter, 
^  "  ■'  *■      sealed  with  a  vast  impression  of  the  royal 

arms  :    the  whole    thing   looked  so    like 
^^  le  service  de  PEtat,'^  that  notwithstand- 


called  "  the  Grottos,"  exactly  opposite 
Porto  Ferrajo,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gulf.  Many  years  ago  an  Englishman, 
struck  with  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
place,  built  a  house  on  the  site  of  what 
had  probably  been  a  Roman  villa.  Tim- 
ber abounds  in  this  spot,  and  numberless 


ing  the  untroubled  state  of  my  conscience 
on  the  subject  of  plots  and  conspiracies, 
of  which  an  undercurrent  was  then 
somewhat  disturbing:  the  peace  of  society, 


walks,  now  obstructed  by  brushwood  and  I  I  really  felt  rather  uneasy.  The  moun- 
tain, however,  brought  forth  a  mouse,  in 
the  shape  of  an  invitation,  odd  enough  to 
be  worth  transcribing  : 


overhanging  branches,  were  cut  by  him 
in  various  directions  through  the  woods, 
which  in  many  places  descend  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  place  is  now  unin- 
habited and  falling  to  decay.  No  one 
remembers  the  solitary  stranger  ;  I  could 
not  even  learn  his  name,  but  tradition 
says  that  he  lived  a  lonely  and  eccentric 
life,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request, 
in  the  most  retired  spot  of  the  grounds 
he  had  so  charmingly  designed.  I  would 
willingly  have  visited  his  grave,  but  no 
one  could  guide  me  to  it.  The  climate 
of  Elba  is  variable  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  heat  often  unbearable  ; 
in  winter  it  is  warm  and  healthy,  and 
especially  suited  to  consumptive  persons, 


The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  inform 

Madame that  his  saloons  will  be  open  on 

Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  nine  o'clock,  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  may  wish  to  par- 
take of  the  amusement  of  dancing.  Simplicity 
of  dress  will  be  esteemed  a  favour. 

(Signed)  General  Count  C.  R. 


From  the  moment  the  invitations  were 
sent  till  the  grand  day  itself,  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment.  This  being  the  first 
ball  which  the  governor  had  given  since 
his  arrival,  dressmakers  and  shoemakers 
Still  it  would  be  a  dreary  place  to  winter  '  lost  their  natural  rest,  whilst  an  unhappy 
in,  for  the  houses  are  bare  and  comfort-  j  German  flute-player,  who  a  year  or  two 
less;  no  carpets,  no  chimneys,  few  previously  had  introduced  into  the  island 
stoves  !  The  Elban  careth  for  none  of  the  mysteries  of  the  valse  a  deux  temps, 
these  things  ;  give  him  the  noon-day  sun  what  with  teaching  the  young  ladies  about 
and  his  braciere^  and  he  is  content  !  { to  make  their  debiit^  rubbing  up  the  expe- 

The  coast  of  Elba  is  exceedingly  irreg-   riences  of    the  elder  ones,  and  collecting 


musicians  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
'  —  Lungone  furnishing  the  clarionet,  Rio 
I  the  violoncello,  and  Rombino  the  violin  — 
was  well-nigh  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Hav- 
ing neither  dress  to  prepare  nor  dancing 
j  lessons  to  take,  I  happily  contrived  to 
steer  tolerably  clear  of  the  general  excite- 
'  ment.  Some  of  my  female  acquaintance, 
knowing  that  I  had  brought  nothing  in 
from  Mount  Giogo  to  Mount  Calamita  j  the  shape  of  trinkets  with  me,  pressed  on 
(or  magnet):  a  considerable  promontory,  i  me  the  loan  of  such  ornaments  as  they 
projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and  which  should  not  themselves  require  ;  thus  I 
derives  its  name  from  the  vast  quantity  was  obliged  to  "  decline  with  thanks  "a 
of  loadstone  which  it  contains,  the  mag-   pair  of  yellow  topaz  ear-rings,  a  colossal 


ular,  presenting  an  infinite  variety  of  as 
pects.  To  the  north,  massive  rocks  rise 
like  smooth  gigantic  walls,  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water  ;  while  to  the  east 
and  west,  chestnut  and  olive-wooded  hills 
slope  gradually  to  the  shore. 

Three  chains  of  mountains  intersect 
the  island.  Of  these  the  most  important 
extends  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles 


netic  quality  of  which  is  sutficiently 
powerful  to  occasion  a  deviation  of  the 
needle  in  ships  passing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  To  the  south- 
east, and  next  in  importance  to  Porto 
Ferrajo,  lie  the  town  and  port  of  Lungone, 
where  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
fortress,  built  during  the  occupation  of 
the  town  by  Neapolitan  troops  in  1603 
by  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  A  toler- 
able road  leads  from  Lungone  to  Mar- 
ciana,  a  place  of  some  importance  on  ac- 


mosaic  brooch,  and  another  of  still  larger 
dimensions,  being  nothing  less  than  the 
miniature  of  my  landlord  arrayed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  His  wife 
was  anxious  that  I  should  adorn  myself 
with  this  work  of  art,  and  was  not  a  little 
affronted  at  my  refusal.  The  important 
evening  at  length  arrived,  and  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  flights  of  steps  no  car- 
riages can  circulate  in  Porto  Ferrajo,  I 
was  obliged  to  walk,  or  rather  scramble, 
to   my  destination  ;  Government  House 
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being  built   on  the  top  of  a  rock  only  to 
be  reached  by  a  very  steep,  stony  road. 

The  ball-room,  built  by  Napoleon,  is 
really  very  handsome,  large,  and  finely 
proportioned  ;  but  its  glory  has  long 
since  departed,  for  the  silken  draperies 
are  faded  and  the  gilded  eagles  tarnished. 
Not  a  corner  of  Elba  was  left  unrepre- 
sented on  this  grand  occasion,  and  infi- 
nite was  the  variety  displayed  in  the 
toilets,  ranging  as  they  did  from  glacd 
silks  and  white  satin  shoes  to  moiisseline 
de  /aine  and  Russia-duck  boots.  Far  less 
varied,  alas,  were  the  refreshments  !  as 
these  consisted  only  of  beer  and  efferves- 
cent lemonade,  the  corks  being  drawn  in 
the  ante-room,  throughout  the  evening, 
by  two  soldiers  in  their  shirtsleeves  ; 
simplicity  was  certainly  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  whole  thing  was  so  unlike  any 
other  ball  that  I  had  ever  seen  that  I  was 
exceedingly  amused,  and  danced  with 
o;entle  and  simple,  Jew  and  Christian, 
from  eleven*  to  five,  when,  panting  and 
exhausted,  I  was  offered  —  what.?  a  cup 
of  consomme  ?     No  ;  a  cigarette  ! 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this  mem- 
orable ball  that,  amongst  many  affection-  i 
ate  farewells,  kissing  of  hands,  and  I 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  we  bid  a  long 
and  last  adieu  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  many  of 
my  good  Elban  friends  having  accom- 
panied me  on  board  the  steamer  which 
was  to  convey  us  to  the  continente^  as  the 
Elbans  call  the  adjacent  Italian  coast.  I 
frankly  own  that  I  was  heartily  tired  of 
my  island  life,  and  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  back  to  civilized  customs, 
and  above  all,  to  cow's  milk  and  bread- 
and-butter —  two  things  for  which  I  had 
often  yearned.  Still  (such  is  the  strange 
inconsistency  of  human  nature)  I  gazed 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island,  as  it 
gradually  faded  from  my  sight,  with 
something  very  like  regret,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  in  future  years  I  shall  place 
amongst  the  pleasant  memories  of  a 
somewhat  checkered  and  wandering  life 
my  six  weeks  in  Elba. 


Yxova.  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
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Lying  in  the  sheltering  curve  of  the 
hill,  shadowed  by  a  green  mist  of  early 
foliage,  the  little  wayside  village  looked 
a  tempting  resting-place  to  weary  pedes- 
trians, like  ourselves,  who  were  tired  of 
plodding    over   white    dusty    roads    bor- 


dered with  the  never-ending  poplars  ;  and 
shadeless  through  the  hot  midday  hours. 
On  nearer  view,  there  was  not  much  that 
was  tempting  about  it,  save  the  cool  rip- 
ple of  the  little  spring,  that,  gushing 
from  the  rocky  hillside,  babbled  and 
gurgled  down  the  stony  street,  and  the 
soft  glow  of  the  blosomi ng  orchards  in 
which  the  few  scattered  houses  were  set. 
These  were  mere  peasants'  dwellings, 
dreary  and  blank-looking,  with  unglazed 
windows,  and  wooden  shutters  creaking 
to  and  fro  on  their  hinges.  There  was  a 
deserted  cafe^  with  great  black  letters 
straggling  across  its  defaced  plaster 
front  ;  a  little  whitewashed  church  ;  the 
cemetery,  with  its  gilt  crosses  and  faded 
wreaths  ;  and  an  old  stone  farm-house, 
on  whose  grey  tower  the  pigeons  were 
pluming  their  white  feathers  in  the  sun. 

There  was  no  hope  of  procuring  rest 
and  shelter  here,  for  the  great  oak  house- 
door  was  fast  shut  ;  and,  besides  the  pi- 
geons, some  hens  peckating  in  the  sunny 
courtyard,  were  the  only  signs  of  life  vis- 
ible. Further  down  the  road  there  was 
a  trim  little  villa,  but  alas  !  a  nearer 
glance  showed  the  green  Jalousies  to  be 
carefully  closed,  and  evidently  its  in- 
mates were  either  asleep  or  absent.  My 
friend,  however,  who  was  completely  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  heat,  had  her 
hand  on  the  gate,  and  would  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  admission,  had  I  not 
caught  sight,  through  the  window  of  the 
opposite  cottage,  of  a  head  nodding  to 
and  fro  to  the  monotonous  movement  of 
rocking  a  child  to  sleep.  "  May  we  come 
in?"  I  asked,  presenting  myself  at  the 
window.  "  We  are  very  tired  with  the 
sun,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give 
us  shelter  in  your  cool  room." 

The  woman  rose  and  opened  the  door, 
and,  without  answering  us,  beckoned  us 
to  enter  and  be  seated,  while  she  silently 
resumed  her  occupation.  So  bowed  and 
feeble  did  she  look,  so  worn  and  seamed 
with  wrinkles,  that  we  guessed  her  at 
once  to  be  the  grandmother  of  the  little 
one  asleep  in  the  cradle.  The  cool  kitch- 
en was  delightful  to  us  after  the  glare 
outside,  but  dreary  and  forlorn-looking, 
like  all  the  peasants'  rooms  we  had  yet 
entered.  There  was  a  blackened  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  long 
settles  on  either  side  of  it,  while  the  an- 
tique wooden  cradle  was  pushed  into  a 
corner  beside  the  wide  grey  hearth,  where 
a  half-charred  log  of  wood  was  still  smoul- 
dering. On  the  walls  there  were  two  or 
three  brightly  coloured  wood-cuts,  some 
strings  of    apples  and  bunches  of  maize. 
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The    sunlight   resting    on    the   woman's   away  ;  perhaps  it  will  grow  less  as  she 
bowedhead,  and  slanting  on  the  patchwork   gets  older." 

Then   you  know  nothin 


said  the 
woman,  taking  little  heed  of  my  poor 
attempt  at  comfort.  "  I  have  always 
wished  to  speak  to  a  stranger  that  I 
might  ask  them,  and  now  it  is  of  no  use  ;  " 


quilt  and  wooden  rockers,  made  the  only 
gleam  of  light  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  the 
interior  ;  and,  tired  as  I  was,  I  found, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  silence  growing 
almost  irksome,  the  contrast  becoming 
painful  with  the  bright  spring  glitter  of  and  seating  herself,  she  recommenced 
the  world  outside.  The  woman's  atti-  her  monotonous  rocking, 
tude  was  one  of  listless  dejection;  our  i  "She  suffers  no  pain,"  I  said;  "it  is 
presence  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  only  the  disfigurement,  and  she  looks  so 
her,  till  at  last  I  broke  the  silence  by  ven-  good  and  quiet.  God  has  given  her  more 
turinga  remark  concerning  the  baby,  and  patience  than  we  have  to  bear  her  mis- 
rose  from  my  seat  to  take  a  nearer  view,   fortune." 

As  I  approached,  the  woman  hastily  I  But  she  did  not  answer  me  again,  and 
drew  up  the  coverlet,  and,  as  I  spoke,  !  seemed  to  consider  the  conversation  at 
looked  up  with  a  curious  expression,  '  an  end,  and  after  awhile  I  began  to  feel 
half  defiant,  half  piteous,  on  her  withered  ^  somewhat  like  an  intruder,  and  proposed 
face.  '  to  my  friend  that  we  should  continue  our 

"  She  is  nearly  seven  months  old,"  she   journey, 
said,  in  reply  to  my  question  concerning  |      "  I  can  offer  no  refreshment,"  said  the 
the  child's  age  ;  "but   you  mistake,  ma-  woman  as  we  rose  to  leave,  "  but  if  you 

go  to  the  white  house  yonder,  Madame 
Gabaud  has  both  milk  and  wine." 

"  I  am  not  half  rested,"  said  my  friend  ; 
"do   let   us   see    if    Madame  Gabaud   is 


dame,  when  you  call  her  my  'grandchild.' 
I  am  her  mother,  and  she  is  my  only 
child." 

Evidently  I  had  made  an  awkward 
mistake,  and  I  hastened  to  cover  my  '  really  at  home,  for  I  cannot  walk  on  till 
confusion  by  remarking  on  the  one  great  the  sun  is  less  powerful.  Why  could  you 
beauty  of  the  sallow,  pinched  little  face  not  stay  longer  in  the  cottage.?  It  was 
on  the  pillow.  delightfully  dim  and  quiet  in  there." 

"  What  lovely  eyes  she  has!"  I  said,  "Did  you  not  think  it  was  very  pain- 
watching  their  bright  restlessness  ;"  they  ,  ful .?"  I  asked  with  a  shudder.  "That 
are  wonderfully  large  and  expressive  for  |  poor  woman  looked  so  hopelessly  wretch- 
so  young  a  baby.  They  look  almost  too  ,  ed.  But  still  we  can  go  back  if  this 
bright.     Is   she  ill,   or    suffering   in  any  |  Madame  Gabaud  is  not  at  home." 

The  gate  of  the  garden  where  we  had 

'  said  I  stopped  before   proved,  however,  to   be 

make  ;  unlocked.     This  seemed   promising,  and 

in    fact  we    had  hardly  time  to   lift   the 

bri<rht  knocker  before  a   stout,   comely- 


to 
gift, 


way .-' " 

"  Are    you  wise    with  children  ? 
the  mother    eagerly.     "  Can    you 
cures  ?     Already    I    have    taken    her 
Lourdes,  to  a  person    who  has    the 
but  she  can  do  nothing  for  her." 

"What   is  the   matter.?"    I   asked,  in- 
stantly reviewing  in  my   mind  all  the   in- 
fantile disorders  and  their  remedies   with  'and  greeted  us  heartily, 
which  I  was  acquainted.     "  If  I  know  of  I      "Enter,   ladies,"  she  said.     "You  are 
anything   to  do    her  good,   I  will   gladly  '  welcome.     Madame  Gabaud  is  out.     She 
tell  you.     But    why  do  you  not    let  the 


j  looking  woman  in  a  neatly  quilled  cap  (a 
j  distinction  amongst  the  g2iy  foulards  of 
;  the  district)    came  up    the   garden    path 


regular  doctor  see  her.? 

Her  face,  which   had  brightened   for  a 
moment,  clouded   again.     "  It    is   of    no 


has  gone  to  Lourdes  with  her  brother, 
but  I  am  her  bonne,  and  invite  you  to 
enter.  You  are  fatigued  !  What  weather  ! 
I  saw  you  pass  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
use,"  she  said  sadly.  "He  has  seen  her  j  since.  For  the  moment  I  thought  you 
many  times,  and  can  do  nothing.  I  '■  would  stop  here,  but  you  probably  im- 
thought,  perhaps,  in  your  country  youiagined  no  one  to  be  at  home.  I  has- 
might  know  of  a  cure.  Look!"  and !  tened  down,  but  you  had  entered  the 
pushing  the  quilt  away  from  the  baby's  i  cottage,  and  although  I  would  have  pre- 
neck,  she  showed  its  sad  disfigurement  vented  you  if  possible,  I  was  too  late. 
—  a  large  protuberance,  which  she  had  How  I  regret  the  absence  of  Madame! 
before  tried  to  conceal,  and  for  which  I  She  will  never  forgive  me  if  you  do  not 
too  surely  knew  there  could  be  no  com-    repose  yourselves  now  and  accept  some 

plete  cure.  refreshment.     I  go " 

"Poor  little   thing,"  I  said,  "it  would        "Stay,"   I    said,    stopping    her;    "we 
hurt  her  very  much  to  try  and  take  it  only  ask  an    hour's   shelter.      Unfortu- 
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nately,  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing your  mistress,  but  the  woman  in  the 
cottage  directed  us  here,  and  thought 
perhaps  she  might  sell  us  some  milk." 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  smiling  in 
the  most  reassuring  way,  "there  is  milk 
which  I  go  to  fetch  immediately." 

I  looked  round  the  room  when  she  had 
quitted  it,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, 
for  we  had  not  yet  grown  accustomed  to 
the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  cottages  and 
farm-houses  we  had  visited  on  our  way, 
and  it  was  pleasant  enougli  to  find  our- 
selves in  this  snug  little  i?iaison  bour- 
geoise,  where,  from  the  crisp  folds  of 
the  muslin  curtains  to  the  waxen  polish 
on  the  floors,  all  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
bright.  Fanchette  did  not  give  me  much 
time,  however,  for  she  reentered  almost 
immediately,  bringing  not  only  milk,  but 
wine,  honey,  preserves,  and  fresh  maize 
bread. 

"What  a  misfortune  that  my  mistress 
is  absent!"  she  repeated;  "it  is  not 
once  in  a  month  that  any  one  comes  into 
this  village.  Madame  has  a  charming 
little  apartment  to  let,  but  all  the  year  it 
is  unoccupied,  except  in  the  summer, 
when  some  one  from  Lourdes,  perhaps, 
or  even  Bagu^res,  comes  to  drink  of  the 
spring  in  the  village.  How  delightful  if 
only  we  would  make  up  our  minds  to 
remain  !  Why  not  }  I3ut  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Luz  perhaps,  where  the  snow 
had  hardly  commenced  to  melt.  How 
long  did  we  intend  to  stay  there  ?  "  And 
then  followed  the  usual  string  of  ques- 
tions, our  voluble  entertainer  never  stay- 
ing fortunately  to  listen  for  our  replies, 
and  only  pausing  in  her  flow  of  talk  to 
insist  on  our  partaking  of  the  good  things 
she  set  before  us.  She  gave  us  not  only 
her  own,  but  her  mistress's  history,  and 
catalogued  the  whole  population  of  the 
village  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
woman  opposite.  My  curiosity  at  last 
tempted  me  to  inquire  concerning  this 
neighbour,  but  an  ominous  expression  of 
vexation,  the  first  frown  we  had  seen  on 
her  good-humoured  face,  warned  me  that 
I  was  upon  dangerous  ground. 

"  She  is  a  stranger  to  this  village,"  she 
replied,  turning  away,  "  and  has  only  been 
here  a  short  time.  I  know  very  little 
about  her."  Then  leading  the  way  into 
the  garden,  she  showed  us  all  its  leafy 
nooks  and  corners,  its  trim  beds  of  veg- 
etables and  flowers,  insisted  on  filling  our 
hands  with  fragrant  blossoms,  our  trav- 
elling-bags with  rosy  apples,  and  brown 
nuts,  and  dried  plums.  We  gently  re- 
minded  her  that   it  was   her   mistress's 


property  she  was  dispensing,  and  endeav- 
oured to  leave  a  satisfactory  remuneration 
in  her  hands,  but  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  accept  anything,  declaring 
that  if  she  did  so  she  should  lose  her 
situation,  and  that  she  had  only  performed 
the  duties  for  which  she  was  engaged  by 
Madame  and  Madame's  brother,  Mons. 
le  Curd,  and  that  if  only  we  would  return 
we  should  find  how  delighted  Madame 
would  be  to  hear  of  our  visit. 

"  Return  !  "  said  my  friend,  as  we  stood 
in  the  little  gate-way.  "  We  have  only  a 
week  left  to  stay  amongst  the  mountains, 
and  who  knows  when  we  may  come  back 
again  ?  " 

II. 

Do  we  ever  acknowledge  to  ourselves 
how  many  of  our  wishes  are  granted  in 
the  end,  and  how  when  they  have  passed 
away  dead  and  forgotten  their  ghosts 
return  to  us  in  sudden  fulfilment  ? 

I  remember  how  reluctantly  I  said 
good-bye  to  the  lovely  little  village  lying 
asleep  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  —  to 
Fanchette,  smiling  a  kind  good-bye  at 
the  gate  ;  and  with  what  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation I  refused  to  listen  to  my  friend's 
consoling  suggestion  that  some  day  or 
other,  when  we  needed  rest  and  seclusion, 
we  might  really  come  and  occupy  Ma- 
dame's apartment. 

"  Don't  talk  about  com.ing  again,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  always  these  quiet  little 
havens  that  escape  us  ;  we  catch  sight  of 
them  for  a  moment,  but  when  we  need  to 
hide  ourselves  away  in  them  they  become 
suddenly  inaccessible,  and  for  some  un- 
conquerable reason  we  are  obliged  to  go 
to  Brighton  or  Margate." 

My  impatient  wish  had  long  been  for- 
gotten ;  the  little  village  was  but  a  dim 
memory  of  one  of  those  happy  days. 
Years  and  time  had  separated  my  friend 
and  myself,  and  I  had  come  and  gone, 
and  come  again  to  the  beloved  Pyrenean 
valley  when  circumstances,  in  their  usual 
unexpected  manner,  brought  the  village 
and  its  inmates  into  sudden  recollection. 
An  attack  of  illness  while  visiting  some 
friends  at  Pau  left  me  a  weak  and  nervous 
invalid.  The  early  summer  was  warning 
every  one  to  leave  for  the  cooler  shelter 
of  the  mountains,  but  I  shrunk  from 
passing  my  irritable  convalescence  at  any 
of  the  well-known  watering-places.  In 
vain  my  friends  pressed  upon  me  the  ben- 
efit of  mountain  air  at  sunrise,  the  charms 
of  picnics  and  dances,  hill  climbing  and 
donkey  riding  ;  each  argument  they  used 
made  the  possibility  more  dreadful ;  and 
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they  agreed  at  length  to  release  me  if  I 
could  discover  within  an  hour  or  two's 
distance  of  them  any  retreat  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  rest  and 
seclusion. 

"  For  you  are  not  in  England,"  they 
said  to  me,  "  where  you  can  go  down  to 
any  pleasant  little  village,  and  find  com- 
fort and  cleanliness,  neat  apartments, 
and  a  good  nurse  waiting  for  you.  Here, 
when  you  get  outside  a  town,  you  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  civilization,  and  we 
cannot  very  well  install  you  in  a  dirty 
cottage  or  low  aiiberge.  Then  it  was 
that  I  remembered  that  bright  little 
house  with  its  visionary  Madame  Gabaud 
and  its  real  Fanchette — its  spotless 
cleanliness,  and  its  promise  of  comfort 
and  repose.  Ten  years  had  passed  since 
that  sunny  afternoon  when  we  had 
visited  it,  but  my  friends  were  charmed 
with  my  description  and  set  forth  next 
day  to  see  if  it  was  still  in  existence,  and 
still  offered  its  tiny  appartemetit  d  louer. 
Everything,  they  declared  on  their  re- 
turn, was  just  as  I  must  have  seen  it. 
Fanchette  was  still  there,  voluble  and 
entertaining,  but  Madame  Gabaud  was 
visible  also,  and  proved  to  be  a  kind, 
motherly  person  —  "  the  very  one  you 
would  choose  to  take  charge  of  an  invalid." 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments, and  for  once  I  gracefully  admitted 
that  my  wish  had  kept  its  charm  as  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  village,  half  buried 
in  its  blossoming  orchards,  with  the  lit- 
tle white  house  looking  just  the  same, 
while  at  its  gate  stood  a  group  waiting  to 
greet  me.  So  few  and  rare  were  their 
visitors,  that  Fanchette  remembered  me 
perfectly,  and  Madame  Gabaud  and  the 
good  ciirS  made  me  feel  like  an  old 
friend  with  their  kind  welcome.  A  curly- 
haired  little  girl,  who  at  the  moment  of 
my  approach  had  retreated  behind  a 
large  currant  bush,  was  vigorously 
pulled  out  by  Fanchette  and  introduced 
as  "  Aimee,"  Madame's  little  daughter, 
and  induced  reluctantly  to  offer  her 
smooth,  round  cheek  for  a  caress.  Her 
half-sly,  half-merry  glance  brought  back 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  recollection  those 
scarcely  more  beautifal  baby  eyes  that 
had  so  saddened  me  long  ago,  and  in- 
stinctively I  turned  to  look  at  the  cottage 
opposite.  To  that  at  least,  there  had 
come  change  —  a  noisy  group  of  children 
was  on  the  door-step,  the  walls  were 
newly  whitewashed,  the  windows  were 
glazed.  Fanchette,  seeing  my  glance, 
said  with  a  little  nod  of  satisfaction, — 

"Ah,  I  perceive  !    Madame  remembers 


everything  ;  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
enter  the  cretin's  cottage.  I  would  not 
then  let  you  know  where  you  had  been 
lest  I  should  cause  you  fear." 

"Why  were  you  afraid.'*"  I  asked  as 
we  entered  the  house.  "  Had  there  been 
fever  or  anything  of  that  kind  there  ?" 

"  Ah,  madame  does  not  understand," 
she  replied,  lowering  her  voice  ;  "it  was 
a  cretin  that  lived  there,  one  of  the  ac- 
cursed race.  No  one  ever  went  there, 
j  or  approached  her  or  her  child  unless 
obliged.  But  she  is  dead  now,  and  her 
j  husband,  who  was  like  ourselves,  is  mar- 
I  ried  again;  he  has  a  good  wife,  even; 
I  and  everything  goes  well  with  him." 

"And  the  child.?"  I  asked.  "What 
has  become  of  the  poor  little  baby  ? 
Does  she  still  live  1  " 

"  Alas  !    yes,"    answered     Fanchette  ; 

"  her  step-mother,  the  good  Louise,  has 

j  no  small  cross  to  bear.     She  does  what 

she  can  for  her,  but  the  child  is  evil,  and 

it  is  a  misery  for  them  all." 

Aimde  had  followed  Fanchette  into  my 
room,  and  was  listening  intently,  finger 
on  lip,  and  her  great  eyes  round  with 
wonder. 

"What  do  you  here?"  cried  Fan- 
chette hastily.  "  Return  to  thy  play,  my 
little  one.  We  must  not  speak  of  these 
things  before  her,"  she  said,  as  the  little 
girl  obediently  left  the  room  ;  "we  do  all 
we  can  to  keep  her  out  of  the  cretin's 
sight,  for  she  has  an  evil  eye  ;  but  I  am 
constantly  in  terror,  for  our  child  has  a 
tender  heart  and  seeks  everything  that  is 
despised  by  others.  I  must  see  now 
whether  she  has  ,  gone,"  and  Fanchette 
bustled  out  after  her  charge. 

Constantly,  during  my  visits  to  the 
south,  I  had  heard  the  dreaded  name  of 
cretin  or  cagot  \  but  I  had  imagined  that 
the  old  superstitions  concerning  them 
were  dying  out,  and  that  the  few  mem- 
bers still  left  of  the  outcast  race  were 
allowed  to  mix  unmolested  amongst  the 
peasantry.  Very  vividly  the  picture  of 
the  poor  woman  bowed  over  her  sick 
child  came  back  to  me,  and  Fanchette's 
story  explained  its  hopeless  wretched- 
ness. 

After  this,  I  used  to  watch  from  my 
window  for  a  glimpse  of  the  cretin  child, 
but  for  sometime  I  did  not  see  her  ;  and 
Fanchette  informed  me  that  for  days 
together  she  would  hide  herself  in  the 
rocks,  no  one  taking  heed  of  her  coming 
or  going.  In  the  meantime,  Aimde  and 
I  became  great  friends,  and  the  little 
girl  and  her  constant  companion,  a  closely 
shaven  and  very  ugly  little  dog  of  the 
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poodle  species,  beguiled  many  tedious 
hours.  And,  in  spite  of  the  united  'ef- 
forts of  her  uncle,  her  mother,  and  her 
nurse,  I  think  Aimde  was  the  dearest  and 
sweetest  little  maiden  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  One  fault  she  had, 
if  fault  it  could  be  called,  and  that  was 
an  excessive  and  ill-regulated  affection 
for  anything  she  imagined  to  be  de- 
spised or  neglected  by  any  one  else. 
She  had  been  seen  to  throw  her  arms 
round  a  refractory  pig,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion was  found  comfortably  cuddled 
down  beside  a  vicious  horse,  that  even 
its  groom  was  afraid  to  approach.  The 
house  and  garden  were  full  of  her  pen- 
sioners ;  and  when  I  found  my  sofa  occu- 
pied by  a  family  of  bereaved  guinea-pigs, 
a  sick  kitten  installed  in  my  cosiest  arm- 
chair, and  my  paper-basket  monopolized 
by  a  colony  of  snails  rescued  from  the 
salt-pot  at  the  last  moment,  I  was  obliged 
to  remonstrate,  and  so  forcibly,  that  poor 
little  Aimee's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  carried  off  her  whole  tribe,  and  left 
me  alone  for  the  day,  while  she  spent  her 
time  in  consoling  them. 

To  do  her  justice,  I  found  the  time 
long  without  her,  and  I  was  meditating  a 
compromise  with  regard  to  the  kitten, 
when  an  unusual  noise  in  the  quiet  street 
drew  my  attention  to  the  window.  There, 
gathered  together  into  a  turbulent  little 
crowd,  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  all  the 
children  of  the  village,  following  with 
loud  cries  one  of  their  number,  who, 
some  yards  in  advance,  was  placing  every 
instant  a  greater  distance  between  her- 
self and  her  pursuers.  When  she  came 
to  the  corner,  she  turned  and  faced  them, 
and  in  that  moment  I  recognized  by  her 
unsightly  and  prominent  disfigurement, 
the  poor  little  cretin  baby  I  had  seen  ten 
years  ago.  Sadly  as  she  had  impressed 
me  then,  the  picture  she  presented  now 
was  infinitely  more  pitiable.  She  was 
clothed  in  the  merest  rags  ;  her  handker- 
chief half  torn  from  her  head,  and  her 
long  coarse  hair  streaming  from  beneath 
it ;  in  her  great  luminous  eyes  there  was 
the  courage  and  terror  of  some  hunted 
animal,  and,  shaking  her  small  brown  fist 
at  the  frantic  little  mob,  she  hissed  out 
some  unintelligible  threats,  in  a  voice 
half  choked  by  fear  and  rage. 

Fanchette,  who  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  shook  her 
head  over  the  disturbance.  "  They  will 
not  catch  her  now,"  she  said  ;  "she  has 
reached  the  rocks,  and  no  one  can  find 
the  holes  in  which  she  hides  :  they  are 
stupid,  these  foolish  children,  to  provoke 


her  ;  she  will  be  revenged,  and  they  will 
suffer." 

"  And  is  there  no  one  to  protect  the 
poor  child  herself.'*"  I  asked  indig- 
nantly. "  No  one  who  will  shelter  or 
take  care  of  her  ?  " 

"  Why,  Madame,  she  is  a  cretin,"  said 
Fanchette,  lifting  her  eyebrows,  "of  course 
we  must  suffer  her,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  good  God  ;  but  He  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  cherish  her  any  more 
than  we  do  the  vermin  with  which  He 
has  afflicted  us,  and,  as  for  myself,"  she 
added  with  a  shudder,  "  I  cannot  imag- 
ine why  cretins  should  exist  at  all,  or 
rats  or  toads  either." 

That  night  the  air  was  hot  and  stifling  ; 
a  thunder-storm  brooded.  I  could  not 
sleep  ;  and  wakeful  and  restless  I  got 
up;  and,  going  to  my  window,  I  looked 
out.  The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy  ; 
but  now  and  again  fitful  gleams  of  moon- 
light whitened  the  cure's  garden  and  the 
tombs  and  crosses  of  the  cemetery  be- 
yond. As  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  I  fancied  I  could  see  some 
one  moving  amongst  the  graves  ;  and  I 
thought  perhaps  our  refractory  goat  had 
broken  its  chain,  and,  in  that  case,  I 
would  give  warning  ere  damage  was  done 
to  the  careful  decorations  of  the  dead.  I 
opened  my  window,  and  then,  mingled 
with  the  sharp  note  of  the  bull-frog,  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the  distant  song 
of  a  solitary  nightingale,  came  a  low 
sound  of  sobbing,  broken  now  and  then 
by  a  stifled  moan.  All  at  once  a  little 
figure  rose  from  a  mound  in  the  corner 
of  the  cemetery,  and,  as  she  picked  her 
way  back  amongst  the  graves,  her  face 
was  towards  me,  and  a  gleam  of  moon- 
light showed  me  the  features  of  poor 
Jeanne,  the  cretin.  She  passed  quickly 
down  the  road,  but  whither  she  went  I 
know  not,  probably  to  her  old  haunt, 
where  she  might  share  the  shelter  of 
wild  creatures  that,  finding  as  little  mercy 
as  herself  at  the  hands  of  man,  grew 
friendly  and  tame  with  the  little  outcast. 
In  the  morning,  I  found  her  mother  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  though  no  cross 
or  stone  marked  her  grave,  nor  was  there 
even  a  turf  to  cover  the  unsightly  heap  of 
stones  and  earth.  More  than  ever  now  I 
cherished  the  hope  of  speaking  with  the 
poor  child,  who,  wild  and  outcast,  taught 
only  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  world's  cru- 
elty, could  yet  keep  so  loving  a  memory 
of  her  lost  mother.  Eagerly  I  watched 
for  her  appearance,  but  she  was  too  wild 
and  shy  to  let  any  one  approach  her. 
Once   in  a  wood,  I  came   unexpectedly 
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upon  her  ;  but,  before  I  could  speak,  she 
had  fled  down  the  tree-entangled  path 
and  was  out  of  sight ;  and  once,  when 
Aim^e  and  I  were  in  the  cemetery,  we 
became  aware  of  her  presence,  and  then, 
with  Aimde's  help,  I  made  the  first  at- 
tempt to  win  her  attention.  Every  year 
Aimde  placed  fresh  wreaths  on  her 
father's  grave,  and  this  evening  we  had 
brought  the  basket  of  wild  flowers  we 
had  gathered  in  the  woods  to  arrange 
them.  I  picked  out  of  the  heap  some 
wild  white  lilies,  and  making  them 
into  a  cross,  I  whispered  to  Aim(5e  to 
take  it  over  and  place  it  on  the  cretin's 
grave.  I  was  in  some  doubt  about  the 
result  of  my  experiment,  and  thought 
Jeanne  would  perhaps  rush  from  her  hid- 
ing-place, and  toss  it  away  or  crush  it 
underfoot,  but  she  remained  perfectly 
still  and  did  not  move  until  we  had  left 
the  church-yard.  Next  day  the  cross  was 
still  there,  and  I  saw  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion in  Aimde's  eyes  that,  although  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  her,  she  had  yet  been 
allowed  to  show  that  small  act  of  kind- 
ness. But  for  weeks  we  did  not  see 
Jeanne  again  ;  she  seemed  to  have  quite 
disappeared  ;  she  must  have  fed  with  the 
birds  and  the  rabbits,  for  not  once  in  all 
that  time  did  she  come  near  the  village. 
In  the  early  autumn,  and  before  the  snows 
had  fallen,  Aimde  and  I  made  our  first 
attempt  at  mountain  climbing.  It  was 
only  a  very  insignificant  ascent,  but  I 
think,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
Aimde's  little  dog  Lulu,  it  would  have 
been  a  brilliant  success.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  chronicle  the  miseries  caused  by 
that  unfortunate  dog.  At  intervals  he  re- 
fused to  move  a  paw  further,  requiring 
us  to  carry  him  in  the  steepest  part,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  a  narrow  and  some- 
what perilous  part  he  uttered  a  succession 
of  short,  sharp  barks  that  bewildered  us, 
and  really  gave  a  sensation  of  danger  to 
our  progress.  He  thus  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  fierce  sheep-dog,  who  at  one 
part  menacingly  barred  our  path,  and 
obliged  us  to  make  a  long  and  fatiguing 
round.  But  his  final  achievement  was  to 
frighten  poor  little  Aimde  half  out  of  her 
wits,  and  nearly  to  cause  a  more  serious 
disaster.  He  had  come  to  a  part  that  was 
sufficiently  wide  for  two,  and  had  Lulu 
contented  himself  with  running  on  in 
front  or  behind  we  could  have  walked 
quite  at  our  ease  ;  but  as  he  insisted  on 
running  first  to  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  or  squeezing  with  a  piteous  little 


whine  between  the  two,  he  was  in  con- 
stant danger   of  falling  over   and  being 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sheer  descent. 
j      "We    had    better  separate,   Aimde,"  I 
j  said  at  length,  "or  Lulu  will   surely   be 

!  killed,  and "    I  had  not  gone  on  many 

I  paces  when  a  shriek  from  Aimde,  and  a 
I  howl  from  that  unlucky  dog  told  me  some 
!  misfortune  had  happened  at  last.  Lulu 
had  fallen,  but  a  projecting  rock  had 
arrested  his  fall,  and  he  now  half  lay, 
half  clung  to  it  —  a  pitiable  little  object 
of  fear.  He  was  safe  enough  for  the 
moment,  but  the  question  was  how  to 
rescue  him.  Aimde  would  have  slid  down 
after  him,  I  believe,  had  I  not  held  her 
back  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  leave 
him  there,  while  we  went  to  the  nearest 
cabane,  some  distance  off,  to  ask  for 
assistance.  We  were  discussing  which 
should  go,  when,  coming  towards  us,  not 
on  the  path,  but  bounding,  leaping,  jump- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  like  a  chamois,  we 
saw  the  figure  of  Jeanne. 

"  Let  us  ask  her  to  go,"  I  said,  "  she 
will  be  so  much  quicker  ;  "  but  before  I 
could  speak  Jeanne's  quick  eyes  had  com- 
prehended the  situation,  and,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  had  swung  her- 
self over  the  edge  ;  and  holding  by  one 
hand  to  the  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  she 
hauled  up  by  his  one  lock  of  wool  the 
miserable  little  animal.  Before  we  could 
thank  her,  or  even  draw  a  breath  of 
thankfulness  at  her  escape  from  the  hor- 
rible danger  of  the  attempt,  she  was  gone 
—  hidden  once  more  amongst  the  rocks. 
Very  triumphantly  did  I  proclaim  the 
heroic  deed  on  my  return,  and  not  alto- 
gether vainly  did  1  endeavour  to  vindi- 
cate poor  Jeanne's  nature  in  the  eyes  of 
Madame  Gabaud  and  the  air^.  Not 
vainly,  indeed,  so  far  as  good  intentions 
are  concerned  ;  for  we  laid  together  a 
little  plan  to  surprise  the  shy,  wild  crea- 
ture, and  bring  her  by  love  and  gentle- 
ness back  to  her  rightful  place  in  God's 
great  family.  But  One  more  merciful 
than  her  human  brother  and  sister  took 
heed  of  little  Jeanne.  I  had  noticed  in 
that  brief  vision  of  her  on  the  rock  how 
thin  she  had  grown,  and  how  more  than 
before  she  looked  wild  and  lost.  Not 
many  days  after  our  adventure,  some  one 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  cretin  was  lying 
asleep  in  the  church-yard,  and  there  in- 
deed we  found  poor  Jeanne  lying  curled 
up  on  her  mother's  grave,  peacefully 
sleeping  in  the  tender  arms  of  Death. 
Caroline  North. 


Unaccomplished  Purposes.  —  The  un- 
finished works  of  builders  of  another  kind  — 
the  monuments  of  which  they  could  never 
write  "  Excgi  "  —  the  grand  fragments  of 
poetry,  history,  and  romance,  which  lie  before 
us,  are  still  more  touching,  for  death  has 
closed  the  account.  What  noble  purposes 
are  here  unaccomplished  !  Think  of  the  un- 
finished poems  of  Shelley  and  Keats  —  of 
what  they  might  have  done,  had  they  not  been 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  !  Think 
of  that  great  history  which  Macaulay  v/as  to 
have  brought  down  to  a  period  '*  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  "  —  how  the  greatest 
of  the  land  sorrowed  with  a  not  unselfish  sor- 
row, when  they  saw  all  that  was  mortal  of 
that  brilliant  historian  lowered  into  the  vaults 
of  the  old  Abbey,  the  great  desire  of  his  life 
unfulfilled  !  Think  of  the  sudden  close,  in 
the  midst  of  theii  work,  of  the  careers  of 
those  two  great  novelists  who  were  delighting 
us,  from  month  to  month,  with  their  humour 
and  their  pathos  !  Tidings  of  the  death  of 
Thackeray  came  to  me  through  a  newspaper- 
placard  on  entering  a  market-town  in  Somer- 
setshire ;  and  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens 
startled  me  in  the  same  way,  as  I  was  being 
driven  through  a  townlet  in  Wales.  I  was 
taking  a  brief  holiday  on  each  occasion,  and 
truly  it  may  be  said  that  I  went  on  my  way  **  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  Each  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  monument  of  an  unaccomplished 
purpose  —  the  one  in  "  Dennis  Donne,"  the 
other  in  "Edwin  Drood."  Was  it  for  evil  or 
for  good  ?  Was  it  better  or  worse  for  their 
memories  that  they  died  thus  suddenly,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  fame  ?  —  I  mean,  for  their 
reputation's  sake  .''  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one had  cause  to  write  with  respect  to  them 
those  dreadful  words,  "Falling  off."  Yet,  it 
must  come  to  all  of  us,  some  day,  if  we  out- 
live the  maturity  of  our  powers.  I  have  fifty 
volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  on  my 
book-shelves  —  I  could  not  put  my  finger  on 
the  volume  whence  the  decline  of  power  is  to 
be  counted.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  early 
in  the  series,  though  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  the  "Talisman,"  which  now,  in  an 
operatic  form,  is  the  delight  of  the  musical 
world.  Still,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  his  last 
days  —  of  so  eminently  healthy  an  intellect  in 
its  youth  and  its  maturity  coming  to  what  it 
did  at  the  last  —  those  sad,  servile  attempts 
not  wholly  to  forsake  the  old  craft  —  not  to 
confess  the  victory  of  age.  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London,  often 
to  have  seen  a  venerable-looking,  grey-bearded 
old  man,  apparently  almost  blind,  turning 
about  in  a  vacant  sort  of  way  the  handle  of  an 
empty  barrel-organ,  which  produced  never  a 
sound.  Men's  hearts  soon  get  hardened  in 
large  towns  by  repeated  impositions,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  rightly  between  the  reality 
and  the  sham.  But,  looking  at  it  in  its  worse 
aspects,  it  was  to  me  an  exceedingly  touching 
piece  of  acting.  It  brought  many  pennies  and 
"fourpenny-bits "  into  the  old  man's  palm. 
He  was  clinging  to  the  old  craft ;  he  thought 
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he  was  producing  harmonious  sounds  out  of 
that  empty  box.  He  seemed  to  be  quite 
crazed.  What  his  history  was  I  never  learnt. 
But  I  thought  of  the  many  sad  spectacles  that 
I  had  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life,  of  which 
this   soundless   organ   reminded   me  —  of  the 

!  broken-down  actors,  singers,  authors  —  of  the 
old  beaux  living  upon  bygone  fascinations,  the 
old  diners-out  on  their  old  jests,  and  still 
thinking  themselves  irresistible.     I  was  pres- 

I  ent  at  the  last  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean 

i  on  the  stage  —  and  a  very  painful  thing  it  was. 

'  It  is  better,  therefore,  I  think,  that,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  own  reputation  is  concerned,  a  great 
genius  should  be  stricken  down  in  the  fulness 
of  his  work,  with  many  unaccomplished  pur- 
poses to  his  account.  In  all  our  English 
poetry  there  are  no  sadder  lines  than  these  — 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

But,  apart  from  these  great  historical  monu- 
ments of  unaccomplished  purposes,  think,  too, 
of  the  number  of  smaller  unaccomplished 
literary  purposes  discharged  into  the  great 
"  limbo  of  vanities."  For  any  man  of  active 
imagination  to  write  all  the  books  that  he  has 
purposed  to  write  he  must  live  twice  over  the 
longest  life  of  the  antediluvian  period.  His- 
tories —  Philosophies  —  Dramas  —  Poems  — 
Romances  —  Essays  —  whole  libraries  of  a 
most  comprehensive  character  —  conceived, 
sketched  out  —  written,  indeed,  "all  but  the 
chapters,"  and  in  no  few  instances  many  of 
the  chapters  actually  written.  Who,  after  a 
long  literary  life,  exploring  the  contents  of  old 
drawers,  boxes,  baskets,  portfolios,  &c.,  does 
not  come  across  unfinished  manuscripts  — 
"essay,  poem,  or  romance  "  —  put  aside  under 
stress  of  more  important  business  and  for- 
gotten, or  never  returned  to  for  lack  of  time? 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


The  finest  missal  in  the  world  for  minia- 
tures is  that  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Lisbon,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  city.  It 
is  the  work  of  Gonzalvo  Neto,  formerly  abbe 
of  Serem  in  Portugal,  afterwards  chaplain  of 
Dom  Joan  Manuel,  bishop  of  Vizeu,  to  whom 
he  presented,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  that 
precious  work  of  art,  the  execution  of  which 
had  occupied  him  from  1610  to  1622.  That 
prelate,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits'  Convent, 
had  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  a  pontifical  mass-book  such  as  is 
used  at  episcopal  services.  In  a  journey  taken 
to  Lisbon  by  Thomas  Bohn,  the  Nestor  of 
English  booksellers,  that  gentleman  offered 
;i/^iooo  for  it,  but  was  refused.  Some  time 
after  a  Paris  house  proposed  ;i^65,5oo,  but  the 
Portuguese  authorities  oj^posed  the  sale.  The 
form  is  folio,  and  the  work  is  adorned  with 
j  twelve  pen  drawings  magnificently  colored. 
Three  years  ago  the  Government  authorized 
the  house  of  Macia  &  Co.  of  Paris  to  copy 
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the  book  by  the  chromo-Iithographic  process, 
and  the  work  is  already  far  advanced. 


The  use  of  carrier  pigeons  for  ^-press  pur- 
poses is  on  the  increase,  and  the  breed  is 
rapidly  improving.  By  careful  "selection" 
and  allowing  only  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest," 
powers  have  been  developed  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  impossible. 
They  can  be  specially  trained  to  fly  over  500 
miles,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
despatches  to  be  brought  to  London  from 
Paris,  Lisbon,  or  Brussels.  La7td  and  Water 
records  a  case  of  interest.  An  ocean  homing 
bird,  of  great  docility,  intelligence,  and  spirit, 
has  been  found  in  Iceland  which  flies  at  the 
meteor-like  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour.  A 
pair  of  these  birds  whose  present  home  is  in 
Kent,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  recently 
carried  despatches  from  Paris  to  their  home 
in  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Press  pigeons 
carried  on  the  despatches  to  London,  and  the 
whole  journey  of  the  despatches  from  Paris  to 
London  occupied  only  one  hour  and  a  half. 
The  press  pigeons  now  commonly  used  are 
not  the  ordinary  carrier  pigeons,  but  are  bred 
by  Messrs.  Hartley,  of  Woolwich,  from  prize 
birds  selected  from  the  best  lofts  of  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Liege. 


SEPTEMBER. 


GiLDETH  apace  the  warm  September  sun 
The  spiked  burrs  upon  the  chestnut  trees, 
What  time  their  silk-lined  caskets  open  burst, 
Shedding    the    polished    globes,   in    sudden 

shower. 
Upon  the  turf  below.     The  smock-clad  boy, 
Of  rustic  hamlet,  plods  along  the  lanes. 
Heavy  of  gait,  sun-browned,  and  rusty-haired, 
The  wood-nuts   pulling  from    the  clustered 

boughs. 
And  sings,  and  eats,  and  whistles,  as  he  goes. 
Content  to  vegetate,  from  day  to  day, 
Knowing  no  yearning  for  a  nobler  life  ! 

The  bullaces  are  mellowing  on  the  bough. 
The  rough-juiced  sloes  a  tinge  of  purple  show 
Upon  their  bloomy-green  ;  and  blackberries 
Redden  amid  the  tangled  bramble-canes. 
Whose  juicy  stores,  ungrudgingly  afford 
A  banquet  for  the  blackbird.     By  the  pale. 
The    moss-grown    pale,   of    yonder   paddock 

grows 
The  teeming  walnut.     And  the  longing  looks 
Of  wayside  urchins  armed  with  stealthy  sticks. 
Steal  to  its  nut-crowned  boughs,  so  true  is  it, 


As  we  of  larger  growth  must  daily  own, 
That  human  weakness  loves  forbidden  fruit. 

The  stately  queens  of  all  the  garden-beds, 
Rich,  claret-coloured  dahlias,  proudly  rear, 
Their    blossomed    crowns,   above    the   lower 

helms 
Of  the  surrounding  flowers  ;  petunias. 
White,   blue,   and    crimson,    on   the   borders 

creep. 
Or  hang  from  rustic  baskets,  quaintly  shaped, 
In  heavy,  not  unpleasing  ornaments, 
Of  artist's  fancy  ;  azure  heliotropes, 
Scarlet  geraniums,  cinerarias, 
Imperial  fuchsias,  modest  mignonette, 
Fill  all  the  beds  with  colour  ;  and  anon 
The  fragrant  perfume  of  a  thousand  buds, 
Scents,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  all  the  air  ! 
All  The  Year  Round. 


I 


From  The  Transcript. 
OCTOBER. 

AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

All  day  the  south  wind  nestled  in  the  trees 
With  half-complaining  tone  ; 

The    leaves    drooped  idly,   fluttering  in  the 
breeze, 

And  fell  on  moss  and  stone. 

The  golden  rod  had  lost  its  crown  of  flame, 

The  aster  met  its  doom. 
Ere  yet  adown  the  hills  the  frost  king  came 

To  blast  their  wildwood  bloom. 

The    meadows   still   their  robes   of    freshest 
green 

Wore  in  those  autumn  days. 
And  through  their  brightness,  with  its  gayest 
sheen, 

The  sparkling  river  plays. 

The  birds  that  winter  in  our  stormy  clime 
Give  their  few  notes  of  cheer,. 

Some  glad  remembrance  of  the  genial  time 
Gone  with  the  passing  year. 

They  have  no  fear,  and  He  who  rules  the 
storm 

And  guides  their  wandering  wings 
Embraces  in  His  love  each  tiny  form. 
And  sure  protection  brings. 

Oh  days,  whose  gorgeous  beauty  hath  no  peer 
Through  all  Time's  changing  round, 

Stay  your  swift  flight  and  linger  with  us  here. 

By  all  your  glory  crowned  ! 

1874.  H.  J.  B. 
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OUR    VILLAGE,    ETC. 


OUR  VILLAGE. 


Along  the  old  accustomed  paths  with  musing 

steps  we  go, 
The  green  trees  arch  above  our  heads,  and 

every  branch  we  know  ; 
The  meadow  has  its  tale  for  us,  the  lane  its 

storied  hour, 
Companions  in  each  hedge  we  hail,  a  friend 

in  every  flower. 

The  headstones  by  the  grassy  graves  bear  old 

familiar  names, 
Each,  as  we  glance  them  idly  o'er,  its  flash  of 

memory  claims, 
There,  a  sweet  touch  of  pathos  wakes,  here, 

loving  laughter  tells. 
On  some  quaint  long-recorded  trait,  the  roused 

remembrance  dwells. 

The  little  child  that  gazes  up,  with  wide  blue 

wistful  eyes, 
Unconscious  of   what  charm  for  us  in  their 

soft  lustre  lies, 
Will  answer  with  her  mother's  smile,  or  in 

her  father's  voice, 
And  in  the  accent  to  whose  ring  our  hearts 

can  still  rejoice. 

The  cottage  doors  are  shut  that  ne'er  closed 
to  our  steps  of  yore. 

Beside  the  evening  hearth  they  talk  of  us  and 
ours  no  more. 

Oh  sad,  and  strange,  and  hard  it  seems,  there 
are  so  few  to  greet. 

As  slow  and  silently  we  trace  the  winding  vil- 
lage street ! 

Yet    half  forgotten   as   we   stand,   amid  the 

haunts  of  youth, 
The  golden  past  asserts  for  us  its  strength  of 

love  and  truth. 
Though    other    pathways   woo   us   now,   and 

other  boons  may  bless 
The    home    that    childhood's    halo   crowned 

claims  separate  tenderness. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


AN  EMIGRANT. 


He  was  young  and  fragile,  and  he  was  poor  ; 
There  were  some  to  help  him,  who  had  not 
much  ; 
There   were   others  who   wanted    their   help 
even  more, 
(He  was  one  who  never  was  blind  to  such.) 

Said  he,  "  Now  God  grant  that  not  age  nor 
youth 
Shall  lose  one  comfort  by  aiding  me." 
And  bright  in  his  courage  and  brave  in  his 
truth. 
Our  darling  sailed,  lonely,  out  over  the  sea. 


And  he  asked  not  what  he  should  like  to  do. 
But  just  did  whatever  his  hand  could  find  ; 

And  full  well  I  trow  that  nobody  knew 
Whether  his  task  was  all  to  his  mind. 


But  God  was  watching.     He  smiled  and  said, 
"  Free  as  mine  angels,  he  works  my  will. 

Why  should  earth's  burden  on  such  be  laid  } 
Let  him  come  higher  and  serve  me  still. 


What  does  it  matter  to  one  who  goes 
To  live  with  the  angels,  to  live  with  me, 

Whether  they  plant  on  his  grave  a  rose. 
Or  never  see  it,  out  over  the  sea  .? 


"Come  to  me  quickly."     That  voice  he  knew. 
And    expected,   and  yet   was   the   struggle 
long; 
The  fields  of  heaven  were  full  in  his  view. 
But  the  ties  round  his  heart  were  warm  and 
strong  ! 


But  he  chose  the  best  —  as  he  always  could 
The  best  for  him  and  the  best  for  us  ; 

For  he  left  us  this,  that  whoever  would 
Might  enter  heaven  a  conqueror  thus. 

Good  Words. 


VESTA. 

O  Christ  of  God  !  whose  life  and  death 

Our  own  have  reconciled. 
Most  quietly,  most  tenderly, 
•    Take  home  thy  star-named  child  ! 


Thy  grace  is  in  her  patient  eyes. 
Thy  words  are  on  her  tongue  ; 

The  very  silence  round  her  seems 
As  if  the  angels  sung. 


Her  smile  is  as  a  listening  child's 
That  hears  its  mother's  call ; 

The  lilies  of  thy  perfect  peace 
About  her  pillow  fall. 


She  leans  from  out  our  clinging  arms 

To  rest  herself  in  thine  ; 
Alone  to  thee,  dear  Lord,  can  we 

Our  well-beloved  resign. 


Oh,  less  for  her  than  for  ourselves 
We  bow  our  heads  and  pray  ; 

Her  setting  star,  like  Bethlehem's, 
To  thee  shall  lead  the  way. 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  November. 


CHARLES    T.   AND    HIS    FATHER, 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CHARLES   I.   AND    HIS    FATHER. 

In  Two  Chapters, 
by  peter  bayne. 


The  "fractions  "  of  a  book  on  James 
I.,  which  Leigh  Hunt  rescued  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's  Waste-Paper  Bag,  are  so  pic- 
turesque in  style,  and  so  illuminative  as 
to  the  history  of  the  period,  that  one  re- 
grets they  are  fractions  only.  Carlyle 
could  have  given  us  a  rare  book  on  James. 
In  the  perplexing  and  contradictory 
character  of  the  man,  and  in  the  tragi- 
comic medley  of  events  in  his  reign,  he 
would  have  found  exercise  for  dramatic 
sympathy  and  sardonic  humour,  and  he 
would  have  had  ample  opportunity,  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  of  indicating  the 
"deep  presaging  movement"  of  those 
forces  which  were  to  convulse  English 
society  during  the  Puritan  revolution. 
The  reign  of  James  was  essentially  an 
historical  introduction  to  the  life  and 
times  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  as  such  that 
I  treat  of  it  in  this  chapter. 

Carlyle  evidently  demurs  to  the  verdict 
of  mere  contemptuous  execration  which 
has  commonly  been  pronounced  upon 
James.  "His  Majesty,"  he  says,  "as  I 
perceive,  in  spite  of  calumnies,  was  not  a 
coward."  No  man  detests  cowardice 
more  than  the  biographer  of  Cromwell, 
but  he  will  have  it  that  James's  discre- 
tion was  of  a  kind  not  incompatible  with 
courage.  "  He  knew  the  value,  to  all 
persons,  and  to  all  interests  of  persons, 
of   a  whole    skin  ;  how    unthrifty  every 


fusions    and    incongruities.      He    was  a 
spoiled  child,  in  a  deplorably  literal  sense, 
before  he  was  born.     Nature's  intention 
with  him  seems  to  have  been  to  produce 
the  ablest    Stuart  that    ever  graced  the 
line  since  it  sprang  from  the  daughter  of 
Robert   Bruce ;    but    what    Mr.    Carlyle 
would  call  "black  art"  intervened  to  de- 
feat nature's  intention  ;    and    the    child 
born  three  months   after   the  shock  re- 
ceived by  Mary   Stuart  from  the  drawn 
swords  of  Rizzio's  murderers  was  physi- 
ologically a  wreck, — damaged  irretriev- 
ably in  body  and  mind.     To  revile  James 
as  a  coward  because  he  shuddered  at  the 
flash  of  the  cold  iron  is  as  thoughtless  as  it 
would  be  to  scorn  him  because  he  could 
not  stand  on   his  legs  till  he  was  seven 
years  old.     Though    damaged,  however, 
in  mind  and  body,  he  was  destroyed  in 
neither.     His    limbs  shook  ;    his    nerves 
were  those  of  a  hypochondriac  ;  yet    he 
had  physical  toughness  enough  to  enjoy 
field   sports.     His  tongue  was  too  large 
for  his   mouth  ;  he   stuttered   and  sput- 
tered ;  but  he  was  a  loud,  voluble,  viva- 
cious talker.     His  mind,  like  his  body, 
had  been  shaken  into  grotesque  incohe- 
rence.    Will  and  intelligence,  instead  of 
being  in  closest  conjunction,  like  good 
sword  in  steady  hand,  had   been    flung 
apart.     He  would  see  with  piercing  clear- 
ness what  it  was  best  to  do,  and   with 
streaming   eyes,  stammering   and  whim- 
pering would  wish  to  do   it ;  and  would 
not  be  able.     He  would  negotiate  about  a 
matter  for  years,  fail  in   his   object,  and 
then  sum  up  with  the  adroit  shrewdness 
of     his  friend    Bacon,    in    form    of    an 
where  is  any  solution   of  continuity,  if  it    apophthegm,    the    cause  of    his    failure. 


can  be  avoided  !  He  struggled  to  pre- 
side pacifically  over  an  age  of  some 
ferocity  much  given  to  wrangling."  We 
seem  to  detect  a  spark  of  positive  enthu- 
siasm for  James  in  Mr.  Carlyle  when  he 
speaks  of  his  good  nature  and  his 
"shining  examples  of  justice." 

And  yet  the  evidence  is  strong  that 
James  was  both  cowardly  and  unright- 
eous. It  was  not  a  shining  example  of 
justice  that  he  gave  in  the  case  of  Raleigh. 
It  was  still  less  a  shining  example  of  jus- 
tice that  he  gave  in  the  case  of  Somerset. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  an  aggregate  of  con- 


The  wisest  fool  in  Europe."  Sully  called 
him.  There  is  nothing  in  Shakespeare 
wiser  than  the  sayings,  or  foolisher  than 
the  doings,  of  Polonius. 

It  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  first  half  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
been  a  great  and  glorious  sovereign,  and 
that  it  was  well  with  England  in  her  time. 
Knowing  the  Virgin  Queen  better  than 
the  men  of  that  generation  knew  her,  we 
can  keep  our  admiration  for  her  within 
bounds  ;  but  from  the  day  of  her  death 
until  the  day  when   Charles  II.  returned 
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from  his  travels  to  ascend  the  throne, 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  looked  back 
to  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great  body  of 
Englishmen.  Eliot  and  Pym  attested  the 
fact  in  their  contendings  with  James  ; 
Charles  I.  knew  it,  and  declared,  in  open- 
ing the  Long  Parliament,  that  his  wish 
was  to  see  "all  things  reduced  to  the 
good  order  and  practice  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which,  by  the  people  of  England, 
were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  rev- 
erence ;  "  and  it  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
to  his  second  Parliament,  used  these 
words,  "  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous 
memory, —  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
call  her  so."  Imperious,  proud,  ambi- 
tious to  do  good  to  her  people  and  be 
the  crowned  servant  of  England, —  with 
one  hand  on  the  money-bag  and  one  on 
the  sword, —  persecuting  Papists  and 
bidding  her  own  bishops  know  their  mis- 
tress,—  he  was  the  kind  of  queen  Eng- 
lishmen could  love.  Arbitrary  and  over- 
bearing she  was  ;  but  Poyser  could  for- 
give his  wife  for  being  a  termagant  in 
consideration  of  her  efficiency  in  mind- 
ing the  house  and  snubbing  Squire  Don- 
nithorne.  Elizabeth  snubbed  the  pope, 
stood  forth  frankly  as  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  fostered 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  befriended 
the  Dutch,  smashed  the  Armada,  and  did 
it  all  uncommonly  cheap.  She  was 
neither  too  bad,  nor  what  would  have 
been  quite  as  fatal  —  too  good,  to  be  the 
ideal  sovereign  of  the  great  body  of 
Englishmen. 

James  thought  far  too  much  of  himself 
to  learn  anything  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
His  political  notions,  even  if  abstractly 
wise,  were  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with 
those  of  Elizabethan  Englishmen.  Ac- 
count for  the  fact  as  we  may  —  whether  it 
was  that  he  wished  to  shield  himself  from 
assassination,  or  that  he  honestly  desired 
to  be  fair  and  friendly  to  all  his  subjects 
—  he  was  disposed  to  tolerate  Roman 
Catholics.  The  fact  is  an  honour  to  him 
in  our  eyes,  but  it  grieved  his  own  sub- 
jects. His  foreign  policy  gave  no  more 
satisfaction  than  his  domestic.  He  was 
the  first  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Eng- 
lish non-intervention  in  Continental  poli- 
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tics  ;  the  head  and,  so  far  as  appears,  th< 
tail  and  the  body,  of  the  Bright  and  Cob- 
den  school  of  his  day.  "  Let  us  mind  ourj 
own  business  !  Why  should  not  the  two 
great  maritime  powers,  England  and 
Spain,  having  the  broad  spaces  of  the  sea 
for  roadway,  make  room  for  each  other? 
We  shall  be  Protestants  ;  Spaniards  will 
be  Papists  ;  but  why  should  we  injure 
each  other  for  that  ?  Why  should  we  not 
rather  be  allied  in  those  cases  where  our 
interests  are  identical?"  This  was  the 
gist  of  James's  non-intervention  logic. 
The  present  generation,  with  its  insular 
and  pacific  maxims,  can  hardly  cast  a 
stone  at  him.  Advice,  political  or  theo- 
logical, he  was  ready  to  give  to  all  lengths 
and  breadths  ;  but  whether  people  would 
hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  ho 
was  not  the  man  to  strike.  Not  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  could  have  had  firmer 
faith  in  the  potency  of  Great  British 
exhortation  than  James.  Persons  have 
been  met  with  in  our  own  time  cynical 
enough  to  sneer  at  the  substitution  of 
constitutional  syllogisms  and  well-aimed 
quotations,  even  when  fired  off  by  Earl 
Russell  in  his  finest  attitude,  for  cannon 
batteries  and  bayonet  charges  ;  and  a 
similar  scepticism  was  prevalent  in  the 
time  of  James.  Reckoning  up  the  suc- 
cours forwarded  to  the  distressed  Elector 
Palatine,  the  wits  declared  that  Denmark 
had  sent  a  hundred  thousand  herrings, 
Holland  a  hundred  thousand  butter- 
boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ambassadors.  James's 
subjects  were  eminently  disqualified  to 
appreciate  anything  but  the  eccentricity 
of  his  pacific  opinions.  They  were  fierce, 
impatient,  irascible,  and  inspired  with 
burning  hatred  both  of  popery  and  oi 
Spain.  It  was  the  avowed  belief  of  the 
ablest  Protestants  of  the  time,  of  men  as 
statesmanlike  as  Pym  and  as  ardently 
progressive  as  Milton,  that  peace  could 
not  be  kept  with  Rome  or  toleration 
granted  to  Romanists,  because  the  pope 
claimed  to  be  above  all  monarchs  and  all 
laws.  Jesuitism  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
powers,  and  Jesuitic  popery,  which,  until 
Prince  Bismarck  once  more  treated  it  as 
a  reality,  had  become,  for  statesmen  of 
our  time,  a  reminiscence  or  a  shado\Y> 
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was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent Englishmen  as  a  terrible  fact.  It 
had  been  revealed  to  them  in  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  Clad  in  steel,  and  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Catholic  Europe, 
it  engaged  in  internecine  struggle  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  who  called  all  true  Prot- 
estant hearts  to  his  banner,  a  call  heard 
and  obeyed  by  many  a  brave  youth  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  "  Those  only,"  says 
Isaac  Disraeli,  "  who  have  read  the  letters 
of  the  times  can  form  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  agonizing  and  universal  interest 
which  pervaded  the  English  people  at 
every  advance  or  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tilly,  the  Danish  Christian,  and 
the  Swedish  Gustavus."  It  was  not 
long-winded  arguments,  but  steel-clad 
squadrons,  that  James's  subjects  wished 
him  to  contribute  to  the  Protestant 
cause. 

He  had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne 
of  England  before  his  policy  fully  evinced 
its  difference  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  In 
i6io  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac  reached  the 
heart  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Though  he 
had  formally  joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
Henry's  schemes  were  generous  towards 
Protestantism  and  obnoxious  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  they  were  commonly  believed 
at  the  time  to  have  planned  the  assassi- 
nation. The  general  policy  of  James  in 
relation  to  Continental  Protestantism  had 
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ers  chosen  at  Oxford  to  do  the  jingling 
creditably  to  the  University  were  two 
men,  one  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  the 
other  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  who  have 
become  known  to  history  —  William  Laud 
and  John  Hampden.  Their  epithalamium 
contained  this  prayer,  with  reference  to 
the  marriage  :  "  That  a  progeny  might 
thence  arise  unequalled  by  any  land  or 
race."  Curious  !  Had  Hampden's  prayer 
not  been  granted  there  would  have  been 
no  Prince  Rupert  to  lead  the  Cavaliers  on 
Chalgrove  field,  where  Hampden  fell  ;  but 
there  would  also  have  been  no  female 
branch  from  the  Stuart  stem  to  ingraft  on 
the  Brunswick  stock,  and  to  yield  an  heir 
to  the  British  throne  when  the  male 
branch,  against  which  Hampden  fought, 
had  been  finally  cut  off.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  remembering  that  Prince  Charles 
of  Culloden  stood  not  one  whit  nearer  to 
James  I.  than  his  Brunswick  cousins, 
and  that  Queen  Victoria  has  in  her  veins 
that  best  stream  of  the  Stuart  blood 
which  flowed  off  with  her  whom  our 
fathers  affectionately  called  "  the  Prot- 
estant Electress."  Her  Majesty  inherits 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Stuart. 

The  Elector  Palatine  was  ambitious 
beyond  his  strength  of  wing,  and,  by 
hawking  at  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  lost 
both  it  and  his  patrimonial  Palatinate. 
Had  James  been  a  man  of  war,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  would  have 
gladly  followed   him    to  redress  in  arms 


been  influenced  by  Henry,  and  the  death  ;  the  wrongs  of  Frederick  and  his  wife. 
of  the  French  king  removed  one  of  his  |  But  James  hated  war,  and  there  were 
leading  lights.  For  about  ten  years  also, 
he  enjoyed  the  services  of  Salisbury,  the 
judicious  minister  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  troubles  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  that 
James's  distinctive  and  unpopular  i^olicy 
became  conspicuous.  The  marriage  itself 
had  been  enthusiastically  approved  in 
England.  According  to  Tilli^res,  the 
French  ambassador,  Elizabeth  Stuart  was 
"honoured  and  beloved  "  by  the  English 
people,  and  they  were  well  pleased  when 
she  was  given  in  marriage  to  a  resolutely 
Protestant  prince.  The  Universities  had 
got  out  their  jingling  apparatus,  and  pro- 
duced the  amount  of  Latin  verse  required 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.     Among  oth- 


other  considerations  besides  his  love  of 
peace  which  might  well  disincline  him  to 
a  warlike  expedition,  Tiie  old  feudal 
array  of  England  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
could  not  be  pitted  against  the  standing 
armies  which  had  arisen  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  believed  besides  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  ;  he  furiously  detested  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  peoples. 
It  was  by  the  Bohemian  people  that  Fred- 
erick had  been  called  to  the  throne, 
and  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand  against 
his  liege  lord,  the  German  Emperor. 
James,  therefore,  was  averse  to  the  idea 
of  fighting  for  his  son-in-law  ;  but  he 
would  negotiate  for  him  to  any  extent; 
and  circumstances  provided  him  with  a 
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field  in  which  he  could  prosecute  negotia- 
tions, as  he   thought,  with  a  prospect  of 
substantial  results.     His  son    Henry  had 
died.     His    son   Charles,    whose    cast  of 
character  suited    him  better,   required  a 
wife.     Inasmuch  as  James  was   wise,  he 
had   discerned   before   leaving  Scotland, 
and  had  written  down  in  his  "  Basilicon 
Doron,"  that  the  heir  to  the  English  crown 
ought    to  marry  a  Protestant;    but  inas- 
much   as    he  was   only   a   wise   fool,    he 
played  the  traitor  both  to  his  own  sagac- 
ity and  to  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
his  race,  by  making  it  his  grand  object  to 
marry  Charles  into  one  of  the  Catholic 
dynastic  houses.     It  was   so  much  finer 
to    rank    with    the    monarchs    of    Spain, 
France,  and  the  Empire  than  to  hold  out 
the    hand   of   fellowship  to  the    mob    of 
princelings  who  headed  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  Protestant  Germany  !     The  Span- 
ish Infanta  was  of  the  age  at  which  those 
luckless   beings,    the   princesses    of   old 
dynastic    houses,    are    chaffered    for   by 
kings  and  ministers.     Baby  Charles  and 
the    Infanta  —  this    was    the    scheme    of 
James  —  would  be  married  ;  England  and 
Spain   would  be  cordial  allies  ;   and  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Spanish 
throne   would   be   used   at   the    Imperial 
Court  for  the  restoration   of  the  Palati- 
nate to  Frederick.     Bristol,  James's  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  whose  talent,  experi- 
ence, and  general  ability  to  judge  are  be- 
yond debate,  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
project    was   feasible,    and    that,    in    the 
event  of  the   marriage,  Spain  would   hon- 
estly exert  herself  to  replace  Frederick  in 
his    seat  as    Elector   Palatine.      Though 
they  might  hate  the  English  and  love  the 
pope,  all  sensible  Spaniards  felt  that  it 
was  of  extreme  importance  to  Spain  that 
such   Englishmen  as  Raleigh,  Frobisher, 
and  Drake, 

Adventurous  hearts  who  bartered  bold 
Their  English  blood  for  Spanish  gold, 

should  leave  Spanish  commerce  alone. 
They  were  willing,  therefore,  to  pay 
some  price  for  a  stable  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Under  those  circumstances  it  was 
natural  that  Spain,  though  perhaps  in- 
sincere in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  nego- 
tiations, should  become  desirous  that  the 
Infanta  should  be  married  to  Charles  ; 
and  if  this  is  granted,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  James,  holding  a  very  bad 
hand,  was  playing  as  good  a  game  for  the 
Elector  as  was  on  the  cards. 

The  Spanish  negotiation  reached  a 
crisis  in  1623.  Prince  Charles  had  late- 
ly come  of  age.    Buckingham   was   as- 


siduous in  his  worship  of  the  rising  sun. 
Suddenly  "the  baby"  and  Steenie,  as 
James  called  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  Spain 
in  person.  James  expostulated,  gestic- 
ulated, cried  ;  but  he  had  himself,  in  his 
hot  youth,  crossed  the  sea  to  pay  court 
to  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  as  "the  sweet 
lads  "  insisted,  the  "  dear  dad  and  gossip  " 
of  course  gave  way.  Taking  the  names 
of  Tom  and  Jack,  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham crossed  the  Channel,  and  proceeded 
vid  Paris  to  Spain.  Of  Buckingham, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  variety  of 
the  species  royal  favourite  that  ever  ap- 
peared, it  will  here  be  appropriate  to  say 
a  word  or  two. 

Queen    Elizabeth    had   inherited   from 
her    father    the    inestimable    faculty    of 
knowing  and  valuing  a  wise  man    when 
she  saw  him.     An    incurable  and   offen- 
sive flirt,  she  liked  pretty  men,  but  knew 
that  they  were  good  only  for  playthings, 
and  had  strength  of  will  to  keep  them  in 
their  place.     James    thought    no  one   so 
wise  as  himself,  and  was  not  without  dis- 
cernment of  intellectual  defect  in  fasci- 
nating personages;  but  knowledge,  here 
and  elsewhere,  was  not,  in  James,  synony- 
mous with  power.     Against    Somerset  he 
appears    to    have   fairly    maintained    his 
mental   independence  ;    but  Villiers,    far 
more    brilliant,    ambitious,     and    daring 
than  Carr,  was  resolutely  bent  on    mak- 
ing  him  a   slave  in    all    respects.     That 
Buckingham  was  a   fool  is  as  certain   as 
that   his  sovereign    was  ;    but  as    James 
was  a  wise  fool,  Buckingham  was  a  fool 
of  genius.     Felton's  knife  put  an  end  to 
him  before    the  nature  and  reach  of  his 
capacity  could  be  finally  estimated.    That 
his   figure  was    handsome  and    his    face 
beautiful ;  that  he  was  splendidly  accom- 
plished and  that   his  manners   were  cap- 
tivating;   that    his    courage    was  steady 
and  placid  in  the  moment  of  general  dan- 
ger, and   foolhardy  when   only    his   own 
life  was  at  stake  ;  that  he  was' active,  ad- 
venturous, and  speculative,  in  the    style 
of   the  old  English    voyagers;  —  all  this 
may  be  regarded  as    proved.     He  enter- 
tained  schemes    of    conquest    in    South 
America,   which  he  got  Gustavus    Adol- 
phus  to  sanction,  and  on  which  Cromwell, 
who  became  possessed    of   his  papers,  is 
thought  to  have  founded  an    expedition. 
Equally   certain  is  it   that  he    was  vain, 
unprincipled,  irascible  ;    that    his  prodi- 
gality was  outrageous  ;  that  his  arrogance 
and  audacity  verged  on  lunacy.     Writers 
speak  of    his  white    velvet    dress,  hung 
with    diamonds    to  the   value  of    eighty 
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thousand  pounds,  which  he  shook  from 
him  in  his  path,  as  a  lion  shakes  the  dew- 
drops  from  his  mane.  Such  a  lion  among 
ladies  was  likely  to  be  "a  most  dreadful 
thing."  Buckingham,  the  beautiful,  mad- 
ly arrogant  Englishman,  when  he  and 
Charles,  on  their  way  to  Spain,  mingled 
in  the  society  of  the  French  Court,  dared 
to  throw  love-glances  at  the  young 
French  queen  ;  and  thus  drew  upon 
himself  the  dangerous  frown  of  Riche- 
lieu. When  lion  meets  lion,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  conflict.  The  Cardinal,  whose 
fine  genius  seems  to  have  had  the  advan- 
tage (with  a  view  to  success)  of  being  as 
untrammelled  by  religious  scruples  as 
that  of  Frederick  or  that  of  Voltaire, 
was  himself  a  lover  of  his  queen.  His 
sacred  character  as  a  bishop,  his  emi- 
nence as  a  theologian,  would  lend  ex- 
quisite flavour  and  piquancy  to  such  for- 
bidden fruit.  The  queen  is  understood  to 
have  been  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
having  fascinated  the  two  most  fascinating 
and  prominent  men  in  France  and  Eng- 
land respectively.  All  things  are  said  to 
be  lawful  in  love,  and  Richelieu,  who  was 
seven  years  older  than  Buckingham,  and 
now  no  longer  that  dapper  ecclesiastic, 
that  "creature  of  porcelain,"  *  whose  am- 
bition had  first  found  wings  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French  pueen-mother,  abso- 
lutely forbade  his  rival,  after  the  friends 
had  gone  on  their  way,  to  reenter 
France.  The  destructive  wrath  of  Buck- 
ingham, prompting  him  to  make  his  way 
into  France  at  the  sword-point  and  force 
the  world  to  own  that  he,  not  Richelieu, 
was  the  better  man,  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  political  evolution  of  the 
time. 

Such  was  the  Buckingham  with  whom, 
after  having  seen  and  remarked  at  the 
French  Court  the  vivacious,  dark-eyed, 
captivating  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  Spain  in  quest  of  the 
Infanta.  When  Jack  and  Tom  turned 
up  in  Madrid,  the  excitement  among 
the  Spaniards  was  great.  Charles  had 
touched  the  romantic  nerve  of  the  people, 
and  it  vibrated  in  vivid  response.  To  a 
lover  so  frank  and  intrepid  what  could  be 
denied  .-*  Philip  declared  that  he  would 
put  his  daughter  into  Charles's  arms,  and 
that,  if  the  pope  refused  his  sanction  to 
the  match,  it  should  be  dispensed  with. 
Bristol  was  satisfied  that  the  prospect  of 
success  was  good.  Then  Buckingham 
spoiled  all.  Jealous  of  Bristol,  insolent 
to  the  Spaniards,  acting  as  a  petulant  and 

*  Michelet, 


capricious  fool,  he  resolved  to  defeat  the 
projected  match.  The  facile  Charles  was 
persuaded  that  he  was  being  played  upon, 
and  that  the  delay  which  occurred  was  due 
to  Spanish  treachery.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Philip  and  his  ministers  were  falsely 
accused,  and  that  Buckingham  frustrated 
the  negotiation  from  pique  and  passion  ; 
but  when  the  duke  returned  to  England, 
bringing  back  the  prince,  and  it  became 
known  that  he  had  been  the  chief  actor 
in  the  business,  Buckingham  rose  to 
the  zenith  of  popularity.  The  joy  of  all 
classes  at  receiving  back  Charles  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  of  popish  Spain 
was  unbounded.  Such  a  clamouring  and 
cackling  of  delight  from  shore  to  shore 
of  England,  especially  in  the  loyal  city  of 
London  !  As  if  the  affections  and  hopes 
of  all  the  hens  in  the  farmyard  had  been 
embarked  with  one  adventurous  duckling 
on  the  horse-pond,  and  now  the  inesti- 
mable creature  was  once  more  safe  on 
land  !  If  we  were  now  to  receive  back 
the  Prince  of  Wales  after  having  been 
sealed  up  for  a  winter  in  the  polar  ice, 
we  could  not  make  greater  fools  of  our- 
selves. 

Our  ancestors  called  themselves  free, 
and  in  a  deep  sense  were  so.  They  un- 
derstood that  no  king  had  a  right  to- 
crumple  up  the  written  law  in  the  shut 
fist  of  a  despotic  will.  The  prerogative: 
of  the  Crown  was,  they  vaguely  con- 
ceived, the  blazon  and  the  buckler  of  the- 
people.  But  an  anointed  king  was  for- 
them  a  sacred  personage.  There  was- 
something  supernatural  about  him.  Su- 
perstition was  still  a  colossal  power,  even 
in  Protestant  countries  ;  men  believed  ia- 
witchcraft  and  astrology  as  firmly  as  we- 
believe  in  dividends  ;  and  royal  touch  was- 
still  held  to  be  potent  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy. In  its  noblest  form  Shakespeare 
entertained  this  reverence  for  kings,  and: 
expressed  it  perfectly  and  imperishably- 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "  divinity  that  doth' 
hedge  a  king."  If  you  would  realize  the 
difference  between  the  antique  England 
of  the  Jacobean  period  and  the  England 
of  the  Victorian  age,  read  Macaulay's 
impatiently  contemptuous  sketch  of 
James,  and  then  turn  to  the  following 
lines,  in  which  Shakespeare,  who  was  a 
subject  first  of  Elizabeth  and  then  of 
James,  eulogizes  both  :  — 

As  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix,, 
Her  ashes  new-create  another  heir, 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself  ; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour,. 
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Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she 

was, 
And  so  stand  fixed  :  peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror, 
That  were  the  servants  of  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him. 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.     He  shall 

flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that,  in 
these  lines,  Shakespeare  was  a  mere  Court 
flatterer.  The  reverence  for  kings  that 
pervades  his  historical  plays  was  infi- 
nitely deeper  than  Court  flattery.  What 
he  wrote  about  James  was  as  natural, 
becoming,  and  right,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
generation,  as  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
written  about  Queen  Victoria  is  in  the 
eyes  of  ours.  If  Shakespeare  had  told 
James  that  his  throne  was  "broad-based 
upon  the  people's  will,"  he  would  either 
have  received  some  serious  mark  of  the 
royal  displeasure,  or,  if  James  had  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  best  mood,  would  have 
been  sent  for  and  treated,  on  his  knees, 
to  a  sputtering  lecture,  an  hour  long,  on 
the  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
the  Lord's  anointed,  while  courtiers  stood 
round  in  gaping  admiration  and  arch- 
ibishops  declared  in  lowly  accents  that  the 
•cascade  of  nonsense  was  inspired  by  God, 

James  welcomed  back  Charles  and 
Buckingham  with  transports  of  delight. 
•*'  I  wear  Steenie's  pict^  re,"  wrote  the 
slobbering  nondescript,  "  in  a  blue  ribbon 
^under  my  waistcoat  next  my  skin."  But 
;his  days  were  henceforward  to  be  full  of 
•sorrow.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
•extinguish  his  intellect  so  far  as  to  be,  in 
{political  matters,  Buckingham's  uncon- 
:scious  or  happy  slave.  Steenie  had  made 
Baby  Charles  quite  his  own,  and  they 
were  in  a  league  to  keep  James  in  the  dark. 
Their  plan  was  never  to  let  him  be  for 
five  minutes  out  of  sight  of  one  or  both 
of  them.  But  every  ambassador  of  that 
time  who  understood  his  trade  was  a 
master  in  the  art  of  intrigue  ;  and  Mar- 
quis Ynoiosa  and  Don  Carlos  Caloma,  the 
king  of  Spain's  head  men  in  England, 
contrived  to  reach  the  ear  of  James. 
Three  months  long  they  had  watched  for 
an  opportunity,  baffled  by  the  vigilant 
favourite  and  the  cunning  prince.  At 
Jast  Caloma  managed  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Charles  and  Buckingham  in  one 
part  of  a  room  while  Ynoiosa  slipped  a  note 
into  James's  hand,  with  a  glance  doubtless 
that  it  was  to  be  put  into  his  pocket.    The 


Prince  and  Buckingham  were  told  that 
afternoon  that  on  account  of  a  bitter  cold 
and  rheum,  the  King  would  be  confined 
to  his  chamber,  and  could  not  see  them. 
In  the  evening  Carendolet,  secretary  to 
the  Spanish  Legation,  was  introduced 
into  James's  room,  and  assured  him  that 
he,  James,  was  surrounded  by  spies  and 
informers,  that  no  one  dared  to  do  his 
commands  or  to  tender  to  him  advice, 
except  by  the  permission  of  Buckingham  ; 
in  one  word,  that  Buckingham  was  king. 
James  promised  secresy,  and  next  day, 
when  Charles  and  the  duke  met  him  as 
he  drove  in  his  coach,  he  took  in  his  son 
but  shut  the  door  against  the  favourite. 
His  Majesty  had  escaped,  then  ?  Not  he. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  shifty,  eloquent 
Welsh  Williams,  —  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  and  alert  to 
make  the  most  of  both  worlds, — had 
Carendolet's  mistress  in  his  pay.  The 
secretary  told  the  mistress,  and  the  mis- 
tress told  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop 
told  the  prince,  and  the  prince  told  Buck- 
ingham, and  James  was  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  emancipating 
himself  from  the  yoke  of  his  poor  slave 
and  dog  by  an  ironically  sympathetic 
question  from  said  slave  as  to  that  rheum 
with  which  he  had  been  troubled  the 
other  evening. 

For  intrigue  was  one  of  the  arts  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  that  reli- 
gious age.  The  meshwork  in  which  it 
encircled  personages  of  importance  was 
complicated  in  its  ramifications  and  fine 
in  its  threads.  A  clever  ambassador,  a 
Bristol  for  instance,  would  be  better 
served  by  the  body-guards  of  the  Spanish 
king  than  the  Spanish  king  himself,  would 
have  keys  that  could  open  Philip's  most 
secret  cabinets,  and  would  boast  that  he 
could  furnish  James  with  copies  of  docu- 
ments before  they  were  read  by  Philip  in 
council.  The  most  fervently  pious  men, 
the  Puritan  Cromwell  for  example,  would 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  maxim,  licet 
uti  altera  peccato^  would  dispense  the 
necessary  pieces  of  silver  to  the  domestic 
Judas,  and  would  leave  the  conscientious 
question  to  the  latter.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  liberal-minded  Charles  II., 
conning  the  lessons  of  adversity  in  thread- 
bare coat  in  Holland,  would  testify  his 
filial  affection  by  having  Dr.  Dorislaus, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  trial  of  his 
father,  assassinated.  And  so  the  endless 
tragi-comedy,  act  after  act,  went  on,  and 
the  whirligig  of  time  kept  moving,  and  at 
length  a  free  press  and  Baron  Reuter 
began  to  manage  the  intelligence  depart- 
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ment  for  irresistible  opinion,  without,  it 
may  be  hoped,  much  need  of  h'ars,  assas- 
sins, and  traitors,  and  surely,  with  com- 
parative advantage  to  all  parties. 

James  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  yoke  of  Buckingham,  but  it  galled 
him  to  the  quick.  The  Earl  of  Bristol, 
eclipsed  and  supplanted  by  the  duke,  had 
returned  from  Spain,  and  a  persuasion 
had  gradually  diffused  itself  that  the  na- 
tion had  been  misled  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish-match  project. 
Having  nursed  that  project  as  a  pet  lamb 
in  his  bosom,  James  learned  with  feel- 
ings which  may  be  imagined  that  it  had 
been  frustrated  in  mere  capricious  wil- 
fulness by  Buckingham.  Knowing  how 
deeply  James  had  valued  the  Spanish 
alliance,  Bristol  doubtless  calculated  that 
Charles  and  the  favourite  could  not  per- 
manently hoodwink  him,  and  hoped  that 
the  duke  would  fall  and  that  himself 
would  regain  power.  He  knew  that  James 
could  not  dispense  with  a  favourite,  but 
his  notion,  strange  to  say,  was  that  Som- 
erset, a  convicted  murderer,  might  return 
to  Court  in  that  capacity.  James  actually 
had  a  secret  interview  with  Somerset.  It 
was  believed  by  close  observers  at  the 
time  that  Buckingham  held  his  place  by 
an  extremely  precarious  tenure.  The 
unhappy  king  was  the  centre  of  a  coil  of 
inextricable  intrigues,  Buckingham  plot- 
ting against  Somerset,  Bristol  plotting 
against  Buckingham,  Baby  Charles  and 
Steenie  plotting  against  the  dear  dad  and 
gossip  ;  Spanish  interest,  French  interest 
of  the  Court  and  Richelieu  party,  French 
interest  of  the  Huguenot  party,  interest 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  interest  of  the 
Puritans  and  patriots  of  England,  all  pull- 
ing and  wrestling  and  whirling  as  in  de- 
lirious dance  round  James.  It  was  enough 
to  tease  a  poor  old  nondescript  wise  fool 
to  death.  Volumes  might  be  written  to 
trace  the  conflicting  influences  and  de- 
scribe the  warring  passions  of  the  scene  ; 
but  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  can- 
dle ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
oblivion,  which,  like  death,  is  often  kind, 
has  spread  over  the  whole  its  pall. 

The  main  historical  facts  which  it  is 
important  for  us  to  note  are,  first,  that 
the  Court  was  steadily  growing  in  un- 
popularity during  the  last  years  of  James's 
reign  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  unpopu- 
larity directed  itself  more  against  Buck- 
ingham and  Charles  than  against  the 
king.  The  popularity  which  the  duke 
had  earned  by  bringing  back  Charles  un- 
married from  Spain  was  short-lived.  It 
was    whispered  that,  whatever   might  be 


his  motives  for  opposing  the  Spanish 
match,  they  implied  no  dislike  of  popery, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  in  Spain  declared 
himself  prepared  to  become,  if  need  were, 
a  Papist.  He  was  soon  the  best-hated 
man  in  England,  and  the  prince,  inti- 
mately associated  with  him,  could  not  but 
share  his  unpopularity.  The  most  impor- 
tant consideration  of  all,  however,  to  ex- 
plain the  coldness  with  which  the  nation 
regarded  Charles's  accession  to  the 
throne,  is  that  he  identified  himself  more 
closely  than  his  father  with  certain  theo- 
logical influences  and  tendencies,  now 
coming  prominently  into  view,  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  regarded  with 
unmeasured  hostility. 

We  may  shut  the  book  of  England's 
history  in  those  years  unless  we  appre- 
hend the  interest  taken  in  theological 
questions.  That  interest  was  fervent  and 
universal.  Landed  proprietors,  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  nay,  apprentices  and  farm- 
labourers  cared  more  about  abstract  the- 
ological propositions  than  people  now 
care  about  big  loaf  or  free  breakfast 
table.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
a  fact  which  will  be  questioned  by  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
period,  from  the  writings  of  Owen,  Bax- 
ter, and  Milton  down  to  street  broadsides 
and  municipal  petitions,  that  the  theology 
which  had  been  embraced  with  passionate 
intensity  by  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people,  was  that  which  can  be  briefly  and 
practically  described  as  absorbing,  be- 
yond any  other  theological  scheme,  the 
human  into  the  Divine.  The  fundamen- 
tal position  of  Puritan  theology  was  that 
defined  by  St.  Paul  when  he  represents 
God  as  the  potter  and  man  as  the  clay. 
This  will  now  strike  most  readers  as  a 
doctrine  of  utter  slavishness  ;  but  all  can 
understand  that,  if  attainment  of  infinite 
benefit  and  escape  from  inexpressible 
calamity  were  believed  to  be  connected 
with  absolute  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  a  resistance  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  this  conviction  would  be  pre- 
sented by  those  entertaining  it  to  any 
attempt  to  prevent  them  from  submitting 
themselves  implicitly  to  God.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  in 
history,  that  under  no  influence  does  man 
become  more  terrible  as  a  force  than 
when  he  feels  himself  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God.  Take  three  historic 
names,  with  all  they  stand  for,  to  prove 
this  fact, —  the  Hebrew  David,  Mahomet, 
Cromwell.  The  Puritan,  ever  in  the 
great  Taskmaster's  eye,  penetrated  with 
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the  faith  that  his  whole  individuality  was 
taken  possession  of  by  God,  presented  a 
front  of  fierce  opposition  to  the  Papist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Arminian  on 
the  other.  The  Papist  put  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  between  the  soul  and  God  ; 
the  Puritan  would  hear  of  no  created 
mediator.  The  Arminian  ventured  to 
assert,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed 
Church  itself,  the  rights  of  the  human 
personality  ;  the  Puritan  recognized  es- 
sentially but  one  right,  one  fate,  for  the 
finite  being,  to  be  irradiated  with  God  as 
light,  or  to  be  consumed  by  God  as  fire. 
In  the  history  of  spiritual  civilization  and 
of  European  progress,  Arminius  and  his 
followers  take  an  honoured  place  as 
daring  to  stem  the  current  of  tendency 
in  their  time,  and  to  maintain,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  that  the  clay,  if  it 
ceases  to  be  clay  and  becomes  human, 
has  a  personality  not  to  be  extinguished 
by  God  himself,  a  personality  involving 
rights  which,  if  justice  admits  of  any 
definition  whatever,  can  be  pleaded 
against  power  even  when  infinite.  But 
religion,  if  it  has  often  been  expanded 
and  ennobled  by  an  infusion  of  philoso- 
phy, has  invariably  been  thereby  weak- 
ened as  a  force  ;  and  whatever  Arrain- 
ianism  may  have  done  to  promote  in  the 
largest  sense  the  liberty  of  the  human 
spirit,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  cause 
of  practical  freedom,  as  against  priest  or 
despot,  was  in  the  seventeenth  century 
mainly  vindicated  by  the  inexorable  de- 
termination of  the  Puritans  to  be  untram- 
melled in  obeying  the  law  of  their  God. 
Assailed  by  the  Puritans,  the  Arminians 
leant  naturally  upon  the  State  for  protec- 
tion, and  while  the  historian  of  philosophy 
classes  them  as  advocates  of  freedom, 
the  historian  of  constitutional  liberty 
must  pronounce  them  politically  ser- 
vile. Moderating  their  jealousy  of  the 
civil  power,  they  moderated  also  their 
hatred  of  the  Papacy,  and  naturally  cast 
in  their  lot  with  those  Protestants  who 
had  least  objection  to  the  doctrine,  ritual, 
and  episcopal  government  of  the  old 
Church. 

If  the  importance  of  these  statements 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  been  appreciated,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  a  great  point  for  James, 
in  respect  of  popularity,  that  his  theology 
was  Puritan,  and  that  it  was  a  strong 
point  against  Charles  that  he  allied  liim- 
self  from  the  first  with  the  Romanizing 
and  Arminian  party.  James's  brain  had 
been  taken  possession  of  in  his  youth  by 


the  Augustinian  system  of  theology  as 
repromulgated  by  the  greater  Augustine 
of  Geneva.  He  came  from  Scotland  sound 
as  a  bell  on  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  ; 
and  so  late  as  1618  his  representatives  in 
the  Synod  of  Dort  were  instructed  to 
side  with  the  Calvinists.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  he  much  preferred  bishops  to 
presbyters,  and  that  the  English  Puritans 
gained  no  favour  in  his  eyes  by  remind- 
ing him  of  those  Caledonian  ecclesiastics 
who,  whatever  their  faults,  were  never 
accused  of  sycophancy.  They  had  told 
James  that  he  was  "  Christ's  silly  vassal," 
and  lectured  him  and  snubbed  him  with- 
out mercy.  No  doubt  they  told  him  also 
that  he  was  the  Lord's  anointed,  and 
James  had  wit  enough  to  extract  a  good 
deal  out  of  this.  The  prophet  Samuel, 
striving  to  check  the  monarchical  tenden- 
cies of  the  degenerating  Jews,  warned 
them  that,  once  their  king  was  anointed, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
him  however  afflictive  he  might  be. 
James  knew  he  had  been  anointed,  felt 
that  he  was  afflictive,  and  asked  whether 
any  subject  pretending  to  logic  could 
dispute  the  duty  of  submitting  to  him  ? 
The  "  stubborn  kirk  "  clung  to  its  notions 
as  to  the  supreme  right  of  the  people, 
and  would  lend  no  countenance  to  des- 
potic theories.  It  was  heaven  for  James, 
after  having  been  called  a  silly  vassal  by 
gaunt  presbyters  in  serge,  to  be  told  by 
surpliced  prelates  that  he  spake  as  an 
angel  of  God.  But  so  long  as  his  bishops 
said  this,  he  liked  them  to  be  theologi- 
cally in  sympathy  with  the  Reformation, 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

While  Puritan  theology  reigned  in 
Court  and  Church,  the  Puritan  revolu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  was  a  religious  revo- 
lution—  and  its  central  force  was  reli- 
gious—  was  impossible.  Revolutions 
are  not  made  by  trifles  ;  men  do  not  shed 
their  blood  for  tolerabiles  ineptia. 
Neither  the  bishops  nor  the  ceremonies 
would  have  occasioned  civil  war,  if  they 
had  continued  to  stand  for  that  for  which 
they  stood  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
in  the  early  days  of  James.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  irreconcilable  breach  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Scottish  Kirk.  English  archbishops 
could  find  admiring  audiences  north  of 
Tweed,  and  young  Mr.  Laud,  preaching 
at  Oxford,  got  himself  sharply  rebuked 
by  his  University  superiors  for  his  new- 
fangled high-Anglican  notions,  so  well 
fitted  to  sow  dissension  between  the 
Church  of  England  and    the    Reformed 
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Churches.  John  Knox,  though  he  re- 
fused a  bishopric,  had  been  prevented 
by  no  scruple  of  conscience  from  minis- 
tering in  an  Episcopal  church.  The 
symbols  about  which  the  Puritans  fought 
had  been  of  comparatively  small  conse- 
quence until  they  became  typical,  or 
were  believed  to  have  become  typical,  of 
the  main  issue  between  Rome  and  the 
Reformers.  The  Church  seemed  to  be 
once  more  interposing  between  God  and 
the  soul,  and  the  palladium  of  Protestant- 
ism to  be  in  danger.  "  Some  men,"  says 
Hume,  "of  the  greatest  parts  and  most 
extensive  knowledge  that  the  nation  at 
this  time  produced  could  not  enjoy  any 
peace  of  mind  because  obliged  to  hear 
prayers  offered  up  to  a  Divinity  by  a 
priest  covered  with  a  white  linen  vest- 
ment." As  if  one  should  appraise  in 
money  worth  the  thin  pole  and  torn  rag 
around  which  men  bleed  in  battle,  and 
wonder  how  they  can  sell  their  lives  for 
ninepence ! 

The  man  to  whom  the  portentous 
change  which  had  taken  place  was  chiefly 
due  has  been  already  named.  William 
Laud  was  about  thirty  years  old  when 
James  came  to  England,  but,  though  he 
was  already  possessed  with  the  idea 
which  has  given  him  a  place  in  history, 
he  did  not,  for  many  years,  occupy  a 
highly  important  position.  His  advance 
was  s'low  but  sure.  No  man  ever  under- 
stood better  than  he  the  art  of  stooping 
to  conquer  and  cringing  to  subdue. 
Bishop  Williams,  possessed  of  a  random 
generosity  which  enabled  him  to  do  a 
kindness  "to  men  he  despised,  held  out 
his  hand  to  L-iud  and  helped  the  "  urchin  " 
to  Court.  Williams  had  intrigued  boldly 
and  shiftily,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
favour  of  Buckingham,  and  had  probably 
reckoned  on  making  the  haughty  duke 
his  friend  ;  but  the  brilliant,  wily  Welsh- 
man found  himself  sharply  repelled, 
while  Laud,  who  seems  never  to  have 
suggested  to  Buckingham  that  he  was 
anything  but  his,  the  duke's,  humble 
slave,  "  became,"  says  Abbott,  "  the  only 
inv/ard  counsellor  with  Buckingham,  sit- 
ting with  him  sometimes  privately  for 
whole  hours."  Laud  stepped  as  softly  as 
an  incarnate  idea  ;  which,  indeed,  he  was 
—  the  Anglican  idea  in  flesh.  Consumed 
by  his  one  passion,  he  knew  no  friend- 
ship, no  mere  mundane  fidelity  or  grati- 
tude. He  undermined  his  .benefactor 
Williams,  and  sent  him  first  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  country  diocese  and  then  to  the 
Tower.  Buckingham  and  Charles  never 
imagined  that  they  were  being  dominated 


by  Laud,  but  the  influence  of  the  idea 
stole  over  them,  and  for  Charles  it  be- 
came an  enthusiasm,  an  inspiration,  a 
doom.  Laud,  in  the  cast  of  his  theology, 
was  an  Arminian  and  a  Roman.  He  be- 
lieved in  episcopacy  by  divine  right,  in 
the  radical  difference  between  clergy  and 
laity,  in  the  mystic  efficacy  of  sacerdotal 
functions  and  sacramental  rites.  He  at- 
tached immense  importance  to  the  sym- 
bolism and  ceremonial  of  worship. 

The  sagacity  which  lay,  hidden  but  in- 
destructible, amid  heaps  of  topsy-turvy 
rubbish  behind  James's  goggle  eyes,  told 
him  that  Laud  was  dangerous,  and  Stee- 
nie  and  Baby  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
before  James,  the  wise  man,  yielded,  and 
James,  the  fool,  took  Laud  into  compara- 
tive favour.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that 
the  ecclesiastic  made  way  considerably 
with  the  old  king.  Buckingham's  mother 
was  a  Papist;  it  was  arranged  that  Laud 
should  lay  siege  to  her.  He  engaged,  in 
her  presence,  in  controversy  with  Jesuit 
Fisher,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  exquisite  advantages  of  his  sys- 
tem ;  how  it  had  all  the  attractions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  none  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  Reformed  Churches  ;  how 
it  disallowed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic  in  England,  but  exalted  the 
native  primate  and  the  native  king;  how 
it  rejected  sundry  errors  of  the  Romish 
theology,  and  yet  afforded  the  stay  of 
Church  authority  to  diffident  souls,  and 
priestly  succour  and  absolution  to  those 
who  trembled  at  the  thought  of  immedi- 
ate intercourse  with  God.  Here  was  a 
plan  for  reconciling  discrepancies,  for 
solving  problems  that  seemed  insoluble  ! 
Could  James  but  accept  it,  he  might 
smite  Jack  Presbyter  hip  and  thigh,  from 
the  Dan  of  Church  government  unto  the 
Beersheba  of  dogma.  The  lady  declared 
herself  converted.  It  seems  probable 
that,  betweeen  the  date  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  and  his  death,  James  learned  to 
look  with  much  less  alarm  and  repug- 
nance on  Laud  than  he  had  previously 
done  ;  but  the  change  would  not  be  ob- 
served by  the  body  of  the  people,  whereas 
the  devotion  of  Charles  to  Laud  and 
Arminianism  was  undisguised. 

Though  Bristol,  Somerset,  Ynoiosa  and 
company  were  skilful  intriguers,  and 
though  James  was  painfully  sensible  of  his 
enslavement,  Buckingham  and  Charles 
prevailed,  and  he  never  escaped  their 
tutelage.  To  the  last  his  subjects  toler- 
ated him,  or  more  than  tolerated  him. 
He  got  credit  for  what  was  good  in  him, 
and  Buckingham   was   debited  with  the 
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failures  of  the  Government.  The  na- 
tional pride  was  grievously  wounded  by 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition 
despatched  in  1624  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.  We  may  be  very  sure  that 
both  as  a  man  of  peace  and  a  wise  fool 
James  had  in  his  heart  distrusted  and 
disliked  the  enterprise,  and  when  it 
failed,  this  would  be  remembered.  The 
calamity  had  been  great  and  ignomini- 
ous. Twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  under  command  of  the  re- 
nowned Count  Mansfeldt  had  embarked. 
When  they  reached  the  French  coast, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land.  Sailing 
for  Holland,  they  were  there  also  bidden 
to  stand  off.  While  they  tossed  on  the 
grey  seas  that  chafe  against  the  Dutch 
dykes,  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
the  men  sickened  and  died.  The  Eng- 
lish at  home  shuddered  at  hideous  de- 
tails of  corpses  washed  ashore  and  eaten 
by  hogs.  Half  the  army  having  perished, 
a  landing  was  effected,  but  the  force  was 
now  too  weak  to  accomplish  anything 
decisive.  In  pacific  enterprises  into 
which  James  really  threw  his  heart,  he 
has  been  successful.  His  policy  in  con- 
nection with  the  "plantation"  of  Ulster 
was  judicious  and  public-spirited.  There 
was  something  about  him  personally 
which,  in  spite  of  his  repulsive  charac- 
teristics, must  have  been  likable.  He 
was  sprightly,  fond  of  anything  like  a 
joke,  never  moody  or  morose.  His 
verses  on  the  expedition  of  Buckingham 
and  Charles  to  Spain  are  vivacious,  and 
the  versifier  was  fifty-six  years  old.  Far 
from  intelligently  or  steadily  kind- 
hearted,  he  was  in  an  extreme  degree 
.r^Z-hearted,  and  a  reputation  for  soft- 
heartedness  goes  far  with  the  crowd. 
Scott's  delineation  of  him  in  the  "  For- 
tunes of  Nigel "  is  as  trustworthy  as  the 
best  history,  and  when  we  leave  the 
garrulous  matchmaker  over  his  cock-a- 
leekie,  we  feel  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  get  up  indignation  against  so  ami- 
ably preposterous  a  tyrant.  We  must  say, 
however,  that,  unless  his  portrait  by 
Vandyke  is  a  mere  lie,  he  could  on  some 
occasions  look  dignified  enough.  The 
Londoners  called  him  old  Jemmy,  laughed 
at  him,  grumbled  at  him,  endured  him, 
and  when,  in  1625,  he  died,  were  inclined 
to  be  furious  with  Buckingham  for  hav- 
ing, as  they  imagined,  murdered  him. 
The  idea  is  not  so  extravagantly  absurd 
as  it  may  appear  to  this  generation  ;  it 
was  entertained  by  clever  men  at  the 
time,  for  there  were  shrewd  observers 
.who  believed  that  James  would  by  a  des- 
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perate  effort  rid  himself  of  the  duke,  and 
Buckingham  was  not  a  man  to  be  scrupu- 
lous in  extremity  ;  but  we  may  safely  be- 
lieve that  the  king  had  no  fouler  play 
than  that  of  being  worried  to  death  by 


vexation  and  intrigue. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER    X. 

THE   SNARES   OF   LONDON. 

If  Mr.  Harry  Trelyon  was  bent  on  go- 
ing to  the  devil,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
he  went  a  quiet  way  about  it.  On  the 
warm  and  close  evening  of  a  summer's 
day  he  arrived  in  London.  A  red  smoke 
hung  about  the  western  sky,  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses  ;  the  thoroughfares 
that  were  in  shadow  were  filled  with  a 
pale  blue  mist  ;  the  air  was  still  and 
stifling — very  different  from  that  which 
came  in  at  night  from  the  sea  to  the  gar- 
dens and  cottages  of  Eglosilyan.  He 
drove  down  through  these  hot  and  crowd- 
ed streets  to  an  hotel  near  Charing  Cross 
—  an  old-fashioned  little  place  much  fre- 
quented by  west-country  people,  who 
sometimes  took  rooms  there  and  brought 
their  daughters  up  for  a  month  or  so  of 
the  season,  at  which  time  no  other  guests 
could  obtain  admission.  At  ordinary 
times,  however,  the  place  was  chiefly  ten- 
anted by  a  few  country  gentlemen  and  a 
clergyman  or  two,  who  had  small  sitting- 
rooms,  in  which  they  dined  with  their 
families,  and  in  which  they  drank  a  glass 
of  something  hot  before  going  to  bed  at 
night  after  coming  home  from  the  theatre. 

Harry  Trelyon  was  familiar  with  the 
place  and  its  ways,  and  the  traditions  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  having  inva^ 
riably  come  to  it  ;  and,  following  in  their 
footsteps,  he,  too,  obtained  a  private  sit- 
ting-room as  well  as  a  bedroom,  and 
then  he  ordered  dinner.  It  was  not 
much  in  the  way  of  a  banquet  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  determined  to  go  to 
the  devil.  It  consisted  of  a  beefsteak 
and  a  pint  of  claret  ;  and  it  was  served 
in  a  fairly-sized,  old-fashioned,  dimly-lit 
room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of  that 
very  substantial  sort  that  is  warranted  to 
look  dingy  for  a  couple  of  generations. 
He  was  attended  by  a  very  old  and 
shrunken  waiter,  whose  white  whiskers 
were  more  respectable  than  his  shabby 
clothes.  On  his  first  entrance  into  the 
room  he  had  looked  at  the  young  man 
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who,  in  a  rough  shooting -suit  was 
stretched  out  at  full  length  in  an  easy- 
chair  ;  and,  in  answering  a  question,  he 
had  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

"  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  "  the 
lad  said. 

"  Ah,  sir,  there's  no  mistaking  one  o' 
your  family.  I  can  remember  your  grand- 
father, and  your  uncle,  and  your  father  — 
did  you  never  hear,  sir,  that  I  was  a  wit- 
ness for  your  father  at  the  police  court  ?" 

"  What  row  was  that .'' "  the  young 
gentleman  asked,  showing  his  familiarity 
with  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  the  Trel- 
yons  were  of  a  rather  stormy  character. 

"  Why,  sir,"  the  old  man  said,  warm- 
ing up  into  a  little  excitement,  and  un- 
consiously  falling  into  something  like 
the  provincial  accent  of  his  youth,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  was  in  the  hotel  at  the  time  — 
yes,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  you  was 
a  little  chap  then,  and  had  gone  to  bed. 
Well,  maybe  I'm  wrong  —  'tis  a  good 
few  years  agone.  But,  anyhow,  your  fa- 
ther and  that  good  lady  your  mother, 
they  were  acoming  home  from  a  theatre  ; 
and  there  was  two  or  three  young  fellers 
on  the  pavement —  I  was  the  porter  then, 
sir  —  and  I  think  that  one  of  'em  called 
out  to  the  other,  '  Well,  here's  a  country 
beauty,'  or  some  such  cheek.  But,  any- 
how, 'your  father,  sir,  he  knocks  him 
aside,  and  takes  his  good  lady  into  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  and  then  they  was  for 
follerin'  of  him,  but  as  soon  as  she  was 
inside,  then  he  turns,  and  there  was  a 
word  or  two,  and  one  of  'em  he  ups  with 
a  stick,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  I  can't 
stand  aby  and  see  three  or  four  set  on  one 
gentleman  ; '  but  lor  !  sir  —  well,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  —  but  before  I  could 
make  a  step,  there  was  two  of  'em  lyin' 
on  the  pavement — clean,  straight  down, 
sir,  with  their  hats  running  into  the  street 
-^  and  the  other  two  making  off  as  fast 
as  they  could  bolt  across  the  square.  Oh, 
lor,  sir,  wa'n't  it  beautiful  !  And  the  way 
as  your  father  turned  and  says  he  to  me 
with  a  laugh  like,  '  Tomlins,'  says  he, 
*  you  can  give  them  gentlemen  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  when  they  ask  for  it ! ' 
And  the  magistrate,  sir,  he  was  a  real 
sensible  gentleman,  and  he  give  it  hot  to 
these  fellers,  for  they  began  the  row,  sir, 
and  no  mistake  ;  but  to  see  the  way  they 
went  down  —  lor,  sir,  you  can't  believe 
it!" 

"Oh,  can't  I,  though  ?"  Master  Harry 
said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  ''Don't 
you  make  any  mistake.  1  say,  what  did 
you  say  your  name  was  ?  " 


"  My  name,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  sud- 
denly sinking  from  the  epic  heights, 
which  had  lent  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  his 
face,  down  to  the  ordinary  chastened  and 
respectful  bearing  of  a  waiter,  "  my  name, 
sir,  in  the  hotel  is  Charles  ;  but  your  good 
father,  sir,  he  knowed  my  name,  which  is 
Tomlins,  sir." 

"Well,  look  here,  Tomlins,"  the  boy 
said,  "  you  go  and  ask  the  landlady  to  give 
you  a  holiday  this  evening,  and  come  in 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me." 

"  Oh,  lor,  sir,"  the  old  waiter  said, 
aghast  at  the  very  notion,  "  I  couldn't  do 
that.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  your  place  —  I'll  get 
you  a  better  one,"  the  lad  said,  with  a 
sort  of  royal  carelessness.  "I'll  get  you 
a  place  down  in  Cornwall.  You  come 
and  help  our  butler  —  he's  a  horrid  old 
fool.  When  I  come  of  age,  I  mean  to 
build  a  house  there  for  myself.  No,  I 
think  I  shall  have  rooms  in  London  — 
anyhow,  I'll  give  you  loo/.  a  year." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No,   sir,  thank  you    very  much,  sir. 
I'm  too  old  to  begin  again.     You  want  a 
younger  man  than  me.     Beg  your  pardon, , 
sir,  but  they're  ringing  for  me." 

"  Poor  old  beggar  !  "  said  Trelyon  to 
himself,  when  the  waiter  had  left  the 
room  ;  "  I  wonder  if  he's  married,  and  if 
he's  got  any  kids  that  one  could  help. 
And  so  he  was  a  witness  for  my  father. 
Well,  he  sha'n't  suffer  for  that." 

Master  Harry  finished  his  steak  and 
his  pint  of  claret  ;  then  he  lit  a  cigar,  got 
into  a  hansom,  and  drove  up  to  a  street 
in  Seven  Dials,  where  he  at  length  dis- 
covered a  certain  shop.  The  shutters 
were  on  the  windows,  and  a  stout  old 
lady  was  taking  in  from  the  door  the  last 
of  the  rabbit-hutches  and  cages  that  had 
been  out  there  during  the  evening. 

"  You're  Mrs.  Finch,  ain't  you  ?  "  Trel- 
yon said,  making  his  way  into  the  shop, 
which  was  lit  inside  by  a  solitary  jet  of 
gas. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  looking  up 
at  the  tall  young  man  in  the  rough  shoot- 
ing-costume and  brown  wideawake. 

"Well,  my  name's  Trelyon,  and  I'm 
come  to  blow  you  up.  A  pretty  mess 
you  made  of  that  flumingo  for  me  —  why, 
a  bishop  in  lawn  sleeves  couldn't  have 
stuffed  it  worse.  Where  did  you  ever 
see  a  bird  with  a  neck  like  a  corkscrew  .'* 
—  and  when  I  opened  it  to  put  it  straight, 
then  I  found  out  all  your  tricks,  Mrs. 
Finch." 
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"But  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Finch, 
smiling  blandly,  "  it  ain't  our  line  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  Well,  I'd  advise  you  to  get  somebody 
else  next  time  to  stuff  for  you.  However, 
I  bear  you  no  malice.  You  show  me 
what  you've  got  in  the  way  of  live  stock  ; 
and  if  you  take  fifty  per  cent,  off  your 
usual  prices,  I'll  let  the  corkscrew  fla- 
mingo go." 

A  minute  thereafter  he  was  being  con- 
ducted down  some  very  dark  steps  into  a 
subterranean  cellar  by  this  stout  old  wo- 
man, who  carried  a  candle  in  front  of  him. 
Their  entrance  into  this  large,  dismal, 
and  strangely  filled  place  —  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  a  grating  looking  up  to 
the  street  —  awoke  a  profound  commo- 
tion among  the  animals  around.  Cocks 
began  to  grow,  suddenly  awakened  birds 
fluttered  up  and  down  their  cages,  paro- 
quets and  cockatoos  opened  their  sleepy 
eyes  and  mechanically  repeated  "  Pretty 
Poll  !  "  and  "  Good-night  !  good-night  !  " 
Even  the  rabbits  stared  solemnly  from 
behind  the  bars. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  said 
Trelyon  to  his  guide,  pointing  to  a  rail- 
way milk-can  which  stood  in  the  corner, 
nearly  filled  with  earth. 

"  A  mole,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Finch  ;  "  it  is 
a  plaything  of  one  of  my  boys  ;  but  I 
could  let  you  have  it,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
curiosity  that  way." 

"  Why,  bless  you,  I've  had  'em  by  the 
dozen.     I  don't  know  how  many  I've  let 
escape  into  our  kitchen -garden,  all  with  a 
string  tied  to   their  leg.     Don't  they  go 
down  a  cracker  if  you  let  'em  loose  for  a 
second  !      I    should    say  that   fellow   in 
there  was  rather  disgusted  when  he  came  ■ 
to   the   tin,  don't  you  think  ?      Got   any  { 
cardinals,  Mrs.  Finch  ?     I  lost  every  one  j 
o'  them  you  sent  me." 

"  Dear,  dear  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Finch, 
showing  very  great  concern. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  say  that.  Every 
one  o'  them,  and  about  forty  more  birds 
besides  before  I  found  out  what  it  was  — 
an  infernal  weasel  that  had  made  its  way 
into  the  rockwork  of  my  aviary,  and 
there  he  lived  at  his  ease  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  just  killing  whatever  he  chose, 
and  the  beggar  seemed  to  have  a  fancy 
for  the  prettiest  birds.  I  had  to  p-:ll  the 
whole  place  to  pieces  before  I  found  him 
out  —  and  there  he  was,  grinning  and 
snarling  in  a  corner.  By  Jove  !  didn't  I 
hit  him  a  whack  with  a  stick  I  had  ! 
There  were  no  more  birds  for  him  in  this 
world." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Finch's  husband 
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and  two  of  her  small  boys  came  down- 
stairs ;  and  very  soon  the  conversation 
on  natural  history  became  general,  each 
one  anxious  to  give  his  experiences  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  observed, 
even  if  his  travels  had  carried  him  no 
further  than  Battersea  Reaches.  Master 
Harry  forgot  that  he  had  left  a  hansom 
at  the  door.  There  was  scarcely  an  ani- 
mal in  this  dungeon  that  he  did  not  ex- 
amine ;  and  when  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  it  was  considerably  past  eleven 
o'clock,  he  found  himself  the  owner  of 
about  as  much  property  as  would  have 
filled  two  cabs.  He  went  up-stairs,  dis- 
missed the  hansom,  and  got  a  four- 
wheeler,  in  which  he  deposited  the  vari- 
ous cages,  fish-globes,  and  what  not  that 
he  had  bought ;  and  then  he  drove  off  to 
his  hotel,  getting  all  the  waiters  in  the 
place  to  assist  in  carrying  these  various 
objects  tenderly  up-stairs.  Thus  ended 
his  first  evening  in  London,  the  chief 
result  of  which  was  that  his  sitting-room 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  bird- 
catcher's  window. 

Next  forenoon  he  walked  up  into  Hyde 
Park  to  have  a  look  at  the  horses. 
Among  the  riders  he  recognized  several 
people  whom  he  knew  —  some  of  them, 
indeed,  related  to  him  —  but  he  was  care- 
ful to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

"  Those  women,"  he  said  to  himself,  in 
a  sensible  manner,  "don't  want  to  recog- 
nize a  fellow  who  has  a  wideawake  on. 
They  would  do  it,  though,  if  you  pre- 
sented yourself  ;  and  they  would  ask  you 
to  lunch  or  to  tea  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
you'd  find  yourself  among  a  lot  of  girls, 
all  with  their  young  men  about  them,  and 
the  young  men  would  wonder  how  the 
dickens  you  came  to  be  in  a  shooting- 
coat  in  London." 

So  he  pursued  his  way,  and  at  length 
found  himself  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
He  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  staring  at  the 
lions  and  tigers,  imagining  all  sorts  of  in- 
cidents as  he  looked  at  their  sleepy  and 
cruel  eyes,  and  wondering  what  one 
splendid  fellow  would  do  if  he  went  down 
and  stroked  his  nose.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction also  of  seeing  the  animals  fed, 
and  he  went  round  with  the  man,  and 
had  an  interesting  conversation  with  him. 

Then  he  went  and  had  some  luncheon 
himself,  and  got  into  talk  with  the  ami- 
able young  lady  who  waited  on  him,  who 
expressed  in  generous  terms,  with  a  few 
superfluous  /;'s,  the  pleasure  which  she 
derived  from  going  to  the  theatre. 

"  Oh,  do  you  like  it?"  he  said  care- 
lessly ;  "  I  never  go.     I  always  fall  asleep 
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—  country  habits,  you  know.  But  you 
get  somebody  to  go  with  you,  and  I'll 
send  you  a  couple  of  places  for  to-morrow 
night,  if  you  like." 

"  I  think  I  could  get  some  one  to  take 
me,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  pretty 
little  simper. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  you  could,"  he 
said,  bluntly.     "  What's  your  name  ?  " 

He  wrote  it  down  on  one  of  his  own 
cards,  and  went  his  way. 

The  next  place  of  entertainment  he 
visited  was  an  American  bowling-alley  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  a 
highly  respectable  place  to  which  gentle- 
men resorted  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
a  refined  sort  of  skittles.  Master  Harry 
merely  wanted  to  practise,  and  also  to 
stretch  his  arms  and  legs.  He  had  just 
begun,  however,  to  send  the  big  balls 
crashing  into  the  pins  at  the  further  end 
of  the  long  alley,  when  the  only  visitor  in 
the  place — a  sailor-looking  person,  with 
a  red  face,  who  was  smoking  a  very  elab- 
orate meerschaum  —  offered  to  play  a 
game  with  him. 

"  All  right,"  said  Trelyon. 

"  For  a  couple  of  bob  ? "  says  the 
stranger. 

"Do  you  mean  two  shillings?"  asks 
the  young  man,  calmly  looking  down 
upon  the  person  with  the  red  face  ;  for, 
of  course,  Harry  Trelyon  never  used 
slang. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  much  in- 
difference, as  he  selected  one  of  the  balls. 

They  played  a  game,  and  Trelyon  won 
easily.  They  played  another,  and  again 
he  won.  They  played  a  third,  and  still 
he  won. 

"  Oh,  let's  play  for  a  sovereign,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  I'm 
going." 

Well,  this  did  not  at  all  seem  to  suit 
his  opponent,  who  became  rather  demon- 
strative in  manner.  He  did  not  like  gen- 
tlemen coming  in  to  win  money,  without 
giving  a  fellow  a  chance  of  winning  it 
back.     At  this,  Trelyon  turned  suddenly 

—  he  had  not  yet  put  on  his  coat  —  and 
said  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  won't  play 
any  more,  but  I'll  knock  the  head  off  you 
in  two  minutes,  if  that'll  suit  you  better." 

The  gentleman  with  the  red  face  paused 
for  a  minute.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
nasty  temper.  He  looked  at  the  build  of 
the  young  man  ;  he  also  observed  that 
one  of  the  assistants  was  drawing  near  ; 
and  still  he  said  nothing.  Whereupon 
Master  Harry  quietly  put  on  his  coat,  lit 


a  cigar,  gave  a  friendly  nod  to  his  late 
opponent,  and  walked  out. 

In  this  wise  he  lounged  about  London 
for  a  day  or  two,  looking  in  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  examining  new  breechloaders  in 
shops  in  St.  James's  Street,  purchasing 
ingenuities  in  fishing-tackle,  and  very 
frequently  feeding  the  ducks  in  the  Ser- 
pentine with  bread  bought  of  the  boys 
standing  round.  It  was  not  a  very  lively 
sort  of  existence,  he  found.  Colonel 
Ransome  had  left  for  Scotland  on  the 
very  day  before  his  arrival  in  London,  so 
that  peaceable  and  orderly  means  of  get- 
ting that  dowry  for  Wenna  Rosewarne 
were  not  at  hand ;  and  Master  Harry, 
though  he  was  enough  of  a  devil-may- 
care,  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the 
Jews  for  the  money  until  he  was  driven 
to  that.  Colonel  Ransome,  moreover, 
had  left  his  constituents  unrepresented 
in  the  House  during  the  last  few  days  of 
the  session,  and  had  quietly  gone  off  to 
Scotland  for  the  12th,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  when  he  might  return. 
Meanwhile  young  Trelyon  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  whatever  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes  he  could  find  in  London,  until 
he  got  a  little  tired. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  struck  him  one  even- 
ing, as  a  happy  relief,  that  he  would  sit 
down  and  write  to  Wenna  Rosewarne. 
He  ordered  in  pens,  ink,  and  paper  with 
much  solemnity  ;  and  then  he  said  to  the 
old  waiter  — 

"Tomlins,  how  do  you  spell  're- 
triever'?" 

"  I  ain't  quite  sure,  sir,"  Tomlins  said. 

Whereupon  Master  Harry  had  to  begin 
and  compose  that  letter  vvhich  we  have 
already  read,  but  which  cost  him  an 
amount  of  labour  not  visible  in  the  lines 
as  they  stand.  He  threw  away  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper  before  he  even  mastered 
a  beginning ;  and  it  was  certainly  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  he  had  produced  a 
copy  which  more  or  less  satisfied  him. 
Mr.  Roscorla  noticed  at  once  the  pains 
he  had  taken  with  the  writing. 

Then  in  due  course  came  the  answer  ; 
and  Master  Harry  paused  with  much  sat- 
isfaction to  look  at  the  pretty  handwriting 
on  the  envelope  —  he  did  not  often  get 
letters  from  young  ladies.  The  contents, 
however,  did  not  p!ease  him  quite  so 
much.     They  were  these  :  — 

"  Eglosilyan,  August  3,  18 — , 

"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon,  —  Thank  you 
very  much  for  giving  me  your  beautiful 
dog.  I  shall  take  great  care  of  him,  and  if 
you  want  him  for  the  shooting  you  can 
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have  him  at  any  time.  But  I  am  surprised 
you  should  write  to  me  when  I  hear  that 
you  have  not  written  to  your  own  relatives, 
and  that  they  do  not  even  know  where 
you  are.  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
should  be  so  careless  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  I  am  sure  it  is  thoughtlessness 
rather  than  selfishness  on  your  part ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  them  at  once. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  just  called,  and  I  have 
given  him  your  address. 

"  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Wenna  Rosewarne." 

Harry  Trelyon  was  at  once  vexed  and 
pleased  by  this  letter ;  probably  more 
vexed  than  pleased,  for  he  threw  it  im- 
patiently on  the  table,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  She's  always  reading  lectures  to 
people,  and  always  making  a  fuss  of  noth- 
ing. She  was  meant  for  a  Puritan  —  she 
should  have  gone  out  in  the  Mayfiy  to 
America." 

Mayfly  for  Mayflower  was  perhaps  a 
natural  mistake  for  a  trout-fisher  to  make  ; 
but  Master  Harry  was  unaware  of  it.  He 
passed  on  to  more  gloomy  fancies.  What 
was  this  parson  about  that  he  should 
come  enquiring  for  his  address  of  Wenna 
Rosewarne  ?  How  had  he  found  out  that 
she  knew  it  ? 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  this 
won't  do.  I  must  go  down  to  Cornwall. 
And  if  there  are  any  spies  pushing  their 
noses  into  my  affairs,  let  'em  look  out  for 
a  tweak,  that's  all !  " 

CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  TWO  PICTURES. 

"  Oh,  Mabyn,"  Wenna  called  out  in 
despair,  "you  will  have  all  my  hair  down. 
Have  you  gone  quite  mad  }  " 

"Yes,  quite,"  the  younger  sister  said, 
with  a  wild  enjoyment  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Wenna,  he's  gone,  he's  gone,  and  he's 
gone  to  get  you  an  emerald  ring  !  Don't 
you  know,  you  poor  silly  thing,  that 
green's  forsaken,  and  yellow's  fore- 
sworn }  " 

"Well,  Mabyn,"  the  elder  sister  said, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  "you  are  the 
wickedest  girl  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  won- 
der I  am  not  angry  with  you." 

At  this  moment  they  were  returning  to 
Eglosilyan  along  the  Launceston  high- 
way; and  far  away  behind  them,  on  the 
road  that  crosses  the  bleak  and  lofty 
moors,  the  dog-cart  was  faintly  visible 
which  was  taking  Mr.  Roscorla  on  his 
first  stage  towards  London.  He  had 
driven  the  two   sisters   out  for  about  a 
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mile,  and  now  they  were  going  back  ;  anc 
Mabyn  was  almost  beside  herself  witl 
delight  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  hei 
sister  had  shown  no  great  grief  at  his 
going.  Their  parting,  indeed,  had  been 
of  a  most  unromantic  kind,  much  to  the 
relief  of  both.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  rather 
late  ;  and  Wenna  devoted  her  last  words 
to  impressing  on  him  that  he  must  have 
something  to  eat  in  Launceston  before 
going  down  to  the  Plymouth  train.  Then 
she  bade  him  make  haste,  and  said  good- 
bye with  a  kindly  smile  on  her  face,  and 
away  he  went. 

"  Mabyn,"  she  said  in  a  mysterious 
voice,  which  stopped  her  sister's  pulling 
her  about,  "do  you  think  —  now  do  you 
really  think — Mr.  Pavy  would  lend' us 
his  boat  ? " 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  the  other  one  cried, 
"  do  let  us  have  the  boat  out  !  Do  you 
know  that  the  whole  air  seems  clear  and 
light  since  Mr.  Roscorla  has  gone  .?  I 
should  like  to  thank  everybody  in  the 
world  for  being  so  kind  as  to  take  him 
away.  Wenna,  I'll  run  you  to  Basset 
Cottage  for  half  a  crown  !  " 

"  You  ! "  said  the  elder  sister,  with 
great  contempt.  "  I'll  run  you  to  the  mill 
for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  No,  Wenna —  Basset  Cottage,  if  yoUv^ 
like,"   said    Mabyn,    sturdily  ;    and    witliJ^| 
that  both   the  girls   set  out,  with   their^H 
heads  down,  in  a  business-like   fashion 
that  showed  there  was  very  little  the  mat- 
ter with  their  lungs. 

"  Oh,  Mabyn  !  "  said  Wenna,  suddenly  ; 
and  then  both  of  them  found  that  they 
had  very  nearly  run  into  the  arms  of  a 
clergyman  —  an  elderly,  white-haired, 
amiable-looking  gentleman,  who  was 
rather  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill.  Mabyn, 
looked  frightened,  and  then  laughed  ;  but 
Wenna,  with  her  cheeks  very  red,  went 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"Well,  girls,"  he  said,  "you  needn't?, 
stop  running  for  me  —  a  capital  exercise^;| 
a  capital  exercise,  that  young  ladies  iaj 
town  don't  have  much  of.  And  as  for 
you,  Wenna,  you've  plenty  of  work  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  you  know  —  nothing 
better  than  a  good  race,  nothing  better." 

"  And  how  is  your  little  granddaughter 
this  morning,  Mr.  Trewhella  ? "  said 
Wenna,  gently,  with  her  cheeks  still 
flushed  with  the  running. 

"  Ah  !  well,  poor  child,  she  is  much 
about  the  same  ;  but  the  pincushion  is 
nearly  finished  now,  and  your  name  is  on 
it  in  silver  beads,  and  you  are  to  come 
and  have  tea  with  her  as  soon  as  you  can, 
that  she  may  give  it  to  you.     Dear,  dear  ! 
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she  was  askinnj  her  mother  yesterday 
whether  the  beads  would  carry  all  her 
love  to  you,  for  she  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble herself.  Well,  good-bye,  girls  ;  don't 
you  be  ashamed  of  having  a  race  togeth- 
er," with  which  the  kindly-faced  clergy- 
man resumed  his  task  of  ascending  the 
hill,  and  the  two  girls,  abandoning  their 
racing,  walked  quickly  down  to  the  har- 
bour, to  see  if  they  could  persuade  the 
silent  and  surly  Mr.  Pavy  to  let  them 
have  his  boat. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Roscorla  drove  along 
the  silent  highway  in  George  Rose- 
warne's  dog-cart,  and  in  due  time  he 
reached  Launceston.  and  took  the  train 
for  Plymouth.  He  stayed  in  Plymouth 
that  night,  having  some  business  to  do 
there  ;  and  next  morning  he  found  him- 
self in  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  tearing 
along  the  iron  rails  towards  London. 

Now  it  was  a  fixed  habit  of  Mr.  Ros- 
corla to  try  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to 
a  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  his 
relations  with  the  people  and  things 
around  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  left  vague  and  nebulous,  even 
as  regarded  a  mere  sentiment  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  got  clear 
away  from  Eglosilyan  and  the  life  there 
since  the  beginning  of  his  engagement, 
he  calmly  set  about  defining  the  position 
in  which  he  stood  with  regard  to  Wenna 
Rosewarne. 

There  were  a  few  unsatisfactory  mat- 
ters to  dispose  of.  'In  the  first  place,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  little  hypocrisy  in  his 
bearing  towards  her  ;  and  he  would  not 
have  minded  the  hypocrisy  —  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  anybody  was  quite  honest 
—  but  that  the  necessity  for  it  made  him 
impatient.  Besides,  might  she  not  re- 
proach him  afterwards  when  she  found  it 
out,  and  consider  herself  aggrieved,  and 
grow  sulky  ? 

But  the  chief  matter  for  discontent 
that  he  had  was  the  probable  wonder  of 
the  world  over  the  fact  that  he  meant  to 
marry  an  innkeeper's  daughter.  All  the 
world  could  not  know  the  sufficient  rea- 
sons he  had  advanced  to  himself  for  that 
step  ;  nor  could  they  know  of  the  very 
gradual  way  in  which  he  had  approached 
it.  Every  one  would  consider  it  as  an 
abrupt  and  ludicrous  act  of  folly  ;  his 
very  kindest  friends  would  call  it  an  odd 
freak  of  romance.  Now  Mr.  Roscorla 
felt  that  at  his  time  of  life  to  be  accused 
of  romance  was  to  be  accused  of  silliness  ; 
and  he  resolved  that,  whenever  he  had  a 
chance,  he  would  let  the  people  know 
that   his   choice   of    Wenna   Rosewarne 
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was  dictated  by  the  most  simple  and  com- 
monplace arguments  of  prudence,  such 
as  would  govern  the  conduct  of  any  sane 
man. 

He  resolved,  too,  that  he  would  clearly 
impress  on  Harry  Trelyon  —  whom  he 
expected  to  see  at  Nolans's  —  that  this 
project  of  marriage  with  Miss  Rosewarne 
was  precisely  what  a  man  of  the  world 
placed  in  his  position  would  entertain. 
He  did  not  wholly  like  Master  Harry. 
There  was  an  ostentatious  air  of.  youth 
about  the  young  man.  There  was  a 
bluntness  in  his  speech,  too,  that  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  courtesy.  Nor  did 
he  quite  admire  the  off-handed  fashion 
in  which  Harry  Trelyon  talked  to  the 
Rosewarnes,  and  more  especially  to  the 
girls  ;  he  wished  Miss  Wenna  Rosewarne, 
at  least,  to  be  treated  with  a  little  more 
formality  and  respect.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  endeavour  to  remain  good 
friends  with  this  ill-mannered  boy,  for 
reasons  to  be  made  apparent. 

When  he  arrived  at  Nolans's  Hotel,  he 
took  a  bedroom  there,  and  then  sent  in  a 
card  to  Harry  Trelyon.  He  found  that 
young  gentleman  up  on  a  chair,  trying  to 
catch  a  Virginian  nightingale  that  had  es- 
caped from  one  of  the  cages ;  and  he- 
nearly  stumbled  over  a  tame  hedgehog; 
that  ran  pattering  over  the  carpet,  be- 
cause his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  couple 
of  very  long-eared  rabbits  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair.  Master  Harry  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him  until  the  bird  was  caught  ; 
then  he  came  down,  shook  hands  with 
him  carelessly,  and  said  — 

"  How  odd  you  should  stumble  in  here  ! 
Or  did  Wenna  Rosewarne  tell  you  I  was 
at  Nolans's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Rosewarne  did,"  said  Mr, 
Roscorla.  "  You  have  quite  a  menagerie 
here.     Do  you  dine  here  or  down-stairs  ?  " 

"Oh  !  here,  of  course." 

"I  thought  you  might  come  and  dine 
with  me  this  evening  at  my  club.  Five 
minutes'  walk  from  here  you  know.  Will 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  if  you  don't  mind  this  el- 
egant costume." 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  precisely  the  person 
to  mind  the  dress  of  a  man  whom  he  was 
taking  into  his  club  ;  but  he  was  very  well 
aware  that,  whatever  dress  young  Trel- 
yon wore,  no  one  could  mistake  him  for 
anything  else  than  a  gentleman.  He  was 
not  at  all  averse  to  be  seen  with  Master 
Harry  in  this  rough  costume  ;  he  merely 
suggested  with  a  smile  that  a  few  feathers 
and  bits  of  thread  might  be  removed  ;, 
and  then,  in  the  quiet   summer  evening^ 
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they  went  outside  and  walked  west- 
ward. 

"  Now  this  is  the  time,"  Mr.  Roscorla 
said,  "  when  Pail  Mall  looks  interesting  to 
me.  There  is  a  sort  of  quiet  and  strong 
excitement  about  it.  All  that  smoke  there 
over  the  club  chimneys  tells  of  the  cook- 
ing going  forward  ;  and  you  will  find  old 
boys  having  a  sly  look  in  at  the  dining- 
room  to  see  that  their  tables  are  all 
right  ;  and  then  friends  come  in,  and 
smooth  out  their  white  ties,  and  have  a 
drop  of  .sherry  and  Angostura  bitters 
while  they  wait.  All  this  district  is  full 
of  a  silent  satisfaction  and  hope  just  now. 
But  I  can't  get  you  a  good  dinner,  Trel- 
yon  ;  you'll  have  to  take  your  chance, 
you  know.  I  have  got  out  of  the  ways  of 
the  club  now  ;  I  don't  know  what  they 
can  do." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  nasty  partickler,"  Trel- 
yon  said,  which  was  true.  "  But  what 
has  brought  you  up  to  London  ?  " 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  rather  an 
awkward  business  one  way.  I  have  got 
a  share  in  some  sugar  and  coffee  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica — I  think  you  know 
that  —  and  you  are  aware  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  niggers  simply  cut  the 
throat  of  the  estates  there.  The  beggars 
won't  work  ;  and  lots  of  the  plantations 
have  been  going  down  and  down,  or 
rather  back  and  back  into  the  original 
wilderness.  Well,  my  partners  here  see  no 
way  out  of  it  but  one  —  to  import  labour, 
have  the  plantations  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  set  in  good  working  order. 
But  that  wants  money.  They  have  got 
•money — I  haven't;  and  so,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  as  to  how 
to  raise  a  few  thousands  to  join  them  in 
'the  undertaking." 

This  piece  of  intelligence  rather  start- 
led Harry  Trelyon.  He  instantly  re- 
called the  project  which  had  brought 
himself  to  London,  and  asked  himself 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  sum 
of  5,000/.  to  Wenna  Rosewarne  merely 
that  it  should  be  transferred  by  her  to 
her  husband,  who  would  forthwith  em- 
bark in  speculation  with  it.  Well,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  do  that  off-hand. 

They  went  into  the  club,  which  was 
near  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  and 
Mr.  Roscorla  ordered  a  quiet  little  dinner, 
the  menu  of  which  was  constructed  with 
a  neatness  and  skill  altogether  thrown 
away  on  his  guest.  In  due  time  Master 
Harry  sat  down  at  the  small  table,  and 
accepted  with  much  indifference  the  deli- 
cacies which  his  companion  had  prepared 
for  him.     But  all  the  same  he  enjoyed  his 


dinner  —  particularly  a  draught  of  ale  h 
had  with  his  cheese  ;  after  vvhich  the  two 
strangers  went  up  to  a  quiet  corner  in  the 
smoking-room,  lay  down  in  a  couple  of 
big  easy-chairs,  and  lit  their  cigirs. 
During  dinner  their  talk  had  mostly  been 
about  shooting,  varied  with  anecdotes 
which  Mr.  Roscorla  told  of  men  about 
town. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Roscorla  becam 
more  communicative  about  his  own 
affairs ;  and  it  seemed  to  Trelyon  that 
these  were  rather  in  a  bad  way.  And  it 
also  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  per- 
haps a  little  meanness  in  his  readiness  to 
give  5,000/.  direct  to  Wenna  Rosewarne, 
and  in  his  disinclination  to  lend  the  same 
sum  to  her  future  husband,  whose  inter- 
ests of  course  would  be  hers. 

"  Look  here,  Roscorla,"  he  said. 
"Honour  bright,  do  you  think  you  can 
make  anything  out  of  this  scheme  ;  or  is 
the  place  like  one  of  those  beastly  old 
mines  in  which  you  throw  good  monejd 
after  bad  ?  "  \ 

Roscorla  answered,  honestly  enough 
—  but  with  perhaps  a  trifle  unnecessary 
emphasis,  when  he  saw  that  the  young 
man  was  inclined  to  accept  the  hint  — 
that  he  believed  the  project  to  be  a  sound 
one  ;  that  his  partners  were  putting  far 
more  money  into  it  than  he  would  ;  that 
the  merchants  who  were  his  agents  in 
London  knew  the  property  and  approved 
of  the  scheme  ;  and  that,  if  he  could 
raise  the  money,  he  would  himself  go  out, 
in  a  few  months'  time,  to  see  the  thing 
properly  started. 

He  did  not  press  the  matter  further 
than  that  for  the  present ;  and  so  their  talk 
drifted  away  into  other  channels,  until  it 
found  its  way  back  to  Eglosilyan,  to  the 
Rosewarnes,  and  to  Wenna.  That  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Roscorla  spoke  of  Wenna 
Trelyon  was  generally  silent  on  that  on 
point. 

"  You    must    not    imagine,"    Roscork 
said,  with  a  smile,  "that  I  took   this  step, 
without  much  deliberation." 

"  So  did  she,  I  suppose,"  Trelyon  sai 
rather  coldly. 

"  Well,  yes.  Doubtless.  But  I  dare 
say  many  people  will  think  it  rather 
strange  that  I  should  marry  an  inn- 
keeper's daughter  —  they  will  think  I 
have  been  struck  with  a  sudden  fit  oi 
idiotic  romance."  1 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  the  lad  said, 
with  nothing  visible  in  his  face  to  tell 
whether  he  was  guilty  of  a  mere  blunder 
or  of  intentional  impertinence.  "  Many 
elderly    gentlemen    marry    their    house- 
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keepers,  and  in  most  cases  wisely  as  far 
as  I  have  seen." 

"  Oh  !  but  that  is  another  thing," 
Roscorla  said,  with  his  face  flushing 
shohtly,  and  inclined  to  be  ill-tempered. 
"  There  is  a  great  difference  :  I  am  not 
old  enough  to  want  a  nurse  yet.  I  have 
chosen  Miss  Rosewarne  because  she  is 
possessed  of  certain  qualities  calculated 
to  make  her  an  agreeable  companion  for 
a  man  like  myself.  I  have  done  it  quite 
deliberately  and  with  my  eyes  open.  I 
am  not  blinded  by  the  vanity  that  makes 
a  boy  insist  on  having  a  particular  girl 
become  his  wife  because  she  has  a  pretty 
face  and  he  wants  to  show  her  to  his 
friends." 

"  And  yet  there  is  not  much  the  matter 
with  Wenna  Rosewarne's  face,"  said 
Trelyon,  with  the  least  suggestion  of  sar- 
casm. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  Roscorla  said, 
"  that  does  not  concern  a  man  who  looks 
at  life  from  my  point  of  view.  Certainly, 
there  are  plainer  faces  than  Miss  Rose- 
warne's. She  has  good  eyes  and  teeth  ; 
and  besides  that  she  has  a  good  figure, 
you  know." 

Both  these  men,  as  they  lay  idling  in 
this  smoking-room,  were  now  thinking  of 
Wenna  Rosewarne,  and  indolently  and 
inadvertently  forming  some  picture  of 
her  in  their  minds.  Of  the  two,  that  of 
Mr.  Roscorla  was  by  far  the  more  accu- 
rate. He  could  have  described  every 
lineament  of  her  face  and  every  article  of 
her  dress,  as  she  appeared  to  him  on  bid- 
ding him  good-bye  the  day  before  on  the 
Launceston  highway.  The  dress  was  a 
soft  light-brown,  touched  here  and  there 
witli  deep  and  rich  cherry  colour.  Her 
face  was  turned  sideways  to  him,  and 
looking  up  ;  the  lips  partly  open  with  a 
friendly  smile,  and  showing  beautiful 
teeth  ;'the  earnest  dark  eyes  fil  ed  with  a 
kindly  regard  ;  the  eyebrows  high,  so 
that  they  gave  a  timid  and  wondering 
look  to  the  face  ;  the  forehead  low  and 
sweet,  with  some  loose  brown  hair  about 
it  that  the  wind  stirred.  He  knew  every 
feature  of  that  face  and  every  varying 
look  of  the  eyes,  whetlier  they  were 
pleased  and  grateful,  or  sad  and  distant, 
or  overbrimming  with  a  humorous  and 
malicious  fun.  He  knew  the  shape  of 
her  hands,  the  graceful  poise  of  her  waist 
and  neck,  the  very  way  she  put  down  her 
foot  in  walking.  He  was  thoroughly 
well  aware  of  the  appearance  which  ihe 
girl  he  meant  to  marry  presented  to  the 
unbiassed  eyes  of  the  world. 

Harry  Trelyon's  mental  picture  of  her 


was  far  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Driven  into  a  corner,  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted to  you  that  Wenna  Rosewarne 
was  not  very  good-looking  ;  but  that 
would  not  have  affected  his  fixed  and  pri- 
vate belief  that  he  knew  no  woman  who 
had  so  beautiful  and  tender  a  face.  For 
somehow,  when  he  thoug'-it  of  her,  he 
seemed  to  see  her,  as  he  had  often  seen 
her,  go  by  him  on  a  summer  morning  on 
her  way  to  church  ;  and  as  the  sweet 
small  Puritan  would  turn  to  him,  and  say 
in  her  gentle  way,  *' Good  morning,  Mr. 
Trelyon,"  he  would  feel  vexed  and 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  found  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  and  be  inclined  to  heave 
it  into  the  nearest  ditch.  Then  she  would 
go  on  her  way,  along  between  the  green 
hedges,  in  the  summer  light  ;  and  the 
look  of  her  face  that  remained  in  his 
memory  was  as  the  look  of  an  angel, 
calm,  and  sweet,  and  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla  in  this 
smoking-room,  "  if  I  go  to  Jamaica,  I 
must  get  married  before  I  start." 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
CRABBE'S   POETRY, 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  George 
Crabbe,  then  a  young  man  of  five  and 
twenty,  put  three  pounds  in  his  pocket 
and  started  from  his  native  town  of  Aid- 
borough  with  a  box  of  clothes  and  a  case 
of  surgical  instruments  to  make  his  for- 
tune in  London.  Few  men  have  attempt- 
ed that  adventure  with  less  promising 
prospects.  Any  sensible  adviser  would 
have  told  him  to  prefer  starvation  in  his 
native  village  to  starvation  in  the  back 
lanes  of  London.  The  adviser  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  vexed,  but  would  not 
have  been  confuted  by  Grabbers  good 
fortune.  We  should  still  recommend  a 
youth  not  to  jump  into  a  river,  though, 
of  a  thousand  who  try  the  experiment  one 
may  happen  to  be  rescued  by  a  benevo- 
lent millionnaire,  and  be  put  in  the  road 
to  fortune.  The  chances  against  Crabbe 
were  enormous.  Literature,  considered 
as  a  trade,  is  a  good  deal  better  at  the 
present  day  than  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  yet  any  one  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
failures  to  the  successes,  would  be  more 
apt  to  quote  Chatterton  than  Crabbe  as  a 
precedent  for  youthful  aspirants.  Crabbe, 
indeed,  might  say  for  himself  that  litera- 
ture was  the  only  path  open  to  him.    His 
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father  was  collector  of  salt  duties  at  Aid- 
borough,  a  position,  as  one  may  imagine, 
of  no  very  great  emolument.  He  had, 
however,  given  his  son  the  chance  of 
acquiring  a  smattering  of  "  scholarship," 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used 
by  the  less  educated  lower  classes.  To 
the  slender  store  of  learning  acquired  in 
a  cheap  country  school,  the  lad  managed 
to  add  such  medical  training  as  could  be 
picked  up  during  an  apprenticeship  in  an 
apothecary's  shop.  With  this  provision 
of  knowledge  he  tried  to  obtain  practice 
in  his  native  town.  He  failed  to  get  any 
patients  of  the  paying  variety.  Crabbe 
was  clumsy  and  absent-minded  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
taste  for  botany,  and  the  shrewd  inhab- 
itants of  Aldborough,  with  that  perverse 
tendency  to  draw  inferences  which  is 
characteristic  of  people  who  cannot  rea- 
son, argued  that  as  he  picked  up  his 
samples  in  the  ditches  he  ought  to  sell 
the  medicines  presumably  compounded 
from  them  for  nothing.  In  one  way  or 
other,  poor  Crabbe  had  sunk  to  the  verge 
of  distress.  Of  course,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  fallen  in  love  and 
engaged  himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
a  young  lady,  apparently  as  poor  as  him- 
self. Of  course,  too,  he  called  Miss 
Elmy  "Mira,"  and  addressed  her  in 
verses  which  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  poet's  corner  of  a  certain  Wheble's 
Magazine.  "  My  Mira,"  said  the  young 
surgeon  in  a  style  which  must  have  been 
rather  antiquated  even  in  Aldborough  — 

My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair 

As  sylvan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale  ; 

As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 
As  fays  who  skim  the  dusky  dale. 

Moreover,  he  won  a  prize  for  a  poem  on 
Hope,  and  composed  an  "  Allegorical 
Fable  "  and  a  piece  called  "  The  Atheist 
Reclaimed  ;  "  and,  in  short,  added, plenti- 
fully to  the  vast  rubbish-heap  of  old- 
world  verses,  now  decayed  beyond  the 
industry  of  the  most  persevering  of 
Dryasdusts.  Nay,  he  even  succeeded  by 
some  mysterious  means  in  getting  one  of 
his  poems  published  separately.  It  was 
called  "  Inebriety,"  and  was  an  imitation 
of  Pope.  Here  is  a  couplet  by  way  of 
sample  :  — 

Champagne  the  courtier  drinks  the  spleen  to 

chase, 
The  colonel  Burgundy  and  Port  his  Grace. 

From  the  satirical  the  poet  diverges  into 
the  mock  heroic ; 


See  Inebriety  !  her  wand  she  waves, 

And  lo  !  her  pale,  and  lo  !  her  purple  slaves. 

The  interstices  of  the  box  of  clothing 
which  went  with  him  from  Aldborough 
to  London  were  doubtless  crammed  v/ith 
much  waste  paper  scribbled  over  with 
these  feeble  echoes  of  Pope's  Satires, 
and  with  appeals  to  nymphs,  muses,  and 
shepherds.  Crabbe  'was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  born  a  generation  after  their 
natural  epoch,  and  was  as  little  accessi- 
ble to  the  change  of  fashion  in  poetry  as 
in  costume.  When,  therefore,  he  finally 
resolved  to  hazard  his  own  fate  and 
Mira's  upon  the  results  of  his  London 
adventure,  the  literary  goods  at  his  dis- 
posal were  already  somewhat  musty  in 
character.  The  year  1780,  in  which  he 
reached  London,  marks  the  very  nadir  of 
English  poetry.  From  the  days  of  Eliz- 
abeth to  our  own  there  has  never  been 
so  absolutely  barren  a  period.  People 
had  become  fairly  tired  of  the  jingle  of 
Pope's  imitators,  and  the  new  era  had 
not  dawned.  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  both 
recently  dead,  serve  to  illustrate  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  most  exquisite  polish 
and  refinement  of  language  has  been  de- 
veloped until  there  is  a  danger  of  ste- 
rility. The  "  Elegy  "  and  the  "  Deserted 
Village  "  are  inimitable  poems  :  but  we 
feel  that  the  intellectual  fibre  of  the  poets 
has  become  dangerously  delicate.  The 
critical  faculty  could  not  be  stimulated 
further  without  destroying  all  sponta- 
neous impulse.  The  reaction  to  a  more 
masculine  and  passionate  school  was 
imminent;  and  if  the  excellent  Crabbe 
could  have  put  into  his  box  a  few  of 
Burns's  lyrics,  or  even  a  copy  of  Cowper's 
"  Task,"  one  might  have  augured  better 
for  his  prospects.  But  what  chance  was 
there  for  a  man  who  could  still  be  con- 
tentedly invoking  the  muse  and  stringing 
together  mechanic  echoes  of  Pole's 
couplets?  How  could  he  expect  to  ^ 
charm  the  jaded  faculties  of  a  generation 
which  was  already  beginning  to  heave 
and  stir  with  a  longing  for  some  fresh 
excitement  ?  For  a  year  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  so  many  rash  literary  ad- 
venturers seemed  to  be  approaching 
steadily.  One  temporary  gleam  of  good 
fortune  cheered  him  for  a  time.  He  per- 
suaded an  enterprising  publisher  to  bring 
out  a  poem  called  "  The  Candidate," 
which  had  some  faint  success,  though 
ridiculed  by  the  reviewers.  Unluckily 
the  publisher  became  bankrupt  and 
Crabbe  was  thrown  upon  his  resources 
—  the    poor   three   pounds   and  box    of 
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surgical  instruments  aforesaid.  How 
lie  managed  to  hold  out  for  a  year  is  a 
mystery.  It  was  lucky  for  him,  as  he 
intimates,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
fate  of  Chatterton,  who  had  poisoned 
himself  just  ten  years  before.  A  Journal 
which  he  wrote  for  Mira  is  published  in 
his  Life,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  feel- 
ings during  three  montlis  of  his  cruel 
probation.  He  applies  for  a  situation  as 
amanuensis  offered  in  an  advertisement, 
and  comforts  himself  on  failing  with  the 
reflection  that  the  advertiser  was  prob- 
ably a  sharper.  He  writes  piteous  letters 
to  publishers  and  gets,  of  course,  the 
stereotyped  reply  with  which  the  most 
amiable  of  publishers  must  damp  the 
ardour  of  aspiring  genius.  The  disap- 
pointment is  not  much  softened  by  the 
publisher's  statement  that  "  he  does  not 
mean  by  this  to  insinuate  any  want  of 
merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of 
attention  in  the  public."  Bit  by  bit  his 
surgical  instruments  go  to  the  pawn- 
brolcer.  When  one  publisher  sends  his 
polite  refusal  poor  Crabbe  has  only  six- 
pence farthing  in  the  world,  which,  by 
the  purchase  of  a  pint  of  porter,  is 
reduced  to  fourpence  halfpenny.  The 
exchequer  fills  again  by  the  disappearance 
of  his  wardrobe  and  his  watch  ;  but  ebbs 
under  a  new  temptation.  He  buys  some 
odd  volumes  of  Dryden  for  three-and- 
sixpence,  and  on  coming  home  tears  his 
only  coat,  which  he  manages  to  patch  tol- 
erably with  a  borrowed  needle  and  thread, 
pretending,  with  a  pathetic  shift,  that 
they  are  required  to  stitch  together  man- 
uscripts instead  of  broadcloth.  And  so 
for  a  year  the  wolf  creeps  nearer  to  the 
door,  whilst  Crabbe  gallantly  keeps  up 
appearances  and  spirits.  And  yet  he 
tries  to  preserve  a  show  of  good  spirits 
in  the  Journal  to  Mira,  and  continues  to 
labour  at  his  versemaking.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
symptom  that  he  is  reduced  to  distract- 
ing his  mind  by  making  an  analysis  of  a 
dull  sermon.  "  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ular in  it,"  he  admits,  but  at  least  it  is 
better,  he  thinks,  to  listen  to  a  bad  ser- 
mon than  to  the  blasphemous  rant  of 
deistical  societies.  Indeed,  Crabbe's 
spirit  was  totally  unlike  the  desperate 
pride  of  Chatterton.  He  was  of  the  pa- 
tient enduring  tribe,  and  comforts  him- 
self by  religious  meditations,  which  are, 
perhaps,  rather  commonplace  in  expres- 
sion, but  when  read  by  the  light  of  the 
distresses  he  was  enduring,  show  a  brave 
and  unembittered  spirit,  not  to  be  easily 
respected  too  highly.     Starvation  seemed 


to  be  approaching ;  or,  at  least,  the 
only  alternative  was  the  abandonment 
of  his  ambition,  and  acceptance,  if  he 
could  get  it,  of  the  post  of  druggist's 
assistant.  He  had  but  one  resource  left  ; 
and  that  not  of  the  most  promising  kind. 
Crabbe,  amongst  his  other  old-fashioned 
notions,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  tradi- 
tional patron.  Johnson  might  have  given 
him  some  hints  upon  the  subject ;  but 
luckih',  as  it  turned  out,  he  pursued  what 
Chesterfield's  correspondent  would  have 
thought  the  most  hopeless  of  all  courses. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  North,  who  was  at  that 
moment  occupied  in  contemplating  the 
final  results  of  the  ingenious  policy  by 
which  America  was  lost  to  England,  and 
probably  consigned  Crabbe's  letter  to  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Then  he  tried  the 
effect  of  a  copy  of  verses,  beginning  — 

Ah !  Shelburne,  blest  with  all  that's  good  or 

great, 
T'  adorn  a  rich  or  save  a  sinking  State. 

He  added  a  letter  saying  that  as  Lord 
North  had  not  answered  him,  Lord  Shel- 
burne would  probably  be  glad  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  starving  apothecary  turned 
poet.  Another  copy  of  verses  v/as  en- 
closed, pointing  out  that  Shelburne's  re- 
puted liberality  would  be  repaid  in  the 
usual  coin  : 

Then  shall  my  grateful  strains  his  ear  rejoice, 

His  name  harmonious  thrill'd  on  Mira's  voice  ; 

Round  the  reviving  bays  new  sweets  shall 
spring, 

And  Shelburne's  fame  through  laughing  val- 
leys ring  ! 

Nobody  can  blame  North  and  Shelburne 
for  not  acting  the  part  of  good  Samari- 
tans. He,  at  least,  may  throw  the  first 
stone  who  has  always  taken  the  trouble 
to  silt  the  grain  from  the  chaff  amidst  all 
the  begging  letters  which  he  has  received, 
and  who  has  never  lamented  that  his 
benevolence  outran  his  discretion.  But 
there  was  one  man  in  England  at  the 
time  who  had  the  rare  union  of  qualities 
necessary  for  Crabbe's  purpose.  Burke 
is  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence  ;  not  only  because  Burke  was 
incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  English 
political  writers,  and  a  standing  refutation 
of  the  theory  which  couples  rhetorical 
excellence  with  intellectual  emptiness, 
but  also  because  he  was  a  man  whose 
glowing  hatred  of  all  injustice  and  sym- 
pathy for  all  suffering  never  evaporated 
in  empty  words.  His  fine  literary  percep- 
tion enabled  him  to  detect  the  genuine 
excellence  which  underlay  the  superficial 
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triviality  of  Crabbe's  verses.  He  discov- 
ered the  genius  where  men  like  North 
and  Shelburne  might  excusably  see  noth- 
ing but  the  mendicant  versifier ;  and  a 
benevolence  still  rarer  than  his  critical 
ability  forbade  him  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science by  the  sacrifice  of  a  five-pound 
note.  When,  by  the  one  happy  thought 
of  his  life,  Crabbe  appealed  to  Burke's 
sympathy,  the  poet   was  desperately  en- 
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poet  had  ever  seen  ;  the  two  men  ha 
long  and  intimate  conversations,  and' 
Crabbe,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  very  keen 
observer  of  character.  And  yet  all  that 
Rogers  and  Moore  could  extract  from  him 
was  a  few  "  vague  generalities."  Moore 
suggests  some  explanation  ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Crabbe  was  one  of  those 
simple,  homespun  characters  whose  inter- 
ests were  strictly  limited  to  his  own 
deavouring  to  get  a  poem  through  the  '  peculiar  sphere.  Burke,  when  he  pleased, 
press.  But  he  owed  fourteen  pounds,  [  could  talk  of  oxen  as  well  as  of  politics, 
and  every  application  to  friends  as  poor  as  !  and  doubtless  adapted  his  conversation 
himself,  and  to   patrons   upon   whom  he  '  to  the  taste  of  the  young  poet.     Probably, 


had  no  claims,  had  been  unsuccessful 
Nothing  but  ruin  was  before  him.  After 
writing  to  Burke  he  spent  the  night  in 
pacing  Westminster  Bridge.  The  letter 
on  which  his  fate  hung  is  the  more  pa- 
thetic because  it  is  free  from  those  ques- 
tionable poetical  flourishes  which  had 
failed  to  conciliate  his  former  patrons. 
It  tells  his  story  frankly  and  forcibly. 
Burke,  however,  was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
was  at  one  of  'the  most  exciting  periods 
of  his  political  career.  His  party  was  at 
last  fighting  its  way  to  power  by  means  of 
the  general  resentment  against  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  their  antagonists.  A 
perfunctory  discharge  of  the  duty  of  char- 
ity would  have  been  pardonable  ;  but  from 
the  moment  when  Crabbe  addressed 
Burke  the  poor  man's  fortune  was  made. 
Burke's  glory  rests  upon  services  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  world  at  large 
than  even  the  preservation  to  the  country 
of  a  man  of  genuine  power.  Yet  there 
are  few  actions  on  which  he  could  reflect 
with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction ;  and 
the  case  is  not  a  solitary  one  in  Burke's 
history.  A  political  triumph  may  often 
be  only  hastened  a  year  or  two  by  the 
efforts  of  even  a  great  leader  ;  but  the 
salvage  of  a  genius  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  hopelessly  wrecked  in  the  deep 
waters  of  poverty  is  so  much  clear  gain 
to  mankind.  One  circumstance  may  be 
added  as  oddly  characteristic  of  Crabbe. 
He  always  spoke  of  his  benefactor  with 
becoming  gratitude  ;  and  many  years 
afterwards  Moore  and  Rogers  thought 
that  they  might  extract  some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  great  author  from  the 
now  celebrated  poet.  Burke,  as  we  know, 
was  a  man  whom  you  would  discover  to 
be  remarkable  if  you  stood  with  him  for 
live  minutes  under  a  haystack  in  a  shower. 
Crabbe  stayed  in  his  house  for  months 
under  circumstances  most  calculated  to 
be  impressive.  Burke  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  reputation  ;  he  was  the 
first  man  of  any  distinction  whom  the 


much  more  was  said  about  the  state  of 
Burke's  farm  than  about  the  prospects  of 
the  Whig  party.  Crabbe's  powers  of  vis- 
ion were  as  limited  as  they  were  keen, 
and  the  great  qualities  to  which  Burke 
owed  his  reputation  could  only  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  sphere  to  which  Crabbe 
never  rose.  His  attempt  to  draw  a  like- 
ness of  Burke  under  the  name  of  "  Euge- 
nius,"  in  the  "  Borough,"  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  would  be  nearly  as  appli- 
cable to  Wilberforce,  Howard,  or  Dr. 
Johnson.  It  is  a  mere  complimentary 
daub,  in  which  every  remarkable  feature 
of  the  original  is  blurred  or  altogether 
omitted. 

The  inward  Crabbe  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  days  what  nature  and  education 
had  already  made  him ;  the  outward 
Crabbe,  by  the  help  of  Burke,  rapidly 
put  on  a  more  prosperous  appearance. 
His  poems  were  published  and  achieved 
success.  He  took  orders  and  found  pa- 
trons. Thurlow  gave  him  loo/.,  and 
afterwards  presented  him  to  two  small 
livings,  growling  out  with  an  oath  that  he 
was  '•  as  like  Parson  Adams  as  twelve  to 
a  dozen."  The  Duke  of  Rutland  appoint- 
ed him  chaplain,  a  position  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  out  of  his 
element.  Further  patronage,  however, 
made  him  independent,  and  he  married 
his  Mira  and  lived  very  happily  ever 
afterwards.  Perhaps,  with  his  old-fash- 
ioned ideas,  he  would  not  quite  have  sat- 
isfied some  clerical  critics  of  the  present 
day.  His  views  about  non-residence  and 
pluralities  seem  to  have  been  lax  for  a 
time  ;  and  his  hearty  dislike  for  dissent 
was  coupled  with  a  general  dislike  for  en- 
thusiasm of  all  kinds.  He  liked  to  ram- 
ble about  after  flowers  and  fossils,  and  to 
hammer  away  at  his  poems  in  a  study 
where  chaos  reigned  supreme.  For 
twenty-two  years  after  his  first  success  as 
an  author,  he  never  managed  to  get  a 
poem  into  a  state  fit  for  publication, 
though  periodical  conflagrations  of  mass- 
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es  of  manuscript  —  too  vast  to  be  burnt 
in  the  chimney  —  testified  to  his  continu- 
ous   industry.     His   reappearance  seems 
to  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  his  desire 
to    send  a   son   to    the    University.     His 
success    was    repeated,    though   a   new 
school  had  arisen  which  knew  not  Pope. 
The  youtli  who  had  been  kindly  received 
by  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson,  came 
back  from  his   country  retreat   to  be  lio- 
nized at   Holland  House,  and   be  petted 
by  Brougham    and   Moore,  and    Rogers, 
and   Campbell,  and  all  the  rising  lumi- 
naries.    He    paid   a   visit  to    Scott   con- 
temporaneously  with    George    IV.,    and 
pottered  about   the  queer  old  wynds  and 
closes  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  preferred 
to   the    New   Town,   and    apparently   to 
Arthur's    Seat,  with    a   judicious   caddie 
following   to    keep  him  out  of   mischief.  I 
A  more  tangible  kind  of  homage  was  the  ' 
receipt   of   3,000/.   from   Murray  for    his 
Tales  of  the  Hall,  which  so  delighted  him  | 
that   he    insisted    on    carrying    the    bills  : 
loose  in    his  pocket  till   he  could   showj 
them  "  to  his  son  John  "  in  the  country.  J 
There,  no  doubt,  he  was    most  at  home  ;  j 
and    his    parishioners   gradually  became 
attached    to   their  "Parson  Adams,"    in  I 
spite  of  his  quaintnesses  and  some  man-  | 
ful    defiance    of     their    prejudices.     AIL 
women  and   children  loved  him,  and   he 
died   at  a  good  old    age    in    1832,  having' 
lived    into  a  new   order   in    many  things,  | 
and  been  as  little  affected  by  the  change 
as  most  men.     The  words  with  which  he  , 
concludes  the  sketch  of  the  Vicar  in  his 
"  Borough  "  are  not  inappropriate  to  him- 
self :  — 

Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in.  | 

The  peculiar  homeliness   of   Crabbe's ' 
character   and    poetry  is    excellently  hit 
oft   in    the  Rejected  Addresses,  and  the ' 
lines  beginning  j 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer       j 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire,  ! 

are  probably  more  familiar  to  the  present 
generation  than  any  of  the  originals.  \ 
"  Poj)e  in  worsted  stockings  "  is  the  title  ' 
hit  off  for  him  by  Horace  Smith,  and  has  ' 
about  the  same  degree  of  truth  as  most  I 
smart  sayings  of  the  kind.  The  "  worsted  ! 
stockings "  at  least  are  characteristic. ! 
Crabbe's  son  and  biographer  indicates ' 
some  of  the  surroundings  of  his  father's  I 
early  life  in  a  description  of  the  uncle,  a 
Mr.  Tovell,  with  whom  the  poet's  wife, ' 
the  Mira  of  his  Journal,  passed  her^ 
youth.     He  was  a  sturdy  yeoman,  living 


in  an  old  house  with  a  moat,  a  rookery, 
and  fish-ponds.  The  hall  was  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  stair- 
case was  of  black  oak,  slippery  as  ice, 
with  a  chiming  clock  and  a  barrel-organ 
on  the  landing-places.  The  handsome 
drawing-room  and  dining-rooms  were 
only  used  on  grand  occasions,  such  as 
the  visit  of  a  neighbouring  peer.  Mrs. 
Tovell  jealously  reserved  for  herself  the 
duty  of  scrubbing  these  state  apartments, 
and  sent  any  servant  to  the  right-about 
who  dared  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon 
them.  The  family  sat  habitually  in  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  by  a  huge  open 
chimney,  where  the  blaze  of  a  whole  poK 
lard  sometimes  eclipsed  the  feeble  glim- 
mer of  the  single  candle  in  an  iron 
candlestick,  intended  to  illuminate  Mrs. 
Tovell's  labours  with  the  needle.  Mas- 
ters and  servants,  with  any  travelling 
tinker  or  ratcatcher,  all  dined  together, 
and  the  nature  of  their  meals  has  been 
described  by  Crabbe  himself  : 

But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the 

cook  ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them 

stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food  ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
]>eneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 

then,  the  poet  goes  on  to  intimate, 
squeamish  persons  might  feel  a  little  un- 
comfortable. After  dinner  followed  a 
nap  of  precisely  one  hour.  Then  bottles 
appeared  on  the  table,  and  neighbouring 
farmers,  with  faces  rosy  with  brandy, 
drifted  in  for  a  chat.  One  of  these  he- 
roes never  went  to  bed  sober,  but  scan- 
dalized all  teetotallers  by  retaining  all  his 
powers  and  coursing  after  he  was  ninety. 
Bowl  after  bowl  of  punch  was  emptied, 
and  the  conversation  took  so  convivial  a 
character  that  Crabbe  generally  found  it 
expedient  to  withdraw,  though  his  son, 
who  records  these  performances,  was 
held  to  be  too  young  to  be  injured,  and 
the  servants  were  too  familiar  for  their, 
presence  to  be  a  restraint. 

It  was  in  this  household  that  the  poet 
found  his  Mira,  Crabbe's  own  father 
was  apparently  at  a  lower  point  of  the 
social  scale  ;  and  during  his  later  years 
took  to  drinking  and  to  flinging  dishes 
about  the  room  whenever  he  was  out  of 
temper.  Crabbe  always  drew  from  the 
life  ;  most  of  his  characters  might  have 
joined  in  his  father's  drinking  bout,  or 
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told  stories  over  Mr.  Tovell's  punch- 
bowls. Doubtless  a  social  order  of  the 
same  kind  survived  till  a  later  period  in 
various  corners  of  the  island.  The  Tov- 
ells  of  to-day  get  their  fashions  from 
London,  and  their  labourers,  instead  of 
dining  with  them  in  their  kitchen,  have 
taken  to  forming  unions  and  making 
speeches  about  their  rights.  If,  here  and 
there,  in  some  remote  nooks  we  find  an 
approximation  to  the  coarse,  hearty, 
patriarchal  mode  of  life,  we  regard  it  as 
a  naturalist  regards  a  puny  modern  rep- 
tile, the  representative  of  gigantic  lizards 
of  old  geological  epochs.  A  sketch  or 
two  of  its  peculiarities,  sufficiently  soft- 
ened and  idealized  to  suit  modern  tastes, 
forms  a  picturesque  background  to  a 
modern  picture.  Some  of  Miss  Bronte's 
rough  Yorkshiremen  would  have  drunk 
punch  with  Mr.  Tovell ;  and  the  farmers 
in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  are  representa- 
tives of  the  same  race,  slightly  degener- 
ate, in  so  far  as  they  are  just  conscious 
that  a  new  cause  of  disturbance  is  setting 
into  the  quiet  rural  districts.  Dandie 
Dinmont  again  is  a  relation  of  Crabbe's 
heroes,  though  the  fresh  air  of  the  Chev- 
iots and  the  stirring  traditions  of  the  old 
border  life  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
more  practical  colouring.  To  get  a  real- 
istic picture  of  country  life  as  Crabbe 
saw  it,  we  must  go  back  to  Squire  West- 
ern or  to  some  of  the  roughly  hewn 
masses  of  flesh  who  sat  to  Hogarth. 
Perhaps  \\.  may  be  said  that  Miss  Austen's 
exquisite  pictures  of  the  more  polished 
society,  which  took  the  waters  of  Bath, 
and  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
implies  a  background  of  coarser  manners 
and  more  brutal  passions,  which  lay  out- 
side her  peculiar  province.  The  question 
naturally  occurs  to  social  philosophers, 
whether  the  improvement  in  the  external 
decencies  of  life  and  the  wider  intellect- 
ual horizon  of  modern  days  implies  a 
genuine  advance  over  the  rude  and  home- 
ly plenty  of  an  earlier  generation.  I  re- 
fer to  such  problems  only  to  remark  that 
Crabbe  must  be  consulted  by  those  who 
wish  to  look  upon  the  seamy  side  of  the 
time  which  he  describes.  He  very  soon 
dropped  his  nymphs  and  shepherds,  and 
ceased  to  invoke  the  idyllic  muse.  In 
his  long  portrait-gallery  there  are  plenty 
of  virtuous  people,  and  some  people  in- 
tended to  be  refined  ;  but  features  indic- 
ative of  coarse  animal  passions,  brutal- 
ity, selfishness,  and  sensuality  are  drawn 
to  the  life,  and  the  development  of  his 
stories  is  generally  determined  by  some 
of  the  baser  elements  of  human   nature. 
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"Jesse  and  Colin"  are  described  in  one 
of  the  Tales  ;  but  they  are  not  the  Jesse 
and  Colin  of  Dresden  china.  They  are 
such  rustics  as  ate  fat  bacon  and  drank 
"heavy  ale  and  new  ;  "  not  the  imaginary 
personages  who  exchanged  amatory  civ- 
ilities in  the  old-fashioned  pastorals  ridi- 
culed by  Pope  and  Gay. 

Crabbe's  rough  style  is  indicative  of 
his  general  temper.  It  is  in  places  at 
least  the  most  slovenly  and  slipshod  that 
was  ever  adopted  by  any  true  poet.  The 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  had 
simply  to  copy,  without  attempting  the 
impossible  task  of  caricaturing.  One  of 
their  familiar  couplets,  for  example,  runs 
thus  :  — 

Emmanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  a  safe  employ  ! 

And  here  is  the  original  Crabbe  :  — 

Swallow,  a  poor  attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ. 

When  boy  cannot  be  made  to  rhyme  with 
employ,  Crabbe  is  very  fond  of  dragging 
in  ahoy.  In  the  Parish  Register  he  in- 
troduces a  narrative  about  a  village  gro- 
cer and  his  friend  in  these  lines  :  — 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Ditchem  this, 
Who  much  of  marriage   thought   and  much 
amiss. 

Or  to  quote  one  more  opening  of  a 
story  :  — 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose 
pains, 

Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant 
gains ; 

Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  suc- 
ceed. 

But  of  such  gems  any  one  may  gather  as 
many  as  he  pleases  by  simply  turning 
over  Crabbe's  pages.  In  one  sense,  they 
are  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  They 
are  so  characteristic  and  put  forward 
with  such  absolute  simplicity  that  they 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  good  old  pro- 
vincialism in  the  mouth  of  a  genuine 
countryman.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  Crabbe's  careful  study  of 
Pope  had  not  initiated  him  in  some  of 
his  master's  secrets.  The  worsted  stock- 
ings were  uncommonly  thick.  If  Pope's 
brilliance  of  style  savours  too  much  of 
affectation,  Crabbe  never  manages  to  hit 
off  an  epigram  in  the  whole  of  his  poetry. 
The  language  seldom  soars  above  the 
style  which  would  be  intelligible  to  the 
merest  clodhopper  ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand how,  when  in  his  later  years  Crabbe 
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was  introduced  to  wits  and  men  of  the 
world,  he  generally  held  his  peace,  or,  at 
most,  let  fall  some  bit  of  dry  quiet  hu- 
mour. At  rare  intervals  he  remembers 
that  a  poet  ought  to  indulge  in  a  figure 
of  speech,  and  laboriously  compounds  a 
simile  which  appears  in  his  poetry  like  a 
bit  of  gold  lace  on  a  farmer's  homespun 
coat.  He  confessed  as  much  in  answer 
to  a  shrewd  criticism  of  Jeffrey's,  saying 
that  he  generally  thought  of  such  illus- 
trations and  inserted  them  after  he  had 
finished  his  tale.  There  is  one  of  these 
deliberately  concocted  ornaments,  in- 
tended to  explain  the  remark  that  the 
difference  between  the  character  of  two 
brothers  came  out  when  they  were  living 
together  quietly  :  — 

As  various  colours  in  a  painted  ball, 
While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whiil'd  around  by  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blendad  in  the  rapid  course  ; 
So  in  repose  and  not  by  passion  swayed 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made  ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Filled  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the 
same. 

The  conceit  is  ingenious  enough  in  one 
sense,  but  painifully  ingenious.  It  re- 
quires some  thought  to  catch  the  like- 
ness suggested,  and  then  it  turns  out  to 
be  purely  superficial.  The  resemblance 
of  such  a  writer  to  Pope  obviously  does 
not  go  deep.  Crabbe  imitates  Pope  be- 
cause everybody  imitated  him  at  that 
day.  He  adopted  Pope's  metre  because 
it  had  come  to  be  almost  the  only  recog- 
nized means  of  poetical  expression.  He 
stuck  to  it  after  his  contemporaries  had 
introduced  new  versification,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  old-fashioned  to  the  back- 
bone and  partly  because  he  had  none  of 
those  lofty  inspirations  which  naturally 
generate  new  forms  of  melody.  He  sel- 
dom trusts  himself  to  be  lyrical,  and 
when  he  does  his  versification  is  nearly 
as  monotonous  as  in  his  narrative  poetry. 
We  must  not  expect  to  soar  with  Crabbe 
into  any  of  the  loftier  regions  ;  to  see  the 
world  "  apparelled  in  celestial  light,"  or 
to  descry 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muses'  ray. 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun. 

We  shall  find  no  vehement  outbursts  of 
passion,  breaking  loose  from  the  fetters 
of  sacred  convention.  Crabbe  is  perfect- 
ly content  with  the  British  Constitution, 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  all 
respectabilities  in  Church  and  State,  and 
therefore  he  is  quite  content  also  with 
the  good  old  jog-trot  of  the  recognized 


metres  ;  his  language,  halting  unusually, 
and  for  the  most  part  clumsy  enough,  is 
sufficiently  differentiated  from  prose  by 
the  mould  into  which  it  is  run,  and  he 
never  wants  to  kick  over  the  traces  with 
his  more  excitable  contemporaries. 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  him,  the  simple  plan 

that  each  verse  should  consist  of  ten 
syllables,  with  ai>  occasional  Alexandrine 
to  accommodate  a  refractory  epithet,  and 
should  rhyme  peaceably  with  its  neigh- 
bour. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  too  harshly 
inferred  that  Crabbe  is  merely  a  writer  in 
rhyming  prose,  and  deserving  of  no 
attention  from  the  more  enlightened  ad- 
herents of  a  later  school.  The  inference, 
I  say,  would  be  hasty,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  read  Crabbe  patiently  without  receiv- 
ing a  very  distinct  and  original  impres- 
sion. If  some  pedants  of  aesthetic  phil- 
osophy should  declare  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  impressed  because  Crabbe  breaks 
all  their  rules,  we  can  only  reply  ^hat  they 
are  mistaking  their  trade.  The  true  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  is  to  discover  from 
observation  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  art  appeals  to  our  sympa- 
thies, and,  if  he  finds  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  his  rules,  to  admit  that  he  has 
made  an  oversight,  and  not  to  condemn 
the  facts  which  persist  in  contradicting 
his  theories.  It  may,  indeed,  be  freely 
granted  that  Crabbe  has  suffered  seri- 
ously by  his  slovenly  methods  and  his 
insensibility  to  the  more  exquisite  and 
ethereal  forms  of  poetical  excellence. 
But  however  he  may  be  classified,  he 
possesses  the  essential  mark  of  genius, 
namely,  that  his  pictures,  however  coarse 
the  workmanship,  stamp  themselves  on 
our  minds  indelibly  and  instantaneously. 
His  pathos  is  here  and  there  clumsy,  but 
it  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  His  char- 
acteristic qualities  were  first  distinctly 
shown  in  tlie  "  Village,"  which  was  partly 
composed  under  Burke's  eye,  and  was 
more  or  less  touched  by  Johnson.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  work  after  Johnson's  own 
heart,  intended  to  be  a  pendant,  or  per- 
haps a  corrective,  to  Goldsmith's  "  De- 
serted Village."  It  is  meant  to  give  the 
bare  blank  facts  of  rural  life,  stripped  of 
all  sentimental  gloss.  To  read  the  two 
is  something  like  hearing  a  speech  from  an 
optimist  landlord  and  then  listening  to 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Arch.  Goldsmith, 
indeed,  was  far  too  exquisite  an  artist  to 
indulge  in  mere  conventionalities  about 
agricultural    bliss.     If  his  "Auburn"  is 
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rather  idealized,  the  most  prosaic  of 
critics  cannot  object  to  the  glow  thrown 
by  the  memory  of  the  poet  over  the  scene 
of  now  ruined  happiness,  and,  moreover, 
Goldsmith's  delicate  humour  guards  him 
instinctively  from  laying  on  his  rose-col- 
our too  thickly.  Crabbe,  however,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  rose-colour, 
thick  or  thin.  There  is  one  explicit  ref- 
erence in  the  poem  to  his  predecessor's 
work,  and  it  is  signilicacit.  Everybody 
remembers,  or  ought  to  remember,  Gold- 
smith's ciiarming  pastor,  to  whom  it  can 
only  be  objected  that  he  has  not  the  fear 
of  political  economists  before  his  eyes. 
This  is  Crabbe's  retort,  after  describing  a 
dying  pauper  in  need  of  spiritual  conso- 
lation :  — 

And  does  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  "  ? 
Ah  !  no  ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock: 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light, 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night. 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide  ; 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the 

day, 
And,  skilled  at  whist,   devotes   the   night  to 

play. 

This  fox-hunting  parson  (of  whom  Cowper 
has  described  a  duplicate)  lets  the  pauper 
die  as  he  pleases  ;  and  afterwards  allows 
him  to  be  buried  without  attending,  per- 
formi'ng  the  funerals,  it  seems,  in  a  lump 
upon  Sundays.  Crabbe  admits  in  a  note 
that  such  negligence  was  uncommon,  but 
adds  that  it  is  not  unknown.  The  flock 
is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  the  shepherd. 
The  old  village  sports  have  died  out  in 
favour  of  smuggling  and  wrecking.  The 
poor  are  not,  as  rich  men  fancy,  healthy 
and  well  fed.  Their  work  makes  them 
premature  victims  to  ague  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  their  food  is 

Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous, 

such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  worn-out  la- 
bourer is  the  poorhouse,  described  in 
lines  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  learnt  them  by 
heart,  and  the  melancholy  death-bed  al- 
ready noticed.  Are  we  reading  a  poem 
or  a  blue-book  done  into  rhyme  .''  may 
possibly  be  the  question  of  some  readers. 
The  answer  should  perhaps  be  that  a 
good  many  blue-books  contain  an  essence 
which  only  requires  to  be  properly  ex- 


tracted and  refined  to  become  genuine 
poetry.  If  Crabbe's  verses  retain  rather 
too  much  of  the  earthly  elements,  he  is 
capable  of  transmuting  his  minerals  into 
genuine  gold,  as  well  as  of  simply  col- 
lecting them.  Nothing,  for  example,  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  occasional  descriptions  of  na- 
ture are  harmoniously  blended  with  the 
human  life  in  his  poetry.  Crabbe  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  a  certain  type  of  scenery, 
to  which  justice  has  not  often  been  done. 
We  are  told  how,  after  a  long  absence 
from  Suffolk,  he  rode  sixty  miles  from 
his  house  to  have  a  dip  in  the  sea.  Some 
of  his  poems  appear  to  be  positively  im- 
pregnated with  a  briny,  or  rather  [lerhaps 
a  tarry  odour.  The  sea  which  he  loved 
was  by  no  means  a  Byronic  sea.  It  has 
no  grandeur  of  storm,  and  still  less  has  it 
the  Mediterranean  blue.  It  is  the  slug- 
gish muddy  element  which  washes  the 
flat  shores  of  his  beloved  Suffolk.  He 
likes  even  the  shelving  beach,  with  fish- 
ermen's boats  and  decaying  nets  and 
remnants  of  stale  fish.  He  loves  the 
dreary  estuary,  where  the  slow  tide  sways 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  whence 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of    gunner's    hope,    vast   flocks   of  wildfowl 
stretch. 

The  coming  generation  of  poets  took  to 
the  mountains  ;  but  Crabbe  remained 
faithful  to  the  dismal  and  yet,  in  his 
hands,  the  impressive  scenery  of  his 
native  salt-marshes.  His  method  of 
description  suits  the  country.  His 
verses  never  become  melodramatic,  nor 
does  he  ever  seem  to  invest  nature  with 
the  mystic  life  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
He  gives  the  plain  prosaic  facts  which 
impress  us  because  they  are  in  such  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  sentiment.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  fragment  from  the 
"Village,"  which  is  simply  a  description 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldborough  :  — 

Lo  !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake 

grown  o'er. 
Lends   the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neigh- 
bouring poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the   thin   harvest  waves  its  withered 

ears ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ; 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf ; 
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O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a 

shade, 
And    clasping   tares   cling   round  the   sickly 

blade. 

The  writer  is  too  obviously  a  botanist  ; 
but  the  picture  always  remains  with  us 
as  the  only  conceivable  background  for 
the  poverty-stricken  population  whom  he 
is  about  to  describe.  The  actors  in  the 
"  Borough  "  are  presented  to  us  in  a  sim- 
ilar setting;  and  it  may  be  well  to  put  a 
sea-piece  beside  this  bit  of  barren  com- 
mon. Crabbe's  range  of  descriptive 
power  is  pretty  well  confined  within  the 
limits  so  defined.  He  is  scarcely  at 
home  beyond  the  tide-marks  :  — 

Be  it  the  summer  noon  ;  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place  ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion 
move ; 

There  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 
Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored  :  for  they 

glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  slowly  by  the  tide  : 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no 


I  have  omitted  a  couplet  which  verges  on 
the  scientific  ;  for  Crabbe  is  unpleasantly 
anxious  to  leave  nothing  unexplained. 
The  effect  is,  in  its  way,  perfect.  Any 
one  who  pleases  may  compare  it  with 
Wordsworth's  calm  in  the  verses  upon 
Peele  Castle,  where  the  sentiment  is 
given  without  the  minute  statement  of 
facts,  and  where,  too,  we  have  the  inevit- 
able quotation  about  the  "light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  is  pretty 
nearly  as  rare  in  Crabbe's  poetry.  What 
he  sees,  we  can  all  see,  though  not  so 
intensely  ;  and  his  art  consists  in  select- 
ing the  precise  elements  that  tell  most 
forcibly  towards  bringing  us  into  the 
required  frame  of  mind.  To  enjoy  Crabbe 
fully,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  acclimatized 
on  the  coast  of  the  Eastern  counties  ;  we 
should  become  sensitive  to  the  plaintive 
music  of  the  scenery,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally drowned  by  the  discordant  sounds 
of  modern  watering-places,  and  would 
seem  insipid  to  a  generation  which  values 
excitement  in  scenery  as  in  fiction. 
Readers,  who  measure  the  beauty  of  a 
district  by  its  average  height  above   the 


sea-level,  and  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
charm  of  a  "  waste  enormous  march," 
may  find  Crabbe  uncongenial. 

The   human    character  is  determined, 
as   Mr.  Buckle  and    other    philosophers 
have  assured   us,  by  the  climate  and   the 
soil.     A   little    ingenuity,  such  as    those 
philosophers    display  in  accommodating 
facts  to  theory,  might  discover  a  parallel 
between  the  type  of  Crabbe's  personages 
and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  his  native  dis- 
trict.    Declining  a  task  which  might  lead 
to    fanciful  conclusions,    I    may  assume 
that  the  East-Anglian  character   is  suffi- 
ciently familiar,  whatever  the   causes  by 
which  it  has  been  determined.     To  define 
Crabbe's    poetry  we  have  simply  to  im- 
agine ourselves  listening  to  the  stories  of 
his  parishioners,  told    by    a    clergyman 
brought   up  amongst  the  lower   rank   of 
the    middle    classes,    scarcely    elevated 
above  their  prejudices,  and  not  willingly 
leaving  their  circle  of   ideas.     We    must 
endow  him   with  that  simplicity  of  char- 
acter which  gives  us  frequent  cause  to 
smile  at  its    proprietor,  but  which  does 
not  disqualify  him   from    seeing  a   good 
deal  further  into  his  neighbours  than  they 
are  apt   to  give  him    credit    for    doing. 
Such  insight,  in  fact,  is   due  not  to  any 
great     subtlety  of    intellect,  but    to    the 
possession  of  deep  feeling  and  sympathy. 
Crabbe    saw  little    more  of  Burke  than 
would   have  been   visible  to   an   ordinary 
Suffolk  farmer.     When  transplanted  to  a 
ducal  mansion,  he  only  drew   the    pretty 
obvious  inference,  inferred  in  a  vigorous 
poem,  that  a  patron  is  a  very  disagreeable 
'  and  at  times  a  very  mischievous  person- 
age.    The   joys  and   griefs    which  really 
interest  him  are  of  the  very  tangible  and 
solid  kind  which  affect  men  and  women 
to  whom   the  struggle  for  existence   is  a 
stern  reality.     Here  and  there  his   good- 
humoured  but  rather  clumsy  ridicule  may 
strike  some  lady  to  whom  some   demon 
has  whispered,  "  Have  a  taste  ;  "  and  who 
turns  up  her  nose  at  the  fat  bacon  on  Mr. 
Tovell's    table.     He  pities   her   squeam- 
ishness,  but  thinks  it    rather  unreason- 
able.    He  satirizes  too  the  heads  of   the 
rustic  aristocracy  ;  the  brutal  squire  who 
bullies    his    nephew,   the  clergyman,  for 
preaching  against  his  vices,  and  corrupts 
the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  or  the  specu- 
lative banker  who  cheats  old  maids  under 
pretence  of    looking  after   their   invest- 
ments.    If  the  squire  does  not  generally 
appear  in  Crabbe  in  the  familiar  dramatic 
character  of  a  rural  Lovelace,  it  is  chiefly 
because  Crabbe  has  no  great  belief  in  the 
general  purity  of   the   inferior  ranks   of 
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rural  life.  But  his  most  powerful  stories 
deal  with  the  tragedies  —  only  too  life- 
like—  of  the  shop  and  the  farm.  He 
describes  the  temptations  which  lead  the 
small  tradesman  to  adulterate  his  goods, 
or  the  parish  clerk  to  embezzle  the  money 
subscribed  in  the  village  church,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  dissenting  families  who 
foster  a  spiritual  pride  which  leads  to 
more  unctuous  hypocrisy ;  for  though  he 
says  of  the  wicked  squire,  that 

His  worship  ever  was  a  Churchman  true, 
And  held  in  scorn  the  Methodistic  crew, 

the  scorn  is  only  objectionable  to  him  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  cynical  cloak  for  scorn  of 
good  morals.  He  tells  how  boys  run 
away  to  sea,  or  join  strolling  players,  and 
have  in  consequence  to  beg  their  bread 
at  the  end  of  their  days.  The  alms-house 
or  the  county  gaol  is  the  natural  end  of 
his  villains,  and  he  paints  to  the  life  the 
evil  courses  which  generally  lead  to  such 
a  climax.  Nobody  describes  better  the 
process  of  going  to  the  dogs.  And  most 
of  all,  he  sympathizes  with  the  village 
maiden  who  has  listened  too  easily  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  a 
gay  sailor  or  a  smart  London  footman, 
and  has  to  reap  the  bitter  consequences 
of  her  too  easy  faith.  Most  of  his  stories 
might  be  paralleled  by  the  experience  of 
any  country  clergyman  who  has  entered 
into  the  life  of  his  parishioners.  They 
are  as  commonplace  and  as  pathetic  as 
the  things  which  are  happening  round  us 
every  day,  and  which  fill  a  neglected  par- 
agraph in  a  country  newspaper.  The 
treatment  varies  from  the  purely  humor- 
ous to  the  most  deep  and  genuine  pathos  ; 
though  it  seldom  takes  us  into  the  regions 
of  the  loftier  imagination. 

The  more  humorous  of  these  perform- 
ances may  be  briefly  dismissed.  Crabbe 
possesses  the  faculty,  but  not  in  any  em- j 
inent  degree  ;  his  hand  is  a  little  heavy, 
and  one  must  remember  that  Mr.  Tovell 
and  his  like  were  of  the  race  who  require 
to  have  a  joke  driven  into  their  heads 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  Once  or  twice 
we  come  upon  a  sketch  which  may  help 
to  explain  Miss  Austen's  admiration. 
There  is  an  old  maid  devoted  to  Mira,  j 
and  rejoicing  in  stuffed  puppies  and  par- 
rots, who  might  have  been  another  Emma 
Woodhouse,  and  a  parson  who  would 
have  suited  the  Eltons  admirably  : 

Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts ;  at  times 
He  altered  sermons  and  he  aimed  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards, 
Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 


Such  sketches  are  a  pleasant  relief  to 
his  more  sombre  portraiture  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  tragic  elements  that  his  true  power 
comes  out.  The  motives  of  his  stories 
may  be  trivial,  but  never  the  sentiment. 
The  deep  manly  emotion  makes  us  forget 
not  only  the  frequent  clumsiness  of  his 
style  but  the  pettiness  of  the  incident, 
and,  what  is  more  difficult,  the  rather 
bread-and-butter  tone  of  morality.  If  he 
is  a  little  too  fond  of  bringing  his  villains 
to  the  gallows,  he  is  preoccupied  less  by 
the  external  consequences  than  by  the 
natural  working  of  evil  passions.  With 
him  sin  is  not  punished  by  being  found 
out,  but  by  disintegrating  the  character 
and  blunting  the  higher  sensibilities.  He 
shows  —  and  the  moral,  if  not  new,  is  ^ 
that  which  possesses  the  really  intellect-  ^ 
ual  interest  —  how  evil-doers  are  tortured  ' 

by  the  cravings  of  desires  that  cannot  be 
satisfied,  and  the  lacerations  inflicted  by 
ruined  self-respect.  And  therefore  there 
is  a  truth  in  Crabbe's  delineations  which 
is  quite  independent  of  his  more  or  less 
rigid  administration  of  poetical  justice. 
His  critics  used  to  accuse  him  of  having 
a  low  opinion  of  human  nature.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  assigns  to  selfishness 
and  brutal  passion  a  very  large  part  in 
carrying  on  the  machinery  of  the  world. 
Some  readers  may  infer  that  he  was  un- 
lucky in  his  experience  and  others  that 
he  loved  facts  too  unflinchingly.  His 
stories  sometimes  remind  one  of  Balzac's 
in  the  descriptions  of  selfishness  trium- 
phant over  virtue.  One,  for  example,  of 
his  deeply  pathetic  poems  is  called  the 
"  Brothers  ;  "  and  repeats  the  old  con- 
trast given  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil.  The  shrewd  sly  hypocrite  has  re- 
ceived all  manner  of  kindnesses  from  the 
generous  and  simple  sailor,  and  when,  at 
last,  the  poor  sailor  is  ruined  in  health 
and  fortune,  he  comes  home  expecting 
to  be  supported  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
brother,  who  has  by  this  time  made 
money  and  is  living  at  his  ease.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pathetic  or  more  in  the  spirit 
of  some  of  Balzac's  stories  than  the  way 
in  which  the  rich  man  receives  his  former 
benefactor;  his  faint  recognition  of  fra- 
ternal feelings  gradually  cools  down 
under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  wife  ;  till 
at  last  the  poor  old  sailor  is  driven  from 
the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  loft,  and  finally  deprived 
of  his  only  comfort,  his  intercourse  with 
a  young  nephew  not  yet  broken  into  hard- 
ness of  heart.  The  lad  is  not  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  coarse  language  of  his  poor 
old   uncle.      The   rich  brother  suspects 
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that  the  sailor  has  broken  this  rule,  and 
is  reviling  him  for  his  ingratitude,  when 
suddenly  he  discovers  that  he  is  abusing 
a  corpse.  The  old  sailor's  heart  is 
broken  at  last  ;  and  his  brother  repents 
too  late.  He  tries  to  comfort  his  remorse 
by  cross-examining  the  boy,  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  last  quarrel :  — 

"  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  ? "     "  He  never 

cursed. 
But   could   not  breathe,    and   said  his   heart 

would  burst." 
"  And  so  will  mine "     "  But,  father,  you 

must  pray  ; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Praying,  however,  cannot  bring  back  the 
dead  ;  and  the  fratricide,  for  such  he  feels 
himself  to  be,  is  a  melancholy  man  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  In  Balzac's  hand 
repentance  would  have  had  no  place, 
and  selfishness  been  finally  triumphant 
and  unabashed.  We  need  not  ask  which 
would  be  the  most  effective  or  the  truest 
treatment  ;  though  I  must  put  in  a  word 
for  the  superior  healthiness  of  Crabbe's 
mind.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about 
him.  Still  it  would  be  absurd  to  push 
such  a  comparison  far.  Crabbe's  por- 
traits are  only  spirited  vignettes  com- 
pared with  the  elaborate  full-lengths 
drawn  by  the  intense  imagination  of  the 
French  novelist  ;  and  Crabbe's  whole 
range  of  thought  is  narrower.  The  two 
writers  have  a  real  resemblance  only  in 
so  far  as  in  each  case  a  powerful  accumu- 
lation of  life-like  details  enables  them  to 
produce  a  pathos,  powerful  by  its  vivid 
reality. 

The  singular  power  of  Crabbe  is  in 
some  sense  more  conspicuous  in  the  sto- 
ries where  the  incidents  are  almost  auda- 
ciously trifling.  One  of  them  begins  with 
this  not  very  impressive  and  very  un- 
grammatical  couplet :  — 

"With  our  late  vicar,  and  his  age  the  same. 
His  clerk,  hight  Jachin,  to  his  office  came. 

Jachin  is  a  man  of  oppressive  respecta- 
bility ;  so  oppressive,  indeed,  that  some 
of  the  scamps  of  the  borough  try  to  get 
him  into  scrapes  by  temptations  of  a 
very  inartificial  kind,  which  he  is  strong 
enough  to  resist.  At  last,  however,  it 
occurs  to  Jachin  that  he  can  easily  em- 
bezzle part  of  the  usual  monthly  offerings 
while  saving  his  character  in  his  own 
eyes  by  some  obvious  sophistry.  He  is 
detected  and  dismissed,  and  dies  after 
coming  upon  the  parish.  These  materials 
for  a  tragic  poem  are  not  very  promising  ; 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sor- 
rows of  poor  Jachin  affect  us  as  deeply 


as  those  of  Gretchen  in  Faust.  The  par- 
ish clerk  is  perhaps  a  fit  type  of  all  that 
was  least  poetical  in  the  old  social  order 
of  the  country,  and  virtue  which  suc- 
cumbs to  the  temptation  of  taking  two 
shillings  out  of  a  plate  scarcely  wants  a 
Mephistophiles  to  overcome  it.  We  may 
perhaps  think  that  the  apologetic  note 
which  the  excellent  Crabbe  inserts  at  the 
end  of  his  poem,  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  mean  by  it  to  represent  mankind  as 
"puppets  of  an  overpowering  destiny," 
or  "to  deny  the  doctrine  of  seducing 
spirits,"  is  a  little  superfluous.  The  fact 
that  a  parish  clerk  has  taken  to  petty 
pilfering  can  scarcely  justify  those  heter- 
odox conclusions.  But  when  we  have 
smiled  at  Crabbe's  philosophy,  we  begin 
to  wonder  at  the  force  of  his  sentiment. 
A  blighted  human  soul  is  a  pathetic  ob- 
ject, however  paltry  the  temptation  to 
which  it  has  succumbed.  Jachin  has  the 
dignity  of  despair,  though  he  is  not  quite 
a  fallen  archangel  ;  and  Crabbe's  favour- 
ite scenery  harmonizes  with  his  agony. 

In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismay'd. 
Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid  ; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruined  mind  ; 
On  the  broad  beach,  the  silent  summer  day, 
Stretch'd   on   some   wreck,  he   wore   his   life 

away ; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 
Or  on  the  mud-bank  by  the  elder  tree; 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he. 

Nor  would  he  have  been  a  more  pitiable 
object  if  he  had  betrayed  a  nation  or  sold 
his  soul  for  a  garter  instead  of  the  pillage 
of  a  subscription  plate.  Poor  old  Jachin's 
story  may  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  a 
commonplace  tract ;  but  the  detected 
pilferer,  though  he  has  only  lost  the  re- 
spect of  the  parson,  the  overseer,  and  the 
beadle,  touches  us  deeply  as  the  Byronic 
hero  who  has  fallen  out  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  world. 

If  we  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the 
pang  due  to  so  petty  a  catastrophe  — 
though  our  sympathy  should  surely  be 
proportioned  to  the  keenness  of  the  suf- 
fering rather  than  the  absolute  height  of 
the  fall  —  we  may  turn  to  tragedy  of  a 
deeper  dye.  Peter  Grimes,  as  his  name 
indicates,  was  a  ruffian  from  his  infancy. 
He  once  knocked  down  his  poor  old 
father,  who  warned  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  brutality  :  — 

On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Adopting  such  a  remedy,  he  sank  from 
bad   to  worse,  and  gradually   became  a 
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thief,  a  smuggler,  and  a  social  outlaw.  In 
those  days,  however,  as  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Brovvnrigg,  parish  author- 
ities practised  the  "boarding-out  system  " 
after  a  reckless  fashion.  Peter  was, al- 
lowed to  take  two  or  three  apprentices  in 
succession,  whom  he  bullied,  starved,  and 
maltreated,  and  who  finally  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  last  was 
found  dead  in  Peter's  fishing-boat  after  a 
rough  voyage  ;  and  though  nothing  could 
be  proved,  the  mayor  told  him  that  he 
should  have  no  more  slaves  to  belabour. 
Peter,  pursuing  his  trade  in  solitude, 
gradually  became  morbid  and  depressed. 
The  melancholy  estuary  became  haunted 
by  ghostly  visions.  He  had  to  groan  and 
sweat  with  no  vent  for  his  passion  :  — 

Thus  by  himself  compelled  to  live  each  day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay  ; 
At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted 

tree  ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry; 
The  sunburnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks  ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

Peter  grew  more  sullen,  and  the  scenery 
became  more  weird  and  depressing.  The 
few  who  watched  him  remarked  that 
there  were  three  places  where  Peter 
seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  moved. 
For  a  time  he  hurried  past  them,  whis- 
tling as  he  rowed  ;  but  gradually  he 
seemed  to  be  fascinated.  The  idle  lodg- 
ers in  the  summer  saw  a  man  and  boat 
lingering  in  the  tideway,  apparently 
watching  the  gliding  waves  without  cast- 
ing a  net  or  looking  at  the  wildfowl.  At 
last,  his  delirium  becoming  stronger,  he 
is  carried  to  the  poorhouse,  and  tells  his 
story  to  the  clergyman.  Nobody  has 
painted  with  greater  vigour  that  kind  of 
externalized  conscience  which  may  still 
survive  in  a  brutalized  mind.  Peter 
Grimes,  of  course,  sees  his  victims'  spirits 
and  hates  them.  He  fancies  that  his 
father  torments  him  out  of  spite,  charac- 
teristically forgetting  that  the  ghost  had 
some  excuse  for  his  anger  :  — 

'Twas  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene, 
No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipped  my  net, 
But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get,  — 
A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done, 
To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son  ! 
And  so  I  sat  and  looked  upon  the  stream, 
How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  ; 
But  dream  it  was  not ;  no  !  —  I  fixed  my  eyes 
On  the  mid-stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise ; 


I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 
And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  cither  hand  ; 
And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touched  a  drop  ; 
I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  the 

intent. 
And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

Remorse  in  Peter's  mind  takes  the  shape 
of  bitter  hatred  for  his  victims.;  and  with 
another  characteristic  confusion,  he  part- 
ly attributes  his  sufferings  to  some  evil 
influence  intrinsic  in  the  locality  :  — 

There  were    three  places,   where    they  ever 

rose,  — 
The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those,  — 
Places  accursed,  where  if  a  man  remain, 
He'll  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the 

brain. 

And  then  the  malevolent  ghosts  forced 
poor    Peter    to    lean    on    his    oars,  and 
showed  him   visions  of   coming   horrors. 
Grimes    dies    impenitent,    and    fancying 
that   his  tormentors   are    about  to    seize     ^ 
him.     Of  all  haunted    men   in  fiction,  it    fl 
is  not  ensy  to  thinic  of   a  case  where  the     ™ 
horror   is    more    terribly   realized.     The 
blood-boulter'd    Banquo  tortured  a  noble 
victim,  but   scarcely   tortured  him    more     ^| 
effectually.     Peter  Grimes  was  doubtless     ^^ 
a  close  relation  of  Peter  Ball.     Bell   hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  Wordsworth's  inter- 
pretation,  leads    us    to    many    thoughts 
which    lie    altogether    beyond    Crabbe's 
reach  ;  but,  looking  simply  at   the  sheer 
tragic  force  of  the  two  characters.  Grimes 
is  to  Bell  what  brandy   is  to   small-beer. 
He  would  never   have  shown  the   white 
feather  like  his  successor,  who, 

after  ten  months'  melancholy, 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

If,  in  some  sense,  Peter  Grimes  is  the 
most  effective  of  Crabbe's  heroes,  he 
would,  if  taken  alone,  give  a  very  distort- 
ed impression  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
poetry.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  he 
introduces  us  to  downright  criminals. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  a  con- 
victed felon,  which,  according  to  Macau- 
lay,  has  made  "  many  a  rough  and  cyni- 
cal reader  cry  like  a  child,"  and  which,  if 
space  were  unlimited,  would  make  a 
striking  pendant  to  the  agony  of  the  bur- 
dened Grimes.  But,  as  a  rule,  Crabbe 
can  find  motives  enough  for  tenderness 
in  sufferings  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  criminal  law,  and  of  which  the 
mere  framework  of  the  story  is  often  in- 
teresting enough.  His  peculiar  power  is 
best  displayed  in  so  presenting  to  us  the 
sorrows  of  commonplace  characters  as  to 
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make  us  feel  that  a  shabby  coat  and  a 
narrow  education,  and  the  most  unro- 
mantic  causes,  need  not  cut  off  our  sym- 
pathies with  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  that 
the  dullest  tradesman  who  treads  on  our 
toes  in  an  omnibus  may  want  only  a 
power  of  articulate  expression  to  bring 
before  us  some  of  the  deepest  of  all  prob- 
lems. The  parish  clerk  and  the  grocer 
—  or  whatever  may  be  the  proverbial  epit- 
ome of  human  dullness  —  may  swell  the 
chorus  of  lamentation  over  the  barrenness 
and  the  hardships  and  the  wasted  energies 
and  the  harsh  discords  of  life  which  is  al- 
ways "  steaming  up  "  from  the  world,  and 
to  which  it  is  one,  though  perhaps  not  the 
highest,  of  the  poet's  functions  to  make 
us  duly  sensible.  Crabbe,  like  all  real- 
istic writers,  must  be  studied  at  full  length, 
and  therefore  quotations  are  necessarily 
unjust.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  refer  — 
pretty  much  at  random — to  the  short 
stories  of  "Phoebe  Dawson"  in  tlie 
Parish  Register^  to  the  more  elaborate 
stories  of  "  Edward  Shore "  and  the 
"Parting  Hour"  in  the  Tales^  or  to  the 
story  of  "  Ruth  "  in  the  Tales  of  the 
Hall,  where  again  the  dreary  pathos  is 
strangely  heightened  by  Crabbe's  favour- 
ite seaport  scenery,  to  prove  that  he 
might  be  called  as  truly  as  Goldsmith  af- 
fecttmvi  potens,  though  scarcely  lefiis, 
dominator. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  conclude  by  a 
word  or  two  as  to  Crabbe's  peculiar 
place  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 
I  said  that,  unlike  his  contemporaries, 
Cowper  and  Burns,  he  adhered  rigidly  to 
the  form  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  cen- 
tury school,  and  partly  for  this  reason 
excited  the  wayward  admiration  of  Byron, 
who  always  chose  to  abuse  the  bridge 
which  carried  him  to  fame.  But  Crabbe's 
clumsiness  of  expression  makes  him  a 
very  inadequate  successor  of  Pope  or 
of  Goldsmith,  and  his  claims  are  really 
founded  on  the  qualities  which  led  Byron 
to  call  him  "nature's  sternest  painter, 
yet  her  best."  On  this  side  he  is  con- 
nected with  some  tendencies  of  the 
school  which  supplanted  his  early  models. 
So  far  as  Wordsworth  and  his  followers 
represented  the  reaction  from  an  artificial 
to  a  love  of  unsophisticated  nature, 
Crabbe  is  entirely  at  one  with  them.  He 
did  not  share  that  unlucky  taste  for  the 
namby-pamby  by  which  Wordsworth  an- 
noyed his  contemporaries,  and  spoilt 
some  of  his  earlier  poems.  Its  place  was 
filled  in  Crabbe's  mind  by  an  even  more 
unfortunate  disposition  for  the  simply 
humdrum    and    commonplace,  which,    it 


must  be  confessed,  makes  it  almost  as 
hard  to  read  a  good  deal  of  his  verses  as 
to  consume  large  quantities  of  suet  pud- 
ding, and  has  probably  destroyed  his 
popularity  with  the  present  generation. 
Still,  Crabbe's  influence  was  powerful  as 
against  the  old  conventionality.  He  did 
not,  like  his  predecessors,  write  upon  the 
topics  which  interested  "persons  of 
quality,"  and  never  gives  us  the  impres- 
sion of  having  composed  his  rhymes  in  a 
full-bottomed  wig  or  even  in  a  Grub 
Street  garret.  He  has  gone  out  into 
country  fields  and  village  lanes,  and 
paints  directly  from  man  and  nature, 
with  almost  a  cynical  disregard  of  the  ac- 
cepted code  of  propriety.  But  the  points 
on  which  he  parts  company  with  his 
more  distinguished  predecessors  is  equal- 
ly obvious.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has 
lately  been  telling  us  with  great  elo- 
quence what  is  the  theology  which  under- 
lies the  poetical  tendencies  of  the  last 
generation  of  poets.  Of  that  creed,  a 
sufficiently  vague  one,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, Crabbe  was  by  no  means  an  apostle. 
Rather  one  would  say  he  was  as  indiffer- 
ent as  a  good  old-fashioned  clergyman 
could  very  well  be  to  the  existence  of 
any  new  order  of  ideas  in  the  world. 
The  infidels,  whom  he  sometimes  attacks, 
read  Bolingbroke,  and  Chubb,  and  Man- 
deville,  and  have  only  heard  by  report 
even  of  the  existence  of  Voltaire.  The 
Dissenters,  whom  he  so  heartily  detests, 
have  listened  to  Whitefield  and  Wesley, 
or  perhaps  to  Huntington,  S.S.  —  that  is, 
as  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  explain. 
Sinner  Saved.  Every  newer  develop- 
ment of  thought  was  still  far  away  from 
the  quiet  pews  of  Aldborough,  and  the 
only  form  of  church  restoration  of  which 
he  has  heard  is  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  painting  a  new  wall  to  represent  a 
growth  of  lichens.  Crabbe  appreciates 
the  charm  of  the  picturesque,  but  has 
never  yet  heard  of  our  elaborate  methods 
of  creating  modern  antiques.  Lapped  in 
such  ignorance,  and  with  a  mind  little 
given  to  speculation,  it  is  only  in  charac- 
ter that  Crabbe  should  be  totally  insensi- 
ble to  the  various  moods  of  thought  rep- 
resented by  Wordsworth's  pantheistic 
conceptions  of  nature,  or  by  Shelley's 
dreamy  idealism,  or  Byron's  fierce  revo- 
lutionary impulses.  Still  less,  if  possible, 
could  he  sympathize  with  that  love  of 
beauty,  pure  and  simple,  of  which  Keats 
was  the  first  prophet.  He  might,  indeed, 
be  briefly  described  by  saying  that  he  is 
at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  Keats. 
The   more  bigoted  admirers  of  Keats  — 
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for  there  are  bigots  in  ail  matters  of  taste 
or  poetry  as  well  as  in  science  or  theology 
or  politics  —  would  refuse  the  title  of 
poet  to  Crabbe,  altogether  on  the  strength 
of  the  absence  of  this  element  from  his 
verses.  Like  his  most  obvious  parallels 
in  painting,  he  is  too  fond  of  boors  and 
pot-houses  to  be  allowed  the  quality  of 
artistic  perception.  I  will  not  argue  the 
point,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  question 
of  classification  than  of  intrinsic  merit ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  test  which 
will,  I  think,  give  Crabbe  a  very  firm, 
though,  it  may  be,  not  a  very  lofty  place. 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  reckoned  as 
one   of    Macaulay's   "  rough   and  cynical 
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His  folly  first  dawned  upon  Five  Forks 
through  the  post-office  windows.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  man  who 
wrote  home  by  every  mail,  his  letters 
being  always  directed  to  the  same  persoa 
—  a  woman.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Five  Forks  correspond- 
ence was  usually  the  other  way  ;  there 
were  many  letters  received  —  the  ma- 
jority being  in  the  female  hand — but 
very  few  answered.'  The  men  received 
them  indifferently,  or  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  a  few  opened  and  read  them  on 
the  spot  with  a  barely  repressed  smile 
of  self-conceit,  or  quite  as  frequently 
glanced  over  them  with  undisguised  im- 


readers."     I    admit  that   I   can  read  the    patience.     Some  of  the  letters  began  with 


story  of  the  convicted  felon,  or  of  Peter 
Grimes  without  indulging  in  downright 
blubbering.  Most  readers,  I  fear,  can  in 
these  days  get  through  pathetic  poems 
and  novels  without  absolutely  using 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  But  though 
Crabbe  may  not  prompt  such  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  emotion,  I  think  that 
he  produces  a  more  distinct  titillation  of 
the  lachrymatory  glands  than  almost  any 
poet  of  his  time.  True,  he  docs  not  ap- 
peal to  emotions,  accessible  only  through 
the  finer  intellectual  perceptions,  or  to 
the  thoughts  which  "  lie  too  deep  for 
tears."  That  prerogative  belongs  to  men 
of  m.ore  intense  character,  greater  philo- 
sophical power,  and  more  delicate  in- 
stincts. IBut  the  power  of  touching  read- 
ers by  downright  pictures  of  homespun 
griefs  and  sufferings  is  one  which,  to  my 
mind,  implies  some  poetical  capacity,  and 
which  clearly  belongs  to  Crabbe. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  FOOL  OF   FIVE   FORKS. 

BY   BRET   HARTE. 

He  lived  alone.  I  do  not  think  this 
peculiarity  arose  from  any  wish  to  with- 
draw his  foolishness  from  the  rest  of  the 
camp,  nor  was  it  probable  that  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  Five  Forks  ever  drove 
him  into  exile.  My  impression  is  that  he 
lived  alone  from  'choice  —  a  choice  he 
made  long  before  the  camp  indulged  in 
any  criticism  of  his  mental  capacity.  He 
was  much  given  to  moody  reticence,  and, 
although  to  outward  appearances  a  strong 
man,  was  always  complaining  of  ill 
health.  Indeed,  one  theory  of  his  isola- 
tion was  that  it  afforded  him  better  oppor- 
tunities for  taking  medicine,  of  which  he 
habitually  consumed  large  quantities. 


"  My  dear  husband,"  and  some  were 
never  called  for.  But  the  fact  that  the 
only  regular  correspondent  of  Five  Forks 
never  received  any  reply  became  at  last 
quite  notorious.  Consequently,  when  an 
envelope  was  received  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  "  Dead  Letter  OfiEice  "  addressed 
to  the  Fool,  under  the  more  conventional 
title  of  "  Cyrus  Hawkins,"  there  was 
quite  a  fever  of  excitement.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  secret  leaked  out,  but  it 
was  eventually  known  to  the  camp  that 
the  envelope  contained  Hawkins's  own 
letters  returned.  This  was  the  first  evi- 
dence of  his  weakness  ;  any  man  who 
repeatedly  wrote  to  a  woman  who  did  not 
reply  must  be  a  fool.  I  think  Hawkins 
suspected  that  his  folly  was  known  to  the 
camp,  but  he  took  refuge  in  symptoms  of 
chills  and  fever  which  he  at  once  devel- 
oped, and  effected  a  diversion  with  three 
bottles  of  Indian  chologogue  and  two 
boxes  of  pills.  At  all  events,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  he  resumed  a  pen,  stiffened  by 
tonics,  with  all  his  old  epistolatory  per- 
tinacity. This  time  the  letters  had  a  new 
address. 

In  those  days  a  popular  belief  obtained 
at  the  mines  that  luck  particularly 
favoured  the  foolish  and  unscientific. 
Consequently,  when  Hawkins  struck  a 
"pocket "  in  the  hillside  near  his  solitary 
cabin,  there  was  but  little  surprise.  "  He 
will  sink  it  all  in  the  next  hole,"  was  the 
prevailing  belief,  predicated  upon  the 
usual  manner  in  which  the  possessor  of 
"  nigger  luck  "  disposed  of  his  fortune. 
To  everybody's  astonishment,  Hawkins, 
after  taking  out  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  and  exhausting  the  pocket,  did 
not  prospect  for  another.  The  camp  then 
waited  patiently  to  see  what  he  would  do 
with  his  money.  I  think,  hovvever,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  their 
was    kept   from    taking   the 
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form  of  a  personal  assault  when  it  became 
known  that  he  liad  purchased  a  draft  for 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  favour  of  "  that 
woman."  More  than  this,  it  was  finally 
whispered  that  the  draft  was  returned  to 
him  as  his  letters  had  been,  and  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  reclaim  the  money  at  the 
express  office.  "  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
speculation  to  go  East,  get  some  smart 
gal  for  a  hundred  dollars  to  dress  herself 
up  and  represent  that  hag,  and  jest  freeze 
on  to  that  eight  thousand,"  suggested  a 
far-seeing  financier.  I  may  state  here 
that  we  always  alluded  to  Hawkins's  fair 
unknown  as  "  the  Hag,"  without  having, 
I  am  confident,  the  least  justification  for 
that  epithet. 

That  the  Fool  should  gamble  seemed 
eminently  fit  and  proper.  That  he  should 
occasionally  win  a  large  stake,  accord- 
ing to  that  popular  theory  which  I  have 
recorded  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  ap- 
peared also  a  not  improbable  or  incon- 
sistent fact.  That  he  should,  however, 
break  the  faro  bank  which  Mr.  John  Ham- 
lin had  set  up  in  Five  Forks,  and  carry 
off  a  sum  variously  estimated  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  not  re- 
turn the  next  day  and  lose  the  money  at 
the  same  table,  really  appeared  incredi- 
ble. Yet  such  was  the  fact.  A  day 
or  two  passed  without  any  known  invest- 
ment of  Mr.  Hawkins's  recently  acquired 
capital.  "  Ef  he  allows  to  send  it  to  that 
hag,"  said  one  prominent  citizen,  "suth- 
in'  ought  to  be  done  !  It's  jest  ruinin' 
the  reputation  of  this  yer  camp  —  this 
sloshin'  around  o'  capital  on  non-resi- 
dents ez  don't  claim  it!"  "It's  settin' 
an  example  o'  extravagance,"  said  an- 
other, "ez  is  little  better  nor  a  swindle. 
Thais  mor'n  five  men  in  this  camp  thet, 
hearin'  thet  Hawkins  hed  sent  home 
eight  thousand  dollars,  must  jest  rise  up 
and  send  home  their  hard  earnings,  too  ! 
And,  then,  to  think  thet  that  eight  thou- 
sand was  only  a  bluff,  after  all,  and  thet 
it's  lyin'  there  on  call  in  Adams  and  Co.'s 
bank !  Well  !  I  say  it's  one  o'  them 
things  a  vigilance  committee  oughter  look 
into  !  " 

When  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
this  repetition  of  Hawkins's  folly,  the 
anxiety  to  know  what  he  had  really  done 
with  his  money  became  intense.  At  last 
a  self-appointed  committee  of  four  citi- 
zens dropped  artfully,  but  to  outward 
appearances  carelessly,  upon  him  in  his 
seclusion.  When  some  polite  formalities 
had  been  exchanged,  and  some  easy 
vituperation    of   a   backward   season    of- 
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fered  by  each  of  the  parties,  Tom  Win- 
gate  approached  the  subject : 

"  Sorter  dropped  heavy  on  Jack  Hamlin 
the  other  night,  didn't  ye  ?  He  allows 
you  didn't  give  him  no  show  for  revenge. 

I  said  you  wasn't  no  such  d d  fool  — 

didn't    I,   Dick  ? "    continued    the   artful 
Wingate,  appealing  to  a  confederate. 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  promptly.  "You 
said  twenty  thousand  dollars  wasn't 
goin'  to  be  thrown  around  recklessly. 
You  said  Cyrus  had  suthin'  better  to  do 
with  his  capital,"  superadded  Dick,  with 
gratuitous  mendacity.  "I  disremember 
now  what  partickler  investment  you  said 
he  was  goin'  to  make  with  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, appealing  with  easy  indifference 
to  his  friend. 

Of  course  Wingate  did  not  reply,  but 
looked  at  the  Fool,  who,  with  a  troubled 
face,  was  rubbing  his  legs  softly.  After 
a  pause  he  turned  deprecatingly  toward 
his  visitors. 

"  Ye  didn't  enny  of  ye  ever  hev  a  sort 
of  tremblin'  in  your  legs  —  a  kind  o' 
shakiness  from  the  knee  down  ?  Suth- 
in'," he  continued,  slightly  brightening 
with  his  topic,  "suthin'  that  begins  like 
chills,  and  yet  ain't  chills.  A  kind  o' 
sensation  of  goneness  here,  and  a  kind  o* 
feelin'  as  if  you  might  die  suddent  !! 
When  Wright's  Pills  don't  somehow 
reach  the  spot,  and  quinine  don't  fetchi 
you  ?  " 

"No!"  said  Wingate,  with  a  curt  di- 
rectness, and  the  air  of  authoritatively 
responding  for  his  friends,  "No,  never 
had.  You  was  speakin'  of  this  yer  in- 
vestment." 

"And  your  bowels  all  the  time  irregu- 
lar.?" continued  Hawkins,  blusking  un- 
der Wingate's  eye,  and  yet  clinging- 
despairingly  to  his  theme  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  to  his  plank. 

Wingate  did  not  reply,  but  glanced 
significantly  at  the  rest.  Hawkins  evi- 
dently saw  this  recognition  of  his  mental 
deficiency,  and  said,  apologetically,  "You. 
was  saying  suthin'  about  my  invest- 
ment ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Wingate,  so  rapidly  as 
almost  to  take  Hawkins's  breath  away  — 
"  the  investment  you  made  in         •  " 

"  Rafferty's  Ditch,"  said  the  Fool, 
timidly. 

For  a  moment  the  visitors  could  only 
stare  blankly  at  each  other.  Rafferty's 
Ditch,  the  one  notorious  failure  of  Five 
Forks  !  Rafferty's  Ditch,  the  impracti- 
cable scheme  of  an  utterly  unpractical 
man  ;  Rafferty's  Ditch,  a  ridiculous  plan* 
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taking   water  that  could    not  be   got 
a    place    where    it    wasn't    wanted  ! 


for 

to 

Rafferty's  Ditch,  that    had    buried    the 

fortunes  of  Rafferty  and  twenty  wretched 

stockholders  in  its  muddy  depths  ! 

"  And  thet's  it  —  is  it  ?  "  said  Wingate, 
after  a  gloomy  pause.  "  Thet's  it !  I 
see  it  all  now,  boys.  That's  how  ragged 
Pat  Raffeity  went  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco yesterday  in  store  clothes,  and  his 
wife  and  four  children  went  off  in  a 
kerridge  to  Sacramento.  Thet's  why 
them  ten  workmen  of  his  ez  hedn't  a 
cent  to  bless  themselves  with  was  play- 
in'  billiards  last  night  and  eatin'  isters. 
Thet's  whar  that  money  kum  frum  — 
one  hundred  dollars — to  pay  for  thet 
long  advertisement  of  the  new  issue  of 
Ditch  stock  in  the  Times  yesterday. 
Thet's  why  them  six  strangers  were 
booked  at  the  Magnolia  Hotel  yesterday. 
Don't  you  see  —  it's  thet  money  —  and 
thet  Fool  !  " 

The  Fool  sat  silent.  The  visitors  rose 
without  a  word. 

"You  never  took  any  of  them  Indian 
Vegetable  Pills?"  asked  Hawkins  tim- 
idly of  Wingate. 

"  No,"  roared  Wingate,  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

"  They  tell  me  that  took  with  the 
Panacea  —  they  was  out  o' the  Panacea 
when  I  went  to  the  drug  store  last  week 
—  they  say  that,  took  with   the  Panacea, 

they  always    effect  a   certing  cure " 

But  by  this  time  Wingate  and  his  dis- 
gusted friends  had  retreated  —  slamming 
the  door  on  the  Fool  and  his  ailments. 

Nevertheless  in  six  months  the  whole 
affair  was  forgotten,  the  money  had  been 
spent  — the  "  Ditch  "  had  been  purchased 
by  a  company  of  Boston  capitalists,  fired 
by  the  glowing  description  of  an  Eastern 
tourist,  who  had  spent  one  drunken 
night  at  Five  Forks — and  I  think  even 
the  mental  condition  of  Hawkins  might 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  criticism, 
but  for  a  singular  incident. 

It  was  during  an  exciting  political 
campaign,  when  party  feeling  ran  high, 
that  the  irascible  Captain  McFadden,  of 
Sacramento,  visited  Five  Forks.  During 
a  heated  discussion  in  the  Prairie  Rose 
Saloon  words  passed  between  the  cap- 
tain and  the  Hon.  Calhoun  Bungstarter, 
ending  in  a  challenge.  The  captain 
bore  the  infelix  reputation  of  being  a 
notorious  duellist  and  a  dead  shot ;  the 
captain  was  unpopular  ;  the  captain  was 
believed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  deadly  purpose,  and  the  cap- 
tain was,  moreover,  a    stranger.     I    am 


sorry  to  say  that  with  Five  Forks  this 
latter  condition  did  notcarry  tlie  quality  of 
sanctity  or  reverence  that  usually  obtains 
among  other  nomads.  There  was  conse- 
quently some  little  hesitation  when  the 
captain  turned  upon  the  crowd  and  asked 
for  some  one  to  act  as  his  friend.  To 
everybody's  astonishment,  and  to  the 
indignation  of  many,  the  Fool  stepped 
forward  and  offered  himself  in  that  capa- 
city. I  do  not  know  whether  Captain 
McFadden  would  have  chosen  him  vol- 
untarily, but  he  was  constrained,  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  man,  to  accept  his 
services. 

The  duel  never  took  place  !  The  pre- 
liminaries were  all  arranged,  the  spot 
indicated,  the  men  were  present  with 
their  seconds,  there  was  no  interruption 
from  without,  there  was  no  explanation 
or  apology  passed  — but  the  duel  did  not 
take  place.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  these  facts,  which  were  all  known 
to  Five  Forks,  threw  the  whole  commu- 
nity into  a  fever  of  curiosity.  The  prin- 
cipals, the  surgeon,  and  one  second  left 
town  the  next  day.  Only  the  Fool  re- 
mained. He  resisted  all  questioning  — 
declaring  himself  held  in  honour  not  to 
divulge — in  short,  conducted  himself 
with  consistent  but  exasperating  folly. 
It  was  not  until  six  months  had  passed 
that  Colonel  Starbottle,  the  second  of 
Calhoun  Bungstarter,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  superinduced  by  the  social 
glass,  condescended  to  explain.  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  parties  if  I  did  not 
give  that  explanation  in  the  colonel's  own 
words.  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
the  characteristic  dignity  of  Colonel 
Starbottle  always  became  intensified  by 
stimulants,  and  that  by  the  same  process 
all  sense  of  hurhour  was  utterly  elim- 
inated. 

"  With  the  understanding  that  I  am 
addressing  myself  confidentially  to  men 
of  honour,"  said  the  colonel,  elevating 
his  chest  above  the  bar-room  counter  of 
the  Prairie  Rose  Saloon,  "  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  protect 
myself  from  levity,  as  I  was  forced  to 
do  in  Sacramento  on  the  only  other 
occasion  when  I  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion of  this  delicate  affair,  by  —  er  —  er 
—  calling  the  individual  to  a  personal 
account  —  er  !  I  do  not  believe,"  added 
the  colonel,  slightly  waving  his  glass  of 
liquor  in  the  air  with  a  graceful  gesture^ 
of  courteous  deprecation — "knowing 
what  I  do  of  the  present  company  — 
that  such  a  course  of  action  is  required 
here.     Certainly  not  —  sir  —  in  the  home 
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of  Mr.  Hawkins  —  er  —  the  gentleman 
who  represented  Mr.  Bun.u:s tarter,  whose 
conduct,  gec\,  sir,  is  worthy  of  praise, 
blank  me  !  " 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the  gravity 
and  respectful  attention  of  his  listeners, 
Colonel  Starbottle  smiled  relentingly  and 
sweetly,  closed  his  eyes  half  dreamily, 
as  if  to  recall  his  wandering  thoughts, 
and  began  :  — 

"  As  the  spot  selected  was  nearest  the 
tenement  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  parties  should  meet  there.  They 
did  so  promptly  at  half  past  six.  The 
morning  being  chilly,  Mr.  Hawkins  ex- 
tended the  hospitalities  of  his  house  with 
a  bottle  of  Bourbon  whisky  —  of  which 
all  partook  but  myself.  The  reason  for 
that  exception  is,  I  believe,  well  known. 
It  is  my  invariable  custom  to  take  brandy 
—  a  wineglassful  in  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  immediately  on  rising.  It  stimu- 
lates the  functions,  sir,  without  producing 
any  blank  derangement  of  the  nerves," 

The  barkeeper,  to  whom,  as  an  expert, 
the  colonel  had  graciously  imparted  this 
information,  nodded  approvingly,  and  the 
colonel,  amid  a  breathless  silence,  went 
on  : 

"We  were  about  twenty  minutes  in 
reaching  the  spot.  The  ground  was 
measured,  the  weapons  were  loaded,  when 
Mr.  Bungstarter  confided  to  me  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  unwell  and  in  great 
pain  !  On  consultation  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, it  appeared  that  his  principal  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  field  was  also  suffer- 
ing and  in  great  pain.  The  symptoms 
were  such  as  a  medical  man  would  pro- 
nounce '  choleraic'  I  say  would  have 
pronounced,  for  on  examination,  the  sur- 
geon was  also  found  to  be  —  er  —  in  pain, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  expressing  himself 
in  language  unbecoming  the  occasion. 
His  impression  was  that  some  powerful 
drug  had  been  administered.  On  refer- 
ing  the  question  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  he 
remembered  that  the  bottle  of  whisky  par- 
taken by  them  contained  a  medicine 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
but  which,  having  failed  to  act  upon  him, 
he  had  concluded  to  be  generally  inef- 
fective, and  had  forgotten.  His  perfect 
willingness  to  hold  himself  personally 
responsible  to  each  of  the  parties,  his  gen- 
uine concern  at  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  mistake,  mingled  with  his  own  alarm 
at  the  state  of  his  system,  which — er  — 
failed  to  —  er  —  respond  to  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  medicine,  was  most  be- 
coming to  him  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman  !     After  an  hour's  delay,  both 


principals  being  completely  exhausted, 
and  abandoned  by  the  surgeon,  who  was 
unreasonably  alarmed  at  his  own  condi- 
tion, ]^r.  Hawkins  and  I  agreed  to 
remove  our  men  to  Markleville.  There, 
after  a  further  consultation  with  Mr. 
Hawkins,  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties,  honourable  to  both  parties, 
and  governed  by  profound  secrecy,  was 
arranged.  I  believe,"  added  the  colonel, 
looking  around  and  setting  down  his 
glass,  "  no  gentleman  has  yet  expressed 
himself  other  than  satisfied  with  the  ' 
result." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  colonel's  manner, 
but  whatever  was  the  opinion  of  Five 
Forks  regarding  the  intellectual  display 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  in  this  affair,  there  was 
very  little  outspoken  criticism  at  the 
moment.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
thing  was  forgotten,  except  as  part  of  the 
necessary  record  of  Hawkins's  blunders, 
which  was  already  a  pretty  full  one. 
Again,  some  later  follies  conspired  to 
obliterate  the  past,  until,  a  year  later,  a 
valuable  lead  was  discovered  in  the 
Blazing  Star  Tunnel,  in  the  hill  where 
he  lived,  and  a  large  sum  was  offered  him 
for  a  portion  of  his  land  on  the  hilltop. 
Accustomed  as  Five  Forks  had  become 
to  the  exhibition  of  his  folly,  it  was  with 
astonishment  that  they  learned  that  he 
resolutely  and  decidedly  refused  the  offer. 
The  reason  that  he  gave  was  still  more 
astounding.     He  was  about  to  build  ! 

To  build  a  house  upon  property  avail- 
able for  mining  purposes  was  preposter- 
ous ;  to  build  at  all  with  a  roof  already 
covering  him,  was  an  act  of  extrava- 
gance ;  to  build  a  house  of  the  style  he 
proposed  was  simply  madness  ! 

Yet  here  were  facts.  The  plans  were 
made,  and  the  lumber  for  the  new  build- 
ing  was  already  on  the  ground,  while  the 
shaft  of  the  Blazing  Star  was  being 
sunk  below.  The  site  was,  in  reality,  a 
very  picturesque  one  —  the  building  itself 
of  a  style  and  quality  hitherto  unknown 
in  Five  Forks.  The  citizens,  at  first 
sceptical,  during  their  moments  of  recre- 
ation and  idleness  gathered  doubtingly 
about  the  locality.  Day  by  day,  in  that 
climate  of  rapid  growths, 'the  building 
pleasantly  known  in  the  slang  of  Five 
Forks  as  "the  Idiot  Asylum  "  rose  be- 
side the  green  oaks  and  clustering  firs  of 
Hawkins's  Hill,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
natural  phenomena.  At  last  it  was  com- 
pleted. Then  Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to 
furnish  it  with  an  expensivencss  and  ex- 
travagance of  outlay  quite  in  keeping 
with  his    former   idiocy.     Carpets,  sofas, 
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mirrors,  and  finally  a  piano  —  the  only 
one  known  in  the  county,  and  brought  at 
great  expense  from  Sacramento  —  kept 
curiosity  at  a  fever  heat.  More  than 
that,  there  were  articles  and  ornaments 
which  a  few  married  experts  declared 
only  fit  for  women.  When  the  furnishing 
of  the  house  was  complete — it  had  occu- 
pied two  months  of  the  speculative  and 
curious  attention  of  the  camp  —  Mr.  Haw- 
kins locked  the  front  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  quietly  retired  to  his  more 
humble  roof,  lower  on  the  hillside  ! 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  indi- 
cate to  the  intelligent  reader  all  of  the 
theories  which  obtained  in  Five  Forks 
during  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Some  of  them  may  be  readily  imagined. 
That  the  Hag  had  by  artful  coyness 
and  systematic  reticence  at  last  com- 
pletely subjugated  the  Fool,  and  that  the 
new  house  was  intended  for  the  nuptial 
bovver  of  the  (predestined)  unhappy  pair, 
was  of  course  the  prevailing  opinion. 
But  when,  after  a  reasonable  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  house  still  remained  un- 
tenanted, the  more  exasperating  convic- 
tion forced  itself  upon  the  general  mind 
that  the  Fool  had  been  for  the  third  time 
imposed  upon.  When  two  months  had 
elapsed  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
a  mistress  for  the  new  house,  I  think  pub- 
lic indignation  became  so  strong  that  had 
the  Hag  arrived,  the  marriage  would 
have  been  publicly  prevented.  But  no 
one  appeared  that  seemed  to  answer  to 
this  idea  of  an  available  tenant,  and  all 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Hawkins  as  to  his  inten- 
tion in  building  a  house  and  not  renting 
or  occupying  it,  failed  to  elicit  any  fur- 
ther information.  The  reasons  that  he 
gave  were  felt  to  be  vague,  evasive,  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to 
move,  he  said  ;  when  he  was  ready,  it 
surely  was  not  strange  that  he  should 
like  to  have  his  house  all  ready  to  receive 
him.  He  was  often  seen  upon  the  veran- 
dah of  a  summer  evening  smoking  a 
cigar.  It  is  reported  that  one  night  the 
house  was  observed  to  be  brilliantly 
lighted  from  garret  to  basement  ;  that  a 
neighbour,  observing  this,  crept  toward 
the  open  parlour  window,  and,  looking  in, 
espied  the  Fool  accurately  dressed  in 
evening  costume,  lounging  upon  a  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  easy  air  of 
socially  entertaining  a  large  party.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  house  was  unmis- 
takably vacant  that  evening,  save  for  the 
presence  of  the  owner,  as  the  witness 
afterwards  testified.  When  this  story 
was  first  related,  a  few  practical  men  sug- 


gested the  theory  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
simply  drilling  himself  in  the  elaborate 
duties  of  hospitality  against  a  probable 
event  in  his  history.  A  few  ventured  the 
belief  that  the  house  was  haunted  ;  the 
imaginative  editor  of  the  Five  Forks 
Record  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his 
professional  consciousness  a  story  that 
Hawkins's  sweetheart  had  died,  and  that 
he  regularly  entertained  her  spirit  in  this 
beautifully  furnished  mausoleum.  The 
occasional  spectacle  of  Hawkins's  tall 
figure  pacing  the  verandah  on  moonlight 
nights  lent  some  credence  to  this  theory, 
until  an  unlooked-for  incident  diverted  all 
speculation  into  another  channel. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  certain 
wild,  rude  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Five  Forks,  had  become  famous  as  a 
picturesque  resort.  Travellers  had  visit- 
ed it,  and  declared  that  there  were  more 
cubic  yards  of  rough  stone  cliff  and  a 
waterfall  of  greater  height  than  any 
they  had  visited.  Correspondents  had 
written  it  up  with  extravagant  rhetoric 
and  inordinate  poetical  quotation  ;  men 
and  women  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  sun- 
set, a  tree,  or  a  flower  —  who  had  never 
appreciated  the  graciousness  or  meaning 
of  the  yellow  sunlight  that  flecked  their 
homely  doorways,  or  the  tenderness  of  a 
midsummer's  night,  to  whose  moonlight 
they  bared  their  shirtsleeves  or  their 
ttilie  dresses  —  came  from  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  calculate  the  height  of  this 
rock,  to  observe  the  depth  of  this  chasm, 
to  remark  upon  the  enormous  size  of  this 
unsightly  tree,  and  to  believe  with  ineffa- 
ble self-complacency  that  they  really  ad- 
mired nature.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  or 
vveakne'Sses  of  the  individual,  the  more 
prominent  and  salient  points  of  the  valley 
were  christened,  and  there  was  a  "  Lace 
Handkerchief  Fall,"  and  the  "  Tears  of 
Sympathy  Cataract,"  and  one  distin- 
guished orator's  "  Peak,"  and  several 
"Mounts"  of  various  noted  people,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  and  an  "  Exclamation  Point," 
and  a  "Valley  of  Silent  Adoration." 
And  in  course  of  time  empty  soda-water 
bottles  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  cat- 
aract, and  greasy  newspapers  and  frag- 
ments of  ham  sandwiches  lay  at  the  dusty 
roots  of  giant  trees.  With  this,  there 
were  frequent  irruptions  of  closely  shaven 
and  tightly  cravated  men  and  delicate, 
flower-faced  women  in  the  one  long  street 
of  Five  Forks,  and  a  scampering  of 
mules,  and  an  occasional  procession  of 
dusty  brown-linen  cavalry. 

A  year  after  "  Hawkins's  Idiot  Asylum  " 
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was  completed,  one  day  there  drifted  into 
the  valley  a  riotous  cavalcade  of  "  school- 
marms,'  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  out  for  a  lioliday.  Not 
severely  spectacled  Minervas  and  chaste- 
ly armed  and  mailed  Pallases,  but,  I  fear 
for  the  security  of  Five  Forks,  very  hu- 
man, charminj^,  and  mischievous  young 
women.  At  least,  so  the  men  thought, 
working  in  the  ditches  and  tunnelling  on 
the  hillside  ;  and  when,  in  the  interests 
of  science  and  the  mental  advancement 
of  juvenile  posterity,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  they  should  stay  in  Five  Forks  two 
or  three  days  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
various  mines,  and  particularly  the  Blaz- 
ing Star  Tunnel,  there  was  some  flutter 
of  masculine  anxiety.  There  was  a 
considerable  inquiry  for  ''  store  clothes," 
a  hopeless  overhauling  of  old  and  disused 
raiment,  and  a  general  demand  for  "  boiled 
shirts  "  and  the  barber. 

Meanwhile,  with  that  supreme  audacity 
and  impudent  hardihood  of  the  sex  when 
gregarious,  the  schoolmarms  rode  through 
the  town,  admiring  openly  the  handsome 
f.ices  and  manly  figures  that  looked  up 
from  the  ditches  or  rose  behind  the  cars 
of  ore  at  the  mouths  of  tunnels.  Indeed, 
it  is  alleged  that  Jenny  Forester,  backed 
and  supported  by  seven  other  equally 
shameless  young  women,  had  openly  and 
publicly  waved  her  handkerchief  to  the 
florid  Hercules  of  Five  Forks  —  one  Tom 
Flynn,  formerly  of  Virginia  —  leaving 
that  good-natured  but  not  over-bright 
giant  pulling  his  blonde  mustaches  in 
bashful  amazement. 

It  was  a  pleasant  June  afternoon  that 
Miss  Milly  Arnot,  principal  of  the  pri- 
mary department  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  having  evaded 
her  companions,  resolved  to  put  into 
operation  a  plan  which  had  lately  sprung 
up  in  her  courageous  and  mischief-loving 
fancy.  ■  With  that  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious instinct  of  her  sex,  from  whom  no 
secrets  of  the  affections  are  hid  and  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  laid  open,  she  had 
heard  the  story  of  Hawkins's  folly  and 
the  existence  of  the  "  Idiot  Asylum." 
Alone,  on  Hawkins's  Hill,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  its  seclusion.  Skirt- 
ing the  underbrush  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  she  managed  to  keep  the  heaviest 
timber  between  herself  and  the  Blazing 
Star  Tunnel  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the 
cabin  of  Hawkins,  half-way  up  the  ascent, 
until,  by  a  circuitous  route,  at  last  she 
reached,  unobserved,  the  summit.  Be- 
fore her  rose,  silent,  darkened,  and 
motionless,   the    object    of    her   search. 


Here  her  courage  failed  her,  with  all  the 
characteristic  inconsequence  of  her  sex. 
A  sudden  fear  of  all  the  dangers  she  had 
safely  passed  —  bears,  tarantulas,  drunk- 
en men,  and  lizards  —  came  upon  her. 
For  a  moment,  as  she  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  "she  thought  she  should  die." 
With  this  belief,  probably,  she  gathered 
three  large  stones,  which  she  could  iiardly 
lift,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  great 
distance  ;  put  two  hair  pins  in  her  mouth, 
and  carefully  readjusted  with  both  hands 
two  stray  braids  of  her  lovely  blue-black 
mane  which  had  fallen  in  gathering  the 
stones.  Then  she  felt  in  the  pockets  of 
her  linen  duster  for  her  card-case,  hand- 
kerchief, pocket-book,  and  smelling-bot- 
tle, and  finding  them  intact,  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  air  of  easy,  lady-like  unconcern, 
went  up  the  steps  of  the  verandah,  and 
demurely  pulled  the  front  door-bell,  which 
she  knew  would  not  be  answered.  After 
a  decent  pause,  she  walked  around  the 
encompassing  verandah  examining  the 
closed  shutters  of  the  French  windows 
until  she  found  one  that  yielded  to  her 
touch.  Here  she  paused  again  to  adjust 
her  coquettish  hat  by  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face of  the  long  sash  window  that  re- 
flected the  full  length  of  her  pretty  figure. 
And  then  she  opened  the  window  and 
entered  the  room. 

Although  long  closed,  the  house  had  a 
smell  of  newness  and  of  fresh  paint  that 
was  quite  unlike  the  mouldiness  of  the 
conventional  haunted  house.  The  bright 
carpets,  the  cheerful  walls,  the  glistening 
oilcloths  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  ghost.  With  childish  curiosity 
she  began  to  explore  the  silent  house,  at 
first  timidly  —  opening  the  doors  with  a 
violent  push,  and  then  stepping  back  from 
the  threshold  to  make  good  a  possible 
retreat  ;  and  then  more  boldly,  as  she 
became  convinced  of  her  security  and 
absolute  loneliness.  In  onepf  the  cham- 
bers, the  largest,  there  were  fresh  flowers 
in  a  vase  —  evidently  gathered  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  what  seemed  still  more  remark- 
able, the  pitchers  and  ewers  were  freshly 
filled  with  v^^ater.  This  obliged  Miss 
Milly  to  notice  another  singular  fact, 
namely,  that  the  house  was  free  from 
dust  —  the  one  most  obtrusive  and  pene- 
trating visitor  of  Five  Forks.  The  floors 
and  carpets  had  been  recently  swept,  the 
chairs  and  furniture  carefully  wiped  and 
dusted.  If  the  house  was  haunted,  it 
was  possessed  by  a  spirit  who  had  none 
of  the  usual  indifference  to  decay  and 
mould.  And  yet  the  beds  had  evidently 
never  been  slept  in,  the  very  springs  of 
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the  chair  in  which  she  sat  creaked  stiffly 
at  the  novelty,  the  closet  doors  opened 
with  the  reluctance  of  fresh  paint  and 
varnish,  and  in  spite  of  the  warmth, 
cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  of  furniture 
and  decoration,  there  was  none  of  the 
ease  of  tenancy  and  occupation.  As  Miss 
Milly  afterwards  confessed,  she  longed 
to  "  tumble  things  around,"  and  when  she 
reached  the  parlour  or  drawing-room 
again,  she  could  hardly  resist  the  desire. 
Particularly  was  she  tempted  by  a  closed 
piano,  that  stood  mutely  against  the  wall. 
She  thought  she  would  open  it  just  to 
see  who  was  the  maker.  That  done  it 
would  be  no  harm  to  try  its  tone.  She 
did  so,  with  one  little  foot  on  the  soft 
pedal.  But  Miss  Milly  was  too  good  a 
player,  and  too  enthusiastic  a  musician  to 
stop  at  half  measures.     She  tried  it  again 

—  this  time  so  sincerely  that  the  whole 
house  seemed  to  spring  into  voice.  Then 
she  stopped  and  listened.  There  was  no 
response  —  the  empty  rooms  seemed  to 
have  relapsed  into  their  old  stillness. 
She  stepped  out  on  the  verandah  —  a 
woodpecker  recommenced  his  tapping  on 
an  adjacent  tree,  the  rattle  of  a  cart  in 
the  rocky  gulch  below  the  hill  came 
faintly  up.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  far  or 
near.  Miss  Milly,  reassured,  returned. 
She  again   ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys 

—  stopped,  caught  at  a  melody  running 
in  her  mind,  half  played  it,  and  then  threw 
away  all  caution.  Before  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  she  had  entirely  forgotten 
herself,  and  with  her  linen  duster  thrown 
aside,  her  straw  hat  flung  on  the  piano, 
her  white  hands  bared,  and  a  black  loop 
of  her  braided  hair  hanging  upon  her 
shoulder,  was  fairly  embarked  upon  a 
flowing  sea  of  musical  recollection. 

She  had  played  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
when,  having  just  finished  an  elaborate 
symphony  and  resting  her  hands  on  the 
keys,  she  heard  very  distinctly  and  un- 
mistakably the  sound  of  applause  from 
without.  In  an  instant  the  fires  of  shame 
and  indignation  leaped  into  her  cheeks, 
and  she  rose  from  the  instrument  and 
ran  to  the  window  only  in  time  to  catch 
sight  of  a  dozen  figures  in  blue  and  red 
flannel  shirts  vanishing  hurriedly  through 
the  trees  below. 

Miss  Milly's  mind  was  instantly  made 
up.  I  think  I  have  already  intimated 
that  under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  she 
was  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  as  she 
quietly  resumed  her  gloves,  hat,  and 
duster,  she  was  not  perhaps  exactly  the 
younji:  person  that  it  would  be  entirely 
safe  for  the  timid,  embarrassed,  or  inex- 


perienced of  my  sex  to  meet  alone.  She 
shut  down  the  piano,  and  having  care- 
fully reclosed  all  the  windows  and  doors, 
and  restored  the  house  to  its  former  des- 
olate condition,  she  stepped  from  the 
verandah  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
cabin  of  the  unintellectual  Hawkins,  that 
reared  its  adobe  chimney  above  the  um- 
brage a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 

The  door  opened  instantly  to  her  im- 
pulsive knock,  and  the  Fool  of  Five 
Forks  stood  before  her.  Miss  Milly  had 
never  before  seen  the  man  designated  by 
this  infelicitous  title,  and  as  he  stepped 
backward  in  half  courtesy  and  half  aston- 
ishment she  was  for  the  moment  discon- 
certed. He  was  tall,  finely-formed,  and 
dark-bearded.  Above  cheeks  a  little 
hollowed  by  care  and  ill  health  shone  a 
pair  of  hazel  eyes,  very  large,  very  gentle, 
but  inexpressibly  sad  and  mournful. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  kind  of  man 
Miss  Milly  had  expected  to  see,  yet  after 
her  first  embarrassment  had  passed,  the 
very  circumstance,  oddly  enough,  added 
to  her  indignation,  and  stung  her  wounded 
pride  still  more  deeply.  Nevertheless 
the  arch  hypocrite  instantly  changed  her 
tactics  with  the  swift  intuition  of  her  sex. 

"  I  have  come."  she  said  with  a  daz- 
zling smile,  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  her  former  dignified  severity,  "I 
have  come  to  ask  your  pardon  for  a  great 
liberty  I  have  just  taken.  I  believe  the 
new  house  above  us  on  the  hill  is  yours. 
I  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  exterior 
that  I  left  my  friends  for  a  moment  below 
here,"  she  continued  artfully,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  the  hand,  as  if  indicating  a  band 
of  fearless  Amazons  without,  and  waiting 
to  avenge  any  possible  insult  offered  to 
one  of  their  number,  "and  ventured  to 
enter  it.  Finding  it  unoccupied,  as  I  had 
been  told,  I  am  afraid  I  had  the  audacity 
to  sit  down  and  amuse  myself  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  piano  —  while  waiting  for 
my  friends." 

Hawkins  raised  his  beautiful  eyes  to 
hers.  He  saw  a  very  pretty  girl,  with 
frank,  grey  eyes  glistening  with  excite- 
ment, with  two  red,  slightly  freckled 
cheeks  glovying  a  little  under  his  eyes, 
with  a  short  scarlet  upper  lip  turned  back, 
like  a  rose  leaf,  over  a  little  line  of  white 
teeth,  as  she  breathed  somewhat  hur- 
riedly in  her  nervous  excitement.  He 
saw  all  this  calmly,  quietly,  and,  save  for 
the  natural  uneasiness  of  a  shy,  reticent 
man,  I  fear  without  a  quickening  of  his 
pulse. 

"  I  knowed  it,"  he  said,  simply.  "  I 
heer'd  ye  as  I  kern  up." 
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Miss  Milly  was  furious  at  his  o^rammar, 
his  dialect,  his  coolness,  and  still  more  at 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  her  invisible  claque. 

"Ah,'"  she  said,  still  smiling,  "  then  I 
think  I  heard /^// " 

"  I  reckon  not,"  he  interrupted  gravely. 
"  I  didn't  stay  long.  I  found  the  boys 
hanging  round  the  house,  and  I  allowed 
at  first  I'd  go  in  and  kinder  warn  you, 
but  they  promised  to  keep  still,  and  you 
looked  so  comfortable  and  wrapped  up  in 
your  music,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  dis- 
turb you,  and  kem  away.  I  hope,"  he 
added,  earnestly,  "  they  didn't  let  on  ez 
they  heerd  you.  The  ain't  a  bad  lot  — 
them  Blazin'  Star  boys  —  though  they're 
a  little  hard  at  times.  But  they'd  no 
more  hurt  ye  then  they  would  a  —  a  —  a 
cat  !  "  continued  Mr.  Hawkins,  blushing 
with  a  faint  apprehension  of  the  inele- 
gance of  his  simile. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  said  Miss  Milly,  feeling 
suddenly  very  angry  with  herself,  the 
Fool,  and  the  entire  male  population  of 
Five  Forks.  "  No  !  I  have  behaved  fool- 
ishly, I  suppose — and  if  they  had  it 
would  have  served  me  right.  But  I  only 
wanted  to  apologize  to  you.  You  will 
find  everything  as  you  left  it.  Good 
day  !  " 

She  turned  to  go.  Mr.  Hawkins  be- 
gan to  feel  embarrassed.  "I'd  have 
asked  ye  to  sit  down,"  he  said,  finally, 
"if  it  hed  been  a  place  fit  for  a  lady.  I 
oughter  done  so  eny  way.  I  don't  know 
what  kept  me  from  it.  But  I  ain't  well, 
miss.     Times  I  get  a  sort  o'    dumb  ager 

—  it's  the  ditches,  I  think,  miss — and  I 
don't  seem  to  hev  my  wits  about  me." 

Instantly  Miss  Arnot  was  all  sympathy 

—  her  quick  woman's  heart  was  touched. 
"Can     I  —  can    anything    be    done  .^  " 

she  asked,  more  timidly  than  she  had  be- 
fore spoken. 

"  No  !  —  not  onless  ye  remember  suth- 
in'  about  these  pills."  He  exhibited  a 
box  containing  about, half  a  dozen.  "I 
forget  the  direction  —  I  don't  seem  to  re- 
member much,  any  way,  these  times  — 
they're  Jones's  Vegetable  Compound. 
If  ye've  ever  took  'em  ye'U  remember 
whether  the  reg'lar  dose  is  eight.  They 
ain't  but  six  here.  But  perhaps  ye  never 
tuk  any,"  he  added,  deprecatingly. 

"  No,"  said  Milly,  curtly.  She  had 
usually  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
but  somehow  Mr.  Hawkins's  eccentricity 
only  pained  her. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  ?"  he  said  again,  after  another 
embarrassing  pause. 


Miss  Arnot  felt  instantly  that  such  an 
act  would  condone  her  trespass  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  She  might  meet  some 
of  her  invisible  admirers  —  or  even  her 
companions  —  and,  with  all  her  erratic 
impulses,  she  was  nevertheless  a  woman, 
and  did  not  entirely  despise  the  verdict 
of  conventionality.  She  smiled  sweetly 
and  assented,  and  in  another  moment  the 
two  were  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
wood. 

Like  many  other  apparently  trivial  acts 
in  an  uneventful  life,  it  was  decisive.  As 
she  expected,  she  met  two  or  three  of  her 
late  applauders,  whom  she  fancied  looked 
sheepish  and  embarrassed  ;  she  met  also 
her  companions  looking  for  her  in  some 
alarm,  who  really  appeared  astonished  at 
her  escort,  and  she  fancied,  a  trifle  en- 
vious of  her  evident  success.  I  fear  that 
Miss  Arnot,  in  response  to  their  anxious 
inquiries,  did  not  state  entirely  the  truth, 
but,  without  actual  assertion,  led  them 
to  believe  that  she  had  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  proceeding  completely  sub- 
jugated this  weak-minded  giant,  and  had 
brought  him  triumphantly  to  her  feet. 
From  telling  this  story  two  or  three 
times  she  got  finally  to  believing  that  she 
had  some  foundation  for  it  ;  then  to  a 
vague  sort  of  desire  that  it  would  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  true,  and  then  to  an  equally 
vague  yearning  to  hasten  that  consum- 
mation. That  it  would  redound  to  any 
satisfaction  of  the  Fool  she  did  not  stop 
to  doubt.  That  it  would  cure  him  of  his 
folly  she  was  quite  confident.  Indeed, 
there  are  very  few  of  us  —  men  or  women 
—  who  do  not  believe  that  even  a  hopeless 
love  for  ourselves  is  inore  conducive  to 
the  salvation  of  the  lover  than  a  requited 
affection  for  another. 

The  criticism  of  Five  Forks  was  as  the 
reader  may  imagine,  swift  and  conclusive. 
When  it  was  found  out  that  Miss  Arnot 
was  not  the  Hag  masquerading  as  a 
young  and  pretty  girl,  to  the  ultimate  de- 
ception of  Five  Forks  in  general  and  the 
I  Fool  in  particular,  it  was  at  once  decided 
that  nothing  but  the  speedy  union  of  the 
Fool  and  the  "pretty  schoolmarm"  was 
consistent  with  ordinary  common  sense. 
The  singular  good  fortune  of  Hawkins 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  his  luck  as  propounded  by  the  camp. 
That  after  the  Hag  failed  to  make  her 
appearance  he  should  "strike  a  lead  "  in 
his  own  house,  without  the  trouble  of 
"prospectin'."  seemed  to  these  casuists 
as  a  wonderful  but  inevitable  law.  To 
add  to  these  fateful  probabilities.  Miss 
Arnot  fell  and  sprained  her  ankle  in  the 
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ascent  of  Mount  Lincoln,  and  was  con- 
fined for  some  weeks  to  the  hotel  after 
her  companions  had  departed.  During 
this  period  Hawkins  was  civilly  but  gro- 
tesquely attentive.  When,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  had  elapsed,  there  still  ap- 
peared to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  house,  public 
opinion  experienced  a  singular  change  in 
regard  to  its  theories  of  Mr.  Hawkins's 
conduct.  The  Hag  was  looked  upon  as 
a  saint-like  and  long-suffering  martyr  to 
the  weaknesses  and  inconsistency  of  the 
Fool.  That,  after  erecting  this  new 
house  at  her  request,  he  had  suddenly 
"  gone  back  "  on  her  ;  that  his  celibacy 
was  the  result  of  a  long  habit  of  weak 
proposal  and  subsequent  shameless  re- 
jection, and  that  he  was  now  trying  his  j 
hand  on  the  helpless  schoolmarm,  was  | 
perfectly  plain  to  Five  Forks.  That  he  i 
should  be  frustrated  in  his  attempts  at 
any  cost  was  equally  plain.  Miss  Milly 
suddenly  found  herself  invested  with  a 
rude  chivalry  that  would  have  been  amus- 
ing had  it  not  been  at  times  embarrass- 
ing ;  that  would  have  been  impertinent 
but  for  the  almost  superstitious  respect 
with  which  it  was  proffered.  Every  day 
somebody  from  Five  Forks  rode  out  to 
inquire  the  health  of  the  fair  patient. 
"  Hez  Hawkins  bin  over  yer  to-day  .-* " 
queried  Tom  Flynn,  with  artful  ease  and 
indifference,  as  he  leaned  over  Miss  Mil- 
ly's  easy  chair  on  the  verandah.  Miss 
Milly,  with  a  faint  pink  flush  on  her 
cheek,  was  constrained  to  answer,  "  No." 
"  Well,  he  sorter  sprained  his  foot  agin 
a  rock,  yesterday,"  continued  Flynn,  with 
shameless  untruthfulness.  *'  You  mus'n't 
think  anything  o'  that,  Miss  Arnot.  He'll 
be  over  yer  to-morrer,  and  meantime  he 
told  me  to  hand  this  yer  bookay  with  his 
re-gards,  and  this  yer  specimen!"  And 
Mr.  Flynn  laid  down  the  flowers  he  had 
picked  en  route  against  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  presented  respectfully  apiece 
of  quartz  and  gold  which  he  had  taken 
that  morning  from  his  own  sluice-box. 
"You  mus'n't  mind  Hawkins's  ways, 
Miss  Milly,"  said  another  sympathizing 
miner.  "  There  ain't  a  better  man  in 
camp  than  that  theer  Cy  Hawkins!  — 
but  he  don't  understand  the  ways  o'  the 
world  with  wimen.  He  hasn't  mixed  as 
much  with  society  as  the  rest  of  us,"  he 
added,  with  an  elaborate  Chesterfieldian 
ease  of  manner  ;  "  but  he  means  well." 
Meanwhile  a  few  other  sympathetic  tun- 
nel-men were  impressing  upon  Mr.  Haw- 
kins the  necessity  of  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  invalid.     "  It  won't  do,  Haw- 


kins," they  explained,  "to  let  that  there 
gal  go  back  to  San  Francisco  and  say 
that  when  she  was  sick  and  alone,  the 
only  man  in  Five  Forks  under  whose 
roof  she  had  rested,  and  at  whose  table 
she  had  sat"  —  this  was  considered  a 
natural  but  pardonable  exaggeration  of 
rhetoric  —  "ever  threw  off  on  her;  and 
it  sha'n't  he  done.  It  ain't  the  square 
thing  to  Five  Forks."  And  then  the 
Fool  would  rush  away  to  the  valley,  and 
be  received  by  Miss  Milly  with  a  certain 
reserve  of  manner  that  finally  disap- 
peared in  a  flush  of  colour,  some  in- 
creased vivacity,  and  a  pardonable  co- 
quetry. And  so  the  days  passed  ;  Miss 
Milly  grew  better  in  health  and  more 
troubled  in  mind,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  be- 
came more  and  more  embarrassed,  and 
Five  Forks  smiled  and  rubbed  its  hands 
and  waited  for  the  approaching  denoH- 
7nent.  And  then  it  came.  But  not  per- 
haps in  the  manner  that  Five  Forks  had 
imagined. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  July  that 
a  party  of  Eastern  tourists  rode  into  Five 
Forks.  They  had  just  "  done  "  the  "  Val- 
ley of  Big  Things,"  and  there  being  one  or 
two  Eastern  capitalists  among  the  party, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  practical  mining  re- 
sources of  California  should  be  added  to 
their  experience  of  the  merely  pictu- 
resque in  nature.  Thus  far  everything 
had  been  satisfactory ;  the  amount  of 
water  which  passed  over  the  fall  was 
large,  owing  to  a  backward  season  ; 
some  snow  still  remained  in  the  canons 
near  the  highest  peaks  ;  they  had  ridden 
round  one  of  the  biggest  trees,  and 
through  the  prostrate  trunk  of  another. 
To  say  that  they  were  delighted  is  to  ex- 
press feebly  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  drunk  with  the 
champagny  hospitality  of  their  entertain- 
ers, the  utter  novelty  of  scene,  and  the 
dry,  exhilarating  air  of  the  valley.  One 
or  two  had  already  expressed  themselves 
ready  to  live  and  die  there  ;  another  had 
written  a  glowing  account  to  the  Eastern 
press,  depreciating  all  other  scenery  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  reasonably  expected 
that  Five  Forks  would  do  its  duty,  and 
equally  impress  the  stranger  after  its 
own  fashion. 

Letters  to  this  effect  were  sent  from 
San  Francisco  by  prominent  capitalists 
there,  and  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  one  of  their  agents,  the  visitors 
were  taken  in  hand,  shown  "  what  was  to 
be  seen,"  carefully  restrained  from  ob- 
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serving  what  ought  not  to  be  visible,  and 
so  kept  in  a  blissful  and  enthusiastic 
condition.  And  so  the  graveyard  of  Five 
Forks,  in  which  but  two  of  the  occupants 
had  died  natural  deaths,  the  dreary,  rag- 
ged cabins  on  the  hillsides,  with  their 
sad-eyed,  cynical,  broken-spirited  occu- 
pants, toiling  on,  day  by  day,  for  a  miser- 
able pittance  and  a  fare  that  a  self- 
respecting  Eastern  mechanic  would  have 
scornfully  rejected,  were  not  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  visitors'  recollection.  But  the 
hoisting-works  and  machinery  of  the 
Blazing  Star  Tunnel  Company  were  — 
the  Blazing  Star  Tunnel  Company,  whose 
♦'gentlemanly  superintendent"  had  re- 
ceived private  information  from  San 
Francisco  to  do  the  "  proper  thing  "for 
the  party.  Wherefore  the  valuable  heaps 
of  ore  in  the  company's  works  were  shown, 
the  oblong  bars  of  gold  — ready  for  ship- 
ment—  were  playfully  offered  to  the 
ladies  who  could  lift  and  carry  them  away 
unaided,  and  even  the  tunnel  itself, 
gloomy,  fateful,  and  peculiar,  was  shown 
as  part  of  the  experience  ;  and,  in  the 
noble  language  of  one  correspondent, 
"  the  wealth  of  Five  Forks  and  the  pe- 
culiar inducements  that  it  offered  to 
Eastern  capitalists  were  established  be- 
yond a  doubt."  And  then  occurred  a 
little  incident  which,  as  an  unbiassed  spec- 
tator, I  am  free  to  say  offered  no  induce- 
ments to  anybody  whatever,  but  which, 
for  its  bearing  upon  the  central  figure  of 
this  veracious  chronicle,  I  cannot  pass 
over. 

It  had  become  apparent  to  one  or  two 
more  practical  and  sober-minded  in  the 
party  that  certain  portions  of  the  Blaz- 
ing Star  Tunnel  —  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  flattering  annual  divi- 
dend—  were  economically  and  imper- 
fectly "  shored "  and  supported,  and 
were  consequently  unsafe,  insecure,  and 
to  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  at  a  time 
when  champagne  corks  were  popping  in 
dark  corners,  and  enthusiastic  voices  and 
happy  laughter  rang  through  the  half- 
lighted  levels  and  galleries,  there  came  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  silence.  A  few 
lights  dashed  swiftly  by  in  the  direction 
of  a  distant  part  of  the  gallery,  and  then 
there  was  a  sudden  sharp  issuing  of  or- 
ders and  a  dull  ominous  rumble.  Some 
of  the  visitors  turned  pale  —  one  woman 
fainted  ! 

Something  had  happened.  What  ? 
"Nothing"  —  the  speaker  is  fluent  but 
uneasy  —  "one  of  tlie  gentlemen  in  try- 
ing to  dislodge  a  '  specimen  '  from  the 
wall  had  knocked  away  a  support.     There 


had  been  a  'cave  '  —  the  gentleman  was 
caught  and  buried  below  his  shoulders. 
It  was  all  right  —  they'd  get  him  out  in  a 
moment  —  only  it  required  great  care  to 
keep  from  extending  the 'cave.'  Didn't 
know  his  name  — it  was  that  little  man  — 
the  husband  of  that  lively  lady  with  the 
black   eyes.      Eh  !     Hullo    there  !     Stop 


way 


her.     For  God's  sake!  —  not  that 
She'll   fall  from   that    shaft.     She'll    be 
killed  !  " 

But  the  lively  lady  was  alreiidy  gone. 
With  staring  black  eyes,  imploringly  try- 
ing to  pierce  the  gloom,  with  hands  and 
feet  that  sought  to  batter  and  break 
down  the  thick  darkness,  with  incohe- 
rent cries  and  supplications,  following 
the  moving  of  ignis  fatiius  lights  ahead, 
she  ran,  and  ran  swiftly  I  Ran  over 
treacherous  foundations,  ran  by  yawning 
gulfs,  ran  past  branching  galleries  and 
arches,  ran  wildly,  ran  despairingly,  ran 
blindly,  and  at  last  ran  into  the  arms  of 
the  Fool  of  Five  Forks. 

In  an  instant  she  caught  at  his  hand. 
"  Oh,  save  him  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  you  be- 
long here  —  you  know  this  dreadful 
place  ;  bring  me  to  him.  Tell  me  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do,  I  implore  you! 
Quick,  he  is  dying.     Come  !  " 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  cry,  dropped  the  rope  and 
crowbar  he  was  carrying,  and  reeled 
against  the  wall. 

"Annie!"  he  gasped,  slowly,  "is  it 
you  ?" 

She  caught  at  both  his  hands,  brought 
her  face  to  his  with  staring  eves,  mur- 
mured, "  Good  God,  Cyrus  !  "  "and  sank 
upon  her  knees  before  him. 

He  tried  to  disengage  the  hand  that 
she  wrung  with  passionate  entreaty. 

"No,  no  !  Cyrus,  you  will  forgive  me 
—  you  will  forget  the  past  !  God  has 
sent  you  here  to-day.  You  will  come 
with  me.  You  will  —  you  must — save 
him  !  " 

"  Save  who  ?  "  cried  Cyrus  hoarsely. 

"  My  husband  !  " 

The  blow  was  so  direct  —  so  strong 
and  overwhelming — that  even  through 
her  own  stronger  and  more  selfish  absorp- 
tion she  saw  it  in  the  face  of  the  man, 
and  pitied  him. 

"I  thought  —  you — knew  —  it!" 
faltered. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at 
with  fixed,  dumb  eyes.  And  then 
sound  of  distant  voices  and  hurrying  feet 
started  her  again  into  passionate  life. 
She  once  more  caught  his  hand. 

"  O   Cyrus  !    hear   me  I     If  you   have 
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loved  me  through  all  these  years,  you  will 
not  fail  me  now.  You  must  save  him  ! 
You  can  !  You  are  brave  and  strong  — 
you  always  were,  Cyrus  !  You  will  save 
him,  Cyrus,  for  my  sake  —  for  the  sake 
of  your  love  for  me  !  You  will —  I  know 
it  I    God  bless  you  !  " 

She  rose  as  if  to  follow  him,  but  at  a 
gesture  of  command  she  stood  still.  He 
picked  up  the  rope  and  crowbar  slowly, 
and  in  a  dazed,  blinded  way  that,  in  her 
agony  of  impatience  and  alarm,  seemed 
protracted  to  cruel  infinity.  Then  he 
turned,  and  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
kissed  it  slowly,  looked  at  her  again  — 
and  the  next  moment  was  gone. 

He  did  not  return.  For  at  tlie  end  of 
the  next  half-hour,  when  they  laid  before 
her  the  half-conscious,  breathing  body  of 
her  husband,  safe  and  unharmed  but  for 
exliaustion  and  some  slight  bruises,  she 
learned  that  the  worst  fears  of  the  work- 
men had  been  realized.  In  releasing  him 
a  second  "  cave  "  had  taken  place.  They 
had  barely  time  to  snatch  away  the  help- 
less body  of  her  husband  before  the 
strong  frame  of  his  rescuer,  Cyrus  Haw- 
kins, was  struck  and  smitten  down  in  his 
place. 

For  two  hours  he  lay  there,  crushed 
and  broken-limbed,  with  a  heavy  beam 
lying  across  his  breast,  in  sight  of  all, 
conscious  and  patient.  For  two  hours 
they  had  laboured  around  him,  wildly, 
despairingly,  hopefully,  with  the  wills  of 
gods  and  the  strength  of  giants,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  came  to  an  up- 
right timber,  which  rested  its  base  upon 
the  beam.  There  was  a  cry  for  axes, 
and  one  was  already  swinging  in  the  air, 
when  the  dying  man  called  to  them, 
feebly. 

"  Don't  cut  that  upright !  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  It  will  bring  down  the  whole  gallery 
with  it." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  It's  one  of  the  foundations  of  my 
house." 

The  axe  fell  from  the  workman's  hand, 
and  with  a  blanched  face  he  turned  to 
his  fellows.  It  was  too  true.  They 
were  in  the  uppermost  gallery,  and  the 
"cave  "had  taken  place  directly  below 
the  new  house.  After  a  pause  the  Fool 
spoke  again  more  feebly. 
"  "  The  lady  !  —  quick.'" 

They  brought  her  —  a  wretched,  faint- 
ing creature,  with  pallid  face  and  stream- 
ing eyes  —  and  fell  back  as  she  6ent  her 
face  above  him. 

"It  was  built  for  you,  Annie,  darling," 


he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper,  "and  has 
been  waiting  up  there  for  you  and  me  all 
these  long  days.  It's  deeded  to  you, 
Annie,  and  you  must  — live  there  —  with 
him!  He  will  not  mind  that  I  shall  be 
always  near  you  — for  it  stands  above  — 
my  grave  !  " 

And  he  was  right.  In  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  he  had  passed  away,  they  did 
not  move  him,  but  sat  by  his  body  all 
night  with  a  torch  at  his  feet  and  head. 
And  the  next  day  they  walled  up  the  gal- 
lery as  a  vault,  but  they  put  no  mark  or 
any  sign  thereon,  trusting  rather  to  the 
monument  that,  bright  and  cheerful,  rose 
above  him  in  the  sunlight  of  the  hill. 
And  they  who  heard  the  story  said  : 
"  This  is  not  an  evidence  of  death  and 
gloom  and  sorrow,  as  are  other  monu- 
ments, but  is  a  sign  of  life  and  light  and 
hope  ;  wherefore  shall  all  know  that  he 
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under  it  —  is  what  men  call  a 
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A  TALE   OF  THE   SOUTH   DOWNS. 
CHAPTER    XLII. 

Along  the  northern  brow  and  bend  of 
the  Sussex  hills,  the  winter  lingers,  and 
the  spring  wakes  slowly.  The  children 
of  the  southern  slope,  towards  Worthing 
and  West  Tarring,  have  made  their  cow- 
slip balls,  and  pranked  their  hats  and 
hair  with  blue-bells,  before  their  little 
northern  cousins  have  begun  to  nurse 
and  talk  to,  and  then  pull  to  pieces,  their 
cuckoo-pint,  and  potentilla,  dead-nettle, 
and  meadow  crowfoot. 

The  daffodil  that  comes  and  "  takes 
the  winds  of  March  with  beauty,"  here 
reserves  that  charming  capture  for  the 
early  breeze  of  May  ;  for  still  the  "  black- 
thorn winter"  buffets  the  folds  of  chilly 
April's  cloak,  and  the  hail-fringed  mantle 
of  wan  sunlight.  This  is  the  time  when 
a  man  may  say,  "  Hurrah  !  Here  is  sum- 
mer come  at  last,  I  verily  do  believe. 
For  goodness'  sake,  wife,  give  us  air, 
and  take  those  hot  things  from  the  chil- 
dren's necks.  If  you  want  me,  I  shall  be 
in  the  bower,  having  a  jolly  pipe  at  last." 
And  then  by  the  time  all  the  windows  are 
open,  and  the  little  ones  are  proud  to 
show  their  necks  and  the  scratches  of 
their  pins,  in  rushes  papa,  with  his  coat 
buttoned  over,  and  his  pipe  put  out  by 
hail. 

None  the  less  for  all  that,  the  people 
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who  like  to  see  thinf^^s  moving  —  thougli 
it  be  but  slowly  —  have  opportunity  now 
of  watching  small  delights  that  do  them 
good.  How  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
plants,  and  even  earth  and  stone,  begin 
to  feel  the  difference  coming  over  them. 
How  little  points,  all  black  one  day,  and 
as  hard  as  the  lip  of  a  rook's  bill  the  next 
time  of  looking  at  them,  show  a  little 
veiny  shining.  And  then  as  the  people 
come  home  from  church,  and  are  in  their 
most  observant  humour,  after  long  con- 
finement, a  little  child  finds  a  real  leaf 
(most  likely  of  an  elder-tree)  and  many 
young  faces  crowd  around  it  ;  while  the 
old  men,  having  seen  too  many  springs, 
plod  on  and  doubt  this  for  a  bad  one. 

Much  of  this  had  been  done,  with  slow 
advance  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  the 
hedges  began  to  be  feathered  with  green, 
and  the  meadows  to  tuft  where  the  good 
stuff  lay,  and  the  corn  in  the  gloss  of  the 
sun  to  glisten  ;  when  everybody  came 
out  of  church  one  Sunday  before  Pente- 
cost. The  church  was  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Struan  Hales  (in  his 
own  opinion),  and  so  did  the  congrega- 
tion, and  so  did  everything  except  the 
sermon.  And  now  the  rector  remained 
in  the  vestry,  with  his  favourite  daughter 
Cecil,  to  help  him  off  with  his  "academi- 
cals," and  to  put  away  his  comb. 

••  I  hope  your  mother  will  be  quick,  my 
dear  ; "  said  the  parson,  stooping  his 
broad  shoulders,  as  his  daughter  tugged 
at  him  ;  "she  cannot  walk  as  slie  used, 
you  know  ;  and  for  the  last  half-hour  I 
have  been  shuddering  and  trembling 
about  our  first  fore-quarter." 

"  I  saw  that  you  were  uncomfortable, 
papa,  just  as  you  were  giving  out  your 
text.  You  seemed  to  smell  something 
burning,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Exactly!"  said  the  rector,  gazing 
with  surprise  at  his  clever  and  queer  Ce- 
cil. "  Now  how  could  you  tell  ?  I  am 
sure  I  hope  none  of  the  congregation 
were  up  to  it.  But  9d.  a  pound  is  no  joke 
for  the  father  of  three  hungry  daughters." 

"And  with  a  good  appetite  of  Iiis  own, 
papa.  Well,  Til  tell  you  how  I  knew  it. 
You  have  a  peculiar  way  of  lifting  your 
nose  when  the  meat  is  too  near  the  fire, 
as  it  always  is  with  our  new  cook  ;  and 
then  you  looked  out  of  that  round-arched 
window,  as  if  you  expected  to  see  some 
smoke." 

"  Lift  my  nose,  indeed  !  "  answered  the 
rector  ;  "  I  shall  lift  something  else  ;  I 
shall  lift  your  lips,  if  you  laugh  at  your 
poor  old  father  so.     And  I  never  shaved 


dinner-party  to-morrow.     There,  what  do 
you  think  of  that,  Miss  Impudence  ?  " 

"  Oh  papa,  what  a  shameful  beard  ! 
You  preached  about  the  stubble  being 
all  burned  up  ;  perhaps  because  you  were 
thinking  of  our  lamb.  But  I  do  declare 
you  have  got  as  much  left  as  Farmer 
Gate's  very  largest  field.  But  talking 
about  Sir  Remnant,  did  you  see  who 
skulked  into  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
anthem,  and  sate  behind  the  gallery  pil- 
lar, in  one  of  the  labourers'  free  seats  ?  " 
"  No,  I  did  not.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  looking  about  in  church  so, 
Cecil.  Nothing  escapes  you,  except  the 
practical  application  of  my  doctrine." 

"  Well,  papa,  now,  you  must  have  been 
stupid,  or  had  your  whole  mind  upon  our 
new  cook,  if  you  didn't  see  Captain  Chap- 
man !  " 

"  Captain  Chapman  !  "  cried  the  rector, 
with  something  which  in  any  other  place 
would  have  been  profane  ;  "  why,  what 
in  the  world  could  he  want  here  ?  He 
never  came  to  hear  me  ;  that's  certain." 

"  No,  papa  ;  nor  to  hear  anything  at 
all.  He  came  to  stare  at  poor  Alice  all 
the  time  ;  and  to  plague  her  with  his 
escort  home,  I  fear." 

"  The  poor  child,  with  that  ungodly 
scamp  !  Who  were  in  the  servant's  pew  ! 
I  know  pretty  well  ;  but  you  are  sure  to 
know  better." 

"  Oh,  not  even  one  of  the  trusty  people. 
Neither  the  old  butler,  nor  Mrs.  Pipkins, 
nor  even  Mrs.  Merryjack.  Only  that 
conceited  '  Mister  Trotman,'  as  he  calls 
himself,  and  his  under  'footman,'  as 
he  calls  the  lad  ;  and  three  or  four  flirty 
housemaids." 

"A  guinea  will  send  them  all  round 
the  other  way  ;  and  then  he  will  pester 
Alice  all  the  way  back.  Run  home,  that's 
a  dear,  you  are  very  quick  of  foot  ;  and 
put  the  lamb  back  yourself  nine  inches; 
and  tell  Jem  to  saddle  Maggie  quick  as 
lightning,  and  put  my  hunting-crop  at 
the  green  gate,  and  have  Maggie  there ; 
and  let  your  mother  know  that  sudden 
business'calls  me  away  to  Coombe  Lor- 
raine." 

"Why,  papa,  you  quite  frighten  me! 
As  if  Alice  could  not  take  care  of  her- 
self ! " 

"  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than 
you  have,  child.  Do  as  I  order  you,  and 
don't  argue.  Stop,  take  the  meadow  way, 
to  save  making  any  stir  in  the  village.  I 
shall  walk  slowly,  and  be  at  the  gate  by 
the  time  you  have  the  pony  there." 

Cecil    Hales,    without    another    word, 


this  morning,  because  of   Sir  Remnant's  went  out  of  the  vestry  door  to   a    stile 
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leading  from  the  churchyard  into  a 
meadow,  and  thence  by  an  easy  gap  in  a 
hedge  she  got  into  the  rectory  shrubbery. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  the  rector  to  him- 
self, as  he  took  to  the  rambling  village 
street,  to  show  himself  as  usual.  "The 
two  things  I  hate  most  are  a  row,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  good  dinner.  Hashes  and  cold 
meat  ever  since  Wednesday  ;  and  now 
when  a  real  good  joint  is  browning  —  oh, 
confound  it  all! — I  quite  forgot  the 
asparagus  —  the  first  I  have  cut,  and  as 
thick  as  my  thumb  !  Now  if  I  only  had 
Mabel  Lovejoy  here  !  I  do  hope  they'll 
have  the  sense  not  to  put  it  on  ;  but  I 
can't  very  well  tell  Jem  about  it;  it  will 
look  so  mollyish.  Can  I  send  a  note  in  ? 
Yes,  I  can.  The  fellow  can't  read  ;  that 
is  one  great  comfort." 

No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  he  tore  out 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  sermon,  and  under  his 
text,  inculcating  the  duty  of  Christian 
vigilance,  wrote  in  pencil,  "  Whatever 
you  do,  don't  put  on  the  asparagus." 

This  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Jem  ; 
and  then  grasping  his  hunting-whip  stead- 
fastly, he  rode  up  the  lane,  with  Maggie 
neighing  at  this  unaccustomed  excursion. 
For  horses  know  Sunday  as  well  as  men 
do,  and  a  great  deal  better. 

Struan  Hales  was  a  somewhat  head- 
long man  ;  as  most  men  of  kind  heart, 
and  quick  but  not  very  large  understand- 
ing, are  apt  to  be.  Like  most  people  of 
strong  prejudices,  he  was  also  of  strong 
impulses  ;  for  the  lowest  form  of  preju- 
dice is  not  common  —  the  abstract  one, 
and  the  negative.  His  common  sense 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  might 
have  assured  him  that  Captain  Chapman 
would  do  nothing  to  hurt  or  even  to  offend 
5'oung  Alice.  And  yet,  because  he  re- 
garded Stephen  with  inveterate  dislike, 
he  really  did  for  the  moment  believe  it 
his  duty  thus  to  ride  after  him. 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  and  elegant  cap- 
tain had  done  at  least  one  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  rector's  anticipation.  By  lay- 
ing a  guinea  in  Trotman's  palm,  he  had 
sent  all  the  servants  home  over  the  hill, 
and  thus  secured  for  himself  a  private 
walk  with  his  charmer  along  the  lane  that 
winds  so  prettily  under  the  high  land. 
Now  his  dress  was  enough  to  win  the 
heart  of  any  rustic  damsel,  and  as  he 
passed  the  cottage  doors,  all  the  children 
said,  "Oh  my!"  This  pleased  him 
greatly,  and  could  not  have  added  less 
than  an  inch  to  his  stature,  and  less  than 
a  pound  to  the  weight  of  his  heel  at  each 
strut.  This  proves  that  he  was  not  a 
thorough    villain  ;    for  thorough    villains , 


attach   no  importance   to  the  opinion  of 
children. 

Unaware  of  the  enemy  in  advance, 
Alice  walked  through  the  little  village, 
with  her  aunt  and  two  cousins,  as  usual ; 
and  she  said  "good-bye  "  to  them  at  the 
rectory  gate  ;  knowing  that  they  wanted 
to  please  her  uncle  witli  his  early  Sunday 
dinner.  Country  parsons,  unless  they 
are  of  a  highly  distinguished  order,  like 
to  dine  at  half  past  one  very  punctually 
on  a  Sunday.  Throughout  the  week 
(when  they  shoot  or  fish,  or  ride  to 
hounds,  &c.)  they  manage  to  retard  their 
hunger  to  five,  or  even  six  o'clock.  On 
Sunday  it  is  healthily  otherwise.  A  sink- 
ing feeling  begins  to  set  in  about  half- 
way through  the  sermon.  And  why  ?  In 
an  eloquent  period,  the  parson  looks 
round,  to  infect  his  congregation.  He 
forgets  for  the  moment  that  he  is  but  a 
unit,  while  his  hearers  are  an  hundred- 
fold. What  happens  ?  All  humanity  is, 
at  eloquent  moments,  contagious,  sensi- 
tive, impressible.  A  hundred  people  in 
the  church  have  got  their  dinner  coming 
on  at  one  o'clock;  they  are  thinking  of 
it,  they  are  dwelling  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  hundred  and  first,  the  parson  himself, 
(without  knowing  it,  very  likely,  and  even 
while  seven  heavens  above  it)  receives 
the  recoil  of  his  own  emotions,  in  epi- 
demic appetite. 

That  may  be  all  wrong  of  course,  even 
unsacerdotal,  or  unscientific  (until  the 
subject  is  tabulated) ;  but  facts  have  large 
bones  ;  and  the  fact  stands  thus.  Alice 
Lorraine  was  aware  of  it,  though  without 
any  scent  of  the  reason  ;  so  she  kissed 
her  aunt  and  cousins  two  —  Cecil  being 
(as  hath  been  seen)  in  clerical  attendance 
—  and  lightly  went  her  homeward  way. 
She  stopped  for  a  minute  at  Nanny  Stil- 
goe's,  to  receive  the  usual  grumbling 
sauced  with  the  inevitable  ingratitude. 
And  then,  supposing  the  servants  to  be 
no  very  great  distance  before  her,  she 
took  to  the  lonely  Ashwood  Lane,  with  a 
quick  light  step,  as  usual. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  place  where 
the  lane  dipped  suddenly  into  the  hollow 
of  a  dry  old  watercourse  —  the  course  of 
the  Woeburn,  according  to  tradition,  if 
anybody  could  believe  it.  There  was 
now  not  a  thread  of  open  water  ;  but  a 
little  dampness,  and  a  crust  of  mud,  as  if 
some  underground  duct  were  anxious  to 
maintain  user  of  its  right  of  way.  By  the 
side  of  the  lane,  an  old  oak-trunk, 
(stretched  high  above  the  dip,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  broken  handrail)  showed 
that  there  must  have  been  something  to 
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cross  ;  thouf^h  nobody  now  could  remem- 
ber it.  In  this  hollow  lurked  the  captain, 
placid  and  self-contented,  and  regarding 
with  much  apparent  zest  a  little  tuft  of 
forget-me-not.  . 

Alice,  though  startled  for  a  moment  by 
this  unexpected  encounter,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  ill-matched  brilliance  of 
her  suitor's  apparel.  He  looked  like  a 
smaller  but  far  more  costly  edition  of  Mr. 
Bottler,  except  that  his  waistcoat  was  of 
crimson  taffety,  with  a  rolling  collar  of 
h\ce  ;  and  instead  of  white  stockings,  he 
displayed  gold-buttoned  vamplets  of 
orange  velvet.  Being  loath  to  afford  him 
the  encouragement  of  a  smile,  the  young 
lady  turned  away  her  face  as  she  bowed, 
and  with  no  other  salutation  continued 
her  homeward  course,  at  a  pace  which 
certainly  was  not  slower.  But  Stephen 
Chapman    came  forth,  aad  met  her  with 


to-day.  I  wish  to  see  Sir  Roland  this 
morning,  if  I  may.  And  surely  I  may 
accompany  you  on  your  way  home  ;  now, 
may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered  with  a  little 
sigh,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  help  for 
it  ;  but  she  determined  to  make  the  cap- 
tain walk  at  a  speed  which  should  be 
quite  a  novelty  to  him. 

"  Dear   me,  Miss    Lorraine  !   I  had  no 

idea  that  you  were  such  a  walker.     Why, 

this   must  be   what  we  call   in   the  army 

. '  double-quick  march  '  almost.     Too   fast 

j  almost  to  keep  the  ranks  unbroken,  when 

I  we  charge  the  enemy." 

"  How  very  dreadful  !  "  cried  Alice, 
jwith  a  little  grimace,  which  greatly 
[charmed  the  captain.  "May  I  ask  you 
one  particular  favour  ?  " 

"  You  can  ask  none  ;  "  he  replied,  with 
his  hand  laid  on  his  crimson  waistcoat ; 


that  peculiar  gaze  which  would  have  been  j "  or  to    put   it   more  clearlv,  to  ask  a  fa 
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insolent  from  a  more  powerful  man,  but 
as  proceeding  from  a  little  dandy  bore 
rather  the  impress  of  impudence. 

"  Miss  Lorraine,  you  will  not  refuse  me 
the  honour  of  escorting  you  to  your 
home.  This  road  is  lonely.  There  still 
are  highwaymen.  One  was  on  the  Bright- 
on road  last  week.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
thinking,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say 
of  hoping,  that  you  might  not  altogether 
object  to  a  military  escort." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Alice;  "you  are 
very  kind  ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  fear  ; 
and  our  servants  are  not  very  far  away,  I 
know.  They  have  orders  to  keep  near 
me." 

"  They  must  have  mistaken  your  route, 
I  think.  I  am  rather  famous  for  long 
sight ;  and  I  saw  the  Lorraine  livery  just 
now  going  up  the  footpath  that  crosses 
the  hill." 

Alice  was  much  perplexed  at  this.  She 
by  no  means  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  secluded  walk  in  the  company 
of  this  gallant  officer.  And  yet  her  cour- 
age would  not  allow  her  to  retrace  her 
steps,  and  cross  the  hill ;  neither  could 
she  well  affront  him  so  ;  for  much  as  she 
disliked  this  man,  she  must  treat  him  as 
any  other  lady  would. 

"  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain 
Chapman,"  she  answered  as  graciously 
as  she  could  ;  "but  really  no  kind  of  es- 
cort is  wanted,  either  military  or  civilian, 
in  a  quiet  country  road  like  this,  where 
everybody  knows  me.  And  perhaps  it  will 
be  more  convenient  for  you  to  call  on  my 
father  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  always 
glad  when  you  can  stay  to  dinner." 

'•  No,  thank  you  ;  1  must  dine  at  home 


vour,  is  to  confer  a  greater  one. 

"How  very  kind  you  are  !  You  know 
that  my  dear  brother  Hilary  is  in  the 
thick  of  very,  very  sad  fighting.  And  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
(as  a  military  escort),  describing  exactly 
how  you  felt  when  first  you  charged  the 
enemy." 

"  The  deuce  must  be  in  the  girl," 
thought  the  captain  ;  "and  yet  she  looks 
so  innocent.  It  can  be  only  an  accident. 
But  she  is  too  sharp  to  be  romanced 
with." 

"Miss  Lorraine,"  he  answered,  "  I  be- 
longed to  the  Guards  ;  whose  duty  lies 
principally  at  home.  I  have  never  been 
in  action." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  ;  then  you  do  not 
know  what  a  sad  thing  real  fighting  is. 
Poor  Hilary  I  We  are  most  anxious 
about  him.  We  have  seen  his  name  in 
the  despatches  ;  and  we  know  that  he 
was  wounded.  But  neither  he,  nor  Major 
Clumps  (a  brave  officer  in  his  regiment), 
has  sent  us  a  line  since  it  happened." 

"  He  was  first  through  the  breach  at 
Badajos.*  He  has  covered  himself  with 
glory." 

"  We  know  it,"  said  Alice,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  ;  and  for  a  moment  she  liked  the 

*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Part  VII.  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  distinguished  Peninsular  ofKicer,  Major- 
General  Sir  Pons  Asinorum.  The  general  denounced 
us,  with  more  vigour  perhaps  than  courtesy,  for 
"shamefully  falsifying  facts."  Sir  Pons  himself  was 
the  first  through  the  breach,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Fitz, 
close  after  him.  If  Lieut.  Lorraine  was  therb  at 
ALL,  he  was  several  yards  behind  them.  Our  error  was 
being  corrected,  when  lo!  the  next  post  brought  us  six 
more  letters  from  six  gailant  officers,  eacli  of  whom  had 
been  first,  and  not  one  of  tliem  had  seen  the  others, 
nor  even  General  Asinorum  there  I  We  immediately 
wrote  siei. 
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captain.  ''But  if  he  his  covered  himself 
with  wounds,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
glory?  " 

'"A  most  sensible  question,"  Chapman 
answered,  and  fell  once  more  to  zero  in 
the  opinion  of  his  charmer.  With  all  the 
contempt  that  can  be  expressed  by 
silence,  when  speech  is  expected,  she 
kept  on  so  briskly  towards  Bonny's  cas- 
tle, that  her  suitor  (who,  in  spite  of  all 
martial  bearing,  walked  in  the  manner  of 
a  pigeon)  became  hard  set  to  keep  up 
with  her. 

"  The  view  from  this  spot  is  so  lovely," 
he  said,  "  I  must  really  beg  you  to  sit 
down  a  little.  Surely  we  need  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry." 

"  The  air  is  chilly,  and  I  must  not 
loiter.  My  father  has  a  bad  headache 
to-day.  That  was  the  reason  he  was  not 
at  church." 

"  Then  surely  he  can  be  in  no  hurry 
for  his  luncheon.     I  have  so  manv  things 


to  say  to  you.  And  you 
quite  a  pain  in  my  side." 
"  Oil,  I  am  so  sorry  !     I 


really 


beg  your  par- 
thought  that  I 
little,  and   you 


don.  I  never  could  have 
was  doing  that.  Rest  a 
will  be  better." 

The  complaint  would  have  been  as  a 
joke  passed  over,  if  it  had  come  from 
anybody  else.  But  she  knew  that  the 
captain  was  not  strong  in  his  lungs,  or  his 
heart,  or  anything  ;  therefore  she  allowed 
him  to  sit  down,  while  she  stood  and 
gazed  back  through  the  Ashwood  Lane, 
fringed,  and  arched,  and  dappled  by  the 
fluttering  approach  of  spring. 

"The  beautiful  gazing  at  the  beauti- 
ful!" said  Chapman,  with  his  eyes  so 
fixed  as  to  receive  his  view  of  the  land- 
sc  ipe  (if  at  all)  by  deputy.  And  truly  his 
judgment  was  correct.  For  Alice,  now 
in  perfect  health,  with  all  the  grace  of 
young  vigour  and  the  charm  of  natural 
quickness,  and  a  lovely  face,  and  calm 
eyes  beaming,  not  with  the  bright  uncer- 
tain blue  (that  flashing  charm  of  poor 
Hilary),  but  the  grand  ash-coloured  grey 

—  the  tint  that  deepens  with  the  depth  of 
life,  and  holds  more  love  than  any  other 

—  Alice,  in  a  word,  was  something  for  a 
man  to  look  at.  The  greatest  man  that 
ever  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  knew 
what  women  are,  as  well  as  what  a  man 
is  ;  the  only  one  who  ever  combined  the 
knowledge  of  both  s'jxes  ;  the  one  true 
poet  of  all  ages  (compared  with  whom  all 
other  poets  are  but  shallow  surfaces), 
nature's  most  loving  and  best-loved  child, 

—  even  he  would  have  looked  at  Alice, 


with  those  large  sad  loving  eyes,  and  fou 
her  good  to  dwell  upon. 

The  captain  (though  he  bore  the  name 
of  a  great  and  grossly  neglected  poet) 
had  not  in  him  so  much  as  half  a  penny- 
weight of  poetry.  He  looked  upon  Alice 
as  a  handsome  girl  of  good  birth  and  good 
abilities,  who  might  redeem  him  from  his 
evil  ways,  and  foster  him,  and  make  much 
of  him.  He  knew  that  she  was  far  above 
him,  '•  in  mind,  and  views,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  "  and  he  liked  her  all  the 
more  for  that,  because  it  would  save  him 
trouble. 

"  Do  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you," 
he  began  with  his  most  seductive  and 
insinuating  glance  (for  he  really  had  fine 
eyes,  as  many  weak  and  wanton  people 
have) ;  you  are  apt  to  be  hard  on  me, 
Miss  Lorraine,  while  all  the  time  my  first 
desire  is  to  please,  and  serve,  and  gratify 
you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  Cap- 
tain Chapman.  I  don't  know  what  I 
have  done  to  deserve  it." 

"Alas!"  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
which  relieved  him,  because  he  was  much 
pinched  in,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  out  of 
breath,  for  his  stays  were  tighter  than  the 
maiden's,  "  Alas'!  Is  it  possible  that 
you  have  not  seen  the  misery  you  have 
caused  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  know  that  I  have  been  very 
rude.  I  have  walked  too  fast  for  you. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Chipman. 
I  will  not  do  so  any  more." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  assure  you,  I 
didn't.  I  would  climb  the  Andes  or  the 
Himalayas,  only  to  win  one  smile  from 
you." 

"  I  fear  that  I  should  smile  many 
times,"  said  Alice,  now  smiling  wickedly, 
"if  I  could  only  have  a  telescope  —  still 
I  should  be  so  sorry  for  you.  They  are 
much  worse  than  the  Southdown  hills." 

"  There,  you  are  laughing  at  me  again  ! 
You  are  so  clever.  Miss  Lorraine  ;  you 
give  me  no  chance  to  say  anything." 

"  I  am  not  clever  ;  I  am  very  stupid. 
And  you  always  say  more  than  I  do." 

"Well,  of  course  —  of  course  I  do; 
until  you  come  to  know  me.  After  that, 
I  always  listen  ;  because  the  ladies  have 
more  to  say.  And  they  say  it  so  much 
better." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Alice,  thinking, 
while  the  captain  showed  his  waist,  as  he 
arose  and  shook  himself,  "  It  may  be  so  : 
he  may  be  right ;  he  seems  to  have  some 
very  good  ideas."  He  saw  that  she 
thought  more  kindly  of  him  ;  and  that  his 


und  fl 
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proper  course  with  her  was  to  play  humil-  what  you  are  !  Two  nice  good  girls  as 
ity.  He  had  never  known  what  pure  love  ever  lived,  you  have  stolen  out  of  my 
was  ;  he  had  lessened   his  small  capacity   gallery,  sir  ;  and  covered  my  parish  with 


for  it,  by  his  loose  and  wicked  life  ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  that,  for  the  first  time  Alice  : 
began  to  inspire  him  with  it.  This  is  a| 
grand  revolution  in  the  mind,  or  the  heart, 
of  a  "  man  of  pleasure  ;  "  the  result  may  | 
save  him  even  yet  (if  a  purer  nature  mas- 1 
ter  him)  from  that  deadliest  foe,  himself,  j 
And  the  best  (or  the  worst  of  it)  is  that  if ' 
a  kind,  and  fresh,  and  warm,  and  lofty- 1 
minded  girl  believes  herself  to  have  • 
gained  any  power  of  doing  good  in  the  | 
body  of  some  low  reprobate,  sweet  inter-! 
est,  Christian  hankerings,  and  the  fem-j 
inine  love  of  paradoxes,  succeed  the  le- 
gitimate disgust.  Alice,  however,  was  | 
not  of  a  weak,  impulsive,  and  slavish  ' 
nature.  And  she  wholly  disdained  this  ! 
Stephen  Chapman.  I 

"Now,- 1  hope  that  you  will  not  hurry  | 
yourself,"  she  said  to  the  pensive  captain  ;  ' 
"the  real  hill  begins   as  soon  as    we  are 

round  the  corner.     I   must  walk  fast,  be- !  _  ^  ,  ^ 

cause  my  father  will  be  looking   out  for    tinctly,  in  a  voice  that  came  all  round  the 
me.     Perhaps,  if   you  kindly  are  coming '  pillars  —  'There    is  mercy   for  him    that 
you 


siiame,  sir.  And  are  you  (it  to  come  near 
my  niece  .-'  I  have  not  told  Sir  Roland 
of  it,  only  for  your  father's  sake  ;  but 
now  I  will  tell  him,  and  quiet  as  he  is, 
how  long  do  you  suppose  he  v/ill  be  in 
kicking  you  down  the  Coombe,  sir  ?^* 

"  Come  now  ;  "  said  Stephen,  having, 
long  been  proof  against  righteous  indig- 
nation ;  "you  must  be  well  aware,  rector, 
that  the  whole  of  that  ancient  scandal 
was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  I  emerged 
quite  blameless." 

"  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  did  what  money  could  do  —  however, 
it's  some  time  back  ;  and  perhaps  I  had 
better  have  let  an  old  story  —  Camerina 
—  eh,  what  is  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
only ." 

"  Rector,  you  always  mean  aright, 
though  you  may  be  sometimes  ungener- 
ous. In  your  magnificent  sermon  to-day, 
what  did  you  say  ?     Why,  you   said  dis- 


would  like    to  come  !  repenteth.'  " 


to  our  house, 

more  at  your  leisure,  sir." 

Stephen  Chapman  looked  at  her  —  not 
as  he  used  to  look,  as  if  she  were  only  a 
pretty  girl  to  him  —  but  with  some  new 
feeling,  quite  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
answer  her.  His  dull,  besotted,  and 
dissolute  manner  of  regarding  women  lay 
for  the  moment  under  a  shock  ;  and  he 
wondered  what  he  was  about.     And  none 


To  be  sure  I  did,  and  I  meant  it  too  ; 
but  I  meant  mercy  up  above,  not  in  my 
own  parish,  Stephen.  I  can't  have  any 
mercy  in  my  own  parish." 

"Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  sir  ;  I 
am  not  a  very  young  man  now,  and  my 
great  desire  is  to  settle  down.  I  now 
have  the  honour  of  loving  your  niece,  as 
I  never  loved  anyone  before.  And  I  put 
of  his  stock  speeches  came,  to  help  him  i  it  to  you  in  a  manly  way,  and  as  one  of 
—  or  to  hurt  him  —  until  Alice  was  round  |  my  father's  most  valued  friends,  v/hether 


the  corner. 

"  lioUoa,  Chapman  !  what  are  you 
about?  Why,  you  look  like  one  of  Bot- 
tler's pigs,  \vhen  they  run  about  with 
their  throats  cut  !     Where  is   mv  niece 


you  have  anything  to  say  against  it." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  really  want 

to  settle  down  with  Alice  !     A  girl  of  half 

your  age  and  ten  times  your  power  of  life  I 

?  j  Come,  wStephen  !  " 


"Well,  sir,  I  know  that  I  am  not  in  as 
visforous  health  as  you  are.     You  will  walk 


What  have  you  been  doing  ?"  The  rec- 
tor drew  up  his  pony  sharply  ;  and  was 
ready  to  seize  poor  Stephen  by  the  throat,  j  me   down,  no   doubt,   when  \wq   come  to 

"You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  i  shoot  together  on  my  father's  land  ;  but 
parson,"  said  Captain  Chapman,  recover- j  still,  all  I  want  is  a  little  repose,  and 
ing  himself.  "  Miss  Lorraine  is  going  up  '  country  life,  and  hunting  ;  a  little  less  of 
the  hill  a  great  deal  faster  than  1  can  go."  j  the  clubs,  and  high  play,  and  the  company 

"  I  know  what  a  dissolute  dog  you  are,"  j  of  the  P.  R,,  who  makes  us  pay  so  hard 
cried  the  parson,  smoking  v/ith  indig-  for  his  friendship.  I  wish  to  leave  all 
nation  at  having  spoiled  his  Sunday  |  these  bad  things — once  for  all  to  shake 
dinner,  and  made  a  scene  for  nothing. '  them  off — and  to  get  a  good  wife  to  keep 
"  You  forced  me  to  ride  after  you,  sir. '  me  straight,  until  my  dear  father  dies. 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  sort  of  And  the  moment  I  marry  I  shall  start  a 
thing  .?"  {  new  hunt,  and  cut  out  poor  Lord  Unicorn, 

"  Mr.  Hales,  I  have  no  idea  what  you  who  does  not  know  a  foxhound  from  a 
mean.  You  seem  to  be  much  excited,  beagle.  This  country  is  most  shamefully 
Pray  oblige  me  with  the  reason."  j  hunted  now." 

"Tlie    reason  indeed!    when    I  know       "It  is,  my  dear  Stephen;  it  is  indeed. 
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It  puts  me  to  the  blush  every  time  I  go 
out.  Really  there  is  good  sense  in  what 
you  say.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  an- 
other pack  ;  and  I  think  I  could  give 
you  some  sound  advice." 

"  I  should  act  entirely,  sir,  by  your 
opinion.  Horses  I  understand  pretty 
well  ;  but  as  to  hounds,  I  should  never 
pretend  to  hold  a  candle  to  my  uncle 
Hales." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  I  could  soon  show 
you  the  proper  way  to  go  to  work.  The 
stamp  of  dog  we  want  is  something  of 
this  kind " 

The  rector  leaned  over  Maggie's  neck, 
and  took  the  captain  by  the  button-hole, 
and  fondly  inditing  of  so  good  a  matter, 
he  delivered  a  discourse  which  was  too 
learned  and  confidential  to  be  reported 
rashly.  And  Stephen  hearkened  so  well 
and  wisely  that  Mr.  Hales  formed  a  bet- 
ter opinion  than  he  ever  before  had4ield 
of  him,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  sensible  plan  in  such 
times  as  these,  to  close  the  ranks  of  the 
sober  thinkers  and  knit  together  all  well- 
affected,  stanch,  and  loyal  interests,  by 
an  alliance  between  the  two  chief  houses 
of  the  neighbourhood — the  one  of  long 
lineage,  and  the  other  of  broad  lands  ; 
and  this  would  be  all  the  more  needful 
now,  if  Hilary  was  to  make  a  mere  love- 
match. 

But  in  spite  of  all  wisdom,  Mr.  Hales 
was  full  of  strong  warm  feelings  ;  and 
loving  his  niece  as  he  did,  and  despising 
in  his  true  heart  Stephen  Chapman,  and 
having  small  faith  in  converted  rakes,  he 
resolved  to  be  neutral  for  the  present  ; 
and  so  rode  home  to  his  dinner. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

If  any  man  has  any  people  who  ought 
to  care  about  him,  and  is  not  sure  how 
far  they  exert  their  minds  in  his  direc- 
tion, to  bring  the  matter  to  the  mark,  let 
him  keep  deep  silence  when  he  is  known 
to  be  in  danger.  The  test,  as  human 
nature  goes,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  hazardous, 
at  any  rate  when  tried  against  that  exist- 
ence of  the  wiry  order  which  is  called  the 
masculine  ;  but  against  the  softer  and 
better  portion  of  the  human  race  —  the 
kinder  half  —  whose  beauty  is  the  ab- 
sence of  stern  reason,  this  bitter  test  (if 
strongly  urged)  is  sure  to  fetch  out  some- 
thing ;  at  least,  of  course,  if  no  suspicion 
arises  of  a  touchstone.  Wherefore  now 
there  were  three  persons,  all  of  the  bet- 
ter sex,  in  much  discomfort  about  Hilary. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  his  excellent 
grandmother,     Lady     Valeria     Lorraine, 


whose  mind  (though  fortified  with  Plow- 
den,  and  even  the  strong  Fortescus)  was 
much  amiss  about  his  being  dead,  and 
perhaps  "incremated,"  leaving  for  evi- 
dence not  even  circumstantial  ashes. 
Proof  of  t'lis,  however  invalid,  would 
have  caused  her  great  distress  —  for  she 
really  loved  and  was  proud  of  the  youth  ; 
but  the  absence  of  proof,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  its  perpetual  absence  (for  to 
prove  a  man  dead  is  to  prove  a  negative, 
according  to  recent  philosophers),  as  well 
as  the  prospect  of  complications  after  the 
simplest  solution,  kept  this  admirable 
lady's  ever  active  mind  in  more  activity 
than  was  good  for  it. 

The  second  of  the  three  who  fretted 
with  anxiety  and  fear  was  Hilary's  young 
sister  Alice.  Proud  as  she  was  of  birth, 
and  position,  and  spotless  honour,  and 
all  good  things,  her  brother's  life  was 
more  precious  to  her  than  any  of  those 
worldly  matters.  She  knew  that  he  was 
rash  and  headlong,  too  good-natured,  and 
even  childish,  when  compared  with  men 
of  the  world.  But  she  loved  him  all  the 
more  for  that ;  and  being  herself  of  a 
stronger  will,  had  grown  (without  any 
sense  thereof)  into  a  needful  champion- 
ship and  vigilance  for  his  good  repute. 
And  this,  of  course,  endeared  him  more, 
and  made  her  regard  him  as  a  martyr, 
sinned  against,  but  sinless. 

But  of  all  these  three  the  third  was  the 
saddest,  and  most  hard  to  deal  with.  Faith 
in  Providence  supports  the  sister,  or  even 
the  mother  of  a  man  —  whenever  there  is 
fair  play  for  it  —  but  it  seems  to  have  no 
locus  standi  in  the  heart  of  his  sweet- 
heart. That  delicate  young  apparatus 
(always  moving  up  and  down,  and  as  vari- 
able as  the  dewpoint)  is  ever  ready  to  do 
its  best,  and  tells  itself  so,  and  consoles 
itself,  and  then  from  reason  quoted 
wholesale,  breaks  into  petty  unassorted 
samples  of  absurdity. 

In  this  condition,  without  a  dream  of 
jealousy  or  disloyalty,  Mabel  Lovejoy 
waited  long,  and  wondered,  hoped,  de- 
spaired, and  fretted,  and  then  worked 
hard,  and  hoped  again.  She  had  no  one 
to  trust  her  troubles  to,  no  cheerful  and 
consoling  voice  to  argue  and  grow  angry 
with,  and  prove  against  it  how  absurd  it 
was  to  speak  of  comfort,  and  yet  to  be 
imbibing  comfort,  even  while  resenting  it. 
Her  mother  would  not  say  a  word,  al- 
though she  often  longed  to  speak,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  wise  and  kind  to  let 
the  matter  die  away.  While  Hilary  was 
present,  or  at  any  rate  in  England,  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  had  yielded   to  the  romance  of 
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these  young  doings  ;  but  now  that  he 
was  far  away,  and  likely  in  every  weekly 
journal  to  be  returned  as  killed  and  bur- 
ied, the  Kentish  dame,  as  a  sensible 
woman,  preferred  the  charm  of  a  bird  in 
the  hand. 

Of  these  there  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen  ensnared  and  ready  to  be  caged 
for  life,  if  Mabel  would  only  have  them  ; 
and  two  of  them  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  her  nay  meant  anything  ;  for  one 
possessed  the  mother's  yea,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  father. 

The  suitor  favoured  by  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
was  a  young  physician  at  Maidstone,  Dr. 
Daniel  Calvert,  a  man  of  good  birth  and 
connections,  and  having  prospects  of 
good  fortune.  The  Grower,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  now  found  out  the  very  son-in- 
law  he  wanted  —  Elias  Jenkins,  a  steady 
young  fellow,  the  son  of  a  maltster  at 
Sevenoaks,  who  had  bought  all  the  barley 
of  Old  Applewood  farm  for  forty  years 
and  upwards.  Elias  was  terribly  smitten 
with  Mabel,  and  suddenly  found  quite 
a  vigorous  joy  in  the  planting  and  prun- 
ing of  fruit-trees,  and  rode  over  almost 
every  day,  ithroughout  both  March  and 
April,  to  take  lessons,  as  he  said,  in 
grafting  and  training  pears,  and  planting 
cherries,  and  various  other  branches  of 
the  gentle  craft  of  gardening.  Of  course 
the  Grower  could  do  no  less  than  offer 
him  dinner,  at  every  visit,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Lovejoy's  frowns  ;  and  Elias,  with  a 
smiling  face  and  blushing  cheeks,  would 
bring  his  chair  as  close  as  he  could  to 
Mabel's,  and  do  his  best  in  a  hearty  way 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  And  in  this 
he  succeeded  so  far,  that  his  angel  did 
not  in  the  least  dislike  him  ;  but  to  think 
of  him  twice  after  Hilary  was  such  an  in- 
sult to  all  intelligence  !  The  maiden 
would  have  liked  the  maltster  a  great 
deal  better  than  she  did,  if  only  he  would 
have  dropped  his  practice  of  "popping 
the  question  "  before  he  left  every  Satur- 
day afternoon.  But  he  knew  that  Sun- 
day is  a  dangerous  day  ;  and  as  he  could 
not  well  come  grafting  then,  he  thought 
it  safer  to  keep  a  place  in  her  thoughts 
until  the  Monday. 

"Try  her  again,  lad,"  the  Grower  used 
to  say.  "  Odds,  iDobs,  my  boy,  don't  run 
away  from  her.  Young  gals  must  be 
watched  for,  and  caught  on  the  hop.  If 
they  won't  say  '  yes  '  before  dinner,  have 
at  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  get 
them  into  the  meadows,  and  then  go  on 
again  after  supper-time.  Some  take  the 
courting  kindest  of  a  morning,  and  some 


at  meal-time,  and  some  by  the  moon- 
light." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  tried  her  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  she  won't  say  '  yes  '  to  one  of 
them.  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  Saturdays 
now.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try  of  a 
Friday." 

"Ay!"  cried  the  Grower,  looking  at 
him,  as  the  author  of  a  great  discovery. 
"  Sure  enough  now,  try  on  Fridays  — 
market-day,  as  I  am  a  man  !  " 

"  Well,  now,  to  think  of  that  !  "  said 
Elias  ;  "  what  a  fool  I  must  have  been  to 
keep  on  so  with  Saturday  !  The  mis- 
tress goes  against  me,  I  know  ;  and  that 
always  tells  up  with  the  maidens.  But  I 
must  have  something  settled,  squire,  be- 
fore next  malting  season." 

"  You  shall,  you  shall  indeed,  my  lad  ; 
you  may  take  ray  word  for  it.  That  only 
stands  to  reason.  Shillyshally  is  a  game 
I  hate  ;  and  no  daughter  of  mine  shall 
play  at  it.  But  I  blame  you  more  than 
her,  my  boy.  You  don't  know  how  to 
manage  them.  Take  them  by  the  horns. 
There  is  nothing  like  taking  them  by  the 
horns,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  if  one  only  knew 
the  proper  way  to  do  it,  sir.  But  missie 
slips  away  so  quick  like  ;  I  never  can  get 
hold  of  her.  And  then  the  mistress  has 
that  fellow  Calvert  over  here  almost 
every  Sunday." 

"Aha!"  cried  the  Grower,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  "that  is  her  little  game, 
is  it  now  ?  That  is  why  she  has 
aches  and  pains,  and  such  a  very  sad 
want  of  tone,  and  failure  of  power  in  her 
leaders  !  Leave  it  to  me,  lad  —  that  you 
may — I'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  that.  A 
pill-grinder  at  Applewood  farm,  indeed  ! 
But  I  did  not  know  you  was  jealous  !  " 

"  Jealous  !  No,  no,  sir  ;  I  scorn  the 
action.  But  when  there  are  two,  you 
know,  why,  it  makes  it  not  half  so  nice 
for  one,  you  know." 

Squire  Lovejoy,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  a  little  too  con- 
fident in  pledging  himself  to  keep  the 
maltster's  rival  off  the  premises.  For 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  being  a  very  resolute  wo- 
man in  a  little  way,  at  once  began  to 
ache  all  over,  and  so  effectually  to  groan, 
that  instead  of  having  the  doctor  once 
a  week,  she  was  obliged  to  have  him  at 
least  three  times.  And  it  was  not  very 
long  before  the  young  physician's  advice 
was  sought  for' a  still  more  interesting 
patient. 

For  the  daughter  and  prime  delight  of 
the   house,   the     bright    sweet-tempered 
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Mabel,  instead  of  freshening  with  the 
spring,  and  budding  with  new  roses,  be- 
gan to  get  pale,  and  thin,  and  listless, 
and  to  want  continually  to  go  to  church, 
and  not  to  care  about  her  dinner.  Her 
eagerness  for  divine  service,  however, 
could  only  be  gratified  on  Sundays  :  for 
the  practice  of  reading  the  prayers  to  the 
pillars  twelve  times  a  week  was  not  yet 
in  vogue.  The  novelty,  therefore,  of 
Mabel's  desire  made  the  symptom  all  the 
more  alarming  ;  and  her  father  perceived 
that  so  strong  a  case  called  peremptorily 
for  medical  advice.  But  she,  for  a  long 
time,  did  nothing  but  quote  against  him- 
self his  own  opinion  of  the  professors  of 
the  healing  art  ;  while  she  stoutly  denied 
the  existence  on  her  part  of  any  kind  of 
malady.  And  so,  for  a  while,  she  es- 
caped the  doctor. 

Meanwhile  she  was  fighting  very 
bravely  with  deep  anxiety  and  long  sus- 
pense. And  the  struggle  was  the  more 
forlorn,  and  wearisome,  and  low-hearted, 
because  she  must  battle  it  out  in  silence, 
with  none  to  sympathize,  and  (worse  than 
that)  with  everybody  ,  condemning  her 
mutely  for  the  conflict.  Her  father  had 
a  true  and  hearty  liking  for  young  Lor- 
raine, preferring  him  greatly  —  so  far  as 
mere  feeling  went  —  to  the  maltster.  But 
his  views  for  his  daughter  were  different, 
and  he  thought  it  high  time  that  her 
folly  should  pass.  Her  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
her  the  wife  of  Hilary ;  but  had  long 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  would  never 
return  alive  from  Spain,  and  that  Mabel 
might  lose  the  best  years  of  her  life  in 
waiting  for  a  doomed  soldier.  Gregory 
Lovejoy  alone  was  likely  to  side  with  his 
sister  for  the  sake  of  Lorraine,  the  friend 
whom  he  admired  so  much  ;  and  Gregory 
had  transmitted  to  her  sweet  little  mes- 
sages and  loving  Vtrords  till  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Badajos.  But  this  one  con- 
soler and  loyal  friend  was  far  away  from 
her  all  this  time,  having  steadfastly  eaten 
his  way  to  the  bar,  and  received  his  lofty 
vocation.  Thereupon  Lovejoy  paid  five 
guineas  for  his  wig,  and  a  guinea  for  the 
box  thereof,  gave  a  frugal  but  pleasant 
"call  party,"  and  being  no  way  ashamed 
of  his  native  county,  or  his  father's 
place  therein,  sturdily  shouldered  the 
ungrateful  duties  of  "junior,"  on  the 
home  circuit.  Of  course  he  did  not  ex- 
pect a  brief,  until  his  round  was  trodden 
well ;  but  he  never  failed  to  be  in  court ; 
and  his  pleasant  temper  and  obliging 
ways  soon  began  to  win  him  friends. 
His  mother  was  delighted  with  all  this  ; 


but  the  franklin   grumbled  heavily  at  th 
bags     he    had  to  fill    witli  money,  to  be 
scattered,  as   he    verily  believed,  among 
the  senior  lawyers. 

Now  the  summer  assizes  were  held  at 
Maidstone  about  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
and  Gregory  had  sent  word  from  London, 
by  John  Shorne,  that  he  must  be  there, 
and  would  spend  one  night  at  home,  if 
his  father  would  send  a  horse  for  him,  by 
the  time  when  his  duties  were  over.  His 
duties  of  the  day  consisted  mainly  in 
catering  for  the  bar-mess,  and  attending 
diligently  thereto  ;  and  now  he  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  which  makes  a  due 
course  of  feeding  essential  to  the  legal 
aspirant,  A  hundred  examinations  would 
never  have  qualified  him  for  the  bar- 
mess  :  whereas  a  long  series  of  Temple 
dinners  had  taught  him  most  thoroughly 
what  to  avoid. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Among  the  crowds  mustering  at  the 
sea's  margin,  we  trust  there  are  those 
who  will  not  object  to  let  the  reminiscent 
murmur  of  a  Latin  line  mix  the  rising,  the 
falling,  the  tossing  of  its  svllables  with 
the  multitudinous  ripple,  the  hollow  plash, 
the  tumbling  roll  of  the  waves  it  tries  to 
picture.  We  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Virgilian  music,  stately  as  it  is,  will  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  ocean  only  most 
fragmentarily  ;  for  we  have  to  charge  it 
against  Virgil  that  his  sea  descriptions 
are  poor  —  that  they  are  failures.  In- 
deed, we  solemnly  affirm  that  he  was  what 
might  fairly  be  styled  sea-blind.  Every- 
body's verbal  descriptions  of  the  ocean 
fail ;  but  they  do  so  after  more  or  less  of 
success.  Virgil  in  his  task  represents 
zero  among  poets  of  the  first  class. 

Let  us  at  once  honestly  make  a  needed 
qualification  in  admitting  that  literary 
description  of  any  and  all  natural  objects 
is  still  in  a  very  rudimentary  stage.  Hu- 
man language,  modern  English  as  well  as 
ancient  Latin,  remains  poorly  equal  to  it. 
A  great  show  of  praise  is  sometimes  made 
on  this  point;  but  this  is  because,  with- 
out being  fully  aware  of  it,  we  have  all 
practically  agreed  to  consider  descriptions 
in  words  as  being  much  better  than  they 
really  are.  If  a  poet  brings  a  score  of 
words  together  in  full  fitness,  so  that  they 
clearly  show  us  the  object  they  stand  for, 
we  fall  into  a  rapture  over  the  feat.  Any 
one  who  had  the  heart  to  be  unyieldingly 
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critical  would  have  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing plain  with  what  meagre  verbal  ac- 
counts of  things  we  are  satisfied.  Chaucer 
and  Burns  show  just  the  bent  head  of  the 
daisy  in  their  pictured  phrase  :  generation 
after  generation  never  wearies  of  praising 
it.  liut  repeat  the  words  over  a  real 
cluster  of  the  yellow-hearted,  white- 
rayed,  crimson-edged,  fly-haunted,  sun- 
loving,  wind-scared,  woolly-stemmed, 
broad  green-leaved,  root-hiding  things, 
and  you  will  find  a  good  many  details 
available  for  poetry  left  out.  Our  string 
of  compounded  names  is  a  mere  cata- 
logus^  hard  and  cumbrous  enough  to  kill 
the  fancy  ;  but  that  is  the  very  fault  of 
language  we  are  complaining  of.  For 
ade'quate  verbal  descriptions  we  need 
great  pages  as  they  now  stand  compress- 
ing into  paragraphs,  sentences  of  these 
crushing  into  phrases,  the  words  them- 
selves refining  to  a  glittering  powder, 
and  then  to  be  able  to  make  better  epi- 
thets of  the  coloured  syllabic  particles. 
At  present,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
in  the  most  likely  cases  is  to  try  and  give 
the  effect  of  the  activity  of  a  single  sense. 
There  are  instances  in  which  this  has 
nearly  been  achieved  ;  but  they  are  of 
things  so  simple  that  somehow  it  is  em- 
barrassing to  name  them. 

One  modern  poet  has  partially  caught 
the  coo  of  the  wood-pigeons  ;  another 
the  sound  of  rain  among  the  trees  ;  a 
third  the  spilling  ripple  of  the  brook. 
Though  naturally  most  successful  with 
sounds,  they  have  some  achievements 
with  respect  to  the  other  senses.  They 
have  lighted  up  a  few  phrases  with  the 
great  shining  of  the  sea  on  sudden  coasts  ; 
some  make  wide  moorlands  stretch  far 
away  into  the  dim  horizon  of  the  verse  ; 
once  and  again  we  are  even  made  to  feel 
the  dark  striving  rise  and  overflowing 
forward  reach  of  things  in  motion.  But 
how  brief  all  the  quotations  would  be  ! 
In  poetry  a  line  and  a  half  is  a  great 
achievement;  to  sustain  the  perfection 
past  the  first  fulfilled  rhyme  is  a  miracle. 
The  wisest  nearly  stay  at  epithets.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  sea,  a  huge  difficulty  is 
that  it  stirs  two  senses.  The  eye  and  the 
ear  act  so  closely  in  the  actual  observing 
of  it  that  the  association  is  tyrannous  in 
reminiscence.  You  scarcely  could  hear 
the  ocean  in  the  dark  without  the  eye 
insisting  on  tracing  some  faint  glimmer 
of  the  waves  ;  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  you  to  behold  the  tossing  of  the  waves 
from  any  distance  without  the  ear  giving 
some  faint  hum  of  their  music,  if  it  were 
only  like  that  of  the  dry  sea-shell.     For  a 


man  to  set  himself  to  imitate  by  the  utter- 
ance of  his  lines  the  sounds  of  the  sea 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  ;  for  him  to  aim 
in  addition  at  so  setting  the  facets  of  his 
syllables  that,  while  accent,  emphasis, 
and  tone  were  giving  the  beat  of  the 
waves,  we  should  detect  the  flash  of  the 
sunlight  in  and  through  them,  the  words 
in  the  line  a  little  darkening  here  and 
there  for  cloud  shadows,  or,  again,  taking 
fire  for  a  blaze  of  sandy  shore,  would  be 
fatal  to  any  human  wits.  These  are  im- 
possibilities ;  but  then  it  is  for  literature 
to  hope  and  expect  their  achievement, 
though  it  does  not  know  how  they  are  to 
come.  Is  it  not  itself  an  enchantment 
from  first  to  last .?  Its  one  bounden  duty 
is  never  to  despair  of  verbal  wonders, 
but  to  be  always  looking  for,  always 
inviting  them,  ceaselessly  muttering  its 
charms,  thinking  no  words  too  high,  nor 
too  humble,  to  serve  as  the  beginnings  of 
the  incantation.  Save  for  this,  poets 
would  be  even  as  other  men.  The  only 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in  the  matter 
is  that  you  shall  apply  your  heart  fully 
opened  to  the  object  needed  to  be  de- 
scribed and  let  the  mystic  volubility  work 
as  it  sweetly  may.  No  one  will  wish  to 
deny  that  literature  has,  as  a  secret  ideal, 
this  hopeless  task  of  literal  faithfulness. 
From  those  who  do  not  show  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  secret  we  turn  away  in  dis- 
appointment. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  hypercritical  sense 
of  failure  in  mimetic  description  only 
that  we  venture  to  arraign  Virgil's  dealing 
with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  his  standing 
eulogies  that  he  showed  miraculous  abil- 
ity in  that  way  in  the  case  of  several  ob- 
jects ;  but  before  he  could  be  said  to 
have  failed  with  respect  to  the  ocean 
there  must  be  some  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing tried.  There  is  no  sign  of  it.  The 
charge  to  be  urged  against  him  is  the 
capital  one  of  never  having  made  the 
attempt  ;  so  sinning  in  this  matter  of  the 
sea  against  the  fundamental  literary 
obligation. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  proof,  one  word 
more  on  the  general  question.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  has  descriptive  literature  ob- 
tained any  credit  .''  how  can  it  persist,  if 
this  is  the  state  of  verbal  representation 
at  which  we  still  stand  ?  Well,  all  natu- 
ral objects,  scenes,  and  aspects  of  the 
world  arouse,  besides  and  below  the  ap- 
peals they  make  to  the  special  senses,  a 
common  central  emotion  arising  out  of 
their  practical  operation  on  human  for- 
tunes. IE  a  thing  has  not  power  to  touch 
our  lot  of  itself  directly,  it  still   may  stir 
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this  central  feeling  by  some  borrowed 
reminiscence  of  either  actual  association 
or  figurative  illustration.  This,  which  we 
call  the  central  sentiment  of  things,  is 
not  exclusively  attached  to  any  of  the 
sense-impressions  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  in  every  case  necessarily  chal- 
lenged more  promptly,  more  completely, 
by  some  one  of  them  ;  but  it  is  more  or 
less  common  to  all  of  them.  It  can  sus- 
tain itself  on  fragments  of  them,  it  can 
bear  eking  out,  the  substituting  even  of 
the  impressions  of  one  sense  by  those  of 
another.  In  this  way  an  easier  language 
of  a  didactic  kind,  not  adequately  descrip- 
tive, serves  ;  one  in  which,  while  blun- 
dering tremendously  in  our  description  of 
the  object,  we  can  intelligibly  express  our 
primitive  relation  to  it  in  its  bearing  on 
our  lot.  By  means  of  this  didactic  ele- 
ment literature  has  made  up  its  too  great 
show  of  triumphs  ;  solely  owing  to  it 
poetry  gets  a  triumph  over  the  other  arts. 
If  the  literary  description  of  an  object 
fails  at  any  point,  the  central  sentiment 
of  it  is  still  saved  if  the  reminiscence  of  a 
conjoined  sense-impression  is  brought  in 
in  time  ;  the  feeling  lowers,  but  it  lasts 
on,  and  only  flickers  out  when  the  ver- 
biage drivels  into  irrelevancy,  the  words 
no  longer  keeping  the  thing  before  the 
mind  at  all.  Down  to  the  last  moment 
ail  may  be  in  a  sort  retrieved  by  the  lum- 
bering resource  of  personification,  which 
lazily  patches  all  omissions  of  description, 
the  stale  artifice  of  many  generations.  A 
very  slight  examination  would  bring  out 
what  a  hotch-potch  of  sense-impressions 
many  famous  descriptions  are.  But  if 
this  central  eipotion  of  things  can  manage 
witli  a  jumbled  dialect  of  sense-impres- 
sions, its  full  articulateness  asks  a  better 
representation,  and  it  is  itself  in  that  way 
ameliorated,  for  in  nearly  every  case  its 
original  native  melancholy  is  oppressive. 
Told  in  fittin'g  words,  things  lighten  ; 
losing  something  of  their  primitive  heav- 
iness. When  success  is  achieved,  we 
know  from  the  literary  ecstasy  instantly 
arising,  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  the 
human  heart  has. 

Virgil  has  not  advanced  the  mimetic 
description  of  the  sea,  nor  in  any  way 
bettered  its  central  sentiment.  He  feels 
no  interest  in  it  ;  he  describes  it  as  being 
more  savage  than  it  ever  was.  In  litera- 
ture, the  sea  is  all  the  worse  for  Virgil's 
having  dealt  with  it.  We  will  turn  to  the 
proofs. 

The  "7Eneid,"but  that  the  sea  goes 
for  nothing  in  it,  might  almost  be  styled 
a  sea  poem.     Its  scene  is  as  often  water 
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as  land.  It  includes  storms,  shipwrecks 
—  both  on  the  coast  and  in  mid-ocean  — 
the  fairest  of  fair  weather,  morn  dawning 
over  the  waters,  repeated  sunsets  at  sea, 
night  embarkations,  solemn  watches  with 
the  waves  all  around  and  the  stars  over- 
head. Every  possible  aspect  of  the  sea 
is  beheld,  and  in  no  single  instance  is 
tlie  description  successful  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  modern  imagination. 
The  poem,  as  nobody  needs  telling,  be- 
gins its  events  with  a  tremendous  sea 
piece.  The  very  first  sight  we  get  of  the 
hero  and  his  companions,  they  are  "di- 
viding the  foaming  brine  with  their  keels," 
and  the  initial  incident  is  a  shipwreck. 
The  description,  assuredly,  has  over- 
whelming vigour  in  it ;  and,  as  thescene 
was  brought  about  by  ^Eolus  letting  all 
the  winds  loose  together,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  Juno's  wish  to  sink  the 
whole  fieet,  it  is  scarcely  open  to  any 
mere  criticism  founded  on  what  might 
be  expected  to  happen  in  a  natural  way. 
No  mortal  can  say  what  might  not  happen 
as  the  work  of  one  celestial  acting  at  the 
urging  of  another.  All  that  can  be  ven- 
tured on  is,  that  such  a  storm  could  never 
happen  without  ^olus  and  Juno.  The 
only  wind  which  does  not  rage  is  the 
west,  though  that  is  partly  substituted  by 
what  is  called  the  gusty  south-west.  An 
impression  of  unusual  turmoil  is  given, 
and  that  is  what  Virgil  sought ;  but  it  is 
got  by  a  jumble  of  violence  of  every  kind. 
Winds,  billows,  lightning,  thunder,  reefs, 
shallows,  eddies,  are  mixed  together. 
The  only  detail  of  disaster  left  out  is 
collision  among  the  ships,  which  with  a 
fleet  so  crowded  is  the  one  thing  that 
would  have  occurred,  had  this  been  a 
natural  storm.  ,  Such  a  tempest  now 
rages  in  a  transpontine  theatre,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  takes  Nep- 
tune himself  to  still  it  in  the  "  yEneid." 
The  famous  simile  by  which  the  quieting 
of  the  waves  is  pictured  is  drawn  from 
the  land  —  the  soothing  of  a  mob  by  a 
man  of  piety  and  virtues.  Cymothoe  and 
Triton  assist  in  getting  the  ships  off  the 
rocks.  The  whole  scene  is  a  medley  of 
artificial  machinery  and  natural  effects 
which  moderns  are  not  able  to  appreciate. 
We  had  better  put  aside  this  opening 
incident,  into  which  the  supernatural  • 
enters,  and  turn  to  passages  of  a  more 
mortal  character. 

So  soon  as  ^neas  and  his  companions 
of  the  seven  surviving  ships  reach  the 
shore,  the  hero  climbs  a  rock  to  gain 
what  Virgil  styles  a  far-extended  view  of 
the    sea,  in    the    hope   of   descrying   the 
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missing  ships.  It  was  now  the  goldenest 
of  weather,  Neptune's  finest,  bolus's 
quietest ;  the  sea  must  have  stretched 
most  tranquilly  before  him.  ^neasdoes 
not  detect  the  ships,  and  he  might  not 
have  seen  the  ocean  for  anything  he  says 
of  it.  The  feehng  of  contrast  in  the 
scenes  does  not  stir  within  him  in  the 
least.  Three  stags  are  more  in  the  way 
of  a  hungry  man,  and  he  levels  his  arrow 
at  them  as  they  stray  on  the  shore.  Soon 
afterwards  occurs  one  of  Virgil's  very 
few  fine  epithets  applied  to  the  ocean.  In 
describing  Jove  as  looking  down  upon  it, 
despiciens,  he  uses  the  phrase  "  7nare 
velivohunr  A  sail- whitened  sea  is  a 
bold  figure,  sinning  only  by  excess  of 
goodness.  There  would  be  a  little  super- 
fluity of  force  in  it  now,  with  a  good  many 
more  sails  flying  in  all  quarters.  It  shows 
a  natural  action  of  the  fancy  in  framing 
Jove's  bird's-eye  view.  Early  in  the  sec- 
ond book  occurs  the  night  return  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  craftily  sailing  back  from 
Tenedos.  This  is  what  is  made  of  it  : 
"And  now  the  Argive  host  approached 
from  Tenedos  in  arrayed  ships,  steering 
amidst  the  friendly  silence  of  the  moon 
for  the  well-known  shores,  when  the  royal 
ship  put  forth  the  signal  flame." 

Et  jam  Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  tacitoe  per  arnica  silcntia  lunas, 
Littora    nota   petens :    flammas   quum    regia 

puppis 
Extulerat.  — B.  II.  lines  254-7. 

All  that  is  present  to  Virgil's  mind  is 
what  may  be  called  the  business  of  the 
poem,  the  Greeks  getting  back  unper- 
ceived,  and  the  unbolting  of  the  wooden 
horse.  The  ships  crowding  up  in  the 
moonlight,  the  patch  of  crimson  reflection 
under  the  sail-shadow  from  the  signal 
fire,  do  not  touch  him.  He  introduces 
the  moon,  but  it  is  as  being  silent,  not 
bright.  The  sea  does  not  detain  him  for 
a  moment.  It  would  have  detained  a 
modern  ix)et  ;  the  present  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  our  literary  usage  vyould 
not  have  permitted  him  to  pass  it  by. 
If  in  only  half  a  line  he  must  at  least 
have  made  it  glitter.  So  much  progress 
we  at  any  rate  have  now  .made. 

In  the  third  book  ^neas  begins  the  ac- 
count of  his  ovrn  sea-wandering.  The 
first  voyage  is  not  a  long  one  in  the  poem. 
He  embarks,  departs  from  his  native 
shores,  and  reaches  Thrace  in  less  than 
six  lines  ;  and,  as  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  marine  description,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  been  on  land.  Affrighted  by 
the  ghost  of  Polydorus,  they  set  out  for 


Delos.  Here  comes  one  unwontedly 
tender  touch,  which  the  reader  will  not 
find  repeated  in  all  the  poem.  Virgil 
represents  the  breeze  as  with  a  gentle 
rustling  inviting  them  to  the  main  — 
lenis  crepitajis  vocat  Aiister  in  altum. 
But  if  he  hears  the  wind,  the  wash  of  the 
waters  never  reaches  him.  Nothing  what- 
ever happens  during  the  voyage.  From 
Delos  they  steer  for  Crete,  and,  if  the 
waves  do  not  attract  the  eye,  what  stands 
up  out  of  them  does.  Virgil  can  see 
"  green  Donyza,"  "  marble  Paros,"  and 
the  Cyclades.  Of  these  a  charming 
little  panoramic  sketch  is  given  :  it  is 
only  to  the  water>  not  the  land,  that  he  is 
blind.  Vainly  they  build  Pergamea,  for 
the  pestilence  falls  on  them,  and  the 
household  gods,  in  a  vision,  tell  yEneas 
that  Crete  is  not  the  resting-place.  They 
sail  for  Hesperia.  Now  we  have  a  second 
sea  storm.  This  time  it  happens,  not  in 
shore,  but  out  on  the  mid-ocean,  and,  so 
far  as  appears,  comes  without  supernatu- 
ral interference.  This  is  the  description 
Virgil  puts  in  ^neas's  mouth:  "Then, 
o'er  my  head  appears  a  dark  rain  cloud, 
bearing  gloom  and  storm,  and  the  wave 
roughens  beneath  the  darkness.  Straight- 
way, the  winds  roll  the  waters  and  great 
seas  arise.  Scattered,  we  are  tossed  on 
the  wide  flood.  Stormy  clouds  enwrap 
the  light,  and  damp  darkness  withdraws 
the  face  of  heaven.  The  lightnings  fre- 
quently flash  from  the  rifted  clouds.  We 
are  driven  from  our  course,  and  wander 
in  strange  waters." 

Turn  mihi  casruleus  supra  caput  adstitit  imber, 
Noctem  hiememque  fcrcns  ;  et  inhorruit  uuda 

tenebris. 
Continuo  venti  volvunt  mard,  magnaque  sur- 

gunt 
i^quora  :  dispersi  jactamur  gurgite  vasto. 
Involvere  diem  nimbi,  et  nox  humida  coslum 
Abstulit.     Ingeminant  abrupt! s  nubibus  ignes. 
Excutimur  cursu,  et  csecis  crramus  in  undis. 
B.  III.  lines  194-200, 

For  a  tempest  which  lasts  three  days  and 
three  nights,  this  must  be  set  down  as 
erring  on  the  side  of  tameness.  But  here 
Virgil  is  left  along  with  the  natural  scene  ; 
he  has  not  ^olus  and  Neptune  to  excite 
his  imagination.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
catch  sight  of  land  ;  mountains  open  to 
view,  smoke  is  seen  to  roll  upwards  ; 
they  sweep  the  "azure  "  water  with  their 
oars,  and  reach  the  Strophades.  After 
their  adventure  with  the  Harpies,  they 
hastily  set  sail  afresh. 

Another  rapid  sketch  of  the  land  which 
is  passed   is   given.     They  see    "  woody 
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Zacynthus, 

"  rocky  Ithaca."  Anything  which  is  dry, 
not  moist,  Virgil  pictures,  making  it  plain 
that  if  the  sea  had  not  been  thoroughly 
uninteresting  to  him,  he  could  have 
painted  it  easily.  They  spend  the  winter 
on  shore  under  the  storm-capped  peaks 
of  Mount  Leucate  ;  thence  they  launch 
again,  reaching  Buthrotum,  where  they 
have  the  affecting  meeting  with  Andro- 
mache. Departing,  they  coast  along 
Ceraunia,  at  evening  landing  to  sleep  on 
the  shore.  Now  we  have  another  night 
scene.  The  pilot  Palinurus  rises  before 
midnight  to  see  if  the  voyage  may  begin. 
He  listens  for  the  breezes,  he  looks  at 
the  constellations.  "  When  he  sees  all 
serene  in  the  sky,"  he  goes  on  board  and 
gives  the  signal.  The  ocean  might  just 
as  well  have  been  fixed  hard  land  under 
the  gliding  stars  ;  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est feeling  of  its  being  water.  A  very  few 
lines  further  comes  a  dawn  at  sea,  and 
this  is  Virgil's  account  of  it:  "And  now 
Aurora,  having  put  the  stars  to  flight, 
blushed,  when  far  off  we  see  misty  hills 
and  the  low-lying  coast  of  Italy." 

Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis, 
Quum    procul    obscures    colles,   humilemque 

videmus 
Italiam.  —  B.  III.  lines  521-3. 

The  mention  of  Aurora  blushing  does 
duty  for  all  the  wonder  of  a  daybreak 
over  the  sea.  Warned  by  Anchises'  in- 
terpretation of  the  ill  omen  of  beholding 
horses  feeding,  they  refrain  from  landing 
at  that  first  seen  spot  of  the  Italian  shore, 
turning  their  yard-arms  to  the  sea.  By 
and  by  they  near  Charybdis.  Their  expe- 
rience of  it  exactly  fulfils  Helenus's  in- 
comprehensible prediction  of  it.  They 
drift  the  night  through  close  to  the  shore 
of  the  Cyclops,  where  the  next  morning 
they  behold  the  dawn  afresh,  that  is  to 
say,  "  Aurora  scatters  the  damp  shades 
from  the  sky."  Having  rescued  Ache- 
menides  from  Polyphemus,  they  sail  again. 
After  a  coasting  voyage,  in  which  the 
sights  of  the  land  are  well  enough  de- 
scribed, ^neas  reaches  the  joyless  shore 
of  Drepanum.  There  his  father  dies. 
The  voyage  thence  to  Dido's  beach,  end- 
ing in  that  stupendous  shipwreck,  is  dis- 
missed in  these  words  :  "  Departed  from 
tlience,  the  god  drove  me  to  your 
shores  "  —  Hinc  7ne  digressum  vestris 
deiis  appulit  oris. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  voy- 
ages, with  the  exception  of  when  the  sea 
had  to  be  put  in  a  turmoil  to  wreck  the 
ships,  and  to  disclose  Charybdis,  it  has 


not  arrested  the  poet's  line  for  a  moment, 
the  water  has  not  had  a  glance  from  him. 
It  might  have  been  an  unreflecting  floor, 
showing  neither  effects  of  the  sky,  of  its 
own  ceaseless  stir,  nor  of  the  partially 
embracing  shore.  One  question  arises, 
which  we  will  bring  in  here.  It  may  not  un- 
fairly be  said,  that  to  y^neas  the  sea  was 
but  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  expanse, 
not  to  be  described,  but  to  be  hurriedly 
got  over  and  escaped  from.  His  expe- 
riences of  it  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  long  ocean  combat  of  Ulysses,  still 
Juno  used  it  as  her  chief  instrument  of 
persecution.  All  the  winds  had  been 
hurled  against  him  on  it ;  he  had  suffered 
shipwreck  ;  his  pilot  was  fated  to  be 
drowned  in  it.  There  is  room  for  a  plea 
of  dramatic  propriety.  But  at  the  point 
we  have  now  reached  ^neas's  narrative 
ends  ;  for  the  rest  Virgil  is  himself  the 
speaker.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  any 
change. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  book, 
after  the  dallying  at  Carthage  with  Dido, 
comes  the  hurried  night  embarkation.  It 
is  thus  described  :  "  The  sea  is  hidden  be- 
neath the  fleet.  Hurrying,  they  dash  up 
the  foam,  and  sweep  the  azure  sea." 

Latet  sub  classibus  aequor. 
Adnixi  torquent  spumas,  et  caerula  verrunt. 
B.  IV.  lines  582-3. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  no  de- 
scription. When  day  comes  the  poet's 
eyes  are  still  closed  to  the  actual  scene. 
What  he  says  of  it  is  this  :  "'And  now 
Aurora,  leaving  the  saffron  bed  of 
Tithonus,  first  scattered  upon  the  world 
fresh  light." 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile. 
B.  IV.  lines  584-5. 

Dido,  looking  out  from  her  watchtower, 
beholds  the  lieet  moving  on  with  level 
sails  ;  she  notes  that  the  shores  and  the 
harbours  are  quite  deserted  by  the  mari- 
ners ;  but  she,  like  all  the  other  Virgilian 
personages,  does  not  catcl?  a  glimpse  of 
the  sea.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  watch 
its  glories,  but,  at  least,  she  might  have 
bethought  herself  of  the  waves  as  minis- 
ters of  her  prayed-for  vengeance.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  book,  ^^neas 
is  well  out  at  sea,  the  description  giving 
just  one  particle  of  detail  :  he  is  "cutting 
through  the  dark  waves,  ruffled  by  the 
north  wind,"  which  would  have  whitened 
their  tops,  if  it  darkened  their  sides. 
There  must  have  been  miles  of  them  be- 
tween the  fleet  and  the  land,  where   the 
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smoke  of  Dido's  pyre  arose,  but  the  toss- 
ing expanse  was  only  so  much  distance 
to  be  looked  across.  Soon  a  storm 
comes  on,  and  in  describing  it  Virgil  pos- 
itively uses  over  again  two  lines  from 
Book  III.  He  Velieves  himself  of  all 
trouble  by  having  a  formula  for  storms. 
Once  more  he  tells  us  that  "  a  rain  cloud 
stands  over  ^neas's  head,  bearing  storm 
and  gloom,  and  the  wave  ruffled  beneath 
the  darkness." 

Dili  caeruleus  supra  caput  adstitit  imber, 
Noctem  hiememque  ferens  ;  et  inhorruit  unda 
tenebris. — B.  V.  lines  lo-ii. 

The  whole  passage  makes,  we  think,  the 
weakest  description  of  a  sea-storm  ever 
given.  They  yield  to  the  storm  and 
once  more  turn  towards  Sicily.  Acestes, 
from  the  top  of  a  hill,  beholds  the  ships 
coming,  but  he  sees  nothing  more.  The 
ocean  is  also  invisible  to  him.  Not  far 
on  in  this  book  we  have  the  sea  races, 
part  of  the  games  in  honour  of  Anchises' 
memory.  All  is  leisure  now  ;  the  sea  is 
not  made  odious  by  over-much  toil.  If 
water  had  had  any  charms  for  the  poet 
it  would  have  won  a  glance  from  him. 
The  competing  vessels  are  described  par- 
ticularly ;  in  speaking  of  the  rock  where 
was  the  goal  of  the  race,  we  have  the 
phrase  "  foamy  beach  ''{spumaiitia  littora). 
But,  in  the  account  of  the  races,  again 
the  water  goes  for  nothing.  We  are  pro- 
saically told  that  the  sea  was  turned  up 
and  lashed  into  foam  {addnctis  spumant 
freta  versa  lacertis)  ;  and  two  lines  fur- 
ther on,  that  all  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  opened. 

Subsequently  in  this  book  occurs  the 
setting  hre  to' the  fleet  by  the  v/omen. 
The  passage  has  much  pathos  from  the 
contrast  between  the  women's  occupa- 
tion and  that  of  the  men.  They  are  far 
away  on  the  lonely  beach  weeping  for 
the  loss  of  Anchises,  while  the  men  are 
celebrating  the  same  regret  by  games. 
The  poet  says  the  "  women  all  together 
were  ever  gazing  on  the  main,  and  still 
weeping."  They  say  '*  Alas,  what  seas 
and  how  much  ocean  still  remain  for  us 
weary  women  ! "  A  line  showing  the 
endless  heaving  of  the  watery  expanse 
before  them,  with  a  murmur  of  the  un- 
svmpathizing  wind  foretelling  perils, 
would  have  heightened  the  touching 
scene  greatly.  There  is  no  such  line. 
When  Iris,  disguised  as  Beroe,  has  per- 
suaded the  women  to  fire  the  ships,  and 
.€neas,  in  despair,  appeals  to  Jove,  the 
storm  which  comes  to  quench  the  flames 
has   no  relation   to  the  sea.     The  steep 


hills  tremble  with  the  thunder,  so  do  the 
level  plains.  But  Virgil's  fancy  will  not 
glance  toward  the  sea.  Not  a  single 
peal  bellows  on  that  side,  the  whole 
waste  of  waters  is  left  unused,  and  a 
land-shower  puts  out  the  flames. 

Here  the  weariest  of  the  matrons,  and 
some  of  the  men,  equally  sick  at  heart  of 
the  sea,  are  left,  the  rest  starting  on  the 
last  voyage  prior  to  reaching  Italy.  Then 
we  come  upon  the  splendid  picture  of 
Neptune  and  his  watery  retinue.  Fine 
as  is  the  account  of  the  god  in  his  char- 
iot, with  the  group  of  huge  ancient  and 
lovely  attendants  surrounding  him  in  his 
progress,  the  sea  itself  reckons  for  noth- 
ing in  the  picture.  It  forms  a  road  for 
the  glittering  procession,  and  that  is  all  ; 
Neptune's  car  shines  azure  ;  the  waves 
are  not  of  any  colour.  Not  a  spot  of 
hue,  not  a  scintillation  of  reflected  light, 
is  visible  from  them.  This  whole  scene 
is  a  crucial  one  ;  it  directly  proves  that 
the  waves  had  no  beauty  in  the  Latin 
poet's  eyes,  and  that  when  he  wished  to 
make  the  sea  interesting,  the  only  way, 
in  his  judgment,  of  doing  so  was  to  peo- 
ple it  with  personifications.  Apart  from 
these  feigned  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
Virgil  saw  nothing  in  it  to  describe. 

One  more  sea  incident  happens  ere 
Italy  is  reached;  it  is  again  a  night 
scene  ;  the  fleet  is  running  Ijefore  favour- 
ing breezes,  with  the  stars  visible,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  no  moon.  The  god  Sleep, 
disguised  as  Phorbas,  descends  and  ap- 
pears at  the  elbow  of  the  watchful  Pali- 
nurus,  sitting  at  the  helm,  the  only  one 
awake.  Pointing  out  to  him  that  all  is 
calm,  the  god  urges  him  to  close  his  eyes, 
offering  to  take  his  post  for  him.  Pali- 
nurus's  reply  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  a 
pilot  who  is  not  a  poet.  He  says, 
"  Would  you  have  me  believe  in  such  a 
monster  ?  Why  should  I  trust  ^neas  to 
the  treacherous  gales,  having  been  so 
often  deceived  by  the  frauds  of  the  se- 
rene sky  ?  " 

Mene  huic  confidere  monstro  } 
^neam  credam  quid  enim  fallacibus  austris, 
Et  coeli  toties  deceptus  fraude  screni } 

B.  V.  fines  849-51, 

Palinurus  is  plunged  overboard  by  the 
god.  It  is  worth  noting  that  afterwards, 
when  ^neas  meets  Palinurus's  ghost 
among  the  shades,  Virgil,  with  strictest 
dramatic  propriety,  makes  him  use  a 
pilot's  form  of  oath,  "  By  the  savage  seas 
I  swear,"  &c.  After  Palinurus's  fatal 
tumble,  the  ships  pass  the  cliffs  of  the 
Sirens,  where    we    are    told,  "  hoarsely 
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roared  the  rocks  resounding  with  the 
restless  sea,"  perhaps  the  best  sea  line 
in  all  Virgil  :  — 

Turn  rauca  assiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant. 
B.  V.  line  866. 

^neas  awakens  and  guides  the  vessel 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  gain  the  Italian  shore,  anchor 
the  ships,  and  land  at  Cumae.  Then  fol- 
lows the  descent  of  ^neas  into  the  other 
world,  guided  by  the  Sibyl. 

The  same  fate  of  ill  success  whenever 
the  scene  is  not  dry  pursues  Virgil  even 
there.  In  the  sixth  book  he  has  to  de- 
scribe Cocytus.  To  ask  for  exact  local 
particulars  would  be  unreasonable,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  poet  did  not  conceive  it 
as  a  scene  anywhere.  He  uses  words  as 
they  come.  There  is  a  jumble  of  banks 
and  coasts,  pools  and  streams,  floods  and 
marshes.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  other 
subterranean  stream,  Lethe,  fares  no  bet- 
ter at  Virgil's  hands.  He  describes  it, 
or  rather  speaks  of  it,  as  flowing  in  a 
retired  vale,  past  woods  with  rustling 
brakes  ;  and  a  stream  of  considerable 
size  it  must  have  been,  since  about  it  un- 
numbered tribes  and  nations  {inmiinera; 
getites  popiilique)  hover,  like  humming 
bees  in  the  fields  ;  ^neas,  says  the  poet, 
was  startled  at  the  sudden  sight  of  the 
stream  ;  no  glimpse  of  it  do  we  get  in 
any  of  the  lines.  Of  what  hue  was  its 
desirable  wave  no  hint  is  given. 

Now  we  near  the  ending  of  the  search 
for  the  fated  Hesperian  land.  When 
-^neas  has  built  his  old  nurse's  mound 
(Caieta)  on  the  shore  where  the  ships  had 
been  awaiting  him,  they  sail  again.  One 
natural  touch  must  be  noted.  Through- 
out nearly  a  whole  line  he  makes  "the 
sea  sparkle   underneath  the  moon." 

Splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

B.  Vn.  line  9. 

Such  a  stroke,  from  the  wonder  of  its 
rarity,  tells  upon  a  reader  with  more  than 
its  proper  effect.  Neptune  having  taken 
care  to  save  the  fleet  from  the  Circean 
shores,  we  have  the  last  dawn  at  sea. 
Alas,  it  is  Aurora  in  her  rosy  chariot 
again  !  This  is  the  description  of  the 
last  glorious  morning  of  ^neas's  sea- 
wanderings  :  "And  now  the  sea  began 
to  blush  with  rays,  and  in  the  lofty  "sky 
saffron  Aurora  shone  in  her  rosy  car." 

Jamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare  ct  aethere   ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis. 

B.  VII.  lines  25-6. 


They  gain  the  Tiber's  mouth  and  shel- 
ter in  the  river.  Once  in  contact  with 
the  land  the  great  poet's  imagination 
is  free  again.  His  little  picture  of  the 
river  entrance  shaded  with  groves,  the 
air  musical  from  fluttering  birds  of 
various  plumage,  is  delightful. 

In  order  to  make  our  instances  com- 
plete, we  must  not  overlook  ^^neas's  sub- 
sequent return  by  sea  from  his  Etrurian 
allies,  with  Pallas  on  board  his  own  ship. 
(Book  X.)  One  line  we  may  note  in  the 
description  of  Aulestes'  vessel,  with  its 
figure-head  of  Triton:  "The  foaming 
billow,"  we  are  told,  "gurgled  beneath  the 
monstrous  breast  "  {Spiiviea  seinifero  sub 
pectore  murmiirat  undo).  It  is  not  an 
achievement  to  go  into  special  raptures 
over,  as  being  an  addition  to  description 
in  this  kind  ;  still  the  gurgle  of  the  water 
does  tell  upon  the  ear  ;  it  is  a  detail  of 
actual  observation,  and  as  such  comes 
most  welcome.  There  follows  the  artifi- 
cial meeting  in  mid-voyage  with  the  sea- 
nymphs,  intovvhich  the  vessels  left  near 
the  camp,  arid,  threatened  by  the  Rutu- 
lians,  had  been  changed.  When  Cymo- 
docea,  their  spokeswoman,  concluding 
her  warning,  pushed  ^Eneas's  tall  ship, 
the  poet  tells  us,  it  flew  swifter  than  dart 
or  arrow  that  rivals  the  wind  in  speed. 
No  doubt,  it  would  do  so.  The  scene  is 
one  of  which  the  modern  imagination 
cannot  make  anything.  The  voyage  ends 
in  the  opposed,  confused  landing  on  the 
shore,  involving  the  wreck  of  Tarcho's 
vessel.  In  the  same  book  (X.)  Juno 
offers  to  Turnus  the  bait  of  yEneas's 
wraith,  and  draws  him  on  board  the  ship, 
which  so  conveniently  had  a  plank  gang- 
way laid  ready  from  a  ledge  of  the  rock. 
The  whirling  tide  bears  him  and  it  far 
out  to  sea,  on  his  magic  voyage  to  his 
father's  city.  Beyond  the  shiJD  gliding, 
and  waves  and  tide  both  pushing  it  on, 
we  are  told  nothing  of  this  most  won- 
drous voyage.  Book  XI.  ends  With  a 
sunset  at  sea,  beheld  from  the  land  : 
"  Rosy  Phoebus  was  bathing  his  weary 
horses  in  the  Iberian  flood." 

Roseus  f esses  jam  gurgite  Phoebus  Ibero 
Tingat  equos.  — B.  XI.  lines  913-14. 

It  matches  the  dawn  with  which  that 
book  opens  :  "  In  the  meantime,  Aurora, 
rising,  leaves  the  ocean "  {Oceanum 
interea  surgms  Aurora  reliquit).  One 
last  partial  glimpse  we  get  of  the  sea  in 
the  closing  book  of  the  poem:  "The 
horses  of  the  sun  are  arising  from  the 
flood,  and  from  uplifted  nostrils  breathe 
forth  the  day." 
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Primum  alto  se  gurgite  tollunt 
Solis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  cfHant. 
B.  XII.  lines  1 14-15. 

Artificial  to  the  very  last. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  exhausted  the 
sea-allusions  of  the  ojreat  story.  This  is 
absolutely  all  that  Virjj^il  makes  of  the 
ocean  in  the  whole  of  /Eneas's  sea-wan- 
derings, either  as  described  by  the  hero 
or  by  the  mouth  of  the  poet  himself. 
There  is  scarcely  any  possible  marine 
effect  which  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
picturing,  yet  in  no  single  passage  is  it 
possible  to  detect  any  spark  of  true  feel- 
ing for  the  water,  beyond  that  of  a  dreary 
discontent  at  its  power  and  savageness. 
It  might  be  thought  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  sea — that  he  had  never  seen 
it.  But  Horace's  famous  ode,  praying 
for  fair  weather  for  him,  is  evidence  that 
he  made  at  least  one  voyage.  Still  fur- 
ther is  the  puzzle  heightened,  when  we 
remember  that  he  is  understood  to  have 
lived  long  at  Naples,  with  its  glorious  bay. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
minor  poems.  In  the  Eclogues  the  sea 
is  mentioned  in  some  dozen  lines,  of 
course  by  way  of  illustrative  reference. 
Towards  the  close  of  Eclogue  IV.  Vir- 
gil speaks  of  "  plains  of  sea  "  {tractus  ina- 
ris).  This  does  bring  the  object  before 
the  mind.  And  in  the  Fifth  Eclogue  oc- 
curs the  only  line  anywhere  which  shows 
that  Virgil  had  perceived  the  jnusic  of 
the  sea,  apart  from  its  mere  roaring,  its 
hoarseness,  its  moaning.  Mopsus,  in  ex- 
tolling the  song  of  Menacles,  asks, 
"What  gifts  are  there  that  I  can  give 
you  in  return  for  such  a  lay  ?  For  neither 
the  whistling  of  the  south  wind  as  it 
comes,  nor  billow-beaten  shores  {perciissa 
fluctii  littord)  delight  me  so,"  &c.  The 
phrase  itself  may  not  be  of  the  best,  but 
there  is  the  feeling  of  delight  coupled 
with  the  sea.  We  eagerly  hail  the  fact, 
and  wish  it  were  not  unavoidable  to  men- 
tion that  this  Eclogue  is  known  to  have 
been  modelled  on  Theocritus.  Next,  as 
to  the  Georgics  ;  they  have  some  thirty 
lines  in  which  the  sea  occurs.  From  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  passages  are  for 
the  most  part  only  allusive  ;  but  of  all 
Virgil's  writings,  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  sea-phrases  strongest,  the  descrip- 
tions truest.  Some  of  the  best  lines,  it 
is  true,  describe  the  coast  rather  than  the 
ocean  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  striking  lines 
in  the  thirst  Georgic,  giving  the  signs  of 
a  coming  tempest.  There  is  also  the 
passage  a  little  further  on,  where  the  va- 
rious water-fowl  are  wantonly  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  joy  of  their  salt 


bath.  The  sketches  show  that  Virgil's 
observation,  if  it  fails  utterly  as  to  the 
sea  itself,  had  gone  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  land  —  to  the  verge  where  it  and  the 
water  mingle,  and  even  a  few  inches  be- 
yond. In  Book  III.  he  catches  siglit  for 
a  moment  of  colour  on  the  evening 
ocean  ;  but  it  is  far  away  in  Scythia,  and 
the  sun-god  is  again  descending  in  his 
chariot,  to  bathe  it  in  the  flaming  water, 
Nor  is  '•  red  surface  of  the  ocean  "  {oceani 
rubro  .  .  .  csquore)  a  pearl  of  poetical 
description.  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  Georgics  occur  two  or  three 
touches  of  reality  of  a  very  grotesque 
kind  in  reference  to  the  sea.  If  in  the 
^neid,  Virgil,  in  sketching  Neptune  and 
his  train,  gives  a  picture  too  artificially 
elegant  for  the  modern  fancy,  in  the 
Fourth  Georgic  he  describes  Proteus 
and  his  attendants  in  a  style  which  is  a 
trifle  too  realistic  for  us.  "  Monstrous 
herds  and  misshapen  sea-calves  "  {i/nma- 
Ilia  armenta  et  turpes pJiocas)  this  watery 
shepherd  has  under  his  charge  ;  and  they 
come  out  of  the  flood,  and  sleep  around 
him  on  the  hot  shore.  At  any  rate,  the 
passage  has  a  rough  power,  as  of  a  gob- 
lin story  of  the  sea. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What 
epithets  does  Virgil  apply  to  the  sea? 
For  it  will  go  hard  with  a  poet,  if  he  has 
any  genuine  emotion  stirred  in  him  by  an 
object,  if  it  does  not  flash  out  in  a  name, 
even  should  he  find  himself,  for  some 
reason,  debarred  from  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Some  epithets  are  themselves  de- 
scriptions. Take  three  sample  ones  of 
Shakespeare,  applied  to  this  same  sub- 
ject. The  "multitudinous"  sea,  the 
"yeasty"  waves,  and  the  "wasteful" 
ocean.  Virgil  speaks  of  the  sea  as  bound- 
less ("immensi  maris,"  G.  I.,  line  29); 
windy  ("  ventosa  aequora,"  idem,  line 
206);  faithless  ("  infidum  marmor,"  idem, 
line  254) ;  deep  ("  maria  alta,"  G.  II.,  line 
479,  et"  maris  alti,"  ^n.  Lib.  V.,  line 
799);  dark  blue  ("mare  purpureum,"  G. 
IV.,  line  373) ;  azure  ("  vada  cserula,"  Na\. 
Lib.  VII.,  line  198,  et  "caerula  freta," 
idem.  Lib.  X.,  line  209);  mightv("  mag- 
num aequor,"  G.  IV.,  line  388);  vast 
("  vasti  ponti,"  idem,  line  430);  foaming 
("spumantem  undam,"  idem,  line  529,  et 
"spumantibus  undis,"  ^n.  Lib.  III.,  line 
268) ;  salt  ("campos  salis,"  idem.  Lib.  X., 
line  214)  ;  moaning  ("  gemitum  ingentem 
pelagi,"idem.  Lib.  III.,  line  555);  restless 
("  assiduo  sale,"  idem.  Lib.  V.,  line  866); 
swelling  ("fluctutumenti,"  idem.  Lib.  VII., 
line  810).  He  also  speaks  of  the  "peril- 
ous "  seas. 
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These  are  all  wc  notice  in  turning  over 
the  pages.  Of  them,  "  deep  "  appears  to 
compete  with  "salt"  for  the  position 
of  favourite,  "foaming"  coming  next. 
"Boundless,"  "restless,"  "faithless," 
are  words  which  may  be  held  to  embody 
what  we  have  earlier  termed  the  central 
feeling  of  the  object,  but  Virgil  does  not 
use  them  in  a  way  showing  any  varying 
individual  appreciation  of  them  ;  they  all 
seem  to  merge  in  the  one  sentiment  of 
the  savageness,  danger,  dread  of  the  sea. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  Virgil's 
epithets  with  those  of  Homer  in  relation 
to  the  ocean.  The  Greek  language  lent 
itself  better  to  the  compounding  of 
phrases,  besides  the  lighter  feeling  which 
the  Greek  sea,  with  its  indented  shores 
and  lovely  islands,  naturally  inspired 
among  the  people.  Other  reasons  would 
make  it  unfair  to  instance  modern  poets 
(it  is  true,  we  have  already  mentioned 
Shakespeare),  either  our  own  or  conti- 
nental ;  our  present  mode  of  regarding 
natural  objects  as  beautiful  in  themselves 
is  not  the  ancient  manner,  as  we  will 
point  out  directly.  But  Virgil  does  not 
show  to  advantage  in  this  matter  along- 
side other  Latin  writers,  even  his  con- 
temporaries. Not  to  hunt  for  any  out- 
of-the-way  comparisons,  take  the  author 
who  competes  successfully  with  him  for 
the  place  of  best-known.  Horace  is 
nearly  as  blind  as  Virgil  to  any  down- 
right beauty  in  the  sea,  but  he  says  noth- 
ing tame  of  it.  The  ocean  is  mostly  in  a 
tempest  with  Horace. 

But  it  is  with  Virgil  we  have  specially 
to  do  in  this  paper,  and  we  wish  to  part 
with  the  noble  poet  on  the  best  terms 
possible.  Within  the  narrow  restraining 
shores  of  a  simile  Virgil  could  sway  the 
sea  well  enough  ;  a  single  wave  cut  off 
from  the  rest  he  was  very  successful  with. 
Take  the  lines  in  the  Third  Georgic, 
where  he  so  magnificently  illustrates  the 
anger  of  the  bull  by  the  figure  of  a  whit- 
ening billow  rolling  in  shore.  A  simile 
much  akin  to  it  is  used  nearly  as  effect- 
ively in  describing  the  fight  with  the 
rioters  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
JEnQ\d ;  and,  in  the  eleventh  book,  in 
illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  battle  be- 
teen  the  Tuscans  and  the  Rutulians,  a 
still  more  sustained  image  is  drawn  from 
the  alternate  rushes  and  withdrawals  of 
the  ocean  tide  upon  the  beach.  Litera- 
ture would  have  to  be  ransacked  for  a 
more  nobly-managed  simile.  But  our 
last  completed  proof  that  Virgil,  though 
so  impotent  in  the  actual  presence  of  the 
sea,  seeing  so  little  of  Us  play,  and  deaf 


the  m 


to  all  its  music,  still  could  deal  with 
ocean  when  he  could  do  so,  as  it  were,  by 
reflecting  it,  we  have  designedly  left  till 
now.  Virgil's  grandest  se  i  piece  was  in 
metal  —  on  the  surface  of  Lucas's  shield, 
he  sees  it  all  as  in  a  mirror.  Here  the 
sea  swells  all  gold,  the  blue  vvaves  foam 
in  hoary  spray,  dolphins  of  shining  silver 
sweep  the  flood  in  circles,  and  the  brazen 
galleys  of  the  opposing  fleets  burn  upon 
the  surging  waters.  The  passage  is  too 
lengthy  to  quote  ;  those  who  know  Virgil 
will  not  need  its  quoting.  If  he  had  ever 
given  us  the  direct  picture  of  which  this 
is  the  reflection,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  criticism  nineteen  hundred 
years  after.  At  least  it  is  the  noblest  sea 
that  ever  flowed  in  metal. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  why  Vir- 
gil in  his  dealing  with  the  sea  exhibits 
these  failures,  as  we  moderns  must  con- 
sider them.  In  the  first  place,  besides 
the  unavoidable  excess  of  the  didactic  ele- 
ment, a  htercLvy /lzs/izo?i  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  then  prevailed.  In  the  highest 
attempts  at  poetical  description,  it  was 
thought  there  was  something  much  finer 
to  be  tried  after  than  natural  accounts  of 
the  actual  scenes,  namely,  the  mythologi- 
cal personages  conventionally  associated 
with  them.  When  a  dawn  at  sea  had  to 
be  related,  it  was  not  the  ever-brightening 
sky  and  the  dimpled  stirrings  of  the  far- 
flashing  waves  that  were  thought  of,  but 
the  image  of  Aurora  rising  from  the  saf- 
fron couch  of  Tithonus  ;  in  the  evening, 
there  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  in  the 
tumultuous  glories  of  the  sun,  half-hid- 
den in  his  own  splendours,  sinking  amidst 
orange  clouds  and  crimson  billows  ;  in 
the  heart  of  that  shining  business  there 
was  a  brighter  central  vision  of  Phoebus 
unyoking  his  fiery  horses,  bathing  them 
in  the  ocean.  We  cannot  understand  it  ; 
we  have  none  of  the  cues  of  the  old  faiths 
to  help  us.  It  now  seems  unnatural,  in- 
credible that  men  ever  thought  such 
scenes  too  poor  for  them,  and  believed 
that  they  could  put  something  better 
worth  describing  in  their  place.  Still,  it 
was  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
literary  tasks.  If  a  river  had  to  be  in- 
troduced at  its  best,  an  old  man  —  Father 
Tiber  —  rises  among  the  sedges;  the 
flowing  of  his  beard,  not  that  of  the 
stream,  is  what  has  to  be  admired.  Or 
should  a  moonlight  scene  have  to  be  pic- 
tured, the  heavens  themselves  in  their  soft 
whiteness,  as  the  silver  orb  glides  through 
them,  are  not  displayed, — we  are  told 
something  of  the  kindly  goddess  in  her 
nightly  wandering  car.     These  artificiali- 
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ties  must  have  come  hinderingly  between 
the  clescriber  and  natural  objects,  turning 
his  gaze  inwards.  The  fashion,  however, 
sufficed  for  Virgil :  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  alter  it. 

It  may  be  that  in  those  times  a  neces- 
sity of  this  sort  was  imposed  by  the  spirit 
of  art  itself  —  that  natural  objects  were 
too  disturbing  in  a  part  of  their  actual 
associations  for  the  higher  emotional 
uses  ;  at  least,  that  the  pathetic  feelings 
they  stirred  were  too  strong,  too  self- 
enforcing,  for  the  serener  enjoyments, 
without  some  abatement  —  this  being  got 
by  the  human  imagination  substituting 
personifications,  which  left  out  to  the  re- 
quired degree  the  agitating  memories. 
The  ocean,  the  sky,  the  weather  were  too 
fatal  for  men  in  those  days  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with  by  them  in  their  stark  reality 
without  mitigation.  From  this  obligation 
we  are  now  finally  released. 

The  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  picturesque  among  moderns  is 
sometimes  treated  too  trivially;  it  runs 
into  a  large  question.  The  happy  grow- 
ing tendency  to  describe  a  natural  fact  in 
itself,  progressively  omitting  all  the  tradi- 
tionary accompaniments  of  simile  and 
personification,  is  the  late  gift  of  science 
to  literature,  and  is  priceless.  Science, 
by  dwelling  on  objects  for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
details,  has  been  perpetually  surprised  by 
the  discovery  that  details  are  always  beau- 
tiful when  seen  sufficiently.  In  this  way, 
we  at  last  have  come  to  know  that  things 
in  their  completeness  are  of  themselves 
more  lovely  than  imagination  could  ever 
conceive  by  dealing  with  them  in  part. 
The  result  is  already  showing  itself  in 
the  enlargement  of  literature  by  the 
added  department  of  a  new  poetic  of  the 
literal  description  of  natural  objects, 
though  its  progress  must  needs  be  slow. 
Absolutely  new  it,  of  course,  could  not 
be.  In  the  remotest  age  it  existed  in  the 
germ.  The  early  poets  were  its  prophets, 
some  helping  it  with  wonderful  anticipa- 
tions of  later  scientific  disclosures  of 
natural  beauties.  Our  charge  against 
Virgil  is  that,  in  his  use  of  the  sea,  he 
has  wholly  failed  in  this  bardic  function 
—  helping  the  advance  of  this  literature 
of  description  not  in  the  slightest.  If 
personification  was  partially  obligatory, 
he  used  it  to  the  very  full,  as  he  also  did 
simile,  without  betraying  any  perception 
that  it  was  not  the  best,  not  the  ultimate 
style. 

One  remark  ought  to  be  made  for  Vir- 
gil.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea 


is  actually  much  more  interesting  now 
than  it  was  then.  Owing  to  the  modern 
scientific  civilization  having  given  us 
greater  power  over  nature,  there  has  been 
a  general  mitigation  of  the  old  bleakness 
of  the  central  feeling  of  things  arising 
out  of  their  sway  over  the  human  lot  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  no  great  object  of  nature, 
no  aspect  of  the  world,  has  this  blessed 
change  been  nearly  so  telling  as  with 
respect  to  the  sea.  In  our  own  instance, 
the  sentiment  must  have  ameliorated 
very  greatly  during  the  two  generations 
that  have  witnessed  steam  navigation. 
The  feeling  of  the  ancient  Latins  towards 
the  sea,  we  have  already  urged,  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  differing 
more  than  theirs  from  the  modern  emo- 
tion. It  is  plain  that  the  Romans  had  a 
sense  of  there  being  a  certain  malevo- 
lence in  the  ocean.  Doubtless  that  is  a 
feeling  primitive  in  all  men.  We  now 
can  just  detect  it  when  actually  beholding 
a  great  storm,  or  even  feel  it  for  just  a 
moment  after  hearing  of  a  great  sea  dis- 
aster ;  but  its  early  strength  seems  to 
have  survived  late  in  them.  It  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  feeling, 
when,  in  the  face  of  the  present  belief 
that  the  sea  is  the  commercial  field  for 
the  union  of  distant  peoples,  we  find 
Horace  taking  the  very  opposite  view, 
saying  that  in  vain  has  God  in  his 
wisdom  separated  land  from  land  by 
the  estranging  ocean,  if  impious  barks 
will  bound  across  it  (Ode  3,  Lib.  I.).  The 
picture  he  and  Virgil  draw  of  merchant 
ships,  in  the  world's  future  golden  days, 
withdrawing  from  the  sea,  leaving  its 
wide  surface  bare,  shocks  the  modern 
imagination.  It  turns  everything  in  our 
conception  of  the  sea  upside  down.  We 
scarcely  can  avoid  a  suspicion  that  both 
Virgil  and  Horace,  in  speaking  of  the 
sea,  used  a  7nore  antiquated  feeling  in 
reference  to  it  than  was  actually  current 
in  their  time.  In  the  Augustan  age,  such 
Romans  as  were  not  writers  of  poetry 
scarcely  could  believe  in  the  impiety  of 
spreading  a  sail  upon  the  waters.  This 
must  have  been  merely  a  literary  tradi- 
tion, and  it  contented  Virgil  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  real  feeling  must  have  been  one 
we  can  only  very  imperfectly  understand, 
for  the  ocean  grows  ever  more  and  more 
welcome  to  us  —  it  has  lost  so  much  of 
its  awful  strangeness,  its  savage  strength. 
Are  there  not  "steam  lanes  "  in  the  At- 
lantic, along  which  mighty  steamers  come 
and  go  nearly  as  punctually  as  if  they 
were    land    omnibuses  ?      Do   not    sails 
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crowd  up  from  every  corner  of  the  hori- 
zon ?  We  are  getting  a  little  familiarity 
with  it  below  its  surface.  The  course  of 
its  hot  and  cold  currents,  rushing  like 
tremendous  rivers  through  its  depths,  is 
partly  known.  Its  gulfs  are  no  longer 
bottomless  to  us.  We  have  opened  de- 
lighted eyes  on  its  marine  plants,  on  its 
countless  inhabitants,  vanishing  away  in 
myriads  of  harmless  microscopic  tribes. 
It  is  the  latest  opened  treasure-house 
of  science. 

Those  who  may  read  these  words,  with 
the  music  of  the  sea  actually  sounding  in 
their  ears,  and  with  the  glory  of  its  toss- 
ing waves  before  their  eyes,  will  not  need 
telling  how  much  of  its  beauty  is  yet  un- 
described.  But  in  the  verbal  mosaic  in 
which,  let  us  hope,  the  ocean  will  one 
day  shine  and  foam,  when  the  new  poetic 
of  real  description  has  developed  its  lan- 
guage of  direct  epithet,  there  will  not  be 
a  single  Virgilian  gift  —  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  word,  a  syllable. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ITALY. 

The  various  Italian  Ministries  which 
succeed  each  other  with  somewhat  incon- 
venient rapidity  have  no  very  great 
political  differences  to  distinguish  them, 
but  each  in  turn  has  to  encounter  minor 
difficulties  of  a  very  embarrassing  kind. 
The  general  policy  of  Italy  is  fixed,  who- 
ever may  be  in  office.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  nation  is  firmly  bent  on  upholding 
the  unity  which  has  been  won  at  so  great 
a  cost  and  in  so  surprising  a  manner,  and 
there  is  no  opposition  worth  noticing  to 
the  form  of  government.  A  few  mis- 
guided zealots  may  get  up  an  isolated 
movement  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and 
Garibaldi  may  issue  his  fulminations  and 
decrees  against  his  enemies  after  a 
fashion  which  strangely  resembles  that 
adopted  by  the  person  whom  of  all  others 
he  would  least  like  to  copy  —  the  pope. 
But  the  reactionary  party  and  the  repub- 
lican party,  although  they  exist  in  Italy, 
and  are  not  without  some  resources  and 
influence,  have  no  hold  on  the  general 
body  of  electors  ;  and  although  German 
unity  rests  in  some  ways  on  a  surer  foun- 
dation than  Italian  unity,  because  it  has 
much  more  military  strength  to  support 
it,  yet  there  is  less  political  division  in 
Italy  than  there  is  in  Germany.  The  re- 
ligious question  is  less  troublesome,  as  it 
touches  temporal  rather  than  spiritual  in- 


terests, and  the  Italians  as  a  rule  are 
troubled  with  no  scruples  of  conscience 
whatever  as  to  the  treatment  which  they 
have  bestowed  on  the  Church.  If  they 
reflect  at  all  about  it,  it  is  to  pique  them- 
selves on  what  they  think  the  extreme,  and 
perhaps  foolish,  generosity  with  which 
they  have  treated  the  pope.    As  to  the  for- 

I  eign  policy  of  Italy,  it  is  undeviating  in  its 
simplicity.  It  consists  entirely  in  loving 
and  courting  and  behaving  well  to  every 
one  when  it  is  once  recognized  that  Italy 
is  to  keep  all  she  has  got.     And  Italy  is 

j  so  lucky,  and  reaps  so  much  benefit  from 

I  having  one  simple  line  of  policy,  that 
something  is  always  happening  to  remind 
the  world  of  Italian  success.  In  utter 
defiance  of  France,  and  in  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  engagements  which  France 
had  exacted,  Italy  seized  on  Rome. 
Without  Italy  having  to  raise  a  finger  or 

j  spend  a  penny,  Germany  took  on  herself 
the  trouble  of  going  on  lighting  until  the 
impunity  of  Italy  was  assured.  As  a 
slight  protest  against  the  wrong-doing  of 
Italy  the  (7;'/;/<?^//^  was  stationed  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  Now  the  Oreiioqiie  is  recalled, 
and  the  various  organs  of  French  opin- 
ion, though  all  inclined  to  abuse  their 
own  Government,  concur  in  admiring  the 
tact  and  kindness  with  which  Italy  has 
graciously  allowed  the  MacMahon  Min- 
istry to  take  its  own  time  in  paying  this 
tribute  to  Italian  ascendancy.  Nor  is 
this  all.  France  is  now,  like  Mr.  Cook's 
tourists,  going  on  a  tour  through  Italy, 
conducted  personally  by  M.  Thiers  ;  and 
M.  Thiers,  who  for  a  dozen  years  was  the 
persistent  adversary  of  Italian  unity, 
moves  on  from  one  Italian  city  to  an- 
other assuring  Italy  how  truly  he  loves 
her,  and  how  much  he  rejoices  in  her 
success  ;  and  all  that  the  Ministerial 
critics  of  M.  Thiers  have  to  say  is  that 
Italians  ought  not  to  love  M.  Thiers  in 
return  exclusively,  but  should  condescend 
to  remember  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
earned  his  staff  and  his  dukedom  at  Ma- 
genta. Italy  is  like  a  naughty  handsome 
boy,  and  the  French  parties  are  like  aunts 
wJio  have  scolded  and  rated  the  scape- 
grace for  every  fresh  freak,  but  who, 
when  they  find  that  he  has  grown  up  and 
really  come  into  his  property,  vow  that 
they  adored  him  from  his  cradle,  and  pro- 
test that  they  were  always  meaning  to 
give  him  endless  sugarplums,  only  that 
circumstances  unfortunately  checked 
their  liberality. 

But  although  Italy  has  at  present  no 
questions  which  touch  her  existence  to 
disturb  her,  those  who  undertake  to  man- 
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age  her  affairs  have  no  slight  difficulties 
to  encounter.  There  are  two  thorns  con- 
stantly in  their  side.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion how  Italy  is  to  pay  her  way,  and  the 
question  how  brigandage  is  to  be  put 
down,  and  on  each  of  these  questions 
there  are  endless  controversies  and  dis- 
agreements. Signor  Minghetti  is  now  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  has  just  ex- 
plained his  views  to  his  constituents  at 
Legnago.  His  primary  notion  is  that,  as 
these  are  the  two  great  questions  for 
Italy,  they  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  country  until  they  are  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  the 
principle  of  conduct  on  which  he  insists. 
There  are  many  abuses  to  be  reformed, 
many  legislative  provisions  which  are 
necessary  if  law  and  administration  are  to 
be  what  Italy  would  like  to  see  them.  Zeal- 
ous Italians  have  their  crotchets  which 
they  are  burning  to  see  Parliament  take 
up,  and  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  at  all 
deny  that  many  of  these  crotchets  are 
very  good  crotchets  in  their  way.  But 
he  asks  his  countrymen  to  agree  with 
him  that  the  time  for  taking  them  up  has 
not  yet  come.  As  in  England,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  came  into  office  and  had  to 
face  the  deficit  caused  by  Whig  finan- 
ciers, he  would  not  allow  any  question  to 
be  discussed  until  the  balance  of  the 
Budget  had  been  satisfactorily  restored, 
so,  n'ow  that  Italy  has  even  a  more  serious 
deficit  to  lament,  Signor  Minghetti  wishes 
that  the  consideration  of  all  minor  re- 
forms should  be  postponed  until  Italian 
finance  is  put  on  a  sound  footing.  That 
this  should  be  done,  two  things  are  es- 
sential. In  the  first  place,  enough  money 
must  be  raised  by  taxation  to  meet  those 
wants  of  the  country  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  for  this  purpose  taxes 
must  be  wisely  imposed  and  rigorously 
collected.  On  the  incidence  of  some  of 
the  most  important  taxes  Parliamentary 
Committees  have  already  reported,  or  can 
be  instructed  to  report,  and  there  is  no 
want  of  diligence  or  ability  in  the  re- 
porters. What  is  needed  is  that  the 
Itarlian  Parliament  and  the  constituencies 
should  take  to  heart  the  lessons  which 
these  reports  teach,  and  be  resolute  in 
giving  them  effect.  If  this  were  done, 
Signor  Minghetti  is  confident  that  Italy 
would  show  itself  indisputably  solvent, 
and  that  the  gigantic  evil  of  a  depreciated 
currency  might  be  successfully  attacked. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  deficit  for  the  coming 
financial  year  which,  even  if  it  is  reduced 
as  far  as  the  most  sanguine  calculators 


'think  it  can  be  reduced,  would  nearly 
I  reach  a  million  sterling.  Before  long, 
however,  the  expiration  of  existing  Trea- 
ties of  Commerce  will  give  Italy  the 
opportunity  of  making  new  arrangements 
which,  although  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  Free-trade,  will  be  beneficial  to  her 
pocket  ;  and  if  the  taxes  were  better 
arranged,  Italy  could  probably  find  an- 
other million  sterling.  But  then  there  is 
something  more  wanted.  The  Budget 
cannot  be  balanced  if  the  country  is  to 
rush  into  new  expenditure.  The  position 
taken  up  by  Signor  Minghetti  is  that,  if 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  a  franc  more,  it 
must  be  first  shown  where  the  franc  is 
to  come  from.  The  Ministry  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Signor  Minghetti  fjll  be- 
cause the  Italian  Parliament  insisted  on 
voting  the  expenditure  of  certain  sums  on 
a  harbour,  although  the  Government  pro- 
tested that  there  was  no  money  that 
could  be  applied  to  the  purpose.  The 
friends  of  inconsiderate  expenditure  have 
not  gained  much  by  opening  the  door  of 
office  to  Signor  Minghetti.  He  erects 
into  a  principle  what  his  predecessors 
insisted  on  under  special  circumstances. 
He  announces  that  he  will  not  listen  to 
any  proposal  for  new  expenditure  unless 
the  advocates  of  this  expenditure  at  the 
same  time  express  their  willingness  to 
vote  for  some  new  tax  which  will  supply 
the  requisite  funds  ;  aqd  it  will  very  sel- 
dom happen  that  the  hope  of  the  popu- 
larity to  be  gained  by  conferring  a  local 
benefit  or  perpetrating  a  local  job  will 
not  be  outweighed  by  the  fear  of  the 
odium  attaching  to  a  proposal  to  burden  ^^ 
still  further  the  distressed  taxpayer.         -f^^ 

Finance  is  the  first  subject  that  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  a  prudent  Italian 
Minister,  but  brigandage  is  the  second, 
and  as  life  is  m.ore  valuable  than  money, 
it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  as  important 
for  Italy  to  put  brigandage  down  as  to 
put  her  finances  in  order.  Simple  brig- 
andage is  indeed  not  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  cope  with.  If  it  is  only  a  few  ruffians 
who  carry  off  a  traveller  to  get  a  ransom 
paid  for  him,  there  is  some  chance  that, 
as  the  country  becomes  better  cultivated 
and  the  roads  more  frequented,  the 
ruffians  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
go  into  a  quieter  line  of  business.  The 
police,  too,  may  hope  to  catch  the 
offenders  and  bring  them  to  justice.  An 
ecclesiastic  has  just  been  carried  off  at 
no  great  distance  from  Rome,  and  his 
family  could  not  get  him  back  until  they 
had  paid  a  large  ransom.     But  the  police 
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have,  it  is  said,  caught  the  offenders,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  will  be  a 
warning  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
The  old  Papal  administration  was  so 
wretchedly  bad,  and  brigands  who  mixed 
a  little  superstition  with  their  passion  for 
crime  were  so  readily  tolerated,  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  traces  of  old  customs 
linger  in  a  district  where  brigandage  a 
few  years  ago  was  recognized  as  a  pecul- 
iar but  rather  pious  way  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  It  is  when  something  very 
different  is  meant  by  brigandage  that  it 
becomes  dangerous — when  it  is  an  or- 
ganized system,  a  vast  conspiracy  of  one 
half  of  society  against  the  other,  a 
machinery  of  terrorism  carried  into  daily 
life.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  found  to 
some  extent  at  Naples,  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  in  a  more  terrible  form, 
in  Sicily.  For  such  an  evil  the  remedy 
must  be  sharp  ;  and  law  with  its  regular 
processes  is  inadequate.  We  again  have 
the  honour  of  supplying  a  precedent  to 
Italian  admirers  of  our  Constitution,  and 
Signor  Minghetli  says  that  Italians  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  to  do  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  what  free  and  enlightened 
England  has  had  to  do  in  Ireland.  The 
parallel  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  just  and 
right  one.  English  law  could  not  repress 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  because  no 
persons  would  give  information  and  no 
jury  would  convict.  The  Government 
was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  sweep- 
ing off  the  persons  it  considered  danger- 
ous and  shutting  them  up  in  prisons,  and 
agrarian  crime  was  effectually  repressed. 
Not  long  ago  the  Italian  Government 
determined  to  use  or  assume  a  similar 
power,  and  summarily  arrested  and  car- 
ried off  sixty  members  of  the  Camorra  of 
Naples.  There  is  no  other  way  of  break- 
ing up  such  an  organization,  and  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament  must  make  up  its  mind 
either  to  let  the  Camorra  flourish  or  to 
sanction  such  arbitrary  steps  on  the  part  of 
Government.  In  Sicily  things  are  worse, 
because  the  system  of  organized  and 
associated  brigandage  prevails  over  so 
much  larger  an  extent  of  country.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Government  has  only 
tried  half-measures,  for  there  is  a  power- 
ful party  which  is  opposed  to  any  sterner 
measures  being  tried,  and  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  considerable  irritation  caused 
in  Sicily,  which  is  by  no  means  well  dis- 
posed to  the  Italian  Kingdom,  if  the 
Government  were  permitted  by  law  to  do 
things  in  Sicily  which  in  Italy  generally 
would  not  be  tolerated.  When  "in  Sicily 
there  are  persons  whom  the  police  have 


strong  reason  to  suspect  to  belong  to  the 
associated  brigandage,  these  persons  can 
be  summoned  and  solemnly  warned  ;  but  J 
this  only  puts  them  on  their  guard.  Or, 
if  there  is  more  proof  of  guilt,  they  can 
be  sent  to  a  neighbouring  district,  and 
not  allowed  to  leave  it  ;  but  they  are  very 
little  affected  by  this,  and  keep  up  unin- 
terrupted communications  with  their  old 
accomplices.  What  the  Ministry  will 
probably  ask  Parliament  for  is  the  power 
to  seize  on  suspected  persons,  and  send 
them  to  a  place  of  confinement  out  of  the 
island.  This  would,  it  is  thought,  have 
real  terrors  for  the  brigands,  as  it  would 
take  away  the  hope  of  release  through  a 
revolution,  which  robs  imprisonment  in 
the  island  of  its  terrors,  and  would  debar 
the  prisoners  from  making  the  gaol,  as 
they  often  make  it  now,  a  centre  where, 
through  those  released,  and  even  through 
the  gaolers  themselves,  new  plots  for 
crime  are  hatched.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to 
treat  persons  not  legally  convicted  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
well  for  a  country  that  it  should  be  gov- 
erned by  men  who  have  the  courage  to 
speak  plainly,  and  to  let  it  be  understood 
that,  if  organized  brigandage  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed, an  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with 
it  must  be  adopted  and  sanctioned. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A   PEEP  AT   MEXICO.* 

Mr.  Geiger's  book  makes  no  more 
pretensions  than  is  implied  in  its  modest 
title.  He  paid  but  a  flying  visit  to 
Mexico,  landing  at  Manzanillo,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  passing  through  the 
capital  to  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  he  professes 
merely  to  record  the  observations  that 
struck  him  in  transit.  But  he  more  than 
performs  his  promise  ;  his  chapters  gives 
us  the  impression  of  being  as  true  to  life 
as  are  the  excellent  photographs  with 
which  they  are  illustrated,  and  he  does 
not  go  out  of  the  way  to  swell  his  volume 
by  romancing  with  doubtful  information 
obtained  at  second  hand.  We  should 
gladly  have  learned  something  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  mining  industries  in  which 
many  unlucky  Englishmen  have  inter- 
ested themselves  so  largely.  But  we 
learn  little  or  nothing  of  them  from  Mr. 
Geiger,  for  his  route  did  not  happen  to 
lie   through    the    mining   provinces.     On 

*  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  in  December,  1873,  and  January, 
1874."  By  John  Lewis  Geiger,  F.R.G.S.  (London: 
Triibner  and  Co.     1874.) 
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the  otlier  band,  if  we  may  borrow  an 
Americanism,  his  rapid  journey  "  sam- 
pled "  the  country  very  fairly. 

Mexico,  as  we  know,  is  a  land  of  mag- 
nificent capabilities.  To  say  nothing  of 
those  mineral  treasures  that  proved  the 
curse  of  their  Aztec  possessors  when  they 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Christian  con- 
querors, in  the  succession  of  climate  be- 
tween its  sultry  sea  board  and  its  loftiest 
plateaux  it  can  grow  nearly  every  valuable 
production  of  the  globe  ;  and  one  conse- 
quence is  that,  like  the  fabled  El  Dorado 
of  our  Elizabethan  age,  it  has  been  a  pit- 
fall for  foreign  capital,  and  has  continu- 
ally lured  adventurers  into  leading  lives 
of  unmitigated  discomfort  as  long  as  they 
succeeded  in  staving  off  a  violent  death. 
Except  in  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  and 
one  or  two  of  the  chief  seaports,  there 
are  but  few  Englishmen  in  the  country. 
But  in  all  the  towns  of  any  importance 
which  Mr.  Geiger  passed  through  he 
found  Germans  and  Americans.  They 
mad6  a  living  for  the  most  part.  In  a 
land  where  native  luxuries  are  cheap, 
they  even  lived  in  as  much  comfort  as 
was  compatible  with  utter  isolation  among 
a  people  who  detested  them  from  reli- 
gious fanaticism  and  with  whom  they  had 
scarcely  a  feeling  in  common.  These 
unfortunates  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  The  climate  at  certain  seasons  is 
deadly  in  many  places.  They  cannot 
take  a  drive  beyond  the  suburbs  without 
turning  their  carriages  into  arsenals  am- 
bulant. If  they  take  a  stroll  abroad  after 
dusk,  they  walk  revolver  in  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  causeways  to  avoid  a  stab 
from  behind  or  a  point-blank  pistol-shot 
at  the  street-corners.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  exactions  and  forced 
contributions.  The  law  that  should  pro- 
tect them  is  frequently  embodied  in  some 
ex-guerilla,  recommended  by  his  dashing 
atrocities  to  the  liberal  leaders  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  whose  friendship 
in  the  event  of  trouble  is  only  to  be 
secured  on  pecuniary  terms.  The  mer- 
chants tell  you  — and,  as  Mr.  Geiger  be- 
lieves, they  tell  you  truly  —  that  they  can 
only  trade  to  a  profit  under  the  crushing 
custom-house  duties  by  entering  with  the 
coast  authorities  into  private  arrange- 
ments, by  which  the  Government  is  de- 
frauded. Yet  they  persevere  in  spite  of 
all  these  drawbacks,  although  they  seldom 
succeed  so  far  as  to  save  money  enough 
to  retire  upon.  It  is  an  odd  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  perhaps  is  the  one  point  of 
hope  in  the  dreary  prospects  of  Mexico. 


For,  at  all  events,  their  rivalry  gives  a 
fillip  to  a  society  that  would  otlierwise 
stagnate.  They  are  at  least  so  many 
centres  of  free  thought  and  advanced 
ideas  ;  and,  by  remonstrating  through 
consuls  and  legations,  when  individuals 
are  murdered  or  wantonly  pillaged,  they 
compel  some  regard  to  that  foreign  opin- 
ion which  would  otherwise  exercise  no  in- 
fluence at  all. 

For,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual  pro- 
nunciamientos  and  revolutions,  Mexico  is 
the  most  conservative  of  countries.  No- 
where else,  even  in  the  former  colonies 
of  Spain,  is  progress  so  absolutely  anti- 
pathetical to  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
nowhere  is  the  perpetuation  of  inveterate 
abuses  so  jealously  identified  with  what 
passes  for  patriotism.  The  last  war  of 
intervention  might  no  doubt  have  been 
expected  to  have  thrown  the  country 
back  when  it  failed  so  completely  of  its 
professed  purpose.  But  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  execution  of  Maximilian, 
and  successive  liberal  Governments  have 
been  labouring  earnestly  enough,  accord- 
ing to  their  light  and  very  moderate 
means.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  they  have 
done  or  attempted  to  do,  life  and  prop- 
erty seem  just  as  insecure  as  in  the  times 
of  any  of  the  older  travellers  —  say,  when 
Ruxton  made  his  famous  ride  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  frontier  of  the  American 
Union.  Mr.  Geiger  only  travelled  by 
frequented  thoroughfares.  His  succes- 
sive halting  places  were  in  its  most  thriv- 
ing towns.  Yet  the  whole  length  of  the 
way  was  infested  by  brigands  ;  and  he 
seldom  prepares  for  a  fresh  departure 
without  telling  of  some  deed  of  violence 
perpetrated  at  some  place  by  which  he  is 
to  pass.  There  is  a  standing  tax  on 
travel  in  shape  of  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying an  escort  of  soldiers  if  you  mean 
to  ride.  It  is  true,  the  escort  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  turn  tail  in  an  emergency,  or  it 
may  be  composed  in  the  main  of  brigands 
who  are  trying  a  turn  in  the  army  by  way 
of  change.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it 
would  be  worse  than  imprudent  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  All  the  diligences,  too, 
are  duly  escorted,  and,  what  is  more,  an 
American  car  filled  with  soldiers  is  at- 
tached to  each  train  that  plies  between 
the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz.  As  for  the 
roads,  they  are  always  infamous  and  in 
wet  weather  nearly  impassable.  Thus, 
thanks  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  com- 
munications and  the  universal  reign  of 
terror,  inland  industries  struggle  under 
terrible  disadvantages,  while  much  of  the 
richest  soil  is  left  to  deserts  and  dcspo- 
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blado.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  old  prov- 
erb that  when  things  are  at  worst  they 
are  likely  to  mend,  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  hope  for  Mexico.  Mr.  Geiger 
points  to  the  career  of  the  late  President 
Juarez,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  as  a  proof 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Mexicans  and  an 
answer  to  those  who  condemn  them  as 
hopelessly  degraded.  But  if  we  rely 
upon  what  he  himself  tells  us  of  the 
people  and  the  system  of  administration, 
the  prospect  appears  as  gloomy  as  may 
be.  The  population  of  9,000,000  is  made 
up  of  the  most  unpromising  materials 
conceivable.  6,000,000  of  the  people  are 
Indians,  savage  and  profoundly  ignorant, 
although,  after  three  centuries  of  servi- 
tude and  oppression,  they  are  still,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Geiger,  the  most  sterling 
stuff  in  the  nation.  There  are  2,500,000 
of  cross-breeds,  ranging  through  all 
degrees  between  the  Indian  and  the 
European,  with  most  of  the  vices  of 
their  progenitors  on  either  side,  and 
inheriting  very  few  of  their  virtues. 
The  remaining  half-million  claims  to  be 
pure  white,  although  Mr.  Geiger  very 
naturally  assumes  "that  estimate  to  be 
exaggerated,  considering  that  every  one 
would  call  himself  white  if  he  could.  It 
is  true  that  Mexico  has  its  cooler  zones  — 
the  tierra  templada  and  the  tierra  fria 
—  which  are  comparatively  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  European  vigour. 
But  we  know  from  our  experience  of 
Cuba  and  other  countries  how  rapidly  the 
white  race  degenerates  in  these  relaxing 
tropical  cliitiates,  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  blood  of  the  white  Mexicans  — 
"  Yellow-bellies,"  as  the  American  fron- 
tier-men call  them  with  expressive  con- 
tempt—  has  been  but  very  little  renewed 
from  old  Spain  for  many  generations. 
Yet  these  exhausted  whites  are  supposed 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  mixed  Mexican 
race  ;  the  natural  leaders  of  a  degraded 
population,  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
the  impulse  that  is  to  overcome  the 
dogged  inertia  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. For  a  full  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  calculated  to  be  absolutely 
at  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy 
sets  its  face  against  all  enlightenment  and 
progress.  Recent  legislation  may  have 
been  rigidly  enforced  against  the  Church  : 
convents  have  been  suppressed  ;  Church 
property  nationalized  ;  it  is  forbidden  to 
any  Mexican,  male  or  female,  to  enter 
into  holy  orders.  But  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  Government,  at  least,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cures  continues  as  strong 


as  ever,  and  it  has  been  exerted  invaria- 
bly on  the  side  of  intolerance  and  the 
narrowest  prejudices.  However  well- 
meaning,  then,  may  be  the  friends  of 
regeneration,  and  even  though  they  have 
far  more  resolution  and  perseverance 
than  they  have  ever  as  yet  exhibited,  it  is 
plain  that  their  progress  at  best  must  be 
slow.  It  is  a  mockery,  indeed,  to  talk  of 
any  general  improvement  in  the  country 
when  we  look  at  the  tools  the  authorities 
have  to  work  with.  State  offices  have  been 
multiplied  in  order  to  keep  dangerous 
friends  in  good  humour  or  to  conciliate 
formidable  enemies.  Naturally,  there  are 
many  more  applicants  for  places  than 
there  are  places  to  be  filled.  So  the 
practice  is  to  give  a  man  the  temporary 
tenancy  of  a  post,  with  an  intimation  that 
at  the  end  of  the  term  he  must  make  way 
for  some  one  else.  Accordingly,  he  loses 
no  time  in  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  He  squeezes  his  dependants 
unmercifully  and  robs  the  treasury  un- 
scrupulously. The  Government  connives 
at  abuses  which  it  foresaw  when  it  gave 
away  the  appointment,  and  each  of  these 
petty  tyrants  and  bloodsuckers  is  nearly 
absolute  in  his  own  province,  for  the  cen- 
tral power  is  half  paralyzed  and  the  com- 
munications with  the  capital  are  difficult 
and  uncertain.  We  can  have  but  small 
faith  in  the  future  of  Mexico  unless  the 
great  neighbouring  Republic  should  take 
it  in  hand  ;  and  as  for  Mexico's  foreign 
creditors,  we  can  only  offer  them  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

However,  there  is  one  great  national 
work  that,  after  many  delays,  has  at  last 
been  carried  out  by  foreign  capitalists. 
The  railway  that  had  its  inland  terminus 
so  long  in  the  desolate  chaparral  on  the 
verge  of  the  tierra  caliente  is  at  last 
opened  throughout,  from  the  coast  to  the 
capital.  Ready  money  is  probably  scarce 
with  its  managers.  The  stations  are  very 
much  in  the  rough,  and  even  those  in  the 
cities  at  either  end  are  mere  sheds  of 
wood.  The  traffic  must  be  developed 
and  conducted  under  unusual  difficulties  ; 
for  there  are  but  few  feeders  in  the  way  of 
roads  ;  each  train,  as  we  have  observed, 
is  accompanied  by  its  armed  escort ;  and 
the  mass  of  Mexicans  are  not  greatly 
given  to  moving.  But  the  enterprise  of 
the  company  deserves  reward,  and  in  the 
descent  from  the  upper  table-lands  to 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill-  Mr.  Geiger 
describes  some  most  ingenious  engineer- 
ing. 
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LOVE  AND  LABOUR. 


We  die  not  all :  for  our  deeds  remain 
To  cr.>wn  with  honour,  or  mar  with  stain  ; 
Through  endless  sequence  of  years  to  come 
Our  lives  shall  speak,  when  our  lips  are  dumb. 

What  though  we  perish,  unknown  to  fame, 
Our  tomb  forgotten,  and  lost  our  name, 
Since  naught  is  wasted  in  heaven  or  earth. 
And  nothing  dies  to  which  God  gives  birth. 

Though  life  be  joyless,  and  death  be  cold. 
And  pleasures  pall  as  the  world  grows  old, 
Yet  God  has  granted  our  hearts  relief. 
For  Love  and  Labour  can  conquer  grief. 

Love  sheds  a  light  on  the  gloomy  way, 
And  Labour  hurries  the  weary  day: 
Though  death  be  fearful,  and  life  be  hard, 
Yet  Love  and  Labour  shall  win  reward. 

If  Love  can  dry  up  a  single  tear. 

If  lifelong  Labour  avail  to  clear 

A  single  web  from  before  the  true. 

Then  Love  and  Labour  have  won  their  due. 

What  though  we  mourn,  we  can  comfort  pain ; 
What  if  we  die,  so  the  truth  be  plain  : 
A  little  spark  from  a  high  desire 
Shall  kindle  others,  and  grow  a  fire. 

We  are  not  worthy  to  work  the  whole  ; 
We  have  no  strength  which  may  save  a  soul ; 
Enough  for  us  if  our  life  begin 
Successful  struggle  with  grief  and  sin. 

Labour  is  mortal,  and  fades  away. 
But  Love  shall  triumph  in  perfect  day ; 
Labour  may  wither  beneath  the  sod. 
But  Love  lives  ever,  for  Love  is  God. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


A  BENEDICTION. 

He  held  her  hand  one  minute  in  his  own  ; 
Murmured,  through  parted  lips,  "  God  help 
you.  Sweet ;  " 
Left  her  alone  ;  and  in  his  vacant  place 

The  twilight  stole  with  soft  and  noiseless 
feet. 

He  passed  away  through  dewy  garden  paths, 
Flooded   with  waves   of  moonlight,   weird 
and  white ; 

And  mystic  scent  of  leaf-veiled  lilac  bloom. 
Wafting  its  incense  to  the  soul  of  night. 

Between  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun, 
Adrift  her  spirit  wandered,  till  the  day 

Woke  the  new  story  of  a  life  begun 
Out  of  the  grave  of  one  that  slipped  away. 


A  twilight  life,  of  gentle  thought  and  dee< 
Of  selfless  purpose,  and  reliant  prayer  j 

A  spirit  moving  in  the  misty  light 
Of  springtide  perfume  on  the  evening 

Standing  alone,  her  life  was  doubly  blest. 
By  this  dead  love,  and  love  of  sorrow  born  ; 

Till  tender  Death  sang  all  her  soul  to  rest, 
And  merged  spring  twilight  in  the  summer 

morn. 
Sunday  Magazine.  C.  BrOOKE. 


THE  TUMMEL  AND  THE  DUCK. 

Past  runs  the  sunlit  Tummel,  strong  from  his 

wilds  above, 
Blue  as  the  deepest  cobalt,  shot  like  the  neck 

of  a  dove,  — 
He  is  fresh  from  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  he 

has  drained  Loch  Ericht  dread. 
And  imaged  in  Carle's  waters  Ben  y  Houlach's 

stately  head. 
He  has  mourned  by  the  graves  of  the  Struans 

hid  in  the  night  of  the  wood, 
And  laughed  past  the  pleasant  slope  where 

our  old  Dunalister  stood. 
Schihallion  has  heard  him  chafing  down  by 

his  sunless  steep. 
And  has  watched  the  child  of  the  mountains 

deep  in  his  Loch  asleep. 
He's  awake  and  down  by  Bonskeid,  he  has 

leapt  his  Falls  with  glee. 
He   has  married  the  Garry  below,  and  they 

linger  in  Faskally ; 
Then  off  by  Moulin  of  Earn,  and  down  to  our 

Duck  and  me. 
Spectator.  ArRAN. 


WORK. 

Strong  gales  keep  the  clouds  from  raining  ; 
Work  lulls  the  sad  heart's  complaining  ; 
Through  the  task  and  the  toil  runs  the  yearn- 
ing ache. 
Yet  Duty  grows  dear  for  her  own  grave  sake, 
And  muscles  are  stronger  for  straining. 

Each  life  has  some  prize  for  gaining  ; 
Each  woe  has  a  balm  in  its  paining  ; 
So  we  seek  for  it  long  in  faith  and  prayer, 
For  the  finger  of  God  is  everywhere, 
While  the  days  are  dawning  and  waning. 

Though  the  mildew  its  bloom  is  staining. 
The  rose  has  some  scent  remaining  ; 
Through  the  darkest  hour,  still  trust  in  the 

light ; 
What  the  hand  has  to  do,  let  it  do  with   its 

might  — 
Strong  gales  keep  the  clou:l5  from  raining. 

Tinsle/s  Magazine. 
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THE  MYSTICS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CEN-  "^       ^"'^^,     .^  "^'^  rellg.ous  life  wh.cll 

TURY  AND  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH  ^oman  Christendom  at  defiance. 

THE  REFORMATION.*  I       Nothing    has    done  so    much  to  show 

Church    historians    who    have    made    ^°^  mistaken   both    parties    have  been, 
the  great    Reformation  of   the  sixteenth  \  ^"*^  '"'^^  '"^'^  '^  ^'^^  attempt   to   treat  the 
century   a   special  field  of    investigation  I  ■^^^°'''^^^'^"  ^'^^^^''  ^^  ^  wholly  isolated 
have  been  too  apt  to  ignore  that  most  in-  |  ^^^^^^rst  of  religious   illumination,  or  as 
teresting  period    of    the  development  of  '  ^   merely  anti-Christian  revolt,  than  the 
ecelesiastical  life  and   doctrine  which  is 
contained    in    the    three    precedin«-  cen- 
turies,   and  have   overlooked  in  a  great 
measure  the  many  tendencies  in  the  old 
Catholic  Church  which  were  slowly  pre- 
paring  it  for   the  great   outburst  of    re- 
ligious feeling  which  was  to  rend  it  asun- 
der.    Protestants    have   very    commonly 
held  that  there  have  been  two  periods  of 
great    illumination     in     the    Church     of 
Christ,— the  age  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
age  of  the  Reformation,— and  have  been 
content  to  pass  over  the  progress  of  theol- 
ogy and  Christian   life  from  the  time  of 
Augustine    to    the      revolt     of     Luther. 
Whatever    does    not    come    within    the 
limits  of  those  two  periods  has  been  rep- 
resented  to  be   either  of   little  practical 
worth  for  the  student  of   the  history   of 
theology,  or  valuable  only  as    affording 
an    example  of   continuous  decay.     And 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  always  tried 
to  show  that  the  Reformation  was  the  re- 
sult of    unchristian    influences    at   work 
without  the  Church,  have,  as   was  to  be 
expected,   altogether   ignored  or   denied 
any  connection  between  the  old  Catholic 


*  (i.)  DeutschenMystiker  desvierzehntenjahrhun- 
derts;  Meister  Eckhart.  Edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer. 
Leipzig :   1845. 

(2.)  Hours  with  the  Mystics.  By  Robert  Alfred 
Vaughan.     1873. 

(3.)  The  History  and  Life  of  John  Tauier,  ^'c. 
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(9.)  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Atonement.  By  Dr.  Albrucht  Ritschl.  Translated 
by  John  S.  Black,  M.A.     Edinburgh:  1 87 1. 


many  critical  histories  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  individual  doctrines 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  historical  portions  of 
works  such  as  Dorner's  "Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,"  Muller's  "Doctrine 
of  Sin,"  and  Ritschl's  "  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication and  Reconciliation,"  show  us 
that  the  mediaeval  or  scholastic  period  is 
by  no  means  such  a  barre  n  one  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  the  more  we  study 
them  the  more  thorough  becomes  the 
conviction  that  no  doctrine  of  Christian 
theology  can  be  accurately  known  unless 
its  history  and  growth  during  the  times 
of  the  old  Catholic  Church  be  carefully 
traced  and  investigated. 

The  idea  of  "development,"  too,  that 
most  characteristic    of    modern  concep- 
tions, has  taught  us   that  everything  has 
its  birth   and    being  in  tifne,  and  has   a 
growth  or  on-going.     Every  outburst  of 
religious   life  has  its  history.     It  is  the 
child   of   time,  and  grows  on  in   time  as 
surely  as  the  man   or   the  tree.     Its  be- 
ginning   may   have    been    long    hidden, 
nothing  may  have  been  seen  of  it  until  it 
has  suddenly,  as  it  seems,  leapt  into  life  ; 
but   the  small    beginning   and  the   slow 
growth  on  to  maturity  have   been  there, 
and  must  be  traced  and  known  if  we  are 
to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  religious 
outburst  itself.     Church    historians  liave 
already  begun  to  recognize  this,  and   no 
longer  try  to  explain  religious  events  as 
if  they  were  solitary  phenomena.     They 
now  see  that  in  order  to  account  for  any 
occurrence  in  religious  life,  and  any  new 
phase  in  religious  doctrine,  they  must  be 
able  to  link  it  on  to  what  has  gone  before, 
and  show  how  the  new  product  has  long 
lain  dormant  like  the  seed   in   the  warm 
earth,  yet   cherished    and  quickened  by 
numberless     hidden     influences.      They 
must  point   out   its  first   birth   when    it 
leaves  the  protecting  soil^  and  endeavours 
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to  push  its  way  out  to  the  air  and  the 
light.  They  must  be  able  to  tell  what 
gentle  breezes  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment and  national  circumstances  have 
welcomed  its  young  beginnings,  and 
must  trace  its  growth  bit  by  bit  until  it 
so  gathers  strength  as  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  stand  forth  revealed  in  its 
•  might.  It  is  to  such  a  conception  as 
this  that  we  owe  the  elaborate  histories 
of  individual  doctrines  like  those  above 
mentioned,  and  the  admission  —  now  al- 
most universally  made, —  that  the  Refor- 
mation Church,  while  repudiating  the 
mediaeval  type  of  Christianity,  arose  out 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Modern  writers 
on  the  history  of  Protestant  dogmatic 
such  as  Dorner  and  others  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  pre-Refor- 
mation  Church  life  and  doctrine,  and  are 
not  content  merely  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous outstanding  peculiarities  in  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  and  controversy.  They 
endeavour  to  explain  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily, by  a  reference  to  past  and  con- 
temporary movements  and  emotions  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  people, 
how  and  why  the  Reformation  Church 
came  to  be  what  it  was,  and  not  some- 
thing else.  With  them  the  "  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation  "  are  not  solitary 
individuals  who  held  opinions  exactly  the 
same  as  Luther,  but  somehow  or  other 
were  accidentally  dropped  down  on  the 
world's  stage  a  century  or  two  before 
him  ;  they  are  rather  men  who  have  got 
a  partial  glimpse  of  the  great  truths 
which  were  growing  onwards  to  revela- 
tion, and  show,  as  outstanding  examples, 
the  gradual  preparation  of  the  Church  for 
the  doctrines  to  be  revealed. 

Among  the  many  influences  at  work  in 
the  old  Catholic  Church  which  were 
slowly  preparing  the  way  for  its  disrup- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  few  were 
more  powerful  than  mediaeval  mysticism, 
few  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  theologians,  and  none  has  so  much 
general  interest.  Mysticism  has  always 
great  charms  for  a  large  class  of  minds, 
and  mediaeval  mysticism  has  special  at- 
tractions for  every  devotional-minded 
man,  and  for  every  one  who  can  admire 
a  noble,    pious,    and    lonely  life.     For 


those  old  mediaeval  mystics  were  for  (he 
most  part  men  who  had  felt,  more  than 
others,  the  weariness  and  sorrow  of  hu- 
man life.  Their  lot  was  cast  in  evil  days, 
in  times  when  men  were  really  tried,  and 
forced  to  show  of  what  stuff  they  were 
made.  They  lived,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
in  the  last  days  of  an  evil  dying  world 

Hora  novissima,  tempera  pessima  sunt,  vigile- 

mus ! 
Ecce  minaciter  imminet  arbiter,  ille  supremus. 

and  it  behoved  them  to  live,  thou.^h  in 
the  world,  spiritual  heavenly  lives,  not  of 
the  world.  They  were  the  Stoics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  hard  morality  of 
stoicism  softened  and  humanized  by  the 
Christian  ideas  of  love  and  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  the  stoical 
idea  of  a  universal  moral  commonwealth 
of  men  transformed  into  the  hope  of  the 
coming  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same 
influences  which  were  at  work  in  the 
early  decline  of  the  old  Empire  of  the 
Caesars  to  make  thoughtful  and  devout 
men  betake  themselves  to  stoicism,  turn 
their  backs  in  proud  scorn  on  an  evil, 
hopelessly  evil  world,  and  live  mostly 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  ideas, — 
those  same  influences  were  busy  during 
the  long  decay  and  downfall  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  leading  men  to  betake 
themselves  to  lives  of  solitary  mystical 
contemplation,  to  despair  of  anything  like 
organic  Church  life,  and  to  turn  away 
from  a  world  too  hopelessly  bad  to  be- 
come regenerate.  Mediaeval  mysticism, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  from  one 
point  of  view  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman 
stoicism  with  Christianity  superadded. 

The  mediaeval  mystics  were  all  of  them 
men  who  had  lived  and  suffered  as  few 
have  been  called  on  to  suffer,  and  who 
have  recorded  for  us  their  sorrows,  and 
how  they  were  able  to  endure,  and  even 
in  some  measure  to  triumph  over  them. 
It  is  this  that  gives  to  their  writings  such 
power  over  our  hearts,  and  awakens  in 
us  such  sympathy  with  their  lives,  their 
sayings  and  doings.  The  sympathy  of 
sorrow  brings  all  men  nearer  each  other, 
and  annihilates  in  a  way  that  nothing  else 
can  the  length  of  time  that  stretches  be- 
tween  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
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and  the  far-off  period  in  which  tliese  men 
lived  and  laboured,  sorrowed  and  were 
comforted ;  so  that  their  "  noble  little 
books,"  as  Luther  called  them,  can  never 
be  to  us  mere  books,  collections  of  ideas, 
or  records  of  opinions,  but  are  rather  the 
living  voices  of  human  souls  speaking  to 
us  with  directness  and  power,  awakening 
all  our  feelings,  and  stirring  us  to  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts. 

I  suppose  [says  George  Eliot,  in  the  "  Mill 
on  the  Floss  "]  that  the  reason  why  the  small 
old-fashioned  book,  for  which  you  need  only 
pay  sixpence  at  a  book  stall,  works  miracles 
to  this  day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweet- 
ness, while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises 
newly  issued  leave  all  things  as  they  were  be- 
fore, is,  that  it  was  written  down  by  a  hand 
that  waited  for  the  heart's  prompting;  it  is 
the  chronicle  of  a  solitary  hidden  anguish, 
struggle,  trust,  and  triumph  :  not  written  on 
velvet  cushions  to  teach  endurance  to  those 
who  are  treading  with  bleeding  feet  on  the 
stones.  And  so  it  remains  to  all  time  a  last- 
ing record  of  human  needs  and  human  con- 
solations ;  the  voice  of  a  brother  who  ages  ago 
felt,  and  suffered,  and  renounced  —  in  the 
cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  ton- 
sured head,  with  chaunting  and  long  fasting, 
and  with  a  fashion  of  speech  different  from 
ours,  but  under  the  same  silent  far-off  heavens, 
and   with   the    same   passionate   desires,   the 


It  is  because  of  this  intense  human 
interest  which  there  is  in  mysticism,  and 
especially  the  mysticism  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  their  contributions 
to  theology  have  become  perhaps  un- 
duly prominent,  and  have  had  a  place 
yielded  to  them  in  theological  discussion 
which  is  scarcely  their  due  ;  and  that 
the  full  worth  of  mysticism  can  never  be 
felt,  nor  can  the  good  work  done  by  it  in 
the  world  ever  be  measured,  if  we  look 
upon  it  as  merely  a  branch  of  old  Cath- 
olic theology.  We  cannot  help  loving 
those  old  mystics,  and  longing  to  get 
near  them  in  spirit;  they  were  such 
great-souled,  tender-hearted,  sorrowing 
men,  full  of  earnest  duty,  full  of  stead- 
fast daring,  full  of  noble  manhood  ;  and 
in  this  mood  we  care  little  for  doctrines 
or  systems.  It  is  the  men  we  seek  to 
know,   not    their     theological    opinions. 


This,  which  may  be  called  the  human  in- 
terest in  mediaeval  mysticism,  as  opposed 
to  the  theological,  requires  to  be  clearly 
stated  and  kept  in  mind,  whenever  the 
influence  of  these  mystics  is  discussed  ; 
but  when  it  has  once  been  acknowledged 
we  need  not  again  refer  to  it.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  in  this  article  is  not  the 
power  which  the  mediaeval  mystics  have 
exercised  in  all  times  because  of  the 
depth  of  their  human  sympathies,  or  be- 
cause they  lived  great  lives  ;  our  busi- 
ness is  with  their  special  influence  as  a 
class  or  school  of  theologians  on  contem- 
porary and  future  theological  doctrines. 
No  doubt  these  mystics,  like  all  men, 
and  especially  like  all  men  whose  lives 
are  preeminently  more  interesting  thaa 
their  opinions,  are  to  be  tried  and  tested 
as  individuals  who  thought  their  own 
thoughts  and  lived  their  own  lives,  and 
they  themselves  would  have  so  wished  to 
be  tried.  Eckhart  or  Tauler  would  have 
objected  as  vehemently  as  the  late  Fred- 
erick Denison  Maurice  did  to  any  critic 
vi^ho  would  have  spoken  of  their  "  sys- 
tem," or  discussed  their  writings  as  rep- 
resenting a  "school  "of  thinkers.  But 
the  purpose  of  historical  criticism  ab- 
sorbs the  individual  in  the  class  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  must  do  so,  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  injustice  towards  the 
men  whose  opinions  are  criticised.  Nor 
is  there  much  harm  done  to  the  individ- 
ual, if  the  critic  bears  in  mind,  as  he 
ought  always  to  do,  that  it  is  only  the 
doctrine  which  he  is  describing,  and 
whose  effects  he  is  tracing,  and  does  not 
seek  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the  man  by 
the  spread  and  power  of  his  more  dis- 
tinctive opinions. 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  with  some 
clearness  at  the  outset,  mysticism,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
theologian  and  in  so  far  as  it  influenced 
the  development  of  theological  doctrine, 
from  the  more  widely  felt  interest  which 
all  men,  whether  theologians  or  not, 
must  take  in  the  lives  of  the  principal 
mediaeval  mystics;  for  the  distinction 
has  often  been  forgotten,  and  the  spe- 
cial theological  meaning  of  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  mysticism  has  by  many 
critics  been  so  connected  with  the  pious 
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lives  of  those  who  have  held  and  taught 
the  doctrines,  that  "  mystic  "  is  often  be- 
lieved to  mean  "one  who  is  more  pious 
than  his  neighbours." 

MedicEval  mysticism,  whether  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  or  as  divided  into  sev- 
eral branches,  is  by  far  too  wide  a  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  in  a  short  article 
like  this.  To  show  how  all  the  various 
doctrines  and  opinions,  whether  theolog- 
ical, moral,  or  philosophical,  which  have 
been  classed  under  the  common  name 
mysticism,  have  come  to  bear  that  com- 
mon name,  to  trace  the  historical  connec- 
tion between  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  how  much  each  teacher  or 
sect  brought  into  the  common  stock,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  yet  to  be 
accomplished  in  historical  theology,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  attempted  here.*  We 
accordingly  set  aside  many  interesting 
questions  which  at  once  are  suggested 
by  our  subject  :  Who  was  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  and  what  the  influence  of  his 
writings  on  the  mystical  theology  of  the 
Western  Church  .''  What  was  the  theo- 
logical influence  of  Scotus  Erigena  upon 
Eckhart  and  Tauler  ?  and  many  such 
like.  We  must  make  no  mention  of  the 
school  of  St.  Victor  and  its  many  pious 
disciples.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to 
distinguish  the  true  ethical  mystics  from 
the  many  immoral  sects  which  laid  claim 
to  the  name.  The  curious  theological 
and  political  questions  suggested  by  the 
terms  Fratricelli,  Brotherhood  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  Beguines,  Beghards,  &c., 
must  be  left  unnoticed.  We  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  mystics 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  rather  to 
Eckhart,  Tauler,  Nicolas  of  Basle,  Hein- 
rich  Suso,  and  Jan  van  Ruusbroec,  and 
their  followers,  and  seek  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  mysticism  they 
caught  and  the  theology  of  the  great 
Reformation  which  came  two  hundred 
years  later.f  It  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  that  mysticism  reached  its 
bloom-time,  and  those  theologians  who 
are  inclined  to  make  the  connection  be- 


*  The  only  thorough-goin^  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  of  H.  Schmid  in 
his*'Der  Mysticismus  des  Mittelalters  in  seiner  Ent- 
stehungs-penode,  Jena,  1824,"  and  it  is  too  vague  and 
inaccurate  to  be  of  much  help  to  the  student. 

t  By  "theology  of  the  Reformation"  is  meant  the 
theology  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  as 
opposed  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  Catholic,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  also  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Socinians.  The  connection  between  the  theology 
of  the  Mystics  and  that  of  the  Reformation  Church  is  a 
purely  critical  question,  and  we  purpose  to  treat  it  as 
such.  We  take  the  doctrines  of  both  systems,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  either,  but  simply  to  find 
what  is  the  connection,  if  any,  between  them. 


tween  the  Reformation  and  mysticism 
somewhat  close,  select  the  writers  we 
have  mentioned,vviih  Thomas  of  Kempen 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Deutsche  Theo- 
logie  "  as  the  typical  mystics. 

Eckhart,  or  Meister  Eckhart,*  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  was  at  once  tlie  earliest 
and  the  greatest  of  the  mystics  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Born  in  125 1,  the 
first  fifty  years  of  his  long  life  seem  to 
have  been  spent  in  calm  preparation  for 
its  stirring  and  tumultuous  close.  Of 
his  early  years  we  know  little  or  nothing 
—  even  his  birthplace  is  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  some  biographers  he  was  a 
native  of  Saxony,  while  others,  with  great 
probability,  say  that  he  was  born  in  Stras- 
burg.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  There  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  t!)eological  learning,  and 
after  a  time  became  a  very  successful 
lecturer.  We  are  told  that  he  knew 
thoroughly  the  writings  of  the  principal 
Church  Fathers,  from  Origen  to  Thomas 
of  Aquin  and  ^gidius  of  Colonna.  His 
favourite  authors  were  Augustin,  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  f  and, 
Scotus  Erigena,  but  beyond  all  he  prized 
the  writings  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  whose 
disciple  he  claimed  to  be.  In  1289, 
having  resolved  to  give  up  his  secular 
occupation,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
philosophy  in  the  Dominican  School  of 
St.  Jaques,  in  Paris,  and  continued  there 
for  nine  years.  During  this  period  he 
was  created  doctor  of  theology  by  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  a  fact  which  shows  that   the 


*  Since  Hegel,  in  his  *'  History  of  Philosophy,"  said 
that  Eckhart  was  the  father  of  German  philosophy,  and 
his  writings  an  anticipation  of  modern  speculation, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  monographs  describing  his 
life  and  writings  in  many  different  ways.  The  best  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  Adolf  Lasson's  Meister  Eckhart, 
der  Mystiker.  Zilr  Geschichte  der  religiosen  Specii- 
lation  in  Deutschland.  Berlin,  1868.  The  student 
should  also  consult  Bach's  Meister  Eckhart,  der  Vater 
der  deutschen  Speculation, 'Wien,  1S64  —  though  this 
book  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  Lasson's ;  and  Dr. 
I  Carl  Schmidt's  essay  in  "  Studien  und  Kritiken"  for 
!  1839,  pp.  663-7.  But  whoever  would  know  Eckhart 
for  himself  should  peruse  the  work  which  heads  our 
list,  an  edition  of  Eckhart' s  writings  carefully  edited  by 
Franz  Pfciirer,  that  indefatigable  editor  of  mediaeval 
German  literature.  The  book  purports  to  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  the  writings  of  the  fourteenth  century 
mystics,  but  we  believe  that  no  others  were  published. 
Any  references  made  to  Eckhart' s  writings  are  made  to 
this  edition. 

t  The  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  are  certain 
mystical  writings  in  which  the  theories  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  and  the  more  prominent  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  so  blended  together  as  to  form  a  mystical 


theology.  These  writings,  which  were  very  popular 
with  mediaeval  theologians,  and  possessed  great  fascina- 
tion for  any  minds  at  all  inclined  to  mysticism,  were 
ascribed,  wrongly  it  can  now  be  shown,  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  Athenian  convert  of  St.  Paul.  They 
are  the  great  source  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Western 
Church. 
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fame  of  the  Dominican  monk  had  been 
gradually  growing,  and  that  his  superiors 
in  his  order  and  in  the  Church  had  dis- 
cerned his  eminent  abilities.  In  1304  he 
was  made  provincial  of  his  order  for 
Saxony,  and  in  1307  he  was  further  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vicar-general  of 
the  order  in  Bohemia,  and  injunctions 
were  laid  upon  him  to  superintend  and 
reform  the  cloister-preachers.  It  was  at 
this  time,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  , 
of  age,  that  Eckhart  began  his  life  of  , 
active  work.     He  travelled  a  great  deal,  I 


making   tours  of    inspection, 
abuses,  selecting    men  whom 


reforminsf 


spiritual  Christians  whom  his  preaching 
had  aroused  to  attempt  to  live  higher 
Christian  lives,  and  he  preached  to  vast 
audiences  from  day  to  day  with  untiring 
energy.  Hitherto  he  had  suffered  no 
interruption  in  the  course  of  his  journeys, 
but  he  was  now  to  array  against  himself 
and  his  work  more  than  one  powerful 
Churchman.  When  Eckhart  came  to 
Strasburg  the  Rhine  provinces  were  full 
of  the  followers  of  certain  enthusiastic 
mystical  sects,  who  gave  great  trouble  to 
the  bishops  of  the  dioceses.  Beghards 
and    Beguines,  Lollards    and  Fratricelli. 


trust  for  the  important  office  of  cloister- 
preacher,  and  all  the  time  preaching  from 
day  to  day  to  the  people.  This  is  the 
period  of  his  life  to  which  we  owe  those 
sermons  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
From  the  first  his  discourses  were  noted 
for  those  mystical  expressions  and  ideas 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  stu- 
dent of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  but  they  soon  began 
to  show  that  Eckhart  was  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  who  could  bring  alto- 
gether new  ideas  into  his  theology,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  preach  what  he  be- 
lieved. His  sermons  were  written  in  the 
rude  German  of  the  middle  ages,  but  his 
style  made  up  by  its  vigour  for  what  it 
lacked  in  refinement,  and  few  preachers 
have  been  so  popular  with  the  common 
people.  When  we  remember  the  kind  of 
preaching  to  which  the  laity  were  then 
accustomed,  and  how  such  a  book  as  the 
"  Gesta  Roinanoriun  cum  applicationi- 
bus^^  furnislied  the  preaching  friars  with 
the  texts,  illustrations,  and  practical  ap- 
plications for  their  sermons,  we  need  not 
wonder  much  that  the  noble  enthusiasm 
of  Eckhart  and  the  deep  spirituality  of 
his  discourses  must  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  on  the  German  mind.  Wher- 
ever he  went  crowds  assembled  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  by-and-by  little  com- 
panies of  praying  believers  were  formed, 
who  looked  up  to  Eckhart  as  a  spiritual 
father.  Encouraged  by  the  work  done 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Eckhart  resolved 
to  widen  the  range  of  his  jxeaching  jour 


he    could  !  made  Koln  their  head-quarters,  and  their 


disciples,  we  are  told,  abounded  in  all  the 
villages  and  towns  of  Rhine-land,  from 
Koln  to  Strasburg.*  When  Eckhart 
preached  in  Strasburg,  and  still  more 
notably  when  he  went  to  Frankfort,  num- 
bers of  Beghards  and  of  other  proscribed 
sects  attended  his  preaching,  and  the 
great  preacher  had  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
course with  them.  Several  members  of 
those  heretical  sects  were  admitted  into 
the  religious  associations  formed  by  Eck- 
hart, and  there  was  so  much  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  great  Dominican 
as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  chief  of 
the  regular  clergy  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 
Johann  of  Ockenstein,  Bishop  of  Stras^ 
burg,  and  Heinrich  of  Virnenburg,  Arch- 
bishop of  Koln,  accused  Eckhart  of 
holding  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Beghards.  He  was  summoned  before 
a  council  of  the  Dominician  order  at 
Venice,  and  it  was  there  decided  that 
Eckhart  was  free  from  any  taint  of 
heresy.  The  Archbishop  Heinrich  en- 
raged at  this  decision,  and  knowing  that 
Eckhart's  mystical  theology  had  to  some 
extent  leavened  the  Dominicans,  boldly 
accused  the  whole  order  of  heresy,  and 
summoned  it,  and  especially  its  vicar- 
general  for  Bohemia,  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
1326,  and  the  Dominicans  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  John  XXII.  A  papal 
appeal  was  always  a  lengthy  matter,  and 

*  The  history  and  theological  and  political  character 
of  those  obscure  mystical  sects  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems. of  the  religious  history  of  the  Middle 


neys,  and  in   1324  he    came    to  Strasburg,  (Ages.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  desire 


intending  to  preach  in  all  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Rhine  provinces.  He  was  now 
nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  his 
activity  was  untiring.  He  transacted 
regularly  the  great  amount  of  business 
which  fell  to  the  care  of  a  provincial 
vicar-general  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
religious  orders,  he  corresponded  con- 
stantly with  all   the  little  companies   of 


after  a  more  spiritual  Christianity  than  the  Church 
seemed  capable  of  giving  was  at  the  beginning  the 
main  element  in  their  revolt  from  the  Catho;ic  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  life  and  conduct  of  many  of  these  sects  were 
grossly  immoral,  so  much  so  that  no  modern  govern- 
ment could  allow  their  existence  within  its  dominion; 
and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
their  political  creed  was  communistic,  and  their  religion 
pantheistic.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  in  all  these 
sects  the  good  and  evil  elements  were  mingled,  and 
that  each  came  to  the  surface  as  circumstances  called^ 
them  out. 
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the  pope  was  in  no  hurry  to  issue  his 
judgment  in  a  case  where  such  a  power- 
ful order  was  concerned.  Twenty-eight 
propositions  were  presented  to  the  pope, 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  published  ser- 
mons of  Eckhart.  Eckhart,  on  being 
asked,  acknowledged  fifteen  of  them  as 
his,  and  the  pope  declared  that  he  would 
give  judgment  upon  those  fifteen.  While 
the  judgment  was  still  pending  Eckhart 
died,  in  the  beginning  of  1329,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight.  The  pope's  bull  was 
issued  after  his  death,  two  of  Eckhart's 
propositions  were  therein  declared  to  be 
heretical,  and  one  or  two  others  pro- 
nounced incautious. 

Eckhart  did  not  leave  behind  him  any 
systematic  account  of  his  doctrines  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  These  have  to 
be  gathered  from  his  sermons  and  popu- 
lar expositions,  and  pieced  together  by 
the  critic.  With  his  philosophical  opin- 
ions we  have  nothing  to  do  here,  and 
shall  therefore  pass  them  over  without 
remark,*  and  we  cannot  do  more  than 
describe  those  theological  doctrines  of 
his  which  bring  out  more  specially  his  re- 
lation to  the  Reformation  theology. 

To  understand  Eckhart's  doctrines 
aright  two  things  must  be  always  kept  in 
mind  :  firstly,  his  idea  that  everything 
external  or  earthly  is  only  a  parable,  and 
is  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  secondly 
his  intense  mdividnalism.  He  under- 
stood better  than  most  men  that  anything 
which  can  be  seen  or  handled  is  of  worth 
only  for  the  spiritual  meaning  that  lies 
within  it,  and  this  made  him  needlessly 
impatient  of  the  external.  It  was  the 
•"  shell  to  be  broken,  the  husk  to  be  torn 
.off  and  flung  away  ere  the  spiritual  kernel 
-could  be  reached."  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  spiritual  meaning  could  never 
become  the  possession  of  any  man  until 
he  had  first  got  rid  of  the  external  frame- 
work, which,  if  it  held,  could  not  but  hide 
the  spiritual  truth.  And  his  individual- 
ism made  him  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  external  thing  is  valuable  only  for 
,the  spiritual  truth  it  conveys,  it  is  of 
worth,  because  it  contains  and  presents 
the  spiritual  truth  which  perhaps  could 
only  be  presented  by  such  external  aids. 

*  Eckhart's  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  shortly  given  in 
Sermon  21,  p.  88,  &c.  ;  his  doctrine  of  knowledge  in 
Sermon  90,  pp.  295-9,  more  especially  p.  297, ;  cf.  also 
Sermon  113,  pp.  303-307  ;  and  his  doctrine  of  the  nega- 
tive, in  Sermon  100.  There  are  numberless  other 
passages,  but  these  seem  to  me  the  most  important. 
Hegelians  call  Eckhart  the  "father  of  German  specula- 
tion," and  think  that  he  was  a  sort  of  antediluvian 
Hegel,  cf.  Erdmann,  "  Pantheismus,  die  Grundlage 
der  Religion,"  and  Zeller's  Essay  in  the  "Theol. 
Jabrbiicher"  for  1843. 


To  his  own  mind  there  was  no  need 
for  those  external  wrappings,  and  so 
he  never  thought  of  the  aid  they  gave 
in  preserving  and  objectifying  spiritual 
truths.  External  authority,  or  external 
limitations  of  whatever  kind,  had  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  soul  that  would  know 
and  feel  spiritual  things  ;  and  so  Eckhart 
taught  that  there  was  no  real  authority 
in  Scripture,  in  dogma,  or  in  the  Church'; 
what  was  really  and  spiritually  true  was 
something  entirely  behind  and  beyond 
everything  external.  In  this  way  many 
doctrines  which  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  theology,  whether  Roman  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  are  relegated  to  a  very 
subordinate  position  by  Eckhart. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  for  exam- 
ple, nowhere  appears  in  his  writings.  It 
is  not  that  he  makes  any  formal  protest 
against  that  doctrine  as  it  was  held  by 
the  old  Catholic  Church,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  for  him  so  unimportant  that  it 
really  does  not  require  discussion.  Eck- 
hart always  mentioned  the  Church  with 
respect,  as  was  becoming  in  a  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  Dominicans,  and  he  always 
represented  himself  to  be  a  loyal  son  of 
the  old  Catholic  Church,  but  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church  has  no  place  in  his  theol- 
ogy. He  taught  the  people  to  honour 
and  revere  the  pope,  but  he  plainly  inti- 
mated that  the  same  Spirit  of  God  which 
dwells  in  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
may  dwell  in  a  great  measure  in  the  poor- 
est believer.  The  clergy  were  to  be  hon- 
oured, he  said,  for  they  were  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  grace  of  God 
came  ;  but  this  grace  might  and  did  come 
in  many  other  ways.  These  views  are, 
of  course,  entirely  contrary  to  the  old 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  beyond 
whose  pale  there  is  no  salvation,  and  if 
reduced  to  practice  must  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Eckhart 
never  brought  forward  any  other  theory 
of  the  Church  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  he  rejected.  From  his  standpoint 
of  pure  individualism  all  such  theories 
were  matters  of  indifference,  and  he 
altogether  rejected  the  idea  of  any  objec- 
tive community  through  which  God's 
grace  comes  to  the  individual  believer, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
organization,  or  of  the  whole  company  of 
believers  inspired  by  the  Spirit. 

Eckhart  taught  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  to  be  reverenced  as  the  true 
revelation  of  G  )d,  and  he  urged  upon 
his  hearers  th.e  usefulness  of  studying 
them  with  all  earnestness.     His  sermons 
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are  eminently  Scriptural,  if  by  that  is 
meant  full  of  quotations  from  Scripture  ; 
and  he  evidently  rejected  the  old  Catholic 
idea  that  the  Scripture  was  the  word  of 
God  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  expounded 
to  the  people  by  the  Church,  the  inter- 
preter appointed  by  God.  But  with  Eck- 
hart  Scripture  revealed  very  much  what 
each  individual  believer  made  it  reveal. 
Scripture  is  not,  according  to  his  ideas, 
the  record  of  a  continuous  historical  rev- 
elation of  God,  nor  has  it  always  one 
meaning,  to  be  discovered  by  due  gram- 
matical interpretion  and  critical  appli- 
ances ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  dissolving 
views,  a  collection  of  changing  pictures. 
Every  verse  has  several  meanings,  of 
more  or  less  value,  and  the  meaning  least 
valuable  in  every  case  is  the  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact meaning  which  lies  on  the 
surface.  The  plain  text,  he  thinks,  must 
be  broken  up  to  get  at  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing beneath,  and  so  everything,  whether 
record  of  national  history,  of  miracle,  or 
of  biography,  must  be  spiritualized,  or 
treated  as  an  allegory.  Thus,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain,*  the  city  of  Nain 
becomes  the  soul  of  man,  the  disciples 
the  rays  of  light  entering  into  the  soul, 
and  the  widow's  son  the  human  will, 
which  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  and  quickened  into  new  life 
ere  the  heavenly  light  can  enter.  All 
this  means  that  Scripture  is  just  what  it 
is  interpreted  to  be,  and  so  Eckhart  says. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  a 
revelation  of  God,  but  the  revelation  is 
not  contained  in  the  external  written 
word,  nor  is  it  to  be  reached  by  such  out- 
ward aids  as  grammar  and  exegesis.  The 
true  revelation  of  God  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  power  which  can  so  in- 
terpret those  dead  words  and  letters  as 
to  make  them  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
God.  And  so,  according  to  Eckhart,  the 
Scripture  reveals  God  in  an  imperfect 
and  external  way,  the  true  revelation  is 
that  which  comes  neither  from  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  nor  from  the  external  voice 
of  the  Church  interpreting  Scripture,  but 
from  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  each  man's  heart,  who  is  the  true 
interpreter  sent  to  every  believer. 

This  introduces  the  question.  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man's  soul,  revealing  to 
him  and  interpreting  for  him  the  thinc^s 
of  God  ?  In  other  words,  What  is  Eck- 
hart's  doctrine  of  the  office  and  work  of 

*  Sermon  36,  pp.  123ft. 


the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Interpreter?  It  is 
evident  that  Eckhart  entirely  rejected 
the  old  Catholic  idea  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  while  interpreting  divine  things  to 
man,  acts  through  a  regularly  appointed 
external  organization,  which  when  traced 
back  to  its  last  source,  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  speaking  through  its  Qicumeni- 
cal  Councils  ;  according  to  his  theory, 
the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  individual  man,  and  needs  no 
external  machinery  to  make  known  what 
it  has  to  reveal.  If  the  believer's  under- 
standing is  full  of  the  presence  of  God, 
then  he  will  know  God's  truth.  This, 
according  to  Eckhart,  is  the  one  condi- 
tion of  revelation.*  But  to  understand 
what  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  his  favourite  theory 
of  \\\Qfii?iklein  or  scintilla.^ 

Eckhart  said  that  there  is  always  with- 
in man  7\.fi'uiklein,  a  spark  which  is  just 
the  presence  of  God  within  him,  and  that 
this  divine  spark  is  the  very  essence  and 
core  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  no  super- 
natural presence,  no  superadded  gift  of 
God's  grace,  but  the  essence  of  the  soul 
itself  which  i.i  its  inmost  being  is  divine. 
If  the  light  of  this  divine  spark  be  al- 
lowed to  permeate  through  the  soul  un- 
checked by  the  darkening  influences  of 
this  sensible  life,  then  the  whole  soul, 
full  of  divine  illumination,  will  see  clearly 
and  know  truly  the  things  of  God.  The 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  then, 
according  to  Eckhart,  nothing  else  than 
the  existence  in  man  of  this  divine  "soul- 
centre,"  and  the  believer's  understanding 
is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  when  nothing 
earthly  or  sensible  interferes  with  the 
illumination  which  this  divine  "soul- 
centre  '  sends  forth.  The  interruptions 
of  sense  and  earth  are  not  to  be  over- 
come by  any  special  revelation,  or  mystic 


*  Cf.  "  Daz  Buoch  der  Gotlichen  Troestunge,"  sect. 
5,  especially  pp.  43^-7- 

t  This  word  is  constantly  used  by  Eckhart,  and  is 
evidently  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  probably 
borrowed  it  from  the  scholastic  theologians,  many,,  of 
whom,  Alexander  of  Hales,  for  example,  Bonaventura, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  of  Aquin  use  it  fre- 
quently to  denote  the  result  of  that  restoration  of  the 
human  soul  which  takes  place  when  the  regenerating 
grace  of  God  enters  and  revives  it.  In  borrowing  the 
word,  however,  Eckhart  changed  its  meaning.  He  still 
uses  it  to  denote  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul,  but  it 
is  not  a  "restoration,"  but  the  true  and  abiding  essence 
of  the  soul.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  term  well-known  in 
the  theology  of  the  period  to  denote  the  presence  of 
God  in  His  saving  grace,  Eckhart  introduces  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Neo-Platonic  idea,  that  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
inmost  ess  'nee  is  just  the  presence  of  God.  Tints,  with 
Eckhart,  funklein  means  what  Piotinus  denotes  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  divine  soul-centre,"  and  lie  invests 
it  with  all  the  creative  and  divino  elements  with  which 
the  pantheistic  Averroes  clothes  his  vQ\)^  KOCrjTlKdg, 
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trance,  or  vision  ;  for  it  is  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, the  reason  undimmed  by 
sensible  things  (for  Eckhartdoes  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding) which  is  the  revelation  of 
God  in  man.  It  is  the  human  under- 
standing cleared  of  all  sense-coverings 
which  is,  according  to  Eckhart,  the 
fiinklein,  or  spark  oi  the  divine  nature 
within  us,  forming  the  essence  of  our 
souls.  Man's  reason  kept  pure  is  the 
presence  of  God  in  man,  and  is  the  divine 
and  spiritual  interpreter  which  is  to  re- 
veal for  us  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere 
what  is  the  true  and  spiritual  knowledge 
of  God.  There  is  nothing  more  curious 
in  the  development  of  Eckhart's  theology 
than  his  contempt  for  visions  and  trances 
of  all  kinds,  and  his  thorough  and  ear- 
nest rationalism.  All  such  things  as 
visions,  mystic  trances,  and  times  of 
emotional  excitement  are  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  in  his  opinion  only  interfere 
with  our  knowledge  of  divine  things,* 
and  are  to  be  got  rid  of  with  all  speed. 
In  short,  Eckhart's  idea  of  spiritual  illu- 
mination given  by,  God  to  man,  which  he 
declared  to  be  alike  the.  source  and  the 
test  of  all  knowledge  of  divine  things,  is 
purely  rationalistic.  His  descriptions  of 
the  "  fiinklein,"  and  its  divine  nature,  read 
very  like  Spinoza's  theory  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  revelation  in  his  criticism  of  the 
inspiration  of  Hebrew  prophecy ;  and 
Eckhart,  rather  than  Spinoza,  may  be 
called  the  father  of  German  Rationalism. 
If  Eckhart  is  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Tauler  must  be  held  to  come  next  in  im- 
portance. He  had  not  the  great  learning 
of  Eckhart,  nor  his  profound  speculation, 
but  his  lot  was  cast  in  more  troublous 
times,  when  the  practical  and  energetic, 
as  opposed  to  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative faculties,  found  a  field  for 
action.  Johann  Tauler  f  vvas  born  at 
Strasburg  in  the  year  1290.  When  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  re- 
solved to   devote   himself  to  a  monastic 

•  •'  Ouch  hinderent  sich  guote  gelstliche  liute  rehter 
voUekomen-helt,  daz  sie  belibent  mit  ir  geistes  geluste 
ilf  dein  bilde  der  menschait  unsars  herren  J3s!l  Kristi, 
und  hie  mit  hinderent  sich  guote  liute,  daz  sie  sich  ze 
vil ,  ISzent  an  visionen,  daz  sie  sehent  bildekliche  din 
dine  in  irme  geiste,  ez  sin  danne  menschen  oder  en^ele 
Oder  unsers  herren  Jes3  Kristi  menscheit,  unde  gelou- 
bent  sie  der  ausprache,  die  sie  da  hoerent  in  dem  geiste, 
ob  sie  hoerent  daz  sie  die  liebsten  sin,  oder  eines  ande- 
ren  tugenden,  oder  sie  hoerent,  daz  Got  dur  sie  iht 
tuon  wil." 

t  Miss  Winkworth's  very  interesting  little  book, 
"  History  and  Life  of  Dr.  John  Tauler,  with  Twenty- 
five  of  his  Sermons,"  contains  really  all  that  the  student 
requires  to  know  about  Tauler  and  his  times.  The 
best  monograph  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's 
'Johannes  Tauler  von  Strasburg." 


life,  and  entered  a  Dominican  convent. 
His  superiors  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 
in  the  Dominican  college  of  St.  Jacques 
—  the  college  where  Eckhart  had  taught 
for  nine  years,  and  which  he  had  left 
only  five  years  before.  There  he  began 
to  study  the  scholastic  theology,  and  soon 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  the  writings 
of  those  schoolmen  who  were  more  or 
less  inclined  to  mysticism.  St.  Bernard, 
Richard  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  were  his  favourite  au- 
thors in  theology,  and  in  philosophy  he 
studied  carefully  the  Neo-Platonists,  es- 
pecially Proclus. 

It  is   impossible  to   say  how  far  Eck- 
hart  influenced  Tauler  and   led  him   to 
become  a  mystic  in  theology.     The  mem- 
ory of   the  great  mystic  must  have  been 
held  in  reverence  in    Paris   when  young 
Tauler  went  there  to  study  at  the  Domini- 
can college  ;  and  later  on  in  life  Tauler 
must  have  either  met  Eckhart,  or  seen 
and  felt  the  effect  of  his  labours  in  Stras- 
burg.     Tauler,   a   native    of    Strasburg, 
would  be  surrounded  by  mysticism  from 
his  youth  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  city  was  a  noted  centre  for  various 
of  the  heretical   mystical  sects,  more  es- 
pecially for   the    Brethren   of   the    Free 
Spirit ;  and  although  he  altogether  repu- 
diated  the  doctrines  of  those  licentious 
sectaries,  still   he  could   not  help  being 
somewhat  influenced   by  them.     During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  however,  the 
person  who  had  the  largest  share  in  form- 
ing his   character  and  opinions  was   his 
friend  and  companion  Nicolas  of   Stras- 
burg, a  Dominican  like  himself,  who  was 
afterwards    appointed    inspector   of    the 
convents  of  his  order  in  Germany.     Nic- 
olas was  a  mystic,  like   Eckhart  ;  he  vvas 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  calm, 
gentle  disposition;    and    his    mysticism, 
less  speculative,  was  more  religious,  and 
found  outlet  in  an  intense  yearning  after 
the  "  inward  peace  "  which  contemplation 
of  the  divine  brings  with  it.     In  iiis  later 
years  Tauler  came  under  another  influ- 
ence, that  of   Nicolas  of  Basle,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  "conversion  ;  "  but  during 
the  early  part  of  his  life  no  one  had  more 
sway  over  him    than   his  fellow  Domin- 
ican. 

Tauler's  labours  at  Strasburg  probably 
began  about  the  year  13 12,  and  ended 
only  with  his  death  in  1361.  This  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century  included,  per- 
haps, the  most  disastrous  years  in  the 
history  of  mediceval  Europe.  The  pre- 
vious century  had  been  occupied  with 
the    great   struggle    between   pope   and 
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Kaiser,  and  the  great  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen  had  fallen  before  the  might  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  Scarcely  had  the 
papacy  triumphed,  when  it  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  never  recovered  ;  and 
the  Church,  weakened  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, was  now  regaining  strength  to 
enter  into  another  long  contest  with  the 
empire.  In  1314,  Frederick  of  Austria 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  were  both  elected 
emperor  ;  both  were  crowned  at  Aix, 
and  were  forced  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  fortune  of  war.  At  length,  in  1322, 
Lewis  triumphed,  and  Frederick  became 
the  prisoner  of  his  rival.  So  long  as  the 
matter  remained  uncertain,  the  pope, 
who  all  along  had  feared  the  power  of 
Lewis,  and  had  sided  with  Frederick, 
contented  himself  with  aiding  his  candi- 
date by  means  of  open  assistance  or 
secret  intrigue  ;  but  when  Lewis  at 
length  triumphed,  he  put  in  motion  all 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  Church 
to  crush  the  new  emperor.  All  who 
favoured  Lewis  were  declared  excom- 
municated, and  the  empire  was  laid  under 
an  interdict  for  twenty-six  years.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
full  force  of  this  terrible  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  pre- 
served a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
for  Lewis  was  the  popular  favourite. 
Everywhere  the  churches  were  shut,  the 
sacraments  were  not  dispensed,  the  peo- 
ple were  denied  all  the  ordinary  consola- 
tions of  religion.  So  bitter  was  the  feel- 
ing engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  clergy,  that,  for  a  few  years 
before  the  removal  of  the  ban  the  uned- 
ucated peasantry  of  Germany  confidently 
expected  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  in  the 
person  of  Frederick  II.,  the  "priest- 
hater,"  who  was  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  free  them  from  the  intolerable  bond- 
age under  which  the  clergy  made  them 
groan. 

In  Strasburg,  as  in  most  other  great 
towns  of  the  empire,  the  clergy  and  the 
people  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 
The  bisiiop,  Joiin  of  Ockenstein,  and  his 
clergy,  sided  with  the  pope,  while  Lewis 
was  the  people's  favourite  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg 
were  laid  under  the  ban.  Strasburg, 
though  suffering  much,  was  not  quite  so 
badly  off  as  many  other  places,  for  many 
of  the  clergy,  being  inclined  to  mysticism, 
were  not  so  obedient  to  the  pope's  inter- 
dict as  their  brethren  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  city  contained  numbers  of  Dominican 


and    Franciscan    monks,  who    were    not 
slow  to  exercise  one  of   the  great  privi- 
leges of  their  orders  —  the  power  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  during  an  interdict,  when  all 
other   priests    were    prohibited  from  any 
clerical  function.     It  is   needless   to  say 
that  Tauler,  the  Dominican,  laboured  ear- 
nestly among  the  people  through  all  these 
i  trying  years,  preaching  to  them  from  day 
I  to  day,  and  going  out  and  in  among  them 
las  their  spiritual  guide  and  consoler. 

At  last  Lewis,  wearied  out  by  the  con- 
I  stant  persecution  of  the  pope,  resolved  to 
j  retaliate.  In  1338,  the  Electoral  College 
held  their  famous  meeting,  at  which  they 
declared  that  the  king  of  the  Romans 
received  his  power  and  dignity  from  the 
electors  alone,  and  that  the  imperial  dig- 
nity being  bestowed  directly  by  God, 
through  the  hands  of  the  electors,  he  who 
had  been  legitimately  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral princes  became  thereby  king  and 
emperor,  without  further  confirmation  by 
the  pope.  Immediately  afterwards  Lewis 
issued  his  celebrated  manifesto,  in  which 
he  made  known  to  all  Christendom  that 
the  pope  had  no  authority  over  the  em- 
peror, and  that  when  he  attempted  to 
coerce  the  emperor,  by  means  of  spiritual 
interdicts  sent  forth  upon  whole  nations, 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  priest  to 
refuse  to  obey  those  interdicts.  The 
effect  of  this  manifesto  was  to  cause  a 
still  greater  division  between  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  In  Strasburg,  the  Do- 
minicans 'and  Franciscans,  who  had  up 
to  this  time  laboured  among  the  people, 
withdrew  from  their  work.  They  had 
been  quite  willing  to  use  the  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  celebrate  mass  and 
other  religious  rites  ;  but  now,  when  any 
such  action  might  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  they  took  the  emperor's  side,  and 
acted  in  obedience  to  his  manifesto  rather 
than  to  the  pope's  interdict,  they  thought 
that  they  could  be  true  to  the  Church 
only  by  shunning  every  appearance .  of 
disobedience.  Strasburg  was  deserted 
by  all  the  clergy,  Tauler  only  and  two 
devoted  companions  remaining,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  pope,  superior, 
and  bishop,  to  render  spiritual  service  to 
the  rebellious  and  doomed  city.  Happily 
for  the  empire  Lewis  did  not  rest  con- 
tent with  asserting  his  claims  ;  he  soon 
proceeded  to  enforce  them,  by  making 
war  on  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  rebel 
prince-bishops,  and  compelled  them  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  Among  those 
subdued  was  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg, 
and  from  1339  onwards  to  the  death  of 
Lewis,  the  city  had  peace. 
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Great  as  his  labours  must  have  been 
in  this  his  native  city,  Tauler  did  not 
confine  himself  to  Strasburg,  but  made 
various  journeys  to  other  towns  which 
lay  under  interdict,  especially  to  Basle 
and  to  Koln.  At  this  latter  place  he  was 
met  and  gladly  welcomed  by  several  of  the 
disciples  of  Eckhart,  and  encouraged  by 
them  in  his  labours.  At  Basle  he  met 
Henry  of  Nordlingen,  an  old  friend,  who 
held  the  same  mystical  views,  but  took 
the  clerical  side  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Lewis  and  the  pope,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  him  to  the  sisters 
Ebner.  Tauler's  intercourse  with  these 
two  highly  gifted  Christian  ladies  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes 
in  his  long  and  toilsome  life.  Mystics 
like  himself,  well-educated  and  highly 
cultivated,  strong  partisans  of  Lewis,  they 
encouraged  Tauler  in  all  his  labours 
among  the  people,  and  kept  up  his  cour- 
age when  he  was  often  inclined  to  give 
way.* 

In  1347  Lewis  died,  but  his  death 
brought  no  peace  to  Strasburg  nor  to  the 
empire.  The  year  before,  encouraged 
by  the  pope,  a  few  of  the  electors  had 
chosen  Charles  IV.  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  at  once  nick-named  '*the  priest- 
king  "  by  the  people  ;  most  of  the  States, 
and  with  them  Strasburg,  refused  to  pay 
him  homage,  even  after  the  death  of 
Lewis,  and  were  accordingly  laid  under 
an  interdict.  The  old  separation  between 
priests  and  people  began  afresh,  and  the 
laity  were  left  to  themselves  to  provide 
those  religious  consolations  which  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  age  could  only  be 
bestowed  by  the  clergy.  Hostilities 
broke  out  afresh  all  over  the  empire, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  time  rose  to  their 
greatest  height.  The  "Black  Death,'' 
the  most  terrible  of  all  pestilences,  caused, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
unburied  dead  lying  in  numberless  battle- 
fields all  over  Europe,  passed  over  South 
Germany  and  France.  Neither  before 
nor  since  have  we  records  of  so  dreadful 

*  Margaretha  Ebner  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
Mary  Medringen,  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  and  her 
sister  Christina  was  abbess  in  the  convent  of  Engen- 
thal,  near  Nuremburg.  Margaretha  was  not  so  much 
the  disciple  of  Tauler,  as  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
adviser.  She  and  her  sister  were  accustomed  to  have 
trances  and  see  visions,  and  Tauler  encouraged  them  to 
send  him  accounts  of  what  they  saw  at  such  times. 
Tauler's  conduct  at  this  time,  labouring  as  he  was 
ceaselessly  among  a  people  forsaken  utterly  by  clergy 
and  deprived  of  all  religious  ordinances,  must  have 
appeared  to  these  t>vo  noble-minded  ladies  as  the  very 
ideal  of  a  saintly  life ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find 
that  in  one  of  her  visions  Christina  is  told  that  he  is  the 
"holiest  of  God's  children  now  living  upon  this  earth," 
and  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  through  him  as 
sweet  music  through  a  lute." 


a  pestilence.     In   the  city  of    Strasbur 
alone   16,000    persons    died  ;  and  in    tli 
South  of    France  it    has  been  calculate 
that  two  out  of  every  three  of    the  inha 
itants  perished.     During  all  this  terribl 
time  the  clergy  stood   aloof.     The  pope 
interdict    lay    between     them    and    thei 
fellow-men,  dead  and  dyingaround  them  ; 
and  in    the  whole  city  of  Strasburg   only 
three    men  —  Tauler,  Thomas    of    Stras- 
burg, prior-general  of    the  Augustinians, 
and  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  prior  of  a  newly 
established    convent    of    Carthusians  — 
were  to  be  found  who   would  render    the 
last  offices  of  religion   to  the   pestilence- 
ridden    citizens.     Then,    increasing    the 
terror  of  the  people,  companies  of  white- 
robed    Flagellants    wandered    over    the 
country,    and    appearing    continually    in 
towns   and  villages,  wildly  chaunted    at, 
intervals  — 


Nun  hebet  auf  eure  Hande, 

Dass  Gott  dies  grosse  Sterben  wende. 

Nun  hebet  auf  eure  Hande, 

Dass  sich  Gott  iiber  uns  erljarme. 


and  then,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  confessing  their  sins,  they 
scourged  themselves.  Prophets  began 
to  foretell  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
peasantry  were  more  than  ever  fixed  in 
their  belief  that  the  Messiah  they  were 
to  expect  was  Frederick  II.,  the  "priest- 
hater"  and  the  "  priest-queller."  All 
through  this  terrible  time  Tauler  re- 
mained in  Strasburg,  preaching,  exhort- 
ing, and  bringing  God's  messages  of 
peace  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying  ;  the  labour  must  have  been  almost 
too  great  for  man  to  bear,  but  Tauler  not 
only  underwent  it  all,  but  managed  at  the 
same  time  to  write  and  publish  two  let- 
ters to  the  clergy  of  Germany,  earnestly 
beseeching  them  not  to  stand  idly  by, 
and  see  the  poor  people,  for  whom  Christ 
laid  down  his  life,  die  excommunicated, 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  it 
so  happened  that  sickness  and  death 
overtook  them  during  the  time  of  a  papal 
interdict. 

These  terrible  years  passed  slowly  by, 
and  at  length  Strasburg  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  again  min- 
gled with  the  people,  celebrating  mass 
and  the  other  rites  of  religion  ;  but  the 
bold  appeal  of  Tauler  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  who  could 
never  forgive  the  Dominican  monk  who 
tried  to  seduce  his  clergy  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him.  No  sooner  had  friendly 
relations  been  reestablished  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  than 
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Tauler  was  seized  by  the  bishop,  kept 
long  in  confinement,  and  at  last  banished 
from  the  city  in  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  devotedly  laboured.  For  a  long  time 
he  is  lost  sight  of,  or  seen  only  by  glimp- 
ses, as  he  appears  now  in  one  town,  now 
in  another,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  people  ;  but  at  last  we  find 
him  again  in  Strasburg,  come  back  to  die 
in  the  town  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
toiled.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  his  life  had  been  a 
harder  one  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.  His  last  illness  worked  out  its 
course  in  great  suffering.  For  more  than 
twenty  weeks  Tauler  lay  in  great  pain  ; 
juSt  before  his  death  he  sent  for  Nicolas 
of  Basle,  the  confidant  and  guide  of  his 
later  years,  and  he  died  soon  after  the 
visit  of  the  "great  layman,"  on  the  loth 
of  June,  1361. 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  about 
Tauler's  theological  opinions.  On  most 
points  his  views  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Eckhart  ;  and  when  he  did  differ  from 
the  older  mystic  it  was  not  because  he 
had  theories  which  were  so  peculiarly 
his  own  that  they  can  be  called  by  his 
name,  but  because  he  had  come  under 
other  influences,  and,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  had  become  a  theo- 
logical follower  of  Nicolas  of  Basle. 
Tauler  has  little  or  none  of  the  specula- 
tion of  Eckhart,  and  his  whole  life  was 
too  much  spent  in  active  work  to  admit 
of  the  leisure  required  to  think  out  into 
definite  shape  theological  doctrines.  But 
the  type  of  mysticism  represented  in  the 
man  vvojld  not  be  correctly  portrayed 
without  bringing  into  prominence  the 
remarkable  account  of  his  conversion, 
and  his  letters  to  the  German  clergy. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  letters. 
They  were  written  from  Strasburg,  at  the 
time  when  the  breach  between  clergy 
and  people  was  at  its  height.  The  first 
is  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  devout 
clergy  of  Germany  not  to  suffer  the  peo- 
ple to  die  by  hundreds  without  the  con- 
solation of  religion  ;  it  appeals  to  all  the 
nobler  feelings  of  man's  nature  stirred 
into  action  by  the  example  of  Christ  ;  and 
asks  how  any  man,  with  the  heart  and 
feelings  of  a  man,  can  stand  aside  and 
allow  multitudes  for  whom  our  Lord  died, 
to  perish  in  neglect  ;  and  it  ends  with  a 
fierce  invective  against  the  pope,  who 
claiming  to  be  Christ's  representative  on 
earth,  yet  closes  heaven  against  men, 
simply  because  they  happen  to  die  wliile 
he  is  at  war  with  their  emperor.  The 
second  letter  is  more  argumentative.     It 


defines  the  nature  and  limits  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  ;  shows  that  the  pos- 
session of  spiritual  power  implies  that  it 
must  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  human  justice  and  reason,  and 
asserts  that  wherever  those  who  pretend 
to  possess  spiritual  power  use  it  irration- 
ally and  unjustly  —  cursing,  for  example, 
and  excommunicating  poor  people,  and 
even  whole  nations,  because  an  emperor 
who  is  personally  displeasing  to  the  pope 
has  been  lawfully  elected  by  the  legiti- 
mate Court  of  Electors  —  the  spiritual 
censures  can  do  no  harm  to  those  against 
whom  they  are  launched,  but  must  recoil 
on  the  head  of  those  who  have  impiously 
sent  them  forth.  In  short,  in  these  two 
letters  Tauler  appears  as  the  mystic, 
who,  himself  caring  very  little  for  any 
theory  of  the  Church,  is  yet  forced  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  frame 
what  is  at  least  a  negative  theory,  and  to 
assert  the  powerlessness  of  the  Church  if 
it  attempts  to  use  unjustly  or  immorally 
the  spiritual  powers  over  which  it  pre- 
tends to  have  complete  control. 

The  account  of  Tauler's  conversion  is 
too  interesting  and  too  important  to  be 
entirely  passed  over.  One  day,  while 
preaching  in  Strasburg,  he  had  among 
his  hearers  a  man  who,  as  he  listened, 
perceived  that  the  preacher,  although  of 
an  amiable  disposition  and  well-instructed 
in  the  Scripture,  was  yet  blind  to  the 
light  of  God's  grace,  and  he  determined 
to  try  and  bring  him  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  To  this  end  he  spoke  to  him,  and 
got  Tauler  to  promise  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon on  the  highest  good  which  can 
belong  to  man,  which  he  was  to  criti- 
cise. The  sermon  was  preached,  and 
the  stranger  began  to  criticise  it  some- 
what severely.  Tauler  objected  to  his 
criticism  as  the  criticism  of  a  layman, 
and  was  told  that  there  is  one  Master, 
greater  than  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
who  can  instruct  even  the  most  ignorant, 
and  that  he  was  as  yet  untaught  by  this 
divine  Teacher.  Then  his  mysterious 
visitor  gave  him  a  golden  alphabet,  or 
series  of  rules  for  self-examination,  and 
besought  him  to  test  himself  by  these. 
Tauler  set  himself  with  all  earnestness 
to  the  task.  Fully  two  years  were  spent 
in  severe  self-mortification,  that  his  body 
might  be  brought  under  subjection  to  his 
reason  ;  he  was  counted  a  madman  and 
was  forsaken  by  his  friends,  and  at  last 
lay  sick,  almost  dying,  without  having 
found  the  peace  he  sought.  Suddenly,  as 
he  lay  in  his  cell  in  deep  meditation,  he 
heard  a  wonderful  voice  speaking  com- 
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fortably  to  him,  and  the  peace  he  had 
lono^ed  for  came.  Then  he  essayed  to 
declare  to  others  the  peace  he  had  him- 
self found,  but  when  he  went  into  the 
pulpit  he  could  not  speak  for  weeping. 
His  brother  monks  forbade  him  to  preach 
because  he  had  made  himself  a  laughing- 
stock and  had  brought  disgrace  upon  his 
order,  but  he  persevered.  By  degrees 
he  recovered  his  ])Owers,  and  his  sermons 
began  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
hearts  and  even  on  the  bodies  of  his 
hearers.  Men  fainted  and  lay  as  dead,* 
and  at  the  close  of  each  sermon  crowds 
waited  to  hear  yet  more  if  it  were  possi- 
ble ;  and  these  powers  continued  with 
him  until  the  end  of  his  life.  Such  is  the 
account  given  us  of  his  conversion.!  It 
is  important  for  our  purpose  to  notice 
that  Tauler  dates  his  great  change  from 
the  time  when  this  mysterious  visitor,  who 
was  no  other  than  Nicolas  of  Basle,  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  him,  and  taught 
him  that  God's  illuminating  grace  was 
not  confined  to  the  Church  or  the  clergy, 
but  came  to  every  one  of  God's  people 
directly  from  Jesus  Christ  himself;  and 
that  the  practical  result  of  his  conversion 
upon  his  theological  opinions  was  to  make 
Tauler  less  of  a  Churchman  than  he  had 
been,  and  to  fill  him  with  a  belief  in  the 
personal  inspiration  of  his  new  adviser, 
and  of  his  own  ability  to  obtain  direct 
revelations  of  God's  truth  through  mystic 
visions  and  trances.  But  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  those  changes  in 
theological  belief  it  is  necessary  to  know 
more  of  the  man  under  whose  guidance 
Tauler  was  brought  to  accept  them. 

No  student  of  mediaeval  mysticism  can 
have  failed  to  note  the  growth  in  the  four- 
teenth century  of  an  association,  or 
rather  of  several  groups  of  associations, 
the  members  of  which  called  themselves 
the  "  Friends  of  God  ;  "  and  many  must 
have  come  upon  more  or  less  obscure  no- 
tices of  some  one  who  is  styled  "  the 
great  layman"  and  the  "great  Friend 
of  God,"  who  seemed  to  be  the  founder 
and  recognized   spiritual  head   of  these 


*  It  is  said  tliat  Tauler  was  very  much  alarmed  when 
he  first  saw  his  hearers  faint  and  lie  as  dead ;  but 
Nicolas,  more  accustomed  to  such  scene?,  told  the  by- 
standers to  give  each  a  warm  drink  and  put  them  com- 
fortably to  bed  until  they  came  to. 

t  Until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  all  that  was 
known  of  this  history  was  that  it  had  been  found  bound 
up  with  some  MSS.  of  Tauler's  sermons.  Many  critics 
believed  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  most  others  thought  that 
it  was  merely  an  allegory ;  but  Prof.  Carl  Schmidt,  after 
researches  in  the  old  library  of  Strasburg,  has  proved 
conclusively  that  this  history  is  a  true  account  of  what 
actually  happened  to  Tauler,  and  that  his  mysterious 
visitor  was  no  other  than  Nicolas  of  Basle,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  history. 


associations  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Dr] 
Carl  Schmidt  published  the  results  of  his] 
researches  among  the  MSS.  in  the  oldj 
library  of  Strasburg,  that  we  had  any^ 
very  definite  knowledge  either  of  the 
founder  or  of  the  nature  of  these  associa- 
tions.* 

Nicolas  of  Basle  was  the  son  of  aj 
wealthy  merchant  in  that  town,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1308.  He  was  a  lad  of 
good  abilities  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct, and  was  from  very  early  years  of  a 
decidedly  religious  disposition.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became 
oppressed  by  a  great  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the 
burden  under  which  he  laboured,  he  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  world  and  devote 
himself  to  a  religious  life.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  career  the  independence 
of  his  character  revealed  itself,  for  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  even  contem- 
plated entering  a  convent  or  becoming 
a  priest  ;  he  renounced  the  world,  but 
made  the  renunciation  in  his  own  way. 
For  five  years  he  laboured  to  obtain  a 
nearer  approach  to  God,  reading  the  lives 
of  saints  and  practising  austerities.  At 
length  God  revealed  Himself  to  him,  and 
he  found  peace.  And  now  he  began  to 
feel  himself  specially  inspired  by  God, 
and  specially  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Immediately  after  his  conversion  he  be- 
gan to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  found 
that  although  he  had  never  received  a 
university  education,  nor  any  instruc- 
tion in  theology,  he  was  able,  in  the 
space  of  thirty  weeks,  to  master  and 
understand  the  Word  of  God  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the 
Church.  While  separating  himself  from 
the  Church,  and  denying  her  claim  to  be 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man  in 
the  revelation  of  doctrine,  Nicolas  did 
not  associate  himself  with  any  heretical 
sects.  He  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Waldenses,  although  some  of 
his  doctrines  were  the  same  as  theirs,  and 

*  Dr.  Schmidt  found  several  MSS.  relating  to  this 
subject,  but  the  most  important  was  a  large  folio  vol- 
ume containing  chiefly  letters  and  papers  collected  and 
left  by  Rulmann  Merswin,  who  had  been  the  founder 
of  a  convent  of  Knights  of  St.  John,  to  which  this  book 
had  originally  belonged.  Rulmann  Merswin  had  been 
a  friend  of  Tauler,  and,  like  him,  a  disciple  of  Nicolas 
of  Basle,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence. The  book  is  chiefly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Nicolas  of  Laufen,  who  was  secretary  to  Rulmann 
Merswin,  and  afterwards  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  and  an  inmate  of  the  convent.  It  contains  (i.)  a 
MSS.  called  "Buch  von  den  fiinf  Manner,"  an  ac- 
count of  Nicolas  and  four  chosen  companions  written 
by  Nicolas  himself.  (2.)  Twenty-two  letters  of  Nicolas. 
(3.)  A  religious  autobiography  of  Rulmann  Merswin, 
the  history  of  the  first  four  years  being  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.    Cf.  "  Gottes-Freande."     Preface. 
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opponent  of  the 
the  Free  Spirit, 
Beirhards.*     He 


he  was  the  determined 
licentious  Brethren  of 
and  of  the  pantheistic 
occupied  a  thoroughly  independent  posi- 
tion between  the  Church  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  heretical  sects  on  the  other  ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  layman  enabled 
him  to  do  this  with  greater  ease  and 
safety  than  if  he  had  been  a  member  of 
any  religious  order.  His  theology  was 
of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  he  had  not  the 
perplexing  logical  mind  which  prevents  a 
thinker  from  holding  doctrines  quite  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other.  On  most 
points  of  doctrine  his  opinions  were  sub- 
stantially those  of  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  but  along  with  these  he  held 
two  doctrines  which,  when  pushed  to 
their  logical  consequences,  would  have 
yielded  results  entirely  subversive  of 
most  of  the  theology  of  the  Church. 
These  were  the  doctrines  of  self-renun- 
ciation and  of  private  inspiration  ;  and  to 
the  mind  of  Nicolas  they  are  so  mutually 
related,  that  when  self-renunciation  is 
complete  inspiration  follows. 

The  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  must 
form  a  part  of  every  system  of  theology, 
and  recommends  itself  to  every  pious 
mind  ;  but  it  is  generally  so  stated  as  not 
to  interfere  with  other  doctrines  at  least 
equally  necessary  and  equally  important. 
Nicolas  and  his  followers,  however,  made 
it  the  one  important  doctrine  in  a  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  stated  it  in  the  most 
absolute  manner.  The  self-renunciation 
they  taught  was  not  the  self-renunciation 
of  Reformation  theology,  wherein  the  be- 
liever is  taught  to  renounce  his  own  merits 
in  order  to  gain  by  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  Jesus  Christ  a  standing  before 
God,  and  peace  of  conscience  in  spite  of 
the  sense  of  sin  ;  it  is  rather  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  one's  own  individuality 
in  order  to  leave  all  things  to  God.  The 
doctrine  as  taught  by  these  mystical  the- 
ologians amounted  to  absolute  quietism, 
and  if  logically  adhered  to  would  have 
prevented  every  kind  of  human  action 
and  exertion.  Nicolas  did  not  go  so  far 
as  this,  but  he  went  far  enough  to  show 
that  his  doctrine  was,  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication, irreconcilable  with  the  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  For  he  taught  that  if  man  could 
only  thoroughly  renounce  himself,  and 
put  his  self-knowledge  aside,  he  would 
come  to  know  that  all  things  which  he 
experiences  are  sent  him  for  his  good, 


*  Cf.  Iiis    **  Buch    von    den    zwei     Manner," 
Schmidt's  " Gottes-Freunde." 


and  are  not  to  be  shunned,  but  are  to  be 
taken  as  blessings  sent  by  God.  Temp- 
tations to  sin,  he  thought,  should  always 
be  faced  and  never  shirked,  nor  are  we 
to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them  ;  and 
in  the  same  way  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for 
any  alteration  of  circumstances,  nor  even 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  highest  form  of  the  divine  life  in 
man  is,  according  to  Nicolas,  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  prayer  is  a  means 
of  bringing  about  this  state  of  resigna- 
tion ;  hence  the  believer  should  only 
pray  for  a  right  and  suitable  frame  of 
mind  and  will  —  that  is  a  frame  of  mind 
and  will  resigned  to  whatever  is  sent  or 
is  to  be  sent  by  God  in  His  providence 
—  while  to  pray  for  a  change  in  one's 
circumstances,  for  forgiveness  of  sins, 
for  freedom  from  temptation,  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  pray  that 
what  God  sends  may  be  made  subject  to 
us,  not  that  we  should  be  made  to  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  it,  and  so  tends  to  pro- 
duce self-assertion,  not  self-renunciation.* 
When  self-renunciation  is  complete, 
the  soul  of  man  having  become  entirely 
resigned  to  the  divine  will,  becomes, 
Nicolas  taught,  so  entirely  assimilated  to 
the  divine  nature  that  it  has  continual 
and  near  fellowship  with  God.  Thus  the 
man  who  has  so  far  triumphed  over  his 
natural  inclination  to  self-assertion  as  to 
become  wholly  resigned  to  the  ways  of 
God,  is  always  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  communi- 
cates to  him  all  divine  knowledge.  Thus 
Nicolas  claimed  for  himself  and  for  such 
of  his  followers  as  had  reached  a  state 
of  perfection  in  self-renunciation,  a  direct 
acquaintance  with  things  divine.  God 
revealed  Himself  to  them,  they  believed, 
not  indirectly  and  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  directly 
and  immediately  through  dreams  and 
waking  visions,  and  in  this  way  taught 
them  to  understand  perfectly  all  the  sub- 
limest  mysteries  in  theology.  It  often 
happened  that  these  revelations  con- 
sisted in  allegorical  visions,  as  when  Rul- 
mann  Merswin  had  a  vision  of  a  stone 
successively  assuming  three  shapes,  and 
was  thereby  taught  to  understand  as  he 

*  Cf.  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  articles  in  the  sen- 
tence against  Martin  of  Mainz,  one  of  Nicolas'  fol- 
lowers :  — 

1$.  Quod  perfectus  homo  non  debet  pro  inferni 
liberatione  ac  celestis  regni  collocatione  deum  orare- 
nec  ilii  pro  aliquo  quod  deus  est  non  servire,  sed  in- 
differens  ejus  beneplacilum  expectare. 

16.  Quod  in  cvangeliis  ct  in  oratione  dominica  non 
debet  stare  sic:  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  temptationem, 
quia  negatio  non  ex  Christi  doctrina,  sed  ex  alia  quap 
cunque  negligentia. 
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had  never  understood  before  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity;  while  at  other 
times,  as  in  the  vision  which  came  to 
Tauler  at  his  conversion,,  the  revelation 
was  expressed  in  ordinary  langjuage. 
This  private  inspiration,  which  Nicolas 
believed  that  he  possessed,  was  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  efforts  of  the 
human  reason,  and  in  this  respect  Tauler 
and  Nicolas  hold  opinions  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  rationalism  of  Eckhart.  It 
was  a  supernatural  gift  especially  be- 
stowed upon  men  from  without,  and 
showed  itself  in  ways  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  exercises  of  the  ordinary 
reason.  The  men  who  were  believed  to 
be  possessed  of  it  had  in  it  a  new  gift, 
altogether  different  from  the  capacities 
of  their  fellows,  which  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  all  churchly  and  other  aids  to 
a  religious  life,  and  they  were,  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  same  spirit,  brought  into 
such  a  close  spiritual  fellowship  with 
each  other,  that  they  could,  while  far  dis- 
tant, correspond  with  each  other  through 
alternate  visions. 

Of  the  private  history  of  Nicolas  we 
know  very  little,  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
travelled  a  great  deal  through  Germany, 
propagating  his  opinions  in  a  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious manner.  Gradually  there 
grew  up  around  him  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians composed  of  men  and  women  like- 
minded  with  himself,  who  loved  and  hon- 
oured him  as  their  spiritual  father.  It 
does  not  seem  that  this  society  had  any 
definite  place  of  association,  or  that  its 
members  proposed  to  themselves  any 
practical  or  political  ends  and  aims.  The 
bond  of  association  was  the  personal 
character  of  Nicolas,  and  the  members 
were  all  men  and  women  of  pious  lives 
and  characters,  who,  in  a  profligate  and 
disastrous  age,  amidst  the  breaking  up, 
as  it  seemed,  of  all  mechanical  aids  to 
piety,  were  insensibly  attracted  towards 
Nicolas,  and  through  him  to  each  other. 
They  called  themselves  "  the  Friends  of 
God,"  to  signify  that  they  had  reached 
that  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  when 
Christ,  according  to  His  promise,  would 
call  them  "no  longer  servants  but 
friends;"  and  they  included  in  their 
number  individuals  who  differed  most 
widely  in  rank  and  circumstances.  More 
than  one  monkish  order  had  its  repre- 
sentatives among  the  "  Friends  of  God." 
Tauler,  Suso,  and  Henry  of  Nordlingen, 
were  Dominicans  ;  Otto  of  Passau  was  a 
Franciscan  ;  and  there  were  numbers  of 
laymen.  Rulmann  Merswin  was  a  bank- 
er, Conrad  of  Brunsberg  was  Grand  Mas- 


ter of  the  Knights  of  St,  John  in  Gerl 
many.  There  were  women  as  well  a{ 
men  enrolled  as  members  of  the  societi 
—  for  example,  the  two  Ebners,  Margal 
retha  and  Christina,  and  Anne,  Oaeen  of 
Hungary. 

In  such  an  association  as  this,  where" 
all  the  members  believed  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  illumination,  and 
where  the  possession  of  such  extraordi- 
nary faculties  was  held  to  be  the  test  of 
the  religious  state,  we  naturally  look  lor 
extravagant  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  that  such  outbursts  did  not  occur  is 
due  to  the  firm  rule  of  Nicolas.  This 
remarkable  man  must  have  been  gifted 
in  no  ordinary  degree  with  the  powers  of 
rule  and  organization.  He  professed 
that  all  those  admitted  into  his  associa- 
tion were  his  equals  in  spiritual  things, 
because  they  were  taught  by  the  same 
Spirit  and  enlightened  by  means  of  the 
same  supernatural  revelations  ;  he  pro- 
tested against  anything  like  spiritual  au- 
thority assumed  by  one  man  over  his 
fellows  ;  and  he  rejected  with  scorn  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  be  his  guides  in 
spiritual  things,  declaring  that  he  and 
his  followers  were  themselves  taught  by 
that  Master  who  alone  could  teach  the 
knowledge  of  God  :  but  with  all  this  he 
ruled  over  his  followers  and  associates 
with  a  far  firmer  sway  than  did  the  pope 
over  the  Church.  Theoretically,  the 
"Friends  of  God"  admitted  that  they 
were  all  spritual  equals,  possessing  the 
same  spiritual  gifts,  but  practically  they 
obeyed  those  revelations  which  came  to 
Nicolas,  and  in  renouncing  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  gave  themselves  over  to 
the  spiritual  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible 
individual.  This  was  true  more  espe- 
cially of  the  four  intimate  companions  of 
Nicolas,  who  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  obeyed  him  with  instant 
obedience  in  everything  he  commanded. 
To  these  four  followers  Nicolas  "  was  a 
God,"  nothing  was  wrong  which  he  com- 
manded, nothing  right  that  he  prohibit- 
ed.*    And  although  Nicolas  did   not  as- 

*  The  veneration  In  which  Nicolas  was  held  by  his 
followers  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  indictment  drawn 
up  against  them  by  the  Church.  Cf.  the  sentence 
agahist  Martin  of  Mainz,  where,  out  of  fifteeii  heads  of 
indictments,  no  less  than  five  make  special  mention  of 
Nicolas :  — 

5.  Quod  quidem  laycus,  nomine  Nicolaus  de  Basilea, 
cm  te  funditus  submissisti,  clarius  et  perfectius  evan- 
geliumquam  aliquando  apostoli  aut  beatus  Paulas,  hoc 
intellexerit. 

8.  Quod  predicte  Nicolao  ex  perfectione  submis- 
sionis  tibi  facte  potes,  contra  precepta  cuiuscunque 
prelati,  etiam  pape,  lic'.te  et  sine  pcccaco  obedire. 

9.  Quod  ex  iussione  eiusdem  Nicolai  nulo  modo, 
etiam  interficiendo  hominem  vel  cognoscendo  mulierera, 
posses  peccare. 
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sert  the  same  authority  over  all  those 
who  were  members  of  his  association, 
his  personal  power  and  influence  was  the 
only  thing  which  kept  his  followers 
united,  i  or  after  his  death  the  associa- 
tion fell  to  pieces. 

For  a  long  time  the  "  Friends  of  God  " 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  un- 
checked by  the  Church.  They  did  not 
court  attention,  and  the  name  they  as- 
sumed was  one  which  had  often  been 
used  to  denote  earnest-minded  individ- 
uals, who,  within  the  Church,  sought 
after  a  spiritual  as  opposed  to  a  mechan- 
ical piety.  But  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  Nicolas  seems  to  have  cherished, 
and  attempted  to  put  into  execution,  cer- 
tain ambitious  plans  of  a  Church  refor- 
mation, and  this  aroused  against  him  the 
wakeful  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  After 
long  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  perse- 
cutors, he  was  at  last  apprehended,  and 
after  trial,  was  burnt  along  with  two  of 
his  friends.  The  associations  which  he 
had  formed  held  together  in  a  feeble  way 
after  his  death,  cherishing  the  memory 
of  their  founder,  and  regarding  with  pe- 
culiar veneration  the  religious  biogra- 
phies and  other  devotional  writings* 
which  he  left  behind  him  ;  but  the  true 
influence  of  the  man  reappeared  after 
his  death,  not  in  the  vitality  of  the  socie- 
ties he  formed,  but  in  the  religious  lives 
and  labours  of  one  or  two  of  his  more 
distinguislied  followers. 

Two  of  the  followers  of  Nicolas  must 
be  specially  noticed,  as  each  of  them 
presents  us  with  a  distinct  type  of  the 
way  in  which  the  doctrines  of  that  great 
mystic  tended  to  develop  themselves. 
The  two  great  doctrines  taught  by  Nico- 
las were,  as  we  have  seen,  self-renuncia- 
tion and  private  inspiration  by  way  of 
visions  and  dreams,  &c.  The  doctrine  of 
self-renunciation,  in  the  hands  of  Jan  van 
Ruysbroeck,  led  him  to  abandon  entirely 
all  the  duties  of  active   life    and   betake 


10.  Quod  per  talem  dismissionem  Nicolao  perfecte 
sine  formis  et  ymaginibus  factam,  fuisti  liberatus  ab 
obedientia  ecclesia,  intrans  statuni  prime  innocentiae. 

11.  Quod  melius  esset  tibi  ut  in  fornicationem  ca- 
deres  et  resurgens  in  tali  submissione  maneas,  quam 
quod  ab  obedientia  eiusdera  Nicolai  recederes,  et  sine 
peccate  remaneres. 

*  The  principal  writings  of  Nicolas  of  Basle  are: 
**  Buch  von  den  zwei  Manner"  (who  these  two  men 
were  we  do  not  know);  "Die  Bekehrung  Tauler's;" 
"  Buch  von  den  funf  Manner"  (a  religious  biograpliy 
of  Nicolas  and  his  four  companions);  "Von  der 
Bfikehrung  eines  Dcutsch-Ordens-Ritter,"  "Von  zwei 
Kloster-Frauen  in  Bayern,"  and  "Von  zwei  Clauserin- 
nen,  Ursula  und  Adelheit,"  the  memoir  of  two  nuns  in 
Brabant.  This  last  is  said  to  have  been  a  translation 
from  the  "  Welsch"  or  Old  Walloon  dialect,  not  an 
original  work. 
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himself  to  passive  and  divine  contempla- 
tion ;  while  the  doctrine  of  private  inspi- 
ration made  his  followers  justify  all  his 
deviations  from  the  old  Catholic  doctrines 
as  the  direct  results  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  doctrine  of  self- 
renunciation,  in  the  hands  of  Heinrich 
Seuss  or  Suso,  led  him  to  practice  the 
most  thorough-going  and  ingenious 
course  of  austerities  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing a  state  of  entire  self-surrender  by  the 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  private  inspiration  led 
him  to  spend  great  part  of  his  time  in 
trances  waiting  for  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions. With  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  near- 
ness to  God  was  to  be  attained  through 
calm  contemplation,  and  the  undisturbed 
repose  of  soul  and  body.  His  self-re- 
nunciation was  the  renunciation  of  all 
anxieties,  endeavours,  and  business  of 
any  kind,  sacred  or  secular.  God  accord- 
ing to  him  came  near  to  man  in  the  calm 
of  thought.  As  God  in  motionless  calm 
permits  his  thoughts  slowly  and  placidly 
to  evolve  themselves  in  the  worlds  of 
nature  and  providence,  so  if  his  worship- 
per preserves  the  same  calm,  his  thoughts 
will  evolve  themselves  in  harmony  with 
the  divine.,  and  he  will  have  fellowship 
with  God.  With  Heinrich  Seuss  near- 
ness to  God  was  attained  by  overcoming; 
whatever  in  us  is  ungodlike  :  by  tramp- 
ling beneath  us  and  slaying  outright  all: 
bodily  sensual  desires  and  promptings,, 
so  that  the  soul,  free  from  all  foreign  andi 
disturbing  emotions,  may  rise  at  abound,, 
as  it  were,  to  that  God  to  whom  it  is  ever 
reaching  forward  to  approach.  Accord- 
ing to  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,  man  in  his 
present  state,  as  a  whole  of  body  and. 
soul  like  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  which  is  continually  before 
his  mind,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tioft,  whose  whole  purpose,  it  seems  to 
him,  is  to  teach  this  similarity  of  nature, 
and  as  a  consequence  man's  power  to  ■ 
imitate  God  ;  while,  according  to  Hein- 
rich Seuss,  man  is  like  God,  because  he 
as  a  spirit  can  rise  above  all  fleshly  de- 
sires and  longings;  and  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  Christian  theology  is  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  in  which  he  sees  the 
revelation  of  the  way  in  which  man,  if  he 
only  imitates  Christ,  can  bring  himself 
into  fellowship  with  God.  But  in  order 
to  show  these  two  types  of  mysticism  as . 
they  appeared  in  the  lives  of  men,  we 
must  describe  more  particularly  the 
characters  and  teaching  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished mystics. 
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Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,*  or  more  properly 
Ruusbroeck,  was  born  in  1293  in  a  small 
village  of  that  name  not  far  from  Brus- 
sels. While  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a 
strong  inclination  for  a  religious  life,  and 
when  eleven  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the 
convent  of  the  Augustinian  monks  in 
Brussels.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  to  study  theology,  but  was  a  very 
mediocre  student.  His  acquaintance 
with  theology  was  never  very  extensive 
at  any  period  of  his  life  —  the  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysius,  St.  Augustine,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  the  Fathers  con- 
tented him  — and  he  never  knew  enough 
Latin  to  compose  in  that  language. 
When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  became  curate  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  in  Brussels, 
where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
unostentatious  piety.  He  got  some  fame, 
too,  beyond  the  confines  of  his  parish 
and  neighbourhood,  by  successfully 
meeting  and  confuting  a  female  preacher 
of  the  sect  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  who  had  made  many  converts  by 
her  persuasive  tongue,  and  had  silenced 
not  a  few  opponents  by  her  ready  wit ; 
and  he  might  have  risen  to  some  eminence 
in  the  Church  had  he  so  inclined.  But 
his  solid  Flemish  nature  inclined  him  to 

*  Theologians  are  indebted  to  the  "  Maetschappy 
der  Vlaemische  Bibliophilen"  for  a  complete  and  ac- 
.  curate  edition  of  the  works  of  Ruusbroec,  very  carefully 
edited  with  a  glossary  of  the  obsolete  and  antiquated 
words  and  phrases.  This  edition  contains:  "Die 
Sierheit  der  gheestliker  Bruloft,"  "Van  den  blicken- 
den  Steen  "  (a  sermon  upon  Rev.  vii.  17,  and  some- 
times ascribed  to  Tauler  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Spener's 
Edition  of  Tauler*s  Works,  p.  142,  &c.)  "  Dat  Boec 
van  den  vier  Becoringen,"  "Die  Spieghel  der  ewigher 
Salicheit,"  "  Dat  Boec  van  vii.  Trappen  inden  Graet 
der  gheestliker  Minnen,"  "Dat  Boec  van  seven 
Sloten,"  "  Dat  Boec  van  den  Rike  der  Gheleven," 
"  Dat  Boec  van  der  twaelf  Dogheden  van  den  Kerste- 
nen  Gheleven,"  "  Dat  Boec  van  den  gheesteliken 
Tabernacule"  (perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
'•works).  The  first  four  of  these  writings  are  published 
: separately  by  A.  v.  Arnswaldt,  under  the  title  "Vier 
Schriften  von  Johann  Rusbrock  in  niederdeutsche 
;Sprache,"  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Ullmann.  Surius, 
•who  translated  into  Latin  the  devotional  writings  of 
Henry  Suso,  has  also  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  works  of  Ruusbroec,  but  this  edition  is  not  trust- 
worthy, for  in  order  to  make  his  author  an  orthodox 
Catholic,  the  translator  has  altered  several  passages 
containing  Ruusbroec' s  more  peculiar  doctrines,  which 
he  believes  to  be  objectionable.  The  student  will 
also  find  an  admirable  summary  and  criticism  of  Ruus- 
broec's  mysticism  in  the  "  Epistola  Gersonis,  super  3a 
parte  libri  J.  R.  de  ordatu  Spir.  Nuptiarum,"  in  which 
Gerson  accuses  him  of  holding  pantheistic  tenets  not 
unlike  those  held  by  the  Beghards,  and  for  which 
Amaury  de  Bene  had  been  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  A  disciple  of  Ruusbroec' s,  Johannes 
de  Schcenhavia,  wrote  a  defence  of  his  master,  and 
this,  along  with  Gerson' s  reply,  are  to  be  found  in 
Dupin's  edition  of  Gerson's  Works,  Tom.  L,  Pt.  I., 
pp.  sgff.  The  best  summary  of  Ruusbroec's  life  and 
opinions  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's  "  Etudes 
sur  le  Mysticisme  Allemand  au  XlVe.  Si6cle,"  in  the 
"  Memoiresde  1' Academic  royale  des  Sciences,  morales 
et  politiques."     Savants  Etrangers,  Paris,  1847. 


remain  in  his  humble  sphere,  and  con 
tent  himself  with  a  life  of  quiet  work 
How  he  became  acquainted  with  Tauler 
and  Nicolas  of  Basle,  is  not  known  — 
some  assert  that  Tauler  visited  Brussels 
in  one  of  his  many  journeys  —  but  he 
soon  became  a  man  of  note  among  the 
"  Friends  of  God,"  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  their  spiritual  guides.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  speculative  ability, 
and  he  had  next  to  no  erudition  ;  but  the 
intensity  and  power  of  his  Christian  mys- 
tical spirit  gave  to  this  quiet  old  Flemish 
curate  a  wonderful  personal  influence 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
His  book  on  "  The  Adornment  for  the 
Spiritual  Nuptials  "  was  written  to  serve 
as  a  manual  of  devotion  among  the 
"  Friends  of  God,"  and  describes  the 
cause  of  self-i  enunciation  through  the 
three  stages  of  the  life  active,  the  life 
intimate,  and  the  life  contemplative. 
When  sixty  years  of  age  he  conceived 
that  he  had  made  sufficient  advance  in 
spiritual  progress  to  be  ready  for  the  life 
contemplative,  and  he  resigned  his  cura- 
cy to  retire  to  a  monastery  of  the  Regu- 
lar Canons  at  Groendal,  of  which  he  was 
first  prior.  In  this  monastery  he  passed 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  long  life, 
spending  his  days  in  what  seemed  to  him 
the  only  truly  noble  and  divine  task  per- 
mitted to  man,  quiet  contemplation.  He 
found  time  however  to  gather  about  him 
a  band  of  earnest  preachers  whom  he 
sent  forth  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  he 
induced  numbers  of  well-born  and  highly 
educated  men  and  women  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  monastic  life,  and  set 
his  face  calmly  but  steadfastly  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity. 
He  died  in  1387,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his 
convent. 

Ruusbroec  was  neither  a  theologian 
nor  a  philosopher,  and  most  of  his  the- 
ology and  speculation  he  borrowed  from 
Eckhart  and  Nicolas  ;  yet  everywhere 
throughout  his  writings  he  keeps  his  in- 
dividuality, and  shows  that  he  has  not 
merely  appropriated  but  assimilated  to 
his  own  quiet,  deep  nature  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  he  teaches.  His  writings 
are  all  devotional,  and  are  never  techni- 
cal nor  even  systematic  ;  but  they  are 
full  of  rich  quaint  figures  and  wonderful 
symbols  and  emblems,  making  one  think 
of  an  illiterate  George  Herbert.  His 
style  is  rough  and  uncouth,  but  it  has  a 
quiet  strength  of  its  own,  and  reflects 
very  well  the  rugged  living  heart  in  the 
man.     His  principal  contribution  to  mys- 
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tical  theology  was  his  division  of  the 
work  of  self-renunciation  into  three 
stages,  and  his  idea  that  the  last  and 
highest  stage,  the  life  of  pure  contem- 
plation, was  the  perfection  of  this  work. 
According  to  Ruusbroec,  the  life  active, 
or  the  first  stage  in  the  work  of  self-re- 
nunciation, consists  in  the  approach  to 
God  by  external  means.  To  this  life  be- 
long penitential  exercises,  the  practice 
of  good  works,  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Church.  At  this 
stage  a  rigorous  asceticism  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  chief  and  characteristic 
virtue  is  Christian  humility.  The  life  in- 
timate, or  second  stage,  is  reached  when 
the  external  aids  to  piety  are  no  longer 
so  necessary,  and  there  is  within  the  soul 
an  eternal  aspiration  towards  God,  which 
is  reciprocal  with  God's  love  going  out  to 
man.  In  this  stage  the  soul  is  illumined 
by  God's  grace,  and  is  enabled  to  free 
itself  from  all  spiritual  and  bodily  affec- 
tions which  would  obscure  the  image  of 
God.  The  life  contemplative,  or  third 
stage,  which  he  called  the  vita  vitalis,  is 
re.iched  when  our  lives  are  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  The  life  of  God  envel- 
opes us,  is  above  us,  about  us,  and  yet  all 
throughout  us  in  a  way  that  we  know 
not.  The  soul  is  free  from  all  excite- 
ment, free  even  from  the  rush  of  aspira- 
tion towards  God,  for  it  rests  on  God's 
love,  and  its  whole  exercise  consists  in 
thus  resting  on  God  ;  united  to  God  the 
soul  has  calm  and  eternal  fruition  of 
Him  ;  and  above  and  beyond  all  there  is 
something  in  this  life  of  divine  contem- 
plation which  is  ineffable,  and  can  never 
be  described.  Like  Eckhart,  Ruusbroec 
thought  that  the  mystical  vision  of  God, 
which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  life  con- 
templative, was  not  given  in  any  dream 
or  emotional  mood  —  excitement  of  the 
emotions  belonged  to  the  first  and  low- 
est stage  of  the  spiritual  life  —  but  be- 
longed to  the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul, 
to  the  scintilla  or  spark  of  the  Divine 
presence,  which  is  the  inmost  nature  of 
the  soul  ;  but  he  went  beyond  Eckhart 
in  his  description  of  the  likeness  of  man 
to  God.  His  healthy  Flemish  nature  was 
not  troubled  with  any  ideas  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  soul, 
and  so  he  did  not  need  to  busy  himself 
with  trying  to  overcome  the  strength  of 
the  body  by  elaborate  maceration.  He 
sought  to  contemplate  God  with  his 
whole  being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  ;  and 
he  could  not  think  that  that  human  flesh 
which  Christ  hallowed  when  He  became 
God  Incarnate,  had  first  to  be  jrot  rid  of 
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ere  man  could  live  a  spiritual  life.  Thus 
Ruusbroec  was  led  to  meditate  much 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  It 
never  assumed  the  place  in  his  system 
which  it  did  in  the  old  Catholic  or  in 
Reformation  theology,  for  Ruusbroec  did 
not  set  much  store  by  any  doctrine  of 
atonement ;  but  still  the  Incarnation 
was  a  central  point  in  his  theology,  for  it 
enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  see  how 
thoroughly  man  could  assimilate  himself 
to  the  divine  nature,  since  it  taught 
how  thoroughly  God  could  take  to  Him- 
self a  human  nature.  If  the  highest  duty 
of  man  is  the  imitation  of  God  —  and  this 
is  always  the  main  idea  in  the  theology 
of  the  mystics  —  then  the  Incarnation  of 
God  makes  it  possible  for  the  whole  man 
to  join  in  this  imitation.  So  much  for 
the  Flemish  type  of  mysticism.  We 
must  now  pass  to  the  South-German  type. 
Heinrich  Suso,  or  Seuss,*  was,  from 
his  early  training,  and  character,  a  theo- 
logian, quite  different  from  Ruusbroec. 
His  father  was  a  rude  German  knight, 
fond  of  martial  exercises  of  all  kinds, 
and  delighting  in  the  tourney  ;  his  mother 
was  one  of  those  saintly  contemplative 
women  so  often  met  with  in  old  German 
biography.  As  a  boy  Heinrich  was  de- 
voted to  his  mother  ;  and  hers  seems  to 
have  been  the  ruling  influence  in  his  life. 
From  her  he  inherited  his  youthful  pious 
longings,  his  uniform  gentleness,  and  a 
certain  high-minded  delicacy  of  character, 
which  in  after  life  insensibly  charmed 
those  pious  ladies  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  In  his  thirteenth  year  his  pa- 
rents allowed  him  to  enter  the  Domini- 
can convent  in  Constance  ;  from  which 
he  was  sent  by  his  superior  to  Koln,  to 
study  theology  in  the  famous  school 
there.  There  he  studied  Aristotle  and 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  but  soon  began  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  the  mystical 
theologians.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  when 

*  The  principal  works  of  Suso  are  :  —  "Das  Leben 
Heinrich  Seuss' s  von  ihm  selbst  er/.ahlt,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages  (the  English 
translation  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article),  and  is 
still  extensively  read  as  a  devotional  book  by  Roman 
Catholics;  "  Biichlein  von  der  PLwigen  Weisheit ; " 
"  Predigten  ;  "  ''  Preces  horariae  ; "  ''^Officium  Missas 
de  asterna  sapientia."  The  "  Biichlein  von  den  neun 
Felsen,"  commonly  attributed  to  him,  and  usually 
found  in  editions  of  his  collected  works,  was  really 
written  by  Rulmann  Merswin.  The  best  Latin  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Surius.  Jahn's  "  Lese- 
friichte  Altteuscher  Theologie,"  contains  a  selection  cf 
the  more  important  passages  from  the  writings  of 
Suso  translated  into  modern  German,  and  accompanied 
with  valuable  notes,  comparing  his  doctrines  with 
those  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Novalis.  The  best  Ger- 
man edition  of  Suso's  works  is  Diepenbroch's,  to 
wliich  is  prefixed  a  valuable  dissertation  on  mysticism 
by  J.  Gorres. 
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the  news  reached  him  he  again  solemnly 
devoted  himself  to  the  service   of   God, 
and  resolved  to  call  himself  by  his  moth- 
er's name  of  Seuss,  Latinized  into  Suso. 
Shortly  after  his  mother's  death  Eckhart 
came  to  Koln,  and  the  young  Dominican 
student  began  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  famous    vicar-general   of   his    order. 
He  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  disciple, 
and   eagerly  defended  his    master   from 
the    charge  of    heresy,  which    began    at 
that  time    to   be    levelled   against    him. 
When  his  studies  at  Koln  were  ended,  he 
returned   to  his  convent  at    Constance  ; 
and  although  often  absent  on  preaching 
journeys,  continued  to  be  one  of  its  in- 
mates until  his   death.     The   pious   and 
highly  strung  nature  of  Suso  soon  found 
outlet   in    many  and  wonderful   visions, 
which  he  records  in  his  biography.     In 
one  of  these   visions  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  his  heavenly  name  was  Aman- 
dus  ;  and  he  carefully  recorded  the  fact 
in  his  biography,  although  while  alive  he 
kept  it  a  secret  from  all   men.     In  one  of 
his  preaching  tours  he  visited  Strasburg, 
where  he  met  Tauler,  and  was  probably 
introduced  by  him  to  Nicolas  of   Basle, 
and   his  other  spiritual  companions  ;  at 
all  events,  he  soon  after  became  one  of 
the  followers  of   Nicolas,  and  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  "  Friends  of  God," 
and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  them. 
Christina  Ebner,  in   one  of   her   visions, 
saw  his  name  written  on  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  side  by  side  with   Tauler's,   and 
Henry  of  Nordlingen  esteemed  him  as 
one    of   the    holiest   of    men.     Heinrich 
Seuss  was  not  a  man  like  Tauler,  to  rush 
into  the  great  battle  of  life  ;  in  the  con- 
test between  the  people  and  the  Church 
he  took  the  side  of  the  pope,  and  pre- 
ferred a  quiet  conventual  life  to  the  bustle 
of    practical    work    in    perilous    times  ; 
and  yet  his  enthusiastic  nature  could  not 
find  its  outlet   in  that  calm  contempla- 
tion which  had  seemed  the  highest  bles- 
sedness to  Jan  van  Ruusbroec.      Seuss 
longed  to  know  God,  to  behold   Him  as 
He  is,  to  have  living  fellowship  with  Him. 
Solomon's  conception  of  eternal  wisdom 
entranced  him,  he  longed  to  make  such 
wisdom  his  own,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  attempt  to  reach  it.     In  his  convent 
he  had  a  small  chapel,  constructed  for 
his   especial  use,   on  the  walls  of  which 
he  painted   symbolic   representations  of 
the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  around  them 
mystic  sentences  appropriate  to  the  sym- 
bols.    There  he  sat  waiting  for  the  inspi- 
ration which  prompted  him  while  he  com- 
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posed  his  "  Book  on    the    Eternal  Wis- 
dom." 

In  the  way  in  which  Seuss  determined 
to  seek  this   wisdom    we   recognize   the 
workings    of   a  nature    which    combined 
much  of  the  character  of  both  his  father 
and  his  mother.     The  power  and  nobility 
of  suffering  had  always  a  great  attraction 
for   him ;    this    he    doubtless    inherited 
from  the  gentle  and  high-minded    Ger- 
man   lady,  his    mother ;  while    his    fixed 
resolve  to  fight  his  way  through   suffer- 
ing to  the  goal  he    had    set    before  him 
shows  the  indomitable  resolution  of  his 
soldier-father.      Like      Ruusbroec      and 
other    mystics,  Seuss    thought    that  the 
highest   religious    work    was    to    imitate 
Christ,  and  the  one  Christian  duty  was  to 
endeavour  after  a  perfect  imitation  ;  by 
imitating  Christ  men  gradually  approach 
nearer  God  ;  and  when  the  imitation  is 
perfect  they  lose  themselves  with  Christ 
in  God.     If    man  is  an  earthly  creature, 
he  thought,  born  and  reared  in  time,  pent 
within  a  dull  body,  and  enchained  by  all 
manner  of  sensual  lusts,  be  is  neverthe- 
less a  spiritual   nature,  able    to  be   the 
mirror  in   which  God  may  reflect  Him- 
self.    There  is  within  this  body,  and  be- 
neath   those  sense-affections,  a  scintilla^ 
or  fUnklein,  or  spark  of  God's  presence  ; 
and  man  only  fulfils  his  true  destiny  when 
he  follows  that  light  on  until  he  gets  back 
to  the  source  from   which  he   emanated, 
and    returns    to    God,  who  is  his  home. 
But  how  was  this  journey  to  be  accom- 
plished }     Not,  Seuss  thought,  by  the  way 
of  clear  thinking,  or  calm  contemplation  ; 
we  must  follow  the  path  Christ  took,  and 
where  he  trod  there  set  our  steps.     For, 
according  to  him  Christ's  Incarnation  and 
life  on   earth   was  in  a  higher  and   holier 
form    the    very    same   process    as  man's 
birth  into  this  material  universe  ;  just  as 
man  came,  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature, 
out  from   the  divine   presence  into   this 
world   of  bodily    change   and   decay,  so 
came  Christ,  the  brightness  of   the  glory 
of  the   Father,  to  take  to   Himself  man's 
nature,  and  live    man's    life  ;  and  in  the 
way    in   which    Christ    returned    to    the 
Father  men   may  return.     But  our  Lord 
returned  back  again  to  Divinity  by  one 
clearly  marked  road,  by  the  path  of    His 
j  Passion  ;  and    we  must  imitate    Him  in 
j  His  Passion,  if  we  are  to  follow  in  His 
I  footsteps.     It  is  by  bodily  suffering  then, 
[according  to    Seuss,  that  we  are  to  imi- 
1  tate    Christ;    suffering    prolonged    until 
the  body  has  no  longer  power  to  clog  the 
i  soul,  and  the  sensible  no  longer  enthralls 
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the  spiritual.  In  this  way,  just  as  Ruus 
brocc  made  Christ's  Incarnation  the  cen- 
tre of  his  mystical  theology,  the  more 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  Seuss  makes 
Christ's  Passion  the  great  doctrine  in 
theology.  In  this  spiritual  life  of  imita- 
tion of  Christ  Seuss  distinguishes  three 
stages  :  — {i) purgation,  wherein  all  crea- 
ture desires  are  banished  ;  (2)  illiiinina- 
tion,  in  which  the  soul  is  tilled  with  heav- 
enly desires  ;  and  (3)  perfection,  wherein 
the  superior  faculties  of  the  soul  being 
united  to  God,  the  soul  rests  on  God, 
full  of  sublime  contentment,  satisfied 
with  sublime  love,  and  full  of  visions  of 
divine  things.  In  each  of  these  stages 
the  body  may  at  any  time  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  soul  and  its  spiritual  endeav- 
ours ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be  crushed  by 
constant  mortifications  and  penances  ; 
and  Seuss,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  biography, 
was  singularly  skilful  in  inventing  ways 
by  which  to  torture  and  macerate  him- 
self. Thus,  according  to  Seuss,  the  ideal 
religious  life  is  attained  when  the  body 
is  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  soul  is 
able  to  reach  towards  God  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  in  mystic  trances,  day- 
dreams, and  visions  of  the  night  hold 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great 
representatives  of  mysticism  in  the  four- 
teenth century,*  and  it  only  remains  to 
summarize  them,  and  compare  them  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  theol- 
ogy. To  put  the  matter  shortly,  what  the 
mystics  brought  into  mediaeval  theology, 
apart  from  their  merely  Neo-Platonic 
theosophy,  may  be  summed  up  under 
these  heads : — 

1st.  An  intense  individualism,  which 
made  them  look  at  all  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  soul,  and 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  any 
glimpse  of  an  organic  religious  life, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  mechanical  ec- 
clesiasticism,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  the- 
ology, or  in  that  of  a  community  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  and  in  possession  of  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  grace,  the  Word,  sacra- 
ments, and  prayer,  as  in  the  Reformation 
theology,  or  even  in  that  wider  and 
vaguer  sense  of  a  "fellowship  of  senti- 
ment which  creates  a  unity  amongst  all 
educated  men  throughout  Christendom  " 


*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  account 
of  the"Deutsclie  Theologie,"  because  it  really  sum- 
marizes and  presents  in  a  systematic  form  the  results  of 
the  fourteenth  century  mysticism,  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain further  developments  of  any  of  tlie  doctrines  which 
more  immediately  belong  to  the  subject  of  investigation. 


—  the  "  Church  which  has  no  name,"  of 
Prdvost-Paradol,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Dr. 
Rauwenhoff.* 

2nd.  An  over-strained  spiritualism 
which  compelled  them  to  look  on  all 
events  in  history  and  human  life  as 
parables,  and  which  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Scriptures  exhausted 
itself  in  a  meaningless  allegorizing. 

3rd.  The  rejection  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  for  a  theory  of  self-reniincia- 
tion,  or  rather  of  the  renunciation  of  all 
difficulties  and  impediments  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  soul  back  again  into  God. 
The  great  business  of  man,  they  taught, 
was  to  renounce  self,  and  the  one  great 
advantage  which  Christianity  possessed 
over  all  other  religions  was  that  it  alone 
in  the  person  of  Christ  furnished  man 
with  a  model  of  self-renunciation  ;  for  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  mys- 
tical idea  of  an  imitatio  Christi  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  their  theory  of 
self-renunciation.  This  doctrine  assumed 
a  twofold  form,  inasmuch  as  —  (i)  Some 
held  that  self-renunciation  is  perfect  when 
the  soul  attains  to  a  state  of  calm  contem- 
plation, and  when  the  reason  is  purified 
from  all  sensible  and  other  hindrances. 
This  may  be  called  the  rationalistic 
mysticism.  In  its  theory  of  an  imitatio 
Christi,  Christ  is  the  ideal  7nan,  who  can 
be  imitated  because  He  is  man,  and  its 
central  doctrine  is  the  dogma  of  the  In- 
carnation. (2)  Some  held  that  self-renun- 
ciation is  perfect  when  the  soul  attains  to 
a  state  of  enthusiastic  vision,  and  when 
it  has  triumphed  over  the  body,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  emacia- 
tion and  maceration.  This  may  be  called 
the  enthusiastic  mysticism.  In  its  theory 
of  an  imitatio  Christi,  Christ  is  the  ideal 
sufferer,  who  can  be  imitated  because  He 
brought  His  body  into  subjection,  and 
its  central  doctrine  is  the  dogma  of  the 
Passion. 

4th.  The  doctrine  of  private  inspira- 
tion, which  means,  not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  coming  from  without  into  the  soul 
of  the  individual  believer  fills  it  with  the 
presence  of  God,  and  so  enables  him,  as 
it  enables  all  other  believers,  to  know  the 
things  of  God,  but  rather  that  there  is 
within  each  man  a  spark  of  the  divine 
presence  which,  if  not  hindered  by  the 
blinding  influences  of  sense,  will  reveal 
to  the  individual  believer  in  its  own  way 

*  This  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  has 
been  most  fully  elaborated  by  the  Leyden  School  of 
Theologians.  Cyi,  among  other  articles,  "Theologisch 
Tijdschrift"  for  Nov.,  1872,  Art.  I.  De  Kerk  van 
Schotland. 
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what  is  divinely  true,  and  will  interpret 
for  him  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  his 
circumstances  and  needs  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  things. 

5th.  Lastly,  a  total  neglect  of  the  his- 
torical element  in  religion,  in  revelation, 
in  theology,  and  even  in  human  life. 
This  last  element  in  mysticism  is  perhaps 
only  the  negative  side  of  the  one  first 
mentioned,  for  an  intense  individualism 
implies  a  neglect  of,  and  contempt  for, 
that  intermingling  association  and  con- 
tinuity of  individual  interests  and  aims 
which  make  up  the  organic  whole  of  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
deserve  special  mention. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  historical  position  of 
mystics  led  them  to  adopt  these  doctrines, 
but  this  explantion  only  removes  them 
further  from  any  relation  to  the  Refor- 
mation. It  may  be  shown,  I  think,  that 
mysticism  has  always  its  birth  in  a  time 
of  disorder  and  contest,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  a  time  when  there  is  a  violent 
conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers.  This  was  the  case  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  a  preeminent  manner 
with  the  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  arose  and  ran  its  full  course 
during  the  stormiest  period  of  mediaeval 
history.  The  great  strife  between  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  had  been  going  on  for 
long,  had  reached  its  height  in  the  con- 
test between  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Pope 
John  XXII.  and  his  successors,  Benedict 
XII.  and  Clement  VI.  The  twin  powers 
in  Europe  which  had  so  long  grown 
together  mutually  supporting  and  pro- 
tecting each  other,  the  representatives  of 
civil  government  and  religious  authority, 
the  embodiments  of  material  and  spiritual 
order  and  well-being,  were  now  divorced 
from  each  other,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
conflict  which  could  only  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  one  or  both.  Earnest,  pious, 
and  right-minded  men  were  often  fain  to 
turn  their  eyes  away  from  the  weltering 
nightmare  of  external  history.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  they  looked  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  Europe,  had 
become  scarcely  more  than  a  name,  and 
every  election  of  an  emperor  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  renewal  of  the  most  deadly 
disorder.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
once  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  holy 
and  of  good  report,  the  avowed  peace- 
maker, the  defender  of  the  oppressed, 
the  denouncer  of  wrong-doing,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
and   the  realization  of    moral  force  and 


spiritual  power  stronger  than  mere  brute 
strength,  had  now  become  a  temporal 
power,  which  directed  the  movements  of 
armies  and  threatened  the  liberties  of 
nations.  The  empire  had  lost  its  power 
to  rule,  the  Church  had  lost  its  spiritual 
character  ;  and  European  history  to  the 
eyes  of  contemporaries  must  have  been 
like  a  horrible  vision  of  dreadful  unreal- 
ities. To  what  were  earnest-minded 
spiritual  men  to  turn  their  eyes.?  It  re- 
quired greater  penetration  than  those 
mystics  possessed  to  separate  the  true 
course  of  the  development  of  Church  and 
State  from  the  confused  turmoil  on  the 
surface  of  history,  and  to  discern  in  the 
present  chaos  of  misrule  the  convulsive 
throes  ushering  in  a  new  national  and  a 
new  ecclesiastical  life.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  new  national  life  of  Europe  was  ap- 
pearing, and  that  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire was  already  being  supplanted  by  a 
confederation  of  nations  ;  but  those  mys- 
tics lived  too  soon  to  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  all  this.  They  could  scarcely  appre 
ciate  the  new  political  order  which  was 
beginning  to  emerge,  still  less  could  they 
take  the  birth  of  this  new  national  life  as. 
a  prophecy  of  the  incoming  of  a  new  life 
for  the  Church.  They  could  not  see  that 
when  the  incubus  of  a  central  power,  • 
whose  action  was  purely  mechanical  and 
destructive  to  living  national  strength, 
was  removed,  a  new  orderly  national  life 
which  was  now  struggling  into  existence 
would  speedily  show  itself  in  all  its 
strength  ;  still  less  could  they  see  in  the 
birth  of  European  nations  the  prophecy 
of  the  birth  of  national  Churches  and  a 
new  churchly  life.  They  lived  too  soon 
for  this  ;  they  were  between  the  darkness 
and  the  day,  and  the  shadows  were  still 
upon  them.  What  they  saw  was  the  de- 
cay of  all  external  force  whether  in  State  or 
Church.  What  could  they  do,  but  shut 
their  eyes  on  all  outside  things,  like  the  old 
stoics,  and  seek  within  themselves,  within 
the  empire  of  their  own  souls,  for  that  con- 
solation they  sorely  needed.  Hence  came 
their  intense  individualism,  and  hence 
their  despisal  of  organic  Christianity  in  any 
form,  and  their  contempt  for  any  external 
means  to  holiness.  They  felt  themselves 
alone  in  the  world,  and  they  set  themselves 
to  make  the  best  of  their  solitude.  If  every 
external  basis  and  support  for  govern- 
ment and  religion  has  given  way,  they 
said,  we  have,  at  least,  ourselves  left  us  ; 
within  the  circle  of  our  own  thoughts  we 
have  enough  to  content  us  ;  there,  if  we 
only  seek  it,  we  can  find  order  and  peace, 
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and  holy  quiet.  The  very  causes  which 
compelled  the  stoic  to  betake  himself  to 
his  ideal  of  a  wise  man,  who  is  self-suf- 
ficient within  himself,  and  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  universe  where  disorder 
reigned,  begat  the  individualism  of  the 
mystic,  and  thus  the  paradoxes  of  the 
stoic  and  the  allegorizing  tendencies  of 
the  mystic  spring  from  the  same  source. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  this  comparison 
between  the  mystics  and  the  stoics,  re- 
fers to  one  point  only  in  the  doctrines  of 
each  —  the  individualism  which  made 
them  turn  from  external  fact  to  inward 
idea.  On  all  other  points  save  this  no 
comparison  is  possible.  For  there  is 
pervading  the  whole  of  the  mystical  the- 
ology an  intense  and  devout  spirituality, 
which  marks  it  off  from  any  pagan  phil- 
osophy, however  refined.  "  There  is 
nothing,"  as  Dorner  says,  "  more  cliarac- 
teristic  of  mysticism  than  that  it  will  not 
stop  short  at  the  means,  but  seeks  com- 
munion with  God  Himself  —  contact  of 
the  soul  with  Him.  The  sensible  tangi- 
bleness  of  divine  ordinances  does  not 
satisfy  it ;  it  seeks  the  spiritual  certainty 
of  God,  its  salvation,  through  the  present 
living  God,  not  merely  through  past  ac- 
tions which  may  have  become  mere  sym- 
bols of  His  presence  ;  it  seeks  that  the 
soul  may,  above  all,  rejoice  in  its  God." 
But  the  point  here  insisted  on  is,  that  the 
same  circumstances  which  made  the  stoics 
betake  themselves  to  an  ideal  life,  instead 
of  actively  helping  to  make  real  life  better 
than  it  was,  led  the  mystics  to  seek  this 
near  and  intimate  fellowship  with  God  by 
one  particular  way  —  by  despising  all  ex- 
ternal aid  as  mechanical,  and,  therefore, 
unspiritual,  and  seeking  that  help  alone 
which  was  to  be  found  within  their  own 
individual  souls. 

Nowhere  is  this  seen  better  than  in  the 
way,  to  select  one  instance,  in  which  the 
mystics  treat  what  must  ever  be  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  every  theology  —  the  idea  of 
atonement.  They  rejected  the  old  Catho- 
lic theory  as  too  mechanical  and  external, 
but  they  could  not  conceive  of  any  theory 
which,  while  it  was  spiritual,  was  yet  exter- 
nal and  objective,  and  so  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  frame  any  such  theory  ;  their  idea 
of  atonement  could  have  no  basis  out- 
side the  individual  soul,  whether  of  his- 
torical fact  or  external  ordinance.  And 
so,  in  their  hands,  the  theory  of  atone- 
ment became  a  doctrine  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, or  a  statement  of  the  means  by 
which  all  the  impediments  lying  between 
the  inmost  core  of  the  human  soul,  and 
God,  its   Maker,  may  be  removed.     No 


doubt  the  mystics  aimed  at  a  nearness  to 
God  ;  no  doubt  they  felt  that  the  one  su- 
preme moment  in  each  one's  life  was  that 
in  which  all  else  fading  behind  it,  the 
man  is  conscious  of  two  things  only,  God 
the  Almighty,  and  himself  in  His  pres- 
ence ;  but  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  such 
a  standing,  and  its  action  when  there,  are 
not  described  in  the  same  way  by  the 
mystic  and  by  the  Reformation  theo- 
logian. The  mystic,  keeping  within  the 
circle  of  the  soul,  shows  how  the  perturb- 
ing and  distracting  and  blinding  affec- 
tions of  sense  may  be  removed  until  the 
inmost  essence  of  the  soul,  the  scintilla^ 
or  spark  of  the  divine  presence,  is  face  to 
face  with  the  brightness  from  whence  it 
emanated  ;  the  Reformation  theologian, 
going  beyond  man  and  his  helplessness 
in  things  spiritual,  describes  the  awaken- 
ing, enlightening,  and  guiding  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystic,  keeping 
within  the  circle  of  the  soul,  shows  how 
the  scintilla^  or  spark  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence within  man,  when  once  brought  face 
to  face  with  God,  who  is  its  home,  seeks 
to  lose  itself  again  in  that  brightness  by 
renouncing  all  individuality,  as  the  wave 
does  when  it  sinks  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  ;  the  Reformation  theologian  again 
going  beyond  man,  describes  how  man, 
brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  seeks 
to  have  fellowship  with  Him  by  renoun- 
cing all  merit  of  his  own,  in  order  to  rest 
on  the  merit  of  the  Christ  of  this  God  in 
whose  presence  he  is  ;  or,  as  Ritschl 
says,  "  The  problem  of  the  mystic  is  how 
to  get  rid  of  his  individuality,  as  created, 
in  order  to  attain  union  with  God  and 
absorption  into  His  Being.  And  this  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Reformation  prob- 
lem how  to  remove  one's  own  merit,  in 
order  to  gain  by  confidence  in  Christ's 
merit  a  standing  before  God  and  peace  of 
conscience,  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  sin." 
The  religious  task  of  the  mystic  is  based 
upon  a  comparison,  not  between  sinner 
and  lawgiver,  but  between  creature  and 
Creator,  and  designs  to  do  away  with  the 
distance  which  the  fact  of  creation  estab- 
lishes between  the  two;  and  the  whole 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  are  to  be  found  within  the  circle  oi 
man's  being,  and  need  not  be  sought 
for  in  external  ordinance  or  event  of  his-- 
tory.* 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  many  of  the  mystici- 
set  great  store  by  the  sacraments,  and  especially  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper ;  and  that  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  Ifcnefits  flowing  from  thenj 
there  is  a  recognition  of  a  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
which  presupposes  tlie  historical  death  of  Christ,  the 
necessity  of  an  objective  ordinance,  and  of  an  exteraal 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an  indi- 
vidualist theology  of  this  kind  tended  to 
destroy  the  old  Catholic  Church  ;  its  one 
tendency,  as  regards  that  Church,  was  to 
disintegrate  it  and  break  it  up  into  a 
mass  of  isolated  individual  worshippers, 
without  organic  coherence  of  any  kind. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
men  like  Dorner  and  Ullmann  can  see  in 
mysticism  a  positive  element  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Reformation  ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  Luther  had  never  asserted, 
with  all  the  strength  of  utterance  for 
which  he  is  famous,  that,  next  to  the 
Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  he  was  indebted 
for  most  of  what  he  knew  about  "  God, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things,"  to  that 
"noble  little  book,"  the  "  Deutsche  The- 
ologie,"  we  should  not  have  heard  so 
much  about  the  intimate  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  mediaeval  mystics 
and  the  Reformation  theology.  Luther, 
undoubtedly  and  deservedly,  held  the 
"  Deutsche  Theologie  "  in  high  estima- 
tion. He  caused  the  book  to  be  repub- 
lished, giving  it  a  new  title,  and  intro- 
duced it  with  a  characteristic  preface  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  scien- 
tific accuracy  to  Luther's  statement  of 
the  effect  of  this  book  upon  him.  No 
one  asserts  that  Occam,  Gabriel  Biel,  or 
Peter  d'Ailly  were  reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  or  that  their  theology  con- 
tained in  embryo  the  Reformation  doc- 
trine ;  and  yet,  though  the  fact  has  been 
too  often  overlooked,  Luther  was  never 
weary  of  praising  Occam,  and  called  him 
constantly  "  mein  lieber  Meister,"  while 
he  so  highly  esteemed  the  writings  of 
Biel  and  d'Ailly,  that  his  biographers 
assure  us  he  had  by  heart  the  whole  of 
the  bulky  volumes  which  contain  them. 
Luther's  statement  was  just  what  a  great- 
hearted grateful  man,  like  Luther,  would 
say  about  any  book  or  man  who  had  taught 
him  a  great  deal  and  done  him  good.  And 
Dorner  has  fallen  into  the  grave  misap- 
prehension of  taking  Luther's  declaration 
as  a  careful  historical  account  of  the  gen- 
esis of  his  opinions.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  it  to  have  been  a  fact  that 
Luther's  theology,  and,  therefore,  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation,  had  its 
source  in  the  "  Deutsche  Theologie,"  and 
in  mediaeval  mysticism,  and  that  all  that 
remained  for  him,  or  any  critic,  was  to 

ecclesiastical  organization ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  very 
little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  what  the  mystics  say 
about  the  sacraments.  Their  utterances  on  this  point 
arc  generally  vague  and  often  contradictory,  and  the 
most  common  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
sacraments  were  eminently  useful  only  while  men  lived 
the  external  or  imperfect  Christian  life. 


explain  or  account  for  the  fact.  In  our 
opinion  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
show  any  very  thorough -going  connec- 
tion between  two  tendencies  so  unlike. 
The  leaders  of  the  Reformation  certainly 
sought  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  ex- 
ternality and  mechanical  routine  of  cere- 
mony which  the  old  Catholic  Church 
placed  between  the  worshipper  and  God, 
and  they  longed  for  a  near  approach  to 
God  Himself,  as  much  as  did  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  mystical  school ;  but  they 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  mechanical,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  the  objective  or 
historical  in  worship  and  theology.  The 
main  conception  with  the  Reformation 
theologians  was  not  individualist  ;  they 
had  ever  in  view  a  Church  —  a  commu- 
nity of  believers  —  not  single,  solitary 
worshippers.  The  principle  of  the  Re- 
formers was  not  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  but  the  responsibility  of  private 
judgment,  a  social  and  not  an  individual 
idea.  They  aimed  at  the  reformation, 
not  the  disintegration,  of  the  Church. 
Their  idea  was,  that  the  organic  undy- 
ing Church  of  God  had  for  a  period  been 
enslaved  by  an  anti-Christian  hierarchy, 
who  had  usurped  the  name  and  functions 
which  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  of  God,  who,  taught  and  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  in  possession 
of  the  Word  and  sacraments.  The  duty 
of  every  earnest  Christian,  they  held,  was 
to  get  rid  of  this  incubus,  which  preyed 
on  and  concealed  under  its  hideous  shade 
the  true  historical  church  of  God,  and 
help  to  bring  it  back  to  its  old  form  and 
standing,  as  the  Jewish  nation  was 
brought  back  from  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon ;  for  this  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  title  of  Luther's  great  polemical  tract 
—  "The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Church  of  God." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Reformation 
theology  was  not  the  intense  individualism 
of  the  mystics,  but  a  faith  as  intense  in 
the  community  of  the  faithful,  an  earnest 
belief  in  the  common  life  of  believers  in 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  a  commonwealth 
of  believers  which  was  so  true  and  real 
and  abiding  that  it  did  not  need  that  out- 
ward mechanism  which  formed  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  the  old  Catholic 
Church.  If  the  external  and  mechanical 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  Church,  and  its 
seemingly  hopeless  break-down,  caused 
the  mystics  to  despair  of  a  common- 
wealth of  believers,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a  despairing  individualism,  it 
forced  the  Reformation  theologians  to 
penetrate  bene'ath  the  surface  of  events, 
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and  discern  under  the  changing,  tossing! 
surface  stream,  the  steady,  strong  and 
silent  rush  of  the  great  tide  beneath,  and 
so  led  them  to  exchange  a  mechanical 
for  a  spiritual,  yet  no  less  real  and  objec- 
tive, Catholicity.  The  one  aim  of  Re- 
formation theology  was  to  preserve  the 
communal  or  churchly  life  of  the  believer, 
and  yet  do  away  with  that  external  and 
mechanical  structure  which  had  proved 
such  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  well-being. 
It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  purpose 
to  show  how  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  and 
yet  real  objectivity  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  Reformation  theology,  and  how  it 
led  its  theologians  to  their  ideas  of  the 
historical  character  of  revelation,  of  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  Church  ;  how  it  led  to  a  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  his- 
torical, to  a  spiritual  but  objective  theory 
of  justification,  and  to  the  scientific  study 
of  Church  history.  Still  less  is  it  my 
purpose  to  discuss  how  far  the  actual 
doctrines  of  that  theology  succeeded  or 
failed  in  embodying  their  fundamental 
ideas.  My  intention  has  only  been  to 
point  out  the  irreconcilable  and  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  theology 
of  the  mystics  and  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation. 

Mysticism,  with  its  hopelessness  of  all 
organic  life  and  its  weak  impulse  to  soli- 
tary individualism,  is  at  best,  even  with  all 
its  excellencies,  a  theology  of  despair  ; 
the  past  is  all  disappointment,  and,  as  for 
the  future,  it  has  none.  The  theology  of 
the  Reformation,  with  its  hopeful  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  organic  life  of  the  faith- 
ful deep  down  beneath  the  surface  disin- 
tegration, and  its  strong  impulse  to  histor- 
ical theology  and  a  new  Church  life,  was, 
with  all  its 'faults,  a  theology  of  hope  ; 
the  past  was  full  of  encouragement,  even 
at  its  darkest  periods,  and  the  future  was 
its  own. 

Mysticism  can  never  yield  more  than  it 
expects  to  gain.  Every  mystic,  in  theory 
at  least  (for  most  of  the  mystics  were 
nobler  in  their  lives  than  in  their  doc- 
trines), lived  in  himself  for  himself ; 
and  all  that  others  can  gain  from  mysti- 
cism is  the  quickening  of  the  individual 
heart,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  indi- 
vidual resolve,  and  the  soothing  of  the 
individual  sorrow.  It  can  never  lead  to  a 
great  awakening  of  the  common  religious 
life,  and  can  never  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  permanent  impulse  in  theology.  It  has 
reappeared  again  and  again  in  all  the 
various  brancliesof  the  Cliristian  Church, 
always  concealing  in  the  first  rush  of  i.s 


strength  the  same  fundamental  weak- 
nesses, and  always  carrying  within  it  the 
same  seeds  of  failure  and  decay.  Mysti- 
cism has  never  been  a/^rw^;/^;// influence 
within  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  never 
can  be.  Its  contempt  for  the  historical 
brings  with  it  its  own  punishment.  They 
who  know  not  the  divine  meaning  of  his- 
tory can  never  make  history,  whether  of 
nations  or  creeds  ;  and  each  new  sect  of 
mystics  perishes,  it  may  be  much  regret- 
ted, but  little  missed,  by  the  age  in  which 
it  has  suddenly  bloomed,  come  to  fruition, 
and  died. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
THE  STORY  OF   VALENTINE;  AND   HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Valentine,  poor  boy,  was  in  his  room 
dressing  for  dinner,  fearing  and  knowing 
nothing  of  all  that  was  happening,  when 
Violet  made  that  hapless  visit  to  throw 
herself  on  Lady  Eskside's  mercy.  He 
was  whistling  softly  before  his  glass, 
tying  his  necktie  and  chafing  at  the 
thought  that  to-morrow  must  again  be  a 
blank  day  on  which  he  could  not  see  her 
—  and  that  only  after  the  election  could 
everything  be  settled.  He  was  uneasy 
and  restless,  he  did  not  know  why,  with 
a  sensation  of  something  in  the  air  which 
he  did  not  understand,  but  which  made 
him  by  moments  vaguely  unhappy.  When 
he  began  to  dress  he  had  seen  from  his 
window,  or  thought  he  saw,  old  Jean  Mof- 
fatt,  with  a  huge  umbrella,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  path  which  led  into  the 
woods,  and  had  sent  down  his  man  in  great 
eagerness  to  ask  if  any  note  had  come  for 
him,  thinking  the  old  woman  might  have 
been  Love's  messenger  for  lack  of  abet- 
ter. But  there  was  no  note,  and  Val  con- 
soled himself,  in  that  delicious  sense  of 
the  poetic  elevation  of  being  in  love  which 
is  so  sweet  to  girls  and  boys,  with  thinking 
that  his  Violet  was  so  much  the  centre  of 
his  thoughts  as  to  throw  her  sweet  shadow 
upon  everything.  Few  people  fully  esti- 
mate the  happiness  of  a  young  lover  even 
when  separated  from  the  beloved  object, 
in  being  able  to  make  such  delightful  re- 
flections. Val  dressed  and  came  down 
stairs  all  unconscious  of  what  it  was 
which  had  made  the  rain  beat  in  upon 
the  carpet  in  the  drawing-room.  "  Why, 
you  must  have  had  the  windows  open  ! 
What  an  idea  in  such  a  night  —  with  the 
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wind  due  west  ! "  he  said.  But  even 
Mary,  though  she  gave  him  a  warning 
look  vvhicli  he  could  not  understand,  said 
nothing  to  him  ;  and  dinner  passed  off  as 
usual,  though  somehow  more  quietly. 
Lord  Eskside  was  tired  —  worn  out  with 
his  long  day's  work.  "And  I  am  tired 
too,"  said  my  lady  ;  "  it  is  the  weather,  I 
suppose.  I  think  we  should  all  go  early 
to  bed,  to  be  fresh  for  to-morrow." 
When  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone,  the 
old  lord  called  Val  to  him.  "  We  will 
take  our  wine  in  the  library;  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you,  ray  boy,"  he 
said,  leading  the  way  into  his  own  par- 
ticular retirement.  And  then  the  worst 
moment  of  Val's  life  came  to  him  un- 
awares. He  felt  already  that  there  was 
something  to  be  revealed,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  entered  the  room  in  which  he 
had  always  received  his  admonitions 
when  a  child,  and  which  was  associated 
to  him  —  but  up  to  this  time  how  lightly  ! 
—  with  all  the  clouds  and  shadows  of  his 
early  life. 

"Sit  down  here,  Val,"  said  the  old 
lord.  "  You  must  pluck  up  a  heart,  for 
there's  something  unpleasant  coming. 
Not  of  any  consequence,  or  that  can  af- 
fect you  seriously  —  but  very  unpleasant. 
Val,  in  every  election  there's  things  of 
this  kind,"  he  continued,  slowly  unfold- 
ing a  paper.  "  I've  seen  a  great  deal 
worse.  I've  seen  ill  deeds,  that  a  man 
had  forgotten  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
raked  up  to  bring  shame  on  his  grey 
hairs.  Thank  God,  there's  nothing  of 
that  kind  possible  with  you  !  But  it's 
unpleasant  enough,  unpleasant  enough." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  tell  me  what 
it  is  at  once  !  Don't  keep  me  in  this 
suspense." 

"  Val,"  said  the  old  lord,  almost  stern- 
ly, "  no  passion,  sir  !  none  of  your  out- 
bursts !  I'll  almost  think  it's  true,  and 
that  you're  not  of  my  race,  if  you  cannot 
set  your  teeth  and  bear  it  like  a  man." 

After  this  adjuration,  which  was  very 
necessary,  I  think  Val  would  have  let 
himself  be  torn  to  pieces  sooner  than 
"give  way."  He  read  the  paper  in  the 
dim  library,  lighted  only  round  the  table 
at  which  they  sat,  the  wall  all  dark  with 
books,  the  dark  curtains  drawn  over  the 
windows,  the  fire  without  a  glimmer  in  it. 
Lord  Eskside  sat  watching  the  lad  from 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  So  far  as 
he  was  himself  concerned,  the  old  lord 
had  worn  out  all  capacity  of  feeling  in 
the  work  he  had  gone  through  that  day. 
He  had  revealed  to  his   friends,  in   full 


detail,  what  he  considered  as  the  shame] 
of  his  family,  and  had  done  it  like  aj 
stoic,  without  showing  any  emotion 
but  now  he  watched  Val,  tender  as  a' 
mother  over  her  baby,  following  the 
boy's  eyes  from  line  to  line,  his  starts  of 
indignation  and  pain,  the  furious  colour 
that  came  over  his  face,  the  quick-drawn 
panting  breath  which  showed  the  im- 
mense constraint  he  put  on  himself. 
Lord  Eskside  put  out  his  hand  once  or 
twice,  and  laid  it  on  Val's  arm  with  an 
instinctive  caress,  which  from  him  was 
more  than  an  embrace  would  have  been 
from  another.  Val  took  a  long  time  to 
read  it,  for  the  struggle  was  hard  ;  not 
that  the  sense  of  it  did  not  flash  into  his 
mind  almost  in  a  moment,  with  all  those 
curious  sensations  of  familiarity  —  as  if 
it  had  happened  before,  or  as  if  we  had 
known  and  expected  it  all  our  lives  — 
which  so  often  attend  a  great  event. 
When  he  laid  it  down  at  last,  he  turned 
to  his  grandfather,  his  face  partially  dis- 
torted by  that  strange  dilation  of  sup- 
pressed pain  which  seems  to  change 
every  line  of  the  countenance.  "  This, 
then,  I  suppose,  was  what  my  father 
meant,"  he  said. 


Your    father ! 


Did  he  warn 


vou 


What    did    he    say  ? 
Val,  I  would  not  be 


hard  upon  your  father,  but  we  are  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind,  you  and  me,  for  the 
wind  he  has  sown." 

"  He  told  me  that  all  a  man's  antece- 
dents, all  the  secrets  of  his  life,  were 
raked  up.  He  should  have  said,  the  se- 
crets of  other  people's  lives,"  said  Val, 
with  a  short  and  bitter  laugh.  Then  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  I  suppose  it 
is  all  true." 

"All  true  to  the  facts,  that  is  the  devil- 
ishness  of  it.  Val,  can  your  recollection 
carrv  you  further  back  than  your  coming 
here?" 

Val  shook  his  head.  A  deep,  hot, 
crimson  flush  covered  his  face.  How 
could  he  put  into  shape  the  vague  remi- 
niscences as  of  a  dream  — of  childish  wan- 
derings, sports,  and  troubles  ?  He  recol- 
lected nothing  that  could  be  put  into 
words,  and  yet  something  like  the  con- 
fused images  of  a  dream. ' 

"  Is  she  living  still  —  my  mother  ?  "  he 
said,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  For  all  we  know,"  said  Lord  Eskside. 
"  If  she  was  dead,  I  think  we  must  have 
heard  somehow.  I  have  often  thought 
you  ought  to  be  told,  Val.  God  knows, 
many  a  hard  hour's  thinking  it's  given 
me.  '  You  had  a  brother,  too.     Probably 
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he  is  dead  long  ago  ;  for  children  die,  I 
hear,  like  sheep,  with  all  the  exposure  of 
that  wild  life." 

Val  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself. 
His  brother  had  faded  away  altogether 
out  of  his  recollection,  and  he  felt  but 
little  interest  in  the  suggestion  of  him. 
No  doubt  he  must  be  dead  long  ago. 
Val  could  not  realize  himself  in  such  a 
relationship.  It  was  impossible.  He 
escaped  from  the  thought  of  it.  The 
thought  of  a  mother,  and  such  a  mother, 
was  sufficiently  bewildering  and  painful. 

"  But  there  is  time  enough  for  consid- 
ering this  part  of  the  subject,"  said  the 
old  lord.  "  In  the  mean  time,  Val,  I've 
been  at  Castleton,  working  hard  all  day. 
1  have  seen  almost  everybody  it  was  im- 
portant to  see." 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  me  with  you  ? 
If  I  had  but  known " 

"  It  was  better  you  should  not  know. 
I  did  better  without  you.  They  all  know 
the  true  state  of  the  case  now  —  and  you 
are  prepared  to  meet  them.  And,  Val,  I 
may  say  to  you,  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  saying  it  to  them  —  that  though 
that  devilish  paper  is  true  enough,  I  am 
as  sure  you  are  my  son  Richard's  son,  as 
if  you  had  never  left  my  sight  since  the 
day  you  were  born." 

Val  looked  at  him  with  hasty  surprise. 
The  tears  came  in  a  rush  to  the  young 
man's  eyes.  "  Do  you  need  to  tell  me 
this,  grandfather  ?  "  he  cried  piteously, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
All  that  he  had  read  had  not  made  his 
position  real  to  him,  like  those  words 
from  the  old  man,  whom  he  had  so  con- 
fidently laid  claim  to  all  his  life. 

"No,  no,  no!  I  was  wrong  — 
me,"  cried  the  old  lord.  "But  come, 
Val,"  he  added  quickly  ;  "we  must  meet 
this  difficulty  with  our  best  courage.  We 
must  not  allow  it  to  weigh  us  down. 
When  you  face  the  public  to-morrow, 
there  must  be  no  sign  either  of  depres- 
sion or  of  passion.  You  must  keep  steady 
—  as  steady  as  you  were  before  you  knew 
a  word  of  it  —  and  confident  as  at  the 
nomination  ;  there  must  be  no  change. 
Can  you  trust  yourself  to  meet  your 
enemies  so  ?     It  is  the  only  way." 

The  lad  put  his  hand  into  the  old 
man's  and  grasped  it,  crushing  the  fee- 
ble fingers.  "  I  will,"  he  said,  setting 
his  teeth.  This  was  almost  all  that  was 
said  between  them,  \yhen  they  parted 
for  the  night,  the  old  lord  took  him  by 
the  shoulders,  shaking  him,  as  he  pre- 
tended. This  gentle  violence  was  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  tenderness  of 


forgive 


which,  in  his  old-fashioned  reserve,  he 
was  capable.  "  Go  to  your  bed,  my  boy, 
and  rest  well  before  to-morrow's  trial,"  he 
said. 

All  this  time  there  had  not  been  a 
word  said  about  the  author  of  the 
placard  which,  next  morning  as  they 
drove  into  Castleton,  was  to  be  seen  on 
every  wall,  in  every  village,  near  every 
house  they  passed.  Valentine  recog- 
nized, with  a  heightened  colour,  the  first 
copy  of  it  he  saw,  but  said  not  a  word, 
restraining  himself,  and  turning  his  eyes 
away.  In  Castleton  the  whole  town  was 
placarded  with  it,  and  the  streets  brim- 
ming over  with  excitement.  Wherever 
the  carriage  passed  with  its  four  horses, 
the  groups  which  were  gathered  round, 
reading  it,  would  stop,  and  pause,  and 
turn  to  gaze  at  the  handsome  young  fel- 
low, the  very  flower  of  the  county,  who 
yet  might  not  be  Mr.  Ross  after  all,  but 
only  some  chance  child  —  a  vagrant  of 
the  street.  Valentine  did  all  that  man 
could  do  to  banish  from  his  face  every 
appearance  of  knowing  what  these  looks 
meant,  or  of  being  affected  by  them  ; 
but  how  hard  it  is  to  do  this  with  the 
certainty  that  everybody  around  you 
knows  that  you  know  !  He  made  a  brave 
stand  ;  he  smiled  and  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple he  knew,  and  spoke  here  and  there 
a  cheerful  word,  restraining  his  sense  of 
shame,  his  wounded  pride,  the  horror  in 
his  mind,  with  a  strong  hand.  But  his 
young  face  had  lost  its  glow  of  healthful 
colour,  the  circles  of  his  eyes  seemed 
somehow  expanded,  and  his  nostrils 
quivered  and  dilated  like  those  of  a  high- 
bred horse  at  a  moment  of  excitement. 
The  effect  upon  his  face  was  curious, 
giving  it  a  certain  elevation  of  meaning 
and  power  —  but  it  was  the  power  of 
nature  at  its  utmost  strain,  so  quivering 
with  the  tension  that  one  pull  tighter  of 
the  curb,  one  step  further,  might  burst 
the  bond  altogether.  The  polling  had 
already  begun  when  they  reached  Castle- 
ton, but  the  voters  in  the  Ross  interest 
flagged  —  nobody  could  tell  how.  Mr. 
Seisin's  name  was  above  that  of  Val 
when  the  state  of  the  poll  was  published. 
This,  exerybody  said,  told  for  nothing  ; 
for,  as  it  was  well  known,  Mr.  Seisin  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  His  sup- 
porters had  been  probably  polled  at  once, 
to  strike  a  bold  key-note,  and  prove  that 
there  were  still  possibilities,  even  in  Esk- 
shire,  for  the  Liberal  party.  It  told  for 
nothing,  they  all  said  to  each  other,  sur- 
rounding Lord  Eskside,  who  sat,  some- 
what grim  and  silent,  in  the  committee- 
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room  ;  but  the  men  there  assembled, 
though  stanch  as  partisans  could  be, 
undeniably  grew  anxious  as  the  moments 
went  on.  It  was  impossible  there  to 
ignore  the  attack,  which  had  never  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  his  family  to  Valen- 
tine except  on  the  previous  night,  when 
he  was  told  of  it  solemnly.  Here  it  was 
of  course  the    chief   subject    of    discus 


this  was  over,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
between  hers.  "  Never  fear,  grandma," 
he  said,  smiling  at  her  dimly,  as  if  from 
the  midst  of  a  dream.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said  ;  and  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  words,  he  did  not  believe 
them.  The  young  man  gave  a  glance 
across  at  the  other  window,  but  Violet 
was  not  there,  which  was  a  kind  of  vague 


sion  ;  and  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  [consolation    to   him.     He    held    the   old 

lady's  hand,  and  tried  to  smile  and  talk, 
and  encourage  her,  without  the  least  idea 
what  he  said. 

At  that  moment  the  tide  turned.  The 
impatient  little  rattle  of  a  small  pony- 
carriage  came  up  the  long  street,  heard 
rattling  over  every  particular  stone  all 
the  way  up,  so  great  was  the  stillness  of 


talk,  he  had  to  hear  it  referred  to  with 
out  flinching.  "Depend  upon  it,"  said 
Sir  John,  "it's  a  sign  of  weakness;  it 
is  an  expedient  of  despair.  They  know 
their  cause  is  desperate,  and  they  don't 
mind  what  they  say."  But  reassuring  as 
this  was,  a  cold  shiver  of  alarm  began  to 
run  through  the  party.  One  man  stole 
out  after  another  to  see  what  news  there 
was,  to  send  off  messengers  hither  and 
thither.  The  country  was  stanch; — of 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Nothing 
would  induce  the  Eskside  men  to  give 
their  votes  to  Mr.  Seisin  ;  but  their 
minds  might  have  been  so  affected  by 
this  sudden  assault,  coming  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  there  was  no  time 
to  contradict  it,  that,  bewildered  and  un- 
certain, they  might  refrain  from  voting 
at  all.  ' 

Twelve  o'clock  !  The  business  of  the 
election  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  pause. 
One  individual  now  and  then  came  up  to 
the  polling-booths.  Already  a  great  yel- 
low placard,  "  What  has  become  of  the 
Tory  voters  ?  "  had  flashed  out  upon  the 
walls.  A  dramatic  pause  fell  into  the 
midst  of  the  excitement.  The  people  of 
Castleton  looked  on  curiously,  as  if  they 
had  been  at  a  play.  Even  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  slackened  —  almost  disap- 
peared. When  Valentine  walked  up  the 
High  Street  to  speak  to  Lady  Eskside, 
who  sat  trembling  and  pale  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  Duke's  Head,  looking  on,  he 
was  taken  no  more  notice  of  than  on  the 
most  ordinary  occasion.  For  one  thing, 
a  smart  shower  had  come  on,  and  the 
idlers  had  taken  refuge  under  the  porches 
of  the  houses,  and  at  the  shop-doors, 
where  they  gazed  at  him  calmly,  without 
a  cheer,  without  a  salutation.  Lady  Esk- 
side, looking  out  of  the  window,  watched 
all  this  with  an  aching  heart.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  all  was  over.  She  could  not 
take  her  eyes  from  the  impertinent  plac- 
ard opposite  on  the  Liberal  headquarters 
—  "  Seisin,  355  ;  Ross,  289."  The  yellow 
ribbons  seemed  to  flaunt  at  her  ;  her 
very  heart  was  sick ;  and  the  chill- 
ness  of  mental  suffering  crept  over  her 
old  frame.    "  Oh,  Val,  my  dear,  I  wish 


this  strange  moment  of  suspense.  The 
pony-carriage  drew  up  before  the  Duke's 
Head,  and  Dr.  Rintoul,  who  lived  in  one 
of  the  new  villas  on  Lord  Eskside's  feus, 
got  out  and  walked  towards  the  polling- 
booth.  His  daughter,  who  had  driven 
him,  stood  up — a  large  woman,  bigger 
than  the  pony  she  drove  —  with  a  wave 
of  her  whip,  on  which  there  streamed  a 
blue  ribbon.  "  Good  morning,  Lady 
Eskside,"  cried  Miss  Rintoul.  "We  are 
all  Liberals,  but  we  hate  a  mean  advan- 
tage, and  all  blows  in  the  dark.  I've 
driven  papa  over  to  vote  for  Ross  for- 
ever, against  all  sneaking  enemies  !  " 
Miss  Rintoul  was  not  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  —  she  had  outlived  all 
such  weaknesses.  She  said  out  what  she 
had  to  say  roundly,  seeing  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  it,  standing  up  as  on  a 
platform,  and  waving  her  whip  with  the 
blue  ribbon.  Her  vigorous  voice  caught 
the  capricious  ear  of  the  crowd  ;  for  just 
at  that  moment  the  shower  had  stopped, 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  bystanders 
began  to  burst  out  from  their  hiding- 
places.  "  Ross  forever  !  "  —  two  or  three 
caught  up  the  cry.  It  was  echoed  with  a 
lusty  roar  from  the  Edinburgh  road, 
whence  a  string  of  hackney-cabs,  and  an 
old  coach  which  had  once  plied  between 
Lasswade  and  Princes  Street,  and  bore 
their  names  emblazoned  on  it,  came  clat- 
tering full  speed  round  the  corner. 
"  Down  with  Pringle,  and  Ross  forever  !  " 
cried  the  Lasswade  men,  packed  like 
herrings  in  their  cabs.  Blue  flags 
streamed  from  the  dusty  roofs  ;  familiar 
faces,  hot  and  breathless,  but  beaming, 
looked  up  at  the  old  lady  and  her  boy. 
The  shout  ran  down  the  length  of  the 
High  Street,  and  called  out  the  commit- 
tee-men to  their  balcony.  Val  turned 
away,  moved  by  a  fresh  excitement  which, 
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for  the  moment,  made  him  foro^et  the 
other  excitement  in  his  mind.  His  way 
down  the  street  was  a  triumph  :  the 
crowd  divided  to  let  him  pass,  cheered 
him,  held  out  damp  hands  to  be  shaken, 
and  strewed  his  path,  so  to  speak,  with 
smiles.  He  was  received  by  his  com- 
mittee almost  with  embraces,  with  shak- 
ing of  hands,  and  general  tumult,  half  a 
dozen  speaking  together. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Ross,  all  right!  all 
right,  my  lord  !  "  said  one  eager  Castleton 
supporter.  "The.  Lasswade  men  have 
come  —  Loanhead's  on  the  road  —  and 
there's  a  perfect  regiment  coming  up  the 
water.  Hurrah  for  Ross,  and  fair  play 
forever  !  Pringle  will  have  little  to  brag 
of  his  day's  work." 

"  He'll  have  got  us  the  best  majority 
we've  had  yet,"  cried  another;  "it  was 
too  barefaced,  and  him  the  next  heir." 
The  room,  which  had  been  half  empty, 
began  all  at  once,  no  one  knew  how,  to 
surge  and  overflow  with  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters. Val  felt  himself  tossed  about  on 
the  crest  of  this  wave  of  triumph.  He 
began  to  get  dizzy  with  excitement,  with 
the  sight  of  the  groups  pouring  along  the 
street  towards  the  polling-booths,  all  in 
his  interest,  and  with  the  agitation  and 
tumult  of  talk  about  him.  Long  before 
the  close  of  the  poll  his  victory  was  se- 
cure. 

But  while  the  excitement  of  the  crisis 
thus  settled  into  assurance,  another  ex- 
citement rose  in  the  young  man's  mind. 
All  round  him,  loud  and  low,  in  every 
different  tone,  he  heard  the  name  of 
Pringle  identified  with  the  assault  which 
had  shaken  all  the  foundations  of  his  life. 
He  had  said  nothing  about  its  effect  upon 
his  mind  ;  —  had  even  postponed  realizing 
it,  at  his  grandfather's  entreaty,  and  the 
still  greater  urgency  of  circumstances, 
which  compelled  him  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter,  and  show  no  emotion  to 
the  world.  But  all  the  while  he  knew 
that  the  stroke,  though  he  had  no  time  to 
think  of  it,  had  struck  at  his  very  heart. 
He  had  not  slept  all  the  previous  night  ; 
he  had  made  such  a  tremendous  effort  of 
self-control  as  his  young  frame  and  un- 
disciplined mind  were  scarcely  capable 
of;  and  the  reaction  was  beginning  to 
set  in.  Every  faculty,  every  feeling,  be- 
gan to  concentrate  in  the  sense  of  injury 
which  he  had  shut  out  of  his  mind  by 
such  an  effort  while  necessity  required  it 
—  of  injury,  and  of  that  passionate  impul- 
sive rage  which  was  the  weak  point  of  his 
character.  From  the  moment  when  he 
fully  realized  who  it  was  that  had  struck 


this  dastardly  blow  at  him,  his  blood  had 
begun  to  boil  in  every  vein.  Pringle  ! 
that  was  the  man  —  his  pretended  friend, 
his  relation,  a  man  who  had  smiled  upon 
him,  eaten  with  him,  called  him  by  friendly 
names,  sought  him  out.  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  was  that  Violet,  and  everything 
connected  with  her,  disappeared  alto- 
gether at  this  crisis  from  the  young  man's 
agitated  mind.  He  never  paused  to 
think  that  it  was  Vi's  father  against 
whom  his  whole  passionate  soul  rose  up 
in  one  longing  to  punish  and  avenge. 
She  and  everything  gentle  in  his  life  dis- 
appeared and  was  swept  away,  the  burn- 
ing tide  of  fury  being  too  strong  for  them. 
Before  his  confused  eyes,  while  the  very 
different  scenes  of  the  day  were  still 
going  on  around  him,  another  panorama 
seemed  to  be  passing,  mixed  up  some- 
how with  the  actual  events,  the  central 
figure  in  which  was  always  this  man, 
looking  like  a  fiend,  preparing  this  dead- 
liest sting  for  him.  That  burning  sense 
of  the  intolerable  which  is  in  all  human 
affairs  the  most  intolerable  of  sensations, 
came  upon  Val  with  a  force  which  he 
seemed  helpless  to  resist.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  bear  this  injury — he  could  not 
pass  over  it,  let  it  go  by  as  if  it  had  not 
been.  His  arm  tingled  to  make  some 
stroke.  An  agitation  of  haste  and  anxiety 
to  get  through  his  present  business,  that 
he  might  be  free  for  the  other,  took  hold 
of  him.  He  went  on,  doing  everything 
required  of  him,  smiling,  shaking  hands, 
speechifying,  he  could  not  tell  all  what, 
answering  to  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion like  a  man  in  a  dream,  and  having  a 
confused  din  in  his  ears  of  cheers  and 
plaudits,  of  meaningless  talk,  congratula- 
tions, paeans  of  victory,  through  all  of 
which  he  tried  to  rush,  faster  and  ever 
faster,  longing  to-  have  it  over,  to  get 
away  —  to  fly  at  the  throat  of  his  enemy. 
And  yet  I  don't  think  that  he  betrayed 
himself.  He  was  excited,  but  what  so 
natural?  —  and  perhaps  worn  out  with 
his  excitement,  to  the  eyes  of  one  or  two 
close  observers.  "Get  him  avvay  as 
soon  as  you  can  —  he's  overdone,"  Sir 
John  said  to  the  old  lord.  "  Tut,"  said 
Lord  Eskside,  himself  feeling  ten  years 
younger  in  the  fulness  of  his  triumph, 
"  no  fear  of  Val  ;  his  blood  is  up,  and  he 
can  stand  anything."  Thus  the  trium- 
phant day  came  to  an  end. 

The  carriage  stood  in  front  of  the 
Duke's  Plead,  Lady  Eskside  and  Mary 
Percival  having  already  taken  their  places 
in  it,  awaiting  the  new  Member  and  his 
party,  who  came  up  the   street,  a  little 
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murmuring  crowd,  buzzing  forth  satis- 
faction, pride,  and  mutual  plau  lits.  Val 
was  carried  along  in  the  midst  of  it,  more 
silent  than  any,  feeling  almost  at  the  end 
of  his  forces,  and  sick  with  eagerness  to 
get  free.  It  was  at  this  unhappy  moment 
that  a  party  of  young  men,  recently  ar- 
rived, came  down  the  street,  meeting 
Valentine  and  his  body-guard.  The  first 
of  these  was  Sandy  Pringle  —  the  son, 
not  the  father.  He  had  come  straight 
from  Edinburgh  to  ascertain  the  result 
of  the  election,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  all  that  had  happened  till  he 
beard  his  own  name  in  every  mouth,  de- 
nounced, by  this  time,  by  both  sides 
alike.  Sandy,  as  was  natural,  was  deeply 
excited  :  he  would  not  allow  the  univer- 
sal censure.  "  If  my  father  were  here  he 
would  disprove  it,"  he  had  been  saying, 
but  vainly.  He  came  straight  up  in 
front  of  Lord  Eskside  upon  the  narrow 
pavement,  blocking  up  the  way  with  his 
broad  shoulders  and  well-developed  form. 
"  Lord  Eskside,"  he  cried,  "  I  appeal  to 
you  for  justice.  I  hear  my  father's  name 
in  every  mouth " 

"  Stand  aside,  sir  !  "  cried  Val,  in  a 
voice  so  loud  and  harsh,  and  so  full  of 
emotion,  that  it  seemed  to  silence  every 
sound  about  him.  The  bystanders  felt 
as  one  man  that  something  was  coming. 
All  the  young  man's  fictitious  composure 
was  gone,  the  veins  were  swollen  on  his 
forehead,  his  paleness  changed  into  crim- 
son, his  eyes  flashing  fire.  Sandy  Pringle 
looked  at  him  with  angry  surprise. 

"  I  will  stand  aside  when  I  please,"  he 
said  —  "  no  sooner.  Lord  Eskside,  mv 
father " 

"  Oh,  your  father  !  "  cried  Val.  He 
stepped  out  from  the  group  with  a  move- 
ment as  swift  as  lightning.  A  few  words 
were  interchanged,  too  quick,  too  furious, 
for  any  one  to  recollect  after  ;  and  before 
any  of  their  friends  could  interfere  — 
before,  indeed,  the  little  group  around 
could  divine  what  was  wrong  —  young 
Pringle,  who  was  twice  as  heavy  a  man  as 
his  opponent,  fell  suddenly  without  a 
word,  struck  down  by  one  tremendous 
blow.  "  Pass  on,  gentlemen,"  cried  Val- 
entine, quivering  with  passion  ;  "no  man 
shall  stop  Lord  Eskside  in  the  public 
streets  while  I  am  by  !  " 

I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the  tu- 
mult which  ensued,  or  how  Val  was  sur- 
rounded and  forced  away  by  one  party, 
and  Sandy,  who  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a 
mixture  of  amazement  and  rage  which 
could  not  be  put  into  words,  was  caught 
by  another,  everybody  eager  and  vigilant 
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as  soon  as  the  harm  was  done.  "  I  atrt 
at  Mr.  Pringle's  service,  however  he 
chooses  and  whenever  he  chooses,"  cried 
Val,  half  mad  with  passion,  as  they  hur- 
ried him  away.  « 

CHAPTER    XXIX.  ^ 

Mr.  Pringle  had  prepared  his  stroke 
for  years  ;  he  had  pondered  it  in  his  mind 
ever  since  he  knew  of  Lord  Eskside's 
hopes  in  respect  to  the  election.  He  had 
written  the  letter  itself  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  getting  a  kind  of  secret  joy 
out  of  it.  all  the  more  intense  that  no- 
body was  in  the  least  aware  of  this  pri- 
vate vengeance  of  his  own.  Even  now 
nobody  was  aware  of  it,  except  by  con- 
jecture. As  it  was  intended  for  the  grat- 
ification of  his  personal  feelings  rather 
than  for  the  advantage  of  his  party,  he 
had  taken  none  of  them  into  his  counsel : 
they  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as 
were  his  opponents  ;  and  when  they  had 
time  to  reflect  and  to  see  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  Mr.  Seisin  and  his  party 
condemned  and  repudiated  the  attack, 
though  for  one  moment  they  had  hesi- 
tated over  it,  not  sure  whether  a  stroke 
so  telling  might  not  be  justifiable,  seeing 
that,  politically  speaking,  the  means  are 
justified  by  the  end.  Finding,  however, 
as  was  soon  apparent,  that  it  brought 
about  no  revolution  in  the  feeling  of  the 
county,  but  rather  the  reverse,  the  party 
to  wiiich  Mr.  Pringle  belonged  denounced 
and  repudiated  the  performance  as  heart- 
ily as  could  be  desired  ;  and  Mr.  Seisin 
himself  "begged  emphatically  to  protest 
against  an  attack  so  thoroughly  against 
his  principles,  and  trusted  his  honourable 
opponent  would  not  connect  himself  or 
his  party  with  any  such  anonymous  slan- 
der." This  was  clearly  the  amende,  ho- 
norable on  Mr.  Seisin's  part  ;  and  the 
Liberals  turned  as  fiercely  upon  Mr. 
Pringle  for  disgracing  them,  as  their  an- 
tagonists did  for  traducing  their  candi- 
date. He  was  given  up  on  all  hands.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  he  either 
knew  of,  or  cared  for  this,  at  the  mo- 
ment at  least.  Something  much  more 
terrible  had  fallen  upon  the  man  —  some- 
thing which  threatened  him  the  moment 
he  had  let  the  winged  shaft  fly  from  his 
hand,  but  which  came  down  with  unim- 
aginable force,  now  when  it  had  flown 
into  the  world,  never  to  be  recalled.  He 
had  brooded  over  it,  prepared  it,  taking  a 
fearful  joy  out  of  the  intention  for  years  ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  done,  the  man 
was  penitent  and  ashamed.  On  the 
morning  after  its  publication  he  was  more 
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completely  struck  clown  with  horror  and 
shame  than  even  the  family  he  attacked 
—  so  much  so  that  he  forgot  to  think  of 
appearances,  or  to  do  anything  which 
should  divert  suspicion  from  him.  He 
who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  hith- 
erto did  not  even  go  to  Castleton  on  the 
election  day.  He  gave  no  vote  ;  he  aban- 
doned his  good  name  and  his  friends 
together.  Some  one  of  the  old  divines,  in 
quaint  familiarity  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  tells  his  readers,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  how  Satan  sometimes  puts  so  big 
a  stone  into  the  hands  of  a  sinner  that 
it  slays  himself.  This  was  what  poor  Mr. 
Pringle  had  done.  He  might  have  got 
through  a  hundred  little  efforts  of  malice 
without  much  after-suffering,  but  this 
tremendous  javelin  struck  himself  first, 
not  his  enemy,  to  the  ground.  The 
Hewan  was  a  miserable  house  during  the 
night  previous  to  the  election,  after  the 
letter,  which  was  the  source  of  all  this 
trouble,  came  into  it.  "  This  is  your 
writing,  Alexander  !  "  his  wife  had  cried. 


when    she  read   it. 
nial,  but  none  came. 


She  waited  for  a  de- 
It  was  his  writing, 


then  !  She  had  thought  it,  but  she  had 
hoped  to  be  contradicted.  I  dare  not 
repeat  what  this  good  wife  and  upright 
woman  said  to  her  husband  after  so  terri- 
ble a  discovery.  I  should  not  like  to  de- 
scribe such  a  punishment.  Mrs,  Pringle 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  culprit,  in  all 
the  mingled  wrath  of  his  own  wife,  com- 
promised by  his  personal  disgrace,  and 
Vi's  mother,  concerned  for  her  child's 
happiness.  "You  have  shamed  us  all; 
you  have  put  a  stigma  on  my  boys  that 
years  will  not  wear  out ;  and  you  have 
ruined  my  Violet,  and  broken  her  heart !  " 
she  cried,  indignant.  It  was  after  this 
scene  that  poor  little  Vi,  lonely  and  mis- 
erable, stole  down  through  the  rain,  old 
Jean  bearing  her  company,  to  beg  Lady 
Eskside's  pardon.  No  one  knew  of  this 
forlorn  expedition  except  old  Mrs.  Mof- 
fatt,  who  knew  that  poor  Vi  was  in 
trouble  without  knowing  why.  When 
Violet  left  the  house,  her  mother  had  re- 
tired to  her  room  with  a  headache  ;  her 
father  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  new  din- 
ing-room. The  house  was  wretched,  and 
the  child  still  more  wretched.  No  such 
domestic  commotion  had  ever  happened 
before  in  the  house.  Violet  had  not 
known  what  to  do.  She  had  her  private 
misery  to  swell  to  overbrimming  the 
trouble  which  her  friendly  young  soul 
would  have  felt  even  in  a  case  less  inti- 
mately affecting  her.  She  gave  up  her 
own  happiness  without  a  struggle,  or  at 


least  so  she  thought,  as  she  hastened 
down  the  rough  paths  through  the  woods, 
with  her  hood  over  her  bright  hair,  and 
old  Jean  toiling  after  her  with  her  big 
umbrella.  She  thought  she  gave  it  up 
without  hope  or  question.  Poor  Vi  !  for 
when  the  old  lady,  who  had  always  been 
so  kind,  made  no  movement  of  affection 
towards  her,  when  she  turned  away  with- 
out a  sign,  Violet  felt  for  the  first  time  all 
the  bitterness  of  being  without  hope. 
She  had  meant  to  give  Val  up,  and  her 
happiness  and  her  life  —  but,  alas,  poor 
little  Violet  !  I  fear  she  hadnot  thought 
of  being  taken  at  her  word.  In  her  little 
breaking  heart  there  had  survived  an  un- 
spoken hope  that  Lady  Eskside  would 
gather  her  up  into  her  kind  old  arms,  kiss 
her,  forgive  her,  and  make  everything 
again  as  though  this  misery  had  never 
been.  At  twenty  it  is  so  easy  to  believe 
that  everything  can  be  made  up,  if  only 
those  who  have  the  power  could  be  per- 
suaded to  have  the  will  also.  It  was  not 
till  Lady  Eskside  turned  away  that  Violet 
felt  that  this  thing  was,  and  could  not  be 
mended.  She  rushed  out  again  into  the 
rain  and  night  in  a  real  despair,  of  which 
her  former  anguish  had  been  only  the 
similitude.  Wretchedly,  in  a  silence 
which  she  could  scarce  keep  from  break- 
ing with  sobs,  she  fought  her  way  through 
the  rain  among  the  bare  trees,  her  eyes 
so  full  of  bitter  tears  that  she  could  see 
nothing.  Ah,  what  a  difference  from  the 
day  before,  when  Val  was  by  her  side, 
whom  her  father  had  injured,  striking  at 
him  cruelly  in  the  dark,  slandering  before 
all  the  world!  "One  thing  is  good,  at 
least  —  it  is  soon  over,  soon  over  !  "  poor 
Vi  said  in  her  heart. 

Next  day  this  unhappy  family  met 
estranged,  saying  nothing  to  each  other, 
and  worn  out  with  the  tumult  of  the 
past  night.  Mrs.  Pringle  waited,  ex- 
pecting her  husband  to  set  off  to  Castle- 
ton for  the  election  all  the  morning 
through,  but  she  would  not  condescend 
to  ask  him  if  he  were  going.  He  did  not 
go.  Shame  had  taken  hold  upon  the  man. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  the  room  which  he 
had  built,  and  saw  no  one  except  at  lun- 
cheon, when  they  met  and  sat  down  to- 
gether, making  a  pretence  to  eat,  without 
exchanging  a  word  which  could  be 
avoided. 

"  How  long  is  this  to  last,  mamma  ?  " 
said  Violet,  as  they  sat  together  on  the 
embankment,  looking  down  the  vale  of 
Esk,  with  all  its  trejs  beginning  to  grow 
green,  and  the  turrets  of  Rosscraig  shin- 
ing in  the  sun. 
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"How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pringle  ; 
"  as  long  as  your  father  chooses,  I  sup- 
pose. God  knows  what  has  come  over 
him,  Vi.  He  has  done  this  for  his  party, 
destroying  all  our  peace  of  mind,  and 
now  he  wHl  not  even  go  to  give  his  vote. 
I  do  not  know  what  can  have  come  over 
him.  Sometimes  I  think  it  must  be  ill- 
ness," said  poor  Mrs.  Pringle,  drying  her 
eyes.  Compunctions  were  beginning  to 
steal  upon  her  too,  and  meltings  of  heart 
towards  the  sufferer. 

"  By  this  time  it  must  be  settled,"  said 
Violet,  looking  down  the  valley  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  which  hid  it  from  her,  and 
with  quivering  lips  ;  "and  oh,  mamma,  if 
Valhas  lost!'' 

"He  has  not  lost,  —  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,"  said  her  mother.  "  But,  Violet, 
my  darling,  don't  say  Val  any  more.  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  that  thafs  all 
over,  Vi.  They  would  never  suffer  it  — 
I  could  not  myself  in  their  place." 

Violet  looked  at  her  mother  with  her 
lips  quivering  more  and  more.  "  I  know," 
she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 
Too  well  she  knew.  She  had  not  said 
anything  about  her  visit  to  Lady  Eskside. 
Why  should  she  .?  Her  heart  was  too 
sick  and  sore  to  be  able  to  enter  into  pro- 
longed confidences  ;  and  what  was  the 
use.'* 

Sandy  got  home  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Eskside  party  did  with  their  four  horses. 
He  had  thrown  himself  free  as  soon  as 
he  could  of  the  friends  who  had  flung 
themselves  upon  him  to  "  hinder  mis- 
chief," as  they  said.  "  Mischief  ?  what 
mischief?"  he  cried,  fiercely;  "do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self fighting  a  duel  with  Val  Ross  ?  "  He 
was  too  dangerous  an  antagonist,  not- 
withstanding the  humiliation  which,  taken 
at  unawares,  he  had  sustained,  to  dispose 
any  one  to  renew  the  quarrel  on  Val's  be- 
half ;  and  he  had  shaken  them  off  and 
hastened  home,  possessed  by  many  pain- 
ful thoughts.  It  was  not  until  he  had  got 
miles  from  Cistleton  on  an  unfrequented 
road  that  he  ventured  to  stop  and  read 
the  paper  which,  up  to  this  moment,  he 
had  only  glanced  at.  Deeply  though  he 
felt  the  affront  he  had  received,  I  think 
the  wound  this  paper  gave  him  was 
deeper  still.  He  too  judged,  as  every- 
body did,  that  it  was  his  father's  writing, 
his  father's  attempt  anonymously  and 
under  pretext  of  serving  his  party,  to  give 
a  deadly  personal  blow  to  the  lad  whom 
he  had  always  looked  upon  as  his  own 
and  his  son's  supplanter.  Sandy's  sense 
of  humiliation,  of  bitter  pain  and  discom- 


fiture, grew  as  he  approached  home. 
How  was  he  to  meet  his  father,  to  meet 
them  all  ;  for  what  more  likely  than  that 
mother  and  sister  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy had  taken  his  father's  side  ?  Every  ^^ 
step  he  took  towards  the  Hewan  made|H 
him  think  less  of  Val's  sin  against  him  ™ 
and  more  of  his  father's,  which  was  a 
worse  sin  against  him  (Sandy)  and  all  his 
brothers  than  it  was  against  Val.  The 
time  of  dinner  was  approaching  when  he 
reached  the  Hewan,  and  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. Sandy  went  to  his  room  to  dress, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  his  mother  went 
to  him  there  and  told  him  her  story,  and 
had  his  in  return.  They  exchanged  senti- 
ments as  they  exchanged  confidences ; 
for  Mrs.  Pringle,  forgetting  her  hus- 
band's offence,' on  which  she  had  dwelt 
so  long,  was  seized  with  a  violent  indig- 
nation against  Val,  who  had  insulted  her 
boy.  But  Sandy,  poor  fellow,  forgot  Val's 
offence  altogether,  and  forgave  him,  in 
horror  of  the  greater  offence.  Never  had 
there  been  such  a  dinner  eaten  by  the 
Pringle  family,  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  been  a  model  of  family  union.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  how  things  went 
at  Castleton,"  the  father  said,  not  look- 
ing at  his  son.  "  I  have  been  there,"  said 
Sandy,  pointedly,  "and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Val  Ross  was  returned  by  the  largest 
majority  that  has  been  known  since  '32." 
"  Glad  !  why  should  you  be  glad  .?  "  cried 
Mr.  Pringle;  and  this  was  all  that _ was 
said.  Afterwards,  when  he  withdrew 
again  into  his  loneliness,  Mrs.  Pringle's 
heart  failed  her.  She  had  never  quar- 
relled with  her  husband  before,  and  she 
could  not  bear  it.  She  went  to  the  room 
where  he  had  shut  himself  up,  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  emerged  again  tearful 
but  smiling.  During  this  interval  the 
brother  and  sister  w^ere  left  alone,  and 
Sandy  told  Violet  his  story,  over  which 
she  wept,  poor  child,  crying,  "  Oh,  dear 
Sandy  !  "  and  "  Oh,  poor  Val  !  "  "I 
think  you  think  as  much  of  him  as  you 
do  of  me,"  her  brother  said,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  offended  with  Violet,  or  to 
take  the  side  of  his  assailant  too. 

"  Oh,  Sandy,  have  I  not  reason  ?  "  cried 
poor  Vi,  hiding  in  her  soft  heart  the 
deeper  reason  which  only  her  mother 
knew.  "Was  he  not  always  like  another 
brother  to  me  —  and  to  us  all  t  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  Sandy,  softened 
and  thoughtful  ;  "  he  was  always  fond  of 
you." 

This  was  balm  to  poor  Vi,  who  could 
suffer  herself  to  cry  a  little  when  Sandy 
was  so  ignorant  and  so  kind.     "  He  was 
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fond  of — LIS  all,"  said  Violet  ;  "do  you 
mind  how  good  he  was  to  the  children  ? 
Never  till  now  was  he  unkind  to  any  one. 
I  am  sure  he  is  like  to  break  his  heart 
already  for  what  he  has  done." 

"  He  must  say  so  then.  He  was  a 
hasty  beggar  always,"  Sandy  admitted, 
"and  it  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of 
his  wits ;  but  why  should  he  have  laid 
hands  on  me  ?  What  had  I  done  ?  You 
are  a  girl,  Vi,  you  don't  understand  ;  but, 
by  Jove!  to  stand  being  struck  —  by 
another  fellow,  you  know." 

"  And  hadn't'  he  been  struck,  and  far 
deeper?  Oh  Sandy,  only  think  —  all 
that  about  his  mother,  and  about  his 
coming  here  !  I  don't  think  he  knew  of 
it,  or  remembered.  And  to  be  exposed 
to  the  whole  county,  everybody,  all  these 
great  people,  and  all  the  poor  folk  — 
everybody  I     Oh,  poor  Val,  poor  Val  !  " 

Sandy  was  half  inclined  to  cry  too,  he 
was  so  miserable.  He  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room,  his  mind  disturbed  be- 
tween the  insult  to  himself  and  the  far 
deeper  insult  which  Val  had  first  received. 

Violet  got  up  too  after  a  while,  and 
stole  her  arm  softly  within  his.  "What 
shall  you  do  ? "  she  said,  looking  up  to 
him  with  her  appealing  eyes. 

"Oh,  Vi,  how  can  I  tell?"  cried  the 
young  man.  "  I'd  like  to  kick  him,  and 
I'd  like  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Till  to-day- 1  would 
have  stood  up  for  Val  Ross  against  the 
world.  Why  did  he  insult  me  before 
everybody  ?  I  forgive  him  ;  but  I  know 
no  more  what  to  do  than  you  can  tell  me. 
One  thing,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh 
of  disdain,  "  I  certainly  shall  not  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  and  fight  a  duel,  which  is 
what  I  suppose  he  meant.  I  am  not  such 
a  ridiculous  idiot  as  to  do  that." 

"A  duel!"  cried  Violet,  with  a  sup- 
pressed scream,  holding  fast  by  his  arm. 

"  No,  I  am  not  such  an  idiot  as  that," 
said  Sandy ;  "  though  I  suppose  that  is 
what  he  must  have  meant." 

"  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing," said  Violet.  "  Oh,  Sandy  dear,  you 
are  brave  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
be  able  to  forgive  him.  Oh,  Sandy,  will 
you  forgive  him  ?  I  should  not  be  quite 
so  miserable  to-night  if  you  would  prom- 
ise :  forgive  him,  that  he  may  forgive 
poor  papa." 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  miserable, 
Vi  ?"  said  her  brother,  looking  earnestly 
into  her  face  ;  but  fortunately  for  poor 
Violet,  her  mother  here  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  the  conversation  was  stopped. 
The  girl  stole  away  to  her  little  room  soon 
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after  —  the  room  with  the  attic  window 
which  commanded  the  view  of  Esk  and 
its  valley,  which  had  been  hers  since  she 
was  a  child.  It  was  a  moonlight  night, 
and  the  sometimes  golden  turrets  of 
Rosscraig  shone  out  silvery  from  among 
the  clouds  of  leafless  trees.  Vi  pretended 
to  be  asleep  when  her  mother  came  into 
her  room  on  her  way  to  her  own,  feeling 
unable  to  bear  another  word  ;  but  after 
that  visitation  was  over,  got  up  in  her 
restlessness  and  wrapped  herself  in  hei 
warm  dressing-gown,  and  sat  by  the  win- 
dow watching  the  steadfast  cloudless 
shining  of  that  white  moon  in  the  great, 
blue,  silent  heavens,  over  the  dark  and 
dreamy  earth.  How  different  it  was  from 
the  sunshine,  with  all  its  sudden  gleams 
and  shadows,  its  movements  of  life  and 
mirth,  its  flutterings  and  happy  changes  ! 
The  moon  was  as  still  as  death,  and  as 
unchangeable,  throwing  her  paleness  over 
everything.  The  girl's  sad  soul  played 
with  this  fancy  in  a  m.elancholy  which 
was  deep  as  the  night,  yet,  like  the  night, 
not  without  its  charm.  She  sat  thus  so 
long  that  she  lost  note  of  time,  too 
wretched  to  go  to  bed,  —  sleepless,  hope- 
less, as  she  thought  ;  now  and  then 
looking  wistfully  at  the  silver  turrets,, 
thinking,  oh  if  she  could  only  speak  one: 
word  to  Val,  only  say  good-bye  to  him, 
though  it  must  be  forever.  Notwith- 
standing these  thoughts,  it  was  with  a 
pang  of  fright  beyond  description  that 
she  saw,  quite  suddenly,  a  dark  figure 
rising  over  the  dyke  on  to  the  little  plat- 
form upon  which  the  Hewan  stood.  Vio- 
let was  so  much  alarmed  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  who  it  was  who  thus  invaded 
the  safe  retirement  of  the  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  She  would  have 
screamed  aloud  had  she  not  been  too 
much  frightened  to  scream.  Was  it  a 
ghost  ?  was  it  a  robber  ?  She  forgot  her 
misery  for  the  moment  in  her  terror  ; 
then  suddenly  felt  her  misery  flood  back 
upon  her  heart,  changed  into  a  desperate 
joy.  It  was  no  ghost  nor  robber,  but 
Val,  poor  Val.  He  climbed  up  noise- 
lessly and  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the 
I  dyke,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  house  — 
in  all  that  quiet,  silent,  lifeless  world,  the 
only  living  thing,  doing  nothing  to  at- 
tract attention,  scarcely  moving,  looking 
at  her  window  in  the  moonlight.  She 
watched  him  for  a  time,  with  her  heart 
leaping  wildly  to  her  mouth.  All  was 
perfectly  still,  the  household  asleep,  not  a 
stir  to  be  heard  anywhere  but  that  of  the 
soft  night-wind  sighing  through  the  trees. 
Her  heart  yearned  over  her  young  lover 
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in  the  pathetic  silence  of  this  night-visit, 
which  seemed  made  without  any  hope  of 
seeing  her,  without  any  hope  of  any- 
thing—  only,  like  herself,  out  of  the  sick 
restlessness  of  misery.  She  opened  her 
window  softly,  and  put  out  her  head. 
When  he  saw  this,  he  rose  with  a  start 
and  came  towards  her.  The  night-wind 
blew  softly,  the  trees  rustled,  a  whisper 
of  sound  was  in  the  air,  like  the  breath  of 
invisible  spectators  standing  by. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOUTHEY  IN   HIS   STUDY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "AUTHORS    AT   WORK." 

"  I  AM  in  treaty  with  the  Telegraph,  and 
hope  to  be  their  correspondent.  Hire- 
ling writer  to  a  newspaper !  'Sdeath  ! 
'tis  an  ugly  title  !  But,  nHmporte,  I 
shall  write  truth,  and  only  truth.  You 
will  be  melancholy  at  all  this,  Bedford  ; 
I  am  so  at  times  ;  but  what  can  I  do  .?  I 
could  not  enter  the  Church,  nor  had  I 
finances  to  study  physic  ;  for  public  of- 
fices I  am  too  notorious.  I  have  not  the 
gift  of  making  shoes,  nor  the  happy  art 
of  mending  them.  Education  has  unfit- 
ted me  for  trade,  and  I  must,  perforce, 
enter  the  muster-roll  of  authors.  .  .  .  The 
point  is,  where  can  I  best  subsist  "i  Lon- 
don is  certainly  the  place  for  all  who, 
like  me,  are  on  the  world.  London  must 
be  the  place.  If  I  and  Coleridge  can 
only  get  a  fixed  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year  be- 
tween us,  our  own  industry  shall  supply 
the  rest.  Enough  !  this  state  of  sus- 
pense must  soon  be  over  ;  I  am  worn 
and  wasted  with  anxiety  ;  and,  if  not  at 
rest  in  a  short  time,  shall  be  disabled 
from  exertion,  and  sink  to  a  long  repose. 
Poor  Edith  !  Almighty  God  protect 
,her!  " 

This  is  Southey's  own  account  of  him- 
self, of  his  wishes,  and  his  prospects,  at 
one-and-twenty,  at  an  age,  that  is,  when 
imost  men  of  his  genius  are  living  with 
itheir  heads  in  the  clouds,  or  forming 
, plans  to  scale  the  towers  of  Heaven,  in- 
stead of  hankering,  in  this  nerveless 
spirit,  after  a  cottage,  a  wife,  and  ^150  a 
year.  All  Southey's  hopes,  almost  all 
his  thoughts,  at  one-and-twenty,  were  of 
the  earth  earthy  ;  and  an  appointment 
upon  the  staff  of  a  London  newspaper, 
with  a  salary  of  ^200  a  year,  represented 
the  highest  prize  that  his  imagination 
could  compass. 

Yet  Southey,  til  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  in  this  way,  had  spent  most  of 


his  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
romance ;  brooding  over  the  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  scanning  it  line  by  line  to  trace 
out  the  under-current  of  thought  in 
Spenser's  mind,  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  to  its  completion,  in 
planning  poem  after  poem  of  his  own, 
and  in  scribbling  heroic  couplets  by  the 
thousand  as  contributions  to  the  series 
of  Thalabas,  Madocs,  and  Kehamas, 
which  were  floating  in  a  golden  haze  in 
his  imagination.  "I  have  been  looking 
through  my  papers,  a  pile  of  stuff  and 
nonsense,"  he  tells  one  of  his  friends, 
"and  transcribing  all  the  verses  that 
seemed  worth  transcribing.  I  have 
burnt  upon  an  average,  I  should  say, 
io,ooo,  preserved  about  the  same  number, 
and  thrown  aside  15,000  as  worthless." 
These  15,000  worthless  couplets  repre- 
sent what  Charles  Lamb  calls  Southey's 
first  callow  flights  in  authorship.  They 
were  the  work  of  his  'prentice  days  ; 
and  with  nothing  but  these  10,000  coup- 
lets in  his  travelling  trunk,  a  handful  of 
quills  gathered  from  the  Somerset 
marshes,  Ossian,  the  Bible,  and  Homer, 
Southey  took  his  seat  on  the  top  of  the 
Bristol  coach,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  with 
hardly  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  to  make  a 
livelihood  as  best  he  could  by  writing 
criticism  for  the  Courier,  like  Hazlitt,  at 
five  shillings  a  column,  or  by  concocting 
spicy  paragraphs  for  the  Morning  Post, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  at  sixpence  apiece, 
till,  with  the  co-operation  of  Coleridge,  he 
could  scrape  together  ;^2oo  or  ;^30o,  by 
the  publication  of  "  Madoc,"  to  marry  a 
pretty  little  milliner  at  Bath,  to  take  his 
passage  to  America  with  Coleridge  and  a 
half  a  dozen  other  friends,  and  to  set  up 
a  Pantisocratic  Society  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  ;  a  society,  that  is,  in 
which  poetry  and  agriculture  were  to 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  men, 
cooking  and  embroidery  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  women  ;  where  all  were 
to  be  governed  by  equal  laws,  where 
everything  was  to  be  held  in  common, 
and  where  nankeen  was  to  be  the  only 
wear,  and  not  too  much  of  that. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  sort 
of  vision,  this  of  a  Pantisocratic  colony 
of  poets,  of  metaphysicians,  and  of  herds- 
men on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
a  vision  that  vanished  at  the  first  touch 
of  common  sense.  But  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  vision  that  Coleridge 
and  Southey  made  their  first  dash  into 
literature,  that  Coleridge  wrote  the  "  An- 
cient Mariner"  and  translated  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  and  that  Southey  wrote  "  Joan  of 
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Arc,"  "  Wat  Tyler,"  and  the  first  books 
of  "  Madoc  ;  "  and  it  was  this  vision 
which  buoyed  up  Southey  through  all  the 
earliest  and  darkest  years  of  his  life. 
"This  Pantisocratic  scheme,"  he  says  in 
a  note  to  his  brother,  "  has  given  me 
new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy  ;  all  the 
faculties  of  my  mind  are  dilated  ;  I  am 
weeding  out  the  few  lurking  prejudices 
of  habit,  and  looking  forward  to  happi- 
ness." 

Pending  the  realization  of  this  dream, 
however,  Southey  had  need  of  all  his 
imagination  and  of  all  his  faith  to  keep 
him  in  conceit  with  his  genius  through 
the  host  of  humiliations  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  a  man  trying,  like  him,  to  live 
by  his  pen  as  a  newspaper  hack  in  London. 
Southey  had  but  just  left  Oxford  with- 
out a  degree,  and  with  a  reputation  which 
formed  at  that  period  almost  as  great  a 
bar  to  the  advancement  of  a  man  without 
powerful  connections,  as  the  suspicion  of 
sorcery  did  perhaps  in  the  ages  of  faith, 
or  as  the  suspicion  of  Toryism  does  now. 
He  was  q.  republican,  a  deist,  and  a 
stoic,  and'he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  common  room  by  refusing  to  drink 
more  than  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  at 
dinner,  by  allowing  his  hair  to  grow  over 
his  shoulders,  and  by  refusing  to  wear 
powder  or  a  pigtail.  His  friends  had 
been  anxious  that  he  should  take  orders 
and  enter  the  Church  ;  and  this  had  been 
their  main  purpose  in  sending  him  from 
Westminster  to  Baliol.  But  Southey 
startled  his  friends  by  standing  out  all  of 
a  sudden  upon  his  rights  of  conscience. 
"The  gate  to  the  Church,"  he  said,  "  is 
perjury  ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  pay 
so  heavy  a  fine  at  the  turnpike  of  ortho- 
doxy." Of  course  all  that  his  friends 
saw,  or  perhaps  could  see,  in  his  high- 
souled  refusal  to  compromise  his  honour 
for  the  reversion  of  a  college  living  of 
;^300  a  year,  and  the  chance  of  a  canonry 
at  fifty,  was  a  spirit  of  perversity  and 
self-will  implying  an  annoying  want  of 
common  sense.  This  was  the  explana- 
tion even  of  Southey's  uncle  —  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  a  keen  man  of 
the  world.  "  He  is  a  good  scholar,  of  great 
reading,  and  of  an  astonishing  memo- 
ry," said  Mr.  Hill,  the  chaplain  of  the 
English  embassy  at  Lisbon,  analyzing 
Southey's  character  to  find  out  his  motive 
for  refusing  the  cassock.  "  When  he 
speaks  he  does  it  with  fluency,  with  a 
great  choice  of  words.  He  is  perfectly 
correct  in  his  behaviour,  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary morals,  and  the  best  of  hearts.  .  .  . 
In  short,  he  has   everything  you  would 
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wish  a  young  man  to  have,  except  com- 
mon sense  or  prudence."  But  remon- 
strance was  all  thrown  away.  Southey 
refused  to  take  orders  ;  and  he  had  too 
great  a  horror  of  the  dissecting-room  to 
try  physic.  Literature  was  his  only  re- 
source ;  and  as  the  alternative  of  star- 
vation, the  forlorn  poet  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  a  republican  newspaper  in  Lon- 
don, to  write  sedition  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  "  Wat  Tyler  "  at  a  guinea  and  a 
half  a  week. 

It  was  not  particularly  pleasant  work, 
and  it  brought  Southey  not  much  more 
profit  than  pleasure.  But  even  in  writing 
seditious  odes  for  the  Citizen  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week,  Southey  was  acting 
upon  that  high  principle  of  personal  hon- 
our which  distinguished  him  all  through 
his  life  —  upon  the  principle  of  writing 
only  on  the  side  where  his  heart  and  his 
sympathies  happened  at  the  moment  to 
lie  ;  for  all  he  had  to  do  to  double  his  sal- 
ary was  to  cross  the  street  and  to  pitch 
his  contributions  in  the  key  which  a  few 
years  afterwards  marked  most  of  his  arti- 
cles in  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  was 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Southey's 
life.  "  I  often  walked  the  streets  for 
want  of  a  dinner  when  I  had  not  eigh- 
teen pence  for  the  ordinary,  nor  bread  and 
cheese  at  my  lodgings.  Although  you 
must  not  suppose  that  I  thought  of  my 
dinner  when  I  was  walking  ;  no,  my  head 
was  full  of  what  I  was  composing  :  when 
I  lay  down  at  night  I  was  planning  my 
poem,  and  when  I  rose  up  in  the  morn- 
ing the  poem  was  the  first  thought  to 
which  I  was  awake." 

"  In  love,  in  debt,  and  in  doubt  about 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  Southey's 
hopes  all  turned  upon  these  poems,  and 
as  yet  only  one  of  them  had  been  written. 
This  was  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  even  "  Joan 
of  Arc  "  was  lying  in  his  desk  with  the 
veto  of  half  a  dozen  publishers  upon  it. 
No  printer  would  take  it  off  his  hands  ;  and 
even  the  poet,  with  the  assistance  of  all  his 
university  friends,  could  not  find  more 
than  fifty  people  to  put  down  their  names 
upon  his  subscription  list.  His  position 
was  thus  one  of  the  most  humiliating  and 
helpless  that  a  man  of  genius,  of  culture, 
and  of  independent  spirit  could  be  in 
without  thinking  now  and  then  of  a  pistol. 
And  Southey  felt  all  its  humiliation  — 
all  its  bitterness.  The  iron  entered  into  his 
soul.  But  he  looked  his  fate  in  the  face 
with  the  serene  courage  which  marked 
him  through  life.  He  was  a  stoic  to  the 
core  ;  and  with  his  stoicism  in  the  end 
he  conquered  fate.     Light  at  last  broke 
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througli  a  rift  in  the  clouds  ;  and  this 
light  broke  upon  him,  as  light  generally 
does,  when  and  where  the  penniless  poet 
least  thought  of  looking  for  it. 

Visiting  the  West  of  England  after  a 
year  or  two  of  London  life,  Southey  hap- 
pened to  spend  an  evening  with  a  Bris- 
tol bookseller  who  had  pored  over  poetry 
till  he  was  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the 
poets  themselves,  and  anxious  for  noth- 
ing more  than  to  see  his  name  coupled 
with  those  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  on 
the  title  page  of  an  epic  or  a  song.  This 
Bristol  bookseller  was  Joseph  Cottle, 
the  original  publisher  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Lyrics  "  and  of  Coleridge's  "  Ancient 
Mariner"  —  a  man  of  antique  simplicity 
and  generosity  ;  and  Southey  poet-like, 
took  a  roll  of  MS.  out  of  his  pocket  after 
dinner  and  read  parts  of  his  poem  to  his 
host.  He  had  no  intention  of  making 
any  proposal  to  Cottle  to  publish  the 
poem,  and  had  app:irently  not  the  slight- 
est expectation  that  Cottle  might  make 
an  offer  to  publish  it.  All  that  he  was 
thinking  of  was  to  show  a  provincial 
bookseller  what  sort  of  poetry  London 
publishers  could  refuse  to  print.  But 
this  was  enough  for  Cottle.  He  had 
read  so  much  of  poetry  and  sympathized 
so  much  with  poets  in  their  eccentrici- 
ties and  vicissitudes,  that  to  see  before 
him  the  realization  of  a  character  which 
in  the  abstract  so  much  absorbed  his  re- 
gards, gave  him  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  he  could  hardly  express.  This  is 
his  own  explanation,  and  the  long  and 
short  of  the  explanation  is,  that  "Joan  of 
Arc  "  turned  Cottle's  head.  To  him  the 
tall,  handsome  figure  of  Southey,  with  a 
head  and  shoulders  which  might  origi- 
nally have  belonged  to  Apollo  Belvedere, 
to  a  Napier,  or  a  Blackfoot  Indian  —  with 
a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes  piercing 
you  through  and  through,  like  a  gos- 
hawk's—  with  a  transparent  complexion 
mantling  with  genius,  kindliness,  and  in- 
telligence—  and  with  long  masses  of 
dark  brown  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders  —  was  the  bean  ideal  of  a  poet  ; 
and  to  hear  this  phantom  of  his  imagina- 
tion repeating  an  original  poem  in  MS.  at 
his  own  table,  with  the  waters  of  the 
Avon  rippling  under  his  windows,  was  to 
Cottle  more  like  a  dream  than  a  scene  in 
real  life.  Hs  offered  Southey  fifty  guineas 
for  his  poem  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  fifty  free  copies  for  his  subscribers. 
Southey  accepted  the  offer  as  promptly 
as  it  was  made  ;  and  the  bargain  thus 
struck  formed   the  foundation  of  a  long 
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and  intimate  friendship  between  the  poet 
and  the  publisher. 

"  At  that  time  few  books  were  printed 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a  quarto  volume  issued  from  a  pro- 
vincial press.  A  font  of  new  type  was 
ordered,  for  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
h-;n:!somest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever 
yet  sent  forth  ;  and  when  the  paper  ar- 
rived, and  the  printer  was  ready  to  com- 
mence his  operations,  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  preparing  the  poem  for  the 
press,  except  that  a  few  verbal  alterations 
had  been  made."  These  are  Southey's 
own  words  when  recalling  the  incident, 
as  poet  laureate,  many  years  afterwards. 
"  J  was  not,  however,  without  misgivings  ; 
and  when  the  first  proof-sheet  was 
brought  me  the  more  glaring  faults  of 
the  composition  stared  me  in  the  face. 
But  the  sight  of  a  well-printed  page, 
which  was  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  fine  wove  paper  and  hot- 
pressing  could  impart,  put  me  in  spirits, 
and  I  went  to  work  with  good  will.  About 
half  the  first  book  was  left  in  its  original 
state  ;  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  recast 
and  recomposed  while  the  printing  went 
on."  This  occupied  six  months  ;  and 
Southey  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work,  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  poem 
by  day,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  but  his 
proofs,  of  new  types,  of  hot-pressed 
quartos,  and  of  second  editions  at  night. 
He  threw  his  "own  feelings"  into  the 
poem,  "in  his  own  language,"  and  out  of 
one  part  of  it  and  another,  as  he  tells  us, 
you  may  find  all  the  traits  of  his  own 
character. 

"Joan  of  Arc,"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did 
not  turn  out  a  very  brilliant  success. 
Most  of  the  edition  was  left  on  Cottle's 
shelves,  and  Messrs.  Longman,  in  pur- 
chasing the  good-will  of  his  business  a 
few  years  afterwards,  simply  set  down 
the  value  of  the  copyright  at  ;///.  But 
the  publication  of  "Joan  of  Arc  "  served 
at  least  one  useful  purpose  ;  for  if  it 
added  nothing  to  the  profits  of  the  book- 
seller, it  brought  Southey  before  the 
world  as  a  poet  five  or  ten  years  earlier 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  made  his 
appearance,  and  this  gave  him,  as  he 
says,  a  "  Baxter's  shove  "  into  his  right 
place  in  the  world.  But  for  this  publica- 
tion of  "Joan  of  Arc"  one  of  the  most 
active  and  distinguished  of  English 
writers  might  have  kept  his  terms  in 
Gray's  Inn  or  the  Temple,  puzzled 
out  the  mysteries  of  special  plead- 
ing, put  on  a  wig   and  gown,  and   spent 
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the  flower  of   his  days  in   the    courts  of   paid  by  any  of  the  magazines,  and  these 


Liiicohi's  Inn  or  Westminster  Hall,  argu 
ing  replevins  and  writs  of  error,  framing 
interrogatories,  or  drawing  declarations, 
and  never  have  written  anything  beyond 
a  seditious  ode  now  and  then  in  the  Cott- 
rier  or  a  page  or  two  of  criticism  upon  a 
book  of  travels  in  the  Gentleman^  till  his 
turn  came,  as  come  it  must  in  the  end,  to 
take  the  coif,  turn  Tory,  contest  rotten 
boroughs,  vote  with  Castlereagh  against 
Roman    Catholic     emancipation,    parlia- 
mentary reform,  free-trade,   and  all   the 
rest  of  it,  and  to  reap  his  reward  at  sixty 
in  a  seat  on  the  bench  with  a  salary  of 
;^5ooo  a  year   and  a   knigfithood.     This 
publication    of   "Joan    of   Arc"  forms  a 
turning-point  in    Southey's    life.      It  de- 
cided him  to  make  literature  instead  of 
law  the  profession  of  his  life,  and  to  take 
his  chance  of  what  literature  might  bring 
—  a   baronetcy,  ;^ioo, 000,  and   a   Gothic 
castle  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  or  a 
crust,  a  pension    of    ^200   a  year,  and  a 
statue  in  the  end  in  a  village  churchyard. 
Southey's  heart,  like  Scott's,  never  was 
in  the  law,  and  perhaps  never  would  have 
been,  although,  if  forced  to  make  law  the 
business  of  his  life,  a  man  of    Southey's 
powers  and  of  Southey's  habits   must  in 
the  long  run   have  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  his  tongue  in  the  courts  and 
in  Parliament  as  he  did  by  his  pen  in  the 
newspapers  and  reviews.     Literature,  and 
especially    poetry,   was    a   passion    with 
Southey  from  the  first.     Law  and  London 
were  his  special  aversions.    "  I  had  rather 
write  an   epic  poem   any  time,"  he  said, 
"  than  read  a  brief  ;  "  and  a  pigsty  in  the 
country  ranked  in  his   eyes  above  all  the 
palaces  of  London  as  a  source  of  happi- 
ness.    But  even  poets  cannot  live  upon 
air  ;  and  till  the  publication  of  "Joan  of 
Arc  "  Southey   had  been    obliged  to  live 
as  best  he  could  by  picking  up  a  guinea 
now  and  then  from  the    newspapers  and 
magazines,  principally  from  the   Courier 
and    the    Morning  Post,  the   Gentleinati 
and  the  Neiu  Monthly. 

Of  course  this  at  best  was  hard  and 
precarious  work,  for  the  pay  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  was  not  then  what 
it  is  now,  when  men  without  a  spark  of 
Southey's  genius  keep  a  bank-book  and  a 
park  cob,  draw  100  guineas  for  a  poem 
that  he  would  have  thought  hardly  fit  for 
an  album,  ^^2000  for  a  novel  that  Scott 
would  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  ten 
guineas  for  a  newspaper  article  that 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey 
would  have  scribbled  for  a  guinea.  Five 
guineas  a  sheet  was  then  the  highest  rate 


I  sheets  were  sixteen  pages  of   small  type. 
!  If  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  happened 
j  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  squib,  all  tlie  litej'ati 
\  of  Grub  Street  took  off   their  hats  and 
crossed  themselves  when  they  met  him  in 
the    Strand.     It  was  a  portent,  and  this 
guinea   made  a  greater  sensation    tlian  a 
hundred  guinea  cheque  for  four  or  five 
articles   in   the   Times  or  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  makes  to-day  in  the  coffee-rooms 
of  the  Garrick  or  the  Savage  Club.    The 
Morning  Post  kept  a  poet  of  its   own  on 
the  premises  for  ^75  a  year,  and  the  pro- 
prietor  of    the   Morning    Chronicle  was 
thought  to    be   very    reckless    with    his 
cash  when,  to  outdo  the  Post,  he  offered 
the  author  of  "  Tam  O'Shanter"  ^120  a 
year  to  relinquish  his  appointment  in  the 
excise  and  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  Lon- 
don as  the  poet  laureate  of   the  Whigs. 
Hazlitt  wrote  the  finest  criticism   in  the 
world  at  five  shillings  a  column.  Mackin- 
tosh placed  all  his  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence at  the  service  of   the  Oracle  for 
ten  guineas  a  week,  Coleridge    wrote   all 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Post  at  four  or 
five  guineas  a  week,  Charles  Lamb   was 
almost  off   his   head  when  Stuart,  "the 
finest-tempered  of  editors,"  offered   him 
;!^ioo  a  year    as    his   chief    jester,    and 
Southey's    expectations   as  a  newspaper 
hack  never    rose    above    ;!^2oo    a    year. 
Even    this   apparently   was    out    of    his 
reach  ;  and   it   was  not  till   Mr.  Charles 
Watkin  Wynn  settled  ;i^  100  a  year  upon 
him  as  an  act  of  friendship  that  Southey 
could  throw  his  law  books  aside,  take  up 
his  quarters  in  a  cottage   within    half  an 
hour's  walk  of  Bristol,  and   give    up    his 
thoughts  to  poetry,  without  risk  of  a  fiat 
in  bankruptcy  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
Southey's  life  in  this  cottage  at  West- 
bury  constitutes  one  of  the  happiest  and 
busiest  periods  of  his  career.     It  was  his 
literary  honeymoon.     He  had  now  all  he 
had  sighed  for  in  his  day  dreams  :  a  cot- 
tage, a  wife,  books,  leisure,  an  income  of 
^150  a  year  to   stand  between    him  and 
the  workhouse  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered what  it  was  to  be  pestered  out  of 
all  his  native   serenity  by  the  cavils  of 
Jeffrey  and  the  rest  of   his  critics  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  by  printer's  bills,  by 
reams  of  damasked   poetry,  and  by  the 
excisions  and  interpolations  of   an  editor 
who  cut  up  critics   with  less  mercy  than 
the   critics    themselves    cut  up    authors. 
All  his  thoughts,  all  his  hopes,  were  cen- 
tred upon  the  MS.  of  "  Madoc  "  and  upon 
the  historical  works  which  a  visit  to  Por- 
tugal had  conjured  up    in  his  imagina- 
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tion  ;  and  he  worked  at  these  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
lived  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Southey's  cottage,  analyzing  gases  and 
testing  gauze  lamps  ;  and  almost  the  only 
relaxation  that  Southey  permitted  himself 
was  a  stroll  throui^'i  the  fields  now  and 
then  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution  to 
spend  an  hour  with  the  distinguished 
chemist  in  his  laboratory,  to  read  a  page 
of  "  Madoc  "  to  him,  and  to  hear  in  return 
what  fresh  experiments  Davy  had  made 
with  his  lamp  and  his  gases.  "  I  wrote 
more  verses  here,"  Southey  said,  "than 
at  any  other  period  of  my  life." 

But  poetry  was  not  Southey's  sole 
thought,  even  in  his  cottage  at  Westbury. 
Here  he  wrote  most  of  his  letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  writing  these 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  writing  a  "  His- 
tory of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Litera- 
ture," a  "  History  of  Brazil  and  its  Con- 
quest," a  Kalendar  and  a  poem  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Dom  Daniel.  It  was 
in  search  of  materials  for  these  works 
that  he  broke  up  his  cottage  at  West- 
bury  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  the  groves 
of  Cintra  and  in  the  libraries  of  Lisbon. 
He  was  in  raptures  with  the  Portuguese 
climate,  and  with  Portuguese  scenery, 
and  extols  it  to  the  skies,  like  Tom 
Moore,  as  the  native  region  of  sentiment, 
of  poetry,  of  chivalry,  of  love.  "  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  spot  I  have  ever  seen, 
or  even  imagined"  —  a  paradise  where 
poets  may  always  keep  themselves  in 
song,  instead  of  lapsing  into  silence  and 
plain  prose  for  six  months  of  the  year 
over  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  tuning  up  afresh 
with  the  birds  and  flowers  in  spring.  You 
may  trace  his  recollections  of  this  Eden 
—  of  its  groves,  in  all  the  freshness  and 
radiance  of  green  and  gold — -of  its 
crags,  of  its  glens,  of  its  torrents  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock  —  of  its  crosses,  its 
grottoes,  its  convents,  and  its  thousand 
shrines  of  affection  and  devotion  —  in  all 


and  that  to-morrow  was  not  to  be  pr 
vided  for.  .  .  .  One  Englishman  only 
talks  politics  with  me  ;  his  taste  in 
French  is  everything,  and  in  all  else 
mine  is  right  English  and  anti-Gallican. 
The  English  know  very  little  of  the  coun- 
try they  live  in,  and  nothing  of  the  liter- 
ature. Of  Camoens  they  have  heard,  and 
only  of  Camoens."  But  by  tlie  aid  of  his 
uncle,  a  thoughtful  and  well-read  man, 
with  a  passion  for  books,  and  with  a  li- 
brary stocked  with  all  the  best  works  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature,  South- 
ey in  the  course  of  a  few  months  became 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Por- 
tuguese literature  as  he  was  with  that  of 
his  own  country.  "  It  is  not  worth  much  " 
—  this  was  his  criticism  upon  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year  —  "but  it  is  not  from 
the  rose  and  the  violet  only  that  the  bee 
sucks  honey." 

The  only  original  work  that  Southey 
wrote  at  Cintra  was  "  Thalaba  ;  "  and 
"Thalaba"  was  planned,  written,  re- 
vised, and  published  within  the  year 
which  covered  his  stay  in  Portugal. 

This  was  his  quickest  work.  All  the 
rest  of  his  poems  were  kept  on  hand, 
like  Wordsworth's,  year  after  year ; 
"  Madoc  "  for  sixteen  years  —  six  years 
to  write  and  ten  to  correct,  although 
Southey's  theory,  like  Byron's,  was  that 
the  faster  a  poem  is  written  after  its 
groundwork  is  once  sketched  in,  the  bet- 
ter. To  write  rapidly  and  to  correct  at 
leisure  was  his  rule.  But  "  Thalaba " 
was  the  only  work  of  Southey's  that  was 
written  within  a  year,  and  "  Wat  Tyler  " 
the  only  work  that  was  written,  as  all 
Byron's  poems  were,  in  a  heat  ;  and  as 
it  happens,  "Thalaba"  was  the  only 
poem  of  Southey's  that  brought  him  in 
the  price  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  "  Wat  Tyler  "  the  only  one 
that  ran  through  half  a  dozen  editions. 
Southey  generally  was  "  long  even  to 
dilatoriness  "   in    planning    whatever  he 
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his  after  poetry.     The  year  that  he  thus  I  wrote,  and  till  he   had   turned  forty   he 


spent  in  this  "  variegated  maze  of  mount 
and  glen  "  left  a  deeper  impression  en 
his  mind  than  all  the  rest  of  his  travels 
put  together ;  and  the  year  itself  was  a 
year  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  of  the 
most  active  industry.  "  I  ride  a  jackass, 
a  fine  lazy  way  of  travelling.  I  eat 
oranges,  figs,  and  delicious  pears  ;  drink 
Colares  wine,  a  sort  of  half-way  excel- 
lence between  port  and  claret ;  read  all 
I  can  lay  my  hands  on  ;  dream  of  poem 
after  poem,  and  play  after  play  ;  take  a 
siesta  of  two  hours,  and  am  as  happy  as 
if  life  were   but  one  everlasting  to-day, 


seldom  kept  to  his  original  plan  through 
the  second  book.  Till  then  he  generally 
allowed  the  plan  to  develop  itself,  as 
Scott  did,  incorporating  fresh  incidents 
and  fresh  thoughts  as  they  arose,  and 
beating  up  for  thoughts  and  words  alike 
concurrently:  a  weak  and  harassing 
rule  to  work  upon  at  best,  and  especially 
bad  in  poetry.  He  thus  wrote  slowly, 
"unless  very  much  in  the  humaur  for  it 
and  when  carried  forward  by  the  passion 
of  the  poet." 

But    in    constructing    "Joan  of  Arc,'* 
"Madoc,"  and   "Thalaba,"  Southey  ac 
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quired  the  knack  of  improvising  heroic 
poems,  dramas,  and  histories,  off-hand  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  strolls  through 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Lake  District, 
he  planned  enough  of  these  to  keep  him 
hard  at  work  all  his  life,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  as  many  hands  as  Briareus 
and  lived  as  long  as  Methuselah.  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  he  said,  chatting  about 
this  gift  or  acquisition,  "  as  if  I  caught 
the  bearings  of  a  subject  at  first  sight, 
just  as  Telford  sees  from  an  eminence, 
with  a  glance,  in  what  direction  his  road 
must  be  carried.  But  it  was  long  before 
I  acquired  this  power,  and  it  was  gained 
by  practice  ;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
learnt  to  perceive  wherein  I  was  de- 
ficient.' 

This  knack,  when  once  acquired,  was 
of  course  of  the  highest  service  to  him, 
increasing  his  powers  of  versification 
tenfold  ;  for  nothing  is  more  paralyzing 
to  the  imagination  than  groping  after  the 
plan  of  a  novel  or  a  poem  in  the  dark; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  quickens 
your  pace  more  than  an  active  and  vivid 
imagination,  which  keeps  the  whole  plan 
in  your  eye,  and  carries  your  mind  along 
in  a  line  of  light,  like  that  in  which  By- 
ron and  Shelley  generally  wrought  out 
their  best  conceptions.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  with  Southey,  as  with  Sheridan, 
Moore,  and  most  men  of  sluggish  imag- 
inations —  I  mean,  of  course,  in  compar- 
ison with  Byron  and  Shelley  —  the  first 
part  of  a  poem  generally  takes  three  or 
four  times  the  time  and  labour  that  the 
latter  part  takes.  In  the  first  part  the 
poet  has  to  work  up  hill,  and  to  feel  his 
way  at  every  step,  to  hark  back  every 
now  and  then,  to  alter  and  correct.  The 
last  half  is  like  going  down  hill.  The 
difficulty  is  over.  The  path  is  clear.  He 
sees  his  way  distinctly,  and  his  progress 
accelerates  itself.  When  Southey  saw  a 
straight  path  before  him,  as  he  did  in 
writing  "  Kehama  "  and  "  Roderick  "  he 
could,  at  a  push,  throw  off  1200  lines  in 
a  week,  that  is,  keep  abreast  with  Byron 
and  Scott  at  their  best.  But  when  he 
had  to  beat  about  the  bush  for  incidents, 
for  thoughts,  and  for  words,  to  pause  at 
every  turn  to  trace  out  his  path  a  canto 
or  two  ahead,  as  in  "  Thalaba "  and 
"  Madoc  "  he  wrote  almost  as  slowly  and 
laboriously  as  Moore,  recasting  his  work 
over  and  over  again,  altering  and  correct- 
ing, writing  and  rewriting.  "  Yester- 
day," he  says,  for  instance,  in  a  note  to 
Rickman,  when  at  work  on  "  Thalaba," 
"  I  drew  my  pen  across  600  lines."  And 
in   the  course  of    transcription   for  the 
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press  all  his  earlier  poems  were,  like  this, 
hewn  to  pieces  time  after  time  with 
"surgeon  severity,"  recast  and  rewrit- 
ten, till,  as  he  said  of  "  Madoc,"  if  you 
had  asked  him  why  he  had  used  one 
word  instead  of  another  in  any  line  out 
of  10,000  he  could  give  you  the  reason 
off-hand.  What,  however.  Southey  said 
of  "  Roderick  "  at  forty  —  "  I  write  slow- 
ly and  blot  much" — might  have  been 
said  of  all  his  poems.  "  Thalaba,"  al- 
though written  in  the  shortest  time,  was 
the  most  laboured. 

Its  price  was  115/.,  and  115/.  were 
never  earned  by  harder  work. 

Returning  from  Lisbon,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Portuguese  literature,  Southey 
took  up  his  quarters  with  Coleridge  in 
Greta  Hall,  "perhaps  the  very  finest 
single  spot  in  England,"  taking  in  as  it 
did  at  a  sweep  Skiddaw  and  the  Lake  of 
Keswick  and  I3assenthwaite,  intending  to 
live  by  his  pen,  partly  by  writing  politics 
and  criticism  for  the  magazines,  and 
partly  by  writing  epic  poems  and  histori- 
cal works  like  those  which  he  had  been 
planning  in  the  groves  of  Cintra.  The 
scenery  of  the  lakes  was  all  that  he 
wished  English  scenery  to  be,  all  that  he 
thought  English  scenery  could  be.  It 
was  not  of  course  equal  to  that  of  Cintra  ; 
but  in  Southey's  eyes  it  was  inferior  only 
to  Cintra.  "All  the  poet  part  of  ray 
nature  will  be  fed  and  fostered  here.  I 
feel  already  in  tune  "  —  this  was  written 
a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  at  Keswick 
—  "and  I  shall  proceed  to  my  work  with 
such  a  feeling  of  power  as  old  Samson 
had  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  temple  of 
Dagon." 

His  first  task  at  Keswick  was  to  revise 
"  Madoc  "  and  prepare  it  for  publication. 
The  original  sketch  of  this  poem  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  autumn  of  1794,.. 
and  Southey  intended  to  make  it  his 
masterpiece,  the  pillar  of  his  reputation. 
He  then  went  through  a  special  course  of 
reading  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work, 
studying  principally,  as  models  of  style 
and  expression,  the  Bible,  Homer,  and. 
Ossian.  But  hardly  a  line  of  the  poem, 
now  stands  as  it  was  originally  written. 
It  was  modelled  afresh  year  after  year, 
altered  and  corrected  in  its  progress, 
through  the  press,  till  even  the  author 
could  hardly  recognize  the  original  form, 
of  his  conception.  The  postage  of  the- 
proofs  alone  cost  him  fifty  shillings  ;  and 
publishing  as  he  did  upon  the  plan  of 
half  profits,  it  was  not  till  "  Madoc  "  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  for 
two  years  that  it  cleared  the  cost  of  peas,. 
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It   sold    very   slowly, 
any  of  his  works,  and 


ink,   and   paper. 

more  slowly  than 

his  profits   upon  it  in  the    end  were  all 

covered    by  a    cheque    for    twenty-five 

pounds. 

This  was  the  fate  of  Southey's  master- 
piece—  of  a  poem  which  had  not  been 
out  of  his  thoughts  for  fifteen  years.  It 
was  a  sore  disappointment,  especially  as 
Southey  had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
publication  for  the  means  of  furnishing 
Greta  Hall,  and  of  laying  in  a  fresh  stock 
of  books  for  his  historical  works.  To  a 
man  of  less  elevation  of  soul,  of  less 
elasticity  of  spirit,  it  might  have  been  a 
fatal  disappointment  ;  but  it  hardly 
touched  the  spirits  of  Southey.  "  I  shall 
be  read  by  posterity,"  he  said,  "  if  1  am 
not  read  now  ;  read  with  Milton  and 
Virgil  and  Dante,  when  poets  whose 
works  are  now  selling  by  thousands  are 
only  known  through  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary." And  with  this  reflection  the 
author  of  "  Madoc  "  turned  to  the  work 
of  a  bookseller's  hack,  writing  reviews 
for  the  Quarterly,  poetry  for  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  and  skits  for  the  N^iv  Monthly. 
This  sort  of  work  was  his  aversion,  and 
you  can  see  from  his  correspondence  how 
bitterly  he  regretted  every  hour  spent  at 
the  task.  "  It  is  very  disheartening,  this 
hand-to-mouth  work,  and  interferes  cru- 
elly with  better  things  ;  but  more  impor- 
tant they  cannot  be  calle  1,  for  bread-and- 
cheese  is  business  of  the  first  necessity  ;  " 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  kept  the  pot 
boiling  better  thin  all  the  hot-pressed 
epics  in  the  world.  There  was,  however, 
no  querulousness  in  Southey's  temper. 
His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  his  desk, 
and  "labour  was  his  amusement."  All 
that  made  him  growl  was,  that  the  kind 
of  labour  could  not  be  wholly  his  own 
choice  ;  that  he  must  lay  aside  old  chron- 
icles and  review  modern  poems  ;  that 
instead  of  composing  from  a  full  head, 
he  must  write  like  a  school-boy  upon 
some  idle  theme  upon  which  nothing 
could  be  said  or  ought  to  be  said.  "  I 
am  reviewing  for  Longman,  reviewing 
for  Hamilton;  translating,  perhaps  about 
again  to  versify,  for  the  Morning  Post  : 
drudge,  drudge,  drudge.  You  know 
Ouarles's  emblem  of  the  soul  that  tries 
to  fly,  but  is  chained  by  the  leg  to  the 
earth."  This  was  Southey's  position. 
He  could  have  written  an  epic  like  "  Tha- 
laba  "  in  the  time  that  these  reviews  took 
him  every  year.  But  if  he  had  written 
epics  instead  of  writing  reviews  the 
sheriff's  officers  would  have  been  cata- 
loguing his  books  at  the  end  of  the  year, 


and  by  writing  criticism  instead  of  poetry 
he  kept  up  Greta  Hall  in  the  style  of  a 
country  squire  with  a  rent-roll  of  £700  or 
^8oo  a  year.  He  received  loo  guineas 
each  for  most  of  his  articles  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  150  guineas  for  the 
best  of  them  —  those,  for  instance,  on 
Nelson  and  Wesley.  This,  too,  was  the 
rate  of  his  remuneration  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review ;  and  had  he  chosen 
to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  this 
work,  instead  of  drawing  blank  cheques 
upon  posterity  by  writing  "Roderick" 
and  "  Kehama,"  he  miglit  have  doubled 
his  income  at  a  stroke  ;  for  his  prose  was 
always  fresh,  vigorous,  and  picturesque, 
and  every  publication  was  open  to  him, 
from  the  quarterlies  to  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's annual.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Times  offered  him  ^{^2000  a  year  and  a 
share  in  his  profits  to  take  the  chair  of 
Tom  Barnes  in  Printing-House  Square, 
and  to  write  three  or  four  articles  a  week. 
But  he  turned  away  with  contempt  from 
every  temptation  which  sought  to  lure 
him  from  his  library,  from  the  hills  and 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  or  from  the  epics 
which  were  to  carry  his  name  down  the 
stream  of  time  with  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  song,  even  though  the  temp- 
tation were  gilded,  as  in  this  case,  with 
the  salary  and  power  of  a  cabinet  min- 
ister. 

All  Southey's  thoughts,  all  his  wishes, 
all  his  hopes,  were  centred  within  the  four 
corners  of  his  library.  This  library  was 
all  in  all  to  him.  Coleridge  called  it  his 
wife,  and  De  Quincey  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
quotation.  Southey  knew  all  his  books 
by  heart,  kept  them  all  in  perfect  order, 
well  classified,  marked,  and  indexed  ; 
and  here,  with  these  books  for  his  com- 
panions, "the  pride  of  his  eye  and  the 
joy  of  his  heart,"  he  spent  most  of  his 
time.  "  Imagine  me  in  this  great  study 
of  mine,  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  from 
dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  supper, 
in  my  old  black  coat,  my  corduroys  alter- 
nately with  the  long  worsted  panta- 
loons and  gaiters  in  one,  and  the  green 
shade,  and  sitting  at  my  desk,  and  you 
have  my  picture  and  my  history."  This 
is  Southey's  own  description  of  himself 
at  work,  in  a  note  to  his  brother,  and  it 
tallies  to  a  T  with  De  Quincey's  account. 
"  I  rouse  the  house  to  breakfast  every 
morning,  and  qualify  myself  for  a  boat- 
swain's place  by  this  practice  ;  and  thus 
one  day  passes  like  another,  and  never 
did  the  days  appear  to  pass  so  fast.  .  .  . 
Mv  actions  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St. 
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Dunstan's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of 
history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five 
in  small  quarto  printing);  then  to  tran- 
scribe and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make 
my  selection  and  biographies,  or  what 
else  suits  my  humour,  till  dinner  time  ; 
from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters, 
see  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  in- 
dulge in  a  siesta;  for  sleep  agrees  with 
me,  and  I  have  a  good  substantial  theory 
to  prove  that  it  must  ;  for  as  a  man  who 
walks  much  requires  to  sit  down  and  rest 
himself,  so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be  the 
part  most  worked,  require  its  repose. 
After  tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and 
re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then 
turn  to  anything  else  till  supper  ;  and 
this  is  my  life,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  very 
merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart  could 
wish."  I  take  these  sentences  from  his 
letters  at  thirty  and  forty,  but  they  may 
stand  for  a  description  of  his  life  at  forty- 
five,  at  fifty,  and  even  within  four  or  live 
years  of  his  end  ;  for  althou  di  his  tasks 
varied  from  year  to  year,  his  habits  were 
as  fixed  as  the  habits  of  a  pundit.  What 
they  were  at  fifty  they  had  been  at  thirty, 
and  you  may  take  his  own  account  of  his 
life  at  thirty  as  a  representation  in  minia- 
ture of  his  whole  career  and  of  all  the 
habits  of  his  life. 

'•  I  am  a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack 
of  the  mule  breed  ;  regular  as  clock-work 
in    my    pace,    sure-footed,    bearing    the 
burden   which    is    laid   on    me,  and  only 
obstinate  in  choosing  my  own  path.     If 
Gifford   could   see   me   by  this   fireside, 
where,  like  Nicodemus,  one  candle    suf- 
fices me  in  a  large  room,  he  would  see  a 
man  in  a  coat  still  more  threadbare  than 
his  own  when  he  wrote  his  "  Imitation," 
working  hard  and  getting  little — a  bare 
maintenance,    and   hardly   that  ;    writing 
poems   and  history  for  posterity  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  ;  one  daily  progres- 
sive in  learning :  not  so  learned  as   he  is 
poor ;  not  so  poor  as  proud  ;  not  so  proud 
as  happy."     That  sentence  ought  to  have 
been  cut  upon  Southey's  gravestone  ;  for 
it  hits  him  off  in  two  or  three  character- 
istic touches  to  a  shade  —  his  style,  his 
spirit,  his  habits,  and  his  work.     He  was 
a  hermit  to  the  core,  a  hermit  in  all  his 
thoughts,   in   all   his  habits,   even  in  his 
wishes.     "  I  have  my  books,  and  I  want 
nothing  else  ;  "  observations  of  this  sort 
were  always  on  his  lips  :  "  for  blessed  be 
God,  I  grow  day  by  day  more  and  more 
independent  of  society  ;    neither  a  want 
nor  wish  for  it."     He  hated  London  and 
all  its  ways  —  its  atmosphere,  its  society. 
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"A  thistle  in  the  country  is  more  to  me 
than  all  the  flowers  of  Covent  Garden." 

Yet  even  in  the  country  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  his  desk,  poring  over  books 
and  MSS.,  contenting  himself  with  a 
stroll  round  his  garden,  though  the  vil- 
lage, or,  on  a  particularly  sunny  day, 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  He  neither 
fished,  shot,  nor  hunted.  A  cottage  at 
Battersea  might  have  suited  his  tastes 
quite  as  well  as  a  cottage  at  Keswick  ; 
and  his  fancy  for  Keswick  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fancy  of  the  polypus  for 
its  native  sandstone.  His  nearest  neigh- 
bours were  Wordsworth  and  De  Oaincey  ; 
and  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey  were 
twenty  miles  away.  Now  and  then  a 
tourist  or  two  might  turn  up  at  Greta 
Hall  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  author  of 
"  Thalaba,"  to  look  at  his  books,  art  his 
MSS.,  at  his  proofs,  and  to  chat  with  him 
about  poetry  and  politics,  about  his 
pranks  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  or 
about  his  dreams  of  Pantisocracy.  But 
even  with  tourists  of  the  friendliest  sort 
Southey  had  no  ambition  to  play  the  lion. 
He  was  polite,  courteous,  hospitable,  and 
often  gave  up  his  time  to  his  visitors  as 
freely  as  if  like  Scott,  he  was  reaping 
;/^20oo  by  a  poem  or  a  novel  thrown  off  in 
six  weeks,  and  this,  too,  when  a  box  of 
books,  fresh  from  Murray,  might  be 
lying  in  his  hall  awaiting  his  criticism  for 
the  next  Quarterly.  13ut  this  was  all. 
Here  he  drew  the  line.  Like  Byron,  he 
possessed  no  genius  for  friendship  — 
kept  most  of  his  friends  at  arm's  length, 
covered  his  feelings  with  a  bearskin ; 
talked  very  little  except  with  the  corps  of 
his  own  fireside,  and  talked,  when  he 
talked  at  all,  in  monosyllables  or  epi- 
grams, partly  from  hesitation  and  reserve, 
and  partly  from  a  horror  of  afterwards 
coming  across  the  ghost  of  his  ideas  in 
the  note-book  of  a  Basil  Hall  or  a  De 
Quincey.  He  barricaded  Greta  Hall 
against  the  mass  of  tourists  as  if  they 
were  burglars,  returning  their  cards  to 
them  by  the  dozen  ;  and  except  in  July 
and  August  the  poets  and  the  exciseman 
had  the  Lakes  all  to  themselves.  "You 
could  not  be  more  out  of  the  way  of 
society  if  you  were  cruising  at  sea  than 
you  are  here.  We  never  see  a  soul  from 
November  till  June,  except  perhaps 
Wordsworth  once  or  twice  during  the 
time,"  and  De  Quincey  hints  that  even 
two  out  of  three  of  Wordsworth's  visits 
might  have  been  interrupted  without 
breaking  the  heart  of  Southey,  and  he 
might  have  added  the  third,  too,  if  Words- 
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worth's  purpose  was  to  borrow  books. 
Southey  was  a  dandy  with  his  books  : 
Wordsworth  was  a  barbarian.  "  You 
might  as  well  turn  a  bear  into  a  tulip 
garden  as  let  Wordsworth  loose  in  your 
library."     He  made  havoc  with  books. 

These  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year 
made  up  what  Southey  called  his  work- 
ing season.  The  months  themselves  he 
hated,  and  envied  the  white  bears  and 
dormice  their  privilege  of  coiling  them- 
selves up  and  sleeping  through  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  year.  "  If  their  torpor 
could  be  introduced  into  the  human  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  a  most  rare  invention. 
I  should  roll  myself  up  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  give  orders  to  be  waked  by 
the  chimney-sweeper  on  May-day."  But 
this  hatred  of  the  winter  was  balanced  by 
his  love  of  a  bright  fireside,  of  wax  can- 
dles, of  rugs,  and  long  evenings,  and 
thus  he  generally  passed  his  time  from 
November  till  June  in  poring  over  folios, 
in  turning  out  epics,  reviews,  histories, 
Court  odes,  trifles  for  the  annuals,  parcel- 
ling out  his  time  by  the  hour  and  the  min- 
ute with  the  strictness  of  a  Trappist,  and 
turning  from  poetry  to  history,  from  his- 
tory to  criticism,  and  from  criticism  to 
poetry  again,  or  to  correspondence,  with 
a  degree  of  regularity  and  method  which 
was  a  marvel  to  men  of  the  haphazard 
habits  of  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey. 
By  keeping  five  or  six  irons  in  the  fire 
together  in  this  way,  and  by  taking  up 
each  in  turn,  Southey  believed,  like  Scott, 
that  he  kept  his  mind  in  a  freer  and 
healthier  state  of  activity,  and  got 
through  more  work  in  the  long  run  than 
by  brooding  over  a  single  subject  and 
working  out  one  task  at  a  time.  "  I  can't 
afford  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,"  this 
was  his  own  explanation  of  his  habits, 
"no,  nor  two  neither  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do 
so  much  :  for  I  cannot  work  long  to- 
gether at  anything  without  hurting  my- 
self, and  so  I  do  everything  by  heats  ; 
then  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my 
inclination  for  another  is  come  round." 
This,  too,  was  his  habit  in  reading.  He 
read  nothing  systematically,  thought  out 
no  questions  systematically,  but  dipped 
into  everything  by  turns,  and  posted  up 
all  his  thoughts,  all  his  facts,  and  all  his 
authorities  day  by  day  with  as  much  reg- 
ularity as  Charles  Reade  or  a  city  broker, 
and  then  allowed  his  ideas  to  develop 
themselves  when  he  took  up  his  pen.  "  It 
is  a  very  odd,  but  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  my  mind  —  the  very  nose  in  the 
face   of  my  intellect  —  that    it  is   either 


utterly  idle  or  uselessly  active,  without 
its  tools.  I  never  enter  into  any  regular 
train  of  thought  unless  the  pen  be  in  my 
hand  ;  they  then  flow  as  fast  as  did  the 
water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  ;  but  with- 
out that  wand  the  source  is  dry."  Yet 
with  all  this  want  of  system  in  his  read- 
ing, Southey  never  wrote  or  attempted  to 
write  upon  any  topic,  even  anonymously, 
without  the  fullest  materials,  and  gener- 
ally prepared  for  ten  times  more  than  he 
wroie.  This,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was  his  besetting  sin  :  "  a  sort  of 
miser-like  love  of  accumulation.  Like 
those  persons  who  frequent  sales,  and  fill 
their  own  houses  with  useless  purchases, 
because  they  may  want  them  some  time 
or  other  ;  so  am" I  forever  making  col- 
lections and  storing  up  materials  which 
may  not  come  into  use  till  the  Greek 
Kalends.  And  this  I  have  been  doing 
for  five  and  twenty  years  !  It  is  true 
that  I  draw  daily  upon  my  hoards,  and 
should  be  poor  without  them  ;  but,  in 
prudence,  I  ought  now  to  be  working  up 
these  materials  rather  than  adding  to  so 
much  dead  stock.  .  .  .  To  give  you  some 
notion  of  my  heterogeneous  reading,  I 
am  at  this  time  regularly  going  through 
Shakespeare,  Mosheim's  '  Ecclesiastical 
History,'  Rabelais,  Barrow,  and  Aitzema 
—  a  Dutch  historian  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  eleven  huge  full  folios.  The 
Dutchman  I  take  after  supper,  with  my 
punch.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I 
read  his  work  verbatim  :  I  look  at  every 
page,  and  peruse  those  parts  which  re- 
late to  my  own  subjects,  or  which  excite 
curiosity  ;  and  a  great  deal  I  have  found 
there." 

His  materials,  however,  once  well  in 
hand,  all  his  facts  and  authorities  at,  his 
fingers'  ends,  Southey  took  up  his  pen 
without  a  second  thought  about  the  form 
that  his  article  was  to  take,  or  about  what 
is  called  "  style."  He  left  these  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  "All  I  do  is  to 
write  earnestly  and  straight  to  the  mark, 
as  I  think  and  feel.  I  consider  it  no 
compliment  when  any  one  praises  the 
simplicity  of  my  prose  writings  ;  they 
are  written,  indeed,  without  any  other 
immediate  object  than  that  of  expressing 
what  is  to  be  said  in  the  readiest  and 
most  perspicuous  manner.  But  in  the 
transcript  (if  I  make  one)  and  always  in 
the  proof-sheet,  every  sentence  is  then 
weighed  upon  the  ear,  euphony  becomes 
a  second  object,  and  ambiguities  are  re- 
moved. But  of  what  is  called  style,  not 
a  thought  enters  my  head  at  any  time. 
The  rule  is  very  short.     It  is,  to  express 
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myself,  ist,  as  perspicuously  as  possible  ; 
2nd,  as  concisely  as  possible  ;  3rd,  as 
impressively  as  possible.  The  difficuUies 
in  narration  are  to  select  and  to  arrange. 
The  first  may  depend  upon  your  judg- 
ment. For  the  second,  my  way  is,  when 
the  matter  does  not  dispose  itself  to  my 
liking,  and  I  cannot  readily  see  how  to 
connect  one  part  with  another  naturally, 
or  make  an  easy  transition,  to  lay  it 
aside.  What  I  sho-uld  bungle  at  now 
may  be  hit  off  to-morrow  ;  so  when  I 
come  to  a  stop  in  one  work  I  lay  it  down 
and  take  up  another."  These  were  the 
only  rules  of  style  that  Southey  had  ;  and 
yet  perhaps  no  more  vivid  and  transpar- 
ent English  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
best  of  his  prose  writings — in  his 
sketches,  for  instance,  of  Wesley  and 
Nelson.  His  English  is  always  pure, 
always  fresh,  always  picturesque  ;  and 
all  that  you  regret  in  laying  down  his 
works  is,  that  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the 
hand-to-mouth  work  of  writing  for  news- 
papers and  reviews,  instead  of  concen- 
trating all  the  powers  of  his  genius  upon 
a  work  which  should  have  found  its 
place  among  the  classics  of  English  lit- 
erature, and  that  the  works  upon  which 
he  wished  to  stake  his  fame  as  an  author 
are  upon  subjects  in  which  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  take  hardly  the  slightest 
interest.  His  histories  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil  are  in  themselves  works  of  the  high- 
est merit  ;  but  who  cares  a  straw  about 
the  history  of  Brazil  or  of  Poriugal  ?  His 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  \^^xq.  read 
with  great  zest  and  interest  when  they 
appeared  fresh  from  his  desk,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  thought  so  much  of  them  that 
he  wished  to  see  Southey  in  Parliament, 
and  to  have  him  close  at  hand  in  White- 
hall to  consult  upon  questions  of  policy; 
but  when  these  articles  were  collected 
together,  a  few  years  afterwards,  hardly 
a  dozen  volumes  were  sold  over  Mr. 
Murray's  counter. 

This,  too,  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of 
his  epics.  They  were  but  little  read,  even 
when  they  were  fresh  from  the  press, 
and  now  they  are  simply  not  read  at  all. 
This  is  Southey's  own  fault  ;  for  he  had 
not  a  spark  of  passion  in  his  nature. 
Imagination  and  an  ear  for  the  cadence 
of  blank  verse  were  the  only  poetic  gifts 
that  he  possessed.  His  tone  is  higher 
and  purer  than  Byron's,  and  his  style  far 
more  artistic  and  finished  than  Scott's. 
But  when  you  have  said  that  you  have 
said  all  ;  and,  as  it  happens,  purity  and 
music  do  not  constitute  the  hi":hest  ex- 


cellence of  poetry.  The  mechanism  of 
Southey's  poetry  is  perfect  ;  and  his  de- 
scription of  scenery,  his  visions,  and  his 
sketches  of  character,  are  often  vivid  and 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Cor- 
rect drawing  —  capital  grouping  —  fine 
colouring,"  said  Wilkie,  standing  before 
a  picture;  "but  —  but  —  but  —  it  wants 
—  it  wants  —  it  wants  —  what  does  it 
want.?  It  wants"  (with  a  snap  of  his 
finger)  "  it  wants  thati'''  And  this  is  what 
you  feel  in  taking  up  Southey's  poetry. 
You  read,  you  admire — and  you  yawn  ; 
and  yet  you  are  at  your  wits'  ends  for  an 
answer  when  you  ask  yourself  why  you 
yawn.  But  the  answer  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face :  Southey's  poetry  is  deficient  in 
personal  interest.  You  can  ask  none  of 
his  heroes  to  supper.  They  are  all  more 
like  statues  in  a  museum  than  flesh  and 
blood.  All  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do 
at  best  is  to  admire  the  workmanship  of 
the  artist,  and  to  walk  on.  You  can  trace 
out  every  scene  that  Scott  and  Byron 
had  in  their  eye  when  they  were  writing 
the  '•  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Chi  Ida 
Harold."  It  is  all  chalked  out  in  Mur- 
ray's Handbooks,  and  every  one  of  Cook's 
excursionists  knows  it  as  well  as  he 
knows  the  front  gates  of  his  own  garden. 
But  the  scenery  of  Southey's  poems  lies 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  shut  your  eyes,  picture  it  to 
yourself  as  best  you  can,  and  then  allow 
it  to  slip  out  of  your  recollection.  It 
wants  the  charms  of  personal  associa- 
tion, of  personal  interest  ;  and  wanting 
this,  of  course  it  wants  everything. 

This,  too,  is  the  main  fault  of  Southey's 
life.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  character. 
You  could  not  get  at  the  man's  heart  ;  he 
kept  all  his  feelings  under  a  bearskin. 
Southey  knew  this  as  well  as  any  one  ; 
knew  what  "a  confused,  visionary,  im- 
practicable sort  of  m_in  "  he  must  appear 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  corps 
of  his  fireside  friends  —  how  cold  and 
self-contained  his  manners  were  ;  and  this 
is  the  peculiarity  that  struck  all  his  visit- 
ors and  all  the  friends  whom  he  met  in 
the  course  of  his  visits  to  London.  "  To 
have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders," 
said  Byron,  after  spending  an  evening 
with  him  at  Holland  House,  "  I  would 
almost  have  written  his  Sapphics.  He  is 
the  best-looking  poet  I  have  seen.  He 
is  intelligent,  well-informed,  and  gentle- 
manlike —  and  —  and  —  and  —  there  you 
have  his  eulogy."  It  is  not  a  very  high 
eulogy,  and  it  is  a  eulogy  based  upon 
nothing  more  than  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
"  a   glass   of    wine,"   and   tea   minutes' 
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chat  about  the  topics  of  the  day.  But  in 
this  sentence  Byron  hits  off  the  first  im- 
pressions of  most  people  about  Southey, 
and  Southey  was  not  the  man  to  allow 
one  person  in  a  hundred  to  correct  their 
first  impressions  by  a  second,  or,  better 
still,  by  a  third. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE   SOUTH   DOWNS. 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 

{conthuied) 

The  Grower  was  filled  with  vast  de- 
light at  the  idea  of  marching  into  court 
and  saying  to  all  the  best  people  of  the 
town,  "  Pray  allow  me  to  pass,  sir.  My 
son  is  here  somewhere,  I  believe.  A 
fresh-coloured  barrister,  if  you  please, 
ma'am,  with  curly  hair  below  his  wig. 
Ah  yes,  there  he  is  1  But  his  lordship  is 
whispering  to  him,  I  see  ;  I  must  not  in- 
terrupt them."  And  therefore,  although 
his  time  might  be  worth  a  crown  an  hour, 
ere  his  son's  fetched  a  penny,  he  strove 
in  vain  against  the  temptation  to  go  over 
and  look  at  Gregory.  Before  breakfast 
he  fidgeted  over  his  fields,  and  was  up 
for  being  down  upon  every  one  — just  to 
let  them  know  that  this  sort  of  talent  is 
hereditary.  His  workmen  winked  at  one 
another  and  said  (as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
by)  that  he  must  havegot  out  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bed,  or  else  the  old  lady  had 
been  rating  of  him. 

He  (in  the  greatness  of  his  thoughts) 
strode  on,  and  from  time  to  time  worked 
his  lips  and  cast  sharp  glances  at  every 
gate-post  in  the  glow  of  imaginary  speech. 
He  could  not  feel  that  his  son  on  the 
whole  was  a  cleverer  fellow  than  himself 
had  been  ;  and  he  played  the  traitor  to 
knife  and  spade  by  hankering  after  gown 
and  wig.  *'  If  my  father,"  he  said,  "  had 
only  given  me  the  chance  I  am  giving 
Gregory,  what  might  I  be  now  ?  One  of 
these  same  barons  as  terrify  us  with  their 
javelins  and  gallows,  and  sit  down  with 
white  tippits  on.  Or  if  my  manners 
wasn't  good  enough  for  that,  who  could 
ever  keep  me  from  standing  up  and  defy- 
ing all  the  villains  for  to  put  me  down  so 
long  as  I  spoke  justice  ?  And  yet  that 
might  happen  to  be  altogether  wrong. 
I'm  a  great  mind  not  to  go  over  at  all. 
My  father  was  an  honest  man  before  me." 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  bright  with  reflections  of  Greg- 


ory's glory,  yet  dashed  irregularly  with 
doubts  of  the  honesty  of  its  origin,  till,  in 
quite  his  old  manner,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  keep  his  own  counsel  about  the 
thing  and  ride  over  to  the  county  town, 
leaving  Applewood  none  the  wiser.  For 
John  Shorne  had  orders  the  night  before 
to  keep  his  message  quiet,  which  an  old 
market-hand  could  be  trusted  to  do  ;  and 
as  for  the  ladies,  the  Grower  was  sure 
that  they  knew  much'less  and  cared  much 
less  about  the  assizes  than  about  the 
washing-day.  So  he  went  to  his  stables 
about  nine  o'clock,  with  enough  of  his 
Sunday  raiment  on  to  look  well  but 
awake  no  excitement,  and  taking  a  good 
horse,  he  trotted  away  with  no  other 
token  behind  him  except  that  he  might 
not  be  home  at  dinner-time,  but  might 
bring  a  stranger  to  supper  perhaps  ;  and 
they  ought  to  have  something  roasted. 

"Pride,"  as  a  general  rule,  of  course, 
"  goeth  before  a  fall  ;  "  but  the  father's 
pride  in  the  present  instance  was  so 
kindly  and  simple  that  nature  waived  her 
favourite  law  and  stopped  fortune  from 
upsetting  him.  Although  when  he  en- 
tered the  court  he  did  not  find  his  son  in 
confidential  chat  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  nor  even  in  grave  deliberation 
with  a  grand  solicitor,  but  getting  the 
worst  of  a  conflict  with  an  exorbitant 
fishmonger;  and  though  the  towns- 
people were  not  scared  as  much  as  they 
should  have  been  by  the  wisdom  of  Greg- 
ory's collected  front,  neither  did  the 
latter  look  a  quarter  so  wise  as  his 
father  ;  yet  a  turn  of  luck  put  all  things 
right,  and  even  did  substantial  good. 
For  the  Grower  at  sight  of  his  son  was 
not  to  be  stopped  by  any  doorkeeper,  but 
pushed  his  way  into  the  circle  of  forensic 
dignity,  and  there  saluted  Gregory  with 
a  kiss  on  the  band  of  his  horsehair,  and 
patted  him  loudly  on  the  back,  and  chal- 
lenging with  a  quick  proud  glance  the 
opinions  of  the  bar  and  bench,  exclaimed 
in  a  good  round  Kentish  tone  — 

"Well  done,  my  boy!  Hurrah  for 
Greg  !  Gentlemen  all,  I'll  be  dashed  if 
my  son  does  not  look  about  the  wisest  of 
all  of  'ee." 

Loud  titters  ran  the  horsehair  round, 
and  more  solid  laughter  stirred  the 
crowd,  while  the  officers  of  the  court 
cried  "  Hush  !  "  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  his  learned  brother  looked  at  the 
audacious  Grower  ;  while  he,  with  one 
hand  on  each  shoulder  of  his  son,  gazed 
around  and  nodded  graciously. 

"  Who  is  this  person  —  this  gentleman, 
I  mean  .?"  asked  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
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correcting  himself  through  courtesy  to 
young  Lovejoy. 

"  My  father,  my  lord,"  answered  Greg- 
ory like  a  man,  though  blushing  like  his 
sister  Mabel.  "  He'has  not  seen  me  for 
a  long  time,  my  lord,  and  he  is  pleased 
to  see  me  in  this  position." 

"Ay",  that  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Grower,  making  his  bow  with  dignity. 
"I  could  not  abide  it  at  first;  but  his 
mother — ah,  what  would  she  say  to  see 
him  now  ?  Martin  Lovejoy,  my  lord,  of 
Old  Applewood  farm,  very  much  at  your 
lordship's  service." 

The  judge  was  well  pleased  with  this 
little  scene,  and  kindly  glanced  at  Greg- 
ory, of  whom  he  had  heard  as  a  diligent 
pupil  from  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Mala- 
hide  ;  and  being  a  man  who  missed  no 
opportunity  —  as  his  present  position 
pretty  clearly  showed  —  he  said  to  the 
gratified  franklin,  "  Mr.  Lovejoy,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  can  spare  me 
half  a  hour,  after  the  court  has  risen." 

These  few  words  procured  two  briefs 
for  Gregory  at  the  next  assizes,  and  thus 
set  himforth  on  his  legal  course  ;  though 
the  judge  of  course  wanted  —  as  the  bar 
knew  well  —  rather  to  receive  than  to 
give  advice.  For  his  lordship  was  build- 
ing a  mansion  in  Kent  and  laying  out 
large  fruit-gardens,  which  he  meant  to 
stock  with  best  sorts  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
it  struck  him  that  a  professional  grower,- 
such  as  he  knew  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  be, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  advise  him 
well,  than  the  nurserymen  who  commend 
most  abundantly  whatever  they  have 
in  most  abundance. 

When  the  Grower  had  laid  down  the 
law  to  the  judge  upon  the  subject  of 
fruit-trees,  and  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  them  in  bearing  as  soon  as  time  al- 
lowed of  it,  he  set  off  in  high  spirits  with 
his  son,  who  had  discharged  his  duties, 
but  did  not  dine  with  his  brethren  of  the 
wig.  To  do  the  thing  in  proper  style  a 
horse  was  hired  for  Gregory,  and  they 
trotted  gently,  enjoying  the  evening, 
along  the  fairest  road  in  England.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  was  not  very  quick  of  percep- 
tion, and  yet  it  struck  him  once  or  twice 
that  his  son  was  not  very  gay,  and  did 
not  show  much  pleasure  at  coming  home  ; 
and  at  last  he  asked  him  suddenly  — 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Greg,  my 
boy  .-*  All  this  learning  is  as  lead  on  the 
brain,  as  your  poor  grandfather  used  to 
say.  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice." 

"Well,  father,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
law-books,   nor    even   of  —  well,    I   was 
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Mabel." 

"  Ay,  ay,  John  has  told  you,  I  suppose, 
how  little  she  eats,  and  how  pale  she 
gets.  No  wonder  either,  with  all  the 
young  fellows  plaguing  and  pothering 
after  her  so.  Between  you  and  me,  Mas- 
ter Gregory,  I  hope  to  see  her  married 
by  the  malting-time.  Now,  mind,  she 
will  pay  a  deal  of  heed  to  you  now  that 
you  are  a  full-blown  counsellor  :  young 
Jenkins  is  the  man,  remember  ;  no  more 
about  that  young  dashing  Lorraine." 

"  No,  father,  no  more  about  him," 
said  Gregory,  sadly  and  submissively. 
"I  wish  I  had  never  brought  him  here." 

"  No  harm,  my  son  ;  no  harm  what- 
ever. That  little  fancy  must  be  quite 
worn  out.  Elias  is  not  over  bright,  as 
we  know  ;  but  he  i^  a  steady  and  worthy 
young  fellow,  and  V.ill  make  her  a  capital 
husband." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  main  point  after  all 
—  a  steadfast  man  who  will  stick  to  her. 
But  you  must  not  hurry  her,  father,  now. 
That  would  be  the  very  way  to  spoil  it." 

"  Hark  to  him,  hark  to  him  !  "  cried  the 
Grower.  "A  counsellor  with  a  ven- 
•geance  !  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
counsel  his  father  how  to  manage  his  own 
household  !  " 

Gregory  did  his  best  to  smile  ;  but  the 
sunset  in  his  eyes  showed  something 
more  like  the  sparkle  of  a  tear  ;  and  then 
they  rode  on  in  silence. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

After  sunset,  Mabel  Lovejoy  went  a 
little  way  up  the  lane  leading  towards  the 
Maidstone  road,  on  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing her  father.  The  glow  of  the  west 
glanced  back  from  the  trees,  and  twinkled 
in  the  hedgerows,  and  clustered  in  the 
traveller's  joy,  and  here  and  there  lay 
calmly  waning  on  patches  of  mould  that 
suited  it.  Good  birds  were  looking  for 
their  usual  roost,  to  hop  in  and  out,  and 
to  talk  about  it,  and  to  flap  their  wings 
and  tails,  until  they  should  get  sleepy. 
But  the  thrush,  the  latest  songster  now, 
since  the  riot  of  the  nightingale,  was 
cleaning  his  beak  for  his  even-song  ;  and 
a  cock-robin,  proud  on  the  top  of  a  pole, 
was  clearing  his  throat,  after  feeding  his 
young  —  the  third  family  of  the  season  ! 
The  bats  were  waiting  for  better  light  ; 
but  a  great  stag-beetle  came  out  of  the 
ivy,  treading  the  air  perpendicularly,  with 
heavy  antlers  balanced. 

All  these  things  fluttered  in  Mabel's 
heart,  and  made  her  sad,  yet  taught  her 
not  to  dwell  too  much  in  sadness.     Here 
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were  all  things  large  and  good,  and  going 
on  for  a  thousand  ages,  with  very  little 
difference.  When  the  cock-robin  died, 
and  the  thrush  was  shot,  there  would  be 
quite  enough  to  come  after  them.  When 
the  leaf  that  glanced  the  sunset  dropped, 
the  bud  for  next  year  would  be  up  in  its 
place.  Even  if  the  trees  went  down  be- 
fore the  storms  of  winter,  fine  young 
saplings  grew  between  them,  and  would 
be  glad  of  their  light  and  air.  Therefore, 
Mabel,  weary  not  the  ever-changing  world 
with  woe. 

She  did  not  reason  thus,  nor  even  think 
at  all  about  it.  From  time  to  time  she 
looked,  and  listened  for  her  father's  Gal- 
loway, and  the  heavy  content  of  the  sum- 
mer night  shed  gentle  patience  round 
her.  As  yet  she  had  no  sense  of  wrong, 
no  thought  of  love  betrayed,  nor  even 
any  dream  of  fickleness.  Hilary  was 
still  to  her  the  hero  of  all  chivalry,  the 
champion  of  the  blameless  shield,  the 
Bayard  of  her  life's  romance.  But  now 
he  lay  wounded  in  a  barbarous  land,  per- 
haps dead,  with  no  lover  to  bury  him. 
The  pointed  leaves  of  an  old  oak  rustled, 
a  rabbit  ran  away  with  his  scut  laid  down, 
a  weasel  from  under  a  root  peered  out, 
and  the  delicate  throat  of  the  sensitive 
girl  quivered  with  bad  omens  —  for  she 
had  not  the  courage  of  Alice  Lorraine. 

Through  the  slur  of  the  night  wind 
(such  as  it  makes  in  July  only),  and  the 
random  lifting  of  outer  leaves  —  too  thick 
to  be  dealt  with  properly  —  and  the  quiv- 
ering loops  of  dependent  danglers  —  who 
really  hoped  that  they  might  sleep  at 
last  — and  then  the  fall-away  of  all  things 
from  their  interruption  to  the  sweetest  of 
all  sweet  relapse,  and  the  deepest  depth 
of  quietude  ;  Mabel  heard,  through  all  of 
these,  the  lively  sound  of  horses'  feet 
briskly  ringing  on  a  rise  of  ground.  For 
the  moment  some  folly  of  fancy  took 
her,  so  that  she  leaned  against  a  gate, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  get  over  it. 
She  knew  how  unfit  she  was  to  meet  him. 
At  last  he  was  coming,  with  her  father, 
to  her  !  She  had  not  a  thing  on  fit  to 
look  at.  And  he  must  have  seen  such 
girls  in  Spain,  Oh,  how  cruel  of  him  to 
come,  and  take  her  by  surprise  so  !  But 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  herself,  and  not 
her  clothes,  he  would  care  for.  However, 
let  him  go  on  to  the  house  —  if  she  kept 
well  into  the  gate-post  —  and  then  she 
might  slip  in,  and  put  on  her  dress —  the 
buff  frock  he  admired  so  ;  and  if  it  was 
much  too  large  in  the  neck,  he  would 
know  for  whose  sake  it  became  so. 


"What!  Mabel,  Mab,  all  out  here 
alone  ;  and  trying  to  hide  from  her  own 
brother !  " 

Gregory  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
caught  her  ;  and  even  in  the  waning  light 
was  frightened  as  she  looked  at  him. 
Then  she  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
and  kissed  him.  Bitter  as  her  disap- 
pointment was,  it  was  something  to  have 
so  dear  a  brother  ;  and  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  so  long,  and  he  must  have  some 
news  of  Hilary.  He  felt  her  face,  all  wet 
with  tears,  turned  up  to  him  over  and 
over  again,  and  he  felt  how  she  trembled, 
and  how  slim  she  was,  and  he  knew  in  a 
moment  what  it  meant ;  and  in  his  stead- 
fast heart  arose  something  that  must 
have  been  a  deep  oath,  but  for  much 
deeper  sorrow.  And  then,  like  a  man, 
he  controlled  it  all. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,  darling,  and  lead 
my  horse  ;  or,  father,  perhaps  you  will 
take  the  bridle,  and  tell  mother  to  be 
ready  for  us.  Mab  is  so  glad  to  see  me 
that  she  must  not  be  hurried  over  it." 

"  Bless  my  heart  !  "  said  the  Grower  ; 
"  what  a  heap  of  gossip  you  chits  of 
children  always  have.  And  nothing 
pleases  you  better  than  keeping  your 
valued  parents  in  the  dark." 

With  this  little  grumble  he  rode  on, 
leading  Gregory's  horse,  and  shouting 
back,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  "  Now 
don't  be  long  with  your  confab,  children  ; 
I  have  scarcely  had  a  bit  to  eat  to-day, 
and  I  won't  have  my  supper  spoiled  for 
you." 

Gregory  thought  it  a  very  bad  sign  that 
Mabel  sent  no  little  joke  after  her  father, 
as  she  used  to  do.  Then  he  threw  his 
firm  arm  around  her  waist,  and  led  her 
homeward  silently.  But  even  by  his 
touch  and  step  she  knew  that  there  was 
no  good  news  for  her. 

"Oh,  Gregory,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 
she  cried,  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  her  soft  eyes  deeply  imploring  him. 
"  You  must  have  some  message  for  me  at 
last.  It  is  so  long  since  I  had  any.  He 
is  so  kind,  he  would  never  leave  me  with- 
out any  message  all  this  time,  unless  — 
unless " 

"  He  is  wounded,  you  know ;  how  can 
he  write.'*"  asked  Gregory,  with  some 
irony.  "  Until  hs  was  wounded,  how 
many  times  did  I  bring  you  fifty  thousand 
kisses  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  was  thinking  of, 
though  I  am  sure  that  was  very  nice  of 
him.  Ah,  you  need  not  be  laughing, 
Gregory  dear,  as  if  you  would  not  do  t  he 


same  to  Phyllis.  But  do  tell  me  what 
you  have  heard,  dear  brother  ;  I  can  put 
up  with  anything  better  than  doubt." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  darling 
Mab  .?  Can  you  make  up  your  mind  for 
some  very  bad  news  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  Gregory. 
I  —  I  have  always  been  so  happy.  Is  he 
dead  ?     Only  say  that  he  is  not  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  not  dead.  Sit  down  a  mo- 
ment, under  this  old  willow,  while  I  fetch 
some  water  for  you." 

"  I  cannot  sit  down  till  I  know  the 
worst.  If  he  is  not  dead,  he  is  dying  of 
his  wounds.     Oh  my  darling  Hilary  !  " 

"  He  is  not  dying  ;  he  is  much  better, 
and  will  soon  rejoin  his  regiment." 

"  Then  why  did  you  frighten  me  so,  for 
nothing  ?  Oh  how  cruel  it  was  of  you  ! 
I  really  thought  I  was  going  to  faint — a 
thing  I  have  never  done  in  my  life.  You 
bring  me  the  best  news  in  the  world,  and 
you  spoil  it  by  your  way  of  telHng  it." 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  darling.  I 
wish  that  was  all  I  have  to  tell  you.  But 
you  have  plenty  of  pride  now,  haven't 
you  ? " 

"I  —  I  don't  know  at  all,  I  am  sure  ; 
but  I  suppose  I  am  the  same  as  other 
girls." 

"  If  you  thought  that  Lorraine  was  un- 
worthy of  you,  you  could  make  up  your 
mind  to  forget  him,  I  hope." 

"  I  never  could  do  such  a  thing,  be- 
cause I  never  could  dream  it  of  Hilary. 
He  is  my  better  in  every  way.  From 
feeing  myself  unworthy  of  him  I  might 
perhaps  try  to  do  without  him  ;  but,  as 
to  forgetting  him  —  never  !  " 

"  Not  even  if  he  forgot  you,  Mabel  ? " 

"  He  cannot  do  it  ;  "  she  answered 
proudly.  "  He  has  promised  never  to 
forget  me.  And  no  gentleman  ever 
breaks  a  promise." 

"  Then  Hilary  Lorraine  is  no  gentle- 
man. He  has  forgotten  you  ;  and  is 
deeply  in  love  with  a  Spanish  lady. 

Kind  and  good  brother  as  he  was,  he 
had  told  his  bad  news  too  abruptly  in  his 
indignation.  Mabel  looked  up  faintly  at 
him  ;  and  was  struck  in  the  heart  so  that 
she  could  not  speak.  But  the  first  of  the 
tide  of  a  sea  of  tears  just  moved  beneath 
her  eyelids. 

"  Now,  come  in  to  supper,  that's  a 
dear  ;  "  whispered  Gregory,  frightened 
by  the  silent  springs  of  sorrow.  "  If  you 
are  not  at  the  table,  poor  darling,  every- 
thing will  be  upside  down,  and  everybody 
uncomfortable."  He  spoke  like  a  fool, 
confounding  coarsely  her  essence  and 
her   insLiacls.     And  perhaps  some  little 
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constrast  broke  the  seals  of 
anguish.  She  looked  up,  and  she  smiled, 
to  show  her  proper  sense  of  duty  ;  and 
then  (without  knowledge  of  what  she  did) 
she  pressed  her  right  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  leaned  on  a  rail,  and  fell  forward  into 
a  torrent  of  shameless  weeping.  She 
was  as  a  little  child  once  more,  whose 
soul  is  overwhelmed  with  woe.  And  all 
along  the  hollow  hedges  went  the  voice 
of  sobbing. 

"  Now,  do  shut  up,"  said  Gregory, 
when  he  had  borne  it  as  long  as  a  man 
can  bear.  "What  is  the  good  of  it? 
Mabel,  now,  I  thought  you  had  more 
sense  than  this.  After  all,  it  may  be 
false,  you  know." 

"  It  is  not  false  ;  it  is  what  I  have  felt. 
You  would  not  have  told  me,  if  it  had 
been  false.  It  has  come  from  some 
dreadfully  low  mean  person,  who  spies 
him  only  too  accurately." 

"  Now,  Mabel,  you  are  quite  out  of 
yourself.  You  never  did  say  nasty  things. 
There  is  nobody  spying  Lorraine  at  all. 
I  should  doubt  if  he  were  worth  it.  Only 
it  is  well  known  in  the  regiment  (and  I 
had  it  on  the  best  authority)  that  he  — 
that  he " 

"  That  he  does  what  ?  And  is  that  all 
your  authority  ?  I  am  beginning  to  laugh 
at  the  whole  of  it." 

"  Then  laugh,  my  dear  Mabel.  I  wish 
that  you  would,  'it  is  the  true  way  of 
regarding  such  things." 

"  I  daresay  it  may  be  for  you  great 
men.  And  you  think  that  poor  women 
can  do  the  same  ;  when  indeed  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  scarcely  think 
that  you  ought  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
laughing,  Gregory.  The  best  authority, 
you  said.     Is  that  a  thing  to  laugh  at  ? " 

"  Well,  perhaps  —  perhaps  it  was  not 
the  best  authority,  after  all.  It  was  only 
two  officers  of  his  regiment,  who  know 
my  friend  Capper,  who  lives  in  cham- 
bers." 

"A  gentleman  living  in  chambers, 
indeed,  to  revile  poor  Hilary  who  has 
been  through  the  wall  !  And  two  officers 
of  his  regiment  ! 
you  had  a  little  more  sense." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  pretty  good  evi- 
dence, Mabel.  Would  you  rather  have 
them  of  another  regiment  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  am  very  glad  that 
they  were  of  poor  Hilary's  regiment ; 
because  that  proves  they  were  story- 
tellers. There  is  not  an  officer  in  his 
own  regiment  that  can  help  being  jealous 
of  him.  After  the  noble  things  he  has 
done  !     How  dull   you   must  be,  not  to 
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see  it  all  !  I  must  come  to  the  assizes, 
instead  of  you.  Well,  what  a  cry  I  have 
had,  for  nothing  !  " 

"  Mabel,  you  are  a  noble  girl.  I  am 
sure  you  deserve  the  noblest  sweetheart." 

"And  I  have  got  him,"  said  Mabel, 
smiling  ;  "and  I  won't  let  him  go.  And 
I  won't  believe  a  single  word  against  him, 
until  he  tells  me  that  it  is  true  himself. 
Do  you  think  that  he  would  not  have 
written  to  me,  even  with  the  stump  of 
his  left  hand,  and  said,  '  Mabel,  I  am 
tired  of  you  ;  Mabel,  I  have  seen  prettier 
girls,  and  more  of  my  own  rank  in  life  ; 
Mabel,  you  must  try  to  forget  me  '  ? 
When  he  does  that,  I  shall  cry  in 
earnest ;  and  there  will  be  no  more  Ma- 
bel." 

"  Come  into  supper,  my  pet,"  said  Greg- 
ory. And  she  came  into  supper  with 
her  sweet  eyes  shining. 

CHAPTER     XLV. 

Near  the  head  of  a  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  but  out  of  the  dusty  track  of  war, 
there  stood  a  noble  mansion,  steadfast 
from  and  to  unknown  ages.  The  Moor- 
ish origin,  here  and  there,  was  boldly 
manifest  among  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  handiwork,  both  of  repair  and  en- 
largement. The  building  must  have 
looked  queer  at  times,  with  new  and 
incongruous  elements  ;  but  the  summer 
sun  and  the  storms  of  winter  had  en- 
forced among  them  harmony.  So  that 
now  this  ancient  castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Zamora  was  a  grand  and  stately  pile  in 
tone,  as  well  as  height  and  amplitude. 

The  position  also  had  been  chosen 
well  ;  for  it  stood  near  the  line  of  the 
watershed,  commanding  northward  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
southward  the"^  plains  of  the  Gaudal- 
quivir  ;  so  that,  as  the  morning  mists 
rolled  off,  the  towers  of  Merida  might  be 
seen,  and  the  high  ground  above  Ba- 
dajos  ;  while  far  on  the  opposite  sky-line 
flashed  the  gilt  crosses  of  Cordova  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  distance  lifted,  a 
glimpse  was  afforded  of  the  sunbeams 
quivering  over  Seville.  And  here, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August  181 2, 
Hilary  Lorraine  was  a  guest,  and  all  his 
wishes  law  —  save  one. 

The  summer  had  been  unusually  hot, 
even  for  the  South  of  Spain  ;  and  a  fifth 
part  of  the  British  army  was  said  to  be  in 
hospital.  This  may  have  been  caused  in 
some  degree  by  their  habits  of  drinking 
and  plundering  ;  which  even  Lord  Wel- 
lington declared  himself  unfit  to  cope 
with.      To   every  division   of   his   army 


he  appointed  twenty  provost-marshals  ; 
whereas  two  hundred  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  hang  these  heroes  punc- 
tually. The  patriotic  Spaniards  also 
could  not  see  why  they  should  not  have 
some  comfort  from  their  native  land. 
Therefore  they  overran  it  well,  with 
bands  of  fine  fellows  of  a  warlike  cast, 
and  having  strong  tendencies  towards 
good  things  ;  and  these  were  of  much 
use  to  the  British,  not  only  by  stopping 
the  Frenchmen's  letters,  but  also  by  liv- 
ing at  large  and  gratis,  so  that  the  British, 
who  sometimes  paid,  became  white  sheep 
by  the  side  of  them. 

One  of  the  fiercest  of  these  guerillas 
—  or  partidas,  as  they  called  them- 
selves—  was  the  notorious  Mina  ;  and 
for  lieutenant  he  had  a  man  of  lofty  birth, 
and  once  good  position,  a  certain  Don 
Alcides  d'Alcar,  a  nephew  of  the  Count 
of  Zamora. 

This  man  had  run  through  every  real 
of  a  large  inheritance,  and  had  slain  many 
gentlemen  in  private  brawls  ;  and  his 
country  was  growing  too  hot  to  hold  him, 
when  the  French  invasion  came.  The 
anarchy  that  ensued  was  just  the  very 
thing  to  suit  him  ;  and  he  raised  a  small 
band  of  uncertain  young  fellows,  and  took 
to  wild  life  in  the  mountains.  At  first 
they  were  content  to  rob  weak  foreigners 
without  escort;  but  thriving  thus  and 
growing  stronger,  very  soon  they  en- 
larged their  views.  And  so  they  im- 
proved, from  year  to  year,  in  every  style 
of  plunder  ;  and  being  authorized  by  the 
Juntas,  and  favoured  by  British  generals, 
did  harm  on  a  large  scale  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  when  they  were  tired  of  that,  to 
the  French. 

Hilary  had  heard  from  Camilla  much 
about  Alcides  d'Alcar  ;  but  Claudia  had 
never  spoken  of  him  —  only  blushing 
proudly  when  the  patriot's  name  was 
mentioned.  Camilla  said  that  he  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  size  and  valour  ; 
enough  to  frighten  anybody,  and  much 
too  large  to  please  her.  And.  here  she 
glanced  at  Hilary  softly,  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  was  of  the 
proper  size  to  please  her  —  if  he  cared  to 
know  it.  He  did  not  care  a  piastre  to 
know  it;  but  was  eager  about  Alcides. 
"  Oh,  then,  you  had  better  ask  Claudia," 
Camilla  replied,  with  a  sisterly  look  of 
very  subtle  import ;  and  Claudia,  with 
her  proud  walk,  passed,  and  glanced  at 
them  both  disdainfully. 

Now  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  his 
sorry  absence  thence,  and  after  that 
the  triumphant  entry  of  the  British  into 
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Madrid  —  although  they  were  soon  turned 
out  again  —  began  to  work  in  Hilary's 
mind,  and  make  him  eager  to  rejoin. 
Three  weeks  ago  he  had  been  reported 
almost  fit  to  do  so,  and  had  been  ready 
to  set  forth  ;  but  Spanish  ladies  are  full 
of  subtlety,  and  Camilla  stopped  him.  A 
cock  of  two  lustres  had  been  slain  in 
some  of  the  outer  premises :  and  old 
Teresina  stole  down  in  the  night,  and 
behold,  in  the  morning,  the  patient's 
wound  had  most  evidently  burst  forth 
again.  Hilary  was  surprised,  but  could 
not  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  eyes  ; 
neither  could  the  licentiate  of  medicine 
now  attending  him. 

But  now,  in  the  breath  of  the  evening 
breeze,  setting  inland  from  the  Atlantic, 
Lorraine  was  roving  for  the  latest  time  in 
the  grounds  of  Monte  Argento.  At  three 
in  the  morning  he  must  set  forth,  with 
horses  provided  by  his  host,  on  his  jour- j 
ney  to  headquarters.  The  Count  was 
known  as  a  patriotic,  wise,  and  wealthy 
noble,  both  of  whose  sons  were  fighting 
bravely  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  and  through 
his  influence,  Lorraine  had  been  left  to 
hospitality  instead  of  hospitals,  which  in 
truth  had  long  been  overworked.  But 
Major  Clumps  had  returned  to  his  duty 
long  ago,  with  a  very  sore  heart,  when  he 
found  from  the  Donna  Camilla  that  "she 
liked  him  very  much  indeed,  but  could 
never  induce  herseli  to  love  him."  With 
the  sharp  eye  of  jealousy,  that  brave  Ma- 
jor spied  in  Hilary  the  cause  of  this,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  set  down  his 
name  any  more  in  his  letters  homeward  ; 
or  at  any  rate,  not  for  a  very  long  time. 

Lorraine,  in  the  calm  of  this  summer 
evening,  with  the  heat-clouds  moving 
eastward,  and  the  ripple  of  refreshment 
softly  wooing  the  burdened  air,  came  to 
a  little  bower,  or  rather  a  natural  cove  of 
rock  and  leaf,  wherein  (as  he  knew)  the 
two  fair  sisters  loved  to  watch  the  even- 
tide weaving  hill  and  glen  with  shadow 
before  the  rapid  twilight  waned.  There 
was  something  here  that  often  brought  his 
native  Southdowns  to  his  mind,  though 
the  foliage  was  so  different.  Instead  of 
the  rich  deep  gloss  of  the  beech,  the  sil- 
very stir  of  the  aspen-tree,  and  the  feath- 
ery droop  of  the  grac'eful  birch,  here  was 
the  round  monotony  of  the  olive  and  the 
lemon-tree,  the  sombre  depth  of  the  ilex, 
and  the  rugged  lines  of  the  cork-tree,  re- 
lieved, it  is  true,  just  here  and  there  by 
the  symmetry  of  the  silver  fir  and  the 
elegant  fan  of  the  palm.  But  what  struck 
Lorraine,  and  always  irked  him  under 
tliese  southern   trees  and  skies,  was  the 
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way  in  which  the  foliage  cut  its  outline 
over  sharply  ;  there  was  none  of  that  hov- 
ering softness,  and  sweetly  fluctuating 
margin,  by  which  a  tree  inspires  affection 
as  well  as  admiration. 

Unluckily  now  Lorraine  had  neither 
affection  nor  admiration  left  for  the  inno- 
cent beautv  of  nature's  works.  His  pas- 
sion for  Claudia  was  become  an  over- 
whelming and  noxious  power,  a  power 
that  crushed  for  the  time  and  scattered 
all  his  better  elements.  He  had  ceased 
to  be  light-hearted  and  to  make  the  best 
of  everything,  to  love  the  smiles  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  catch  a  little  joke  and  return 
it.  He  had  even  ceased  to  talk  to  him- 
self, as  if  his  conscience  had  let  him 
know  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  talked  to. 
All  the  waking  hours  he  passed,  in  the 
absence  of  his  charmer,  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Spanish  ;  and  he  began  to 
despise  his  own  English  tongue.  ''  There 
is  no  melody  in  it,  no  rhytlim,  no  grand 
sonorous  majesty,"  he  used  to  complain  ; 
"  it  is  like  its  owners,  harsh,  uncouth,  and 
countrified."  After  this,  what  can  any 
one  do  but  pity  him  for  his  state  of 
mind  ? 

Whether  Claudia  returned  his  passion 
—  for  such  it  was  rather  than  true  affec- 
tion—  was  still  a  very  doubtful  point, 
though  the  most  important  in  all  the 
world.  Generally  she  seemed  to  treat 
him  with  a  pleased  contempt,  as  if  he 
were  a  pleasant  boy,  though  several  years 
older  than  herself.  Her  clear  dark  eyes 
were  of  such  a  depth  that,  though  she 
was  by  no  means  chary  of  their  precious 
glances,  he  had  never  been  able  to  reach 
that  inmost  light  which  comes  from  the 
very  heart.  How  different  from  some- 
body's—  of  whom  he  now  thought  less 
and  less,  and  vainly  strove  to  think  no 
more,  because  of  the  shame  that  pierced 
him  !  But  if  this  Spanish  maiden  really 
did  not  care  about  him,  why  did  she  try, 
as  she  clearly  did,  to  conquer  and  subdue 
him  ?  Why  did  she  shoot  such  glances 
at  him  as  Spanish  eyes  alone  can  shoot  ; 
why  bend  her  graceful  neck  so  sweetly, 
slope  her  delicate  head  so  gently,  show- 
ing the  ripe  firm  curve  of  cheek  ;  and 
with  careless  dancings  let  her  raven  hair 
fall  into  his?  Hilary  could  not  imagine 
why  ;  but  poor  Camilla  knew  too  well.  If 
ever  Camilla  felt  for  a  moment  the  desira- 
bility of  any  one,  Claudia  (with  her  bolder 
manners,  and  more  suddenly  striking 
beauty,  and  less  dignified  love  of  con- 
quest) might  be  relied  upon  to  rush  in 
and  attract  the  whole  attention. 

Hilary  found    these   lovely   sisters  ia 
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their  little  cove  of  rock,  where  the  hot 
wind  seldom  entered  through  the  fringe 
of  hanging  frond.  They  had  a  clever  de- 
vice of  their  own  for  welcoming  the  At- 
lantic breeze  by  means  of  a  silken  rope 
which  lifted  all  the  screen  of  fern,  and 
creeper,  and  of  grey  rock-ivy. 

Now  the  screen  was  up,  and  the  breeze 
flowing  in,  meeting  a  bright  rill  bubbling 
out  (whose  fountain  was  in  the  living 
rock),  and  the  clear  obscurity  was  lit  with 
forms  as  bright  as  poetry.  Camilla's 
comely  head  had  been  laid  on  the  bosom 
of  her  sister,  as  if  she  had  made  some 
soft  appeal  for  mercy  or  indulgence 
there.  And  Claudia  had  been  moved  a 
little,  as  the  glistening  of  her  eyelids 
showed,  and  a  tender  gleam  in  her  ex- 
pression —  the  one  and  the  only  thing  re- 
quired to  enrich  her  brilliant  beauty. 
And  thus,  without  stopping  to  think,  she 
came  up  to  Hilary,  with  a  long  kind 
glance,  and  gave  a  little  sigh  worth  more 
than  even  that  sweet  glance  to  him. 

"Alas!  dear  captain,"  she  said  in 
Spanish,  which  Hilary  was  quite  pat  with 
now;  "we  have  been  lamenting  your 
brief  departure.  How  shall  we  live  when 
you  are  lost .''  " 

"  What  cruelty  of  yourselves  to  think  ! 
The  matter  of  your  inquiry  should  be  the 
chance  of  my  survival." 

"Well  said!"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
English  are  not  so  very  stupid  after  all. 
Why  do  you  not  clap  your  hands,  Ca- 
milla?" 

Camilla,  being  commanded  thus,  made 
a  weak  attempt  with  her  little  palms  ; 
■but  her  heart  was  down  too  low  for  any 
brisk  concussion  of  flesh  or  air. 

"  I  believe.  Master  Captain,"  said 
Claudia,  throwing  herself  gracefully  on  a 
white  bull's  hide  —  shaped  as  a  chair  on 
the  slopes  of  moss  —  "  that  you  are  most 
happy  to  make  your  escape  from  this 
Jong  and  dull  imprisonment.  Behold, 
how  little  we  have  done  for  you  after  all 
the  brave  things  you  have  done  for  us  !  " 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Camilla,  gazing  sadly 
at  the  "  captain,"  who  would  not  gaze  at 
her;  "it  is  true  that  we  have  done  but 
little.     Yet,  Senhor,  we  meant  our  best." 

"Your  kindness  to  me  has  been  won- 
derful, magnificent  !  "  answered  Hilary. 
"  The  days  I  have  passed  under  your 
benevolence  have  been  the  happiest  of 
my  life." 

Hereupon  Camilla  turned  away,  to  hide 
her  tenderness  of  tears.  But  Claudia 
had  no  exhibition,  except  a  little  smile  to 
hide. 
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asked.  "  Will  you  ever  think  of  us  aiiyl 
more,  in  the  scenes  of  your  grand  com-'] 
bats,  and  the  fierce  delight  of  glory  ? 

"  Is   it  possible   for  me  to  forget  "  — j 
began    Hilary  in  his  noblest  Spanish 
"your  constant  care  of  a  poor  stranger, 
your  never-fatigued  attention  to  him,  and 
thy  —  thy  saving  of  his  life  ?     To  thee  I 
owe  my  life,  and  will  at  any  moment  ren-^ 
der  it." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  Camilla, 
who  really  had  saved  him  ;  and  being  too 
young  to  know  how  rarely  the  proper 
person  gets  the  praise,  she  gathered  up 
her  things  to  go. 

"  Darling  Claudia,"  she  exclaimed, ''  I 
can  do  nothing  at  all  without  my  little 
silver  spinetta.  This  steel  thing  is  so 
rusty  that  it  fills  my  work  with  canker. 
You  know  the  danger  of  rusty  iron,  Clau- 
dia ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  She  is  cross,"  said  Claudia,  as  her 
sister  with  gentle  dignity  left  the  cove. 
"  What  can  have  made  her  so  cross 
to-day  ?  " 

"The  saints  are  good  to  me,"  Hilary 
answered,  little  suspecting  the  truth  of 
the  case  :  "  they  grant  me  the  chance  of 
saying  what  I  have  long  desired  to  say  to 
you." 

"  To  me,  Senhor  ! "  cried  the  maiden, 
displaying  a  tremulous  glow  in  her  long 
black  eyes,  and  managing  to  blush  di- 
vinely, and  then  in  the  frankness  of  her 
nature  caring  not  to  conceal  a  sigh.  "  It 
cannot  be  to  me,  Senhor  !  "    . 

"  To  you  —  to  you,  of  all  the  worlds, 
of  all  the  heavens,  and  all  the  angels  !  " 
The  fervent  youth  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  his  lovely  idol,  and  seized  the 
hand  she  began  to  press  to  her  evidently 
bounding  heart,  and  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  thought  for  the  moment  that 
she  was  glad  to  come  to  him.  Then, 
in  his  rapture,  he  stroked  aside  her 
loos;;  and  deliciously  fragrant  hair,  and 
waited,  with  all  his  heart  intent,  for  the 
priceless  glance — to  tell  him  all.  But, 
strongly  moved  as  she  was,  no  doubt,  by 
his  impassioned  words  and  touch,  and 
the  sympathy  of  youthful  love,  she  kept 
her  oval  eyelids  down,  as  if  she  feared  to 
let  him  see  the  completion  of  his  con- 
quest. Then,  as  he  fain  would  have  had 
her  nearer,  and  folded  in  his  eager  arms, 
she  gently  withdrew,  and  turned  away  ; 
but  allowed  him  to  hear  one  little  sob, 
and  to  see  tears  irrepressible. 

"  You  loveliest  of  all  lovely  beings," 
began  Lorraine,  in  very  decent  Spanish, 
such  as  herself  had  taught  him  ;  "  and  at 
the  same  time,  you  best  and  dearest " 
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"  Stop,  Senhor,"  she  whispered,  gazing 
sadly,  and  then  playfully,  at  this  prize  of 
her  eyes  and  slave  of  her  lips  ;  "  I  must 
not  allow  you  to  say  so  much.  You  will 
leave  us  to-morrow,  and  forget  it  all. 
What  is  the  use  of  this  fugitive  dream  .? " 
Hereupon  the  young  soldi jr  went 
through  the  usual  protestations  of  truth, 
fidelity,  devotion,  and  eternal  memory  ; 
so  thoroughly  hurried  and  carried  away, 
that  he  used  in  another  tongue  the  words 
poured  forth  scarcely  a  year  ago  to  a 
purer,  truer,  and  nobler  love. 

"  Alas  1  "  the  young  Donna  now  mim- 
icked, in  voice  and  attitude,  some  de- 
serted one  ;  "  to  how  many  beautiful 
English  maidens  have  these  very  noble 
words  been  used  I  You  cavaliers  are  all 
alike.  I  will  say  no  more  to  you  now, 
brave  captain  ;  the  proof  of  truth  is  not 
in  words, but  in  true  and  devoted  actions. 
You  know  our  proverb  —  'The  cork  is 
noisiest  when  it  leaves  the  bottle.'  If 
you  would  have  me  bear3'0u  in  mind,  you 
must  show  that  you  remember  me." 

"  At  the  cost  of  my  life,  of  my  good 
repute,  of  all  that  I  have  in  the  world,  or 
shall  have,  of  everything  but  my  hope  of 
you." 

"  I  shall  remember  these  words,  my 
captain  ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  put  them  to 
the  test  some  day." 

She  gave  him  her  soft  and  trembling 
hand,  and  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
sought  to  impress  a  still  more  loving 
seal  ;  but  she  said,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,  oh 
beloved  one  !  "  Or  whether  she  said  "  oh 
enamoured  one,"  he  could  not  be  quite 
certain.  And  before  he  could  do  or  say 
anything  more,  she  had  passed  from  his 
reach,  and  was  gliding  swiftly  under  the 
leafy  curtain  of  that  ever-sacred  bower. 
"  She  is  mine,  she  is  mine  !  "  cried  young 
Lorraine,  as  he  caught  up  the  velvet  band 
of  her  hair,  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
and  then  bestowed  the  same  attentions 
on  the  white  bull-skin,  where  her  form 
had  lain.  "  The  loveliest  creature  ever 
seen  is  mine  !  What  can  I  have  done  to 
deserve  her  ?  " 

While  he  lay  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  tri- 
umph, the  loveliest  creature  ever  seen 
stole  swiftly  up  a  rocky  path,  beset  with 
myrtle  and  cornelwood,  and  canopied 
with  climbers.  After  some  intricate 
turns,  and  often  watching  that  no  one 
followed  her,  she  came  to  the  door  of  a 
little  hut  embosomed  in  towering  chest- 
nut-trees. The  door  was  open,  and  a 
man  of  great  stature  was  lounging  on  a 
couch  too  short  for  his  legs,  and  smoking 
a  cigar  of  proportions  more  judiciously 


adapted  to  his  own.  Near  one  of  his 
elbows  stood  a  very  heavy  carbine,  and  a 
swore  three-quarters  of  a  fathom  long  ; 
and  by  his  other  hand  lay  a  great  pitcher 
empty  and  rolled  over. 

As  the  young  Donna's  footfall  struck 
his  ears,  he  leaped  from  his  couch,  and 
cocked  his  gun  ;  then,  recognizing  the 
sound,  replaced  it,  and  stood  indolently 
at  his  door. 

"  At  last,  you  are  come  then  ! "  he 
said,  with  an  accent  decidedly  of  the 
northern  provinces  (not  inborn,  however, 
but  caught  from  comrades) ;  "I  thought 
that  you  meant  to  let  me  die  of  thirst. 
You  forget  that  I  have  lost  the  habit  of 
this  execrable  heat." 

Claudia  looked  up  at  her  cousin  Don 
Alcides  d'Alcar  —  or,  as  he  loved  to  be 
called,  "the  great  brigadier"  —  with  a 
very  different  gaze  from  any  poor  Hilary 
could  win  of  her.  To  this  man  alone  the 
entire  treasures  of  her  heart  were  open  ; 
for  him  alone  her  glorious  eyes  no  longer 
sparkled,  flashed,  or  played  with  ins'in- 
cere  allurements  ;  but  beamed  and 
shone  with  depths  of  light,  and  profu- 
sion of  profoundest  love. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  on 
tiptoe,  and  sweetly  pacified  him;  "I 
have  laboured  in  vain  to  come  sooner  to 
you.  Your  commands  took  a  long  time 
to  execute,  sir.  You  men  can  scarcely 
understand  such  things.  And  that  tire- 
some Camilla  hung  about  me  ;  I  thought 
my  occasion  would  never  arrive.  But 
all  has  gone  well:  he  is  my  slave  for- 
ever." 

"  You  did  not  allow  him  to  embrace 
you,  I  trust  1  "  Before  he  could  finish 
his  scowl,  she  stopped  his  mouth  and  re- 
assured him. 

"  Is  it  to  be  imagined?  A  miserable 
shaveling  Briton  !  "  But,  though  she 
looked  so  indignant,  she  knew  how  near 
she  had  been  to  that  ignominy. 

"  You  are  as  clever  as  you  are  lovely," 
answered  the  brigadier,  well  pleased. 
"But  I  die  of  thirst,  my  beloved  one. 
Fly  swiftly  to  Teresina's  store  ;  for  I 
dare  not  venture  till  the  night  has  fallen. 
Would  that  you  could  manage  your  fa- 
ther as  you  wind  those  striplings  round 
your  spindle  !  " 

For  the  Count  of  Zamora  had  given 
orders  that  his  precious  nephew  should 
be  shot,  if  ever  found  upon  land  of  his. 
So  Claudia  took  the  empty  pitcher,  to 
fetch  another  half-skin  of  wine,  as  well 
as  some  food,  for  the  great  brigadier; 
and  having  performed  this  duty  met  the 
infatuated    Hilary,  for   the  las't    time,  at 
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her  father's  board.  She  wished  him  good- 
night and  good-bye,  with  a  glance  of  deep 
meaning  and  kind  encouragement  ;  while 
the  fair  Camilla  bent  over  his  hand,  and 
then  departed  to  her  chamber,  with  full 
eyes  and  an  empty  heart. 


of  St.  Louis  ;  Henry  Probasco,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Ogden  Hoffman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Alfred  Haven,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  ;  and  George  F,  Hoar  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  ;  George  Cabot  Ward,  of  New 
York  City,  treasurer ;  Wentvvorth  S. 
Butler,  of  New  York  City,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  second'  sug- 
gestion, the  following  address  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood, 
for  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bryant's  friends  : 

November  3,  1874. 
William  Culleji  Drya7tt: 

Honored  and  Dear  Sir :  —  We,  your  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  congratulate  you  upon 
completing  your  eightieth  year  in  such  vigor 
of  body  and  mind.  We  give  you  our  heart- 
iest wishes  for  your  continued  health  and 
happiness,  and  we  inform  you  respectfully 
of  the  intention  to  embody  in  a  commemora- 
tive vase,  of  original  design  and  choice  work- 
manship, the  lessons  of  your  literary  and  civic 
career  in  its  relations  with  our  country,  whose 
nature,  history,  liberty,  law,  and  conscience 
you  have  so  illustrated.  We  believe  that  such 
a  work  will  be  an  expressive  fact  of  our 
coming  National  Centennial,  and  a  permanent 
treasure  of  our  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
We  only  add  that  we  desire  that  this  tribute 
of  gratitude  should  come  from  your  friends 
sculpture  the  character  of  Mr.  Bryant's  I  throughout  the  country,  without  disdnction  of 
■       ■  "  ■  party    or    section,   and    that    our    American 

women  shall  be  encouraged  to  unite  in  the 
act,  since  our  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters 
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MR.   BRYANT'S   BIRTHDAY. 
A    SIMPLE  AND   NATIONAL    COMMEMORATION. 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Mr,  Bryant  was  the  occasion  yes- 
terday of  a  greeting  of  his  friends,  which 
partook  so  much  of  a  public  character 
that  a  simple  narrative  of  some  of  the 
particulars  is  due  to  our  readers. 

An  informal  meeting  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  was  held  in  this  city  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  consider  how  the  general 
desire  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
might  find  a  suitable  expression.  At 
this  meeting  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  silver  vase  of  original  design  and 
choice   workmanship  symbolizing   in   its 


life  and  writings,  should  be  procured  by 
a  popular  subscription,  to  be  ultimately 
placed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  By  the  request  of  numerous  friends 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  residing  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  suggestion  was  also  adopt- 
ed that  an  address  should  be  drawn  for 
their  signature,  to  express  to  him  their 
friendship. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  suggestion,  a 
committee,  of  whom  the  following  is  a 
list,  were  organized  to  execute  the  pro- 
ject of  the  commemorative  vase  :  Jona- 
than Sturges,  of  New  York  City,  Chair- 
man :  Samuel  Osgood,  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton, John  Taylor  Johnston,  William  H. 
Appleton,  Asher  B.  Durand,  William  T. 
Blodgett,  William  M.  Evarts,  George 
Ripley,  Frederick  A.  P,  Barnard,  William 
Butler  Duncan,  Benjamin  H.  Field, 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  Howard  Crosby, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Frederick  De  Peys- 
ter,  Henry  C.  Potter,  William  Adams  and 
Franklin  H,  Delano,  of  New  York  City  ; 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont  and  A.  A.  Low,  of 
Brooklyn  ;  John  Bigelow  of  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.  ;  Bayard  Taylor,  of  "Penn- 
sylvania ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Edwin  Harwood,  of  New  Haven  ; 
James  L.  Clagiiorn,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
James    H,  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore  ;  Edwin 


are  ready  to  declare  their  obligation  to  you 
for  the  pure  language  and  sentiment  which 
you  have  given  to  the  homes  and  the  schools 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  yesterday  at  work  at 
his  editorial  desk  in  the  Evening  Post 
building  until  noon.  Between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Sturges, 
with  many  of  his  associates  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  other  friends,  presented  to 
him,  at  his  house  in  Sixteenth  Street  in 
this  city,  a  copy  of  the  address,  bearing 
several  hundreds  of  signatures  of  names 
illustrious  in  almost  every  honourable 
pursuit  in  this  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  other  copies  which  had  up  to 
yesterday  morning  been  returned  to  the 
committee  witli  signatures  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  other  centres 
of  American  population,  culture  and  en- 
terprise. The  proceedings  were  all  sim- 
ple and  informal.  Mr.  Bryant  was  ac- 
companied by  his  daughters  —  Mrs. 
Parke  Godwin  and  Miss  Julia  Bryant  — 
and  among  the  gentlemen  in  company 
with  Mr.  Sturges  v/ere  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wil- 
liam Adams,  Henry  W,  Bellows,  Howard 
Crosby  and  Samuel  Osgood  ;  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  Larned,  of  Chicago  ;  William  G-  Eliot, '  Huntington,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Mr.  A. 
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A.  Low,  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Mr. 
Frederick  De  Peyster,  Mr.  George  Cabot 
Ward,  Mr.  John  'H.  Gourlie,  Mr.  Albert 
G.  iirovvne,  Jr.,  Professor  Van  Amringe, 
of  Columbia  College  ;  Mr.  Wentworth  S. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Beeckman.  In 
delivering  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  copy  of  the 
address  Mr.  Sturges  said  : 

"  We  have  come,  dear  Mr.  Bryant,  to 
congratulate  you  upon  reaching  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty  years  in  such  vigor  of 
health  and  intellect ;  to  thank  you  for  all 
the  good  work  that  you  have  done  for 
your  country  and  for  mankind;  and  to 
give  you  our  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness," For  more  than  sixty  years  you 
have  been  an  author,  and  from  your  tirst 
publication  to  your  last  you  have  given 
to  us  and  our  children  the  best  thought 
and  sentiment  in  the  purest  language  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  you  have  been  a  journal- 
ist, and  advocated  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  men,  with  all  the  genuine 
freedom,  without  any  of  the  license,  of 
our  age,  in  an  editorial  wisdom  that  has 
been  a  blessing  to  our  daughters  as  well 
as  our  sons.  You  have  been  a  good  cit- 
izen and  true  patriot,  ready  to  bear  your 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  your  great  lit- 
erary contemporaries  and  steadfast  from 
first  to  last  in  your  loyalty  to  the  liberty 
and  order  of  the  nation.  You  have  stood 
up  manfully  for  the  justice  and  humanity 
that  are  the  hope  of  mankind  and  the 
commandment  of  God.  We  thank  you 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  our 
country  and  for  our  race,  and  we  com- 
mend you  to  the  providence  and  grace  of 
Him  who  has  always  been  with  you,  and 
who  will  be  with  you  to  the  end. 

"  We  present  to  you  this  address  of 
congratulation  with  signatures  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  the  pro- 
posal of  a  work  of  commemorative  art 
that  shall  be  sculptured  with  ideas  and 
images  from  your  poems,  and  be  full  of 
the  grateful  remembrances  and  affections 
of  the  friends  who  love  you  as  a  friend, 
and  the  nation  that  honors  you  as  the 
patriarch  of  our  literature." 

Mr.  Bryant  then  made  the  following 
brief  and  evidently  unpremeditated  reply  : 

"  Mr.  Sturges  and  Gentlemen  :  I  thank 
you  for  the  kind  words  referring  to  me 
in  the  address  which  has  just  been  read, 
and  am  glad  that  you  find  it  possible  to 
speak  of  what  1  have  done  with  so  much 
indulgence.  I  have  lived  long,  as  it  may 
seem  to  most  people,  however  short  the 


term  appears  to  me  when  I  look  back 
upon  it.  In  that  period  have  occurred 
various  most  important  changes,  both 
political  and  social,  and  on  the  whole  I 
am  rejoiced  to  say  that  they  have,  as  I 
think,  improved  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. The  people  o^  civilized  countries 
have  become  more  enlightened  and  en- 
joy a  greater  degree  of  freedom.  They 
have  become  especially  more  humane 
and  sympathetic,  more  disposed  to  allevi- 
ate each  others'  sufferings.  This  is  the 
age  of  charity.  In  our  day  charity  has 
taken  forms  unknown  to  former  ages,  and 
occupied  itself  with  the  cure  of  evils 
which  former  generations  neglected. 

"I  remember  the  time  when  Bona- 
parte filled  the  post  of  First  Consul  in  the 
French  republic  —  for  I  began  early  to 
read  the  newspapers.  I  saw  how  that 
republic  grew  into  an  empire  ;  how  that 
empire  enlarged  itself  by  successive  con- 
quests on  all  sides,  and  how  the  mighty 
mass,  collapsing  by  its  own  weight,  fell 
into  fragments.  I  have  seen  from  that 
time  to  this  change  after  change  take 
place,  and  the  result  of  them  all,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  humbler  classes  have  been 
more  and  more  regarded,  both  in  framing 
and  executing  the  laws.  For  the  greater 
part  of  my  own  eighty  years  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  I  think  it  seemed  to  all, 
that  the  extinction  of  slavery  was 
an  event  to  be  accomplished  by  a  remote 
posterity.  But  all  this  time  its  end  was 
approaching,  and  suddenly  it  sank  into  a 
bloody  grave.  The  union  of  the  Italian 
principalities  under  one  head,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  that  anomaly  in  politics, 
the  possession  of  political  power  by  a 
priesthood,  seemed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourscore  years  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  an  event  belonging  to  a 
distant  and  uncertain  future,  yet  was  it 
drawing  near  by  steps  not  apparent  to 
the  common  eyes,  and  it  came  in  our  own 
day.  The  people  of  Italy  willed  it,  and 
the  people  were  obeyed. 

*'  There  is  yet  a  time  which  good  men 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  for  —  the  day 
when  the  population  of  the  civilized 
world  shall  prepare  for  a  universal  peace 
by  disbanding  the  enormous  armies  which 
they  keep  in  camps  and  garrisons,  and 
sending  their  soldiery  back  to  the  fields 
and  workshops  from  which,  if  the  people 
were  wise,  their  sovereigns  never  should 
have  withdrawn  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  next  great  changes. 
*'  Gentlemen,  again  I  thank  you  for 
your  kindness.     I  have  little  to  be  proud 
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of,  but  when  I  look  round  upon  those 
whom  this  occasion  has  brou«;ht  to- 
gether, I  confess  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
friends." 

While  Mr.  Bryant  was  speaking  the 
following  telegram  was  received  from 
Governor  Dix  : 

Albany,  November  3,  1874. 
To  William  Cullen  Bryant  : 

I  unite  with  your  friends  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  cordial  congratulations  on  this  anni- 
versary of  your  birth.  John  A.  Dix. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  but  a  small 
part  of  the  names  of  the  signers  of  the 
address,  but  the  following  hasty  and  im- 
perfect selection  will  indicate  the  general, 
spontaneous  and  cordial  character  of 
their  token  of  respect,  esteem,  and  friend- 
ship : 

JVew  York  City :  Benjamin  G.  Arnold, 
George  S.  Appleton,  Charles  Butler, 
James  Brown,  Wm.  A.  Butler,  D.  W. 
Bishop,  O.  B.  Bunce,  P.  T.  Barnum,  Ju- 
lius Bing,  Bobert  Carter,  J.  D.  Champlin, 
George  S.  Coe,  C.  E.  Detmold,  Bowie 
Dash,  W.  J.  Easton,  Cortlandt  de  P. 
Field,  Alfred  H.  Guernsey,  Thomas  Hill- 
house,  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Rossiter 
Johnson,  William  W.  Kip,  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  Robert  Morris,  L.  P.  Morton, 
W.  N.  McVickar,  R.  Heber  Newton, 
George  Opdyke,  William  Orton,  Richard 
Patrick,  O.  H.  Palmer,  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body,  T.  M.  Peters,  George  Ripley,  John 
Cotton  Smith,  Joseph  Seligman,  Isaac 
Sherman,  W.  T.  G.  Shedd,  Philip  Schaff, 
C.  C.  Tiffany,  Hugh  Miller  Thompson, 
Sinclair  Tousey,  W.  M.  Vermilye,  Fred- 
erick S.  Winston,  George  D.  Wildes, 
John  E.  Williams,  James  Grant  Wilson, 
Edward  A.  Washburn,  E.  L.  Youmans. 

Brooklyn:  Fr.  Schroeder,  H.  B.  Claflin, 
E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  Demas  Barnes,  P.  C. 
Cornell,  Alden  Wattles,  Chas.  P.  Chapin, 
C.  T.  Christensen,  Josiah  O.  Low,  James 
A.  Briggs. 

SI.  Louis :  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, and  General  Whipple  and  Colonels 
Audenreid  and  Tourtellotte,  of  his  staff ; 
Wayman  Crow,  John  R.  Shepley,  James 
E.  Yeatman,  S.  T.  Glover,  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, Henry  Pomeroy. 

Chicago :  Lyman  Trumbull,  Robert 
CoUyer,  David  .  Swing,  Horace  White, 
W.  'E.  Doggett,  Charles  Hitchcock, 
Charles  A.  Dupee,  W.  B.  Ogden,  Wirt 
Dexter,  F.  B.  Peabody. 

Philadelphia :  A.  J.  Drexel,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  George  W.  Childs. 

Worcester  (Mass) :  Alexander    PI.  Bui- 
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lock,  Joseph  Sargent,  T.  L.  Nelson 
George  W.  Richardson,  Henry  Chapia 
W.  W.  Rice,  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Adin  Thayer. 

^iliiamstown  (Mass) :   Mark  Hopkins,, 
P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Joseph  White,  Arthu 
L.  Perry,    Sanborn     Tenney,   Henry    L.    ^ 
Sabin. 

Providence  (R.  I.):  Seth  Padelford, 
Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark. 

Hartford  {Conn.)  :  Joseph  R.  Hawley. 

New  Have?i  (Conn.):  Charles  R.  In 
gersoll,  Noah  Porter. 

Stamford  (Conn)  :  C.  S.  Henry. 

Catskill  (N.  Y.) :  Samuel  H.  Cornell 

Rye  (N.Y.) :  R.  R.  Anthony. 

Garden  City  (N.Y.) :  John  E.  Irwin. 

I^lushing{N.Y):  F.  Elliman. 

Troy{N.  Y.) :  D.  L.  Boardman. 

Bergen  (N.  J.) :  George  Z.  Gray,  Thom- 
as B.  Bickwell. 

Newark  i:;^.])'.  E.  C.  Benedict,  S.  W. 
Corwin,  S.  H.  Johnson. 

Montclairi^.])'.  J.  Romeyn  Bury,  Jr., 
George  H.  Ripley. 

Orange  (N.  J.) :  Charles  A.  Meguire, 
J.  M.  Meredith. 

Rosellei"^.  J.) :   M.  R.  Hibbard. 

Millburn  (N.  J.) :  J.  R.  Hopkins. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) :  Oscar  John- 
son, Jr. 

Morristown  (N.J.) :  John  D.  Stewart. 

Plainfield(^.])\  Frederick  E.  Busby, 
R.  B.  Brown. 

Tenafly  (N.  J.)  :  George  F.  Lyman. 

Minnesota:  13ishop  H.  B.  Wiiipple. 

Dacotah  :  Bishop  William  H.  Hare. 

Vienna  (Austria) :  John  Jay. 

The  committee  received  letters  from 
Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston  and  Bishop 
H.  C.  Potter,  of  their  number,  regretting 
their  unavoidable  absence  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  following  is  the  letter  of 
Bishop  Potter  : 

Grace  Church  Rectory,  ) 
Monday  evening.  ) 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  to- 
morrow is  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  our 
General  Convention,  and  that  my  engage- 
ments as  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
will  require  my  incessant  attention  throughout 
the  day. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  accompany  the  com- 
mittee who  are  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Bryant,  but 
my  sympathies  will  follow  them  on  their  most 
appropriate  and  becoming  errand,  and  I  shall 
account  it  a  kindness  if  you  will  convey  to 
Mr.  Bryant  my  congratulations  and  the  ex- 
pression of  my  unfeigned  regret  that  I  am 
prevented  from  tendering  them  in  person. 
Very  faithfully,  yours, 
H.  C.  PorTER. 

Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq. 
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A  number  of  poems  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bryant  were  also  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, among  them  the  two  following, 
the  first  from  Mr.  Charles  K.  Tuckerman, 
now  in  London,  England,  and  the  second 
from  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Powers,  of  Chicago  : 

TO    WILLIAM   CULLEN    BRYANT, 

ON    THK   EIGHTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   HIS    BIRTHDAY. 

A  Tribute  front  an  A  meric'an  Abroad. 

The  silver  wheels  of  thy  melodious  )-ears 
Have  rolled  thee  to  the  laurel  post  again : 
_         Again  our  eager  hands  renew  the  crown  ; 
I         Again  our  mingling  voices  utter  thanks. 
*         We  thank  thee  for  the  plentitude  of  fame 
Which  riseth  o'er  the  landscape  of  thy  life 
Like  the  New  England  pine,  serenely  strong, 
Filling  the  autumn  air  with  scent  of  balm. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  good  thou  hast  con- 
ferred 
At  times  when  poets'  thoughts   are  best  for 

man. 
Speeding  the  idle  hour  with  swift  delight. 
Soothing   the   sorrowing   hour  with   calm  of 

peace. 
We  thank  thee  in  their  names,  the  weary  ones. 
When,  lying  sleepless  with  solicitude. 
They  have  bethought  them  of  thy  melody  — 
Those  unaffected,  simply-flowing  strains, 
So  clear  in  their  conception,  yet  so  vast 
In  comprehensive  wisdom  —  and  have  risen 
And  sought  the  book,  and  with  thee  moved 

awhile 
Over  the  meadows  and  by  running  streams 
And  under  fragrant  boughs  of  singing  trees 
'Till,  lost,  like  children,  in  the  sylvan  scene, 
They've   closed  the  page  and  dreamed  they 
had  no  cares. 

Thy  walk  has  ever  been  towards  heaven,  Great 

Heart ! 
And  when  thou  goest  in,  methinks  the  sound 
Of  upper  voices  will  accord  with  thine 
As  if  a  missing  tone  were  found  again. 
Even  in  thy  youth,  alone  and  undismayed, 
Fair    Nature   found  thee    on    her   mountain 

heights 
Singing  the  songs  of  freedom  :  or  in  groves  — 
Those  consecrated  temples  of  thy  choice  — 
Chanting  the  unpremeditated  prayer 
Born  of  poetic  faith  and  reverend  love. 
Not  thine  the  dusty-footed  pilgrimage 
In  quest  of  inspiration  ;  no  far  clime 
Lends  thee  its  book  of  beauty;  but  at  home, 
In  the  warm  midst  of  its  familiar  scenes, 
Thy  harpstrings  sing  the  sweetest.     All  around 
The  forms  of  recognition  welcome  thee  : 
The  laughing  rivulet,  with  morning  light, 
"  Comes  singing  down  the  narrow  glen  "  to 

thee  ; 
The    waterfowl,    "  lone   wandering    but    not 

lost," 
Sees  thee  and  feels  no  fear  :  at  thy  approach 
The  timorous  squirrel,  busy  with  its  nut. 
Sits  undisturbed  :  •'  The  century-living  crow  " 
Caws  at  thy  coming  —  thou,  whose  flight  of 

fame 


Shall  far  outdistance  all  his  length  of  years — 
And  to  thy  listening  ear  the  evening  wind, 
With  "  strange  deep   harmonies  "  reveals  it- 
self. 
These  shall  thy  mourners  be  when  thou  art 

gone, 
These,  and  the  hearts  of  wild  flowers  and  of 

waves. 
These,  and   the   hearts   of  sunbeams  and  of 

stars. 
For  these  dost  thou  interpret  unto  man 
Drawing  him  closer  to  the  throbbing  breast 
Of  purifying  Nature. 

Not  in  vain 
Doth  her  beneficent  wisdom  lengthen  out 
Thy  days  of  ministration,  for  thy  days 
Are  verses  of  the  everlasting  hymn 
She  teacheth  ever  to  the  hearts  of  those 
Who,  "  to  the  beautiful  order  of  her  works 
Conform,"  like  thee,  "  the  order  of  their  lives." 
London,  October  1874.  C.  K.  T. 


TO   WILLIAM   CULLEN    BRYANT, 

ON    THE    EIGHTIETH    ANNIVERSARY   OF    HIS     BIKTHDAY, 
NOVEMBER   3,    1874. 

The  sweetest  blossoms  any  bring 
To-day,  to  deck  thy  muse's  throne. 

Are  those  that  out  of  pure  hearts  spring, 
From  seed  thy  fruitful  life  has  sown. 

How  deep  thy  living  thought  struck  down 
In  countless  souls  throughout  the  land  ! 

The  splendid  flowers  of  thy  renown 
In  myriad  leaves  of  light  expand. 

They  bloom  in  virtues  strong  and  true. 
In  deeds  that  make  our  kinship  sweet. 

Chaste  homes,  and  lives  of  spotless  hue, 
In  love  that  serves  with  tireless  feet ; 

In  patriot  zeal,  in  Honor's  breast ; 

Where  Duty  runs  without  debate  ; 
Where  Nature  feasts  her  reverent  guest, 

And  Faith  waits  calmly  "  at  the  gate." 

These  garlands  of  the  spirit  live. 
While  festal  splendors  pass  away  — 

Millions  their  fadeless  tribute  give 
To  thee,  O  wondrous  seer  !  to-day. 

Thanks  for  thy  pure,  majestic  song. 
Thy  golden  years  o'er  measured  span. 

Thy  valiant  will  to  smite  the  wrong. 
Thy  vast  unconquered  love  of  man. 

Thanks  for  thy  simple  faith  and  truth  ; 

Thanks  for  thy  wisdom,  deep  and  calm, 
The  freshness  of  thy  generous  youth. 

Thy  life  —  a  sweet  triumphant  psalm ! 

Earth's  children  catch  its  strains  sublime, 
As  ages  onward  bear  thy  name, 

And  down  the  glowing  fields  of  time 
The  wise  and  good  reflect  thy  fame  ! 

Chicago,  1874.        HoRATio  N.  Powers. 
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Mr.  Bryant  was  in  his  place  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  last 
evening.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
after  the  reading  of  the  interesting  paper 
upon  Historical  Portraits  in  Paris,  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Hoppin,  Mr.  James  W. 
Beekman  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bryant  for  the  honour  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  of  congratulation  to  him  upon 
reaching  eighty  years  of  age  that  day, 
and  the  whole  audience  accepted  the 
resolution  with  acclamation  and  by  ris- 
ing. 

At  Chicago,  last  evening,  the  anniver- 
sary was  celebrated  by  a  "  Bryant  testi- 
monial dinner  "  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club. 


Tributes  of  the  Press. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  grateful 
tributes   of   the  American  press  on  the 
occasion. 

[New  York  Times,  November  4.] 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  din  of 
the  elections  to  an  interesting  social  in- 
cident, which  we  record  with  greater 
pleasure  than  democratic  victories.  Yes- 
terday Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  com- 
pleted his  eightieth  year,  and  received 
from  the  members  of  the  Century  Club 
a  congratulatory  address,  expressive  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he 
is  regarded.  Nor  are  these  sentiments 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  club  ; 
they  are  shared  by  the  general  public, 
which  has  long  been  familiar  with  Mr. 
Bryant's  honorable  services  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  country.  A  life  more  useful 
and  industrious,  or  m6re  blameless,  has 
seldom  been  spent  among  us,  and  we 
hope  that  the  day  is  still  distant  when  it 
will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Such  greet- 
ings as  those  which  Mr.  Bryant  received 
yesterday  are  worth  far  more  to  a  man 
than  all  the  wealth  and  official  honors  in 
the  world. 

[New  York  Sun,  November  3,] 

Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  now  the 
most  eminent  citizen  of  this  state,  is 
eighty  years  old  to-dav,  and  we  are  happy 
to  say  is  perfectly  vigorous  and  active  in 
mind  and  body.  May  he  still  be  contin- 
ued "  waiting  at  the  gate  "  among  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

[New  York  Tribune,  November  4.] 

Yesterday  will  be  a  memorable  date  in 
this  country  for  a  better  reason  than  can 
be  found  in  the  defeat  or  success  of  any 
transitory  political  organization  ;  for  on 


that  day  William  Cullen  Bryant  completed 
his  eightieth  year.  In  the  joy  with  which 
I  his  fellow-citizens  contemplate  the  ad- 
jvance  of  his  serene  and  glorious  age, 
I  there  is  no  tinge  of  sadness.  No  one 
I  who  sees  the  hale  poet  in  his  daily  walks 
ever  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
grand  career  will  be  ended.  We  are 
forced  to  disobey  the  precept  of  the  Greek 
sage  and  call  this  life  a  happy  one  before 
it  closes.  There  are  no  chances  readily  M 
discernible,  even  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  M 
which  can  dim  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
long  and  rosy  evening  promised  to  this 
great  poet  and  good  citizen.  His  birth- 
days are  kept  as  holidays  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  know  him,  and  every  succeeding 
one  grows  dearer  and  more  sacred. 

[New  York  Herald,  November  4.] 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  most  ven- 
erable and  honored  member  of  the  edi- 
torial profession  in  this  country,  the  first 
of  our  poets,  the  model  of  every  public 
and  every  private  virtue,  completed  his 
eightieth  year  yesterday.  We  join  our 
congratulations  with  those  of  his  other 
admirers  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  in- 
terest. Mr.  Bryant  has  outlived  Cooper, 
our  first  novelist ;  he  has  outlived  Irving, 
our  greatest  master  of  elegant  prose  ;  he 
has  outlived  Jackson,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  the  most  gifted  statesmen  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  active  period  of 
his  life ;  he  has  outlived  Bennett,  and 
Greeley,  and  Noah,  and  Crosswell,  and 
Ritchie,  and  Gales  (but  not  Blair,  who 
still  lives  at  an  age  as  advanced  and  with 
faculties  as  vigorous  as  Mr.  Bryant's,  nor 
Weed,  who  is  nearly  as  old) ;  but  if  sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Bryant's  distinguished  jour- 
nalistic contemporaries,  who  were  so 
potent  and  so  vigorous  in  the  days  of  his 
prime,  still  survive,  he  is  the  only  one  of 
them  who  retains  an  active  connection 
with  journalism.  Mr.  Blair  dissolved  his 
editorial  relation  to  the  Ghde  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  and  retired  to  Silver  Spring. 
It  is  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
since  Mr.  Weed  retired  from  the  Albany 
you  ma/  and  Mr.  Webb  from  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  so  that  Mr.  Bryant  is  the 
oldest  editor  in  the  United  States  who 
retains  his  connection  with  the  press. 
We  tender  him  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  this  anniversary  and  recognize 
him  as  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
the  editorial  profession  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bryant's  reputation  is  less 
ephemeral  than  if  it  rested  on  his  ser- 
vices as  a  journalist.  His  is  one  of  the 
most  important  names  in  American  liter- 
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ature,  as  well  as  in  American  journalism, 
and  the  tasteful  compliment  paid  him 
yesterday  in  the  presentation  of  a  costly 
and  appropriately  engraved  vase  was  a 
tribute  to  his  literary  eminence,  the  only 
character  in  which  he  will  be  much  known 
to  posterity.  His  vigorous  editorials  in 
the  Eifeiiing  Post  for  so  many  years 
merely  influenced  the  passing  opinions 
of  the  day  ;  but  his  best  poems  will  be 
read  and  loved  long  after  the  transient 
politics  of  Mr.  Bryant's  time  are  forgot- 
ten. In  celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday 
we  recognize  the  superior  lustre  of  purely 
literary  merits,  but  if  Mr.  Bryant  himself 
were  to  pronounce  on  his  own  career  we 
have  little  doubt  that  he  would  give  the 
preference  to  his  patriotic  attempts  to 
serve  the  country  as  a  journalist. 

[New  York  Graphic,  November  2.] 

To-morrow  the  eightieth  birthday  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant  will  be  remem- 
bered by  his  numerous  friends  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  unique  and  creditable.  They 
have  contributed  some  $5,000  for  a  vase 
of  original  design  and  choice  workman- 
ship, artistically  representing  the  lessons 
of  his  career  in  its  literary,  political,  and 
journalistic  relations,  and  the  vase  will  | 
be  placed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  The  money  has  been  contributed 
by  gentlemen  in  other  cities  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  the  testimonial  will  be  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  public  respect 
and  veneration  for  our  oldest  living  poet. 
Charles  Sprague  is  his  senior  by  several 
years,  but  Sprague  has  written  compara- 
tively little,  and  has  scarcely  more  than  a 
local  fame.  Whittier  is  thought  of  as 
one  of  our  oldest  poets,  but  he'was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Longfellow,  and  both 
were  mere  schoolboys  when  "  Thana- 
topsis  "  was  written.  Greeley  was  Bry- 
ant's junior  by  seventeen  years,  and  was 
a  printer  on  the  paper  after  Mr.  Bryant 
became  editor.  He  was  born  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  and  his 
life  covers  all  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try that  anybody  cares  to  remember.  His 
own  works  are  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  American  mind,  and  what- 
ever he  may  think  of  "  Thanatopsis " 
—  which  was  written  in  his  nineteenth 
year  —  it  is  one  of  the  few  American 
poems  that  the  people  will  never  let  die. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  been  connected  with 
New  York  journalism  for  half  a  century, 
first  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Review, 
and  next  as  editor  of  the  Eve?iing  Post. 
Of  his  signal  ability,  industry,  and  other 
journalistic   qualities   it    is   needless    to 


remark.  They  are  well  known,  and  have 
gained  for  him  the  respect  of  the  country. 
His  paper  early  won  a  high  place  for  its 
literary  merit,  its  sound  judgment  on 
financial  questions,  its  courtesy  towards 
opponents,  and  its  liigh  moral  tone.  Mr. 
Bryant  early  became  a  champion  of  the 
free-trade  policy.  His  paper  represented 
the  best  democratic  sentiment  of  the  city 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  only  broke 
with  that  party  to  support  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  And 
though  he  has  written  little  for  it  of  late 
years,  the  character  he  gave  it  and  tlie 
honorable  traditions  affixed  to  his  name 
by  his  conduct  give  it  an  influence  far 
out  of  proportion  to  its  intellectual 
weight  or  circulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  New  York,  and  the  new 
building  now  in  process  of  erection  will 
stand  as  a  fitting  monument  of  his  indus- 
trious and  honorable  career.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  niche  is  not  reserved  in  its  walls 
for  his  statue,  as  his  name  will  be  identi- 
fied with  the  paper  while  it  is  published. 
But  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  more  than  a 
journalist.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  day  and  most 
important  charities  of  the  city.  His 
life  has  been  pure  and  his  influence  high- 
toned  and  honorable.  His  character  is  a 
precious  possession,  and  his  life  teaches 
a  lesson  of  temperance  and  virtue. 

[The  Independent.] 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  that,  when 
some  one  was  mentioned  as  a  "  fine  old 
man  "  to  Dean  Swift,  he  exclaimed  with 
violence  that  there  was  no  such  thing. 
"If  the  man  you  speak  of  had  either 'a 
mind  or  a  body  worth  a  farthing  they 
would  have  worn  him  out  long  a^'o.'' 
Voltaire,  Goethe,  Lyndhurst,  Broughli m, 
Bdranger,  Humboldt,  Palmerston,  Guizot, 
Moltke,  and,  among  Americans,  Adams, 
Taney,  Winfield  Scott,  Horace  Binney, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  may  be  cited  in  refu- 
tation of  this  theory,  which,  we  presume, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  thews  or  stature'. 
But  if  we  wanted  another  bright  and 
brilliant  example  of  faculties,  and  facul- 
ties of  a  high  order,  remaining  unim- 
paired in  mind  and  body  till  long  past 
the  grand  climacteric,  we  might  name 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  patriarch  of 
American  poetry,  who  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 3,  completed  his  '*  fourscore 
years,"  cheerful  and  happy  and  full  of 
conversation,  and  continuing  to  heartily 
enjoy  what  Dr.  Johnson  happily  call's 
"  the  sunshine  of  life." 

No  name  in  our  contemporaneous  lit- 
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erature,  either  in  England  or  in  America, 
is  crowned  with  more  successful  honors 
than  that  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Born  at  a  period  when  our  colonial  liter- 
ature, like  our  people,  was  but  recently 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  he 
has  lived  to  see  that  literature  expind 
from  its  infancy  and  take  a  proud  place 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  survived  to 
see  the  Republic  itself,  starting  from  its 
revolutionary  birth,  spring  up  to  a  giant 
power,  after  passing  triumphantly  through 
a  giant  rebellion.  Surrounded  by  such 
historical  and  heroic  associations,  men 
who  survive  them  embody  in  their  lives 
the  annals  of  a  people  and  represent  in 
their  individuality  the  history  of  a  nation. 

What  Macaulay  said  of  Charles,  Earl 
Grey  —  alluding  to  his  having  survived  all 
the  great  statesmen  contemjjoraneous 
with  him  —  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  applied  to  Bryant  and  his  contempo- 
raries :  "  He  is  the  sole  surviving  link  of 
an  age  which  has  passed  away."  Bryant 
saw  Cooper,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  re- 
nown, lead  the  host  of  historic  names  in 
our  national  literature,  and  then  followed 
in  succession  to  an  honored  tomb  by  Irv- 
ing, Prescott,  Paulding,  Halleck,  Simms 
and  Kennedy.  The  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  honors  paid  to  the 
pioneer  of  American  novelists,  Mr.  Bryant 
was  associated  in  the  performance  of 
those  rites  with  the  renowned  Webster, 
and  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
applause  to  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth  and 
to  the  matchless  melodies  of  Jenny  Lind 
re-echoed  the  brilliant  poetic  periods  of 
Bryant  in  commemoration  of  his  contem- 
porary and  friend,  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Pursuing  to  the  age  of  fourscore  an 
active  literary  career,  the  poet  has  been 
a  co-laborer  in  all  worthy  movements  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
literature.  A  liberal  patron  of  art  him.- 
self,  he  has  always  been  the  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  artists.  Mr. 
Bryant,  on  its  completion,  a  few  years 
ago,  delivered  the  address  inaugurating 
the  beautiful  temple  to  art  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design.  Foremost  in 
the  literary  circle  of  his  adopted  city,  he 
is  president  of  the  Century  Club  —  a 
time-honored  institution  of  New  York  — 
numbering  among  the  poet's  predeces- 
sors Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  George 
Bancroft,  and  embracing  among  its  mem- 
bers men  of  letters,  artists,  and  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  liberal  professions. 
Philanthropic  in  his  nature,  Mr.  Bryant 
has  been  the  consistent  promoter  of  all 
objects  having  for  their  tendency  the  ele- 
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vation  and  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  journals  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  he  is  en- 
abled to  bring  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  press  to  bear,  with  his  own  personal 
influence  and  literary  renown,  upon  what- 
ever measure  he  supports  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  letters,  and  the  promotion 
of  arts. 


Some  men  seem  gifted  of  Nature  with 
the  very  purple  bloom  of  immortality  — 
in  their  youth  old  and  wise  beyond  their 
years  and  retaining  in  their  age  the  warm 
fire  and  young  vigor  of  early  manhood. 
Their  boyhood  anticipates  the  wisdom  of 
years,  and  their  years  retain  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  "  1  have  often  wondered," 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  address 
on  the  last  day  of  the  convention  which 
framed  our  Constitution,  "  whether  yon- 
der picture  on  the  wall  represents  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun."-  And  had  we 
not  the  calendar  of  his  years  to  inform 
us,  we  should  have  been  in  doubt  whether 
the  "  Thanatopsis "  might  not  be  the 
meditation  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's 
age,  and  the  Homeric  translations  the 
work  of  his  vigorous  youth.  Poets  make 
age  the  climax  of  hopeless  evil.  Gray 
saw  before  the  heedless  schoolboy  sick- 
ness, poverty,  famine,  and  worst  and  last 
of  all,  "slow-consuming  age  ;  "  and  Mil- 
ton, in  his  last  years,  hunted  and  dis- 
honored, knew  but  one  thing  more  piti- 
ful : 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 

But  by  some  strange  favour  of  heaven 
we  see  now  and  then  a  son  of  the  gods 
who  in  his  cradle  has  the  strength  to 
strangle  serpents  and  whose  unconsum- 
ing  years  seem  to  feed  on  the  ambrosia 
of  perpetual  youth. 

On  our  first  page  we  have  given  through 
our  contributors  our  good  hail  on  his 
eightieth  birthday  to  the  still  youthful 
veteran  poet  and  journalist  of  America. 
Here  we  need  say  little  more  than  to  ten- 
der to  him  most  heartily  our  own  con- 
gratulations and  those  of  our  readers, 
and  to  tell  him  how  warmly  his  country- 
trymen  respect  and  love  him. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  poet  whose 
verse  made  him  many  years  ago  the  first 
of  our  bards,  we  would  mention  it  as  his 
especial  honor  that  he  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  beauty  or  sentiment,  but 
has,  like  England's  blind  poet,  made 
himself  a  man    of   affairs   and  has   been 
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a  wise  counsellor  in  the  conduct  of 
the  state.  If  he  has  been  known  for 
sixty-two  years  as  a  poet,  he  has  been  an 
editor  for  forty-nine  years,  and  his  first 
published  political  paper  was  written 
sixty-seven  years  ago.  Other  poets  have 
not  forgotten  that  they  were  citizens. 
Longfellow  for  a  year  or  two  sang  songs 
of  freedom,  asking  — 

What  holy  angel 

Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel  ? 

and  Whittier,  most  like  Bryant,  was  for 
many  years  an  editor  and  active  philan- 
thropist ;  but  in  the  case  of  no  other  of 
our  writers  have  poetry  and  politics  held 
the  scale  in  such  even  balance.  The 
first  political  paper  of  his,  "  The  Embar- 
go," a  satire  in  verse,  was  the  prophecy 
of  his  life.  The  Evening  Post,  the 
wisest  and  soundest  of  all  our  news- 
papers, the  most  influential  certainly  of 
our  afternoon  press,  has  long  been  edit- 
ed by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  with  whom 
Iliads,  and  congresses,  and  reconstruc- 
tions, and  impeachments,  and  OJysseys 
seem  to  be  objects  of  impartial  interest. 
For  this  we  especially  admire  him  —  for 
that  completeness  of  taste  and  culture, 
too  rare  in  America,  which  unites  a  care 
for  the  public  weal  with  a  love  for  letters 
and  learning.  Were  our  men  of  culture 
generally  to  take  Milton  and  Bryant  as 
their  examples,  we  should  have  less  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  corruption  of 
public  life. 

Personally  Mr.  Bryant  is  known  to  the 
American  people  as  a  poet.  As  a  poet 
his  monument  will  ever  be  their  affec- 
tionate respect.  Nothing  more  can  a 
poet  ask.  But  a  journalist  is  a  man  with- 
out personality.  His  identity  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  paper.  As  a  journalist 
Mr.  Byrant's  fitting  memorial  will  be  that 
more  material  but  less  substantial  one, 
the  fine  building  on  Broadway  erecting 
for  the  Evening  Post.  Waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  time  when  our  own  jour- 
nal shall  be  similarly  provided  for,  we 
heartily  congratulate  both  the  excellent 
veteran  paper  and  the  excellent  veteran 
editor  on  this  proof  of  wise  management 
and  public  appreciation,  and  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  near  when  William  Cul- 
len Bryant  shall  cease  to  sharpen  his 
youthful  quill  in  rebuke  of  the  follies  of 
false  statecraft,  or  shall  forget  the  cun- 
ning which  has  taught  him  to  paint  the 
grace  of  running  brooks  and  the  majesty 
of  forest  trees. 

May  the  October  of  his  life  be  that 
which  he  has  himself  described  : 


Wind  of  the  sunny  South  !  oh,  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air, 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bowers 

and  brooks, 
And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks 

And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ! 

And,  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 

Bass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass. 

[Troy  Times,  November  3.] 

This  is  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the 
venerable  poet  and  editor,  William  Cul- 
len Bryant.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  his 
friends  are  to  commemorate  the  event  by 
the  presentation  of  a  valuable  and  artis- 
tically designed  vase.  Few  men  have 
lived  so  long  as  Mr.  Bryant  with  equal 
blamelessness  and  honor.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  still  hale  and  hearty, 
and  promises  to  remain  with  us  for  some 
time  to  come. 

[Rochester  Express,  November  3.] 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  poet,  becomes  the  oc- 
togenarian to-day.  Mr.  Bryant  is  one  of 
the  purest  and  noblest  of  Americans. 
Achieving  fame  while  still  a  young  man 
by  that  poem  of  solemn  beauty,  "  Than- 
atopsis,"  he  has  during  a  long  life  stood 
before  the  world  exemplifying  in  his 
character  and  his  works  the  truest  quali- 
ties of  manhood  and  genius.  During  the 
formative  period  of  our  literary  history 
he  gave  to  his  countrymen  an  example  of 
thought  and  style  which,  by  its  purity 
and  elegance,  first  afforded  a  rebuking 
contrast  to  the  buncombe  and  spread- 
eagleism  of  our  early  writings,  and  then, 
with  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  others  of  his  class,  steadily  and  surely 
permeated  American  thought,  and  won  ad- 
mirers and  imitators  among  our  aspirants 
for  literary  fame,  until  a  higher  and  truer 
school  of  authorship  was  created.  Bry- 
ant does  not  rank  among  the  greatest 
writers,  but  few  excel  him  in  purity  of 
thought  and  expression.  For  him  the 
world  of  thoughtful  readers  entertain  a 
sincere  affection,  and  though  his  works 
that  will  go  far  into  the  future  are  few, 
yet  there  are  passages  and  even  entire 
poems  that  have  the  gift  and  destiny  of 
immortal  fame. 

Long  as  the  poet  has  been  among  us, 
yet  hale  and  vigorous  he  enters  upon  the 
eighth  decade  of  life,  and  from  two  conti- 
nents will  pour  in  upon  him  congratula- 
tions for  his  lengthened  life  and  sincere 
wishes  that  it  may  be  prolonged  until  he 
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and  his  friends  may  celebrate  his  centen- 
niaL 

[Boston  Transcript,  November  3.] 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet,  patriot, 
editor,  man  of  letters ;  the  American 
citizen,  whom  all  American  citizens  hon- 
or for  his  blameless  private  and  his 
fruitful  public  life  ;  still  in  the  possession 
of  unabated  natural  and  acquired  mental 
and  moral  forces  ;  still  active  in  a  ven- 
erableness  that  surpasses  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  manhood,  to  the  eyes  of  troops 
of  loving  and  revering  friends,  to-day 
becomes  an  octogenarian.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion that  will  be  gratefully  seized  upon 
to  extend  to  him  warm  and  rich  testi- 
monials of  regard,  expressed  in  words  of 
affectionate  respect  and  in  significant 
and  artistic  symbolic  gifts. 

Independent,  upright,  a  lover  of  truth 
and  beauty,  of  character  unstained,  grad- 
ually closing  a  long  career  whose  even- 
ing has  gathered  up  and  preserved  not  a 
little  of  the  fair  light  and  brilliancy  of  its 
midday  —  he  merits,  indeed  an  anniver- 
sary to  be  rendered  truly  golden,  in  his 
native  and  in  other  lands,  by  esteem  for 
a  manifold  greatness,  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  free  from  all  low  ambitions,  full 
to  overflowing  with  usefulness  to  his 
times  and  humanity,  by  the  prolonged 
manifestations  of  genius  consecrated  to 
high  aims  and  the  work  of  talents  and 
learning  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
whatever  contributes  to  the  genuine,  no- 
bility, tne  sterling  virtues  and  the  refined 
adornments  to  true  living;  a  vigourous 
and  almost  saintly  patriarch,  whose  silver 
locks  need  no  crown  of  gold  and  jewels 
to  make  him  a  king  among  his  fellows, 
by  reason  of  the  divinity  of  his  unwearied 
and  multiform  faithfulness. 

[Boston  Advertiser,  November  3.] 

TO  BRYANT  AT  FOURSCORE. 

BORN   NOVEMBER  3,    1794. 

Psalm  xc,  10. 

Poet,  whose  voice  is  of  the  winds  and 
woods. 
Whose  calm  verse  flows  as  does  the  moun- 
tain rill, 
Rippling  and  murmuring  through  the  shade 
and  sheen 
And  o'er  the  cool,  clean  stone  ; 
Poet,  whose  voice  is  of  the  ocean  floods, 
When  thou  dost  hear,  along  the  wooded  hill, 
The  footsteps  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  may'st 
lean 
To  listen,  stilled,  alone  — 
Nature's  interpreter  —  the  wind,  the  stream, 

the  tree. 
The  human  soul,  all  find  a  friend  in  thee. 


Thine  is  the  music  of  the  fountain's  flow, 
Or  Autumn's  wind,  fresh  in  the  fading  tree  : 
Men  quicken  at  thy  word  ;  they  feel  thee  nigh — 
One  dear  to  childhood  s  day. 
Thou  art  a  stream  born  of  the  mountain 
snow, 
Which  sought,  unsoiled,  the  city  by  the  sea, 
Winding  where  fair  things  fail  and  pure  things 
die  ; 
And  springing  white  with  spray, 
A  fountain,  where,  despite  the  multitudinous 

tread. 
Faith  is  refreshed  and  faint  hearts  comforted. 

Bryant !  thy  word  is  best  when  thou  dost 
write 
Of  life,  of  hopes,  of  human  destiny  — 
Of  the  grave  joy  which  keeps  the  heart  con- 
tent — 
Of  nature's  constant  calm  ! 
Comforter,  thou  dost  show  the  Infinite  ! 
Thou  dost  unseal  the  fount  when  eyes  are 
dry 
And  hearts  are  breaking  !     Thy  wise  words 
are  blent 
With  weeping;  and  a  Psalm 
Of  Life  goes  up,  and  not  unheard :  while  thou 

dost  sing, 
Hearts  grateful,  though   unseen,  shall   listen 
lingering. 

So  shall  men  listen  when  all  these  jwe 
gone  : 
Still  shalt  thou  sing  when  the  invisible  veil 
Hath  wrapped  thee  from  man's  vision.    Lightly 
lie 
On  thee  thy  years  fourscore  ! 
In  thine  eternal  youth  thou  shalt  sing  on  ; 
Thy  strain,  a  voice  of  nature,  shall  not  fail ; 
And  thee  labor  and  sorrow  come  not  nigh  ! 

But  when  the  silent  oar 
Of  Charon  stirs,   not  too  late  or  soon,  that 

voiceless  sea. 
Wake  to  thy  twofold  immortality  ! 

H.  C.  B. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  J.  S.  MILL'S  RELIGIOUS  CONFESSION. 

We  have  just  received  more  posthu- 
mous confessions  of  John  Stuart  Mill's. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  studied  or 
even  completely  read  as  yet  the  essays 
on  Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion,  and 
Theism,  which  Messrs.  Longman  have 
just  published.  But  the  fragments  of 
these  essays  which  unaccountably  leaked 
out  in  the  Northern  papers,  with  the 
fuller  expositions  of  the  book  itself,  are, 
at  all  events,  sufficient  to  give  a  very 
clear  general  impression  of  his  point  of 
view.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  authority  for  which,  in 
future,  his  name  will  be  quoted  in  theo- 
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logical  controversy,  will  be  one  of  a  very 
complex,  hesitating,  and  ambiguous 
character.  No  one  could  have  antici- 
pated, at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mill  pub- 
lished his  "  Logic  "  and  his  "  Essays  on 
some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,"  that  when  his  career  came  to 
an  end,  he  would  have  influenced  his 
age  chiefly  as  a  kind  of  potent  intellect- 
ual yeast  or  ferment,  instead  of  as  a  great 
inculcator  of  definite  truths.  He 
life  chiefly  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
prmri  school  of  philosophy  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  empirical  school  which 
found  the  germs  of  all  our  knowledge  in 
particular  sense-impressions  and  the  law 
of  association  ;  partly  also  as  one  of  the 
most  severe  disciples  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  "the  dismal  science,"  —  Malthus 
and  Ricardo.  But  we  of  the  present  gen- 
eration shall  now  look  upon  these  ele- 
ments of  his  teaching  as  mere  infinitesi- 
mal constituents  in  the  powerful  stimulus 
which  he  gave  to  the  various  conflicting 
tendencies  of  the  seething  and  distract- 
ed thought  of  our  times.  The  general 
effect  of  his  writings  will  not  be  any  defi- 
nite teaching  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  impreg- 
nation of  the  waters  of  a  cold  and  em- 
pirical school  of  thought  with  foreign 
sources  of  agitation  and  ebullition  ren- 
dering them  apparently  ardent  and  ex- 
citing. His  experience-philosophy  was 
soon  saturated  with  at  least  the  deepest 
admiration  for  the  methods,  if  not  for  the 
results  of  Coleridge's  speculations  ;  his 
political  economy  was  modified  by  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  peasant  and 
the  labouring  class,  and  the  profoundest 
desire  to  mingle  moral  with  economical 
motives  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
industry.  In  politics  his  abstract  dem- 
ocratic principles  soon  exhibited  a  strong 
deflection  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tive scorn  for  the  vaunted  omnipotence 
of  radical  machinery  ;  and  then  after- 
wards, during  his  short  political  career, 
displayed  a  strong  reaction  towards  "  he- 
roic measures  "  and  popular  sympathies. 
And  in  the  region  of  ethics  and  religion 
his  name  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  the  intellectual  germs  which  floated 
about  his  mind  like  the  light  seed-vessels 
of  plants  of  the  most  mutually  incompat- 
ible habits  of  growth  and  nutrition.  It 
will  be  said  of  him  that  while  he  was  a 
strict  utilitarian,  finding  the  sanctions 
of  all  the  ethical  principles  he  admitted 
in  their  tendency  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  race,  he  yet  thought  it  not 
only    right,   but    obligatory   on    a  high- 


minded  man  to  defy  even  an  omnipotent 
being  who  should  threaten  men  with 
eternal  sufferings  for  refusing  to  surren- 
der their  finite  notions  of  virtue  to  his 
own  arbitrary  will  and  law  ;  that  he  re- 
garded the  ^/r^^/ pursuit  of  liappiness  — 
/./?.,  of  the  only  final  end  of  life  —  as  fatal 
to  the  happiness  pursued  ;  and  that  he 
felt  far  more  reverence  for  the  enthusias- 
tic emotions  which  arise  incidentally 
during  the  pursuit  of  benevolent  objects, 
than  even  for  those  benevolent  objects 
themselves.  And  now  that  tiie  posthum- 
ous essays  on  Nature,  Religion,  and 
Theism  have  appeared,  it  must  be  add- 
ed, that  while  he  doubted  everything, 
from  the  existence  of  God  and  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  distinctly  rejected  nothing, 
except  the  divine  omnipotence ;  nay, 
that  he  preached  the  duty  of  saturating 
the  imagination  with  possibilities  of  re- 
ligious truth  which  he  did  not  rate  high, 
rather  than  stint  the  elastic  force  of  hope 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rational  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  expectation.  In  short, 
Mr.  Mill  professed  his  wish  that  human 
nature  should  feed  itself,  consciously  and 
deliberately,  on  very  dubious,  not  to  say 
slender  hopes, —  without,  however,  dis- 
guising from  itself  the  slight  character  of 
those  hopes, —  byway  of  reinforcing  its 
otherwise  too  small  resources  of  aspira- 
tion ;  that  it  should  store  up  for  itself 
new  impulses  through  the  habitual  con- 
templation of  spiritual  contingencies  the 
prospect  of  ever  realizing  which  would 
hardly  exceed  the  chance  of  a  prize  in  a 
very  hazardous  lottery,  and  this  solely  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  anticipations  in 
which  men  may  indulge  themselves  with 
real  confidence,  are  inadequate  to  the 
work  of  providing  sufficiently  inspiring 
and  elevating  themes.  The  following 
are  his  words  :  — 

To  me  it  seems  that  human  life,  small  and 
confined  as  it  is,  and  as,  considered  merely  in 
the  present,  it  is  likely  to  remain,  even  when 
the  progress  of  material  and  moral  improve- 
ment may  have  freed  it  from  the  greater  part 
of  its  present  calamities,  stands  greatly  in 
need  of  any  wider  range  and  greater  height  of 
aspiration  for  itself  and  its  destination  which 
the  exercise  of  imagination  can  yield  to  it, 
without  running  counter  to  the  evidence  of 
fact ;  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
the  most  of  any,  even  small,  probabilities  on 
this  subject  which  furnish  imagination  with 
any  footing  to  support  itself  upon.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a  ten- 
dency in  the  imagination,  provided  it  goes  on 
pari  passu,  with  the  cultivation  of  severe  reason, 
has    no    necessary  tendency  to    pervert  the 
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judgment ;  but  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
perfectly  sober  estimate  of  the  evidences  on 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  yet  to  let  the 
imagination  dwell  by  preference  on  those 
possibilities  which  are  at  once  the  most  com- 
forting and  the  most  improving,  without  in 
the  least  degree  overrating  the  solidity  of  the 
grounds  for  expecting  that  these  rather  than 
any  other  will  be  the  possibilities  actually 
realized,  (pp.  245-6.) 

Thus  Mr.  Mill  was  an  empiricist  who  at- 
tached more  importance  to  the  secondary 
tlian  to  the  primary  forms  of  pleasurable 
satisfaction  ;  a  utilitarian  who  was  more 
of  a  believer  in  the  sacredness  of  disin- 
terested emotion  than  trancendentalists 
themselves  ;  an  economist  who  carried 
sentiment  with  a  high  hand  into  the  very 
heart  of  questions  affecting  the  accu- 
mulation and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  a 
necessarian  who  was  the  most  passionate 
advocate  of  liberty ;  a  democrat  who 
eagerly  defended  the  rights  of  culture 
and  the  full  representation  of  independ- 
ent thought  ;  nay,  he  was  a  sceptic  who 
held  the  character  of  Christ  all  but  di- 
vine, and  who  wished  men  to  cling  to  the 
belief  in  even  a  slender  hope  of  divine 
guidance  and  personal  immortality  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  moral  resources  such 
a  hope  must  give; — and  in  practical 
matters,  he  was  the  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  a  change  which  would  tend  to  deprive 
women  of  the  highest  influence  they 
have,  while  gaining  for  them  a  power  for 
which  they  seem  to  most  of  us  little 
suited.  Of  course,  the  mind  which 
threw  so  much  ardour  into  such  paradox- 
ical positions  must  appear  to  future  ages 
as  one  of  the  most  incalculable  of  the  in- 
tellectual influences  of  his  day, —  one 
who  fostered  enthusiasms  rooted  in 
doubt,  and  revolutionary  changes  found- 
ed on  visionary  hopes, —  one  who  acted 
like  a  ferment  on  almost  all  schools  of 
intellectual  tendency,  developing  rapidly 
all  the  floating  germs  in  their  authors' 
minds,  and  yet  which  robbed  even  that 
which  it  stimulated  most,  of  anything 
like  the  firmness  and  stability  of  a  steady 
conviction. 

And  no  doubt  the  total  influence  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  will  exercise  on  the  de- 
velopment of  English  thought  will  be 
rather  this, —  that  he  will  have  rendered 
it  difficult  for  sceptics  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  shell  of  repellent  theory, —  that 
he  will  have  taught  them  to  sound  all  the 
doubtfulness  of  doubt,  to  enter  into  all 
the  paradoxes  of  an  empirical  philosophy, 
to  appreciate  the  religious  enthusiasm 
consistent  with  a  utilitarian  belief, —  than 


that  he  will  have  made  any  fundamen- 
tal truth  or  any  fundamental  denial 
clearer  than  it  was  before.  He  will  have 
given  an  ideal  tone  to  political  economy, 
and  grafted  a  conservative  vein  into 
democratic  theory.  He  will  have  per- 
suaded not  a  few  of  the  disciples  of 
Bentham  that  they  ought  to  delight  in 
emotions  which  it  is  impossible  on 
Bentham's  principles  to  justify,  and  to 
flush  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  changes 
the  advantageous  results  ot  which  are  as 
yet  visible  only  to  the  most  sanguine 
eye.  He  will  have  convinced  many  ma- 
terialists that,  though  there  can  be  no 
omnipotent  God  of  perfect  holiness,  there 
may  be  a  very  powerful,  invisible  Being 
who  is  helping  us  to  struggle  against 
impossible  conditions,  not  much  more  or 
not  much  less  mighty  than  himself. 
And  he  will  have  induced  certain  ration- 
alists who  smile  at  revelation,  to  believe 
that  it  becomes  a  sceptic  to  reserve  the 
possibility  at  least  that  Christ  actually 
was  exactly  what  in  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels he  declares  himself  to  be, —  i.e.  not, 
in  Mr.  Mill's  belief,  God  at  all,  but  a  di- 
vine messenger  of  God's  sent  into  the 
world  to  declare  the  will  and  unveil  the 
nature  of  the  Being  who  sent  him.  No 
doubt  the  effect  of  all  this,  not  only  on 
Mr.  Mill's  philosophical  allies,  but  on 
their  opponents  of  all  schools,  must  be  to 
increase  very  much  the  sense  of  ulli- 
mate  uncertainty; — on  his  allies,  be- 
cause it  shows  them  how  much  a  nega- 
tive thinker  could  sympathize  with  ten- 
dencies which  his  philosophy  went  to 
undermine  ;  on  his  opponents,  because 
bewildering  them  with  the  vision  of  sym- 
pathies where  they  looked  for  prejudices, 
and  yet  sympathies  which  only  permitted 
their  subject  to  throw  them  tlie  crumb 
of  comfort  involved  in  a  "  perhaps." 

But  even  that  is  not  the  most  curious 
feature  of  his  total  moral  effect  as  a 
thinker.  The  most  curious  seems  to  us 
to  be  that,  while  mediating  to  some  ex- 
tent between  opposite  tendencies,  and 
increasing  the  sense  of  ultimate  uncer- 
tainty about  the  foundations  of  things, 
Mr.  Mill  was  the  very  apostle  of  noble 
emotions,  panegyrizing  the  disinterested 
feelings  generated  like  phosphoric  flames 
by  the  decay  of  the  earthly  objects  of 
desire,  and  making  a  sort  of  religion  of 
personal  enthusiasm,  without  much  rela- 
tion either  to  the  calculable  advantages 
of  the  course  he  advocated,  or  to  Uie 
hopefulness  of  the  campaign.  This 
gives  something  of  a  hectic  effect  to  the 
character  of  his  teaching.     The  enthusi- 
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asm  looks  more  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
fever  than  the  enthusiasm  of  health,  when 
one  considers  how  it  derives  its  orifrjn 
from  selfish  sources  which  fail  to  justify 
its  existence,  and  how  it  flames  upwards 
towards  objects,  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  involved 
in  a  haze  of  doubt.  One  cannot  but  ad- 
mire and  even  reverence  the  nobility  of 
the  mind  which  felt  so  keenly  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  glow  of  disinterested  enthu- 
siasm, alien  as  it  was  to  his  philosophy 
of  things,  as  passionately  to  welcome  it, 
and  eagerly  to  dwell  on  the  ambiguous 
and  shadowy  hopes  on  which  it  was  most 
likely  to  gain  strength.  It  is  impossible 
to  feel  anything  but  profound  admiration 
for  the  delicate  love  of  truth  which  makes 
Mr.  Mill  array  so  carefully  all  the  half- 
tangible  grounds  of  the  hope  to  which  he 
clings,  and  yet  sadly  confess  how  small 
individually  they  seem.  Still  how  strange 
it  is  to  contrast  what  Mr.  Mill  has  written 
concerning  the  genius  and  character  of 
our  Lord,  with  his  own  view  of  the  slen- 
der probability  of  Christ's  own  beliefs  !  — 

And  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from 
us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left,  — 
a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his  pre- 
cursors than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who 
had  the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal  teaching. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Gospels,  is  not  historical,  and  that  we 
know  not  how  much  of  what  is  admirable  has 
been  superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  tradition  of  followers  suffices  to 
insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have 
inserted  all  the  miracles  which  he  is  reputed 
to  have  wrought.  l>ut  who  among  his  dis- 
ciples or  among  their  proselytes  was  capable 
of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or 
of  imagining  the  life  and  character  revealed  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  ;  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul,  whose  char- 
acter and  idiosyncrasies  were  of  a  totally 
different  sort ;  still  less  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  good  which  was  in  them  was  all  de- 
rived, as  they  always  professed  that  it  was 
derived,  from  the  higher  source.  .  .  .  But 
about  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there  is  a 
stamp  of  personal  originality,  combined  with 
profundity  of  insight,  which,  if  we  abandon 
the  idle  expectation  of  finding  scientific  pre- 
cision where  something  very  different  was 
aimed  at,  must  place  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  no 
belief  in  his  inspiration,  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  the  men  of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our 
species  can  boast.  When  this  pre-eminent 
genius  is  combined  with  the  qualities  of 
probably  the  greatest  moral  reformer  and 
martyr  to  that  mission  who  ever  existed  upon 
earth,  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a 
bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal 


representative  and  guide  of  humanity ;  nor 
I  even  now  would  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbe- 
I  liever,  to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule 
I  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete 
I  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ 
would  approve  our  life.  When  to  this  we  add 
that,  to  the  conception  of  the  rational  sceptic, 
it  remains  a  possibility  that  Christ  actually 
was  what  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  —  not 
God,  for  he  never  made  the  smallest  preten- 
sion to  that  character,  and  would  probably 
have  thought  such  a  pretension  as  bl  isphemous 
as  it  seemed  to  the  men  who  condemned  him, 
but  a  man  charged  with  a  special,  express,  and 
unique  commission  from  God  to  lead  man- 
kind to  truth  and  virtue,  we  may  well  con- 
clude that  the  influences  of  religion  on  the 
character  which  will  remain  after  rational 
criticism  has  done  its  utmost  against  the  evi- 
dences of  religion  are  v/ell  worth  preserving, 
and  that  what  they  lack  in  direct  strength  as 
compared  with  those  of  a  firmer  belief,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  truth 
and  rectitude  of  the  morality  they  sanction. 

Now  what  is  the  very  stamp  of  the  genius 
or  originality  on  which  Mr.  Mill  so  justly 
insists  in  this   estimate  of  Jesus  ?     Is  it 
not   precisely   that   certainty   of   insight 
into   divine   things    which    Mr.   Mill  de- 
cides to  be  wholly  unjustified  and  unjus- 
tifiable   by    his     review    not    merely    of 
Christ's  own  career,  but  of  all  that  hap- 
pened previous  to  and  all  that  followed 
that  career.?     Not  to  refer  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  of  which  Mr.  Mill's  estimate  is 
so  strangely  contemptuous,  was    he   not 
thinking  as   he  spoke  of  the   profundit}' 
and  originality  of   Christ's  genius  of   the 
calm  confidence  of  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  "  Every 
plant   which    my   heavenly    Father   hath 
not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up,"  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your   Father 
which  is  in   heaven  is  perfect,"  "  Who  is 
my  mother,  and   who  are   my  brethren  ? 
Whosoever    shall    do    the    will    of    my 
Father  which  is  in   heaven,  the  same  is 
my   brother,    and   sister,  and    mother "  ?  . 
Now,  where  is  the  "genius  "  in  such  say- 
ings, if  they  represented  not  insight  into 
the  truth,  but  the  overmastering  m'ght 
I  of  a  potent  delusion,  —  if  the   true  state 
I  of  mind  on  these  subjects  should  be  that 
which   Mr.   Mill  delineates   in   these    re- 
I  markable  essays,  the  anxious   hoarding- 
I  up  of  a  number  of  doubtful  indications 
j  of  the   supernatural  influence  of  a  Being 
I  of  limited  power, —  "  evidence  insufficient 
for  proof,  but  am.ounting  only  to   one  of 
'  the  lower  degrees  of  probability  "  for  the 
'  existence  of  any  God  at  all  ?     If  this  be 
so,  surely  the  certainty  and  simplicity  of 
Christ's  insight  would  be  a  mark,  not  of 
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genius,  but  of  hallucination, —  unless, 
indeed,  the  sceptic  takes  the  view  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  Christ  may  have 
really  been  what  he  assumed  himself  to 
be,  i.e.,  may  have  had  evidence  which  we 
cannot  recover  of  the  divine  life  in  which 
he  lived.  Only  from  any  confident  be- 
lief of  this  kind  Mr.  Mill  is  wholly  shut 
out,  for  if  he  held  it  confidently,  he  must 
hold  with  precisely  equal  confidence  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural  being  whom 
Christ  revealed.  Yet  if  he  thought  it  a 
mere  possibility  that  Christ  spoke  of 
what  he  knew,  when  using  the  language 
of  knowledge  instead  of  the  language  of 
surmise, —  surely  he  ought  to  think  of 
the  "genius"  of  Jesus,  as  he  calls  it, 
only  as  of  a  very  small  possibility  of  the 
same  order.  On  Mr.  Mill's  view,  Christ 
was  either  a  great  genius,  or  had  a  won- 
derful aptitude  for  grand  hallucinations, 
the  last  being  to  him   much    the  more 


likely  of  the  two, —  otherwise  Mr.  Mill" 
own  slender  "  hope  "  would  take  the  form 
of  a  firm  belief.  Anyhow,  nothing  is 
stranger  than  the  contrast  between  the 
language  of  the  admirer,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  him  whom  he  so  profoundly  ad- 
mires, on  divine  subjects.  The  former 
is  the  language  of  hesitating  feeble  hope, 
hope  of  a  low  order,  but  which  neverthe- 
less warrants  the  attitude  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  glow  of  a  poetic  aspiration.  The 
latter  is  the  language  of  an  absolute 
vision,  of  calm  certainty,  which  warrants 
no  such  feverish  emotion,  but  only  un- 
doubting  trust  and  happy  devotion.  Will 
not  the  potent  ferment  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  cast  into  the  boiling  cauldron  of  mod- 
ern thought,  end  in  making  it  seem  far 
more  reasonable  to  accept  the  quiet  lan- 
guage of  implicit  faith,  than  the  impas- 
sioned language  of  an  idealizing  dream 
at  once  excited  and  despondent? 


It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Maori  race  in  New  Zealand  is 
only  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  great  decrease 
in  the  estimated  numbers  of  the  native  popu- 
lation between  1848  and  1870  was  pointed  to 
as  evidence  of  a  painful  but  inevitable  and 
indisputable  fact.  Since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  however,  in  the  North  Island  there  are 
signs  of  a  counter-current  of  influences  that 
may  effectually  combat  the  ravages  of  im- 
ported disease  and  the  vicious  habits  in  which 
the  Maoris  have  shown  themselves  too  apt 
pupils  of  the  worst  class  of  European  settlers. 
A  Hawk's  Bay  newspaper  says  that  the  idea 
that  the  Maori  race  is  rapidly  dying  out  is 
erroneous,  as  any  one  can  see  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  children  to  be  found  at  those  kaian- 
gas  remotely  situated  from  European  settle- 
ments. As  long  as  the  Maoris  were  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  by  intertribal  dis- 
sensions and  intermitted  warfare  with  the 
colonists,  their  numbers  were  not  only  greatly 
thinned,  but  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
gave  little  promise  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
race.  These  evidences  of  a  moribund  condi- 
tion have  given  place  to  others,  which  show 
that  no  expenditure  of  colonial  revenue  for 
native  purposes  could  be  made  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  educating  and  civilizing  Ma- 
ori children.  We  must  not  forget  that  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  in  some  aspects  most 
perplexing  results  of  the  orderly  and  equitable 
rule  we  have  established  in  India  is  a  multi- 

Elication  of  mouths  to  be  fed  and  of  hands  to 
e  provided  with  work  that  threatens  to  be  a 
source  of  permanent  embarrassment,  if  not  of 


constantly  urgent  danger.  If  the  improve- 
ment of  colonial  administration  in  New  Zeal- 
and and  the  establishment  of  peace  among  the 
Maories  should  lead  to  similar  results,  we 
shall  be  free  for  some  generations  to  come 
from  the  fear  of  over-population.  The  col- 
ony has  broad  lands  enough  for  all  the  natives 
that  are  likely  to  be  born,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  immigrants  that  are  likely  to  seek  its 
shores.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Fleet  Street,  the  most  literary  thorough- 
fare in  London,  has  lost  another  of  its  ancient 
landmarks.  The  reading-rooms  in  Peele's 
Coffee  House  are  closed.  On  the  loth  of  last 
month  a  placard  on  the  well-known  door  in 
Fetter  Lane  announced  that,  as  "  the  proprie- 
tors had  other  uses  for  the  rooms,  they  would 
cease  to  be  used  as  hitherto."  For  very  many 
years  the  newspaper  rooms  of  this  tavern  were 
largely  patronized  by  journalists  and  others. 
If  any  one  wanted  to  consult  a  file  of  the 
Times,  he  was  referred  to  Peele's ;  if  any  one 
wanted  to  see  a  country  newspaper,  he  went 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  Peele's  ;  in  matters  of 
disputed  dates  or  doubtful  facts,  there  was  no 
place  so  accessible  and  none  more  coscy.  In 
fact,  Peele's  was  an  institution  of  the  country. 
Another  newspaper  room,  in  which  "files  of 
all  the  papers  will  be  regularly  kept,"  has 
been  opened  in  Fleet  Street ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  it  rivals  the  celebrity  of  dead-and- 
buried  Peele's. 
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LOVE'S   AFTER-MATH. 


It  was  late  summer,  and  the  grass  again 
Had  grown  knee-deep ;  we  stood,  my  wife 

and  I, 
Awhile  in  silence  where  the  stream  runs  by  ; 
Sadly  we  listened  to  a  plaintive  strain 
Sung  by  a  fair  maid  to  a  happy  swain  ;  — 
Ah,  me  !   dead  days  remembered  made  us 

sigh, 
And  brought  the  tear-drop  to  my  wife's  blue 
eye. 
"If  spring  be  past,"  I  said,  "shall  love  re- 


She   moved    aside  —  yet   soon   she   answered 
me; 
And   her  gaze   turned  responsive  to  mine 
own  : 
"  Spring-days  are  gone,  and  yet  the  grass  we 
see 
Unto  a  goodly  crop  again  hath  grown  ; 
Dear  love,  just  so  love's  after-math  may  be 
A  nobler  growth  than  e'er  spring-days  have 
known." 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


Ah  me,  that  golden  city  ! 
Can  God  then  have  no  pity.^ 
I  have  sought  it  with  such  yearning  for  so 
many  bitter  years  ! 
And  yet,  the  hills'  blue  glimmer, 
And  the  portal's  golden  shimmer 
Fade  ever  with  the  evening  and  the  distance 
never  nears  ! 


"UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAK." 

Will  it  pain  me  there  forever, 

Will  it  leave  me  happy  never. 
This  weary,  weary  gnawing  of  the  old  dull 
pain  ? 

Will  the  sweet  yet  bitter  yearning. 

That  at  my  heart  is  burning, 
Throb  on  and  on  forever  and  forever  be  in 


O  weary,  weary  longing  ! 
O  sad,  sweet  memories  thronging 
From  the  sunset-lighted  woodlands  of  the  dear 
and  holy  past ! 
Oh  hope  and  faith  undying  ! 
Shall  I  never  cease  from  sighing  ? 
Must  my  lot  among  the  shadows  forevermore 
be  cast  ? 

Shall  I  never  see  the  glory 
That  the  Christ-knight  of  old  story 
Sir  Galahad,  my  hero,  saw  folded  round  his 
sleep  ? 
The  full,  completed  beauty 
With  which  God  gilds  dull  duty 
For  hearts  that  burn  toward  heaven  from  the 
everlasting  deep  — 

From  that  conflict  ceasing  never, 
From  the  toil  increasing  ever  ? 
From  the  hard  and  bitter  battle  with  the  cold 
and  callous  world  ? 
Will  the  sky  grow  never  clearer  ? 
'  Will  the  hills  draw  never  nearer 
tWhere  the  golden  city  glitters  in  its  rainbow 
mists  impearled } 


O  weary,  weary  living  ! 
O  foemen  unforgiving  ! 
O  enemies  that  meet  me  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  air! 
O  flesh  that  clogs  my  yearning  ! 
j      O  weakness  aye  returning  ! 
Will  ye  never  cease  to  trouble  ?    Will  ye  never, 
never  spare .'' 

Will  my  soul  grow  never  purer  } 
Will  my  hope  be  never  surer  .-' 
Will  the  mist-wreaths  and  the  cliff -gates  from 
my  path  be  never  rolled  ? 
Shall  I  never,  never  gain  it, 
That  last  ecstatic  minute. 
When  the  journey's  guerdon  waits  me  behind 
those  hills  of  gold  ? 

Alas  !  the  clouds  grow  darker. 
And  the  hills  loom  ever  starker, 
Across  the  leaden  mist-screen  of  the  heavens 
dull  and  gray. 
Thou  must  learn  to  bear  thy  burden, 
Thou  must  wait  to  win  thy  guerdon. 
Until  the  daybreak  cometh  and  the  shadows 
flee  away ! 

St.  Paul's. 


HOPELESSNESS. 

Lone  wandering  with    the  woe   within    me 
hushed, 
No   whit    the   less  my  sorrow  stings   and 
smarts, 
For  the  keen  feeling,  the  keen  sense,  is  crushed 
Into  my  heart  of  hearts. 

My  sky  of  life  is  all  with  clouds  o'erdrawn. 
And  night  draws  round  me  now  that  day  is 
gone  — 

A  night  no  wakening,  dusk-dispelling  dawn 
Will  ever  rise  upon. 

Hope's  luminous  fingers  I  no  longer  see, 
Pointing  me   where   to  go   with  guidance 
kind. 

Doomed  evermore  to  roam  despairingly, 
And  aimless  as  the  wind. 

Alas  for  me,  poor  me,  whose  scalding  tears, 
Wept  inwardly,  burn  to  my  bosom's  core  ! 
Whom  life  can  reach  with  aught  that  life  en- 
dears 
No  more,  ah,  never  more  ! 

Chambers'  Journal. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
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In  poetry  and    creative  art  the  ancient 
world  left  little  or  no  room  in  which  the 
modern  could  demonstrate  its  superiority. 
Science  has  multiplied  the  appliances  for 
the  diffusion   of   knowledge,  and    inven- 
tion has  achieved    many  and   extraordi- 
nary triumphs,    but  the  individual  mind 
has    not  shown  itself  capable   of  higher 
flights  of  imagination  than  those  of  the  old 
poets.     In  these  later  centuries  we  have 
seen  but  one  poet  capable  of  sustaining 
the  mantle  of  Homer.     And  the  superior- 
ity of  the  ancients  is  equally  undoubted 
when  we  consider  those  slighter    efforts 
in  verse  which  are  confessedly  of  a  some- 
what   ephemeral    character,    and   meant 
principally  to  embody  only  the  feelings 
of    the    age   in  which    they  are  written. 
Horace  was  the  best  writer  of  light  lyrical 
verse  whom  the  world  has  seen,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he    was  something   much 
greater  and  higher.     But  regarding  him 
in  this  passing  reference  mainly  as  a  poet 
of  society,  what  higher  compliment   can 
we  pay  to  a  poet  of  our  own  time  than  to 
say  that  he  is    truly  Horatian  in  spirit,  or 
writes    with    the    Horatian    pen  ?      But 
Horace  himself  was  not  the  father  of  this 
fugitive  poetry.     The    Roman    poet    ac- 
knowledges that  Anacreon  was  its  origi- 
nator ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  no,  the 
Anthology  is  full  of  excellent   examples 
of   it,  and  the  earliest  known   specimens 
now  in  existence  were  left  by  the  Greeks. 

Nee,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas  ;  spirat  adhuc  amor, 
Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
JEoVidz  fidibus  puellae. 

Great    proficiency    was  attained    in    all 
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forms  of  song,  the  amatory,  the  didactic, 
the  literary   and  artistic,    the  witty    and 
satirical,  and  others.     The  poems   them- 
selves have  occupied  the  leisure  of   men 
of   eminence    in  the  modern  world,  and 
were    '*  favourite    objects    of  study    with 
Erasmus    and    his    friend    Sir    Thomas 
More."       Chesterfield,    it    is    true,    de- 
nounced    the    Greek    epigrams    in    his 
letters    to  his  son,  but   against  his    sol- 
itary testimony  —  which  in  this  matter  is 
of  no  particular  weight —  is  to  be  set  that 
of  Cowper,  Johnson,    and    many    other 
men  of  equally  opposite  temperaments, 
to  whom  they  were  a  solace  and  a  delight. 
Lord  Neaves  (himself  no  mean  proficient 
in    the  art   of   gay  and  gaillard  rhymes) 
observes,  in   his  very  graceful    little  vol- 
ume, that  "from  the  time  of  Martial  the 
epigram  came  to  be  characterized  gener- 
ally by  that  peculiar  point  or  sting,  which 
we  now  look  for  in  a   French  or  English 
epigram,  and  the  want  of  this   in  the   old 
Greek  compositions   doubtless  led  some 
minds  to    think  them  tame  and  tasteless. 
The  true  or  the  best  form   of  the   early 
Greek  epigram   does  not  aim   at  wit   or 
seek  to  produce  surprise.     Its  purpose  is 
to  set  forth  in  the  shortest,  simplest  and 
plainest   language,  but  yet   with  perfect 
purity  and  even  elegance  of  diction,  some 
fact  or  feeling  of   such  interest  as  would 
prompt  the  real  or   supposed  speaker  to 
record  it  in  the  form    of    an    epigram  i 
though  it  is  true  that,  particularly  in   the 
later    period    of    epigrammatic    writing, 
these     compositions,    even    among    the 
Greeks,  assumed  a  greater  variety  of   as- 
pect, and   were  employed   as  the  vehicle 
of  satire  or  ridicule,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing hilarity  and  mirth."     It  would  be 
tedious  to  trace  the  gradual  developm.ents 
and  changes    in  this  kind  of   verse    from 
the  days  of  the  first  Greek  writers  to  the 
time    of    Horace.     The   latter,  however, 
seems  to  have  conserved  many  of  its  best 
elements,  and  to  have  added  others  which 
gave  him  so  distinctive  a  pkace  that,  even 
more  than  his  predecessors  in  the  art,  he 
has   become  a    type  for  modern    poets. 
His  imitators  for  the  most  part  serve  but 
to  denote  the  painful  difference  there    is 
between  the  founder  of  a   style  and  he 
who  attempts  to  copy  it.     Our  purpose  is 
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not  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  Roman  poet's  work  and  that  of  his 
successors,  but  to  glance  at  the  songs  of 
those  English  writers,  who,  taking  him 
to  a  great  extent  as  their  model,  have 
written  the  verse  of  passing  moods  and 
emotions,  and  have  not  attempted  that 
higher  branch  of  poetry  which  secures 
the  loftiest  renown  from  posterity. 

What  do  we  mean  by  vers  de  societe  if, 
with  Mr.  Locker,  we  must  use  a  French 
phrase  to  denote  a  thing  as  old  as  the 
English  language  ?  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  common  sentiment  and  common 
feeling  in  graceful  but  familiar  rhyme. 
Poetry  of  this  kind  excites  in  us  no  won- 
der, no  unwonted  excitement ;  but  it 
pleases  us  because,  apparently  without 
effort,  it  has  translated  into  verse  the 
ordinary  sensations  of  humanity,  those 
which  change  with  the  hour,  which  are 
again  and  again  renewed,  and  which  are 
the  property  of  almost  every  nature.  For 
instance,  when  a  writer  of  vers  de  societe 
gives  us  his  impressions  of  female  beau- 
ty, they  are  usually  drawn  from  those 
points  of  view  which  belong  to  common 
aesthetics,  and  not  from  that  hidden 
deeper  spring  of  beauty  which  has  in  it 
something  of  the  spiritual,  and  which 
requires  the  soul  of  the  true  poet  rightly 
to  apprehend.  The  arch  smile,  the  dress, 
the  peach-like  bloom  of  the  cheek  —  these 
are  the  things  which  arrest  the  eye  of 
the  poet  of  society  just  as  they  are  the 
things  which  strike  the  vast  majority  of 
men. 

He  who  writes  of  the  world  must  mingle 
with  the  world.  The  most  successful  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  school  of  authors 
to  which  we  are  referring  have  been  those 
who  have  lived  largely  in  society  ;  who 
have  studied  its  movements,  its  caprices, 
and  its  spirit.  They  have  generally  been 
men  of  ease  and  observation,  and  yet 
men  of  no  settled  purpose  as  regards  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts.  They  have 
not  so  much  sought  the  muse  as  left  the 
muse  to  come  to  them  ;  when  she  has 
given  them  an  d,  propos  inspiration  they 
have  written.  The  pen  has  served  as  a 
medium  to  turn  a  compliment,  to  secure 
a  fleeting  idea,  or  to  enshrine  a  random 
reflection.     Such  an  end  may  seem  trivial, 


but  the  result  in  the  bulk  of  these  verses 
has  been  most  abundant.  What  a  glance 
at  contemporary  history  we  obtain  from 
the  time  of  Raleigh  down  to  our  own  day 
through  the  aid  of  our  minor  English 
poetry  !  It  is  as  trustworthy  as  a  book 
of  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  living 
human  interest.  / 

Writers  of  fugitive  verses  hang,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  greater  poets 
I  of  their  own  time,  and  all  that  they  do 
j  takes  a  tinge  from  them.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  minor  verse  of  the  Eliza- 
[  bethan  period  possesses  a  nobler  expres- 
sion and  a  greater  sweetness  than  that  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  echo  of  that  sublime  period 
in  English  literature.  The  satellites  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Jonson  were 
likely  to  emit  a  stronger  radiance  than 
those  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  or  Tenny- 
son. The  grace  of  the  first  writers  of 
this  humbler  poesy  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. With  every  century  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  change  between 
the  two  kinds  of  verse,  though  the  age 
must  also  be  counted  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  such  general  result. 

The  writing  of  this  poetry,  simple  as  it 
appears,  requires  special  gifts.  In  the 
first  place,  terseness  is  an  especial  requi- 
site. To  be  verbose  in  verse  which,  as  it 
were,  flies  with  the  wind,  is  to  fail  in  the 
first  principle  of  the  art.  The  best  writer 
of  society  verse  is  always  happiest  when 
he  is  concentrated.  Light  verse  written 
in  cantos  —  unless  it  took  the  form  of 
a  humorous  or  satirical  narrative  like 
"  Don  Juan  "  —^  would  fatigue  the  reader. 
It  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  genius 
which  devotes  itself  to  this  work,  and 
the  verbosity  which  we  could  tolerate,  if 
we  could  not  always  enjoy,  in  the  greater 
writer  becomes  insufferable  in  the  lesser. 
The  man  who  writes  vers  de  societe  must 
have  as  decided  a  gift  in  his  own  form  of 
expression  and  conception  as  the  artist 
who  takes  a  higher  rank.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Isaac  D'Israeli  :  —  "It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  because  these  pro- 
ductions are  concise  they  have,  there- 
fore, the  more  facility  ;  we  must  not  con- 
sider the  genius  of  a  poet  diminutive 
because  his  pieces  are   so,  nor  must  we 
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call  them,  as  a  sonnet  has  been  called,  a 
difficult  trifle.  A  circle  may  be  very 
small,  yet  it  may  be  as  mathematically 
beautiful  and  perfect  as  a  larger  one. 
To  such  compositions  we  may  apply  the 
observation  of  an  ancient  critic,  that 
though  a  little  thing  gives  perfection,  yet 
perfection  is  not  a  little  thing.  The  poet 
to  succeed  in  these  hazardous  pieces 
must  be  alike  polished  by  an  intercourse 
with  the  world  as  with  the  studies  of 
taste,  to  whom  labour  is  negligence,  re- 
finement a  science,  and  art  a  nature. 
Genius  will  not  always  be  sufficient  to 
impart  that  grace  of  amenity  which  seems 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
elegant  society.  .  .  .  These  productions 
are  more  the  effusions  of  taste  than 
genius,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
poet  is  inspired  by  the  Muse,  he  must 
also  suffer  his  concise  pages  to  be  pol- 
ished by  the  hand  of  the  Graces." 

Steele,  who  himself  regarded  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  Horace  as  the  completest 
models  in  this  range  of  verse,  was  the 
author  of  a  charming  paper  in  his  "  Guar- 
dian," which  really  exhausts  the  subject. 
"  These  little  things,"  he  says,  "  do  not 
require  an  elevation  of  thought,  nor  any 
extraordinary  capacity,  nor  an  extensive 
knowledge  ;  but  then  they  demand  great 
regularity  and  the  utmost  nicety  ;  an  ex- 
act purity  of  style,  with  the  most  easy 
and  flowing  numbers  ;  an  elegant  and  un- 
affected turn  of  wit,  with  one  uniform  and 
simple  design.  Greater  works  cannot 
well  be  without  some  inequalities  and 
oversights,  and  they  are  in  them  pardona- 
ble :  but  a  song  loses  all  its  lustre  if  it  be 
not  polished  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Tlie  smallest  blemish  in  it,  like  a  flaw  in 
a  jewel,  takes  off  the  whole  value  of  it. 
A  song  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  image  in 
enamel,  that  requires  all  the  nice  touches 
of  the  pencil,  a  gloss,  and  a  smoothness, 
with  those  delicate  finishing  strokes 
which  would  be  superfluous  and  thrown 
away  upon  larger  figures,  where  the 
strength  and  boldness  of  a  masterly  hand 
give  all  the  grace."  This  description  of 
what  a  song  should  be  is  extremely  felici- 
tous, and  covers  the  ground  which  we  are 
desirous  to  include  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.     Steele  considers  the 


ancient  writers  whom  he  names  great  in 
the  art  because  they  pursue  a  single 
thought,  whereas  the  moderns  cram  too 
much  into  one  song.  Waller  occasionally 
commits  this  error,  while  Cowley  is  defec- 
tive through  a  redundancy  of  wit.  The 
reader  is  dazzled  by  the  starting  of  so 
many  trains  of  thought,  whereas  a  song 
should  be  constructed  as  we  would  con- 
struct an  epigram. 

The  limitation  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  will  forbid  an  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  those  who  on  the 
Continent  first  cultivated  the  art  of  light 
versification.  But  even  were  the  scope 
widened  it  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  touch  upon  the  French  and  Italian 
writers  from  the  time  of  the  Troubadours 
and  of  Ronsard  downwards  who  have  at- 
tained great  proficiency  in  spontaneous 
and  courtly  verse.  The  two  countries 
named  were  more  prolific  in  a  single  age 
perhaps,  than  England  has  been  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  writers.  But  besides  their 
excellency  in  the  construction  of  songs 
and  lyrics,  the  Italians  perfected  another 
style  which  finds  an  admirable  exponent 
in  Boiardo,  the  author  of  the  "  Orlando 
Innamorato,"  and  in  Berni,  who  is  remem- 
bered principally  for  his  rifacijuento  of 
that  celebrated  work.  This  style  is  full 
of  episode  and  description,  and  although 
the  element  of  lightness  may  be  often 
discovered  in  it,  it  is  scarcely  germane  to 
our  subject.  Boiardo's  style  was  first 
imitated  in  this  country  within  the  pres- 
ent century  by  Hookham  Frere  in  "  Whis- 
tlecraft,"  and  afterwards  by  Byron  in 
"  Beppo,"  and  "  Don  Juan."  But  comic 
epic,  or  mock  heroic  poetry,  notwith- 
standing that  it  possesses  the  one  fea- 
ture of  familiarity  common  also  to  lighter 
verse,  is  removed  from  the  true  subject 
of  this  inquiry.  In  the  one  we  have 
many  trains  of  ideas  started  ;  in  the 
other  we  have  the  bending  of  the  ener- 
gies to  the  complete  grasping  and  setting 
forth  of  one  leading  thought.  So  in 
familiar  poetry:  "Don  Juan"  presents 
us  with  a  series  of  pictures,  but  real  fugi- 
tive verse  expends  itself  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  one.  The  power  of  improvisa- 
tion, which  was  so  remarkable  a  feature 
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of  the  Italian  poetic  genius  generally,  and 
of  the  French  at  certain  spasmodic 
periods,  has  been  almost  wholly  absent  in 
England.  We  have  no  parallel  to  the 
court  of  King  Rene,  which  swarmed  with 
singers  of  no  mean  order  and  musicians 
of  a  sweet  and  delicate  if  not  powerful 
melody.  We  are  a  heavy  and  practical, 
in  distinction  from  a  light  and  sunny 
race  ;  and  our  accomplishments  in  fugi- 
tive verse  cannot  for  grace  and  elegance 
be  ranged  in  comparison  with  those  of 
France  and  Italy.  Such  as  we  are,  we 
are,  however  ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  dis- 
cover that  in  other  important  respects 
our  writers  have  the  superiority  over 
Continental  poets. 

Arriving  now  at  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  riches  of  the  English  litera- 
ture as  regards  this  attractive  class  of 
poetry,  let  us  first  devote  a  brief  space  to 
those  writers  who  flourished  before  the 
time  of  Waller.  Much  of  the  best  verse 
issued  from  the  versifiers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
seventeenth.  In  the  lyrics  of  that  period 
we  are  struck  with  the  especial  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  many  whose  authorship 
is  unknown.  It  speaks  well  for  the  popu- 
lar taste,  notwithstanding,  that  though 
the  authors  have  long  since  crumbled 
into  dust,  their  work  has  been  preserved 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Most  of  these  old  poems  touch  upon 
the  passion  of  love,  and  in  none  has  the 
thought  been  better  conveyed  than  in 
Ben  Jonson's  address  to  Celia,  which, 
familiar  as  it  is,  can  never  be  read  with- 
out delight :  — 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

A  lightness  and  an  intensity  are  com- 
bined here  so  perfectly  as  to  make  the 
gem  complete.  The  language  is  of  the 
simplest,  is  free  and  unrestrained,  and 
the  idea  exceedingly  pretty.  Now  and 
then  in  these  earlier  days  we  light  upon 
verses  in  which  the  feeling  of  melancholy 
predominates,  as  in  those  soft  and  some- 
what sad  lines  by  Carew,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  penned  after  a  rebuff 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  cruel  fair 
one :  — 


He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires,  — 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  ; 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

It  would  be  a  task  to  scrutinize  at  length 
the  varied  lyrical  treasures  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era^  as  we  have  received  them 
from  the  pens  of  Wither,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Donne,  Cowley,  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, Sir  Robert  Ayton,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  others.  Raleigh  was  a  master 
in  the  art  of  verse,  though  his  superiority 
in  other  respects  has  somewhat  detracted 
from  his  fame  in  this.  Everybody,  how- 
ever, remembers  his  reply  to  Marlowe's 
song  of  the  "  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his 
Love,"  beginning  — 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

Beyond  all  dispute,  the  best  of  the 
early  lyric  poets  is  Robert  Herrick, 
whose  verses  are  flushed  with  a  joyous  and 
tender  spirit.  He  may  be  styled  the  Burns 
of  his  time,  and  imbued  with  something  of 
the  reckless  soul  of  our  own  countryman. 
Herrick  was  born  in  Cheapside  in  the 
year  1591,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1629  he  became  vicar  of  Dean  Prior, 
in  Devonshire.  The  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  found  him  living  at  West- 
minster, where  he  resided  also  during 
the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  came  into  his  vicarage  again,  but 
by  this  time  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
none  the  better  for  his  devotion  to  the 
convivial  company  to  be  found  in  the 
London  taverns,  where  he  was  ever  one 
of  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  He  died  in 
1674,  having  left  behind  him  some  of  the 
sweetest  word-music  that  we  possess. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
these  verses  on  the  daffodils  :  — 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  : 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song  ; 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you,  or  any  thing. 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Besides  the  grace  that  is  inseparable 
from  all  Herrick's  compositions,  we  have 
here  that  sympathy  with  nature  which 
made  good  his  claim  to  the  title  of  poet. 
Flowers,  music,  woman,  all  these  had 
their  intense  and  several  charms  for  him, 
and  strangely  enough  for  a  middle-aged 
clergyman  he  was  clearly  an  amorous 
and" erotic  poet.  There  is  a  tinge  of 
sensuousness  about  all  that  he  does, 
which  sometimes  exceeds  the  limits  of  a 
later  age.  But  all  his, poems  to  Julia  are 
singular  for  their  beauty.  Take  the 
"  Night-Piece  "  addressed  to  her  :  — 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee, 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire  befriend  thee. 

No  will-o'-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee  ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 

The  stars  of  the  night, 

Will  lend  thee  their  light 
Like  tapers  clear,  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me. 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet, 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 

The  age  in  which  Herrick  lived,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  such  verses  as  these, 
was  distinguished  for  its  poetic  excel- 
lence, and  its  indulgence  in  fancy  and 
conceit.  Another  writer  to  whom  slight 
reference  has  been  made,  George  Wither, 
was  of  the  same  school  as  Herrick,  and 
almost  his  equal  in  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  treatment.  Sir  John  Suckling 
was  also  a  great  master  in  the  art,  though 
he  is  frequently  robbed  of  his  true  hon- 
ours. His  "Ballad  upon  a  Wedding" 
is  one  of  the  most  naturally-expressed 
poems  in  the  language.  How  these  stan- 
zas make  us  realize  the  charming  being 
whom  he  describes  !  — 


!         Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  O  !  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks,  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

We  have  now  glanced  sufficiently  at 
this  early  poetry  to  apprehend  its  charac- 
ter by  the  aid  of  the  examples  given. 
Its  great  feature  is  its  naturalness.  All 
its  similes  and  its  reflections  are  drawn 
from  outward  objects.  The  close  breath 
of  cities  does  not  seem  to  have  tainted 
the  souls  of  the  poets,  who  revel  in 
flowers,  and  woods,  and  meads,  which 
are  the  springs  of  laughter,  joy,  and 
pathos  to  them. 

We  now  advance  a  stage,  arriving  at 
the  minor  poets  of  the  Restoration. 
While  not  missing  a  great  portion  of  the 
sweetness  which  belonged  to  their  ear- 
lier brethren,  we  find  that  their  prevail- 
ing characteristic  is  sentiment,  some- 
times degenerating  into  exaggeration. 
The  age  of  Charles  II.  being  famous  for 
its  gallantry,  the  courtly  poets  fill  their 
pages  with  an  extravagant  homage  to  the 
women  of  the  day.  Now  and  then  the 
adulatory  amatory  poetry  of  Lovelace, 
Montrose,  Rochester,  and  their  confreres 
affects  the  reader  as  being  what  the 
Americans  would  describe  "  high  salu- 
tin',"  and  the  point  of  a  compliment  is 
often  made  absurd  by  its  prodigious  un- 
suitability  and  extravagance  ;  but  in  the 
verse  of  this  period  there  still  remains  the 
genuine  ring  of  song.  The  cavalier 
hangs  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and 
talks  loudly  enough  about  it,  it  is  true. 
He  is  more  than  Cupid's  follower  ;  he  is 
the  little  god's  very  humble  slave.  There 
is  a  certain  lightness  of  touch  in  Love- 
lace's ballads  that  we  rarely  meet  with 
elsewhere,  and  his  lines  written  to  Althea 
from  prison  are  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words."  He  reaches  a  loftier 
strain  when  he  serenely  asserts  in  immor- 
tal lines  that  though  immured  between 
stone  walls  he  is  nevertheless  free.     Sed- 
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ley,  justly  famous  for  his  songs,  and  as  just- 1  had   an   equal   since.     His   "Go,   loveli 


ly  infamous  for  h's  dissolute  character,  is 
the  author  of  the  charming  lyric,  "  Phillis 
is  my  only  Joy."  Buckingham  was  a 
man  of  a  lower  order  of  talent  than  these, 
and  yet — through  the  adventitious  aid 
derived  from  his  position  at  Court  —  his 
pieces  spread  far  and  wide,  though  no- 
body cares  for  them  now.  There  is  no 
power  in  them,  though  there  is  some- 
times a  facile  execution.  Dryden,  it  will 
be  remembered,  described  Buckingham 
in  the  character  of  Zimri  as  one  who 

In  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

He  wrote  the  fashionable  verses  of  his 
time  from  an  overweening  conceit  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  behind  his 
contemporaries,  and  never  stayed  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  possessed  the  neces- 
sary gifts.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  had  a 
more  genuine  vein  ;  but  one  cannot  avoid 
the  impression  that  most  of  the  singers 
of  his  time  had  simply  a  parrot-like  title 
to  fame.  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was 
stronger  than  any  of  those  just  named, 
and  his  stirring  ballad,  "To  all  you  La- 
dies now  on  Land,"  written  the  night 
before  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
is  as  widely  known  as  any  of  Dibdin's 
songs.  In  the  navy  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons  even  in  the  present  year 
some  of  its  admirable  lines  were  quoted. 
The  effeminacy  which  so  strongly  marked 
the  poetry  of  the  time  is  completely  elim- 
inated from  this  ballad,  which  possesses 
both  a  fine  swing  and  epigrammatic 
force. 

Edmund  Waller,  however,  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  name  more  durable  in  con- 
nection with  this  class  of  poetry  than 
any  other  man  of  his  century.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  was  more  constant  in  his 
friendships  than  he  was  in  his  politics. 
Having  twanged  the  lyre,  and  beautifully 
too,  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  he  afterwards 
poured  forth  congratulatory  strains  for 
Charles  IL  There  was  no  element  of 
greatness  in  his  composition  ;  possessing 
as  much  sweetness  as  Milton,  he  yet  was 
a  perfect  contrast  to  him  in  all  other  re- 
spects. Compared  with  the  grand  old 
blind  poet,  he  was  a  rose  beside  an  oak. 
There  was  fragrance,  but  no  stability,  and 
he  rapidlyfell  to  pieces.  Yet  even  from  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  rose,  which  have  been 
preserved,  we  can  extract  pleasant  odours. 
His  imagination  was  not  of  a  striking 
order,  and  his  verse  is  more  distinguished 
for  its  finish  than  for  any  other  quality  ; 
indeed  in  this  respect  he  has  scarcely 


Rose,"  which  we  have  already  had  occa'- 
sion  to  mention,  and  "Lines  on  a  Gir- 
dle," are  the  best  specimens  we  possess^ 
of  his  writing,  but  these  are  matchless  in^ 
their  way.  Had  he  owned  a  larger  and 
more  sincere  nature  we  might  have  had 
in  him  a  great  poet. 

We  can  hardly  assign  a  place  amongst 
these  canary-birds  to  the  satanic  muse  of 
Swift.  He  was  a  bird  of  prey  in  com- 
parison with  them,  and  threw  too  much 
of  passion  and  hatred  into  the  most  play- 
ful of  his  verses  to  be  ranked  with  such 
singers.  But  what  force  and  command 
of  language,  of  metre,  and  of  rhyme ! 
what  a  mastery  of  all  he  touched  !  We 
prefer  for  our  present  purpose  to  take 
him  in  his  gentlest  mood,  and  to  trans- 
cribe a  few  lines  to  Stella,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  a  man  who  had  not 
betrayed  another  woman. 

Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young  ; 
That  Time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow ; 
That  half  your  locks  are  turned  to  grey  ? 
I'll  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say. 
'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown  : 
For  Nature,  always  in  the  right, 
To  your  decay  adapts  my  sight ; 
And  wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass, 
For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass ; 
And  till  I  see  them  with  these  eyes, 
Whoever  says  you  have  them,  lies. 
No  length  of  time  can  make  you  quit 
Honour  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit ; 
Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me, 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  see. 
O  ne'er  may  Fortune  show  her  spite, 
To  make  me  deaf,  and  mend  my  sight ! 

One  other  name  amongst  the  earlier 
minor  poets  must  arrest  ourattention  be- 
fore we  come  to  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  alluding  to  Matthew  Prior, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Cowper's 
words  upon  our  whole  subject.  "  Every 
man  conversant  with  verse-making 
knows,  and  knows  by  painful  experience, 
that  the  familiar  style  is  of  all  styles  the 
most  difficult  to  succeed  in.  To  make 
verse  speak  the  language  of  prose  with- 
out being  prosaic,  to  marshal  the  words 
of  it  in  such  an  order  as  they  might  nat- 
urally take  in  falling  from  the  lips  of  an 
extemporary  speaker,  yet  without  mean- 
ness, harmoniously,  elegantly,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  displace  a  syllable  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous tasks  a  poet  can  undertake.  He 
that  could    accomplish    this    task    was 
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Prior.  Many  have  imitated  his  excel- 
lence in  this  particular,  but  the  best 
copies  have  fallen  short  of  the  original." 
This  is  a  generous  tribute,  coming  as  it 
does  from  one  who  was  himself  no  mean 
adept  in  the  same  art.  Cowper,  though 
he  has  much  sense  and  humour,  is  no 
match  for  Prior  in  this  unpretending 
kind  of  poetry.  The  French  are  more 
exquisite  than  ourselves  in  drawing-room 
verses,  and  there  is  a  decided  smack  of 
their  quality  in  Prior.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  him  that  he  "drank  Burgundy 
in  its  own  vineyard."  But  he  was  a  sad, 
rollicking  dog,  this  author  of  "  Solomon," 
and  exactly  after  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset's,  own  heart.  Prior  rose  from  the 
humblest  rank  of  life  to  occupy  a  position 
of  some  importance  in  the  state.  He 
was  born  at  Abbot  Street,  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  early  removed  with  his  father  to  Lon- 
don, who  kept  a  tavern  called  the  "  Rum- 
mer Inn,"  at  Charing  Cross,  and  it  was 
here  in  the  garb  of  a  waiter  that  Lord 
Dorset  one  day  discovered  the  future 
poet  reading  Horace.  Acting  the  part  of 
a  generous  patron,  Dorset  sent  the  youth 
to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  of  which  col- 
lege he  afterwards  became  a  Fellow. 
After  leaving  the  university.  Prior,  in 
conjunction  with  Montagu,  wrote  "The 
Town  and  Country  Mouse,"  which 
opened  a  path  for  him  to  the  diplomatic 
service.  Promotion  was  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
during  his  somewhat  chequered  existence 
he  filled  the  offices  of  Secretary  at  the 
Hague,  and  at  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
and  Commissioner  of  Trade.  His  life 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  noble  feeling 
and  dissoluteness.  Fickle  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  an  easy  prey  to  the  wiles  of 
the  other  sex,  he  was  frequently  reduced 
to  the  very  depths  of  degradation  and 
poverty.  As  a  writer  his  longer  poems 
have  not  many  claims  to  a  lasting  remem- 
brance ;  but  his  shorter  pieces  justly  de- 
serve all  the  fame  they  have  acquired. 
They  come  barely  short  of  perfection  ; 
'  Prior  strives  hard  after  obtaining  a  clas- 
sic grace  and  just  misses  it.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  finished  character  of  his 
verses  we  cite  one  of  his  short  odes  :  — 

The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure, 
Conveys  it  in  a  borrowed  name  : 

Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure, 
But  Chloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay  — 
When  Chloc  noted  her  desire 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 


My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise, 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs  ; 
And  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia's  praise, 
I  fix  my  soul  on  Chloe's  eyes. 

Fair  Chloe  blushed  :  Euphelia  frowned  : 
I  sang,  and  gazed  ;  I  played  and  trembled  ; 

And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 

Remarked  how  ill  we  all  dissembled. 

And  thus  the  poet  spent  his  time  be- 
tween his  Chloes  and  Euphelias,  constant 
to  none,  but  writing  charmingly  of  each. 
All  his  poetry  has  a  devil-may-care  air 
about  it ;  it  gives  the  impression  that  it 
was  written  by  a  man  who  found  himself 
in  a  world  where  there  was  much  that 
ministers  to  pleasure,  and  who  meant  to 
suck  its  sweets  to  the  uttermost.  The 
complete  absence  of  consciousness  that 
life  had  in  it  something  nobler  than  ani- 
mal pleasure  deprived  his  poetry  of  the 
high  tone  which  should  give  a  flavour 
even  to  light  and  unpretentious  verse. 
Whenever  Bacchus  and  Venus  are  the 
poet's  gods  we  may  look  for  enervation 
in  his  intellectual  offspring.  That  taint 
of  scepticism  in  his  nature  of  which  an 
eminent  French  critic  writes  —  and  which 
he  declares  was  transferred  to  Voltaire, 
and  was  not  of  the  latter's  own  originating 
—  is  apparent  in  Prior's  lines  to  his  soul  : 

Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing. 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 

And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither  ? 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Lie  all  neglected,  all  forgot  : 
And  pensive,  wavering,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not 
what. 

Occasionally  he  had  a  satirical  touch 
which  was  very  pointed  if  not  great.  If 
he  could  not  stab  with  the  rapier  he  could 
prick  with  the  needle.  He  describes  in 
one  of  his  effusions  a  remedy  that  is 
worse  than  the  disease  :  — 

I  sent  for  Ratcliffe  ;  was  so  ill. 
That  other  doctors  gave  me  over  : 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 
And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze. 
And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 

Mat  Prior  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  most  competent  of  his  contempora- 
ries, with  whom  he  lived  on  excellent 
terms.  But  the  judgment  upon  him  must 
be  that  he  faithfully  represented  in  him- 
self the  follies  of  his  time.     His  verse  is 
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flexible,  sparkling,  and  flowing  ;  at  times, 
but  very  seldom,  it  merits  higher  praise  ; 
yet  there  was  no  one  in  his  own  day  who 
wrote  such  verse  so  well.  His  views  of 
woman,  society,  life,  and  pleasure  were 
those  almost  of  the  lowest  stratum, 
though  his  power  over  his  art  was  so 
great  that  he  could  frequently  counterfeit 
sentiments  of  a  higher  order. 

As  we  approach  our  own  times,  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  hit  upon 
a  new  vein  of  poetry,  and  of  having  been 
himself  its  happiest  explorer.  Without 
possessing  the  highest  gifts  of  the  poet, 
his  smoothness  and  elegance  have  earned 
for  him  a  reputation.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  his  great  ambition  should 
have  been  to  distinguish  himself  in  a  very 
different  field  from  that  with  which  his 
name  is  principally  associated.  We  re- 
member him  as  a  subordinate  member  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  administration, 
atid  as  an  effective  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  career  was  cut  short 
by  his  death  from  consumption,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  beginning  to  put 
forth  broader  and  more  sympathetic  views 
than  those  which  animated  the  great 
bulk  of  the  conservative  party.  His 
spirit  was  keen  and  eager,  and  the  great 
incentive  to  all  he  did  was  the  desire  to 
excel.  This  passion  mastered  his  whole 
being ;  and  the  momentary  earnestness 
he  threw  into  every  successive  under- 
taking was  probably  instrumental  in  un- 
dermining his  constitution.  Praed  takes 
us  into  another  atmosohere  altogether 
from  that  in  which  Swift  and  Prior  moved. 
Even  satire  had  become  good-natured 
and  love  decorous.  We  discover  no  sin- 
gle line  which  could  not  be  read  aloud  in 
the  most  fastidious  circle.  Praed  has  the 
sweetness  of  a  summer's  night,  and  his 
wit  represents  the  twinkling  of  the  stars. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  gayety,  in 
some  of  his  poems  a  tinge  of  melancholy 
seems  to  indicate  a  premature  weariness 
of  life  :  — 

I  think  that  very  few  have  sighed 

When  Fate  at  last  has  found  them, 
Though  bitter  foes  were  by  their  side, 

And  barren  moss  around  them  ; 
I  think  that  some  have  died  of  drought, 

And  some  have  died  of  drinking ; 
I  think  that  nought  is  worth  a  thought  — 

And  I'm  a  fool  for  thinking  ! 

But,  again,  he  resumes  in  a  more  spright- 
ly and  hopeful  tone  :  — 

I  think  that  friars  and  their  hoods, 
Their  doctrines  and  their  maggots, 


Have  lighted  up  too  many  feuds, 

And  far  too  many  faggots ; 
I  think,  while  zealots  fast  and  frown, 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven, 
That  there  are  fifty  roads  to  town, 

And  rather  more  to  Heaven. 

The  satire  of  Praed  always  conveys  the  m 
impression  that  it  is  veiled.  The  poet  is  « 
so  vivacious,  and  so  longs  for  all  men  to 
be  blithe,  that  he  strikes  rather  with  the 
back  of  his  sword  than  with  its  edge. 
There  is  the  flash  of  the  blade  in  air, 
but  something  arrests  its  descent  — 
some  sudden  second  impulse  in  the  spir- 
it of  him  who  wields  it.  From  a  very 
early  period  in  life  Praed  gave  himself 
up  to  the  writing  of  light  and  amusing 
verse,  and  the  magazine  he  edited  at 
Eton  contained  much  that  was  choice 
and  sparkling.  Macaulay  had  already 
shown  that  these  amusements  were  not 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  his 
Valentine  to  Lady  Mary  Stanhope,  writ- 
ten after  his  return  from  India,  is  a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  the  style  of  verse  writ- 
ten by  literary  men  in  leisure  hours. 
The  stately  verse  of  the  Whig  historian, 
as  we  find  it  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  is  far  in  advance  of  any  serious 


but, 


the 


poetry  written  by  Praed 
other  hand,  the  latter  excelled  his  distin- 
guished collaborator  in  the  poetry  of 
the  drawing-room.  His  work  is  all  ex- 
ecuted with  a  care  and  minuteness  which 
are  very  admirable.  He  knew  exactly 
the  precise  amount  of  seriousness  to  in- 
fuse into  his  lines,  and  we  are  never 
wearied  with  too  much  sermonizing. 
Could  there  be  anything  better  of  its 
kind  than  his  portrait  of  "  Quince,"  who 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  in  pure  flesh 
and  blood,  with  his  last  words  on  bidding 
farewell  to  the  world  :  — 

My  debts  are  paid  —  but  Nature's  debt 
Almost  escaped  my  recollection ; 

Tom  !  we  shall  meet  again,  and  yet 
I  cannot  leave  you  my  direction  ! 

And  with  what  fluency  and  whimsicality 
of  expression  he  describes  his  Vicar  !  — 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rock  to  roses  ; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns  ; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses  : 
Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 
Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking  ; 

He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 
Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking  : 
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And  when  religious  Sccts  ran  mad, 
He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 

That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad. 
It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage, 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage  : 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild. 
And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter, 
^      The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 
I  The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

This  is  not  poetry  to  move  the  world  ; 
there  is  no  vehemence  of  passion  in  it, 
but  it  is  true  drawing  in  quiet  lines,  and 
more  powerful  than  the  mere  form  of  it 
will  suffer  to  appear.  The  emotional  ele- 
ment was  not  over-developed  in  the 
author  or  he  would  sometimes  have  been 
able  to  give  to  his  sketches  just  that  com- 
plementary strength  which  would  have 
made  several  of  them  great.  If  he  has 
not  the  highest  command  over  the  pa- 
thetic, however,  in  a  certain  flow  of  hu- 
mour he  is  unapproachable.  A  speci- 
men of  this  is  found  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  old  school-days  at  Eton,  where  he 
describes  the  school  and  his  school- 
fellows. He  could  throw  round  attach- 
ments of  this  kind  an  indescribable  charm. 
Another  character  entitled  "  The  Belle  of 
the  Ball-room,"  though  not  so  clever  and 
clearly  cut  in  every  line,  is  more  humor- 
ous than  "The  Vicar."  Even  his  love 
verses  took  a  semi-humorous  form  :  — 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves ; 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rose-bud,  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  "  Fly  not  yet  "  upon  the  river  : 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir. 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair. 

The  usual  vows  —  and  then  we  parted. 

We  parted  ;  months  and  years  rolled  by  ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after  : 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh ; 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter ; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle, 

But  only  —  Mrs.  Something  Rogers. 

Although  Praed's  more  pretentious 
poems  exhibit  considerable  taste  and  the 
same  wonderful  facility  for  rhyming,  they 
are  evidently  not  penned  in  his  most 
natural  vein.  Not  equal  to  the  music  of 
higher  poets  they  pale  still  further,  and 
are  somewhat  dull  and  heavy  reading, 
when  compared  with  stanzas  such  as 
those  we  have  been  quoting,  and  which 
have  in  them  the  sparkle  and  the  fizz   of 


champagne.  His  serious  work  has  a 
reminiscence  of  the  same  flavour,  but  the 
spirit  has  fled.  We  are  dealing  with  him 
only  as  a  writer  of  fugitive  verse,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  men  who  will  be  remem- 
bered longer  for  the  trifles  in  which  he 
succeeded  than  for  greater  undertakings 
in  which  he  failed.  Racy,  graphic,  witty, 
and  brilliant,  he  was  just  such  a  poet  as 
the  society  in  which  he  moved  demanded  ; 
and  as  he  had  a  decided  scintillation  of 
genius,  he  was  able  to  endow  his  fancies 
with  more  permanence  than  it  is  usual 
for  such  verse  to  attain. 

But  Praed  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
merits  of  other  writers  contemporary 
with  him  who  are  in  danger  of  passing 
from  recollection.  Peacock,  the  novel- 
ist, author  of  "  Headlong  Hall "  and 
many  other  remarkable  works,  had  a  de- 
cided gift  in  verse,  though  he  seldom 
made  use  of  it.  His  poem  of  "  Love  and 
Age  "  is  amongst  the  best  of  its  kind, 
and  may  well  entitle  him  to  mention  here. 
Now  and  then  his  contempt  for  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  oozed  out,  as  when  he  wrote  upoa 
the  rich  and  poor  :  — • 

The  poor  man's  sins  are  glaring; 
In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning 

He  is  caught  in  the  fact 

Of  an  overt  act  — 
Buying  greens  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  rich  man  has  a  cellar, 
And  a  ready  butler  by  him ; 

The  poor  must  steer 

For  his  pint  of  beer 
Where  the  saint  can't  choose  but  spy  him. 

The  rich  man  is  invisible 

In  the  crowd  of  his  gay  society  ; 

But  the  poor  man's  delight 

Is  a  sore  in  the  sight. 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety. 

Yet  Peacock's  nature  was  too  caustic  for 
a  writer  of  light  verse.  A  much  better 
man  in  this  respect  was  Luttrell,  whose 
social  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
had  not  the  genius  of  a  Praed,  but  at 
times  nevertheless  showed  much  happi- 
ness in  expression.  One  could  scarcely 
imagine,  for  instance,  a  better  or  more 
perfect  epigram  than  this  on  the  distin- 
guished singer,  Miss  Tree  :  — 

On  this  Tree,  if  a  nightingale   settles  and 

sings. 
The  Tree  will  return  her  as  good  as   she 

brings. 

Luttrell  wrote  a  lengthy  poem  styled 
"Advice  to  Julia,"  which  contains  many 
witty  descriptions    of  life   in  the    upper 
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classes  of  society,  and  a  most  amusing 
description  of  London  fog  and  smoke. 
His  "  Ampthill  Park "  shows  that  he 
possessed  no  mean  powers  of  poetical 
description.  Of  various  things  which  he 
wrote  may  be  mentioned  his  verses  to 
Lady  Granville,  his  epigram  on  Moore's 
verses  being  translated  into  Persian  and 
sung  in  the  streets  of  Ispahan,  and  the 
lines  still  inscribed  in  Rogers's  arbour  at 
Holland  House.  On  this  same  arbour  it 
will  be  remembered  Lord  Holland  penned 
the  pretty  conceit  — 

Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  forever  dwell, 
To  me,  those  "  Pleasures  "  that  he  sang  so 
well. 

One  of  Luttrell's  efforts  was  a  tour  de 
force  in  rhyming  on  "  Burnham  Beeches." 
Some  of  the  stanzas  run  as  follows  :  — 

What  though  my  tributary  lines 
Be  less  like  Pope's  than  Creech's, 

The  theme,  if  not  the  poet,  shines, 
So  bright  are  Burnham  beeches. 

O'er  many  a  dell  and  upland  walk, 

Their  sylvan  beauty  reaches  ; 
Of  Birnam  wood  let  Scotland  talk. 

While  we've  our  Burnham  beeches. 

If  sermons  be  in  stones,  I'll  bet 

Our  vicar,  when  he  preaches. 
He'd  find  it  easier  far  to  get 

A  hint  from  Burnham  beeches. 

Here  bards  have  mused,  here  lovers  true 

Have  dealt  in  softest  speeches, 
While  suns  declined,  and,  parting,  threw 

Their  gold  o'er  Burnham  beeches. 

O  ne'er  may  woodman's  axe  resound. 

Nor  tempest,  making  breaches 
In  the  sweet  shade  that  cools  the  ground 

Beneath  our  Burnham  beeches. 

Hold  !  though  I'd  fain  be  jingling  on. 
My  power  no  further  reaches  — 

Again  that  rhyme  ?  enough  —  I've  done  : 
Farewell  to  Burnham  beeches. 

It  would  be  idle  to  recapitulate  what 
Moore  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
light  lyrical  verse,  seeing  that  his  songs 
are  almost  as  widely  known  as  the  la^n- 
guage  itself.  Other  poets  must  be 
passed  over  who  do  not  depend  upon  the 
lighter  achievements  for' their  fame  — 
as  Pope,  Cowper,  Mrs.  Browning,  Lord 
Byron,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Hood,  Sher- 
idan, and  Rogers.  Two  names,  never- 
theless, warrant  a  slight  pause — those 
of  Thackeray  and  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
The  former  has  bequeathed  to  us  two  or 
three  pieces  of  light  verse,  exquisite  of 
their  kind.     One  is  "  The  Cane-bottomed 


Chair,"  whose  simple  description  and 
pathos  must  have  touched  all  who  have 
read  it.  Easy,  natural,  and  flowing,  it  ig 
as  good  as  anything  that  Praed  ever 
wrote,  and  has  glimpses  of  endowments 
which  he  did  not  possess.  With  all  his 
wonderful  finish  there  was  not  the  same 
width  in  Praed  as  in  Thackeray;  and 
had  he  not  achieved  one  of  the  highest 
repututions  as  a  novelist,  the  latter  would 
have  gained  no  inconsiderable  place  as  a 
singer  of  every-day  life.  Imagination 
was  absent  in  him  ;  but  humour,  satire, 
playfulness,  tenderness,  were  abundant. 
"  The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse "  might 
serve  as  a  model  of  most  of  these  quali- 
ties. Its  writer  shows  here,  as  in  other 
poems,  the  wonderful  attachment  he  felt 
for  old  things,  old  places,  and  old  faces. 
His  riper  genius  loved  to  dwell  on  char- 
acters which  were  simple-hearted,  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  verse  he  talks 
to  us  in  a  pleasanter  vein  than  in  his 
novels.  His  "Peg  of  Limavaddy"  has 
been  a  thousand  times  spoken  of  for  its 
light  dancing  music,  in  which  it  is  un- 
approachable except  by  Father  Prout's 
"  Bells  of  Shandon  ;  "  and  it  has  the 
manifest  advantage  over  the  latter  in 
that  it  possesses  a  human  interest, 
whilst  Prout's  lines  are  simply  musical 
—  almost  nonsensical  —  and  nothing 
more.  But  of  all  Thackeray's  lyrics 
commend  us  to  the  one  "  At  the  Church 
Gate,"  for  simplicity,  beauty,  and  sweet- 
ness :  — 

Although  I  enter  not, 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Ofttimes  I  hover  ! 
And  near  the  Sacred  Gate 
With  longiug  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

My  lady  comes  at  last, 
Timid,  and  stepping  fast, 

And  hastening  hither 
With  modest  eyes  downcast : 
She  comes  —  she's  here  — she's  past  — 

May  Heav'n  go  with  her. 

Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  Saint  ! 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly  : 
I  will  not  enter  there. 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place. 

Lingering  a  minute. 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
And  see  through  Heaven's  gate 

Angels  within  it. 
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In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  of  refined 
feeling  with  a  genuine  classical  grace 
Walter  Savage  Lanclor  wrote  :  — 

The  maid  I  love  ne'er  thought  of  me 
Amid  the  scenes  of  gaiety  ; 
But  when  her  heart  or  mine  sank  low, 
Ah,  then  it  was  no  longer  so. 

From  the  slant  palm  she  raised  her  head, 
And  kissed  the  cheek  whence  youth  had  fled. 
Angels  !  some  future  day  for  this. 
Give  her  as  sweet  and  pure  a  kiss. 

There  is  something  glowing,  soft,  and 
Oriental  about  Landor's  genius.  He 
stands  alone  in  his  gifts  as  clearly  as  any 
poet.  Some  of  his  minor  works  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Greek  anthology. 

Lord  Houghton  is  another  poet  who 
has  translated  into  graceful  verse  the 
impressions  gained  from  society  ;  but 
he  possesses  a  stronger  and  a  fresher  air 
than  belongs  to  the  poets  of  society  gener- 
ally. Music  and  thought  are  what  he 
gives  us  rather  than  point  and  dashing 
description.  In  his  quiet  strains  we 
come  sometimes  upon  rejections  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
literary  devotee  always  falls  athwart  his 
pages.  We  like  his  utter  freedom  from 
art'ificiality  ;  his  range  of  poetic  powers 
is  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  poet  who  could  be  named  who 
has  done  so  uniformly  well  in  all  themes 
selected  for  treatment.  Those  who  at- 
tach no  merit  to  dealing  with  ordinary 
and  every-day  subjects,  might  attempt  to 
detract  from  Lord  Houghton's  praise  by 
affirming  that  he  too  often  recurs  to  such 
topics  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
fully  by  this  time  that  it  requires  no  ordi- 
nary gift  to  treat  of  homely  things  in  a 
successful  manner.  And  he  has  the 
especial  merit  of  looking  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  and  touching  the  springs 
of  life  and  thought  which  are  in  his 
heart. 

A  sense  of  an  earnest  Vv^ill, 
To  help  the  lowly  living. 
And  a  terrible  heart-thrill 
If  you  have  no  power  of  giving  : 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 
A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless, 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 
But  whose  echo  is  endless. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  song 
"  1  wandered  by  the  brookside,"  which 
is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  minor  lyric  ; 
but  many  others  could  be  cited  of  equal 
value,  including  the  pretty  pastoral  verses 
commencing  "  When  long  upon  the  scales 
of  Fate." 


Amongst  the  best  living  writers  of  this 
kind  of  verse  must  indisputably  be  placed 
Mr.  F'rederick  Locker  ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  be  well  to  give  his  work  a 
somewhat  closer  inspection.  There  are 
two  distinct  sides  to  his  talent,  both  of 
which  find  adequate  representation  in  his 
"London  Lyrics."  In  a  note  appended 
to  these  lyrics,  which  is  one  of  the  smart- 
est pieces  of  writing  in  the  volume,  the 
author  has  given  a  faithful  summary  of 
the  requirements  of  that  branch  of  the 
poetic  art  to  which  he  is  devoted.  He 
says — and  his  words  will  help  to  find 
the  clue  for  understanding  his  own  claims 
upon  us  —  '•  Light  lyrical  verse  should  be 
short,  elegant,  refined,  and  fanciful,  not 
seldom  distinguished  by  chastened  sen- 
timent, and  often  playful.  The  tone 
should  not  be  pitched  high,  and  it  should 
be  idiomatic,  the  rhythm  crisp  and  spark- 
ling, the  rhyme  frequent  and  never 
forced,  while  the  entire  poem  should  be 
marked  by  tasteful  moderation,  high 
finish,  and  completeness ;  for  however 
trivial  the  subject  matter  may  be,  indeed 
rather  in  proportion  to  its  triviality,  sub- 
ordination to  the  rules  of  composition, 
and  perfection  of  execution  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  Each  piece  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  all  these  characteris- 
tics, but  the  qualities  of  brevity  and 
buoyancy  are  essential."  But  he  con- 
cludes these  remarks  by  a  confession 
that  his  volume  may  contain  a  few  pieces 
which  "ought  to  have  been  consigned  to 
the  dust-bin  of  immediate  oblivion." 
That  is  possible  ;  we  cannot  commend 
all  alike.  The  writer  of  these  trifles  is  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  into  triviality 
or  childishness.  But  if  he  amuses  us  we 
are  not  disposed  to  put  butterflies  on  the 
rack,  or  to  ask  of  him  more  than  he  as- 
pires to  give.  Mr.  Locker  is  not  quite  so 
elegant,  perhaps,  as  his  forerunner  Praed  ; 
he  is  more  sprightly  and  humorous. 
Liveliness,  and  what  we.  should  call  the 
humour  of  surprise,  are  two  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing features.  These  qualities 
shine  in  the  verses  entitled  "  Episode  in 
the  Story  of  a  Muff."  The  reader  is  kept 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  till  the  very 
last  line  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  then 
experienced  is  due  to  a  very  unexpected 
stroke  of  drollery. 

She's  jealous  !  Am  I  sorry  ?  No  1 
I  like  to  see  my  Mabel  so, 

Carina  mia  ! 
Poor  Puss  !  That  now  and  then  she  draws 
Conclusions,  not  without  a  cause, 

Is  my  idea. 
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We  love  ;  and  I'm  prepared  to  prove 
That  jealousy  is  kin  to  love 

In  constant  women. 
My  jealous  Pussy  cut  up  rough 
The  day  before  I  bought  her  muff 

With  sable  trimming. 

These  tearful  darlings  think  to  quell  us 
By  being  so  divinely  jealous  ; 

But  I  know  better. 
Hillo  !  Who's  that  ?  A  damsel  !  come, 
I'll  follow  ;  no,  I  can't,  for  some 

One  else  has  met  her. 

What  fun  !     He  looks  a  lad  of  grace  ! 
She  holds  her  muff  to  hide  her  face  ; 

They  kiss,  —  the  sly  Puss  ! 
Hillo  !  Her  muff  —  it's  trimmed  with  sable 
It's  like  the  muff  I  gave  to  Mabel !  .  .  . 
Good  lord,  she's  MY  Puss  ! 


us  as  a  friend.     But  this  poet  of   societj 
does  not  always  sing  with   the  cap   an( 
bells    on.     Now  and    then,   though   verj 
seldom,  he  must  draw  from   the  fount  o| 
tears.     He    will  do    it    tenderly,   but   i(' 
must  be  done,  for  life  is  not  made  up  en«| 
tirely  of  either  the  grave  or  the  gay.     H< 
knows  that  every  man  has  his  "  skeleton 
in  the  cupboard,"  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  blinking  the  fact.     Having 
therefore,  an    unpleasant   subject  to  er^ 
counter,  but   also  a  most  pressing  on< 
this  is  how  he  must  deal  with  it :  — 

We  hug  this  phantom  we  detest, 
We  rarely  let  it  cross  our  portals  : 

It  is  a  most  exacting  guest  — 

Now,  are  we  not  afflicted  mortals  ? 


A  similar  surprise,  though  not  of  so  hu- 
morous a  nature,  follows  the  reading  of 
"  The  Old  Cradle,"  which  is  amongst  the 
lyrics  that  have  deservedly  become  gen- 
eral favourites.  Mr.  Locker  sees  the 
emptiness  of  life,  and  pursues  like  every 
poet  the  unattainable  ideal,  and  yet  is 
able  to  extract  a  modicum  of  enjoyment 
in  the  pursuit.  The  knowledge  that 
things  "  are  not  (exactly)  what  they  seem  " 
is  not  to  be  suffered  to  make  him  miserable. 
It  cannot,  for  instance,  stop  his  song  — 

If  life  an  empty  bubble  be, 
How  sad  for  those  who  cannot  see 
The  rainbow  in  the  bubble  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  case   with   society 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  at  any  rate  there  is   no  blase 
air  in  Mr.  Locker's  verses.    To  read  them 
makes  one  cheerful,  and  causes  us  to  lose 
the  sensation  of  selfishness  and  isolation 
which  the  individual  course  of  life   is  apt 
to  create.     To  write  with    ease  and   sim- 
plicity   strains    which    shall    touch    the 
peasant  and  the  peer  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment, and  when  the  poet  attains    to  that 
he  needs  no  other  raison  detre.     Some 
writers   have  not    that    airy    quicksilver 
spirit  which  catches   momentary  impres- 
sions of  grace  and  beauty;  they  are  too 
cold   and    too   severe,  and    hence    their 
works  are  not  adapted  to  any  mood   or 
any   person.     The   true    writer  of    occa- 
sional verse   has   the   advantage  of    his 
stronger  intellectual  brother  in  this  re- 
spect.    He     never    comes     amiss  ;    his 
music  is   ever   welcome  and  refreshing. 
We  do   not   require  him    to  fill  us    with 
awe,  to  dilate  on  the  grandeur  of  nature, 
and  to  discuss  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  mind.     We  ask  him  to  speak  to  us  as 
a  brother,  to  laugh  with  us  as  in  the  fam- 
ily circle,  and,  if  need  be,  to  mourn  with 


Your  neighbour  Gay,  that  jovial  wight, 
As  Dives  rich,  and  brave  as  Hector  — 

Poor  Gay  steals  twenty  times  a  night, 
On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  spectre. 

Ah  me,  the  World  !     How  fast  it  spins  ! 

The  beldames  dance,  the  caldron  bubbles 
They  shriek,  and  stir  it  for  our  sins. 

And  we  must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 

We  toil,  we  groan  ;  the  cry  for  love 

Mounts  upwards  from  the  seething  city, 

And  yet  I  know  we  have  above 
A  Father,  infinite  in  pity. 

And  thus  our  poet,  in  his  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manner,  becomes  a  moral 
teacher.  The  verses  we  have  just  quoted 
are  from  Mr.  Locker's  serious  poems, 
and  may  serve  to  correct  a  very  preva- 
lent but  erroneous  notion  respecting  his 
poetry.  He  has  acquired  so  conspicuous 
a  position  as  a  writer  of  vers  de  societi 
that  people  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  him  as  though  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing else.  True,  if  the  scope  of  this 
class  of  verse  be  vastly  widened,  and  in 
the  manner  we  have  indicated,  all  he  has 
written  would  come  under  the  definition. 
But  if  the  narrow,  restricted  meaning  be 
taken,  then  there  is  a  side  of  Mr.  Lock- 
er's work  which  has  been  completely 
misapprehended.  He  manifests  a  vein 
of  much  richer  quality  than  is  ever  wit- 
nessed in  mere  fugitive  verse.  Thus  in 
"The  Widow's  Mite  "  there  is  a  vein  of 
genuine  pathos  :  — 

A  widow  —  she  had  only  one  I 
A  puny  and  decrepit  son  ^ 

13ut,  day  and  night, 
Though  fretful  oft,  and  weak  and  small 
A  loving  child,  he  was  her  all  — 

The  Widow's  Mite. 

The  Widow's  Mite  —  ay,  so  sustain'd, 
She  battled  onward,  nor  complain  d 
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Though  friends  were  fewer  : 
And  while  she  toil'd  for  daily  fare 
A  little  crutch  upon  the  stair 

Was  music  to  her. 

I  saw  her  then,  —  and  now  I  see 
That,  though  resign'd  and  cheerful,  she 

Has  sorrowed  much  : 
She  has,  He  gave  it  tenderly, 
Much  faith  ;  and  carefully  laid  by, 

A  little  crutch. 

One  other  copy  of  verses  we  must 
quote  from  Mr.  Locker  before  quitting 
this  portion  of  his  writings.  "The  un- 
realized Ideal"  seems  to  us  not  only  to 
be  full  of  a  sweet  naturalness,  but  to 
catch  the  very  echo  of  regret.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  Schiller  or  of  Heine  :  — 

My  only  love  is  always  near,  — 

In  country  or  in  town 
I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 

The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young, 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste. 
And  one  is  o'er  her  shoulder  flung, 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads  ; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 
She  leads  me  on ;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gazes  back. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams, 
To  witch  me  more  and  more  ; 

That  wooing  voice  !     Ah  me,  it  seems 
Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high, 
And  youth  beguil'd  the  chase,  — 

I  follow,  follow  still ;  but  I 
Shall  never  see  her  face. 

There  is  not  much  visible  sign  of  deteri- 
oration in  the  public  taste  when  these 
and  similar  true  and  melodious  strains 
remain  popular.  In  other  respects  Mr. 
Locker  has  one  of  the  best  gifts  which 
the  writer  of  this  class  of  verse  ought  to 
possess,  viz.  spontaneity.  We  do  not 
remember  any  of  his  pieces  which  it  was 
in  the  least  tedious  to  read.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  verses  which  have 
apparently  so  spontaneous  an  air  have 
been  written  with  ease  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  produced  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  very  seldom  given  forth  to 
the  world  till  they  have  undergone  a  long 
process  of  elaboration  and  finish.  The 
most  exquisite  lyrics  of  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate, those  which  from  their  sweet  flow 
and  naturalness  seem  to  have  been  most 
readily  composed,  are  really  the  produc- 
tions of  intense  and  constant  effort. 


In  a  more  sprightly  vein  Mr.  Locker 
sings  :  — 

The  world's  a  sorry  wench,  akin 

To  all  that's  frail  and  frightful  : 
The  world's  as  ugly,  ay,  as  Sin  — 

And  almost  as  delightful  ! 
The  world's  a  merry  world  {pro  tern.) 

And  some  are  gay,  and  therefore 
It  pleases  them,  but  some  condemn 

The  world  they  do  not  care  for. 

The  world's  an  ugly  world.     Offend 

Good  people,  how  they  wrangle  ! 
The  manners  that  they  never  mend, 

The  characters  they  mangle  ! 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod 

And  go  to  church  on  Sunday  ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God  — 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Mr.  Locker's  talent  is  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  lives  so  in  the 
age  and  belongs  so  much  to  what  is  best 
in  its  society  that  he  may  fairly  be  re- 
membered and  quoted  hereafter  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  it.  His  earnestness  and 
sincerity  are  very  marked  characteristics, 
and  the  genuineness  of  his  song  wiil 
provide  against  its  extinction.  His 
fancy  is  chaste  and  selective,  his  wit 
delicate,  his  style  polished  and  graceful, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his  light 
fabrics  may  outlive  more  stately  and 
solid  edifices. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  of  other 
living  writers  of  this  class,  but  there  is 
little  that  merits  a  lengthened  detention. 
Just  as  a  passing  reference  must  suffice 
for  second-rate  writers  in  generations 
which  have  recently  expired  —  Haynes 
Bayly,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  Maginn, 
and  others  —  so  must  a  few  sentences 
suffice  for  their  successors.  Yet,  as  we 
pass  them  by,  we  must  reserve  a  place 
for  the  touching  songs  of  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright,  whose  exquisite  voice  still  vi- 
brates in  our  ears,  whilst  some  couplets 
of  her  composition  linger  in  our  memory. 
The  following  lines  of  hers  may  be  new 
to  many  readers  :  — 

I  used  to  love  the  Winter  cold. 
And  when  my  daily  task  was  done 
To  roll  the  snowy  ball,  and  hold 
My  crystal  daggers  in  the  sun. 
How  beautiful,  how  bright ! 
How  soon  they  melt  away, 
Till  drop  by  drop  they  vanish  quite  — 
Ah !  welladay  I 

And  then  the  Spring,  the  smiling  Spring, 
The  flowers,  the  fruit,  the  murmuring  rill  I 
To  chase  the  shadows  o'er  the  hill 
And  dance  within  the  fairy  ring. 
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Ye  flowers  so  bright  and  gay 
Within  the  garden  wall, 
Ye'll  meet  again  all  smiling,  all  — 
Ah  !  welladay  ! 

Untir'd  the  Summer's  heat  to  bear, 
Beneath  the  flow'ry  load  to  bend, 
The  mimic  banquet  to  prepare, 
And  share  it  with  some  joyous  friend  ! 
How  soon  the  day  is  done  — 
The  longest  summer  day  ! 
'Tis  morn  —  'tis  noon  —  'tis  set  of  sun  — 
Ah !  welladay ! 

The  most  promising  of  the  younger 
writers  of  minor  verse  is  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  whose  "Vignettes  in  Rhyme" 
betoken  considerable  poetic  fancy,  though 
his  wit  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Locker.  The  following  lines,  which  are 
a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Dobson's  style,  are 
taken  from  his  poem  suggested  by  a 
chapter  in  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  "  Hor- 
ace :  "  — 

"  HORATIUS  Flaccus,  B.C.  8," 
There's  not  a  doubt  about  the  date,  — 

You're  dead  and  buried  : 
As  you  remarked,  the  seasons  roll ; 
And  'cross  the  Styx  full  many  a  soul 

Has  Charon  ferried. 
Since,  mourned  of  men  and  Muses  nine, 
They  laid  you  on  the  Esquiline. 

Ours  is  so  far-advanced  an  age  ! 
Sensation  tales,  a  classic  stage. 

Commodious  villas ! 
We  boast  high  art,  an  Albert  Hall, 
Australian  meat,  and  men  who  call 

Their  sires  gorillas  ! 
We  have  a  thousand  things,  you  see. 
Not  dreamt  in  your  philosophy. 

Science  proceeds,  and  man  stands  still ; 
Our  "  world  "  to-day's  as  good  or  ill. 

As  cultured  (nearly). 
As  yours  was,  Horace  !     You  alone, 
Unmatched,  unmet,  we  have  not  known. 

The  author  of  the  "  Carols  of  Cock- 
ayne "is  deserving  of  mention  for  his 
humour  and  observation  ;  but  the  writer 
of  "  The  Bab  Ballads  "  scarcely  comes 
under  our  category  ;  his  effusions  par- 
take too  much  of  the  character  of  broad 
farce.  Mr.  Calverley,  again,  whose  par- 
odies are  very  close  and  very  clever, 
belongs  to  that  school  whose  best  expo- 
nents were  James  and  Horace  Smith,  the 
incomparable  authors  of  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses." Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  is  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  what  we  require. 


but  he  has  by  no  means  done  such  g0( 
work  as   was   expected   of    him.      Lorl 
Lytton's  "  Fables  in  Song  "  deserve 
occupy  a  higher  rank  in  poetry  than  sue! 
lyrics  as  form  the  subject  of  this  article? 
They   are  full    of    thought  —  sometimes 
overburdened  with  it ;  but  they  have  a^ 
graceful    facility   of    versification   whicl^| 
entitles   their   author   to   rank  with  th^l 
most  cultivated  poets  of  the  day. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  of  what 
use  is  this  Horatian  poetry  ;  but  we 
apprehend  it  will  be  its  own  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  most  lovers  of  the  poetic 
art.  The  brooklet  is  not  so  imposing  as 
the  mighty  river  to  which  it  is  tributary, 
but  its  music  may  be  as  sweet  and  true. 
Men  cannot  always  be  climbing  the  mag- 
nificent passes  of  the  Alps,  but  in  the 
absence  of  sublime  scenery  does  not  the 
trimly  cut  and  ordered  garden  present 
many  points  of  attraction  ?  Thus,  all 
singers  have  their  proper  seasons  and 
uses.  The  minor  poets  unquestionably 
flourish  best  in  seasons  of  national  pros- 
perity, not  in  those  of  stirring  events. 
They  are  satisfied  with  what  the  world 
has  to  offer  them,  though  in  the  best  of 
them  there  is  a  strain  of  genuine  regret, 
testifying  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul.  In  all 
the  excellent  writers  of  Venusian  verse 
whom  we  have  named  may  be  perceived 
the  shade  of  melancholy,  which  lends  an 
additional  charm  to  their  gaiety.  With 
the  deeper  questions  of  the  heart  they 
very  rarely  intermeddle.  If  they  can 
touch  the  springs  of  laughter  and  emo- 
tion in  others  they  receive  their  reward. 
These  poets,  however,  have  yet  some- 
thing to  learn  :  England  has  its  Shake- 
speare but  not  its  Horace.  To  write 
Horatian  verse  successfully  requires  all 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  which  the 
greater  poet  exhibits  in  another  field. 
But  even  these  trifles  are  not  without 
their  use  and  their  charm,  for  they  may 
be  accepted  by  posterity  as  a  faithful 
commentary  upon  contemporaneous 
events,  life,  and  manners.  Who  knows 
but  that  through  their  aid  in  some  dis- 
tant era  the  stranger  in  our  deserted 
gates  may  obtain  some  glimpses  of  our 
nineteenth-century  civilization  ;  just  as 
we  now,  with  Horace  or  Martial  for  our 
friend  and  guide,  may  walk  through  the 
streets  and  converse  with  the  denizens  of 
ancient  Rome  ? 
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From  The  New  Quarterly  Review. 
IN   THE   RUE   FROIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF    '*  PATTY." 

CHAPTER   I. 

AN   OLD     MISER. 

The  toun  of  Vire  is  specially  hilly; 
but  there  is  near  the  river  a  steep  flight 
of  broken,  moss-grown  stone  steps. 
Mounting  these  you  find  yourself  on  a 
raised  walk  level  with  the  roofs  and  chim- 
ney-stacks of  this  part  of  the  town,  till 
turning  sharply  to  the  right,  you  come 
down  a  steep  descent,  which  ends  some 
way  below  in  the  Place  aux  Fontaines. 

This  descent  is  a  narrow,  roughly- 
paved  street,  with  ancient  houses  on 
either  side.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
of  grey  stone,  with  carved  pinnacles 
above  their  projecting  dormer  windows  ; 
others  are  half-timbered,  and  the  green- 
grey  oaken  gables  seem  inclined  to  topple 
dovvn  into  the  street  below.  The  massive 
carved  beams  are  supported  by  grotesque 
brackets,  sometimes  partly  hidden  by  a 
veil  of  nasturtium  leaves,  stretching 
down  from  lattice  window-sills  above. 
The  quaintest-looking  of  these  houses 
has  flowers  on  the  sills  of  all  three  stories 
—  gleaming  scarlet  geraniums  in  the 
gable,  nasturtiums  and  moneywort  below, 
and,  level  with  the  street,  a  starry  cam- 
panula hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  fill- 
ing the  centre  of  the  open  window  with 
its  wreaths  of  blue  blossoms. 

The  mistress  of  this  array  stands  look- 
ing fixedly  at  her  flowers  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  — a  short,  stout, 
ugly  dame,  with  a  dark-blue  skirt,  a  red 
neckerchief  crossed  over  her  ample  chest 
and  secured  by  the  waistband  of  her  lilac 
apron,  and  a  tall  conical  muslin  cap  with 
wings  behind  each  ear,  a  white  bow  in 
front,  and  a  sugar-loaf  shaped,  pale-blue 
lining.  Suddenly  she  turns  and  looks 
through  the  open  shop-front  of  her  neigh- 
bour, into  a  dingy  square  room,  so  full  of 
litter,  so  dirty  and  overcrowded  that  a 
bonfire  in  the  midst  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  means  of  purification.  Rusty 
bronzes,  battered  brasses,  broken  china, 
and  faience;  tokens  from  the  East,  in 
ivory,  feathers,  and  lac  ;  terra-cotta  and 
plaster  figures,  fragments  of  old  tapestry 
and  carved  oak,  cracked  and  dingy  pic- 
tures, hideous  gilt  frames,  bottles,  pots, 
and  urns.  There  is  no  use  in  enumerat- 
ing the  mongrel  contents  of  the  shop  of 
Monsieur  P^auve  —  it  is  a  museum  of 
ghastly  relics  of  the  beautiful. 

The  morning  sun  never  visits  it  ;  but 
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this  afternoon  one  slanting  bsam  has 
found  its  way  through  an  opening  in  the 
opposite  houses,  and  strikes  boldly  across 
the  street  and  through  the  dusty  atmos- 
phere, gilding  the  motes  in  its  way  till  it 
rests  on  Monsieur  Fauve's  high  narrow 
forehead.  His  forehead  is  so  yellow,  and 
the  skin  fits  the  skull  so  closely,  that  it 
looks  as  much  like  a  bit  of  Eistern  carv- 
ing as  the  brow  of  a  human  being.  The 
rest  of  Nicholas  Fauve's  face  is  bloodless, 
his  lips  are  pale,  the  only  colour  is  in  his 
small  narrow  eyes,  like  glittering  slashes 
of  black  velvet  in  the  parchment  skin  ; 
his  wig  has  once  been  black,  but  long 
wear  has  changed  it  to  a  reddish  brown  : 
all  expression  is  concentrated  in  his  eyes, 
the  rest  of  his  countenance  is  immova- 
ble, even  when  his  utterance  is  sarcastic. 

*'  I  say  again,  madame,"  —  his  voice  is 
harsh  as  an  owl's,  — "  that  there  are 
plenty  of  fools  ready  to  spend  on  super- 
fluities ;  the  wise  profit  by  these  and 
keep  their  money.  Why  should  Fran- 
^oise  waste  her  time  over  flowers,  when 
she  can  see  yours  better  than  you  can 
see  them  yourself  }  " 

Madame  Duclair  throws  back  her  large 
head  in  disdain. 

"  Well,  no  one  can  call  you  a  hypocrite, 
my  friend  ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
enjoy  my  neighbour's  goods  and  not  offer 
a  return.  Conceive,  then,  the  pleasure 
which  the  sight  of  a  rose  or  a  fuchsia 
would  give  me,  instead  of  all  this  dingi- 
ness  from  morning  till  night." 

She  points  to  the  house-front  and  the 
cobwebbed  broken  lattice  in  the  gable  on 
the  top  story. 

M.  Fauve  shoots  one  of  his  bright, 
restless  glances  at  her,  and  goes  on  fix- 
ing a  rivet  in  a  cracked  plate  of  Nevers 
faience. 

"  My  neighbour,  did  I  ask  you  to  spend 
your  time  and  your  money  on  those  flow- 
ers ?  They  give  me  no  pleasure.  To  me 
this  bit  of  earthenware  has  more  beauty 
than  all  the  flaming  scarlets  and  yellows 
of  your  window-sills." 

"  Yes  ;  yes.  I  know  that."  To  her- 
self she  says,  "  Because  you  are  a  mum- 
my and  not  a  man  ;"  then  aloud,  "  But 
you  do  not  live  alone,  and  Fran^oise  is 
young  and  has  little  amusement,  and,  if  I 
were  you,  I  should  make  her  home 
amusing  ;  but  that  is  not  my  affair,  and 
I  have  no  daughter  or  son  to  study ; 
only  one  cannot  walk  through  this 
world  with  shut  eyes.  Monsieur  Fauve  ; 
good-day !  " 

The  first  trace  of  feeling  he  has  shown, 
a  faint  flush,  comes  like  a  streak  into  the 
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parchment  cheeks  ;  but  he  does  not  look 
off  his  work  —  he  does  not  even  question 
Madame  Duclair.  He  knows  that  she  is 
incapable  of  keepin<^  news  to  herself. 

Madame  Duclair  retreats  into  her 
house,  and  Monsieur  Fauve  looks  up  at 
a  clock  in  a  tall  carved  wooden  case. 

"  Frangoise  should  be  in,"  he  says. 
'•  She  wastes  her  time." 

He  goes  on  with  his  work.  Life  is 
very  silent  in  the  dusty  den  —  only  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  scramble  of 
the  mice  behind  the  wainscot  disturb  the 
silence.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  hear 
Madame  Duclair's  footsteps  when  she 
comes  out,  with  a  huge  red  pitcher  in  her 
hand. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  '  she 
calls  to  him,  as  she  passes,  "  I  am  going 
down  to  the  fountain  to  fill  my  pitcher." 

He  raises  his  head  from  his  work,  and 
gives  her  a  keen,  quick  look. 

"  Well,  you  may  meet  Frangoise  ;  tell 
her  not  to  loiter." 

"  Ah  !  pardon,  neighbour  ;  but  that  is 
just  what  I  cannot  do  ; "  she  speaks 
very  significantly. 

Monsieur  Fauve'sfirm  mouth  does  not  | 
seven  twitch  ;  but  he  keeps  his  restless  ' 
■eyes  fixed  keenly  on  Madame  Duclair's  ' 
broad  mocking  face. 

"  Very  well.  Why,  then,  offer  ser- 
vice .'*  " 

"  Because  I  am  ready  to  do  what  I  can 
for  you  or  any  other  neighbour  between 
this  and  the  great  fountain  ;  but  Fran- 
■^oise  is  not  likely  to  be  there — she  is 
better  employed." 

"  Ah  !     You  have,  then,  seen  her  ?  " 

"Yes.  Wiiy  not  ?  She  is  not  hiding. 
She  will  tell  you  herself  thit  she  has 
been  sitting  in  the  park  with  Berthe  and 
Nicole  Bertin,  and  —  their  —  brother  — 
Louis." 

She  drawls  the  last  four  words  sepa- 
rately, trying  to  revenge  herself  on  his 
indifference,  and  she  succeeds. 

He  starts,  flushes,  and  his  eyebrows 
settle  into  an  ugly  frown. 

"Are  you  sure  of  what  you  are  saying, 
madame  ?  "  There  was  a  sort  of  freezing 
courtesy  about  Nicholas  which  kept  his 
neighbours  in  check  ;  all,  except  Ma- 
dame Duclair,  and  although  he  never  cut 
jokes  with  her,  or  called  her  La  M'^re 
Duclair,  she  would  not  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  she  persisted  in  treating  him  as 
she  treated  others. 

'■'' Dame ! ''''  she  said,  "he  is  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  after  all,  though  he  looks 
like  a  pagan  idol." 

"  What  will  you,  my  neighbour  ?  "  she 


said  ;  "if  you  give  a  girl  like  Frangois 
no  amusement  at  home,  wh}',  she  is  like! 
to  find  it  abroad.     I  warned  you  of   thi 
when    you    took   charge  of   her.     If   tl 
good  God  had  thought  you  fit  to  bring  uj 
children.  He  would  have  given  you  somt 
\  of  your  own  ;  but  you   must  needs  know" 
best.     You  adopt  your  brother's  orphan, 
!  and  you  think  that  food  and  clothing  are 
all  a  young  girl  wants." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  surprised  at  her 
own  boldness.  She  rarely  came  off  vic- 
torious in  these  word-contests  with  her 
neighbour. 

j  "Well,  madame,"  he  said,  slowly  and 
j  sarcastically,  "  it  is  true  —  my  married 
j  life  was  brief — yours  has  lasied  three 
times  as  long,  and  yet  you  are  also  child- 
less ;  it  is  possible  that  you,  therefore, 
are  not  qualified  as  an  adviser  between 
father  and  daughter." 

Madame  Duclair's  face  got  crimson. 
She  swung  the  arm  that  held  the  pitcher 
and  walked  rapidly  down  the  street. 

"  Sneering  old  curmudgeon  !  "  she 
muttered  ;  "  insolent  miser  that  he  is,  I 
wish  my  tongue  had  been  slit  before  1 
told  tales  of  the  poor  child  ;  and  yet  I  did 
it  for  the  best,  she  ou^^ht  to  marry  a 
richer  man  than  Louis  Bertin." 

CHAPTER   II. 
FRANCOISE. 

The  Park,  as  the  Virois  called  the 
grassed  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is 
planted  with  rows  of  tall  trees,  and  has 
in  the  midst  of  these  the  ruined  donjon 
of  the  ancient  Castle.  The  rock  on  which 
it  is  built  stretches  out  a  bold  precipi- 
tous promontory  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Vire.  Sitting  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  you  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  river  among  the  lofty  hills 
until  the  farthest  point  melts  into  misty 
distance. 

Two  fair-haired,  frank-looking,  blue- 
eyed  girls  were  sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches  trying  to  persuade  a  dirk-eyed, 
timid  companion  to  stay  beside  them. 
A  youth  of  twenty-three  stood  near  si- 
lently watching  the  discussion. 

"  Bah,  bah,  bah  !  "  the  eldest  of  the 
fair-haired  sisters  kept  firm  hold  of  her 
friend's  slender  arm  while  slie  spoke, 
"  why  not  stay  a  little  longer;  see  how 
lovely  the  valley  looks,  and  it  may  rain 
to-morrow,  who  knows.  Louis,  why  art 
thou  so  dumb  ?  ask  Frangoise  to  stop." 

The  youth  smiled. 

"  If  she  will  not  stay  for  thee  and  for 
Berthe,  I  see  no  use  in  asking." 
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A  flush  passed  over  the  dark  girl's 
face. 

"  Your  brother  is  right.  Nicole  ;  he 
thinks  I  ought  to  go  home  ;  but  oh  "  — 
she  gave  Louis  a  reproachful  look  — 
"you,  who  have  such  a  bright,  happy 
home,  cannot  think  how  dull  mine  is." 

She  drooped  her  eyes,  and  tried  to 
gather  up  the  swelling  tears  with  her 
eyelashes. 

Louis  looked  red  and  uncomfortable. 

"  What  barbarians  men  are,"  said 
Berthe  !  She  put  her  hands  on  Frangoise's 
shoulders  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  the 
sweet  blushing  face  —  "  all  men  ;  "  here 
she  shot  a  saucy  glance  at  her  brother; 
"but  more  especially  Monsieur  Fauve, 
of  the  Rue  Froide." 

"  Oh,  hush,  do  not  say  so,"  Frangoise 
said,  eagerly  ;  "  I  am  wrong  and  ungrate- 
ful ;  my  uncle  is  good  to  me.  Adieu, 
my  friends,  I  must  run  away  from  you." 

She  nodded  and  smiled,  and  then  dart- 
ed off  among  the  trees. 

"  Stay  you  here,"  Louis  said  to  his  sis- 
ters, "  I  will  see  her  through  the  gate." 

The  sisters  laughed  merrily. 

^'' Bon,""  said  Berthe,  "the  child  Louis 
is  not  so  bashful  after  all,  cela  com- 
7nence " 

"  Hush,"  Nicole  said  gravely,  "do  not 
let  him  see  that  you  notice  ;  he  does  not 
know  how  much  he  likes   Frangoise,  and 


Monsieur  Fauve  raised  his  hat  as  if  he 
only  now  perceived  the  young  man. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  Louis  Bertin,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  to  explain.  My 
daughter"  —  lie  emphasized  the  words, 
—  "  sees  her  friends  when  she  pleases. 
Come." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Frangoise,  and 
the  girl  took  it  meekly,  not  venturing  a 
look  towards  Louis. 

Frangoise  and  her  uncle  spoke  little  to 
one  another,  but  as  yet  they  had  never 
quarrelled. 

Some  months  ago  he  had  said  the  Ber- 
lins were  not  good  companions  for  Fran- 
goise,  and  she  had  more  than  once  re- 
fused to  go  home  with  them.  They  were 
her  only  friends,  and  she  thought  the  re- 
striction hard,  and  yet  lately,  since  Louis 
had  come  back  to  Vire,  after  his  two 
years'  absence,  these  meetings  were 
changed  for  Frangoise.  On  her  part 
there  was  no  longer  the  same  frolicsome 
mirth.  The  presence  of  this  grown-up 
brother  checked  the  bright  childish  non- 
sense which  she  and  Berthe  had  delight- 
ed in,  and  besides  this  check  there  was 
disappointment.  Before  he  went  to  Paris, 
Louis  had  been  the  gayest  of  the  four, 
always  teasing  his  sisters,  and  taking 
Frangoise's  part  against  them,  but  at 
their  first  meeting  he  had  called  her  Ma- 
demoiselle till  she  laughed  and  made  him 
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it  is  better  that  he  should  not  know  it —   a  deep  curtsey;  and   yet,   spite  of   this 


restraint,  Frangoise  began  to  feel  a  new 
interest  in  these  meetings  in  the  park  or 
in  the  wooded  Vaux  de  Vire.  She  knew 
j  that  each  time  it  became  harder  to  sep- 
I  arate  from  her  companions,  and  that  the 
dull  house  in  the  Rue  Froide  grew  more 
monotonous.  She  struggled  against  this 
feeling  of  dislike  ;  she  told  herself  she 
was  ungrateful,  and  her  burden   of  obli- 


she  is  so  poor 

Frangoise  left  off  running  when  the 
trees  hid  her,  and  Louis  soon  overtook 
her. 

"  Frangoise,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  you 
misunderstood  ;  I  did  not  persuade  you 
to  stay  because  I  thought  you  wished  to 
go.  Surely  you  believe  I  like  to  be  with 
you."  .  ^  , 

Frangoise  felt  herself  blushing,  she  ;  gation  to  this  uncle  whom  she  tried  so 
drooped  her  head  and  turned  it  away.  In  |  hard  to  love,  grew  heavier  than  she  could 
his  anxiety   for  her  answer    Louis   bent  1  bear. 


over  her  to  hear  it 
Frangoise  ! 


Her  father  had  died  when   Frangoise 
i  was  a  child,  but  she  felt  that  there  could 


At  the  harsh,  grating  voice,  they  both  [  never  have    been  any  likeness    between 


starred  and  looked  up  full  of  sudden  con- 
fusion, only  the  quick  glitter  of  Mon- 
sieur Fauve's  slit-like  eyes  betokened 
any  unusual  emotion  in  his  feelings. 

"  I  thought  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened," he  said,  "  so  1  put  aside  my 
work  and  came  to  look  for  thee." 

Louis  felt  brave  at  once. 

"The  delay  is  the  fault  of  my  sisters, 
Monsieur,  and  it  is  my  fault  also.  We 
do  not  sec  Mademoiselle  Frangoise  often, 
and  we  persuaded  her  to  stay  against  her 
will." 


him  and  his  brother  Nicholas  ;  and  this 
conviction  strengthened  when  she  re- 
membered how  her  mother  had  always 
shrunk  from  any  intercourse  with  him. 

Frangois'e  had  early  shown  a  talent  for 
music,  and  her  mother,  an  educated  wo- 
man, had  cultivated  this  gift,  and  in  her 
last  illness  she  bade  the  girl  consider  it 
as  a  means  of  future  independence. 

But  Frangoise  was  then  only  thirteen, 
her  uncle  was  her  sole  relative,  and  he 
came  over  to  Bayeux  to  fetch  her  home. 

Timidly  and  falteringly  the  girl  looked 
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up  in  his  harsh  face  and  told  him  her 
mother's  dying  wish.  "  In  a  few  years," 
she  said,  "  I  could  earn  my  own  livino^  as 
a  teacher  ;  my  mother  has  said  so."  The 
tears  she  had  been  struggling  against 
streamed  down  her  pale  brown  face,  and 
the  slender  fingers  twisted  together  in 
agonized  sorrow. 

"  Bah,  bah,  bah  !  "  Nicholas  did  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  this  "  poor  little 
linnet  of  a  girl,"  as  he  called  her  ;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  sympathy  meant,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  a  great  hardship  and 
a  princely  act  of  benevolence  to  give  a 
home  to  his  orphan  niece.  "  Bah,"  he 
repeated,  "  we  will  not  speak  ill  of  the 
dead,  but  your  mother  was  wrong,  and  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  earn  your  living  ;  you 
can  cook  and  sew  for  me,  and  that  is 
better  than  jingling  on  an  old  pianoforte, 
which  I  find  belongs  to  this  house,  and 
not  to  you,  and  which  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy,  nor  can  I  give  you  lessons.  I  am 
not  rich,  Frangoise.  I  have  done  with- 
out luxuries  all  my  life,  and  I  cannot  give 
them  to  you  ;  but  I  can  feed  and  clothe 
you  :  you  need  not  earn  your  own  living." 

Frangoise  suffered  so  much  during 
this  speech  that  she  never  provoked  an- 
other of  the  same  kind.  She  shrank 
from  her  dependence  as  much  as  from 
Monsieur  Fauve's  unloving  companion- 
ship, but  this  feeling  quickened  her  dili- 
gence as  a  housekeeper  ;  it  seemed  her 
only  means  of  lightening  her  debt  to  her 
uncle. 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  six  o'clock,  Fran- 
9oise  ?  " 

The  girl  thought  his  voice  had  never 
sounded  so  harsh  as  it  did  this  evening. 
She  forgot  the  gratitude  she  had  so  lately 
expressed  to  the  Bertins.  He  was  only 
a  miserly  gaoler  taking  her  back  to  prison. 
She  drew  her  hand  from  his  arm.  "  No, 
I  did  not  know  it,"  she  said,  "but  what 
will  you,  my  uncle  ?  When  young  people 
meet  they  grow  happy,  and  time  passes 
quickly." 

She  looked  up  as  she  ended,  and  she 
saw  that  she  had  surprised  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  asserted  herself, 
and  the  sight  was  reassuring.  Perhaps 
if  she  stood  firm  now,  he  would  withdraw 
his  prohibition  about  the  Bertins. 

Monsieur  Fauve  kept  silence  till  they 
reached  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Rue 
Froide,  then  he  said,  gravely, 

"  There  is  a  time  for  everything  ;  but," 
he  added,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  voice, 
■'young people  should  not  let  amusement 
■nake  them  selfish.     If  I  had  not  come 


to  seek  thee,  Frangoise,  where  had  been 
the  supper }  " 

Frangoise  blushed.  "  I  beg  pardon, 
my  uncle  ;  "  she  quite  forgot  her  new 
courage  in  her  confusion.  "  I  have  in- 
deed been  very  careless  ;  "  and  she  hur- 
ried on  and  passed  into  the  gloomy 
house  before  Monsieur  Fauve's  slow 
steps  had  reached  it. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "so 
far  so  well.  She  is  a  docile  little  crea- 
ture now  ;  but  a  few  more  such  meetings 
under  the  trees  with  that  young  spark, 
and  all  my  plans  will  be  upset.  Fran- 
goise  must  be  married,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  but  not  to  a  young  fellow  who 
would  expect  a  portion  with  her  —  no  — 
no.  Meanwhile  she  must  be  kept  in  good 
temper.  Allons,  Neighbour  Duclair,  I 
am  going  to  try  if  I  cannot  manage  a 
young  girl." 

He  stood  a  moment  before  he  stepped 
over  the  dingy  threshold,  and  shot  a 
scoffing  glance  at  the  opposite  house. 

Madame  Duclair's  sharp  voice  rang 
out  from  the  back-yard  in  angry  discus- 
sion with  Jeanne,  her  maid.  Monsieur 
Fauve  gave  another  mocking  glance  as 
the  high  words  of  the  dispute  reached 
him. 

"  7z>«i-,"  he  said,  "  so  far,  at  least, 
madame,  I  have  managed  my  little  affair 
peaceably." 

CHAPTER    III. 
MONSIEUR  fauve's  LIBERALITY. 

Francoise  took  great  pains  with  the 
poor  supper.  It  consisted  of  some 
watery  soup  with  ci'outons  in  the  midst 
of  it,  a  dish  oi  flageolets  floating  in  but- 
ter, a  bit  of  mouldy  cheese,  and  some 
little  pears. 

Monsieur  Fauve  complimented  her  on 
the  soup,  but  looked  dismayed  when  she 
put  iht  flageolets  on  the  table. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  butter  is  too  costly 
to  use  so  freely  ;  we  must  save  what  is 
left  to  fry  fish  in." 

Frangoise  smiled.  "Yes,  my  uncle," 
she  was  not  as  sad  as  she  expected  to 
be.  She  ate  her  supper  with  appetite. 
She  had  filled  a  huge  glass  bottle  with 
water,  for  although  every  one  in  Vire 
said  that  the  curiosity-dealer  was  a  rich 
man,  he  never  drank  wine,  rarely  even 
cider,  and  she  was  pouring  some  water 
into  her  uncle's  glass  when  he  rose  from 
his  chair  and  disappeared  into  the  shop. 
He  came  back  with  a  quaintly-shaped  bot- 
tle, which    he    carefully  uncorked,    and 
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then  filled  Frangoise's  glass  and  his  own 
with  cloudy-looking  cider. 

"  Aha,  my  girl,  thou  art  surprised  ;  it 
is  extravagant,  but  one  cannot  always 
drink  water  ;  "  he  smiled  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  his  moutli  was  so  stiff,  that 
the  attempt  had  a  sneering  character. 
"  How  old  art  thou,  Frangoise  ;  is  it 
eighteen  or  nineteen  next  birthday  ;  and 
when  is  the  birthday  .-*  " 

"  I  was  nineteen  a  month  ago  ;  "  and 
Frangoise  looked  sad  at  the  recollection 
of  her  dull,  disregarded  birthday. 

"  Past  is  it  ?  well  then,  little  one,  we 
will  make  amends  by  drinking  to  thy 
health  to-day,  and  a  good  husband  in  the 
future.  Ah/  c'est  bon,''^  and  he  smacked 
his  lips. 

Frangoise's  surprise  amounted  to 
alarm.  She  could  not  remember  that  her 
uncle  had  ever  before  spoken  to  her  in 
this  familiar  manner;  and  what  could  he 
mean  by  this  mention  of  a  husband  ?  She 
gave  him  a  quick  little  frightened  glance. 

Supper  over.  Monsieur  Fauve  changed 
his  blouse  for  the  threadbare  coat  which 
served  for  his  out-door  garment,  and  took 
down  his  well-worn  black  straw  hat  from 
its  peg. 

"  Do  not  sit  up  for  me,"  he  said  ;  '*  sit- 
ting up  wastes  candles  and  eyesight." 

"•  Yes,"  said  Frangoise,  and  then  when 
her  uncle  was  fairly  on  his  way  down  the 
street,  she  cleared  away  the  remains  of 
the  supper  and  went  up  the  old  staircase 
that  led  out  from  the  shop  to  the  rooms 
above.  In  her  own  room  and  the  door 
shut,  she  pulled  a  wax  candle  out  of  the 
drawer  of  a  quaintly-carved  oak  armoire, 
and  when  she  had  fixed  it  in  a  curious 
twisted  brass  candlestick,  she  sat  down 
to  think. 

"  My  uncle  need  not  be  afraid.  I  owe 
him  too  much  to  burn  his  candles  against 
his  will;  but  I  may  use  my  own  if  I 
choose  ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  even  a 
candle  that  is  one's  own." 

Just  before  the  return  of  Louis  Bertin, 
Frangoise  had  summoned  courage  to  tell 
his  sisters  of  her  longing  to  earn  her  own 
living.  Their  father  was  a  well-to-do 
wine-merchant,  and  to  them  earning 
seemed  unnecessary,  but  Frangoise's 
eagerness  moved  them,  and  at  last  they 
found  a  purchaser  for  the  fine  embroidery 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  do  in  her 
childhood;  and  the  hope  that  even  these 
small  gains  had  shed  into  her  life,  had 
helped  the  girl  more  than  she  knew. 
She  told  her  uncle,  but  he  listened  with- 
out reply,  and  next  day  he  warned  her 
that  if  he  found  this  new  fancy,  as   he 


called  her  industry,  interfered  with  her 
household  duties,  he  should  forbid  it. 

So  the  work  went  on  slowly.  To-night 
she  rejoiced  in  her  uncle's  absence,  as 
she  was  able  to  begin  earlier.  Monsieur 
Fauve's  household  furniture  was  all  mar- 
ketable, and  the  slender  dark-eyed  girl, 
bending  over  her  cambric,  looked  very 
charming  amid  her  antique  surroundings. 
The  candle-light  fell  full  on  her,  and 
showed  the  delicate  profile  and  long 
lashes,  round  smooth  throat,  and  wavy 
brown  hair  gathered  closely  to  her  head. 
The  background  of  the  sweet  face  and  fig- 
ure was  apiece  of  tapestry;  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
luckless  huntsman  pulled  down  by  his 
dogs  behind.  Opposite  were  two  low  lat- 
ticed windows,  with  deep  recessed  seats, 
and  these  were  covered  with  a  motley 
grouping  of  china  vases,  bronze  candle- 
sticks, small  mirrors,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. 

There  were  three  pairs  of  quaint  dogs 
in  the  fireplace  —  the  chimney-piece  was 
a  curious  bit  of  oak-carving  surmounted 
by  an  oil  painting  in  a  circular  frame. 
There  was  a  Frangois- Premier  bedstead, 
elaborately,  and  delicately  carved  in  oak, 
with  brass  sconces  fixed  at  each  corner 
of  the  richly  sculptured  head-piece.  On 
the  floor  was  a  bit  of  old  matting,  and 
close  behind  the  old-fashioned  Louis- 
Treize  chair  in  which  Frangoise  sat  was  a 
plain  deal  table,  a  present  which  Louis 
Bertin  had  made  her  years  ago  —  his  first 
attempt  at  carpentering.  Louis  was 
studying  architecture  now,  at  Yvetot. 

"  How  nicely  he  said  that  to-day,"  Fran- 
Qoise  sighed,  "and  how  teasing  it  was  to 
be  interrupted;  and  yet"  —  a  bright 
smile  flitted  over  her  expressive  face  — 
"  I  believe  it  was  for  the  best,  for  I  did 
not  know  how  to  answer."  She  sighed 
again,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

She  went  on  thinking,  "  What  did  my 
uncle  mean  about  a  husband  ? "  She 
blushed.  "  Who  would  think  of  marry- 
ing a  beggar  like  me  ?  and  I  would  not 
take  more  from  the  uncle  than  he  gives 
me,  unless,  indeed,  he  would  love  me." 
She  sighed  again,  and  went  on  with  her 
work. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
MONSIEUR  GRINCON. 

The  chief  street  in  Vire  is  crossed  by 
an   archway,  and  above   this  is   a  clock- 
tower   of    quaint    middle-aged    architec- 
ture ;  but  just  before  you  reach  the  point 
'  where  the  street  narrows  to  be  spanned 
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by  the  low-browed  archway,  another 
straggling  street  opens  on  the  right,  and 
at  the  angle  of  this  is  a  large  shop  where 
soft-tinted  merinos  and  brighter-hued 
flannels  are  displayed  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  gaudy  frippery  to  vary  the 
range  of  solid  pieces  of  woollen  stuff. 
To-night  these  have  all  been  stowed  away 
in  their  receptacles  behind  the  counters  ; 
the  shutters  are  closed,  and  Monsieur 
Gringon,  the  master,  stands  at  his  shop- 1 
door  rejoicing  in  the  day's  receipts. 
Monsieur  Grin^on  is  looking  down  on  a 
long-tailed  fluffy  white  kitten  at  play  on 
the  door-step,  and  he  has  a  pleasant 
face.  His  nose  is  rather  long  ;  perhaps 
his  chin  is  too  much  inclined  to  meet  it, 
and  his  receding  lips  are  so  thin  that  they 
hardly  show  ;  but  he  smiles  and  looks  on 
benevolently,  while  the  kitten  frisks 
round  and  round  in  search  of  her  own 
fluffy  tail. 

"  Mousse  —  Mousseline,  paiivre  petite 
Mousseline,"  he  says  in  a  high-pitched 
voice,  as  the  little  creature  climbs  up  his 
leg  ;  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
he  looks  up  suddenly,  and  his  whole  aspect 
changes  —  it  is  pleasant  no  longer.  His 
eyes,  pale  blue,  of  that  watery  tint  which 
seems  always  ready  to  change,  have  such 
a  look  of  greed  that  they  make  one  shiver. 
Monsieur  Gringon  is  not  spare  and  lean 
like  his  friend  of  the  curiosity-shop,  but 
he  looks  as  hungry-eyed  as  the  wolf  in 
"  Red  Riding  Hood,"  especially  so  at  the 
sight  of  Monsieur  Fauve. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  bon  soir  then,"  he  says,  in 
his  bright  cheery  voice  —  a  voice  which 
suits  well  with  his  face  in  its  first  aspect, 
but  which  is  not  in  accord  with  those 
greedy  pale  eyes.  "  Will  you  come  in 
and  chat,  my  neighbour  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you."  Monsieur  Fauve  is  at 
his  grandest  and  stiffest.  "  If  I  do  not 
inconvenience  you  I  am  at  your  service 
for  half  an  hour."  He  bowed  low,  for 
Monsieur  Grin^on  was  wealthy,  and 
wealth  in  the  eyes  of  Monsieur'  Fauve 
was,  except  jewels  and  rare  faience,  the 
only  thing  worthy  of  reverence. 

Monsieur  Gringon  nodded,  and  led  the 
way  into  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  he  had  to  light  a 
small  lamp,  which  gave  so  feeble  a  light 
that  its  rays  seemed  to  concentrate  on 
the  two  men,  sitting  face  to  face,  leaving 
all  the  remaining  space  in  darkness. 

*'  And  how  is  Mademoiselle  ?  "  said 
Monsieur  Gringon,  in  his  most  smiling 
manner,  and  gently  rubbing  his  hands. 

'•  She  is  well,  I  thank  you  ;  "  Monsieur 
Fauve  paused,  and  then  added,  with  un- 


usual directness,  "  that  is  the  subjecl 
Monsieur,  I  want  to  talk  of.  Have  yo| 
been  thinking  of  the  demand  you  mad| 
me  a  week  ago." 

Monsieur  Gringon    looked   down,   an« 
carefully  avoided    the  eyes   of  his  coi 
panion. 

"  I  admire  your  niece,"  he  said  ;  '*  si 
is  of  the  pattern  it  would  suit  me  t( 
marry.  Young,  and  fresh,  and  fair,  and 
trained  in  your  quiet  h')usehold  ;  but  I 
have  heard  gossip,  Monsieur  Fauve,  — 
gossip,  and,  if  I  marry,  I  want  a  wife  all  to 
myself,  not  one  who  may  prefer  a  younger 
man  than  I  am." 

Monsieur  Fauve's  eyes  glittered  in  the 
little  circle  of  light  till  they  looked  fierce. 
His  head  bent  forward,  and  all  the  rays 
of  the  lamp  fastened  themselves  on  its 
harsh  outlines  and  furrowed  yellowness. 

"Gossip!  Bah!  I  thought  better  of 
you  than  you  deserve,  I  see,  neighbour. 
1  thought  that  a  man  of  your  sagacity 
would  have  disbelieved  all  that  he  only 
heard." 

"  Well,  well  !  Yes.  I  generally  do." 
Monsieur  Gringon's  greedy  eyes  looked 
very  eager  ;  "  but  I  myself  saw,  yesterday, 
your  niece  and  the  young  man  Bertin  in 
the  park." 

"  And  the  young  man's  sisters,  also. 
Is  it  not  so .?  Come,  come,  Gringon  ; 
this  is  too  much  !  I  never  offered  my  niece 
to  you.  You  asked  me  for  her,  I  said  she 
would  not  suit  you  because  I  can  give  no 
marriage  portion,  and  you  snapped  your 
fingers.  Now,  although  I  think  you 
would  make  her  a  suitable  husband,  I 
have  no  wish  to  force  her  on  you  ;  but 
she  certainly  will  not  marry  young  Ber- 
tin, nor  has  she  any  wish  to'  do  so." 

Gringon  grasped  Monsieur  Fauve's 
hand. 

"  My  friend,  you  give  me  great  relief. 
I  wish  to  marry  your  niece,  and  I  will 
give  her  a  good  home  and  all  she  can  de- 
sire. Tell  me,  then,  when  may  I  present 
myself." 

Monsieur  Fauve  sat  still,  with  his 
head  on  one  side  ;  the  other  devoured 
him  with  his  hungry  eyes. 

"Pardon,"  he  said  presently,  "but  I 
am  interested  in  that  young  Bertin,  and 
I  think  you  can  help  me  to  serve  him  ;  " 
his  eyes  glittered  restlessly,  and  Mon- 
sieur Gringon  watched  them. 

"Willingly;  —  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure.    Tell  me  how." 

"  Well,  then,"  Monsieur  Fauve  studi- 
ously avoided  the  light-blue  eyes  which 
never  left  his  face,  "you  know  that  Ber- 
tiu's  father  is  a  turnip-headed  fellow,  who 
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thinks  only  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
lets  his  daughters  be  idle  ;  he  placed  his 
son  at  Yvetot  to  study  architecture. 
Bon  /  the  youth,  it  seems,  did  well  down 
there  ;  .but  now  he  comes  back  here  and 
does  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  for  in 
our  good  town  of  Vire  we  only  build 
mills,  and  we  do  not  require  architects. 
In  a  town,  like  Rouen  or  Caen,  the 
young  man  might  distinguish  himself  and 
prosper.    Do  you  fellow  me,  neighbour  .''  " 

Grincon  could  scarcely  wait  till  his 
friend  finished.  His  hands  rubbed  each 
other  rapidly  —  his  eyes  grew  almost 
dark  with  excitement. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  I  see,  I  see,  my  dear 
friend  !  I  have  it.  You  are  thinking 
that  my  cousin,  the  Mayor  of  Caen,  may 
be  able  to  help  a  young  man  on  in  that 
city.  Bon/  and  just  at  this  moment  my 
cousin  owes  me  3000  francs,  and  I  am 
pressing  him  for  the  money."  Then, 
looking  into  Fauve's  eyes,  with  every 
trace  of  expression  banished  from  his 
own  — 

"  Do  you  specially  wish  to  appear  as 
the  benefactor  of  this  young  man  V  he 
said,  "  or  shall  the  proposal  come  to  him 
from  my  cousin,  the  Mayor  ;  "  he  dwelt 
lovingly  on  the  word. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  mat- 
ter," Monsieur  Fauve  said,  coldly;  "the 
only  advice  I  give,  is  not  to  lose  time, 
for,  you  understand,  progress  is  impor- 
tant to  young  Bertin." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  friend.  I  understand 
and  I  thank  you.  But  there  is  another 
matter,  just  as  a  matter  of  form,  you 
know.  1  should  like  to  have  an  assur- 
ance that  Mademoiselle  inherits  all  that 
you  possess." 

"  She   will 

but,"  the  harsh  voice  was  extra  sarcastic, 
and  there  was  a  brighter  gleam  than  usual 
in  the  dark  slit-like  eyes,  "to  so  ardent 
a  lover  I  do  not  apologize  for  her  want 
of  fortune.  So  young  and  fair  a  bride  is 
wealth  in  herself.     Is  it  not  so  }  " 

"Yes!  yes!  She  is,  indeed,  a  prize; 
but  still,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  give  me 
a  written  assurance.  It  is  my  habit 
never  to  rely  on  words  only,  and'habit  is 
second  nature." 

"You  need  not  fear,"  smiled  Fauve. 
"  On  your  marriage-day  you  shall  have  a 
copy  of  my  will."  He  rose.  "  1  leave 
you  now,  in  order  that  you  may  not  lose 
time  in  writing  to  your  cousin.  When 
am  I  to  present  you  to  Fran9oise  .'*  " 

Monsieur  Grin9on  looked  down  with 
his  most  smiling  expression. 

"  1  am  an  old-fashioned  man,"  he  said, 


"and  I  can  never  do  two  things  at  once. 
As  soon  as  I  have  arranged  for  Monsieur 
Bertin,  and  he  is  fairly  off  to  Caen,  I  will 
have  the  felicity  to  present  myself  in  the 
Rue  Froide." 

^'Cestqa  —  but  one  moment;  do  not 
at  first  be  the  too  ardent  lover  with 
Fran^oise." 

"  Bo7i,  bon^''  and  Monsieur  Grincon 
conducted  his  friend  to  the  door,  and 
bade  him  good-night.  Then,  as  he 
closed  the  door,  and  barred  it  with  some 
vehemence,  "  Cunning  old  miser,"  he 
said,  "does  he  think  I  will  let  him  off 
without  any  marriage  portion  at  all  ?  No, 
no,  the  little  girl  is  sweet  and  charming, 
but  even  sugar  looks  better  gilded.  Pa- 
tience, when  Berlin  is  out  of  the  way  I 
can  make  my  own  terms  more  easily." 

F'auve  walked  home  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  He  means  something  by  this 
delay.  And  yet  it  is  best  so  ;  the  mar- 
riage must  be  kept  from  Bertin  till  he  is 
safely  secured  at  Caen  ;  but  I  am  puz- 
zled that  Gringon  consents  to  the  delay. 
He  has  no  time  to  lose,  old  fool !  I  know 
him  ;  he  is  cunning,  but  he  cannot  hide 
his  weak  point  from  me.  By  the  time  he 
has  seen  Frangoise  twice,  I  shall  wind 
him  round  my  little  finger.  He  shall 
spend  on  her  exactly  what  I  choose,^'' 

CHAPTER   V. 
A  LOVER    OF   CURIOSITIES. 

Next  morning  Monsieur  Fauve  told 
his  niece  that  he  wished  an  inventory 
made  of  all  the  china  -d^wd  faience,  both  in. 
the  shop  and  scattered  through  the  house. 

"Yes,  my  uncle,"  she  said  gently.  She 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  wiping  out 
the  neglect  of  yesterday  ;  but  she  sick- 
ened at  the  task.  She  knew  that  in  a 
dark  cellar  down-stairs  there  were  piles 
of  plates,  and  dishes,  and  vases,  which 
looked  as  if  the  dust  had  lain  on  them 
for  a  century. 

"There  is  only  one  way  of  getting 
quickly  through  the  work,"  her  uncle  said 
carelessly,  over  his  shoulder,  "  do  not 
leave  off  till  it  is  done.  I  will  fetch  all 
you  want  from  market." 

Frangoise  smiled.  She  thought  she 
should  certainly  not  be  inclined  to  quit 
her  work  till  she  had  completed  it.  13ut 
she  had  deceived  herself.  It  lengthened 
out  sadly.  Six  days  had  passed,  and  still 
she  had  not  begun  on  the  cobwebbed 
treasures  underground.  She  was  busy 
copying  out  fairly  the  rough  list  she  had 
made  of  the  contents  of  the  shop,  when 
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Nicholas  called  to  her  from  his  seat  near 
the  window  — 

"Frangoise,  that  will  do  for  the  pres- 
ent. Thou  hast  worked  well,  thou  canst 
rest.  I  have  to  go  to  Monsieur  Four- 
gon's  ;  wilt  come  ?  a  walk  will  do  thee 
good." 

The  girl  was  fevered  and  flushed  by 
the  constant  strain  upon  her. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  and  finish,"  she 
said. 

Across  the  street  came  the  clatter  of 
Madame  Duclair's  footsteps.  They 
paused  beneath  the  window. 

''''Bolt  soir,  my  neighbour,"  she  said  to 
Monsieur  Fauve.  "  What  has  then  be- 
come of  Frangoise  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  wearily.  "  I  am 
here ;  do  you  want  me,  Madame  Du- 
clair  ?  " 

"But  yes  —  come  here,  little  one. 
Why,  thou  art  as  pale  and  heavy-eyed  as 
—  dame,  I  believe  what  I  said  in  jest  is 
true." 

The  mocking  tone  vexed  Frangoise. 
"  What  did  you  say  in  jest  ?  I  heard  my 
uncle  tell  you  two  days  ago  what  I  was 
doing." 

"Aha,"  Madame  Duclair  laughed 
knowingly  ;  "  'twas  a  kind  thought  of  thy 
uncle,  to  excuse  thy  moping.  Well,  thou 
wilt  get  over  it,  my  rose." 

Monsieur  Fauve  sat  listening  with  a 
sneer.  Frangoise  stood  very  erect  beside 
the  window.  She  was  nervous  and  un- 
strung ;  ready  to  cry  or  be  angry  all  at 
once.  "  What  do  you  mean  }  "  she  said, 
blushing  red,  "  'tis  better  to  say  it 
plainly." 

Madame  Duclair  glanced  at  Nicholas, 
and  the  sneer  on  his  face  stung  her  out  of 
all  reticence. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  ;  "  what  I  said 
was  that  if  I  were  Frangoise,  I  would  not 
shut  myself  up  and  mope  so  that  all  Vire 
might  say  I  was  grieving  for  Louis  Ber- 
lin. The  young  man  has  gone,  we  all 
know  that,  but  he  may  come  back  again  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  come  back,  there's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it." 

Frangoise's  thoughts  were  whirling  in 
wild  confusion  ;  shame  at  being  accused 
of  a  preference  for  Louis  Berlin  —  and 
this  shame  doubled  because  her  uncle 
had  heard  the  charge  —  wounded  pride 
•that  neither  Louis  nor  his  sisters  should 
have  told  her  of  his  departure  ;  and  rising 
every  instant  into  stronger  power  over 
both  these  feelings  —  an  agony  of  sorrow. 
Should  she  never,  never  see  Louis  again  ? 
how  could  she  live  without   the  hope  of 
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seeing  him  ?  She  looked  up  and  read  in 
the  eyes  watching  the  changes  flit  over 
her  face,  that  they  had  been  read  cor- 
rectly ;  and  in  her  terror  at  the  revela- 
tion, she  longed  to  flee  away  and  hide 
herself. 

But  her  vigilant  uncle  saw  the  need  of 


stoppm 
opposite 


the    garrulous   tongue   of    his 
neighbour.       As       Frangoise 


looked  up,  he'  said,  "For  shame.  Ma-  fl 
dame,  that  is  true  gossip ;  a  surmise  ^ 
without  a  foundation.  Do  you  suppose 
it  matters  to  Francoise  how  many  young 
men  leave  Vire,  or  come  into  it  ?  She 
has  been  too  busy  to  think,  or  she  might 
have  wondered  that  the  young  man's  sis- 
ters should  go  away  without  coming  to 
say  good-bye." 

"Are  they  gone,  Nicole  and  Berthe?" 
Frangoise  spoke  quietly  ;  she  was  grate- 
ful to  her  uncle  for  saving  her  from  her 
neighbour's  tongue,  but  she  longed  to 
give  way  to  the  tears  which  were  almost 
choking  her. 

"  Yes,  they  went  to-day.  Come,  Fran- 
goise,  I  cannot  wait  longer  for  thee.  We 
will  go  and  inquire  when  thy  friends  are 
coming  back.^ 

"  In  a  moment,  my  uncle."  Frangoise 
was  glad  to  slip  away,  and  when  she  came 
back  she  had  so  recovered  herself  that 
even  Madame  Duclair,  watching  from  the 
window  opposite,  could  not  say  that  the 
girl  looked  moping  or  downcast.  In 
those  few  minutes  up-stairs  Francoise  had 
taken  herself  to  task.  What  was  she  to 
Louis  Bertin  that  he  should  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  good-bye  to  her  ?  She  had 
done  without  him  for  two  years,  and  since 
his  return  he  rarely  spoke  to  her  ;  and  yet 
her  face  must  have  betrayed  the  keen 
anguish  that  had  laid  such  a  strong  grasp 
on  her,  for  her  uncle's  eyes  had  told  her 
so. 

"  No  one  else  shall  say  it,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  is  a  disgrace  to  pine  for  a  friend  who 
does  not  care  for  me." 

But  the  conduct  of  his  sisters  cut  her 
to  the  heart.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
have  left  Vire  without  going  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Nicole  and  Berthe. 

Ever  since  the  evening  when  he  drank 
her  health,  her  uncle  had  been  strangely 
polite  ;  and  to-day  as  they  walked  side 
l3y  side,  he  was  even  talkative  ;  chiefly, 
it  must  be  owned,  in  censuring  Madame 
Duclair's  extravagance  and  her  hus- 
band's idle  ways.  He  paused  at  last,  as 
if  he  expected  an  answer. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  "  the  girl 
asked,  and  she  stopped  almost  opposite 
the  shop  of  Monsieur  Gringon. 
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Her  uncle  had  not  bad  a  settled  plan  ; 
he  only  meant  to  meet  the  woollen-draper 
if  possible,  perhaps  to  call  on  him  ;  but 
he  wished  that  his  niece  and  Monsieur 
Grin^on  should  be  seen  walking  together 
by  the  gossips  of  the  Grande  Rue. 

A  short,  broad-shouldered  man  with 
red  hair  almost  hiding  his  eyes,  came  out 
of  the  shop  followed  by  the  master. 

*'  Good-day  to  you,  Monsieur  Gringon," 
said  the  curiosity-dealer. 

Monsieur  Gringon  saw  Frangoise,  and 
his  face  lit  up  with  eagerness. 

"  Ah,  good  day,  my  friend  ;  "  he  sidled 
up  to  them.      "  Present  me,"  he  said,  in  a 


through  his  red  hair ;  he  pushed  his 
large  white  hand  through  it  now,  and 
swept  it  off  his  forehead.  He  had  a 
somewhat  handsome  face,  except  that  the 
forehead  was  low  and  narrow,  and  the 
mouth  thick-lipped  and  sensual  ;  his  jaw 
also  was  too  massive  for  his  height ;  still, 
if  you  could  have  made  him  six  inches 
taller,  he  would  have  been  a  fine  man. 

Monsieur  Fauve  bowed,  and  stood 
gazing  at  him  as  if  he  were  fascinated  by 
his  appearance. 

Monsieur  Rozo  smiled. 

"Well,  Monsieur,  in  what  can  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  of  use  to  you.     Ma 


low  voice,  "and   I  will  then  present  you  '/^/,"  he  shrugged   his  shoulders,  "  I  have 
to  Monsieur  there,  whose  acquaintance 
may  be  of  special  use  to  you." 

"  Frangoise,"  said  Monsieur  Fauv^e, 
"this  is  my  good  friend.  Monsieur  Grin- 
gon.  I  know  thou  hast  a  secret  admira- 
tion of  his  windows  ;  behold,  then,  the 
owner  of  all  this  rich  store." 

Frangoise  smiled  and  blushed  ;  she 
never  passed  "the  shop  without  a  longing 
glance  at  some  of  the  goods  exhibited. 
She  knew  the  owner  too,  by  sight  ;  and 
it  was  on  some  of  these  occasions  that 
Monsieur  Gringon  had  been  struck  by 
her  beauty. 

"If   Mademoiselle "     Gringon's 

voice  was  faltering,  spite  of  his  eagerness 
to  please  the  young  girl — "will  —  will 
indicate  any  special  fabric  that  pleases 
her,"  he  flourished  his  hand  towards  the 
shop  windows  —  "a  dress  of  the  same 
shall  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Rue  Froide." 

Frangoise  stared  for  an  instant,  and 
then  she  laughed. 

"  Oh  no,  Monsieur  ;  but  I  thank  you 
all  the  same.  You  are  very  kind,"  and 
then  she  blushed  deeply  at  his  admiring 
glance. 

Fauve  watched  the  scene  and  sneered. 

"  Young  fool  and  old  fool  too.  If  she 
knew  Gringon  as  I  know  him,  she  would 
not  refuse  a  gift.  Ma  foi^hwX.  he  must 
be  thoroughly  besotted  to  make  such  an 
offer.  Old  idiot,  he  will  frighten  the  girl 
with  his  hungry  eyes.  Who  is  yonder 
Monsieur,"  he  asked,  "  to  whom  you  wish 
to  present  me  t  " 


Gringon  turned  his  gaze  reluctantly  from 
Frangoise.  "  Monsieur  Joseph  Rozo  — 
my  friend.  Monsieur  Fauve,  wishes  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  some  business  together  as 
you  have  the  same  tastes." 

The  short,  broad-shouldered  stranger 
had  been  looking    at    Monsieur    Fauve  | 


a  few  things  :  a  candlestick  of  veritable 
Henri-Deux  ware,  a  few  good  stones  and 
some  Oriental  bits  —  which  you  may 
not  possess." 

Monsieur  Fauve's  eyes  glittered,  but 
he  answered,  coldly,  "  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  whatever  Monsieur  has  to  show  — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  goods 
are  rare  ;  but  then  the  imitations  are  so 
perfect  that  it  requires  much  knowledge 
to  detect  the  counterfeit.  Is  Monsieur 
of  our  trade,  or  does  he  collect  for 
amusement  only  ?  " 

"Simply  for  pleasure;  I  have  not 
much  knowledge,  but  I  have  travelled  in 
the  East,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  few  objects  together  at  a 
less  cost  than  can  be  done  in  France  now- 
a-days." 

"  Monsieur  "  —  Frangoise's  uncle  made 
a  low  bow,  and  his  tone  had  more  respect 
in  it  —  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  your 
curiosities  and  to  show  you  mine,  when- 
ever it  may  best  please  you.  In  Paris, 
no  doubt,  these  things  fetch  a  fancy 
price  ;  but  we  poor  country  dealers  are 
different.  Will  Monsieur  come  back 
with  us  now  to  my  humble  dwelling  in 
the  Rue  Froide  ?  " 

Monsieur  Rozo  bowed  and  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  thanks. 

Monsieur  Fauve  turned  to  look  after 
his  niece  ;  she  had  recovered  from  her 
annoyance,  and  was  chatting  easily  with 
Monsieur  Gringon. 

It  was  a  relief  to  talk  to  some  one 
after  her  week's  seclusion,  and  the  wool- 
len-draper told  her  he  had  been  to  Bayeux, 
and  knew  the  little  bright-eyed  %ub- 
sacristan  of  the  cathedral,  who  had  been 
kind  to  Frangoise  in  her  youthful  days  ; 
and  when  Gringon  said  in  his  best  man- 
ner, "yi  Vhonneiir  de  voiis  revoir,  Made- 
moiselle,"   the    girl    nodded    pleasantly. 


Ati   revoir.  Monsieur,"   she  said 
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must  ask  Monsieur  about  some  more  of 
my  friends  at  Bayeux  next  time  we 
meet." 

Monsieur  Gringon  stood  looking   after 
her,  balancing  himself  on    his   heels   and 
toes,  with  what  was   doubtless,  to  him  a| 
feeling  of  seraphic  content  ;  but   which  i 
to  the   beholder  was    only  idiotic    in  its  j 
facial  expression.  j 

And  the  beholder  was  Madame  Du- 
clair,  who,  from  sheer  curiosity,  had  fol- 
lowed the  uncle  and  niece  and  seen  the 
meeting.  She  now  stood  with  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  finding  that  the  woollen- 
draper  remained  standing  in  oblivious 
ecstasy,  she  advanced  and  said, 

"What  is  it.  Master  Grin^on  ?  and 
why  have  you  sent  that  7nauvais  sujet 
along  with  those  good  people." 

Monsieur  Grin9on  was  startled  from  a 
blissful  vision,  in  which  already  he  saw 
himself  the  husband  of  Frangoise  ;  and 
it  irritated  him  to  be  thus  disturbed  by 
such  a  magpie  as  Madame  Duclair. 

"  Pardon,  Madame.  I  do  not  under- 
stand, I  do  not  know  that  Monsieur 
Rozo  is  a  fnauvais  siijet.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  him  quite  as  respectable  as 
—  as  myself." 

There  was  no  cleverness  in  Monsieur 
Grin^on  which  could  awe  Madame  Du- 
clair.    She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  see,  my  friend,  that  a  woman's 
wits  never  deceive  her  —  that  man  has  a 
bad  face.  I  saw  him,  too,  looking  at  the 
niece  while  talking  to  the  uncle." 

Monsieur  Gringon's  scanty  hairs 
bristled  till  they  were  nearly  erect. 

•'  What  do  you  say  ?  Ah,  that  is  dif- 
frrent,"  he  spluttered;  "but  you  see, 
Madame,  there  is  excuse  for  that  ;  most 
men  look  at  a  pretty  girl  when  they  get 
the  chance  ;  and  there  is  no  girl  in  Vire 
like  the  niece  of  Monsieur  Fauve." 

Then  he  went  abruptly  into  his  shop, 
muttering,  ''''  Morbleic  !  this  must  be  seen 
to.  If  I  am  to  marry  that  girl,  no  one 
else  must  visit  in  the  Rue  Froide.  I 
have  made  a  little  mistake." 

Madame  Duclair  smiled.  "  Poor  old 
focvl,"  she  said. 


From  The  Argosy. 
A   FREAK   OF   FORTUNE. 

AN   INCIDENT   IN    THE   LIFE   OF   PIO   NONO. 

BY   MARGARET   HOWITT. 

It  was  an    afternoon  in  last   October. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the 


wind  whistled  through  the  bare  brick  cor- 
ridors of  the  great  monastic-like  building 
of  the  Villa  Griinwald,  in  the  wild  hill- 
town  of  Monte  del  Caccia,  which,  perched 
aloft  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sabine 
Hills,  within  sight  of  Rome,  was  yet  a 
good  half-day's  distance  from  that' city. 
I  sat  and  shivered  in  the  large  barely  fur- 
nished saloon  with  my  hostess  the  Signora 
Giulia,  who,  there  being  neither  fireplace 
nor  stove  in  this  her  country  residence, 
sat  huddled  up  in  a  fur  cloak  and  felt 
slippers.  She  looked  very  disconsolate, 
and  busied  herself  in  reckoning  up  the 
time  in  her  pocket  Diario  Rojnano  till 
All  Saints'  Day,  the  festival  when,  ac- 
cording to  old-established  custom,  she 
returned  to  Rome.  Earlier  than  that  date 
she  could  not  or  would  not  go.  Then 
servants,  beds,  bedding  and  half  the  fur- 
niture accompanied  their  mistress  to  her 
town  residence  ;  and  the  ample,  but  at 
that  season  somewhat  cheerless  and  com- 
fortless villa  :  the  pride  and.  ornament  of 
lofty  Monte  del  Caccia,  where  it  stood 
looking  out  over  the  broad  Campagna, 
with  its  pillared  and  pedimented  front, 
like  a  white  marble  temple  :  remained  de- 
serted, save  for  the  somewhat  lax  super- 
vision of  a  neighbouring  vine-dresser. 

All,  however,  was  safe  from  plunder  or 
spoliation,  for  the  Signora  Giulia  was 
adored  by  the  wild  population  as  half  a 
saint.  She  would  have  been  a  whole 
saint,  but  for  one  little  circumstance  — 
she  was  not  of  Italian,  but  of  German 
origin.  Still,  although  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  northern  paint- 
er, and  the  widow  of  a  German  sculptor, 
Herr  Griinwald,  yet  she  had  lived  more 
than  half  her  life  in  Italy,  and  was  a  de- 
vout Catholic.  The  hot /i7^^//>^/ race  of 
Monte  del  Caccia  did  not  believe  more 
blindly  than  she  did  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Holy  Father.  They  were  quite  agreed 
that  the  insurgents  from  Florence  were 
not  Romaiii  but  Pagani :  and  they  had 
faith  in  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power,  because  the  good  signora  prayed 
for  it  day  and  night.  So  she  was  in  very 
good  odour  there  ;  together  with  her  only 
son,  the  young  padrone^  the  Signor  Fre- 
derigo.  He  had  been  brought  up  amongst 
them,  was  quite  an  Italian,  and  worthy 
to  be  the  syndic  of  Monte  del  Caccia. 
For  all  this,  however,  the  house  was  best 
known  as  the  Casa  Tedesca. 

The  wind  blew  and  the  rain  still  poured 
down,   but   the    Signora    Giulia,  being  a 
lively  lady,  and  having  satisfactorily  ter- 
minated her  calculations,  suddenly  sprang 
'  up,  saying  : 
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*'  Let  us  visit  the  mummies  !  "  and  then, 
without  further  explanation,  having  pro- 
duced a  key  from  lier  capacious  pocl-cet, 
led  the  way  to  her  lumber-room.  This 
ru?npcl-ka}n}ner,  as  she  termed  it,  in  her 
cosmopolitan  language,  was  a  place  where 
indeed  many  things  were  in  a  rumple. 
What  a  confusion  it  was  !  Medicine-bot- 
tles, books  of  devotion,  crucifixes,   rosa- 


gatherinn^^  she  said,  "something  racy! 
We've  done  very  well  for  once.  Now  let 
us  put  all  these  letters  and  papers  as  they 
are  into  the  drawer  of  this  cabinet.  It  is 
growing  dusk,  and,  instead  of  ruining  our 
eyes,  I  will  tell  you  the  amusing  story 
which  this  letter  has  brought  back  to  my 
mind.  It  is  from  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent  Zuccone,  of    the   villa    yonder,  who 


ries,     portmanteaus,     dressing-cases,     a  I  became  so  great  by  what  one  may  call  a 
"*'         .       1       .  11'  freak  of  fortune.     No,  you  shall  not  look 

at  it,  though  it  is  worth  reading,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  to  spell  ;  and  yet  he 
was  the  cavahere  !  It  will  do  me  good  to 
laugh,  for  then  I  shall  get  warm  ;  and, 
when  I  have  ended,  Camillo  will  have 
announced  dinner:  then,  over  our  soup, 
roast  pigeons,  and  hot  wine,  we  shall  for- 
get the  weather." 

And  now,  dear  reader,  after  this  little 
prelude  I  will  myself  step  aside,  and, 
having  introduced  the  worthy  Signora 
Giulia  to  you,  leave  her  to  tell  her  own 
story  ;  merely  premising  that  I  can  vouch 
for  its  entire  truth.  She  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


German  zither,  top-boots,  saddles,  extra 
bedding,  and  no  end  of  crockery,  old 
and  new.  She  made  her  way  with  diffi- 
culty through  all  this  confused  lumber  to 
an  antique  Moorish  coffer,  lifted  the  lid, 
and  said,  "  Here  are  the  mummies." 

It  was  full  of  packets  of  letters,  tied  up 
separately,  but  all  tossed  together  in  the 
greatest  confusion  —  old  yellow  letters, 
mostly  written  in  faded  ink,  some  in  the 
delicate  German  character,  some  were 
French,  and  others  Italian. 

"The  correspondence  chiefly  of  my 
poor  papa,"  she  said,  with  a  sad  smile 
"I've  been  making  up  my  mind  to  sort 
them  for  years  ;  they  are  worth  the 
trouble.  You  are  methodical  and  patient ; 
you'll  help  me,  won't  you  .?  " 

Without  waiting  for  my  assent,  the 
signora  made  a  sort  of  vigorous  dive 
down  into  the  box,  and  brought  up  a  huge 
sheaf  of  letters  ;  then,  bidding  me  do  the 
same,  "  as  there  was  no  time  like  the 
present,"  led  the  way  back  to  the  saloon. 

My  diving  into  that  chaos  of  corre- 
spondence had  not  been  unsuccessful, 
and  I  was  soon  deep  in  a  task  which  I 
found  anything  but  wearisome,  so  curious 
and  interesting  were  the  very  first  letters 
and  memorandums  upon  which  I  alighted. 
They  had  evidently  been  already  ar- 
ranged, most  probably  by  the  old  painter 
himself,  and  dated  back  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  One  memo- 
randum amongst  others,  marked  1805,  in 
the  painter's  handwriting,  described  the 
friendly  reception  given  him  by  that  good- 


It  was  in  the  year  1852  that  we  first 
ventured  to  remain  through  the  whole 
summer  in  Italy,  and  the  reason  for  our 
so  doing  was  this  :  Lord  Bevis,  the  well- 
known  English  Catholic  nobleman,  who 
was  spending  the  summer  at  Albano,  had 
given  my  husband  a  commission  for  a 
monument  or  tomb  for  his  own  daughter 
and  heiress,  the  young  Veronica,  who 
had  died,  the  preceding  spring,  at  their 
English  seat  in  Kent.  As  Lord  Bevis 
wished  to  see  the  work  in  progress,  and 
was  impatient  for  its  completion,  my 
husband,  as  I  have  said,  was  determined 
to  do  what  we  had  not  hitherto  ventured 
upon  —  to  remain  during  even  the  hot 
months  in  Rome,  working  daily  in  his 
studio  there,  and  coming  out  on  the  Sat- 
urday to   Moute  del   Caccia.     This  was 


naturedold  lady,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  at  I  always  a  favourite  place  of  ours  ;  where 


her  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Via  Sistina, 
The  next  was  a  note,  also  written  in 
Rome,  by  the  German  poet  Tieck,  beg- 
ging for  the  loan  of  a  few  scudi  as  he  and 
his  brother  the  sculptor  were  in  grievous 
want  of  money,  and  did  not  know  where 
else  to  turn.  Next  came  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction presented  by  Madame  de  Stael. 
I  was  holding  an  invitat'on  card  to  the 
painter  from  Madame  Buonaparte,  of  a 
still  earlier  date  in  my  hand,  when  a 
merry  ringing  laugh  from  my  companion 
made  me  look  up. 

"Now  1  have   found   in  this   oinniii7n 


also  we  came  for  the  whole  summer,  it 
being  so  cool  and  healthy,  as  well  as  with- 
in such  easy  reach  of  Albano.  We  took, 
therefore,  a  large  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
villa  at  the  end  of  the  town,  near  the 
great  Convent  of  the  Redentori,  which 
had  been  built,  a  few  years  before,  by  ihe 
vine-dresser  Zuccone,  who,  from  a  very 
poor,  ignorant  man,  had  managed,  by 
one  means  or  another,  to  get  money. 
Here  I  and  my  son  Fritz,  then  a  boy  of 
iwelve,  were  very  pleasantly  located. 

Being,  as  I  said    within  easy  distance 
of  Albano,  scarcely  were  we  settled  at 
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the  villa  when,  one  hot  afternoon  in  July, 
the  whole  atmosphere  laden  with  the 
luscious  tropical  odour  of  the  large  mag- 
nolia, which  grows  so  abundantly  at  the 
Villa  Zuccone,  Lord  Bevis  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  to  call  on  me,  ac- 
companied by  his  cousin  Monsignor 
Oliver. 

It  was  so  hot  in-doors  ;  where,  to  tell 
5'ou  the  truth,  I  was  taking  my  afternoon 
siesta  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  re- 
freshing breeze  from  the  Mediterranean 
was  playing  amongst  the  vine-leaves  of 
the  pergola^  that  I  ordered  coffee  to  be 
immediately  served  there.  It  always 
still  remains  in  my  mind  as  a  pleasant 
picture :  the  aristocratic,  well-nurtured 
form  of  Monsignor  Oliver,  as  he  sat,  in 
his  rich  violet  soutan,  with  a  background 
of  flame-coloured  pomegranate  blossom. 
Lord  Bevis,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
meagre,  spare-looking  little  man  sat  with 
his  countenance  irradiated  with  surprise 
and  delight  as  he  gazed  upon  the  wonder- 
ful landscape  which  spread  out  before  him, 
the  same  that  we  have  from  our  own  win- 
dows—  the  glittering  Mediterranean; 
the  broad,  outspread,  undulating  Cam- 
pagna  ;  Rome  in  the  distance,  and  the 
far-off  blue  mountains,  each  one  with  a 
name  which  in  itself  is  poetry.  It  is  a 
marvellous  view.  I  never  saw  any  one 
more  affected  by  it  than  this  English 
lord,  who  now  wished  that  he  had  come 
hither,  instead  of  settling  himself  at  Al- 
bano,  which  had  been  his  ideal  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  until  shorn  of  its  glory 
by  comparison  with  this  peculiarly  grand, 
historic  landscape. 

On  this  I  remarked  that  it  had  often 
astonished  me — who  always  regarded 
this  scenery  with  the  same  admiration  as 
his  lordship  —  that  His  Holiness,  when  at 
Castel  Gondolfo,  within  only  an  easy  ride 
of  Monte  del  Caccia,  had  never  visited 
it ;  and  thus  blessed  by  his  presence  his 
dirty  but  most  devoted  subjects.  More 
especially  as,  just  above,  was  Sopra 
Monte,  whence  was  a  still  grander  pano- 
ramic view,  and  where  stood  the  Convent 
of  the  pious  Passionist  Brothers. 

In  reply,  Monsignor  Oliver  expressed 
the  same  surprise,  adding:  "  This  shall 
be  mentioned  to  Holy  Father,  rely  upon 
me.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  so  faithful  a  daughter  of  the 
Church  will  not  pass  without  regard." 

The  gentlemen,  after  their  coffee,  wiled 
away- an  hour  in  conversation,  chiefly  on 
the  historic  sites  of  the  vast  landscape, 
and  then  rode  back  through  the  pleasant 


chestnut  woods,  just  in  time  to  reach  Al- 
bano  before  sunset. 

Warm  summer  weeks  glided  by,  and 
the  conversation  of  this  afternoon  almost 
passed  from  my  mind. 

II. 

It  was  September ;  the  hot  sun  had 
scorched  many  of  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  broad  Campagna,  stretcliing 
below  for  miles,  had  become  a  brown, 
arid,  plain;  my  Fritz  studied  his  Latin 
grammar  in  a  cool  nook  of  the  woods, 
whilst  I  led  a  torpid  life  in-doors.  My 
husband,  then  absent,  having  gone  to 
Carrara  to  select  a  block  of  marble  for 
the  Honourable  Veronica's  tomb,  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  a  little  run  to 
the  Bagno  di  Lucca  ;  the  errand  for  the 
marble  being  his  excuse  with  Lord  Bevis, 
who  otherwise  would  have  begrudged  a 
week  of  his  time  Out  of  Rome. 

It  was  an  unusually  hot  summer,  and 
the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea  came  now 
but  as  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between. 
Mid-day  was  a  time  of  slumberous  re- 
pose, and  thus  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing saw  me  on  my  way  to  early  matins. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  September.  I 
can  never  forget  the  d?.y.  As  I  was 
ascending  the  long,  steep  street  hon- 
oured by  the  name  of  the  Corso,  I  saw, 
to  my  surprise,  Betta,  the  wife  of  dirty 
Checco,  the  man  who  is  employed  to 
clean  the  streets  on  festas,  sweeping 
before  her  house,  as  if  for  dear  life. 

"  What  is  it  all  about,  Betta  .?  "  said  I. 
"  Why  are  you  cleaning  up  thus  on  a 
Tuesday  ?  " 

"Ah,  signora  mia,''^  she  replied,  "do 
you  not  know  that  angels  will  tread  this 
road  to-day  .?  " 

"  Angels,  Betta  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Holy  Father  himself  is  coming, 
and  the  angels  in  his  train." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  I,  a  little  angry, 
suddenly  recalling  the  conversation  with 
Monsignor  Oliver.  I  felt  that,  if  it  were 
so,  I  should  have  been  notified,  but  at 
the  same  time  remembered  that  Holy 
Father  dearly  loved  to  take  his  children 
by  surprise.  The  next  moment,  looking 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  bakehouse,  I 
saw  Nanna,  the  baker's  wife,  operating 
with  a  pair  of  curling-irons  on  the  head 
of  her  little  Susetta. 

At  sight  of  me,  out  she  rushed  with 
the  curling-irons  in  her  hand,  exclaiming  : 
"  Ah,  Signora  Giulia,  I  was  just  going 
to  run  down  to  ask  you — can  you  give 
me  some  blue  ribbon  for  Susetta's  hair  ?  " 
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"  And  for  what  do  you  want  blue  rib- 
bon for  Susetta's  hair  ?  "  asked  I,  anfjrily. 

*■' A/adonna  beatissiina  f''  exclaimed 
she,  "and  you  not  heard  the  wondrous 
news  !  His  Holiness  condescends  to 
visit  Monte  del  Cacciathis  blessed  morn- 
ing, and  we  shall  have  a  procession.  My 
little  Susetta,  who  was  such  a  heavenly 
Mary  Magdalene  on  Ascension  Day,  will 
appear  in  the  same  character,  and  Lalla's 
Alfonso  will  go  as  Giovanni  Battisto  :  the 
farmacistd' s  wife  has  sent  her  again  the 
beautiful  white  lambskin  tippet." 

"  Who  told  you,  Nanna,  that  Holy 
Father  was  coming?  There  must  be 
some  mistake." 

"  Lalla  told  me,"  returned  Nanna. 
"  There's  no  mistake,  sigiiora  7nia,  for 
Lalla  had  it  from  the  Sagrestano." 

"  I  will  inquire  from  the  Arciprete 
himself,"  I  said,  feeling  no  little  annoyed 
that,  if  it  really  were  so,  I  was  the  last 
person  to  hear  of  it.  Yet  I  was  sorely 
puzzled.  At  every  step  I  advanced  the 
general  excitement  and  expectation  was 
evident.  White  sheets,  and  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  curtains  and  table-cloths  were 
being  hung  out  of  the  upper  windows. 
There  was  a  greater  concourse  round  the 
fountain  than  ever ;  women  and  girls 
fetching  water,  and  snatching  away  their 
filled  concas  as  if  they  had  no  time  to 
talk  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  buzz  of  voices 
everywhere. 

With  a  proud  but  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  ignoring  the  truth  of 
this  strange  rumour,  I  entered  the  church, 
"where,  I  grant,  my  devotions  wTre  a  little 
disturbed  when  I  found  myself  the  only 
worshipper.  Not  even  blind  Girolamo 
was  there,  whose  boast  it  was  that  never 
for  half  a  century  had  he  missed  a  single 
holy  office,  while  the  Arciprete  himself, 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  half  choked  with 
asthma,  hurried  through  the  service,  and 
was  gone  before  I  could  get  a  word  with 
him. 

At  that  moment  the  Sagrestano  came 
forward.  "  Sense,  signora,"  said  he,  "  but 
it  strikes  me  as  molto  curioso  to  see  you 
here,  when  so  many  garlands  will  be 
wanted.  Why,  the  Soyelle  Pie  have  been 
up  all  night  making  devices." 

"Where  is  blind  Girolamo?"  asked  I, 
rather  tartly. 

"  He  is  following  the  example  of  blind 
Bartimmeo,"  replied  the  Sagrestano,  in- 
tending this  for  a  little  joke;  "and  is 
now  silling  by  the  roadside  to  Castel 
Gondolfo,  that  the  shadow  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  may  fall  upon  him." 

"  Vicar  of  Christ !  "  repeated  I,  indig- 


nantly.    "  Why,  then,  did  not   the   Arci- 
prete send  me  word  ?  " 
j      "  Why  did  he  not  ?  "  repeated  he  ;  then 
'  added,  in  a  half-confidential  tone,  "  I  am 
afraid  he  is  ill.     He  should  see  the    me- 
I  dico,  signora.      He  will  not  believe,  be- 
I  cause  the  news  has  come  through  Salvini, 
I  who  never  goes  to  confession.     Signora, 
;  between  you  and  me,  there's  been  a  quar- 
;  rel  in   the  village  this  very  morning  be- 
;  tween  two  men  about  this  believing  and 
not  believing,  and  one  is  badly  stabbed. 
But  I  say,  signora,  the  best  thing  is  to  be 
ready." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  general  senti- 
ment, for,  as  I  made  my  way  back,  I 
encountered  everywhere  signs  of  festal 
preparation.  Women  at  their  open  win- 
dows were  arranging  their  white  tava- 
galia  ;  or  werj  out  in  the  street  in  their 
orange  or  green  petticoats,  wearing  their 
best  coral  necklaces  and  heavy  gold  ear- 
rings. Everywhere  a  loud  chattering 
and  a  salutation  greeted  me  in  passing 
about  Holy  Father's  visit.  Most  of  the 
usual  beggars,  too,  had  disappeared  ;  gone 
like  Girolamo  to  receive  the  passing  holy 
shadow  as  early  as  possible  ;  whilst  the 
bedridden,  the  disabled  from  rheuma- 
tism, cramp,  or  ague  were  crawling  out, 
or  being  carried  out  and  placed  on  the 
roadside. 

And  yet,  in  all  this  show  of  excited 
expectation,  the  effect  of  which  was  both 
pretty  and  picturesque,  the  Villa  Zuccone 
alone  remained  silent  and  unadorned. 
At  the  door,  however,  I  encountered  the 
stout,  sallow-complexioned,  but  hand- 
some padf'OJta,  Signora  Mariana,  coming 
in  from  the  garden,  where  she  had  been 
hanging  out  her  washing.  She  was  still 
in  her  every-day  dress,  but  looking  very 
flurried  and  disconcerted.  Following 
close  after,  was  her  slender,  pretty 
daughter  Pepina,  her  black  eyes  full  of 
tears.  Signs  of  despair  were  in  both 
their  countenances  at  sight  of  me. 
Wringing  her  yet  wet  hands,  the  Signora 
Madre  poured  out  the  most  voluble  abuse 
against  her  husband,  il  stupido  Zuccone, 
who  would  not  believe  that  Most  Holy 
Father  was  coming  to  Monte  del  Caccia 
that  morning.  Everybody  else  knew  he 
was  coming  and  was  getting  ready  —  but 
Zuccone  was  an  ass  ! 

On  this  out  came  Zuccone  himself,  in 
a  red-hot  rage,  flourishing  his  arms,  and 
calling  his  wife  a  hundred  times  an  ass 
for  thinking  that  the  Holy  Father  would 
do  such  dishonour  to  himself  and  the 
Monsignore  as  to  come  unannounced. 
He  swore  he  would  dismiss  Roberto  and 
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),  and    twenty  other   men  and  wo- 1 
vrho  refused  to  2:0  that  mornino;  to  I 


Enrico 
men,  who 

the  vineyard,  sayins:  they  would  stay  for 
the  benediction.  Maladetto  !  —  But  his 
wife,  frightened  at  a  curse  when  the  sub- 
ject was  Holy  Father's  benediction,  and 
knowing  as  well  as  everybody  else  that 
Zuccone's  imprecations,  when  they  once 
began,  were  the  most  diabolical  in  the 
village,  stopped  her  ears  ;  saying,  as  she 
did  so,  "  Why  s  lould  they  forfeit  para- 
diso  for  our  poor  vineyard  ?  "  And  the 
husband  went  out  to  utter  his  curses 
elsewhere. 

Pretty  Pepina  cried,  arid  Belisario,  her 
only  brother,  stalked  into  the  house,  re- 
bellion in  the  very  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
He  had  met  his  father  in  the  court,  who 
had  ordered  him  off  to  work,  and  he  was 


boyhood,  and  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Redentori  Frati,  but  that  Monsisjuor 
Zoppelli  took  him  into  the  stables  of  his 
Holiness." 

Here,  however,  \.\\e.  padrona  was  inter- 
rupted in  her  voluble  talk  by  the  appear- 
ance both  of  Zuccone  and  the  Arciprete 
at  the  same  moment,  coming  from  differ- 
ent directions  ;  the  latter  looking  hot  and 
very  much  excited,  his  snuff-box  in  one 
hand,  and  his  large  blue  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  other. 

"  The  very  people  I  wanted  to  see," 
said  he.  "I'm  in  the  greatest  perplexity. 
The  whole  town  is  in  revolt  :  the  lowest, 
most  ignorant  rabble  rise  up  against  me, 
insisting  that  Holy  F'ather,  our  august 
and  venerable  pontiff,  condescends  to 
pass  through  Monte  del  Caccia  this  very 


come  in  to  put  his  best  things  on,  and  to   day.     The  women,  the  children,  my  very 
make  ready  for  whatever  might  occur. 

'•And  is  it  not  incommoda,'''  said  the 
wife,  "  that  my  best  sheets  are  in  biicato 
(in  lye).  I  have  not  one  out  if  Holy 
Father  comes  ;  and  he's  sure  to  come, 
just  because  they  are  in  bucatof'' 

"  Perhaps  Signor  Zuccone  is  right," 
replied  I.  "  It  may  be  only  an  idle  re- 
port. The  Arciprete  has  not  heard  a 
word  of  it." 

"  Mamma  mia  I  stupido  !  "  replied  the 
padrona^  indignantly.  "  What  a  misfor- 
tune that  Zuccone  would  build  the  villa 
out  of  the  town,  so  that  we  never  hear 
any  news.  The  charcoal-burner  Salvini 
and  his  fellows  brought  word  last  night, 
returning  from  Rome  with  their  mules 
by  the  way  of  Castel  Gondolfo.  They 
had  it  from  one  of  the  pontifical  grooms, 
Ernesto,  from  Monte  del  Caccia.  He 
was  on  the  look-out  for  them,  quite  white 
in  the  face,  and  perspiration  in  big  drops 
on  his  forehead.  He  implored  them,  in 
the  name  of  Madonna  and  all  the  saints, 
to  tell  the  Arciprete  and  all  the  pious  of 
Monte  del  Caccia  that  his  Holiness,  who 
dearly  loves  a  surprise,  had  ordered  his 
coach  and  horses  for  this  morning,  to 
take  him  unexpectedly  to  the  Passionists 
of  Sopra  Monte,  passing  through  Monte 
del  Caccia,  of  course  — for  how  else  could 
he  go,  signora  ?  And  though  he  might, 
Ernesto  said,  endanger  hi->  own  soul  by 
betraying  the  secrets  of  his  Holiness,  yet, 
for  the  credit  of  his  native  place,  he 
could  not  keep  silence.  So  he  bade  Sal- 
vini tell  everybody  to  be  ready,  for  that 
Holy  Father  was  coming  as  sure  as  to- 
morrow is  the  day  of  Santa  Eugenia. 
And  though  Salvini  may  be  a  liar,  si- 
gnora, and  never  go  to  confession,  yet 
Ernesto  has  been  half   a  saint  from  his 


sacristan — nay,  the  nuns  themselves  — 
snap  their  fingers  in  my  face,  and  prefer 
to  believe  the  idle  story  of  a  drunken 
man,  who  neglects  salvation,  rather  than 
—  v/hat  is  impossible  —  that  the  minister 
of  Holy  Church  in  this  place  should  be 
left  in  utter  darkness  of  so  important  a 
fact  !  I  have  had  no  breakfast,"  con- 
tinued the  aggrieved  Arciprete.  "  I  sent 
my  housekeeper,  without  any  personal 
consideration  of  my  own  needs,  to  Sopra 
Monte,  and  the  Passionists  themselves 
know  nothing  of  it  !  Your  opposite 
neighbours,  the  holy  Redentori  ;  Fra 
Angelo,  who  is  a  living  saint  ;  and  Fra 
Eustachio,  whose  brother  is  the  maggior- 
donio  of  Holy  Father  himself  ;  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  a  lie  of  that  sinner 
Sa'vini's,  who  seeks  to  make  a  laughing- 
stock of  the  servant  of  Holy  Church. 
Holy  Father  loves  surprises,  they  say, 
but  he  does  not  love  to  make  fools  of  his 
devoted  servants." 

Hearing  all  this,  it  struck  me  that  the 
better  plan  was  to  send  off  Fritz,  who  was 
an  amazed  auditor,  and  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment for  an  adventure,  on  my  donkey, 
with  a  note  which  I  would  write  instant- 
ly to  Monsignor  Oliver  ;  begging  him  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  which  I  headed 
my  letter,  to  tell  me  the  truth  regarding 
the  rumour  of  this  visit  of  his  Holiness.' 

The  good  Arciprete,  greatly  relieved 
by  this  arrangement,  went  into  the  house 
to  have  breakfast  with  Zuccone  ;  whilst 
I,  having  written  my  note,  saw  my  son 
s^t  off  on  his  humble  steed,  with  strict 
injunctions  from  me  to  lose  no  time  by 
the  way  ;  to  tie  the  donkey  outside  the 
papal  villa  ;  and  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  answer,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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Zuccone  and  the  Arciprete  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table, 
when  an  interruption  occurred.  The 
farmacista  hurried  in,  bearin^ij  a  hu<^e, 
improvised  banner  in  his  arms,  on  which 
were  displayed  the  cross-keys  in  gold 
paper.  This  was  another  sign  of  the 
public  infatuation,  intended  to  figure  at 
the  reception  of  Holy  Father.  The  ban- 
ner only  lacked  a  few  words  of  good 
Latin,  which  the  apothecary,  though  said 
to  be  a  Latin  scholar,  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply. Therefore  he  had  hurried  hither  to 
find  the  Arciprete  and  beg  his  help  and 
the  use  of  my  paint-box.  The  Arciprete 
however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  stamped  his  foot,  took  snuff,  and  swal- 
lowed his  coffee.  Which  sent  the  poor 
farinacista  to  my  room  in  despair. 

By  this  time  I  myself  had  become 
infested  by  the  public  enthusiasm. 
Whether  it  were  delusion  or  not,  I  began 
with  right  good  will  to  paint  the  required 
inscription,  in  large  red  and  black  letters, 
and  had  completed  the  words  '■'■  Domuitis 
noster  beatissimits^  optinms  maximus^^'' 
when,  at  once  lifting  my  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow, the  brush  fell  from  my  hand.  For 
I  beheld  below,  winding  up  the  road 
though  the  chestnut  woods  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  what,  of  a  truth,  could 
be  no  other  than  Pius,  Domimis  noster, 
himself  ! 

What  became  of  the  far7nacista  and 
his  banner;  what  became  of  the  Arci- 
prete ;  I  know  not.  I  only  know  that  Zuc- 
cone, waking  up  to  the  occasion,  seized, 
in  a  wild,  inconsistent,  Italian  frenzy, 
upon  a  broom,  and  began  sweeping  the 
dusty  brick-floor  of  the  great  vestibule, 
so  that  the  whole  hov.se  was  filled  with  a 
cloud  of  dust.  There  was  a  sudden 
tumult  for  all  had  at  once  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  august  cortege  was 
not  only  advancing  towards  the  town,  but 
was  making  a  divergence  directly  to  the 
villa. 

Whilst  Zuccone  swept,  and  whilst  dust 
rose  up  everywhere  in  clouds,  I  ruslied 
into  the  garden.  Snatching  at  every 
green  leaf  and  twig,  and  every  remaining 
autumn  flower,  I  rushed  back  again  and 
flung  them  broadcast  over  floor  and  fur- 
niture, and  then  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  in  my  morning  cap  and  dressing- 
gown,  that  the  pontifical  officers  of  tiie 
household,  the  pontifical  medico^  and  no 
less  than  five  cardinals  on  horseback, 
each  attended  by  his  own  servant,  were 
in  the  courtyard,  heralding  in  the  great 
coach  with  its  four  horses  :  Holy  Father 


sitting  smiling  within  the  coach,  and 
attendants  on  horseback  behind.  I  could 
not  take  it  all  in  at  a  glance.  But  one 
thing  I  saw  plain  enough  in  the  midst  of 
it  all :  my  miserable  donkey,  with  Fritz 
on  his  back  —  impatient  to  be  once  more 
eating  his  green  grass  at  home  —  now 
pushing  his  way,  spite  of  all  the  poor 
lad's  efforts  to  hold  him  back,  at  the  head 
of  the  august  procession. 

The  next  thing  I  saw  was  Zuccone, 
who  had  flung  away  his  broom,  and  in  his 
hurry  pushed  me  aside  also,  kneeling  at 
the  open  carriage  door,  from  which  his 
Holiness  was  alighting,  in  his  pure  white 
dress,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Tus- 
culum.  The  next  moment,  with  marvel- 
lous presence  of  mind,  assuming  that  all 
this  honour  was  out  of  respect  to  himself 
and  his  house,  Zuccone,  seizing  me  by 
the  wrist,  drew  me  forward  and  pre- 
sented me  as  the  Signora  Giulia.  Holy 
Father,  who  was  in  the  best  of  humours, 
smiled  at  this,  and,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  me  to  be  kissed,  said,  '' Conosco  be7ie 
Signora  Giulia  "  (I  know  the  Signora 
Giulia  very  well)  :  whilst  Monsignor 
Oliver  whispered  in  my  ear:  "You  see 
that  the  wishes  of  a  pious  daughter  are 
not  disregarded." 

His  Holiness  ascended  the  steps  to  the 
house,  and  entered  the  vestibule.  As  his 
tastes  are  simple  ;  and  he  has  always  had, 
even  in  his  saddest  experiences,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  ;  he  smiled  as  he  looked 
round  and  perceived  the  hurried  show  of 
decorative  order  which  sought  to  veil  the 
general  disorder  ;  the  dust  not  yet  laid. 
He  fairly  laughed  out  when  he  saw  the 
troubled  countenance  of  my  poor  Fritz, 
who  was  now  at  my  side,  and  graciously 
sought  to  reassure  him  by  a  little  joke 
about  Balaam  and  his  ass. 

It  was  now  intimated  to  Zuccone  that 
his  Holiness,  according  to  his  custom 
when  on  an  excursion,  required  to  change 
his  linen  ;  and  the  proud,  supremely 
happy  man  had  the  felicity  of  standing 
guard  at  his  own  bedroom  door  whilst 
this  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
sacred  person  ;  his  linen  for  the  occasion 
being  produced  from  a  bag  in  the  care  of 
one  of  the  attendants  who  followed  in  the 
train. 

His  Holiness  now,  partly  for  his  own 
convenience,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  kind 
and  condescending  favour  to  a  faithful 
daughter  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  house,  in  order  that  time 
and  opportunity  should  be  given  for  its 
proper  preparation,  graciously  intimated 
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to  me  that  he  would  again  rest  at  the 
villa,  and  in  my  apartment,  on  his  return 
from  Sopra  Monte. 

The  pontifical  carriages  and  horses 
were,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  the  spacious 
ccurtyard.  The  white  palfrey  used  by 
Holy  Father  being  brought  into  the  inner 
court,  his  Holiness  mounted,  and,  at- 
tended by  the  grand  array  of  Eminences, 
departed.  The  whole  town  literally  flung 
itself  upon  its  knees,  and  prostrated  itself 
in  the  dust  ;  whilst  I,  on  my  part,  began 
to  breathe. 

III. 

But  now  it  was  necessary  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  collect  our  senses  and  pre- 
pare for  the  second  act,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  drama.  We  had  no  time  to  think 
about  the  town,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  wild  with  devotion  and  excitement, 
and  on  its  knees  :  we  had  enough  to  think 
of  and  to  do  within  doors.  The  thoughts 
of  the  stout  and  comely  signora  and  her 
pretty  daughter  were,  however,  about 
their  finery:  those  of  Zuccone  about  the 
rinfresco  which  he  wished  to  offer  his 
Holiness.  He  now  wrung  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  despair  because  his  best 
helper,  he  said,  in  the  matter,  his  son 
Belisario  ;  seized  all  at  once  with  a  hot 
enthusiasm  for  religion  ;  had  hastily  as- 
sumed his  garb  of  sackcloth  with  its 
painted  skull  and  cross-bones,  as  a 
Brother  of  the  Purgatorio,  and  gone  off 
with  the  whole  fraternity,  carrying  the 
heavy  crucifix  in  its  socco,  to  attend  his 
Holiness  in  the  grand  procession  to 
Sopra  Monte.  What  now  could  be  done 
to  provide  a  suitable  rinfresco? 

My  ever  ready  Fritz,  however,  though  I  stepped  away  no  little  satisfied 
still  a  little  sore  about  his  contretemps 
with  the  donkey,  came  to  the  rescue. 
Mounting  into  Zuccone's  carretta,  he 
drove  down  to  Frascati,  with  orders  which 
I  wrote,  to  bring  back  from  the  confec- 
tioner's two  men,  with  ices,  biscuits,  and  I 
every  needful  for  the  occasion,  besides 
ordering  fireworks  and  a  fire-balloon  for 

the  evening.  This  being  Zuccone's  es- 1  improvised,  and  the  whole  covered  and 
pecial  idea,  and  his  expression  to  the  draped  in  the  completest  manner;  a 
whole  world  of  his  delight  to  honour  and  i  piece  of  gold  brocade,  on  which,  as  it 
his  reverence  for  his  great  and  remarka-   happened,  the  papal  arms  were  wrought, 


sparely  furnished,  large  and  handsome  , 
and  as  I,  by  good  luck,  had  purchased 
from  a  Jew  in  the  Ghetto,  in  Rome,  an 
antique  arm-chair,  which  I  had,  by  good 
luck  also,  brought  here  for  my  summer 
siestas,  this  I  determined,  though  the 
cover  was  none  of  the  best,  nor  the 
seat  of  the  softest,  to  convert  into  a 
throne  for  Holy  Father.  Ornaments  of 
any  other  kind  certainly  there  were  none. 
But,  after  having  arranged  flowers,  and 
hung  up  hastily-made  garlands  ;  and  by 
help  of  a  portfolio  of  my  lamented  father's 
drawings,  whose  slightest  efforts  have 
ever  drawn  forth  the  approbation  of  our 
beloved  pontiff,  for  whom  he  executed  a 
series  of  designs  now  in  the  Vatican  ; 
the  large  room  began  to  assume  a  festal 
appearance.  Full  of  satisfaction  so  far, 
I  now  turned  my  attention  to  the  seat  of 
honour  :  the  only  seat  necessary  in  the 
apartment. 

For  this  purpose  I  hastened  across  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Redentori,  feeling 
sure  that  the  Holy  Brothers  of  the  Trin- 
ity would  gladly  assist  me  with  some  of 
their  sacred  draperies.  But  for  once  I 
had  counted  without  my  host.  Fra  An- 
gelo,  good  man,  answered  me  somewhat 
snappishly,  saying  that  they  needed  all 
for  the  sudden  decoration  of  their  chapel, 
seeing  that  Holy  Father  would  bless  it 
and  them  on  his  return.  Fra  Eugenio, 
Fritz's  Latin  teacher,  who  was  fixing  the 
heavy  wax  candles  in  their  sockets, 
whispered  me  in  passing  to  wait  a  little. 
I  waited,  then  followed  him  by  a  back 
way  to  the  vestry,  where  Fra  Eustac'o, 
with  a  little  sigh,  yielded  up  to  me  an 
armful  of  yellow  silk  damask,  with  which 

un- 
derstanding clearly  enough  that  the 
prior  was  not  over  well  pleased  that 
Holy  Father  should  refresh  himself  at 
the  Villa  Zuccone,  instead  of  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  sacred  Redentori. 

My  old  chair  was  soon  transformed 
into  one  of  regal  state.  A  pillow  was 
laid  upon  the  hard  seat,  a  footstool  was 


I 


ble  guest 

The  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
His  Holiness  at  the  villa  fell  entirely 
to  me :  neither  Zuccone,  his  wife,  nor 
daughter  had  any  wits  left  ;  and  I  natu- 
rally looked  round  as  soon  as  Fritz  was 
gone,  with  the  eye  of  an  upholsterer  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  my  apartment. 
Fortunately  it  was  in  itself,  though  very 


conspicuously  shining  forth   on  the  back. 

All  this  done,  I  had  still  ample  time 
to  attend  to  my  own  toilet  and  that  of 
Fritz,  who  returned  in  triumph  with  his 
two  men.  These  I  now  left  in  posses- 
sion of  my  saloon  to  cover  the  empty 
table  with  most  elegant  rinfrescamento. 

Presently  the  clanging  of  all  the  bells 
in  Monte  del  Caccia  announced  that  his 
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Holiness  was  on  his  descent  from  Sopra 
Monte.  From  the  loggia  on  the  roof, 
where  we  all  betook  ourselves  :  the  Zuc- 
cone  family  in  the  highest  festal  array, 
and  Zuccone  himself  quite  unstable  on 
his  feet,  as  if  fairly  drunk  with  proud  ex- 
citement: we  beheld  the  descending 
train,  first  winding  slowly  down  the 
ancient  Via  Triumphalis,  leading  from 
the  lofty  white  convent,  a  long  proces- 
sion. We  could  discern  banners,  crosses, 
and  sacred  baldochi7ii ;  the  diversified 
garbs  of  various  fraternities  ;  the  black- 
habited  Passionists  ;  and  then  a  long 
train  of  peasant  people  in  their  festal  at- 
tire. After  a  while,  again  the  procession 
appeared,  now  in  larger  dimensions,  at  the 
top  of  the  Corso,  on  the  church  platform. 
Here  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
who  had  ascended  from  their  monastery 
below,  in  their  habits  of  pure  white  flan- 
nel, presented  to  his  Holiness  an  ad- 
dress, in  the  name  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  rapidly  cobbled  up  in  very  bad 
Latin,  by  the  prior  himself,  and  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Monte  del  Caccia, 
old  and  young,  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to 
Holy  Church. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  glorious  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene  (said  Signora  Giulia, 
with  a  suddenly  altered  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes) ;  it 
was  a  scene  of  heavenly  radiance.  Holy 
Father  twenty  years  younger  than  now, 
seated  on  his  snow-white  led  horse  ;  his 
countenance  beaming  with  a  celestial 
benignity,  extending  his  hands  in  bless- 
ing over  the  kneeling  throng,  which  had 
gathered  as  by  magic  from  all  the  hills 
and  towns  around  :  Frascati  and  Marino, 
Gensano  and  Grotto  Ferrata  ;  from  the 
heights  of  Hannibal's  camp ;  from  the 
solitudes  of  Nemi :  regardless  of  their 
dress  ;  all  seized,  as  it  were,  with  a 
frenzy  to  behold  his  Holiness  and  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  open  spaces  be- 
fore the  church  and  round  the  fountain, 
and  all  the  long  breadth  of  the  Corso, 
were  paved,  as  it  were,  with  prostrate 
human  forms  ;  men,  women,  and  little 
children  ;  through  which  the  sacred  pro- 
cession now  slowly  descended  :  Holy 
Father,  with  benignity  on  his  face,  pour- 
ing out  his  blessing  upon  them  as  he 
went.  ^  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  gorgeous 
and  real  Corpus  Domini  procession  that 
we  ever  had  ;  for  the  Arciprete,  having 
collected  his  wits,  had  concluded  that 
the  best  precedent  for  this  memorable 
occasion  was  that  of  this  favouritey^j'/'ay 
especially  as  he  wished  to  show  that, 
though  Monte  del  Caccia  was  poor  in  a 
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worldly  sense,  yet  it  was  rich  in  sacred 
treasures.  Thus  the  golden  umbrella 
and  the  yellow  baldochino  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  church,  were  made  manifest  ;  whilst 
the  matrons  and  girls  formed  them- 
selves into  their  various  holy  societies, 
and  the  men  dropped  into  the  ranks  of 
the  two  fraternities  of  Purgatorio  and 
Misericordia.  First  and  foremost  of  the 
latter  came  Pompeii,  the  opulent  and  fat 
fiiszicagnolo,  or  cheesemonger,  with  his 
bald  bare  head.  He  had  toiled  up  and 
down  the  Sopra  Monte  at  the  risk  of  a 
sunstroke  or  apoplexy,  of  which,  good 
man,  he  never  thought  during  this 
work  of  salvation  ;  especially  as,  in  the 
descent  from  the  convent,  he  contrived 
a  momentary  halt  before  his  shop,  which 
was  ornamented  with  buffalo-cheeses, 
hams,  and  chaplets  of  bay.  Holy  Father, 
eager  to  gratify  or  countenance  the  ef- 
forts of  these  simple  folks,  lifted  up  his 
arms  in  benediction,  whilst  the  after- 
noon sun,  shining  now  full  upon  him 
through  an  opening  in  the  houses, 
seemed  to  add  radiance  to  his  gracious 
countenance  and  a  fresh  brightness  to 
his  white  and  golden  garments. 

So  the  long  and  solemnly  benignant 
procession  moved  slowly  down  the  Corso 
between  the  prostrate  masses.  And, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  front  of  all  marched 
the  poor  half-witted  hermit  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria della  Rocca,  carrying  a  rude  crucifix 
in  his  a-rms.  After  him  came  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Holy  Trinity,  chanting  their 
psalteries.  On  they  came.  The  advance 
of  the  procession  passed  the  Villa  Zu.c- 
cone.     Then  a  halt  was  made. 

The  villa,  now  swept  and  garnished, 
was  filled  with  a  warm  breath  of  incense, 
and  Holy  Father  and  their  Eminences 
crossed  the  threshold.  Before  long  he 
was  seated  in  the  chair  of  state  ;  when 
Zuccone,  in  his  black  suit,  having  already 
prostrated  himself  before  His  Hohness, 
again  came  forward,  and  presented  his 
wife  and  daughter,  in  their  black  silk 
dresses  and  black  veils,  to  kiss  the  gold- 
embroidered  cross  on  the  papal  slipper. 
After  which,  seizing  my  hand,  as  I  knelt 
apart  from  them,  with  Fritz  by  my  side, 
he  strove  to  lead  me  forward  for  the  same 
ceremon}',  again  saying,  with  some  im- 
portunity, '■':  La  Signora  Ghilia,  it  Signor 
Frederigo  !  ''''  On  which  Holy  Father  re- 
plied, almost  impatiently  :  "  Vi  dico  conos- 
CO  inolto  bene  la  Signora  Giiilia  e  suo 
figlioP  Then,  turning  tome  with  a  smile  in 
which  was  an  expression  of  dry  humour, 
he  said,  "  Ah,  my  poor  dear  Passionists  ! 
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I've  loosened  their  tongues  to-day.  They 
,  will  to-day  talk  so  much  about  their  Papa 
that  Calvary  will  be  forgotten  !  "  Gra- 
ciously giving  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  I  re- 
tired. 

The  rinfresco  having  been  duly  served, 
ices,  coffee,  and  biscuits  were  handed 
round  and  partaken  of.  His  Holiness, 
having  blessed  the  house,  departed,  one 
short  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficing  for  this 
important  event.  And  his  Holiness,  hav- 
ing spoken  a  benediction  in  the  decorated 
chapel  of  the  Redemptorists  across  the 
road,  passed  away  like  a  magnificent 
dream. 

IV. 

But  it  was  no  dream  to  Zuccone. 
Those  two  short  quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  were  the  turning-points  in  his 
life.  He  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else. 

He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  almost 
before  his  Holiness  had  returned  to  Cas- 
tel  Gondolfo  ;  peremptory  in  his  desire  to 
purchase  the  chair  which  had  been  so 
much  honoured  that  day.  But  money 
would  not  tempt  me  ;  the  chair  had  ceased 
ito  be  an  ordinary  chair  also  to  me.  I 
•was  resolute  in  retaining  it  ;  I  have  it 
■still,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  that  in  which  you 
.are  seated  at  this  moment. 

(I  rose  and  looked  at  the  chair,  now 
covered  with  its  faded  old  brown  damask, 
but  no  way  superior  to  any  other  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  It  was,  however, 
like  Signora  GiuHa  herself,  ricli  in  expe- 
riences, which  its  homely  exterior  would 
not  have  led  one  to  expect.  I  reseated 
myself  and  .^he  continued  : ) 

The  Arciprete,  good  man,  swallowing 
his  mortification  and  discomfiture, 
preached  on  the  following  Sunday  a  some- 
somewhat  startling  sermon  ;  to  me,  at 
least ;  i.iar^much  as  he  spoke  of  the  sur- 
prise which  his  Holiness  and  himself  had 
prepared  for  the  people  of  Monte  del 
Caccia,  dilating  largely  on  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  He  said, 
likewise,  that  a  marble  tablet,  commemo- 
rative of  the  great  event,  must  De  let  into 
the  external  wall  of  Villa  Zuccone,  so  that 
it  might  be  read  by  all,  and  known  to  all 
future  generations. 

Tliis  was  a  hint  to  Zuccone,  on  whom 
nothing  which  could  contribute  to  his 
greatness  was  lost.  He,  however,  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  public  or  poster- 
ity, at  once  ordered  this  marble  tablet  at 
his  own  expense.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
wall   of    the   saloon   which    I    occupied, 
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where  his  Holiness  was  entertained,  a 
announced  to  all  posterity  that  "■  II  somn 
Pontifice  Pius  IX.,  when  visiting  th 
monks  of  Sopra  Monte,  on  Sept.^  i3t 
1852,  attended  by  many  illustrious  Emi- 
nences, deigned  to  repose  himself  twice 
in  this  room,  blessing  and  per.nitting  the 
f  imily  of  Cavaliere  Tomaso  Zuccone,  the 
founder  of  this  house,  to  kiss  his  sacred 
foot  ;  and  that  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  this,  he  has  had  this  marble  placed  in' 
the  wall."  I 

But  now  observe  :  this  Zuccone,  only' 
on  the  very  day  of  this  illustrious  visit, 
was  an  ignorant  vine  st  ipper.  Poor  he 
was  born,  but,  partly  by  industry,  and 
partly,  it  was  said,  by  accident,  he  had 
made  money  and  built  this  house.  H 
children  were  ignorant,  and  bred  to  toil 
his  wife,  a  contadina^  washed  her  owi 
linen  ;  and  Zuccone  himself  had  not  a 
parently  an  idea  beyond  his  vineyar 
and  olive-grounds.  Now,  however,  he  is 
2l  cavaliere  and  a  nobleman,  and  in  this 
it  is  that  consists  the  Freak  of  Fortune. 

The  very  morning  after  the  eventful 
13th  of  September  the  half-witted  her- 
mit-priest of  Maria  della  Rocca,  meeting 
Zuccone,  addressed  him  as  //  Signor  Ca- 
valiere. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  asked 
Zuccone,  speaking  gruffly,  as  was  his 
custom. 

The  poor  old  hermit,  thinking  that  he 
had  some  way  unwittingly  done  wrong, 
apologized  ;  saying  he  thought  he  must 
be  so,  because  he  knew,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  a  mercante  di  ca7npagna  who,  owing 
to  a  passing  visit  of  Pius  VII.  to  his 
house,  became  ennobled,  both  him  and 
his  family. 

This  was  enough  for  Zuccone.  He  at 
once  set  off  to  an  avocato,  or  lawyer,  in 
Rome  ;  who,  scarcely  investigating  the 
matter,  assured  him  that  he,  the  simple 
vine-dresser,  was  ennobled  by  the  papal 
visit,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  cavaliere. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete 
Freak  of  Fortune  ;  but,  as  Fortune's  fa- 
vours are  not  always  blessings,  so  was  it 
in  this  case.  From  that  day  he  was  an 
altered  man. 

Fortunately  the  period  for  which  we 
had  taken  the  rooms  in  the  villa  soon  ex- 
pired, and  we  were  spared  the  ludicrous 
annoyance  of  his  bombastic  airs.  The 
day  we  left  he  intimated  to  us  that  hence- 
forth he  should  occupy  the  whole  villa 
himself,  though  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  us  for  a  day  or  so  as  visitors.  At 
the  same  time  he  informed  us  that  his 
carretiere    or    carter,  who  took  our  lug- 
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gage  to  Rome,  would  bring  back  some  of 
the  new  furniture  which  he  had  ordered,  all 
of  which,  he  said,  he  had  had  emblazoned 
with  the  Zuccone  arms.  This  was  very 
amusing,  as  Zuccone,  very  soon  after  his 
greatness  dawned  upon  him,  had  had  him- 
self announced  to  my  husband  in  his 
studio  in  Rome  as  il  cavaliere.  My  hus- 
band, ready  for  any  joke,  flattered  him 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  there  and  then 
designed  for  him  the  Zuccone  arms — a 
big  pumpkin  vert  on  a  field  gules.  So 
now  the  grand  furniture,  duly  embla- 
zoned, was  to  come  back  with  the  car- 
rctiere  who  took  our  luggage. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  great  Pumpkin  family,  for  our 
villa  was  not  then  built,  and  the  following 
summer  we  spent  in  Germany.  But  the 
family  greatness  and  dignity  had  not 
added  to  the  happiness  of  Signora  Mari- 
ana and  her  children.  Young  Belisario, 
taken  from  his  labours  in  the  vineyard 
and  olive-ground  and  his  dignity  as  a 
confrere  of  the  Pur;atorio,  was  sent  to 
college  in  Rome.  He  wore  a  long  cloak 
and  a  white  cravat,  and  had  his  father's 
commands  to  perfect  himself  into  a  young 
Roman  gentleman.  The  poor  little  flut- 
tering P^pina  was  torn  from  her  mother's 
side  and  sent  to  a  convent,  to  learn  to 
speak  French  and  to  embroider  ;  instead 
of  working  amongst  the  vines  and  olives, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  tender  word 
or  a  loving  glance  over  the  rose-hedge 
from  young  Giacomo  Fioretti,  of  the 
neighbouring  vineyard.  The  union  be- 
tween these  young  people  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  their  mothers  ever  since 
P^pina  was  in  swaddling-^ands. 

It  was  not  till  the  Carnival  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring  that  I  again  saw  the  Cava- 
liere Zuccone,  who  now,  in  accordance 
with  his  superb  notions,  was  here  to 
make  merry  during  the  otto  gioi'ni  del 
Paradiso  as  the  Italians  call  the  eight 
days  of  the  Carnival.  This  he  did  by 
driving  up  and  down  the  Corso  in  a 
handsome  open  carriage,  pelting  the 
grandees  with  confetti  and  the  ladies 
with  flowers,  now  considering  himself 
one  of  their  class.  Never  did  man  make 
himself  more  ridiculous,  yet  flatter  him- 
self, at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the 
pink  of  nobility.  He  smoked  Havannah 
cigars  ;  he  wore  a  gold  eye-glass  ;  and 
wound  up  every  night  with  the  theatre 
and  the  masked  ball.  He  was  complete- 
ly changed.  No  less  so  was  the  stout, 
good-tempered  Mariana.  The  parting 
with  her  children,  and,  above  all,  her 
daughter,   had   been   a  great  trouble   to 


her;  she  had  grown  thin  and  heavy- 
hearted  ;  and,  on  the  Friday  in  Carnival 
week,  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in 
our  rooms,  looking  anything  but  carni- 
valesque.  She  was  come  to  ask  me  to  go 
with  her  to  buy  damask  table-linen,  which 
her  husband  considered  indispensable  fof 
their  greatness.  She  shed  tears  over  the 
silken-textured  material;  deploring  that 
she  could  now  neither  starch  nor  iron,  to 
say  nothing  of  washing  ;  and  then  over 
the  thought  of  her  poor  little  Pdpina, 
who  was  so  consumata^  wasted  away  to 
nothing ;  whilst  the  worthy  Giacomo 
Fioretti  —  whose  father  was  a  sensible 
man,  adding  vineyard  to  vineyard  —  had 
been  insulted  in  their  own  hoase,  friend 
of  the  family  as  he  had  been  for  years, 
by  Zuccone  himself.  And  as  to  poor 
Belisario  —  here  was  another  trouble  ! 
he  had  suffered  all  sorts  of  indignities  at 
the  college  ;  had  run  away,  and  was  now 
at  Monte  del  Caccia  ;  had  come  whilst 
his  father  was  at  the  Carnival,  who,  there- 
fore, knew  nothing  of  it.  But  Belisario 
declared  he  would  not  go  back  ;  he  would 
enlist  for  a  soldier  ;  do  anything  rather 
than  be  made  a  fine  gentleman  of.  Finally 
came  the  grand  trouble  of  all  :  Zuccone 
was  an  altered  man  ;  he  spent  and 
spared  nothing  ;  his  only  thought  was  to 
do  as  the  nobility  did  ;  his  vineyard  and 
his  olive-ground,  which  had  hitherto 
been  his  pride,  were  now  neglected  ;  he 
walked  about  in  his  Sunday  cjat  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  did  nothing,  be- 
cause he  was  il  cavaliere  ! 

It  was  not  a  merry  Carnival  to  the 
poor  Signora.  Though  she  was  allowed 
to  visit  her  daughter  in  the  convent,  that 
only  increased  her  trouble  ;  for  Pepina's 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  she 
could  not  tell  her  grief  to  her  mother, 
because  Sister  Loretta  would  not  leave 
them  together  for  a  minute.  How,  there- 
fore, could  it  be  a  merry  Carnival  1 

V. 
Again  it  was  summer  (said  Signora 
Giulia,  raising  from  her  lap  the  letter 
which  had  first  reminded  her  of  this 
family  history,  and  which  she  had  been 
holding  between  her  fingers  all  the  time). 
This  letter  is  directed  to  the  Bencono- 
sciuto  Scultore  Griinwald,  in  Rome.  The 
writer,  il  cavaliere  Zuccone,  addressing 
him  as  the  egregio  signore,  says  that  ; 
regarding  it  as  needful,  considering  his 
rank  in  lite,  to  prepare  his  family  tomb 
or  monument  ;  he  desires  to  have  his 
bust  taken  and  executed  in  marble  by 
the  said  egregio  signore^  hoping  that  'iw^ 
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hogsheads  of  his  best  wine,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  vintage  of  1846,  would  be  consid- 
ered as  an  equivalent. 

My  husband  was  so  incensed  by  the 
arrogance  and  presumption  of  the  writer 
that  he  threw  the  letter  aside  in  indigna- 
tion, and  certainly  would  have  taken  no 
notice  of  it,  had  not  a  little  note,  in  the 
poorest  of  handwriting  ;  which,  however, 
I  recognized  as  that  of  Signora  Mariana  ; 
been  left  at  our  house  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards by  the  veritable  Salvini,  of  noted 
charcoal  memory.  This  note  entreated 
my  husband  as  a  Christian  to  take  Zuc- 
cone's  bust,  seeing  that  things  were 
going  on  very  badly  at  the  villa.  Her 
husband,  she  said,  had  obstinately  set 
his  mind,  not  only  on  having  it  done,  but 
done  in  their  own  house.  Therefore  she 
entreated  them  to  send  over  some  day 
and  come  with  the  good  Signora,  so  that 
she  might  open  her  breaking  heart  to 
them  :  for  though  forestieri  she  could 
trust  them  better  than  Italians,  who  were 
so  treacherous. 

Out  of  pity,  therefore,  to  the  poor  heart- 
broken wife,  we  went  again  to  the  Villa 
Zuccone.  And  though  we  never  saw  the 
five  hogsheads  of  wine,  I  always  consid- 
ered it  especially  fortunate  that  we  did 
so,  because  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  the  beautiful  site  upon  which, 
the  following  year,  we  began  to  build 
our  own  villa  —  this  pleasant  country 
home  where  we  now  are,  and  which  be- 
came such  a  source  of  interest  and  en- 
{'oyment  to  my  dear  father  as  long  as  he 
ived. 

My  husband,  in  his  good  nature,  not 
only  modelled  the  bust  of  it  cavaliet'e, 
but,  according  to  his  own  wish,  made  him 
look  twenty  years  younger  than  he  was, 
and  represented  him  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Guardia  Nobile,  or  Papal  Guard. 
So  assiduous  was  the  poor  wife  to  make 
us  comfortable  that  he  modelled  her 
also  ;  not  as  she  was  then,  with  all  those 
lines  of  anxiety  and  worry  on  her  comely 
countenance  ;  but  as  she  had  appeared 
two  summers  before,  a  fine  type  of  the 
contadina,  become,  by  good  fortune,  a 
signora. 

Everything,  as  the  poor  woman  said, 
had  gone  wrong  with  them  since  Holy 
Father's  visit  had  made  il  cavaliere  of 
her  husband.  Even  the  vine-disease, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  at  all  preva- 
lent in  that  district,  had  nearly  destroyed 
their  whole  vintage  the  last  year.  The 
olive-crop  had  also  failed,  and  the  last 
summer  had  been  so  dry  that  they  had 
hardly  any  hay,  which  hitherto  had  been 
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one  of  the  most  remunerative  harve 
to  her  husband.  In  spite  of  all  tn< 
losses,  and  the  growing  shortness  of 
money,  he  would  not  let  any  portion  of 
the  villa  to  the  forestieri,  who,  as  usual, 
when  the  summer  heat  becomes  oppres- 
sive in  Rome,  flee  out  to  the  hills,  and  to 
whom  the  handsome  Villa  Zuccone,  sit- 
uated on  the  very  top  of  Monte  del  Caccia, 
was  always  attractive.  No  ;  all  the  last 
summer  it  had  stood  unoccupied,  thou-h 
more  families  than  usual  inquired  after 
it. 

Mariana  loved  to  have  forestieri  in  the 
villa,  independently  of  the  money  they 
brought,  because  she  was  kind-hearted 
and  socially  inclined  ;  and  I  fortunately 
hit  upon  the  only  argument  with  her  hus- 
band that  could  have  any  weight  wita 
him.  The  Roman  princes  Borg'aese, 
Sciarra,  and  many  others,  let  apart- 
ments in  their  palaces  ;  why,  taen, 
should  //  cavaliere  refuse  .'*  He  con- 
sented, therefore  ;  and,  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  poor  Signora  Marian  i,  a 
wealthy  American  family  were  located  in 
our  apartment  that  very  summer. 

In  other  respects,  also,  our  visit  was 
productive  of  good.  We  espoused  the 
cause  of  young  Giacomo  Fioretti  ;  we 
played  dominoes  with  Fra  Eustacio, 
Zuccone's  director  ;  and  so,  I  believe, 
became  instrumental  in  the  final  act  of 
this  little  drama. 

We  never,  as  I  have  said,  saw  the  five 
hogsheads  of  wine  ;  but  then  events  in 
the  Zuccone  family  wound  themselves  up 
very  rapidly.  Money  worries,  quarrels, 
and  all  kind  of  annoyances  came  down 
like  an  armed  force  on  poor,  foolish  Zuj- 
cone,  who  fell  that  same  autumn  into 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days. 
On  the  last  afternoon  of  his  life,  after 
Fra  Eustacio  had  administered  extreme 
unction,  poor  little  Pepina,  who  had  now 
been  some  days  from  the  convent,  was 
betrothed  to  good  Giacomo. 

The  cavaliere  was  now  dead  and 
buried.  You  have  seen  his  tomb  in  the 
church  with  its  pompous  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  visit  of  his  Holiness  is 
not  omitted.  The  busts  of  himself 
and  his  wife  were  never  put  into  marble  ; 
they  remain,  however,  in  their  places  of 
honour  each  on  their  respective  pedestal, 
under  the  famous  marble  inscription 
which  ennobles  the  saloon. 

The  Signora  Mariana  again  washed 
her  own  linen,  fed  her  fowls,  and  let  the 
principal  rooms  in  her  house  \.o  forestieri; 
and,  finally  might  once  more  be  heard 
singing  under  the  vine-covered  pergala. 
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She  had  now  good  reason  to  be  content- 
ed, for  the  family  vineyards  were  again 
well  cultivated.  Giacomo  Fioretti,  to 
the  comfort  of  her  heart,  undertook  the 
stewardship.  Belisario,  influenced  by 
the  one  good  seed  sown  in  his  mind  dur- 
ing his  short  and  humiliating  experience 
in  the  Roman  college,  went  for  a  few  years 
to  study  the  improved  management  of 
the  vine  in  Tuscany.  He  returned  with 
a  practical  knowledge  which  soon  made 
the  vineyards  of  Zuccone  and  Fioretti  ; 
now  well-fed  and  middle-aged  men  ;  the 
most  famous  on  the  southern  side  of 
Rome  :  and  for  which,  I  am  told,  only 
this  last  year,  in  the  competition  amongst 
the  vinegrowers,  obtained  no  less  than 
two  gold  medals. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  im- 
portant event  occurred  which  made  the 
greatness  and  the  downfall  of  Zuccone 
the  elder  ;  but  Holy  Father  still  remem- 
bers, with  no  little  merriment,  this 
Freak  of  Fortune.  Only  on  the  last  Festa 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  when  I  went 
to  the  Vatican  to  offer  my  homage  to  the 
great  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  said  to 
me,  with  that  dry  little  laugh  which  all 
his  familiars  know  so  well  : 

"Ah,  poor  Cavaliere  Tommaso  !  Let 
us  hope  we  shall  find  him  m  paradiso  /  " 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CHARLES   I.   AND   HIS   FATHER. 

In  Two  Chapters, 
by  peter  bayne. 

II. 

Charles  Stuart,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  spring  of  1625, 
inherited  peculiarities  both  physical  and 
mental  from  his  father.  He  was  an  ail- 
ing child,  and  exhibited  indelible  traces 
of  James's  tottering  gait  and  stuttering 
articulation.  If  Lilly  can  be  trusted, 
"the  old  Scottish  lady,  his  nurse,  used  to 
affirm  that  he  was  of  a  very  evil  nature 
even  in  his  infancy,"  and  his  own  mother 
predicted  harm  from  his  wilfulness.  If 
he  was  his  father's  superior  in  dignity, 
he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  punc- 
tiliousness. If  James  was  offensively 
familiar,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
elaborate  frostwork  barriers  of  etiquette, 
and  ticketed  the  rooms  in  Whitehall  in 
the  ratio  of  their  accessibility  to  courtiers 
of  this  rank  and  of  that.  Of  the  sagacity 
which  lay  beneath  all  his  father's  absurd- 
ities he  had  not  a  trace. 


Everything  except  the  vague  sentiment 
of  favour  which  attends  incipient  royalty 
was  against  Charles.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  went  to  meet  his  bride, 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  and  spent  his 
first  few  days  of  wedded  life  at  Canter- 
bury. It  was  distressing  to  the  English 
people  that  their  king  should  marry  a 
Papist.  Henrietta,  it  is  true,  was  French, 
and  this,  in  the  popular  apprehension, 
was  better  than  if  she  had  been  Spanish  ; 
but  in  connection  with  the  marriage  ne- 
gotiations, occasion  had  been  found  to 
offend  and  alarm  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  the  nation.  The  English  Court  had 
engaged  to  furnish  eight  ships  to  the 
French  king,  and  it  was  whispered  that 
they  were  to  be  employed  against  Ro- 
chelle.  Admiral  Pennington  declared 
that  he  would  be  hanged  rather  than 
serve  against  the  Huguenots,  and  every 
man  in  the  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gunner,  made  off.  Those  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  discourse  on  the  continu- 
ity of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ask 
you  to  name  a  date  for  the  English  Re- 
formation, might  be  assisted  by  these 
circumstances.  When,  in  a  fieet  fitted 
out  by  Charles  I.,  exactly  one  man  could 
be  found,  from  admiral  to  powder-mon- 
key, who  did  not  prefer  the  risks  of  dis- 
obedience and  mutiny  to  fighting  against 
French  Protestants,  the  historical  conti- 
nuity of  the  old  popish  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  be  said  to  have  been  broken. 

The  presence  of  Henrietta  at  his  side 
put  the  final  touch  to  that  distrust  with 
which  Charles  was  regarded  by  his  sub- 
jects when  he  began  to  rule  over  them. 
The  French  princess  played  an  important 
part  in  the  eventful  drama  of  the  time. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  Church,  and  the 
harshness  of  English  Protestantism  was 
not  likely  to  soften  her  popery.  By  her 
marriage  treaty  she  was  empowered  to 
bring  up  her  children  in  her  own  religion 
until  they  were  thirteen  years  old  ;  and 
though  historians  say  that  this  was  but  a 
formal  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
English  negotiators,  we  can  judge 
whether  the  conscience,  the  confessor, 
or  the  womanly  pride  of  Henrietta  was 
likely  to  treat  it  as  such.  It  is  certain 
that  her  sons  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
were  Papists.  She  was  naturally  regard- 
ed by  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics  as 
the  head  of  their  party,  and  her  daring 
intrigues  in  the  popish  interest  brought 
her  life  into  extreme  danger.  Slie  won 
her  husband's  affections,  and  attained 
great  influence  over  him.  At  first,  in- 
deed, he  tried  to  assert  his   mastership, 
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and  soon  after   his    marriage  turned  the  |  responsibility  for  the  blood  and  substanj 

whole    bevy   of    the    queen's    attendant 

Frencli  women  out  of  England.     Charles 

was  always  apt  to  fly  out  into  impotencies 

of  sudden    rage.     "  Force    them    away," 

he  wrote  to  Buckingham,  "driving  them 

away  like  so  many  wild    beasts  until  ye 

have  shipped  them  ;  and  so  the  devil  go 

with  them."     But,  though  wilful,  Charles 

had    no   strength    of     will,   and    as    his 

troubles  thickened,  and  the  soft  brilliancy 

of  Henrietta's   youth  deepened   into  the 

gracious  sadness  of   her  matron    beauty, 

she   attained   an    ascendancy   over   him 

which  at  last  became  supreme. 

Intense  interest  was  at  this  time  ex- 
cited in  England  by  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle.  Richelieu  had  in  youth  aspired 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  although  the  patri- 
monial bishopric  drew  him  into  the 
Church,  he  gave  proof  that,  under  his 
cardinal's  hat,  worked  the  genius  of  a 
great   commander.     Having  shut  up  the 


Huguenots  in  their  last  city,  he  proceed- 
ed to  reduce  the  town  with  the  calculated 
energy  of  one  who,  from  the  beginning, 
sees  the  end.  A  sea-wall  of  his  devising 
strode  gradually  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  to  intercept  approaching  suc- 
cours. A  cry  rose  from  the  Protestants 
of  England  as  if  Richelieu  were  at  their 
own  gates.  Buckingham  heard  the  ap- 
peal and  answered  it  ;  but  he  did  so,  not 
as  the  sure  and  patient  chief  who  is  as 
careful  in  preparation  as  prompt  and  bold 
in  fight,  but  as  the  spoiled  child  of  royal 
favour.  Unwarned  by  the  failure  of 
Count  Mansfeldt's  expedition,  he  sailed 
for  Rochelle  without  securing  an  under- 
standing with  the  besieged.  The  Ro- 
chellers  could  not  forget  the  episode  of 
the  ships.  When  Buckingham  appeared 
with  his  squadron  in  the  offing,  they  re- 
fused to  admit  him.  He  determined  to 
attempt  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  At  first,  be- 
cause he  encountered  no  force  capable  of 
meetin":  him  in   the  field,  he  fancied  he 


of  his  people,  into  the  causes  of  the  faj 
ure.     But  he  liked  Buckingham,  and  hi 
no  idea  of  the  process  by  which  defe 
is  converted  into  victory.     Charles  alwai 
acted  as    if   he  believed  that  success 
failure   is  a  prize  or  a  blank  drawn  in 
lottery  —  that    a   mere    favourite    is 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  man  of  ability  ;  ai 
that,  when  one  expedition  collipses,  tl 
thing  to  be  done  is  just  to  fit  out  anothc 
in  the  old  way  of  routine.     Buckinghai 
has  failed  ;  well,  let   Denbigh,  Buckinj 
ham's    brother-in-law,  try   it.      Denbi^ 
fails,  bringing    back    the   fleet    with    tl 
imputation  of   having  flinched  from  t! 
enemy  ;  let  it  be  Buckingham  once  morj 
then.     A  new  expedition  was  according! 
fitted  out,  and  Buckingham  was  appoints 
to  the  command.     The  popular  party  di 
trusted  this  expedition  as  they  had   di 
trusted  the  other,  and  the  land  rang  wi 
execrations   of  the  duke.     These,  acti 
upon  a  sore  point  of  personal  grudge  in 
weak  and  fanatical  brain,  inflamed  Joh 
Felton  into  a  monomaniac  ;  and  as  Buc 
ingham  was  about  to  embark   at  Port 
mouth  in   August,  1628.  he  stabbed  hi 
to    the    heart.      It   remains,  therefore, 
matter  of  speculation  whether  the  favou 
ite    had  it  in   him    to  retrieve,  by  sor 
splendid   feat   of   genius,  his  own   fa 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  master. 

The  expedition  sailed  under  comman 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  but  effected  not 
ing.     After  one  of  the   most  heroic    d 
fences     recorded     in    history,    Rochell 
surren iered.     The  embrace  of  Richelieu 
had  closed  round  15,000  Rochellers,  the 
last   and    bravest   of    the    Huguenots   of 
France  ;  4,000  living  skeletons  confesse 
that  they  could  do  no  more. 

During    the    three   years    of    the    ne 
reign  over  which  we  have  been  glancin 
the  Parliament   of   England   had  player 
no  unimportant    part    on    the    stage 
affairs.       The    historical    describer    has 
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was  carrying  everything  before  him  ;  but  j  always    to    regret    that    he    must    treat 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  art  of   war,  |  events,  not  simultaneously  and   in    vital 


and  threw  away  time  and  men  in  attack 
ing  without   the    requisite   ordnance  the  | 
principal  fort  in  the  island.     The  French 
then   came    upon    him   in  overwhelming] 
numbers,  and  though    he    and   his   men! 
fought  bravely,  two-thirds  of  the  army  of 
7,000  perished,  and  he  returned  with  the 
wreck  of  the  expedition  to  England. 

Amid  the  storm  of  indignation  which 
greeted  the  duke  on  his  return,  Charles 
stood  by  him  faithfully.  This  might 
have  been  to  the  credit  of  the  king  if  he 
had  first  inquired,  with  a  due  sense  of 


connection  with  each  other,  as  they  oc- 
curred, but  in  succession.  That  old 
Mexican,  or  old  Eygptian  and  Assyrian, 
method  of  writing  history,  in  which  it 
was  painted  on  broad  walls,  was  the  right 
one.  Here  army  meets  army  in  shock  of 
conflict  ;  there  the  assailants  enter  the 
breach  in  a  city  wall  ;  on  the  one  hand 
the  king  and  his  councillors  meet  in  pala- 
ver ;  on  the  other  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  look  on  with  interest  while  lions 
crunch  the  heads  of  captives.  It  is  im- 
possible   to    transfer    the   panorama    of 
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events  to  the  printed  page  ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  shown  how,  while  Eng- 
lish seamen  were  rushing  from  their 
ships  671  masse  rather  than  serve  against 
Huguenots,  while  English  armies  were 
sinking  in  French  swamps,  while  the 
banner  of  Protestantism,  once  proudly 
upheld  by  the  arm  of  Elizabeth,  was 
being  struck  down  from  Bohemia  to 
Rochelle,  the  Commons  of  England 
looked  on  in  the  background,  their  brows 
clouded  with  shame  and  grief,  their  eyes 
sparkling  with  fiercest  anger.  Blind  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  he  undertook  to 
govern,  Charles  was  surprised,  when  he 
met  his  first  Parliament  in  1625,  to  find 
that  the  Houses  were  indisposed  to  put 
confidence  in  his  administration,  and  that 
supplies  were  stingily  dealt  out.  Hume 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  convict  the  Com- 
mons of  unreasonableness  to  say  that 
they  forced  James  and  Charles  into  a 
war  with  Spain,  and  withheld  the  sup- 
plies required  for  its  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion. The  explanation  is  that,  though 
favouring  the  war  with  Spain,  they  dis- 
trusted Buckingham,  and  were  bent  upon 
expelling  him  from  the  royal  councils. 
Charles  dissolved  them.  In  1626  he 
called  a  second  Parliament,  but  the  cry 
of  the  Commons  still  was  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Buckingham  —  that  is  to  say, 
for  a  complete  change  of  administration  ; 
and  in  six  months  they  had  shared  the 
fate  of  their  predecessors.  His  third 
Parliament  met  in  1628 ;  and  for  the 
third  time,  as  by  a  spectre  which  he  could 
not  lay,  he  was  confronted  by  the  patriot 
party.  The  philosophic  sympathy  of 
Hume  for  the  afflicted  monarch  is  fine. 
His  Parliaments,  instead  of  pouring  the 
contents  of  England's  purse  into  his  lap, 
would  only  carp  and  grumble  ;  and  yet 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  except 
that  the  religious  bent  of  the  Court  was 
dead  against  that  of  a  passionately  reli- 
gious people,  and  that  the  general  admin- 
istration was  perhaps  the  most  beggarly 
tale  of  disgrace  and  disaster  to  be  found 
Ml  the  whole  annals  of  England  1 

Hume,  however,  is  right  when  he  says 
that  "  it  is  ridiculous  to  consider  the 
English  constitution  before  that  period 
as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty."  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land to  feel  that  his  kingly  honour  and 
his  duty  to  God  and  his  country  required 
him  to  maintain  his  own  will  and  judg- 
ment against  Parliament.  The  Puritan 
leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  Eliot,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  their  fellows,  though  they 
reverenced  Magna  Charta,  and  were  all 


that  Mr,  Carlyle  means  by  "constitutional 
pedants"  —  that  is  to  say,  they  attached 
infinite  importance  to  the  collective 
reason  and  will  of  nations,  and  would 
not  have  been  loyal  to  the  angel  Gabriel, 
as  king  in  England,  if  he  had  super- 
seded law  and  Parliament  —  had  no 
parchment  programme  of  constitutional 
freedom.  They  had  an  indestructible 
sense  of  what  English  liberty  had  been 
in  the  past.  Through  the  presaging  in- 
stinct of  greatness  they  were  aware  of 
"  the  spirit  of  the  future  time,  yearning  to 
mix  itself  with  life,"  and  were  resolute 
that  English  freedom  should  be  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  to  their  posterity. 
They  knew  that  the  political  institutions 
of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  that  the  liberties  of  England  must  be 
carried  over  into  the  new  time  or  lost 
forever.  They  understood  what  Riche- 
lieu was  doing  in  France,  and  were  aware 
that  Philip  II.,  by  dint  of  ruthless  pa- 
tience, had  strangled  the  spiritual  and  the 
civil  freedom  of  old  Spain  ;  and  that, 
even  in  Aragon,  where  the  black  busi- 
ness had  been  most  difiicult  of  execu- 
tion, "the  grinning  skulls  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  boldest 
and  noblest  advocates  and  defenders  of 
the  national  liberties,  exposed  for  years 
in  the  market-place  with  the  record  of 
their  death-sentence  attached,  informed 
the  Spaniards,  in  language  which  the 
most  ignorant  could  read,  that  the  crime 
of  defending  a  remnant  of  human  free- 
dom and  constitutional  law  was  sure  to 
draw  down  condign  punishment."* 

The  patriot  or  country  party  of  the 
Parliament  which  framed  the  Petition  of 
Right,  represented,  first  of  all,  the  mate- 
rial wealth  of  England.  The  Commons, 
who,  as  a  body,  were  patriots,  were  com- 
puted to  have  among  them  three  times  as 
much  riches  as  the  Lords.  With  the 
fact  that  they  were  men  of  substance  may 
fitly  be  taken  the  fact  of  their  ingrained 
conservatism.  Engaged  in  transacting  a 
revolution,  they  deprecated  change  :  their 
whole  revolution  was  formulized  as  oppo- 
sition to  change.  They  reverenced  the 
monarch  and  the  monarchy,  but  detested 
the  slavish  teachings  of  the  Laudian 
school,  by  which  the  king  was  made  a 
despot.  Among  those  who,  in  tones  of 
clear  and  fervid  eloquence,  enforced  the 
principle  and  policy  of  realizing  the  new 
by  preserving  and  adapting  the  old,  was 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  dark,  sharp 
man,  of    good     Yorkshire   blood,  whose- 

•  Motley's  "  United  Netherlands." 
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massive  head,  strong  brows  and  keen 
lips  could  not  escape  observation  as 
he  sat  in  the  front  rank  of  the  patriots. 
"We  must  vindicate  —  what?"  asked 
the  future  Strafford.  "  New  things  ? 
No  :  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liber- 
ties ;  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by 
our  ancestors  ;  by  setting  such  a  stamp 
upon  them  that  no  licentious  spirit  shall 
dare  henceforth  to  invade  them."  Bent 
upon  vindicating  the  law,  the  party  was 
appropriately  strong  in  legal  talent,  count- 
ing as  its  own  Selden  and  Coke,  each 
with  extensive  cellarage  of  brain,  in 
which  lay  stowed  away  enormous  treas- 
ure of  law  learning. 

Such  were  the  Puritan  patriots  of 
Charles's  third  Parliament ;  men  of  sub- 
stance, men  of  thought  and  energy  ;  great 
in  discernment,  in  civil  courage,  in  pa- 
tience ;  in  conservatism  that  reverenced 
even  the  husk  of  the  old,  and  yet  would, 
by  invincible  instinct,  make  way  for  the 
green  living  bud  of  the  new  as  it  inexora- 
bly superseded  the  old.  They  desired  to 
bring  the  Crown  into  harmony  with  the 
deliberate  intelligence  of  the  country,  to 
secure  that  the  national  policy  should  be 
worthy  of  England  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  trusted  and  able 
men  ;  that  the  Court  should  be  frankly 
Protestant,  and  that  the  laws  for  repress- 
ing popery  should  be  enforced  ;  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  be  in- 
violable except  by  legal  process  ;  and 
that  property  should  be  exempt  from 
seizure  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Parliament.  As  we  read  over  the  few 
unadorned  clauses  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  that 
words  so  measured  and  claims  so  mild 
should  involve  issues  so  momentous  and 
interests  so  vast. 

It  was  in  the  first  summer  months  of 
1628  that  the  Commons,  having  voted 
five  subsidies  but  not  yet  actually  handed 
them  over  to  the  Court,  pressed  the  king 
to  accept  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had 
recourse  to  shuffling  and  evasion,  trying 
to  over-reach  the  patriots  by  assenting  in 
words  framed  for  the  occasion,  not  in 
those  used  by  kings  of  England  since 
the  Conquest.  His  artifices  were  pene- 
trated and  baffled,  and  he  then  accepted 
the  Petition  of  Right  in  regular  form. 
But  he  accepted  it  ungraciously,  grudg- 
ingly, as  one  that  gnawed  his  tongue  for 
pain.  The  patriots  received  the  conces- 
sion with  gratitude  too  deep  for  words, 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration. 
'Charles  had  no  sooner  pocketed  his  sub- 
sidies and  prorogued  Parliament  than  he 


contemptuously  broke  his  promise.  In 
the  following  August  Buckingham  was 
slain  ;  Charles  tried  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  let  him  put  Felton  to  the  tor- 
ture with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  ac- 
complices. The  judges  declined,  but  the 
royal  attempt  would  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  patriots.  Before  the  Houses  re- 
assembled, Rochelle  had  fallen.  Charles 
had  been  drawing  closer  to  Laud,  and  had 
ostentatiously  favoured  the  clergymen 
whom,  on  account  of  their  servility  and 
Arminianism,  the  Commons  had  pun- 
ished. The  death  of  Buckingham  had 
plainly  brought  no  new  era.  The  ses- 
sion, therefore,  which  commenced  in 
January,  1629,  was  stormy.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  reli- 
gion, determined  to  grapple  once  for  all 
with  Laud's  counter-reformation,  which 
seemed  to  them  palpably  a  conspiracy  in 
the  interest  of  the  pope.  A  grand  re- 
monstrance was  on  the  way,  a  remon- 
strance in  which  Laud  was  to  be  named, 
and  in  which  the  claims  and  principles  of 
the  Petition  of  Right  were  to  be  re- 
affirmed. Charles  hurried  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  and  after  a  scene  of  excite- 
ment unprecedented  in  English  Parlia- 
mentary history,  during  which,  while 
Hollis  and  others  held  down  Speaker 
Finch  by  main  force  in  the  chair,  resolu- 
tions against  popery,  Arminianism,  and 
illegal  exactions  were  passed  by  acclama- 
tion, the  session  abruptly  closed.  This 
was  in  March,  1629.  Charles  breathed 
freely  as  one  who,  to  use  his  own  word, 
had  succeeded  in  trampling  down  a  brood 
of  "vipers,"  and  determined  that  he 
would  govern  henceforth  without  Parlia- 
ments. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Buckingham's 
death  that  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  de- 
serted the  popular  party  and  joined  the 
Court.  The  opinion  of  Pym  and  the 
patriots  was  that  his  desertion  was  an 
act  of  deliberate  apostacy  ;  and  the  can- 
did historian  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  no  other  decision  would  be  just. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  in  mitigation 
of  his  guilt  is  that  the  maudlin  romance 
of  personal  devotion  to  Charles  may  have 
sentimentalized  and  softened  into  vice 
the  robust  virtue  of  his  devotion  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  policy  of  Thorough — a  word 
adopted  from  the  correspondence  of 
Laud  and  Strafford  to  denote  the  system 
of  administration  during  those  years 
when  Parliaments  were  suspended  in 
England  —  was  no  special  device  of  any 
man's.     It   was   naturally   suggested   by 
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Charles's  situation,  and  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  arbitrary  disposition,  his 
wilfulness,  his  detestation  of  Parliaments, 
his  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  be  an  au- 
tocrat. During  those  years  he  was  a 
resolute  and  unrelenting  despot.  Men 
who  had  irritated  him  by  their  Parlia- 
mentary opposition  were  imprisoned. 
Monopolies  of  soap,  salt,  wine,  leather, 
sea-coal,  hampered  industry.  The  king's 
forests  were  arbitrarily  extended  in  dis- 
regard of  private  rights  ;  and  it  is  nota- 
ble that  whereas  James,  with  a  genuine 
kingliness  of  satisfaction  in  increasing 
the  resources  of  his  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects,  had  interested 
himself  in  planting  Ulster  with  men, 
Charles  was  perpetually  bent  upon  ex- 
tending the  breadth  of  his  acreage  under 
trees  and  game. 

Where  Strafford  was  present,  whether 
in  Yorkshire  or  in  Ireland,  there  was  en- 
ergetic civil  administration,  and  Laud 
ruled  the  Church  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but 
the  impotence  which  had  characterized 
Charles's  general  administration  from 
the  first,  continued  to  prevail.  Though 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  fleet 
and  was  fond  of  building  large  ships,  the 
narrow  seas  were  not  safe  for  English  ves- 
sels or  the  English  coast  for  English  sub- 
jects. "  The  merchants,"  said  the  Com- 
mons, describing  this  period  in  the 
Remonstrance  of  1641,  "have  been  left 
so  naked  to  the  violence  of  the  Turkish 
pirates,  that  many  great  ships  of  value, 
and  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
have  been  taken  by  them  and  do  still  re- 
main in  miserable  slavery."  As  if  he  had 
not  his  hands  full  enough  at  home, 
Charles  meddled  in  foreign  politics,  and 
meddled  not  as  an  able  or  high-minded 
statesman  but  as  a  mean  and  incompe- 
tent intriguer.  He  intrigued  with  Spain 
against  Holland,  and  with  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain,  not  reaping  a  shred 
of  advantage  in  either  case  but  incensing 
both  parties  against  him.  These  nego- 
tiations are  painfully  detective  in  the 
light  they  cast  upon  Charles's  character. 
For  the  promise  of  the  isles  of  Zealand 
he  was  ready  to  assist  Spain  to  subju- 
gate Holland  ;  and  in  the  idea  that  the 
Netherlands  might  accept  him  for  sov- 
ereign he  was  willing  to  help  them  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.*  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  any  motive  for  these 
proceedings  except  personal  ambition. 
Charles  alienated  the  sympathy  of  every 


*  Clarendon  and  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  quoted  by 
Hallam. 


foreign  power,  and  in  his  misfortunes  had 
no  friend  either  among  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants. 

Strafford  discerned  that  the  thing  es- 
sentially necessary,  if  Charles  was  to 
reign  despotically  over  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  was  a  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined army.  Laud  pointedly  agreed 
with  Strafford  as  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  military  force  that  could  be  re- 
lied on.  These  two  singled  out  each 
other,  and  were  singled  out  by  their  con- 
temporaries, as  the  pillars  of  the  new 
despotism.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord 
Macaulay  to  discover  that  the  man  in 
whom  Strafford  absolutely  confided,  and 
whom  the  Long  Parliament  struck  down 
as  well  as  Strafford,  was  an  imbecile. 
What  is  still  more  surprising,  his  lord- 
ship's estimate  is  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  fact  that  Laud  jotted  down 
his  dreams,  and  that  his  dreams  were 
as  foolish  as  other  people's.  Not  one  of 
Laud's  contemporaries  would  have  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  superstition  in  his 
diary.  Strafford  himself  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  strenuously  drilling  troops  more 
acutely  than  Laud.  Strafford  himself 
could  not  have  regarded  with  more  con- 
tempt and  distress  the  administrative  im- 
becility which  reigned  in  London  than 
Laud.  The  intellectual  range  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  narrow  ;  his  temper  was  mo- 
rose and  fanatical ;  he  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  not  more  than  an  ecclesiastic  ;  he 
committed  almost  incredible  mistakes  ; 
but  in  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  in  the 
concentration  of  his  energy,  in  his  com- 
plete and  disinterested  devotion  to  his 
Anglican  idea,  he  was  great.  In  his  main 
aim  of  securing  the  priesthood  and  the 
episcopate  for  the  Crown,  he  succeeded  ; 
and  the  Church  of  England  wears  his 
image  and  superscription  to  this  hour. 
No  sooner  was  the  gripe  of  Pym  on  the 
throat  of  Strafford,  than  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment turned  on  him  like  Actason's 
hounds  on  their  master ;  but  when  the 
Short  Parliament  of  1640  refused  to 
grant  supplies.  Laud's  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion tabled  thei>r  money. 

After  Buckingham's  assassination, 
Laud's  sway  over  Charles  became  abso- 
lute. It  was  a  strange  relation  in  which 
the  ecclesiastic  stood  to  his  sovereign  ; 
a  relation  in  which  every  word  of  the 
priest  was  a  word  of  reverent  assent, 
every  look  a  look  of  abject  submission, 
nay,  every  thought  the  thought  of  a  will- 
ing and  grateful  minion,  but  in  which 
nevertheless  the  intellect,  conscience, 
and  will  of  the  sovereign  were  mastered 
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by  the  priest.  Charles  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  perfectly  understood  Laud, 
and  was  an  Anglican  of  Laud's  type. 
An  Anglican  king  and  an  Anglican  high 
priest,  each  supreme  in  his  own  sphere, 
each  divinely  commissioned  to  rule  over 
England,  each  encompassed  with  a  mys- 
tic sacredness  and  inviolability  ;  the  high 
priest  enjoining  the  people  to  submit  in 
all  things  to  the  king,  the  king  putting  all , 
the  civil  authority  of  the  State  at  the 
service  of  the  Church  :  this  was  the 
vision  that  enthralled  the  imagination  of 
Charles.  There  was  an  irresistible  charm 
for  a  man  of  intense  wilfulness,  and 
whose  intellectual  strength  was  not  in 
proportion  to  his  religious  sensibility,  in 
a  theory  which  made  self-assertion  a 
duty,  and  enabled  him  to  believe  those 
who  resisted  him  to  be  damnable  sinners. 
It  was  the  illusion  in  which  he  was 
wrapped  by  Laud  that  gave  a  martyr  se- 
renity to  his  sad  and  weary  face,  a  forti- 
tude not  less  than  heroic  to  his  bearing 
in  many  an  hour  of  tribulation  ;  but  if  it 
supported  him,  and  promoted  the  pur- 
poses of  Vandyke,  it  was  infinitely  bane- 
ful to  England.  The  vices  of  weak  men 
become  subtly  and  powerfully  noxious 
only  when  they  are  consecrated,  for 
themselves  and  others,  into  virtues. 

The  Anglicanism  of  Laud,  so  different 
from  the  nobly  comprehensive  and  philo- 
sophical Anglicanism  of  Hooker,  was  at 
first  misapprehended  by  almost  all  his 
contemporaries.  "  This,"  said  both  Puri- 
tan and  Papist  when  the  scheme  of  Laud 
began  to  unfold  itself,  "is  popery." 
Hallam  quotes  from  one  of  Henrietta 
Maria's  letters  to  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville  some  expressions  which  enable  us 
to  realize  with  precision  the  idea  formed 
of  Laud's  position  by  a  clever,  observant, 
clear-minded  Papist  who  was  constantly 
in  converse  with  him.  The  archbishop 
seemed  to  Henrietta  ''''dans  son  coeiir 
trh-bon  CatholiqiieP  She  took  his  prep- 
aration   of  a  liturgy  with  ''^ peu  de  diffe- 

rejice  delafoi  orthodoxe,^^  for  introduction  [  applauded  plagiarist,  the 
into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  be  the  I  wife  for  the  fascinating 
commencement  of  an  attempt  to  assimi- 1  ^^/«/-;;?(?;/^(?,  the  hatred  felt  by  all  men 
late  worship,  throughout  the  three  king- i  for  the  sly  foe,  the  simpering  rival,  the 
doms,  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  \  traitor  friend.  Since  the  seventeenth 
The  pope  shared  the  expectations  of  the  !  century  Rome  has    met   every  Anglican 


popish  friends  asked  him  when  Dr.  Pusey 
was  to  follow.  They  thought  him  un- 
charitable when  he  expressed  no  hope 
that  Dr.  Pusey  would  submit  himself  to 
the  pope.  The  genuine  Anglican  is  not 
a  man  of  strong  logical  instincts,  and  can 
remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  posi- 
tion logically  untenable.  Anglicanism  is 
to  popery  what  a  fine  copy  in  water- 
colours  is  to  a  great  original  picture  in 
oils.  The  pope  and  the  Jesuits  at  last 
found  Laud  out  ;  and  when  they  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  true  meaning,  which  in- 
deed he  had  made  no  conscious  efforts 
to  hide,  the  recoil  with  which  they  started 
back  from  him  was  sharp.  It  was  the 
keen  antagonism  of  one  who  suddenly 
detects,  in  the  soft  accents  and  deferen- 
tial manner  and  obliging  concessions  of 
an  acquaintance,  what  Balzac  calls  la 
tendresse  commerciale.  This  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  tenderness  of  sympa- 
thy. "  Oh,  I  see  ;  "  this  was  the  feeling 
of  the  pope  on  having  his  eyes  opened  ; 
"you  would  borrow  for  your  Church  of 
England  all  the  attractiveness  and  power 
of  the  Papacy  —  apostolic  descent,  time- 
honoured  ceremony,  solemn  pageantry, 
melting  music,  sacramental  salvation  — 
and  yet  rebel  against  the  Church's  head, 
and  erect  your  own  Canterbury  popedom. 
Thank  you  for  your  civility,  and  for  sniv- 
elling so  sweetly  about  a  '  sister's  fall  ;  ' 
but  we  shall  spoil  that  little  game.  You 
are  not  one  whit  nearer  the  true  Church 
than  the  Puritans."  When  swords  were 
drawn  in  the  quarrel,  the  word  from 
Rome  to  the  English  Papists  was  to  make 
no  distinction  betvyeen  the  heresy  of 
Charles  and  that  of  his  foes.  Henrietta 
Maria,  having  learned  the  secret  of  Angli- 
canism, gave  up  Laud  and  Strafford  with- 
out a  pang,  and  it  was  with  no  immedica- 
ble anguish  that  she  saw  the  grave  close 
on  Charles.  The  Papist  pours  upon  the 
Anglican  the  concentrated  venom  of  sev- 
eral fine  essential  hatreds — the  hatred 
of  the  struggling  author  for  the  paid  and 
hatred  of  the 
beauty  of   the 


queen.  Panzani,  the  papal  emissary, 
opened  a  secret  negotiation  for  the  re- 
union of  the  Churches.  The  offer  of  a 
Cardinal's  hat  was  made  to  the  arch- 
bishop. Anglo-Catholicism  has  sug- 
gested the  same  hopes  and  inferences  in 
our  own  time.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that, 
when  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  his 


advance  with  a  spurn  of  contempt ;  and 
the  Anglican  who  has  become  a  Papist  is 
uncompromising  and  incisive  in  his 
popery.  Dr.  Newman  has  said  piercingly 
bitter  things  about  the  hybrid  entity 
virhich  he  once  lovingly  "imagined  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  which 
he  left  as  a  "  mere  national   institution," 
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and  which  he  finally  perceived  to  be  "the 
veriest  of  nonentities."* 

The  sum  total  extracted  by  the  Court 
from  the  pockets  of  Englishmen  during 
the  eleven  years  when  tlie  constitution 
was  in  abeyance,  was  not  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  and 
we  need  not  scruple  to  concede  to  Clar- 
endon that,  in  the  absence  of  war  and 
the  general  quickening  of  intelligence, 
the  country  enjoyed  material  prosperity. 
Nor  Can  we  dispute  Hume's  statement, 
that,  when  spread  over  so  many  years, 
the  number  of  mutilations,  whippings, 
and  gags  administered  to  the  Puritans, 
under  the  auspices  of  Laud  and  the  Star- 
Chamber,  was  not  extremely  great.  But 
all  the  more  on  these  accounts  ought  we 
to  admire  the  conduct  of  those  English 
patriots  who  fretted  under  the  yoke  of 
Charles.  Few  nobler  spectacles  are  pre- 
sented by  history  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  those  years  when,  from  the 
nobles  in  their  castles  to  the  yeomen  in 
their  cottages,  all  classes  were  agitated 
by  poignant  distress  at  the  thought  of 
law  insulted  and  Parliament  suppressed. 
There  is  more  of  the  secret  of  England's 
ordered  liberty  and  rooted  greatness  in 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
Hampden's  countrymen  looked  upon  his 
conduct  in  the  ship-money  case  than  in 
ten  such  fields  as  Agincourt  or  Cressy. 
At  the  Court,  though  there  must  have 
been  misgivings,  the  prevailing  mood 
was  one  of  cynical  complacency.  The 
witty  privy  councillor  "  would  ordinarily 
laugh,"  says  May,  "  when  the  words  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  were  named."  Those 
enamoured  of  political  servitude  were, 
however,  "  but  a  small  part  of  the  na- 
tion." The  great  majority,  including 
"  the  common  people  and  the  country 
freeholders,"  "  were  sensible  of  their 
birth-rights  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  "  would  rationally  argue  ' 
of  their  own  rights,  and  those  oppres- 
sions that  were  laid  upon  them."  i 
How  long  the  profound  and  practically 
universal  disaffection  might  have  smoul- 
dered without  insurrectionary  conflagra- 
tion, if  no  sprfrk  had  fallen  to  kindle 
it  from  without,  no  man  can  tell.  Laud, 
it  is  commonly  said,  committed  an  imbe- 
cile mistake  in  trying  to  force  his  Angli- 
canism on  the  Scotch.  But  Strafford  as 
well  as  Laud  thought  that  the  Scotch 
could  offer  no  formidable  resistance. 
The  Irish  deputy  said,  in  so  many  words, 

•  All  three  expressions  are  gleaned  from  one  page  of 
the  "Apologia." 


that  five  months  would  suffice  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  obedience.  In  England  the 
extent  and  fervour  of  sympathy  with  the 
Scotch  were  in  proportion  to  the  resent- 
ment felt  against  the  Court  on  account 
of  English  wrongs.  Charles  led  an 
army  towards  the  Scottish  border  in  1639, 
but  no  fighting  ensued,  and  a  pacification 
was  effected.  The  truce  was  short-lived. 
In  the  beginning  of  1640  he  resolved  to 
attempt  a  second  time  to  coerce  the  Scots 
by  force  of  arms,  and  called  a  Parliament 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  grant  him  sup- 
plies. It  met  in  April,  and  is  admitted 
to  have  been,  when  the  events  of  the 
preceding  years  are  taken  into  account, 
conspicuously  moderate  and  loyal.  But, 
though  not  refusing  money,  it  proposed 
to  inquire  into  grievances,  and  Charles 
dissolved  it. 

Having  relieved  himself  of  the  presence 
of  Parliament,  he  marched  to  encounter 
the  Scots,  who  had  this  time  crossed  the 
Tweed.  If  readers  would  understand  the 
state  of  affairs  which  fifteen  years  of  mis- 
government  had  produced  in  long-suffer- 
ing England,  they  have  but  to  realize  a 
few  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  levy  of 
Charles's  army  in  1640,  collected  by  Mr. 
J.  Bruce  in  his  careful  and  lucid  "  Notes 
on  the  Treaty  of  Ripon." 

The  people,  as  represented  by  the  yeo- 
men, farmers,  and  train-bands  who  came 
togelher  in  arms,  were  possessed  with 
two  ideas  which  agitated  them  almost  to 
frenzy  —  the  idea  that  money  ought  not 
to  be  illegally  raised,  and  the  idea  that 
England  was  being  betrayed  to  the  pope. 
Instead  of  shouting  for  the  king  and 
backing  the  constable,  Charles's  soldiers 
rent  open  prison-doors  and  set  free  those 
immured  for  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes. 
Bailiffs  attempting  to  raise  ship-money 
were  "grievously  beaten."  It  was  of  no 
use  to  distrain  —  people  would  not  make 
a  bid  for  the  goods  brought  to  the  ham- 
mer. The  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  col- 
lecting ship-money,  finds,  wherever  he 
comes,  that  the  constables  have  disap- 
peared, and  that  gates  are  "chained, 
locked,  and  barricaded."  Mutiny  per- 
vades the  troops,  and  the  officers  are  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  In  Norfolk,  there 
are  "murmurs,  discontents,  and  out- 
rages," and  the  recruits  "utterly  refuse 
to  be  disciplined."  At  Warminster,  the 
soldiers  get  hold  of  the  notion  that  their 
commander  is  a  Papist.  They  propose  to 
him  that  they  shall  all  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. He  declines  ;  in  that  case,  they  say, 
they  cannot  march  with  him  ;  and  so  they 
"  cashier  their  captain."     At  Farringdon, 
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the  men  murder  Lieutenant  Mohun, 
threaten  their  other  officers  with  death, 
and  put  them  all  to  flight.  At  another 
place  the  officers  require  to  kill  some  of 
the  men  in  self-defence.  At  Wellington 
Lieutenant  Lompton  Evers  does  not  go 
to  church.  The  troops  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  he  is  a  Papist,  and  murder  him 
"  with  circumstances  of  frightful  atroc- 
ity." An  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  four. 
Twenty  start  from  the  ranks  exclaiming 
that  they  all  d'ld  it.  Beating,  cashiering, 
murdering  their  officers,  opening  pris- 
ons, wasting  the  country,  incensed  to 
madness  against  Laud  and  the  pope, 
believing  that  the  Scots  are  their  brothers 
in  religion  and  in  hatred  of  despotism, 
this  promising  army  welters  on  towards 
York.  Of  only  one  officer  do  we  hear 
who  managed  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
his  men.  Young  Frank  Windebank,  son 
of  the  Secretary,  finding  himself  sus- 
pected of  popery,  and  in  danger  of  being 
murdered,  bent  to  circumstances,  read 
prayers  and  sang  psalms  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  and  backed  up  these  edify- 
ing exercises  with  a  drop  of  drink  and 
largesse  of  tobacco.  The  men  per- 
ceived that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
Frank's  theology,  and  while  less  shifty 
officers  trembled  for  their  lives,  he  be- 
came immensely  popular. 

In  the  midst  of  an  armed  mob,  greatly 
more  inclined  to  coalesce  with  the  Scots 
in  a  campaign  against  himself  and  his 
bishops  than  to  fight  on  his  behalf, 
Charles  could  not  but  perceive  at  York, 
in  the  summer  of  1640,  that  a  crisis  had 
arrived.  Strafford  was  at  his  side,  but  the 
earl,  who  had  recently,  after  long  beg- 
ging, obtained  his  title,  was  racked  with 
a  painful  malady,  and  found  the  occasion 
too  much  for  him.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence of  his  having  made  an  attempt  to 
kindle  the  martial  ardour  of  the  English, 
but  beyond  this  we  fail  to  discover  one 
spark  of  genius  or  of  inventive  states- 
manship in  the  proceedings  of  Strafford 
at  this  juncture.  He  evinced  as  complete 
an  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  England  as  Laud,  and  had  not  Laud's 
excuse  of  being  an  ecclesiastic,  and  of  not 
having  been  a  patriot.  Strafford  found 
that  the  king  had  really  no  party.  The  one 
rational  advice  that  reached  Charles  came 
from  the  archbishop.  It  was  to  hold  out 
the  hand  to  several  of  the  leading  patriots, 
and,  in  particular,  to  offer  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Essex.  To  such  an  offer 
the  earl,  ambitious  of  distinction,  "  seemed 
not  averse;"  and  if  Essex  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  rea- 
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sonable  concessions  made  to  the  popular 
party,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble that  the  spirit  of  the  troops  might 
have  been  successfully  appealed  to  on 
the  score  of  the  insult  to  England  which 
a  Scottish  invasion  seemed  to  involve. 
The  queen  approved  of  Laud's  project, 
and  wrote  to  the  king  in  its  favour.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  best  that  could  be  sug- 
gested in  the  desperate  circumstances  to 
which  Charles  was  reduced.  His  thor- 
ough incapacity  rendered  him  blind  even 
to  the  meaning  and  point  of  the  advice, 
and  he  made  to  the  queen  and  Laud  the 
pompously  imbecile  reply  that  he  had 
already  invited  Essex  "to  come  along 
with  the  forces  of  his  county."  They 
knew  that  as  well  as  he,  but  something 
more  than  the  invitation  addressed  to 
every  leading  man  in  England  was.  re- 
quired to  act  upon  the  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  earl.  Having  no  policy  of 
his  own,  Charles  yielded  to  the  represen- 
tations of  his  nobility  assembled  at  York, 
and  agreed  to  summon  Parliament.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  a  day  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  England,  the  Long 
Parliament  met. 

The  cardinal  fact  to  be  apprehended 
in  connection  v/ith  the  Long  Parliament 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting  is,  that  it  was 
substantially  unanimous,  and  represented 
a  substantially  unanimous  nation.  Lords 
and  Commons  pronounced  condemnation 
upon  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment to  which  England  had  been  sub- 
jected. Frightful  as  the  misgovernment 
had  been,  the  reverent  affection  with 
which  his  people  regarded  Charles  was 
not,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
speeches  of  the  leading  patriots  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  destroyed. 
It  was  not  in  hypocrisy,  it  was  in  simple 
subjugation  of  heart  and  intellect  (in  a 
manner  inconceivable  to  this  generation) 
by  the  illusive  spell  of  anointed  sover- 
eignty, that  Pym  spoke  of  Charles  as  "  a 
pious  and  virtuous  king,  who  loved  his 
people  and  was  a  great  lover  of  justice." 
If  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Pym 
thought  these  words  literally  true,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Commons  of  England  heard 
them  without  imputing  a  shadow  of  du- 
plicity to  the  speaker.  They  attest  for 
us  the  marvellous  potency  of  an  illusion 
which  not  only  assigned  to  the  king  a 
constitutional  incapacity  to  be  called  to 
account,  but  credited  him,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  with  divine  immunity 
from  wrong-doing.  Rudyard,  a  sturdy 
Puritan,  told  the  House  that  evil  coun- 
sellors had  not  "  suffered  his  Majesty  to 
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appear  unto  his  people  in  his  own  native  between  the  death  of  Felton  and  the 
goodness."  "  They  had  eclipsed  him  by  '  death  of  Archer  Charles's  tyrannical 
their     interpositions.      Although    gross,  \  power  had  increased. 


condensed  bodies  may  obscure  and  hin 
der  the  sun  from  shining  out,  yet  he  is 
still  the  same  in  his  own  splendour.  And 
when  those  bodies  are  removed,  all 
creatures  under  him  are  directed  by  his 
light  and  comforted  by  his  beams." 

Ought  we  to  admire,  or  at  least  to  re- 
spect, this  disposition  of  the  Commons 
as  the  childlike  simplicity  of  noble  na- 
tures ?  Hardly.  The  illusion  was,  after 
all,  a  lie,  and  few  lies  have  been  so  per- 
nicious. It  lured  Charles  to  his  doom  ; 
smiling  him  on  by  the  falsehood  that  he 
possessed  a  charmed  life.  It  threw  an 
element  of  perplexity  and  quasi-insin- 
cerity  into  the  speeches,  remonstrances, 
proclamations  of  the  Parliament,  every 
musket  fired  against  the  king  being  fired 
in  his  name  and  professedly  for  his  sake. 
One  cannot  help  entering  into  the  feel- 
ing of  Charles  when,  in  answer  to  a  Par- 
liamentary declaration,  punctiliously  re- 
spectful to  himself  and  fiercely  condem- 
natory of  all  he  did,  he  exclaimed,  "  We 
could  wish  that  our  own  immediate  ac- 
tions, which  we  avow,  and  our  own  hon- 
our, might  not  be  so  roughly  censured 
and  wounded,  under  that  common  style 
of  evi/  cou7icillors. ' ' 

The  first  object  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons at  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  to  strike  down  the  most  prom- 
inent councillors  or  instruments  of  the 
king.  Seven  of  the  Commons,  Pym  at 
their  head,  Hampden  bringing  up  the 
rear,  impeached  Strafford  of  high  treason 
before  the  Lords.  About  the  same  time 
Laud  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  arch- 
bishop's unpopularity  had  reached  a  cli- 
max, and  shortly  before  his  arrest  a  mob 
had  come  swarming  and  vociferating 
about  Lambeth,  with  supposed  intent  to 
sack  the  palace.  The  rioters  did  not 
effect  an  entrance,  and  in  fact  did  noth- 
ing more  thanjraise  a  noise.  In  making 
the  noise,  however,  they  used  a  drum. 
It  was  beaten  by  a  poor  creature  called 
Archer.  He  was  seized  and  tried  for 
high  treason.  The  beating  of  the  drum 
had,  it  seems,  technically  amounted  to 
this  crime  ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  imag- 
ine that  Archer  had  levied  war  against 
his  sovereign.  He  was,  however,  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  a  warrant  in  Charles's 
hand,  printed  by  Professor  Masson,  re- 
'•'mained  a  dead  letter,  he  was  first  put  to 
the  torture.     In   the   interval,  therefore, 


Strafford's  friends  and  his  own  judg- 
I  ment  warned  him  that  he  ought  to  avoid 
j  London,  but  Charles  told  him  to  come. 
!  Henrietta  Maria  disliked  him,  and  he  was 
too  strong  a  man  to  be  quite  after 
Charles's  heart.  There  were  sycophant 
bishops  enough  at  hand  to  supply  the 
king  with  casuistical  reasons  for  break- 
ing his  promise  and  abandoning  his  de- 
voted servant  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  Juxon,  the  creature  of  Laud,  acting 
doubtless  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
patron,  told  him  that  he  was  bound  by 
his  word.  Charles  felt  that  to  sacrifice 
the  earl  was  a  black  and  cowardly  sin, 
and  he  was  ever  after  haunted  with  re- 
morse for  it.  Strafford  went  to  the 
block ;  Laud's  ecclesiastical  policy  was 
reversed  ;  Windebank  and  Finch  fled 
the  kingdom  ;  the  Courts  of  Star-Cham- 
ber, High-Commission,  and  of  the  North 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  sudden  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  obviated  by  a  bill 
forbidding  the  step,  except  with  its  own 
consent.  The  nightmare  rose  from  Eng- 
land's heart,  and  the  nation  breathed 
freely.  Such  may  be  considered  the 
position  of  affairs  when  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  in  the  summer  of    1641. 

The  brightness  passed  away  with  the 
noontide  of  the  year.  When  the  Houses 
met  again  in  autumn  the  unanimity  which 
had  reigned  at  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  disappeared  forever. 
Causes  of  alarm  and  foreboding  had 
startled  the  leaders  of  the  patriot  party. 
Laud  was  in  the  Tower,  and  Strafford  in 
the  grave,  but  Charles  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria.  It 
became  indubitable,  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  great  minister,  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  new  reticulation  of  intrigue. 
After  adjourning  Parliament,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Scotland,  Hampden  and  one  or  two 
other  trusty  and  sagacious  patriots  accom- 
panying him  ;  and  the  dark  plottings  in 
which  he  there  engaged  with  Montrose, 
of  which  the  aim  seemed  to  be  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  military  force, 
were  not  calculated  to  promote  confi- 
dence. In  his  absence,  discoveries  had 
been  made  among  the  papers  which  Sec- 
retary Windebank  left  behind  him  when 
he  fled,  by  which  Henrietta  and  Charles 
were  implicated  in  dark  schemes  for 
bringing  a  foreign  army  into  the  island. 
The  Irish  rebellion  had  broken  out,  agi- 
tating men's  minds  with  its  inexpressible 
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horrors  ;  and  the  rel^els  declared  them- 
selves to  be  the  queen's  soldiers  and 
loyal  to  the  king. 

'The  fears  of  the  patriots  were  increased 
by  their  perceiving  that  an  undiscerning 
public  had   already  forgotten   Thorough. 
Charles   had   been  welcomed    back  from 
Scotland    with    effusion,    and   feasted  in 
Guildhall.     Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  lead- 
ing  patriots    apprehended  a  strong  reac- 
tion, and  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  patriot  minis- 
try  should    be   at   the    helm    of    affairs. 
This  was  the  object  of  the  Great  Remon- 
strance.    But    the   Commons,   instead  of 
being    united    in    presenting    it   to   the 
Crown,  as  they  had  been  united  against 
Strafford,  were  divided  into  two  fiercely 
hostile  parties,  in  numbers  not  very  un- 
equal.    The   Remonstrants  carried  their 
measure,  but  it  was  by  the  narrow  major- 
ity of  eleven.     The  document  which  they 
presented  to  Charles  is  an  eloquent  sum- 
mary of  the  oppressions  and  calamities  of 
the    fifteen    years   of    maladministration ! 
which    preceded     the    impeachment    of  i 
Strafford,  with  a  representation  that  the  '■ 
pernicious  system   must  not  only  be  put  | 
an  end  to,  but  replaced  by  entirely  differ- 
ent counsels.     Had  Charles    received  it! 
with   meekness,  referred,  in  proof  of  his' 
sincerity,  to   the  death  of  Strafford  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Laud,  and  appealed  , 
to  the    representatives   of  the   people  to ' 
trust  him,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  I 
in  a  few  weeks  he  would  have  possessed  ' 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  what  words,  then,  shall  we  measure  j 
the   folly  of    Charles  when  we    say  that  j 
his    practical  answer  to    the  Great    Re- 
monstrance   was    an    attempt   to   effect , 
in    person    the    arrest  of     Pym,   Hamp- 
den,  and    three    other    leading    patriots,  \ 
on    a    charge    of    high    treason  ?     Lord  j 
Macaulay   holds    that  the   criminality  of  i 
this    famous  proceeding   was   great,  but ! 
that  it  was  not  particularly  foolish.     The  ' 
ordinary  opinion  has  been  that  the  crimi-j 
nality  was   less  than  the   folly  ;  and  this  ; 
opinion  seems  to  be  correct.     Those  men  ,' 
had  opposed  Charles  since   his  accession  i 
to  the  throne.     He  looked  on  them  as  the  I 
murderers    of     Strafford.      He    believed  | 
them  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason.    He 
expressly  said  in  the  House  that,  in  con- 
nection   with   a   charge   of    treason,    all  ^ 
privilege  was  suspended.     Where,  in  this,  j 
do  we  detect  atrocious  criminality  ?     The 
immeasurable    folly    of    the    attempt    is 
proved  by  the  consideration  that,  what- , 
ever    had    been     the    immediate    issue, 
Charles  could  not  possibly  have  reaped 
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from  it  anything  but  calamity.  The  trea- 
son of  which  he  accused  the  five  mem- 
bers was  connivance  at  the  Scotch  inva- 
sion of  England.  But  in  the  Remon- 
strance the  warmest  approval  is  expressed 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Scotch  ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  relentings  of  the 
popular  heart  towards  Charles,  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people  felt  that  the 
advance  of  the  Scottish  army  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  deliverance 
of  England.  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if 
he  had  succeeded  in  dragging  five  of  the 
boldest  and  best-esteemed  patriots  from 
the  House,  or  if,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  their  blood  had  been  shed  by  the 
ruffians  who  attended  him  to  its  door,  the 
severed  parties  would  have  rushed  to- 
gether, like  elements  chemically  com- 
bined by  an  electric  spark,  and  presented 
a  front  of  uncompromising  opposition  .'' 
The  Scottish  army  was  still  in  England  ; 
and  if  Charles  had  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt on  the  five  members,  it  would, 
within  ten  days,  have  been  marching  on 
London,  amid  the  acclamations  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Charles's  failure  ruined  him  ; 
but  it  ruined  him  slowly,  by  opening  the 
way  to  other  blunders  and  mishaps  ;  had 
he  succeeded,  his  ruin  would  have  been 
sudden  as  well  as  complete. 

His  bran-new  London  popularity  van- 
ished in  a  moment.  Thousands  of  swords 
were  immediately  drawn  in  defence  of 
the  Parliament.  From  Buckinghamshire 
4,000  riders  poured  in  to  protect  their 
beloved  Hampden  ;  and  the  Commons, 
who  sat  for  some  days  after  the  attempt 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House  in  the 
city,  returned  to  Westminster  amid  the 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  Londoners. 

Seeing  these  things,  Charles  retired  to 
Hampton  Court,  telling  the  Parliament, 
who  adjured  him  to  return,  that  he  did 
not  consider  his  person  safe  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Westminster.  Thence  he  took  the 
road  for  Canterbury,  and  so  on  to  Dover, 
with  Henrietta  Maria,  who,  under  show 
of  accompanying  the  Princess  Mary  to 
her  affianced  husband,  William,  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  sailed  for  Holland. 
Charles  doubtless  felt  that  the  queen's 
life  was  in  danger  on  account  of  her 
intrigues.  She  carried  with  her  the 
crown-jewels  of  England,  which  were 
pawned  to  buy  arms. 

Up  to  the  day  when  Charles  attempted 
to  arrest  the  five  members,  the  patriot 
party  had  confined  itself  to  the  demand 
that  the  king  should  prove  h\s  i^x  ani/no 
adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  by  taking  into 
his    councils   such    men   as    the   nation 
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could  trust.  When  he  showed  his  hand 
by  striking  a  direct  blow  at  the  life  of 
the  leading  patriots,  tliey  named  a  new 
condition  of  reconciliation  as  essential,  — 
that  he  should  put  the  militia  under  com- 
mand of  Parliament  by  accepting  a  list 
of  lord-lieutenants  of  counties  framed 
by  the  Houses.  Their  general  scheme 
of  settlement  they  embodied  in  nineteen 
propositions.  In  June,  1642,  these  were 
presented  to  Charles,  and  decisively  re- 
jected. In  July  the  royal  standard  was 
unfurled  at  Nottingham. 

The  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
nineteen  propositions  would  have  been 
to  transform  the  regal  authority  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors  into  that  now 
possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  England. 
Charles  declared  that,  if  he  accepted  the 
propositions,  he  would  be  a  king  only  in 
name.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  think 
so  ;  it  was  pardonable  that  he  should 
consider  such  a  surrender  to  be  humili- 
ating. Constitutional  sovereignty  of  our 
modern  type  had  not  at  that  time  been 
seen  in  the  world.  William  III.  chafed 
so  furiously  under  the  attempt  of  Parlia- 
ment to  dictate  his  policy,  that  he  told 
Somers  he  would  rather  abdicate  than 
bear  the  intolerable  yoke.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  English  nation  groped 
blindly  and  instinctively  after  constitu- 
tional sovereignty  ;  but  the  thing  could 
be  realized  only  through  a  gradual  proc- 
ess of  evolution  occupying  centuries. 
The  process  was  incomplete  even  in  the 
days  of  George  III.;  for  that  monarch 
fretted  himself  mad  in  his  long  endeav- 
our to  combine  an  element  of  personal 
autocracy  with  representative  kingship. 
Logically  and  formally  it  has  not  been 
developed  at  tliis  hour ;  for  the  sover- 
eign of  Great  Britain  swears  in  the  cor- 
onation oath  to  obey  not  Parliament,  but 
God  ;  and  the  royal  veto  is  still  theoreti- 
cally valid  against  Acts  sanctioned  by 
Lords  and  Commons.  The  thing  has 
been  perfectly  realized,  not  as  a  logical 
theorem,  but  as  a  fact,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  And  it  has  been  found 
that  a  representative  sovereign  is  not  by 
any  means  a  sovereign  only  in  name.  In 
the  affection  of  a  nation,  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  hallowed  by  rev- 
erent associations,  there  is  real  power. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  .that  the  representative 
sovereign  lacks  either  distinctive  func- 
tions or  princely  honour.  To  discern 
what  the  will  of  the  nation  is,  and  to 
give  effect  to  it  with  rigorous  suppression 
of  all  personal  bias,  is  no  easy  task  ;  and 
may  we  not  add  that  a  monarch  to  whom 


a  great  people  has  "  lent  its  terror,"  and 
whom  it  has  "dressed  in  its  love,"  occu- 
pies a  position  of  as  high  honour  as  is 
good  for  mortal  ? 

It  is  a  deep  saying  of  Tennyson's,  that 

All  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal-dawn  of  thunder-peals 
Whenever  thought  hath  wedded  fact. 

But  still  more  terrible  is  the  truth  that 
there  have  been  ages  when  the  wedding 
of  thought  and  fact,  attempted  before  the 
destined  years  had  run,  proved  impos- 
sible, and  generations  of  brave  and  "true 
men  wrestled  to  the  death  with  insoluble 
problems.  In  such  ages  ideas  which,  if 
they  had  been  clearly' apprehended  and 
resolutely  accepted,  would  have  brought 
reconciliation  and  prosperity  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  loom  or  gleam  here  and 
there  in  the  social  atmosphere  but  never 
attain  to  steady  shining  ;  as  white  sun- 
light may  be  seen  breaking  out  here  and 
there  in  bursts  of  splendour  through 
misty  clouds  in  mountain  scenery,  but 
never  dissipating  the  storm-twilight  and 
unveiling  the  day.  The  ideas  which  thus 
loomed  and  gleamed  in  tlie  storm  of  the 
Puritan  revolution  were  those  of  repre- 
sentative sovereignty  and  of  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom  ;  the  clouds  and 
darkness  with  which  they  strove  were 
the  illusion  of  divine-right  kingship  and 
the  still  more  maddening  illusions  of 
conscientious  intolerance.  It  was  not 
Charles  alone  who  believed  in  the  mystic 
and  inviolable  rights  of  an  anointed  king. 
The  very  soldiers  who  fought  against 
him  believed  in  them,  and  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  intensely  Puritan  and 
patriotic,  went  to  death  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
did  not  accord  those  rights  what  they 
considered  a  due  recognition.  The  con- 
scientious intolerance  of  the  time  ob- 
scured for  all  but  a  select  company  of  the 
"highest-mounted  minds,"  —  and  even  to 
these  the  "  distant  morning "  shot  but 
wavering  and  partial  rays  — the  ideas  of 
intellectual  and  religious  toleration.  Be- 
lieving that  God  punished  with  eternal 
pain  all  who  deviated  from  some  one 
scheme  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
the  men  of  that  generation  naturally  con- 
cluded, in  honour  to  God,  that  it  must  be 
from  insincerity,  from  malignant  wicked- 
ness, that  such  deviation  arose.  Having 
rebelled  against  an  infallible  Church, 
Protestants  turned  to  an  infallible  Book, 
and  persuaded  themselves  with  an  agony 
of  intense  belief  that  there  could  be  no 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as   to  the 
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meanino^  of  this  Book.  If  God  punished 
men  eternally  for  finding  in  it  any  sense 
but  one,  would  it  not  be  damnable  sin  in 
them  to  tolerate  the  finding  in  it  of  an- 
other ?  It  is  pathetically  instructive  to 
note  that  Charles  could  not  believe  the 
Covenanters  sincere  about  religion,  and 
that  Bailiie  and  his  brethren  were  con- 
vinced it  was  not  really  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  Charles  to  stand  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Both  the  king  and 
his  opponents  were,  of  course,  as  sincere 
in  their  religious  convictions  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  be.  So  much  more  easy 
is  it  for  man  to  be  zealous  for  God  than 
to  be  just  to  his  brother  and  himself. 

We  cannot  enter  into  debate  with  Lord 
Macaulay  when  he  says  that  Charles  was 
not  conscientious  in  his  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  Anglican  Church.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  king's  personality  more 
substantial  than  his  conscientious  de- 
votion to  his  Church.  If  he  was  not  sin- 
cere in  that,  he  eludes  us  as  a  shadow. 
Lord  Macaulay  forgot  that  there  is  such 
an  art  as  casuistry,  and  that  its  purpose 
is  to  neutralize  the  scruples  of  sincere 
consciences  by  a  series  of  ingenious  ar- 
tifices. Charles  was  as  inconsistent  as 
Lord  Macaulay  says  he  was.  He  estab- 
lished Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  ;  for 
a  certain  price,  in  the  form  of  military 
assistance,  he  would  have  established 
popery  in  Ireland  ;  he  assented  to  the 
provisional  establishment  of  Presbyteri- 
anism in  England.  Could  he,  then,  asks 
the  sharp  and  logical  essayist,  have  any 
conscientious  objections  to  set  aside  An- 
glicanism in  England  ?  The  answer  is 
that  the  very  office  of  the  casuist  is  to 
find  minute  distinctions  between  cases 
which  seem  to  be  in  principle  identical, 
and  thus  to  reconcile  conscience  to  the 
one  while  not  reconciling  it  to  the  other. 
It  may  seem  incredible  that  Charles 
should  succeed  in  lulling  his  conscience 
asleep  by  the  most  trivial  sophistries  ; 
but  that  it  was  an  object  dearer  than  life 
with  him  to  quiet  his  conscience  points 
to  the  essential  and  differentiating  fact 
in  his  moral  constitution.  He  protected 
his  conscience  by  elaborate  entrench- 
ments of  school-girl  fibs.  His  letters  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  possessed  his  en- 
tire confidence,  have  a  curious  interest 
for  those  who,  like  Bishop  Butler,  love 
to  analyze  the  subtleties  and  follow  the 
windings  of  human  motive.  He  parades 
his  evasions  before  his  wife  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  be  praised  for  his  ingenuity. 
I  "  call "  them  a  Parliament,  you  per- 
ceive, but  I  do  not  "  acknowledge  "  them 


to  be  such  !     "  Though  I  have  stretched 
my  wits  to   persuade  them    to  accept   of 
my  personal  treaty,  yet  examine  my  words 
well  and  thou  wilt  find  that   I  have    not 
engaged  myself  in  anything  against  my 
grounds."     "  It  is  true  that  it  may    be  I 
give  them  leave  to  hope  for  more   than  I 
intended."     It  was,  perhaps,  the  bitterest 
drop  in  poor   Charles's  cup  that    Henri- 
etta   Maria     treated     his    conscientious 
scruples  with  contempt.     His  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  from  the  Scotch  camp  in 
1646,  which   have  recently  come  to  light, 
and  have  been  edited  with  shrewd  com- 
mentary, by  Mr.  John   Bruce,  depict  him 
at  perhaps  the  saddest  point  in  his  whole 
sad  history.      He  loves   the  queen   with 
all  his  heart;  yet  she    has    no  patience 
with  him,  no  mercy  for  him.     She  mocks 
at  his  zeal  "  in  the  affair  of  the  bishops." 
After    enormous     pressure,    and     with- 
out any  concession  in  return,  he  had  con- 
sented to  the   establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism  in    England    for  three   years. 
Henrietta,  caring  only  that  no   such   ces- 
sion of  the  military  power  of   the  king- 
dom should  be  made  as  would  prejudice 
his  son,  vehemently   but  quite   wrongly 
believed  that,  if  he  threw  up  the   Church 
altogether,  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  militia.     So    she    pricked    into   him 
thus  :     ''  Permettes     moy  "  —  her     impa- 
tient, misspelled  French  is  better  than 
an  English   translation  —  "  de  votes  dire, 
qite  je  crois,  si  je  me  pouvois   dispenser 
d^nne  chose  qi^e  je  croiois  co7itre  ma  con- 
science  pour  3  ans^  et  pour  rien,  firois 
plus    loin  pour  sauver  77ion    royaumey 
With  exquisite  feminine  cruelty  she  tells 
him  that  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  that  if  he  had  listened  to 
her,  he  would   have  been    in  a  different 
position.     "  y'oserais  dire    que    si  vous 
eussies   suivi  nos  avis,  que  vos  affaires 
seroient  dans   un   autre    estat  quHls   ne 
sontP     This    was    too  bad,  for    Charles 
could  rejoin  that  it  was  to   save  her  life 
that    he    sacrificed     Strafford.     But    he 
never  blamed  her.     He  pleaded  with  her 
like  a    broken-hearted    lover,    imploring 
her  not  to  drive  him  from  his  last  earthly 
asylum  —  her  approbation.     He  explicitly 
did  her  bidding  in  the  matter  of  the  mili- 
tia.    The  Commons  of   course  stood  fast 
on  that  point,  for  to  do  otherwise  would 
have  been  to  put  a  knife    into   Charles's 
hand  with  the  moral  certainty  that  in  the 
event  of   a   strong  revulsion  of   popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  it  would   be  used  to 
cut  their  own    throats.     He    wrote   upon 
one  of  the  queen's  letters,  "  The  reason 
why  the  Parliament  answer  went  not ;  " 
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and  when  the  answer,  with  the  expected 
surrender  of  the  militia,  came  not,  he 
was   declared  a  prisoner. 

A  touching  phase  of  the  casuistical 
reasoning  wherewith  Charles  sheltered 
his  conscience  is  revealed  in  his  self- 
communings  on  the  death  of  Strafford, 
as  poured  into  the  ear  of  his  wife.  It 
was  his  fixed  idea  that  God  was  angry 
with  him  for  sacrificing  the  earl,  and 
that,  if  he  sinned  again  in  the  matter  of 
the  Church,  there  could  be  no  pardon  for 
him.  "  I  must  confess,"  he  writes, 
"  that  heretofore  I  have  for  public  respects 
(yet  I  believe  if  thy  personal  safety  had 
not  been  at  stake  I  might  have  hazarded 
the  rest)  yielded  unto  those  things  that 
were  no  less  against  my  conscience  than 
this,  for  which  I  have  been  so  deservedly 
punished,  that  a  relapse  now  would  be 
insufferable,  and  I  am  most  confident 
that  God  has  so  favoured  my  hearty 
(though  weak)  repentance,  that  He  will 
be  glorified  either  by  relieving  me  out  of 
these  distresses  (which  I  may  humbly  hope 
for,  though  not  presume  upon),  or  in  my 
gallant  sufferings  for  so  good  a  cause, 
which  to  eschew  by  any  mean  submis- 
sion cannot  but  draw  God's  further  jus- 
tice upon  me,  both  in  this  and  the  next 
world."  These  may  be  the  words  of  a 
weak  and  a  superstitious,  but  they  are 
those  of  a  sincerely  religious  man. 
Charles's  casuistical  ingenuity  might  have 
reconciled  him  to  large  concessions  of 
a  nature  unfavourable  to  the  Church  ; 
but  death  was  easier  for  him  than  its  un- 
reserved abandonment.  And  let  it  be 
deliberately  said,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  a  necessity  of  life  for  Charles 
to  preserve  the  citadel  of  his  soul  invio- 
late, reveals  a  moral  quality  which  places 
him  in  a  different  class  from  certain  his- 
torical personages  who,  in  intellectual 
strength,  were  immeasurably  his  supe- 
riors. He  never,  like  Napoleon  the 
First,  in  his  period  of  spiritual  decadence, 
or  like  Frederick  of  Prussia  all  through, 
took  evil  into  his  service,  and  resolved 
to  succeed  at  whatever  moral  cost. 
Charles  died  clinging  to  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,  and  this  separates  him 
spiritually  by  the  deepest  of  all  chasms 
from  the  men  whose  god  is  success. 

Casuistry  can  do  much,  but  it  can 
neither  fight  battles  nor  beguile  nations 
out  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  diaries  was 
a  bad  soldier.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
limit  to  his  practical  incapacity.  He 
missed  the  mark  at  every  critical  junc- 
ture. When  decision  and  promptitude 
were   required,  as  in  his  early    advance 
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upon  London  and  again  after  the  capture 
of   Bristol,  he  was   lagging  and  dilatory; 
j  when  defeat  was  sure  to  be  fatal,    as  at 
;  Naseby,  he  was  precipitate.     Experience 
could  not  teach  him.     When    one  instru- 
I  naent  was  broken  he  took    up    another, 
!  without   any  stringency  of    requirement 
j  that  the  second  should  be  better  than  the 
j  first.     The  English  cavaliers  are  beaten  ; 
;  perhaps  the    Irish  Papists    will  pull    us 
j  through  :    that  hope  vanishes  ;    but  the 
j  English  Presbyterians  are    rising  in  our 
behalf:    they   are  put    down,    but    here 
come    Hamilton    and   his  Scots,  and  all 
may  still  be  well.     Sanguine  yet  not  sure, 
I  ever  learning    but  never  coming   to  the 
knowledge  either  of  the  truth  of   facts  or 
the    principles  of    action,    Charles    was 
made  for  failure.     His  patient  persever- 
ance in  blundering,  his  perpetual  activity 
without  progress,  were    deeper  signs    of 
practical   incapacity,  and    infinitely  more 
productive   of    calamity   to  himself   and 
others,    than    mere    indolence  or    impa- 
tience would  have  been. 

There  is  immense  beneficence  in  a 
clear,  bold  word,  yea  or  nay.  Could 
Charles  have  done  as  Count  Chambord 
did  last  year  —  said,  once  for  all,  that  he 
would  reign  as  a  divinely  appointed  au- 
tocrat or  not  at  all — he  would  have 
saved  himself  years  of  misery  and  his 
country  rivers  of  blood.  But  never  in 
his  life  was  he  anything  except  by  halves, 
and  to  no  party  did  he  ever  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.  He  could  neither 
serve  God  nor  fee  the  devil  ;  and  all  men 
were  disappointed  in  him.  Lilly,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  gossip  of  both 
camps,  says  that  even  the  Cavaliers  only 
half  trusted  him,  and  did  not  dare  to  real- 
ize the  thought  of  his  being  completely 
victorious.  Again  and  again  he  had 
excellent  cards  in  hand,  but  he  never 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  play  them 
rationally.  It  was  a  sound  scheme  "to 
work  the  Scots  to  his  design"  in  1646; 
i  but  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to 
agree  with  the  Scots,  and  Charles  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  that.  When  the 
Scots  marched  out  of  England,  having 
found  it  impossible  to  take  him  with 
them  as  a  friend,  and  not  choosing  to 
take  him  as  a  prisoner,  he  still  had  good 
cards  if  he  would  have  adopted  the  tone 
of  the  Independents,  avowed  himself  the 
champion  of  toleration,  and  made  terms 
with  the  army.  But  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
found  that  he  was  trifling  with  them. 
Charles  had  been  bred  in  an  element  of 
intrigue,  and  was  an  intriguer  all  his  life  ; 
yet  lie  could  no  more  keep  a  secret  than 
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a  net  can  hold  water.  It  looks  like  in- 
sanity to  have  put  into  black  and  white 
and  committed  to  a  messenger  a  state- 
ment that  he  intended  to  hang  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  at  a  convenient  season  ;  but 
it  was  scarcely  more  foolhardy  in  Ciiarl^s 
to  speak  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  as  he  is 
said  to  have  spoken  in  the  leiter  inter- 
cepted in  the  Holborn  Tavern,  than  it 
was  to  speak  of  Argyle  and  the  other 
Scotch  leaders  as  it  is  absolutely  certain 
he  spoke  of  them  in  letters  despatched 
by  him  from  the  Scotch  camp.  Charles 
never  perceived  that,  if  he  was  to  have 
the  services  of  any  party,  he  must  adopt, 
honestly  or  dishonestly,  th;'.t  party's  side. 
No  man  but  he  could  have  imagined  that 
it  was  possible  to  bring  the  Scots  under 
Lesley  and  the  Parliament  to  mutual  ex- 
termination, or  again,  the  Parliamentary 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  to 
mutual  extermination,  by  shilly-shallying 
between  the  two,  his  own  conscience 
being  kept  quiet,  and  both  parties  being 
hoodwinked,  by  preternatural  subtlety 
in  the  art  of  diplomatic  evasion.  Even 
Clarendon  found  that  Charles  was  with 
him  only  by  halves,  and  emits  a  lament- 
able wail  on  the  king's  plots  within  plots. 
It  has  often  been  pleaded  in  favour  of 
Charles  that  he  tried  hard  to  make  terms 
for  his  friends  ;  but  the  grievous  fact  is 
that  he  displayed  little  depth  of  feeling  on 
behalf  of  the  brave  and  devoted  men  who 
lost  life  or  fortune  for  his  sake.  "  He 
was  seldom,"  says  Lilly,  "  in  the  times 
of  war,  seen  to  be  sorrowful  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  people  or  soldiers,  or  indeed 
anything  else."  A  chill-blooded  man,  of 
low  though  tough  vitality  and  lethargic 
feelmgs,  he  was  capable  of  much  languid 
wretchedness  but  not  of  acute  suffering. 
The  state  of  his  body  after  death  showed 
that  the  organs  had  not  been  wasted  or 
worn  ;  it  was  physically  probable  that  he 
would  have  lived  long  ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  even 
of  a  battle  ever  cost  him  a  night's  sleep. 
Though  he  was  a  bad  disciplinarian,  and 
the  riot  in  his  camp  and  the  rapine  of 
his  soldiers  did  him  infinite  harm,  he 
could  not  do  a  daringly  generous  tiling 
to  the  most  willing  of  friends.  Might  he 
not,  for  example,  have  spared  the  life  of 
poor  young  Colonel  Windebank,  even 
although  a  court-martial  had  consigned 
him  to  death  ?  Colonel  Windebank  held 
Bletchington  House  for  the  king.  The 
place  was  strong  and  well-manned  ;  but 
the  colonel  had  lately  been  married,  and 
his  young  wife   and   a  bevy  of  her  lady 
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friends  were  with  him  ;  and  Cromwell, 
who,  with  his  Ironsides,  had  been  shat- 
tering every  force  that  looked  him  in  the 
face,  came  fiercely  demanding  surrender. 
Cromwell  had  not  a  breacliing-gun,  not 
even  foot-soldiers,  only  a  "  few  dragoons," 
and  as  he  was  a  cavalry  officer,  besieg- 
ing was,  he  said,  "  not  his  business,"  but 
the  name  of   him  already    (April,     1645) 

I  made  both  the  ears  of  every  one  of  the 
king's  people  hearing  it  to  tingle.  Ago- 
nized by  the  thought  of  what  might  over- 
take his  bride  and  the  other  ladies  in  the 
event  of  a  storm,  Windebank  lost  his 
head  and  took  down  the  royal  standard. 
The  court-martial  was  bound  to  condemn 
him  to  die  ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
inexpressibly  touching,  and  were  not 
likely  to  recur;  Charles  might  surely 
have  granted  himself  the  luxury  of  remit- 
ting the  sentence.  He  made  no  sign,  and 
the  poor  young  colonel  had  to  bid  his 
wife  adieu  and  take  the  death-shot  to  his 
breast.  "  Never  was  so  cold  a  heart !  " 
The  words  are  spoken  of  Charles  by  Mr. 
Browning's  Strafford  ;  and  well  spo'kerJHi 
It  is  important  to  discern  the  ex^|l 
reason  why  Charles  died,  as  there  has 
been  much  mistaken  writing  upon  the 
subject.  Hallam  and  Macaulay  argue  that 
neither  by  national  nor  by  municipal  law 
could  he  be  put  to  death  ;  but  neither 
Hallam  nor  Macaulay  precisely  considers 
for  what  or  by  whom  he  was  slain.  It 
was  not  the  Long  Parliament  that  brought 
him  to  trial.  The  Commons  of  England 
were  faithful  to  their  professions  of  hold- 
ing the  king  incapable  of  wrong.  The 
Parliamentary  majority  was  cut  down  by 
military  force  into  a  minority,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  it  a  possible  in- 
strument to  take  the  king's  life.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  in 
justice  to  those  who  ^/i/ bring  Charles  to 
the  block,  that  he  was  not  even  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  accusation  for  his 
share  in  the  first  war.  At  HanT]Dtoa 
Court,  many  months  after  his  last  fortress 
had  been  surrendered,  he  was  treated 
with  lenity  and  consideration.  It  was 
because  he  plotted   war  within  the  walls 

j  of  gentle  and  honourable  imprisonment, 
because  he  called  an  invading  army  into 
England,  that  he  was  adjudged  to  die. 
The  men  who  tried  him  tore  the  figment 
of  his  personal  irresponsibility  to  shreds. 
"  The  kihg  can  do  no  wrong  !  This  man, 
king  or  no  king,  was  conquered  in  battle. 
In  the  dark,  in  easy  confinement,  he  felt 
for  a  dagger,  and   came  behind   England 

j  and.  did'his  best  to  stab  her  to  the  heart. 
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For  this  he  deserves  to  die;  and  if  Par- 
liament cannot  say  so,  we  can  and  do." 
Such  was  their  plea. 

Charles  possessed  some  talents.  He 
had  a  true  taste  in  art.  His  gallery  of 
pictures  was  rich  in  the  productions  of 
Titian,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  and  Velas- 
quez. Every  one  who  engaged  with  him 
in  discussion  was  struck  with  his  power 
of  following  the  clue  through  labyrin- 
tliine  mazes  of  argument.  His  most  re- 
markable faculty,  however,  was  that  of 
detecting,  by  some  curious  instinctive 
sympathy,  the  kind  of  men  whom  he 
could  make  his  own — men  of  splendid 
parts,  but  with  a  certain  moral  flaw  or 
sickliness  in  them.  This  last  was  the 
nidus,  as  the  naturalists  say,  which  pre- 
pared them  for  Charles's  fascination  ; 
and  once  he  had  exercised  it  upon  them, 
he  bound  them  to  him,  by  indissoluble 
ties.  It  would  have  been  a  priceless 
talent  if  he  could  have  stood  by  the  men 
he  got  and  had  known  how  to  use  them  ; 
but  he  did  not. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  to  the 
last,  he  continued  plotting  and  blunder- 
ing. He  was  conducted,  in  the  close  of 
1648,  by  Colonel  Harrison,  from  Hurst 
Castle,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
London.  The  route  lay  by  Bagshot, 
where  he  formerly  had  "a-  little  park," 
and  where  now  lived  Lord  and  Lady  New- 
burgh,  vehement  Royalists.  His  lordship 
possessed  the  fleetest  horse  in  England, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Charles,  as  he 
rode  through  the  glades  of  the  forest, 
should  complain  of  his  horse  and  should 
be  remounted  on  Lord  Newburgh's.  The 
king  was  then  to  give  his  escort  the  slip, 
and  availing  himself  of  his  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  wood,  to  make  his  way  to  an 
appointed  rendezvous,  where  other  swift 
horses  were  to  be  in  attendance.  The 
scheme,  as  Charles  was  concerned  in  it, 
got  wind,  and  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  he  had  been  long  grumbling  about 
the  discomfort  of  his  seat  and  was  urgent 
for  a  new  mount,  the  fleetest  horse  in 
England  was  found  to  be  lame  in  stall. 
He  thought  it  useless  to  try  another,  as 
he  rode  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  picked 
men,  well  horsed,  every  man,  soldier  and 
officer,  "  having  a  pistol  ready  spanned 
in  one  hand."  He  was  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  feared 
assassination,  and  lectured  Harrison  upon 
the  odiousness  of  the  crime.  Harrison 
told  him  he  might  keep  his  mind  easy  on 
that  point  ;  what  was  in  store  for  him, 
''would  be  very  public  and  in  a  way  of 
justice  to  which  the  world  should  be  v/it- 
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ness."     His    Majesty   could    not  see  it  ; 
now,  as  always,  he  missed  the  mark. 

Whatever  his  failings  or  his  faults,  he 
had  not  "sinned  against  light;"  at  low- 
est he  had  not  taken  darkness  for  light, 
and  said  to  evil,  ''  Be  thou  my  good." 
Therefore  it  was  with  placid  dignity  that 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
FAR   FROM  THE   MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

DOUBTS  ARISE  :    DOUBTS  VANISH. 

Bathsheba  underwent  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  husband's  absence  from 
hours  to  days  with  a  slight  feeling  of 
surprise,  and  a  slight  feeling  of  relief  ; 
yet  neither  sensation  rose  at  any  time 
far  above  the  level  commonly  designated 
as  indifference.  She  belonged  to  him: 
the  certainties  of  that  position  were  so 
well  defined,  and  the  reasonable  jDroba- 
bilities  of  its  issue  so  bounded,  that  she 
could  not  speculate  on  contingencies. 
Taking  no  further  interest  in  herself  as  a 
splendid  woman,  she  acquired  the  indif- 
ferent feelings  of  an  outsider  in  contem- 
plating her  probable  fate  as  an  interest- 
ing wretch  ;  for  Bathsheba  drew  herself 
and  her  future  in  colours  that  no  reality 
could  exceed  for  darkness.  Her  original 
vigorous  pride  of  youth  had  sickened, 
and  with  it  had  declined  all  her  anxieties 
about  coming  years,  since  anxiety  recog- 
nizes a  better  and  a  worse  alternative, 
and  Bathsheba  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  alternatives  on  any  noteworthy  scale 
had  ceased  for  her.  Soon,  or  Tater  — 
and  that  not  very  late — her  husband 
would  be  home  again.  And  then  the 
days  of  their  tenancy  of  the  Upper  Farm 
would  be  numbered.  There  had  origi- 
nally been  shown  by  tlie  agent  to  the  es- 
tate some  distrust  of  B.ithsheba's  tenure 
as  James  Everdene's  successor,  on  the 
score  of  her  sex,  and  her  youth,  and  her 
beauty;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  her 
uncle's  will,  his  own  frequent  testimony 
before  his  death  to  her  cleverness  in 
such  a  pursuit,  and  her  vigorous  mar- 
shalling of  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
which  came  suddenly  into  her  hands  be- 
fore negotiations  were  concIuJed,  had 
won  confidence  in  lier  powers,  and  no 
further  objections  had  been  raised.  She 
had  latterly  been  in  great  doubt  as  to 
what  the  legal  effects  of  her  marriage 
would  be  upon  her  position  ;  but  no  lio- 
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tice  had  been  taken  as  yet  of  her  change 
of  name,  and  only  one  point  was  clear, 
that  in  the  event  of  her  own  or  of  her 
husband's  inability  to  meet  the  agent  at 
the  forthcoming  January  rent-day  very 
little  consideration  would  be  shown,  and, 
for  that  matter,  very  little  would  be  de- 
served. Once  out  of  the  farm,  the  ap- 
proach of  poverty  would  be  sure. 

Hence  Bathsheba  l[ved  in  a  perception 
that  her  purposes  were  broken  off.  She 
was  not  a  woman  who  could  hope  on 
without  good  materials  for  the  process, 
differing  thus  from  the  less  far-sighted 
and  energetic,  though  more  petted  ones 
of  the  sex,  with  whom  hope  goes  on  as  a 
sort  of  clock-work  which  the  merest  food 
and  shelter  are  sufficient  to  wind  up  ; 
and  perceiving  clearly  that  her  mistake 
had  been  a  fatal  one,  she  accepted  her 
position,  and  waited  coldly  for  the  end. 

The  first  Saturday  after  Troy's  depar- 
ture she  went  to  Casterbridge  alone,  a 
journey  she  had  not  before  taken  since 
her  marriage.  On  this  Saturday  Bath- 
sheba was  passing  slowly  on  foot  through 
the  crowd  of  rural  business  men  gathered 
as  usual  in  front  of  the  market-house, 
and  as  usual  gazed  upon  by  the  burghers 
with  feelings  that  those  healthy  lives 
were  dearly  paid  for  by  the  lack  of  possi- 
ble aldermanship,  when  a  man,  who  had 
apparently  been  following  her,  said  some 
words  to  another  on  her  left  hand. 
Batesheba's  ears  were  keen  as  those  of 
any  wild  animal,  and  she  distinctly  heard 
what  the  speaker  said,  though  her  back 
was  towards  him. 

"  I  am  looking  for  Mrs.  Troy.  Is  that 
she  there  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that's  the  young  lady,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  person  addressed. 

"  I  have  some  awkward  news  to  break 
to  her.     Her  husband  is  drowned." 

As  if  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, Bathsheba  gasped  out,  "  Oh,  it  is 
not  true  ;  it  cannot  be  true  ! "  Then 
she  said  and  heard  no  more.  The  ice  of 
self-command  which  had  latterly  gathered 
over  her  was  broken,  and  the  currents 
burst  forth  again,  and  overwhelmed  her. 
A  darkness  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
fell. 

But  not  to  the  ground.  A  gloomy 
man,  who  had  been  observing  her  from 
under  the  portico  of  the  old  corn-ex- 
change when  she  passed  through  the 
group  without,  stepped  quickly  to  her 
side  at  the  moment  of  her  exclamation, 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  sank 
down. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Boldwood,  looking 


up  at  the  bringer  of  the  big  news  as 
supported  her. 

"  Her  husband  was  drowned  this  wee| 
while  bathing  in  dirrovv  Cove.     A  coast 
guardsman  found  his  clothes  and  brou: 
them  into  Budmouth  yesterday." 

Thereupon    a  strange  fire  lighted   u[ 
Boldwood's  eye,  and  his  face  flushed  wit! 
the  suppressed  excitement  of  an  unutterl 
able  thought.     Everybody's   glance  waf 
now  centred   upon  him   and    the    uncor 
scious  Bathsheba.     He  lifted  her  bodilj 
off  the  ground,  and   smoothed  down   the" 
folds  of  her  dress  as  a  child  might  have 
taken  a  storm-beaten  bird  and  arrangec 
its  ruffled  plumes,  and  bore  her  along  thj 
pavement   to    the    Three    Choughs  Ini 
Here  he  passed  with  her  under  the  arcl 
way  into  a  private  room,  and  by  the  tira^ 
he  had  deposited  —  so  lothly  —  the  pre 
cious  burden  upon  a  sofa,  Bathsheba  hz 
opened    her    eyes,  and    remembering   a| 
that  had  occurred,  murmured,  "  I  want 
go  home  !  " 

Boldwood  left  the  room.     He  stood  fc 
a  moment  in  the  passage  to  recover  h^ 
senses.      The  experience    had  been  t( 
much  for  his  consciousness  to  keep  uj 
with,  and   now  that  he  had  grasped  it 
had  gone  again.     For  those  few  heavenl 
golden    moments    she   had    been    in    hi| 
arms.     What  drd  it  matter  about  her  n( 
knowing  it  ?     She  had  been  close  to  hi 
breast ;  he  had  been  close  to  hers. 

He  started  onward  again,  and  sending 
a  woman  to  her,  went  out  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  These  appeared  to 
be  limited  to  what  he  had  already  heard. 
He  then  ordered  her  horse  to  be  put  into 
the  gig,  and  when  all  was  ready  returned 
to  inform  her.  He  found  that  though 
still  pale  and  unwell,  she  had  in  the  mean- 
time sent  for  the  Budmouth  man  who 
brought  the  tidings,  and  learnt  from  him 
all  there  was  to  know. 

Being  hardly  in  a  condition  to  drive 
home  as  she  had  driven  to  town,  Bold- 
wood,  with  every  delicacy  of  manner  and 
feeling,  offered  to  get  her  a  driver,  or  to 
give  her  a  seat  in  his  phaeton,  which  was 
more  comfortable  than  her  own  convey- 
ance. These  proposals  Bathsheba  gently 
declined,  and  the  farmer  at  once  departed. 
About  half  an  hour  later  she  invigorated 
herself  by  an  effort,  and  took  her  seat  and 
the  reins  as  usual  —  in  external  appear- 
ance much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
She  went  out  of  the  town  by  a  tortuous 
back  street,  and  drove  slowly  along,  un- 
conscious of  the  road  and  the  scene. 
The  first  shades  of  evening  were  show- 
ing themselves  when  Bathsheba  reached 
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home,  when,  silently  alighting  and  leav- 
ing the  horse  in  the  hands  of  the  boy, 
she  proceeded  at  once  up-stairs.  Liddy 
met  her  on  the  landing.  Tlie  news  had 
preceded  Bathsheba  to  Weatherbury  by 
half  an  hour,  and  Liddy  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  her  mistress's  face.  Bathsheba 
had  nothing  to  say. 

She  entered  her  bedroom  and  sat  by 
the  window,  and  thought  and  thought  till 
night  enveloped  her,  and  the  extreme 
lines  only  of  her  shape  were  visible. 
Somebody  came  to  the  door,  knocked, 
and  opened  it. 

''  Well,  what  is  it,  Liddy  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  was  thinking  there  must  be  some- 
thing got  for  you  to  wear,"  said  Liddy, 
with  hesitation. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Mourning." 

'*  No,  no,  no,"  said  Bathsheba,  hur- 
riedly. 

"But  I  suppose  there  must  be  some- 
thing done  for  poor " 

"Not  at  present,  I  think.  It  is  not 
necessary." 

"  Why  not,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  still  alive." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  said  Liddy, 
amazed. 

"  I  don't  know  it.  But  wouldn't  it  have 
been  different,  or  shouldn't  I  have  heard 
more,  or  wouldn't  they  have  found  him, 
Liddy.?  —  or — I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  death  would  have  been  different  from 
how  this  is.  I  am  full  of  a  feeling  that 
he  is  still  alive  !  " 

Bathsheba  remained  firm  in  this  opin- 
ion till  Monday,  when  two  circumstances 
conjoined  to  shake  it.  The  first  was  a 
short  paragraph  in  the  local  newspaper, 
which,  beyond  making  by  a  methodizing 
pen  formidable  presumptive  evidence  of 
Troy's  death  by  drowning,  contained  the 
important  testimony  of  a  young  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, M.D.,  of  Budmouth,  who  spoke  to 
being  an  eye-witness  of  the  accident,  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor.  In  this  he  stated 
that  he  was  passing  over  the  cliff  on  the 
remoter  side  of  the  cove  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  At  that  time  he  saw  a  bather 
carried  along  in  the  current  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  cove,  and  guessed  in  an  in- 
stant that  there  was  but  a  poor  chance 
for  him  unless  he  should  be  possessed  of 
unusual  muscular  powers.  He  drifted 
behind  a  projection  of  the  coast,  and  Mr, 
Barker  followed  along  the  shore  in  the 
same  direction.  But  by  the  time  that  he 
could  reach  an  elevation  sufficiently  great 
to  command  a  view  of  the  sea  beyond, 
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dusk  had  set  in,  and  nothing  further  was 
to  be  seen. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  arrival 
of  his  clothes,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  her  to  examine  and  identify  them  — 
though  this  had  virtually  been  done  long 
before  by  those  who  inspected  the  letters 
in  his  pockets.  It  was  so  evident  to  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  that  Troy 
had  undressed  in  the  full  conviction  of 
dressing  again  almost  immediately,  that 
the  notion  that  anything  but  death  could 
have  prevented  him  was  never  enter- 
tained. 

Then  Bathsheba  said  to  herself  that 
others  were  assured  in  their  opinion,  and 
why  should  not  she  be  ?  A  strange  re- 
flection occurred  to  her,  causing  her  face 
to  flush.  Troy  had  left  her,  and  followed 
Fanny  into  another  world.  Had  he  done 
this  intentionally,  yet  contrived  to  make 
his  death  appear  like  an  accident  ?  Odd- 
ly enough,  this  thought  of  how  the  appar- 
ent might  differ  from  the  real  —  made 
vivid  by  her  bygone  jealousy  of  Fanny, 
and  the  remorse  he  had  shown  that  night 

—  blinded  her  to  the  perception  of  any 
other  possible  difference,  less  tragic,  but 
to  herself  far  more  terrible. 

When  alone  late  that  evening  beside  a 
small  fire,  and  much  calmed  down,  Bath- 
sheba took  Troy's  watch  into  her  hand, 
which  had  been  restored  to  her  with  the 
rest  of  the  articles  belonging  to  him. 
She  opened  the  case  as  he  had  opened  it 
before  her  a  week  ago.  There  was  the 
little  coil  of  pale  hair  which  had  been  as 
the  fuse  to  this  great  explosion. 

"  He  was  hers  and  she  was  his,  and 
they  are  gone  together,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  nothing  to  either  of  them,  and  why 
should  I  keep  her  hair.?"  She  took  it  in 
her  hand,  and  held  it  over  the  fire.     "  No 

—  I'll  not  burn  it  —  I'll  keep  it  in  mem- 
ory of  her,  poor  thing ! "  she  added, 
snatching  back  her  hand. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
oak's  advancement  :  A  GREAT  HOPE. 

The  later  autumn  and  the  winter  drew 
on  apace,  and  the  leaves  lay  thick  upon  the 
turf  of  the  glades  and  the  mosses  of  the 
woods.  Bathsheba,  having  previously 
been  living  in  a  state  of  suspended  feel- 
ing which  was  not  suspense,  now  lived  in 
a  mood  of  quietude  which  was  not  pre- 
cisely peacefulness.  While  she  had 
known  him  to  be  alive  she  could  have 
thought  of  his  death  with  equanimity  ; 
but  now  that  she  believed  she  had  lost 
him  she  regretted  that  he  was  not  hers 
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still.  She  kept  the  farm  going,  raked  in 
her  prolits  without  caring  keenly  about 
them,  and  expended  money  on  ventures 
because  she  had  done  so  in  bygone  days, 
which,  tiiough  not  long  gone  by,  seemed 
infinitely  removed  from  her  present.  She 
looked  back  upon  that  past  over  a  great 
gulf,  as  if  she  were  now  a  dead  person, 
having  the  faculty  of  meditation  still  left 
in  her,  by  means  of  which,  like  the  moul- 
dering gentlefolk  of  the  poet's  story,  she 
could  sit  and  ponder  what  a  gift  life  used 
to  be. 

However,  one  excellent  result  of  her 
general  apathy  was  the  long-delayed  in- 
stallation of  Oak  as  bailiff ;  but  he  having 
virtually  exercised  that  function  for  a 
long  time  already,  the  change,  beyond 
the  substantial  increase  of  wages  it 
brought,  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
one  addressed  to  the  outside  world. 

Boldwood  lived  secluded  and  inactive. 
Much  of  his  wheat  and  all  his  barley  of 
that  season  had  been  spoilt  by  the  rain. 
It  sprouted,  grew  into  intricate  mats,  and 
was  ultimately  thrown  to  the  pigs  in  arm- 
fuls.  The  strange  neglect  which  had 
produced  this  ruin  and  waste  became  the 
subject  of  whispered  talk  among  all  the 
people  round  ;  and  it  was  elicited  from 
one  of  Boldwood's  men  that  forgetfulness 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  he  had  been 
reminded  of  the  danger  to  his  corn  as 
many  times  and  as  persistently  as  infe- 
riors dared  to  do.  The  sight  of  the  pigs 
turning  in  disgust  from  the  rotten  ears 
seemed  to  arouse  Boldwood,  and  he  one 
evening  sent  for  Oak.  Whether  it  was 
suggested  by  Bathsheba's  recent  act  of 
promotion  or  not,  the  farmer  proposed  at 
the  interview  that  Gabriel  should  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  the  Lower 
Farm  as  well  as  Bathsheba's,  because  of 
the  necessity  Boldwood  felt  for  such  aid, 
and  the  impossibility  of  discovering  a 
more  trustworthy  man.  Gabriel's  malig- 
nant star  was  assuredly  setting  fast. 

Bathsheba,  when  she  learnt  of  this 
proposal  —  for  Oak  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult her  —  at  first  languidly  objected. 
She  considered  that  the  two  farms  to- 
gether were  too  extensive  for  the  obser- 
vation of  one  man.  Boldwood,  who  was 
apparently  determined  by  personal  rather 
than  commercial  reasons,  suggested  that 
Oak  should  be  furnished  with  a  horse 
for  his  sole  use,  when  the  plan  would 
present  no  ditificulty,  the  two  farms  lying 
side  by  side.  Boldwood  did  not  directly 
communicate  with  her  during  these  ne- 
gotiations, only  speaking  to  Oak,  who 
was    the    go-between    throughout.      All 


was  harmoniously  arranged  at   last,  am 
we    now  see    Oak   mounted  on  a  stron< 
cob,  and   daily    trotting   the   length    andl 
breadth  of  about  two  thousand  acres  in 
cheerful  spirit  of  surveillance,  as   if  thej 
crops  all  belonged  to  him,  —  the  actual 
mistress  of  the  one   half,  and  the  mastei 
of  the  other,  sitting  in  their   respective| 
homes  in  gloomy  and  sad  seclusion. 

Out  of  this  there  arose 
spring  succeeding,  a  talk  in  the  parish! 
that  Gabriel  Oak  was  feathering  his  nest] 
fast.  "  Whatever  d'ye  think,"  said  Susan] 
Tall,  "  Gable  Oak  is  coming  it  quite  the] 
dand.  He  now  wears  shining  boots  withj 
hardly  a  hob  in  'em,  two  or  three  times] 
a  week,  and  a  tall  hat  a-Sundays,  and  'a,j 
hardly  knows  the  name  of  smockfrock. 
When  I  see  people  strut  enough  to  b( 
cut  up  into  bantam  cocks,  I  stand  dor- 
mant with  wonder,  and  says  no  nure." 

It  was  eventually  known  that  GabrielJ 
though  paid   a  fixed  wage  by  Bathsheba,] 
independent   of   the  fluctuations  of  agri-| 
cultural  profits,  had  made  an  engagementj 
with    Boldwood    by   which    Oak    was    toj 
receive  a  share  of  the  receipts  — a  small! 
share    certainly,  yet    it  was    money  of  a] 
higher    quality    than    mere    wages,   and) 
capable  of  expansion  in  away  that  wages; 
were  not.     Some  were  beginning  to  con- 
sider  Oak   a  near  man,  for   though    hisj 
condition  had  thus  far  improved,  helivedil 
in  no  better  style  than  before,  occupying: 
the  same  cottage,  paring  his  own  pota- 
toes, mending  his  stockings,  and  some- 
times even  making  his  bed  with  his  owni 
hands.     But   as   Oak  was   not  only  pro- 
vokingly  indifferent    to   public    opinion, 
but  a  man  who  clung  persistently  to  old] 
habits  and  usages,  simply  because  they 
were  old,  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to] 
his  motives. 

A  great  hope  had  latterly  germinated; 
in  Boldwood,  whose  unreasoning  devo-" 
tion  to  Bathsheba  could  only  be  charac- 
terized as  a  fond  madness  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstance,  evil  nor  good 
report,  could  weaken  or  destro}'.  This; 
fevered  hope  had  grown  up  again  like  a] 
grain  of  mustard-seed  during  the  quiet] 
which  followed  the  universal  belief  that] 
Troy  was  drowned.  He  nourished  \t\ 
fearfully,  and  almost  shunned  the  con- 
templation of  it  in  earnest,  lest  facts! 
should  reveal  the  wildness  of  the  dream,! 
Bathsheba  having  at  last  been  persuaded] 
to  wear  mourning,  her  appearance  as  she] 
entered  the  church  in  that  guise  was  iai 
itself  a  weekly  addition  to  his  faith  that  a^ 
time  was  coming  —  very  far  off  perhaps,* 
yet  surely  nearing  —  when  his  waiting  oi 
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events  should  liave  its  reward.  How 
long  he  might  have  to  wait  he  had  not 
yet  closely  considered.  What  he  would 
try  to  recognize  was,  that  the  severe 
schooling  she  had  been  subjected  to  had 
made  Bathsheba  much  morb  considerate 
than  she  had  formerly  been  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  he  trusted  that,  should 
she  be  willing  at  any  time  in  the  future 
to  marry  any  man  at  all,  that  man  would 
be  himself.  There  was  a  substratum  of 
good  feeling  in  her  :  her  self-reproach 
for  the  injury  she  had  thoughtlessly  done 
him  might  be  depended  upon  now  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  before  her  in- 
fatuation and  disappointment.  It  would 
be  possible  to  approach  her  by  the  chan- 
nel of  her  good-nature,  and  to  suggest  a 
friendly  business-like  compact  between 
them  for  fulfilment  at  some  future  day, 
keeping  the  passionate  side  of  his  desire 
entirely  out  of  her  sight.  Such  was 
Boldwood's  hope. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  middle-aged,  Bath- 
sheba was  perhaps  additionally  charming 
just  now.  Her  exuberance  of  spirit  was 
pruned  down  ;  the  original  phantom  of 
delight  had  shown  herself  to  be  not  too 
bright  for  human  nature's  daily  food,  and 
she^  had  been  able  to  enter  this  second 
poetical  phase  without  losing  much  of  the 
first  in  the  process. 

Bathsheba's  return  from  a  two  months' 
visit  to  her  old  aunt  at  Norcombe  afforded 
the  impassioned  and  yearning  farmer  a 
pretext  for  inquiring  directly  after  her  — 
now  presumably  in  the  ninth  month  of 
her  widowhood  —  and  endeavouring  to 
get  a  notion  of  her  state  of  mind  regard 
ing  him.  This  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  haymaking,  and  Boldwood  contrived 
to  be  near  Liddy,  who  was  assisting  in 
the  fields. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  of  doors, 
Lydia,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

She  simpered,  and  wondered  in  her 
heart  why  he  should  speak  so  frankly  to 
her. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Troy  is  quite  well  after 
her  long  absence,"  he  continued,  in  a 
manner  expressing  that  the  coldest- 
hearted  neighbour  could  scarcely  say 
less  about  her. 

"  She  is  quite  well,  sir." 

"  And  cheerful,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  cheerful." 

"  Fearful,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  O  no.  I  merely  said  she  was  cheer- 
ful." * 

'^  Tells  you  all  her  affairs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Some  of  them  ?  " 


*'  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Troy  puts  much  confidence  in 
you,  Lydia ;  and  very  wisely  perhaps." 

"  She  do,  sir.  I've  been  with  her  all 
through  her  troubles,  and  was  with  her 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Troy's  death  and  all. 
And  if  she  were  to  marry  again  I  expect 
I  should  bide  with  her." 

"  She  promises  that  you  shall  —  quite 
natural,"  said  the  stategic  lover,  throb- 
bing throughout  him  at  the  presumption 
which  Liddy's  words  appeared  to  warrant 
—  that  his  darling  had  thought  of  re-mar- 
riage. 

''No  —  she  doesn't  promise  it  exactly. 
I  merely  judge  on  my  own  account." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  When  she 
alludes  to  the  possibility  of  marrying 
again,  you  conclude " 

"  She  never  do  allude  to  it,  sir,"  said 
Liddy,  thinking  how  very  stupid  Mr. 
Boldwood  was  getting. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  returned  hastily, 
his  hope  failing  again.  "  You  needn't 
take  quite  such  long  reaches  with  your 
rake,  Lydia  —  short  and  quick  ones  are 
best.  Well,  perhaps  as  she  is  absolute 
mistress  again  now,  it  is  wise  of  her  to 
resolve  never  to  give  up  her  freedom." 

"  My  mistress  did  certainly  once  say, 
though  not  s'eriously,  that  she  supposed 
she  might  marry  again  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  from  last  year,  if  she  wished." 

"  Ah,  six  years  from  the  present  time. 
Said  that  she  might.  She  might  marry  at 
once  in  every  reasonable  person's  opin- 
ion, whatever  the  lawyers  may  say  to  the 
contrary." 

"  Have  you  been  to  ask  them  ?  "  said 
Liddy,  innocently. 

"  Not  I  !  "  said  Boldwood,  growing  red. 
"  Liddy,  you  needn't  stay  here  a  minute 
later  than  you  wish,  so  Mr.  Oak  says.  I 
im  now  g(  ■ 
afternoon.' 

He  went  away  vexed  with  himself  and 
ashamed  of  having  for  this  one  time  in 
his  life  done  anything  which  could  be 
called  underhand.  Poor  Boldwood  had 
no  more  skill  in  finesse  than  a  battering- 
ram,  and  he  was  uneasy  with  a  sense  of 
having  made  himself  to  appear  stupid 
and,  what  was  worse,  mean.  But  he  had, 
after  all,  lighted  upon  one  fact  by  way  of 
repayment.  It  was  a  singularly  fresh 
and  fascinating  fact,  and  though  not  with- 
out its  sadness  it  was  pertinent  and  real. 
In  little  more  than  six  years  from  this 
time  Bathsheba  might  certainly  marry 
him.  There  was  something  definite  in 
that  hope,  for  admitting  that  there  might 
have  been  no  deep  thought  in  her  words 
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to  Liddy  about  marriage,  they  showed  at 
least  her  creed  on  the  matter. 

This  pleasant  notion  was  now  con- 
tinually in  his  mind.  Six  years  were  a 
long  time,  but  how  much  shorter  than 
never,  the  idea  he  had  for  so  long  been 
obliged  to  endure !  Jacob  had  served 
twice  seven  years  for  Rachel :  what  were 
six  for  such  a  woman  as  this  ?  He  tried 
to  like  the  notion  of  waitingfor  her  better 
than  that  of  winning  her  at  once.  Bold- 
wood  felt  his  love  to  be  so  deep  and 
strong  and  eternal,  that  it  was  possible 
she  had  never  yet  known  its  full  volume, 
and  this  patience  in  delay  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  giving  sweet  proof 
on  the  point.  He  would  annihilate  the 
six  years  of  his  life  as  if  they  were  min- 
utes —  so  little  did  he  value  his  time  on 
earth  beside  her  love.  He  would  let  her 
see,  all  those  six  years  of  intangible 
ethereal  courtship,  how  little  care  he  had 
for  anything  but  as  it  bore  upon  the  con- 
summation. 

Meanwhile  the  early  and  the  late  sum- 
mer brought  round  the  week  in  which 
Greenhill  Fair  was  held.  This  fair  was 
frequently  attended  by  the  folk  of  Weath- 
erbury. 

chapter  l.  • 

the  sheep-fair  :  troy  touches  his 
wife's  hand. 

Greenhill  was  the  Nijnii  Novgorod 
of  Wessex  ;  and  the  busiest,  merriest, 
noi^est  day  of  the  whole  statute  number 
was  the  day  of  the  sheep-fair.  This 
yearly  gathering  was  upon  the  summit  of 
a  hill  which  retained  in  good  preservation 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  earthwork,  con- 
sisting of  a  huge  rampart  and  entrench- 
ment of  an  oval  form  encircling  the  top 
of  the  hill,  though  somewhat  broken 
down  here  and  there.  To  each  of  the 
two  chief  openings  on  opposite  sides  a 
winding  road  ascended,  and  the  level 
green  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  en- 
closed by  the  bank  was  the  site  of  the 
fair.  A  few  permanent  erections  dotted 
the  spot,  but  the  majority  of  visitors  pat- 
^  ronized  canvas  alone  for  resting  and  feed- 
\  ing  under  during  the  time  of  their  so- 
journ here. 

Shepherds  who  attended  with  their 
flocks  from  long  distances  started  from 
home  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week, 
-before  the  fair,  driving  their  charges  a 
'iew  miles  each  day  —  not  more  than  ten 
•  or  twelve — and  resting  them  at  night  in 
iiired  fields  by  the  wayside  at  previously 
.£h0«en  points,    where   they  fed,   having 


fasted  since  morning.  The  shepherd! 
of  each  flock  marched  behind,  a  bundle 
containing  his  kit  for  the  week  strapped 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  hand  his 
crook,  which  he  used  as  the  staff  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Several  of  the  sheep  would 
get  worn  and  lame,  and  occasionally  a  : 
lambing  occurred  on  the  road.  To  meet 
these  contingencies,  there  was  frequently 
provided,  to  accompany  the  flocks  from 
the  remoter  points,  a  pony  and  waggon 
into  which  the  weakly  ones  were  taken 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  Weatherbury  Farms,  however, 
were  no  such  long  distance  from  the  hill, 
and  those  arrangements  were  not  neces- 
sary in  their  case.  But  the  large  united 
flocks  of  Bathsheba  and  Farmer  Bold- 
wood  formed  a  valuable  and  imposing, 
multitude  which  demanded  much  atten- 
tion, and  on  this  account  Gabriel,  in  ad- 
dition to  Boldwood's  shepherd  and  Cain 
Ball,  accompanied  them  along  the  way — j 
old  George  the  dog  of  course  behind 
them. 

When  the  autumn  sun  slanted  over 
Greenhill  this  morning  and  lighted  the 
dewy  flat  upon  its  crest,  nebulous  clouds 
of  dust  were  to  be  seen  floating  between 
the  pairs  of  hedges  which  streaked  the 
wide  prospects  around  in  all  directions. 
These  gradually  converged  upon  the  bas3 
of  the  hill,  and  the  flocks  became  individ- 
ually visible,  climbing  the  serpentine  ways 
which  led  to  the  top.  Thus,  in  a  slow 
procession,  they  entered  the  openings  to 
which  the  roads  wended,  multitude  after 
multitude,  horned  and  hornless  —  blue 
flocks  and  red  flocks,  buff  flocks  and 
brown  flocks,  even  green  and  salmon- 
tinted  flocks,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  colourist  and  custom  of  the  farm. 
Men  were  shouting,  dogs  were  barking, 
with  greatest  animation,  but  the  throng- 
ing travellers  in  so  long  a  journey  had 
grown  nearly  indifferent  to  such  terrors, 
though  they  still  bleated  piteously  at  the 
unwontedness  of  their  experiences,  a  tall 
shepherd  rising  here  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  them,  like  a  gigantic  idol  amid  a 
crowd  of  prostrate  devotees. 

The  great  mass  of  sheep  in  the  fair  con- 
sisted of  Southdowns  and  the  old  Wes- 
sex horned  breeds  ;  to  the  Fitter  class 
Bathsheba's  and  Farmer  Boldwood's 
mainly  belonged.  These  filed  in  about 
nine  o'clock,  their  vermiculated  horns  lop- 
ping gracefully  on  each  side  of  their 
cheeks  in  geometrically  perfect  spirals,  a 
small  pink  and  white  ear  nestling  under 
each  horn.  Before  and  behind  came  other 
varieties,  perfect  leopards  as  to  the  full 
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rich  substance  of  their  coats,  and  only 
lacking  the  spots.  There  were  also  a  few 
of  the  Oxfordshire  breed,  whose  wool  was 
beginning  to  curl  like  a  child's  flaxen  hair, 
though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the 
effeminate  Leicesters,  which  were  in  turn 
less  curly  than  the  Cotswolds.  But-  the 
Hiost  picturesque  by  far  was  a  small  flock 
of  Exmoors,  which  chanced  to  be  there 
this  year.  Their  pied  faces  and  legs,  dark 
and  heavy  horns,  tresses  of  wool  hang- 
ing round  their  swarthy  foreheads,  quite 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  flocks  in 
that  quarter.  All  these  bleating,  panting, 
and  weary  thousands  had  entered  and 
were  penned  before  the  morning  had  far 
advanced,  the  dog  belonging  to  each 
flock  being  tied  to  the  corner  of  the  pen 
containing  it.  Alleys  for  pedestrians 
intersected  the  pens,  which  soon  became 
crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers  from  far 
and   near. 

In  another  part  of  the  hill  an  altogether 
different  scene  began  to  force  itself  upon 
the  eye  towards  midday.  A  circular  tent, 
of  exceptional  newness  and  size,  was  in 
course  of  erection  here.  As  the  day 
drew  on,  the  flocks  began  to  change 
hands,  lightening  the  shepherds'  respon- 
sibilities, and  they  turned  their  attention 
to  this  tent,  and  inquired  of  a  man  at 
work  there,  whose  soul  seemed  concen- 
trated on  tying  a  bothering  knot  in  no 
time,  what  was  going  on. 

"  The  Royal  Hippodrome  Performance 
of  Turpi n's  Ride  to  York  and  the  Death 
of  Black  Bess,"  replied  the  man  prompt- 
ly, without  turning  his  eyes  or  leaving  oE 
tying. 

As  soon  as  the  tent  was  completed,  the 
band  struck  up  highly  stimulating  harmo- 
nies, and  the  announcement  was  publicly 
made,  Black  Bess  standing  in  a  conspic- 
uous position  on  the  outside,  as  a  living 
proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  of  the  truth 
of  the  oracular  utterances  from  the  stage 
over  which  the  people  were  to  enter. 
These  were  so  convinced  by  such  gen- 
uine appeals  to  heart  and  understanding 
both  that  they  soon  began  to  crowd  in 
abundantly,  among  the  foremost  being 
visible  Jan  Coggan  and  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
who  were  holiday-keeping  here  to-day. 

"  That's  the  great  ruffin  pushing  me  !  " 
screamed  a  woman,  in  front  of  Jan,  over 
her  shoulder  to  him  when  the  rush  was 
at  its  fiercest. 

"  How  can  I  help  pushing  ye  when  the 
folk  behind  push  me  ?  "  said  Coggan,  in 
a  deprecating  tone,  turning  his  head  to- 
wards   the  aforesaid   folk,  as  far   as   he 


could,    without   turning  his    body,  which 
,  was  jammed  as  in  a  vice. 
I      There  was  a  silence  ;  then  the  drums 
!  and  trumpets  again  sent  forth  their  echo- 
ing notes.    The  crowd  was  again  ecstasied, 
and  gave  another  lurch  in  which  Coggan 
and  Poorgrass  were  again  thrust  by  those 
behind  upon  the  women  in  front. 

"  O  that  helpless  feymels  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  such  ruffins  !  "  exclaimed 
one  of  these  ladies  again,  as  she  swayed 
like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind. 

"  Now,"  said  Coggan,  appealing  in  an 
earnest  voice  to  the  public  at  large  as  it 
stood  clustered  about  his  shoulder- 
blades,  "  did  ye  ever  hear  such  a  unrea- 
sonable woman  as  that  ?  Upon  my  car- 
case, neighbours,  if   I  could  only   get  out 

of   this    cheesewring,  the    d women 

might  eat  the  show  for  me  !  " 

"  Don't  ye  lose  yer  temper,  Jan  !  "  im- 
plored Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  whisper. 
"  They  might  get  their  men  to  murder  us, 
for  I  think  by  the  shine  of  their  eyes 
that  they  are  a  sinful  form  of  woman- 
kind." 

Jan  held  his  tongue,  as  if  he  had  no 
objection  to  be  pacified  to  please  a  friend, 
and  they  gradually  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  Poorgrass  being  flattened  like 
a  jumping-jack,  and  the  sixpence,  for  ad- 
mission, which  he  had  got  ready  half  an 
hour  earlier,  having  become  so  reeking 
hot  in  the  tight  squeeze  of  his  excited 
hand  that  the  woman  in  spangles,  brazen 
rings  set  with  glass  diamonds,  and  with 
chalked  face  and  shoulders,  who  took  the 
money  of  him,  hastily  dropped  it  again 
from  a  fear  that  some  trick  had  been  played 
to  burn  her  fingers.  So  they  all  entered, 
and  the  sides  of  the  tent,  to  the  eyes  of 
an  observer  on  the  outside,  became 
bulged  into  innumerable  pimples  such  as 
we  observe  on  a  sack  of  potatoes,  caused 
by  the  various  human  heads,  backs,  and 
elbows  at  high-pressure  within. 

At  the  rear  of  the  large  tent  there  were 
two  small  dressing-tents.  One  of  these, 
alloted  to  the  male  performers,  was  par- 
titioned into  halves  by  a  cloth  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  divisions  there  was  sitting  on 
the  grass,  pulling  on  a  pair  of  jack-boots, 
a  young  man  whom  we  instantly  recog- 
nize as  Sergeant  Troy. 

Troy's  appearance  in  this  position  may 
be  briefly  accounted  for.  The  brig  aboard 
which  he  was  taken  in  Budmouth  Roads 
was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage,  though 
somewhat  short  of  hands.  Troy  read  the 
articles  and  joined,  and,  before  they  sailed, 
a  boat  was  despatched  across  the  bay  to 
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Carrow  Cove  ;  but,  as  he  bad  half  ex- 
pected, his  clothes  were  gone.  He  ulti- 
mately worked  his  passage  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  made  a  precarious  living 
in  various  towns  as  Professor  of  Gym- 
nastics, Sword-Exercise,  Fencing,  and 
Pugilism.  A  few  months  were  sufficient 
to  give  him  a  distaste  for  this  kind  of 
life.  There  was  a  certain  animal  form  of 
refinement  in  his  nature  ;  and  however 
pleasant  a  strange  condition  might  be 
whilst  privations  were  easily  warded  off, 
it  was  disadvantageously  coarse  when 
money  was  short.  There  was  ever  pres- 
ent, too,  the  idea  that  he  could  claim 
a  home  and  its  comforts  did  he  but 
choose  to  return  to  England  and  Weath- 
erbury  Farm.  Whether  Bathsheba 
thought  him  dead  was  a  frequent  subject 
of  curious  conjecture.  To  England  he 
did  return  at  last ;  but  the  fact  of  draw- 
ing nearer  to  Weatherbury  abstracted  its 
fascinations,  and  his  intention  to  enter 
his  old  groove  at  that  place  became  mod- 
ified. It  was  with  gloom  he  considered 
on  landing  at  Liverpool  that  if  he  were 
to  go  home  his  reception  would  be  of  a 
kind  very  unpleasant  to  contemplate  : 
for  what  Troy  had  in  the  way  of  emotion 
was  an  occasional  fitful  sentiment  which 
sometimes  caused  him  as  much  incon- 
venience as  emotion  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  kind.  Bathsheba  was  not  a  wo- 
man to  be  made  a  fool  of,  or  a  woman  to 
suffer  in  silence  ;  and  how  could  he  en- 
dure existence  with  a  spirited  wife  to 
whom  at  first  enterins:   he   would  be  be- 
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More- 


holden  for  food  and 
over,  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his 
wife  would  fail  at  her  farming,  if  she  had 
not  already  done  so  ;  and  he  would  then 
become  liable  for  her  maintenance  :  and 
what  a  life  and  future  of  poverty  with 
her  would  be,  the  spectre  of  Fanny  con- 
stantly between  them,  harrowing  his  tem- 
per and  embittering  her  words  !  Thus, 
for  reasons  touching  on  distaste,  regret, 
and  shame  commingled,  he  put  oft"  his 
return  from  day  to  day,  and  would  have 
decided  to  put  it  off  altogether  if  he 
could  have  found  anywhere  else  the 
ready-made  establishment  which  existed  j 
for  him  there. 

•  At  this  time  —  the  July  preceding  the 
September  in  which  we  find  him  at 
Greenhill  Fair  —  he  fell  in  with  a  travel- 
ling circus  which  was  performing  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  northern  town.  Troy  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  manager  by 
taming  a  restive  horse  of  the  troupe,  hit- 
ting a  suspended  apple  with  a  pistol-bul- 
let fired  from  the  animal's  back  when  in 


full  gallop,  and  other  feats.  For  hi". 
merits  in  these  —  all  more  or  less  based 
upon  his  experiences  as  a  dragoon-guards- 
man —  Troy  was  taken  into  the  company, 
and  the  play  of  Turpin  was  prepared 
with  a  view  to  his  personation  of  the 
chief  character.  Troy  was  not  greatly 
elated  by  the  appreciative  spirit  in  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  treated,  but  he 
thought  the  engagement  might  afford 
him  a  few  weeks  for  consideration.  It 
was  thus  carelessly,  and  without  having 
formed  any  definite  plan  for  the  future, 
that  Troy  found  himself  at  Greenhill 
Fair  with  the  rest  of  the  company  on 
this  day. 

And  now  the  mild  autumn  sun  got  low- 
er, and  in  front  of  the  pavilion  the  follow- 
ing incident  had  taken  place.  Bathsheba 
—  who  was  driven  to  the  fair  that  day  by 
her  odd  man  Poorgrass  —  had,  like  every 
one  else,  read  or  heard  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Francis,  the  Great  Cos- 
mopolite Equestrian  and  Roughrider, 
would  enact  the  part  of  Turpin,  and  she 
was  not  yet  too  old  and  careworn  to  be 
without  a  little  curiosity  to  see  him. 
This  particular  show  vvas  by  far  the 
largest  and  grandest  in  the  fair,  a  horde 
of  little  shows  grouping  themselves 
under  its  shade  like  chickens  around  a 
hen.  The  crowd  had  passed  in,  and 
Bold  wood,  who  had  been  watching  all 
the  day  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her,  seeing  her  comparatively  isolated, 
came  up  to  her  side. 

"  I  hope  the  sheep  have  done  well  to- 
day, Mrs.  Troy?"  he  said  nervously. 

"  O  yes,  thank  you,"  said  Bathsheba, 
colour  springing  up  in  the  centre  of  her 
cheeks.  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
sell  them  all  before  we  got  upon  the  hill, 
so  we  hadn't  to  pen  at  all." 

•'  And  now  you  are  entirely  at  leisure  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  except  that  I  have  to  see  one 
more  dealer  in  two  hours'  time  :  otherwise 
I  should  be  going  home.  I  was  looking  at 
this  large  tent  and  the  announcement. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  play  of  '  Turpin's 
Ride  to  York  '  ?  Turpin  was  a  real  man, 
was  he  not .'' " 

"  O  yes,  perfectly  true  —  all  of  it.  In- 
deed, I  think  I've  heard  Jan  Coggan 
say  that  a  relation  of  his  knew  Tom 
King,  Turpin's  friend,  quite  well." 

"  Coggan  is  rather  given  to  strange 
stories  connected  with  his  relations,  we 
must  remember.  I  hope  they  can  all  be 
believed." 

''Yes,  yes;  we  know  Coggan.  But 
Turpin  is  true  enough.  You  have  never 
seen  it  played,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Never.  I  was  not  allowed  to  p;o  into 
these  places  when  I  was  young.  Hark  ! 
what's  that  prancing  ?    How  they  shout  !  " 

"Black  Bess  just  starting  off,  I  sup- 
pose. Am  I  right  in  supposing  you 
would  like  to  see  the  performance,  Mrs. 
Troy  ?  Please  excuse  my  mistake,  if  it 
is  one  ;  but  if  you  would  like  to,  I'll  get 
a  seat  for  you  with  pleasure."  Perceiv- 
ing that  she  hesitated,  he  added,  "  I  my- 
self shall  not  stay  to  see  it:  I've  seen  it 
before." 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
THE    EMPRESS    EUGENIE    SKETCHED    BY 
NAPOLEON   III. 

Ix  the  days  when  the  Second  Empire, 
though  really  far  advanced  on  the  road 
of  its  portentous  decadence,  was  to  all 
outward  seeming  firmly  fixed,  and  when 
its  chief,  though  checked  and  thwarted 
by  the  growing  Prussian  giant  who  had 
originally  courted  his  favours,  bade  fair, 
despite  the  "  black  spots  "  visible  on  the 
horizon,  to  run  on  to  the  close  of  his  ca- 
reer as  "the  modern  Augustus,"  peace- 
fully a.nd  splendidly  seated  on  the  throne 
of  his  uncle,  there  was  started  in  Paris; 
with  the  title  of  the  Dix  DJcembre,  a 
newspaper,  not  merely  undisguisedly  Im- 
perialist in  tone,  but  like  one  or  two 
others,  in  reality  entirely  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Emperor  ;  so  much  so 
that  articles  were  occasionally  inserted 
proceeding  directly  from  his  pen.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  Empress,  which 
appeared  in  the  Dix  Dscembre  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1868,  was  the  first  of  these,  and 
the  MS.  draft,  written  entirely  In  the  Em- 
peror'^s  autograph,  was  found  two  years 
afterwards  when  the  catastrophe  of  Se- 
dan installed  the  Provisional  Republican 
Government  in  possession  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  brief 
sketch,  which  embodies  with  its  neces- 
sary artificiality  several  touches  of  na- 
ture, possesses  considerable  interest. 
The  following  translation  has  been  made 
as  literally  as  possible. 

At  the  end  is  added  a  curious  illustra- 
tive reminiscence  of  the  Empress  in 
youth  by  Washington  Irving,  with  which 
few  probably  are  acquainted. 

^  The  Empress  Eugenie. 
To-morrow  is  the  fete-dwy  of  the   Em- 
press !    The  occasion  is  appropriate  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  her.     Spanish  by  birth, 


and  daughter  of  an  illustrious  patrician 
family  {iViine gratide  famille  patricienne), 
certain  public  organs  endeavour  contin- 
ually to  represent  her  as  imbued  with 
the  most  intolerant  religious  fanaticism, 
and  with  all  the  prejudices  of  aristoc- 
racy {de  tous  les  prejuges  de  la  noblesse). 
It  is  hard  that,  placed  on  one  of  the 
grandest  thrones  of  the  universe,  her 
qualities  should  be  thus  misconstrued.  A 
s  iOrt  sketch  of  her  life  will  show  them  in 
their  true  light. 

The  father  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
was  the  Count  of  Montijo,  one  of  those 
rare  Spaniards  who,  inspired  with  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  for  the  Emperor  (Na- 
poleon I.),  followed  him  through  all  his 
wars.  Acting  his  part  in  our  period  of 
reverse  no  less  than  in  that  of  success, 
covered  with  wounds,  he  was  one  of  the 
last  to  fire  off  against  the  enemies  of 
France  the  cannon  of  the  Buttes  de 
Chaumont.  Withdrawing  into  private 
life  at  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  pre- 
served his  Napoleonic  sympatliies,  and 
his  Liberal  ideas  drew  upon  him  perse- 
cution by  the  government  of  Ferdinand 
VII. 

In  1838  the  Countess  of  Montijo  came 
to  Paris  with  her  two  daughters,  to  place 
them  in  a  great  educational  establish- 
ment. Pupil  at  the  Sacre-Coeur,  she 
who  was  to  be  one  day  Empress  of  the 
French,  and  who  was  spoken  of  then  as 
the  young  Countess  of  Teba,  acquired, 
one  may  say,  the  French  language  before 
the  Spanish. 

A  few  years  later  the  Montijo  family 
returned  to  Spain,  where  the  Count  died. 
From  the  hands  of  their  mother  the  two 
girls  received  the  finishing  touches  of 
their  education,  and  their  introduction 
to  society. 

Those  who  visited  Madrid  at  that  epoch 
will  remember  that  hospitable  salon^ 
which  the  foremost  intellects  of  all  coun- 
tries—  diplomatists,  men  of  letters, 
or  artists  —  seemed  to  create  into  a  r.?«- 
des-voiis.  Everywhere  was  praised  the 
supreme  distinction  with  which,  by  her 
esprit  2indi  her  affability,  the  Countess  of 
Montijo  did  the  honours  of  this  society, 
of  which  her  two  daughters  formed  the 
ornainent.  The  elder  was  quickly  es- 
poused by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  young- 
er attracted  remark  by  the  most  lively 
graces  and  the  most  amiable  qualities  of 
the  heart.  Surrounded  often  by  persons 
whose  sentiments  were  those  of  a  period 
pissed  away,  her  early  intelligence  caused 
her  to  reject  many  of  their  ideas  wliich 
she  could  not  approve,  and,  whether  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  souvenirs  of  the  years 
she  had  passed  with  her  father,  or  by  the 
education  she  had  received  in  France,  or 
by  a  natural  enthusiasm  (entraineinent), 
she  was  repeatedly  heard  to  sustain  in 
her  select  circle  the  cause  of  progress 
and  of  modern  ideas.  Her  ardent  imag- 
ination sought  an  aliment  for  its  noble 
aspirations  towards  the  beautiful  and  the 
useful,  and  often  she  has  been  known  to 
pass  hours  together  in  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Fourier.  Her  friends  called  her, 
smilingly,  la  phalatisterienne.*  It  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  this  young  girl 
of  eighteen  preoccupied  to  such  a  degree 
by  these  social  problems,  and  s-eeming  to 
■prepare  herself  by  such  meditation  for 
some  high  and  mysterious  destiny. 

A  curious  incident  of  her  life  deserves 
to  be  told.  Always  inclined  towards 
those  who  suffer,  interested  in  all  the  op- 
pressed, she  nourished  a  secret  sympathy 
for  the  prince  who,  victim  of  his  convic- 
tions, was  prisoner  at  Ham,  and  with  her 
young  voice  she  urged  her  mother  to  go 
and  carry  to  the  captive  such  consolation 
as  might  be  possible.  The  Countess  of 
Montijo  had  decided,  it  is  said,  to  under- 
take this  pious  pilgrimage,  when  her  ob- 
ject was  suddenly  turned  aside  by  un- 
looked-for circumstances. 

This  sorely  tried  prince  {ce  prince  si 
^prouve)  she  was  some  years  later  herself 
to  see  —  not  in  the  confinement  of  a  dun- 
geon, but  raised  by  national  acclamation 
to  the  head  of  a  great  State  ;  she  was  to 
exercise   on   him    the   attractions  of   her 


*  Fourier  and  his  phalansterian  associations  being 
now  of  but  faded  fame,  probably  for  the  general  reader 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly  that  in  his  system  of 
philosophical  education  one  of  the  chief  elements  (ac- 
companied by  others  of  the  wildest  nature)  was  the 
organization  of  humankind  into  phalansthrcs,  or  socie- 
ties of  common  toil,  having  special  provision  for  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  each  individ«ual.  la  the  words  of 
an  acute  observer,  the  late  Lord  Bailing  and  Bulwer,  in 
his  work  on  France  (1836),  Fourier's  plan  was  "to 
turn  the  natural  propensities  of  men,  which  at  present 
so  frequently  lead  them  to  injure  each  other,  to  the 
greatest  common  advantage.  His  plan  consists  chiefly 
in  making  employment  a  pleasure,  and  in  gratifying 
our  favourite  inclinations  in  our  most  useful  pursuits. 
Considering  toil  to  be  tedious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
monotonous,  and  that  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
humankind  is  versatility,  all  labour  is  to  be  of  short 
duration,  and  every  member  of  a  phalanstere  is  to  be 
educated  for  a  variety  of  alternate  occupations.  Here, 
too,  the  character  of  the  individual  is  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  economy  of  the  community  obtained ;  for  in- 
stance, in  that  most  important  part  of  existence  which 
depends  on  the  kitchen,  instead  of  2,000  women  being 
occupied  in  cooking  the  dinners  of  2,000  husbands,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  these  couples  were  living  in  sep- 
arate cabins,  50  are  to  suffice  for  this  duty,  and  1950 
remain  at  liberty  to  do  anything  else." 

These  were  the  ideas,  we  may  presume  therefore, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon's  article  in  the 
Dix  Decenibre,  chimed  In  harmony  with  the  youthful 
aspirations  for  good  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 


beauty,  of  her  esprit  and  of  the  unsur- 
passed nobility  of  her  sentiments  ;  she 
was  to  become  a  part  of  his  existence  and 
to  share  his  destiny. 

The  Countess  of  Tdba  has  not  disap- 
peared under  the  lustre  of  the  diadem  of 
France.  The  character  of  the  Empress 
still  remains  that  of  a  lady  of  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  tastes.  After  her  visit 
to  the  cholera  patients  at  Amiens  nothing 
seemed  to  surprise  her  more  than  the 
murmur  of  applause  which  everywhere 
celebrated  her  courageous  initiative  ;  she 
was  indeed  at  last  distressed  by  it. 

The  lot  of  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate 
constantly  awakens  her  especial  solici- 
tude. It  is  known  with  what  efficacious 
activity  she  has  intervened  in  tlie  reor- 
ganization of  the  prisons  for  youthful 
offenders  ;  in  the  labour  of  the  reclaiming 
and  charitable  societies.  She  founded 
the  Societi des  Prets  de  fEjifance  au  Tra- 
vail. How  many  generous  reforms  she 
still  pursues  with  a  marvellous  persever- 
ance !  One  finds  still  in  her  a  little  of 
the  young  phalanstirienne.  The  condi- 
tion of  women  singularly  preoccupies  her  ; 
her  efforts  are  given  to  the  elevation  of 
her  sex  ;  it  was  she  who,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  decorated  Rosa  Bonheur. 

In  two  instances,  during  the  war  of 
Italy,  and  during  the  voyage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Algeria,  she  has  exercised  the 
regency.  One  knows  with  what  modera- 
tion, what  political  tact  and  sentiment  of 
justice. 

Relieved  of  the  occupations  of  duty  the 
Empress  devotes  herself  to  serious  stud- 
ies {se  livre  aux  lectures  les pitis  serieuses). 
One  may  say  that  there  is  no  economical 
or  financial  question  to  which  she  is  a 
stranger.  It  is  charming  to  hear  her  dis- 
cuss with  the  most  competent  men  these 
difficult  problems.  Literature,  history, 
and  art  are  also  frequently  the  subjects 
of  her  conversations.  At  Compiegne 
nothing  is  more  attractive  than  a  tea- 
party  of  the  Empress  {ce  que  Von  appelle 
un  the  de  ITmperatrice). 

Surrounded  by  a  select  circle  she  en- 
gages with  equal  facility  in  the  most  ele- 
vated subjects  of  discussion  or  the  most 
familiar  questions  of  interest.  The  fresh- 
ness of  her  powers  of  perception,  the 
strength,  the  boldness  even,  of  her  opin- 
ions at  once  impress  and  captivate.  Her 
mode  of  expressing  herself,  occasionally 
incorrect,  is  full  of  colour  and  life  {Son 
langage,  quelquefois  incorrect,  est  'f)lein 
de  couleur  et  de  mouvement).  With  aston- 
ishing power  of  exactness  in  conversa- 
tions   on    common  affairs,   she  rises    in 
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remarks  on  matters  of  State  or  morality 
to  a  pitch  of  real  eloquence. 

Pious  without  being  bigoted,  vvell-fn- 
formed  without  being  pedantic,  she  talks 
on  all  subjects  with  great  unconstraint 
{abandon).  She,  perhaps,  is  too  fond  of 
discussion  *  {Peut-etre  aiine-t-elle  trop  la 
di setts sio7i).  Very  sprightly  in  her  na- 
ture, she  often  lets  herself  be  carried 
away  by  her  feelings,  which  have  more 
than  once  excited  enmities;  but  her  ex- 
aggerations have  always  for  their  founda- 
tion the  love  of  good. 

Besides  the  intelligent  woman  and  the 
sovereign  prudent  and  courageous,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  show  the  mother,  full  of 
solicitude  and  tenderness  for  her  son. 

It  has  been  her  wish  for  the  Prince 
Imperial  to  receive  a  manly  education. 
She  causes  statements  of  his  employ- 
ments to  be  rendered  to  her ;  she  follows 
the  progress  of  his  studies  ;  she,  so  to 
say,  assists  day  by  day  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  young  intelligence  in  that 
growth  of  mental  power  which  in  the 
inh'eritor  of  so  high  a  fortune  is  the 
pledge  of  the  most  brilliant  future  career 
\a  cctte  croissance  de  Pesp?-it  qui  chez  Vhe- 
7'itier  dime  si  haute  fortune  est  legage  du 
plus  brillant  avenir). 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  [wrote  Washing- 
ton Irving  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Irving,  on 
February  28,  1853,  referring  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  to 
that  '*  hospitable  salon "  in  which  he  had 
known  the  Eijipress  in  youth]  that  I  knew  the 
grandfather  of  the  Empress  —  old  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  who  had  been  American  Consul  at 
Malaga.  I  passed  an  evening  at  his  house  in 
1827,  near  Adra,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  week  or  two  after  I  was  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Count  Teba,  at 
Granada  —  a  gallant,  intelligent  gentleman, 
much  cut  up  in  the  wars,  having  lost  an  eye, 
and  being  maimed  in  a  leg  and  hand.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was 
absent,  but  he  had  a  family  of  little  girls,  mere 
children,  about  him.  The  youngest  of  these 
must  have  been  the  present  Empress.  Several 
years  afterwards,  when  I  had  recently  taken 
up  my  abode  in  Madrid,  I  was  invited  to  a 
grand  ball  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  Mon- 
tijo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  On  my 
making  my  bow  to  her,  I  was  surprised  at 
being  received  by  her  with  the  warmth  and 
eagerness  of  an  old  friend.  She  claimed  me 
as  the  friend  of  her  late  husband,  the  Count 
Teba  (subsequently  Marquis  Montijo),  who, 
she  said,  had  often  spoken  of  me  with  the 
greatest  regard.  She  took  me  into  another 
room    and  showed    me  a  miniature  of    the 

*  None  but  Cc-esar  himself  writing  of  his  spouse 
would  have  ventured  to  put  in  this  naive  little  touch 
among  the  laudatory  comments. 


Count,  such  as  I  had  known  him,  with  a  black 
patch  over  one  eye.  She  subsequently  intro- 
duced me  to  the  little  girls  I  had  known  at 
Granada  —  now  fashionable  belles  at  Madrid. 
After  this  I  was  frequently  at  her  house, 
which  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  capital. 
The  Countess  and  her  daughters  all  spoke 
English.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married 
whilst  I  was  in  Madrid  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  Berwick,  the  lineal  successor  to  the  pre- 
tender to  the  British  crown.  The  other  now 
sits  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1853, 
Irving  wrote  : 

Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Montijo,  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  France  —  one  of  whom 
I  have  had  a  guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hud- 
son ;  the  other  whom,  when  a  child,  I  have  had 
on  my  knee  at  Granada  !  The  last  I  saw  of 
Eugenie  Montijo,  she  was  one  of  the  reigning 
belles  of  Madrid  ;  and  she  and  her  giddy  circle 
had  swept   away  my  charming  young  triend, 

the  beautiful  and   accomplished , 

into   their  career  of  fashionable  dissipation. 

Now   Eugenie  is   upon  a  throne,   and a 

voluntary  recluse  in  a  convent  of  one  of  the 

most  rigorous  orders.     Poor !     Perhaps, 

however,  her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  hap- 
piest of  the  two.  "The  storm  with  her  is 
o'er,  and  she's  at  rest ; "  but  the  other  is 
launched  from  a  returnless  shore,  on  a  danger- 
ous sea  infamous  for  its  shipwrecks.       J.  C. 


From  The  Spectator. 
HOW    A    DEMOCRACY    CAN    EDUCATE 
ITSELF. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  afflicted  with 
an  impossible  Constitution, —  impossible, 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  all  approved 
theories  of  political  and  economic  science. 
It  has  so  little  respect  for  the  sanctities 
of  representative  government,  that  no 
law  passed  by  its  Assembly  can  take 
effect  until  confirmed  by  the  people  at 
large.  It  has  gone  so  far  in  the  practice 
of  what  the  French  would  call  a  "sub- 
versive "  political  economy,  that  for 
nearly  forty  years  it  has  substituted  for 
all  other  imposts  a  progressive  income 
and  property-tax.  It  seems  to  stand 
thus,  as  it  were,  transfixed  upon  those 
"rocks  ahead"  of  which  our  native  Cas- 
sandra has  lately  been  prophesying  to  us. 

Strange  to  say,  it  has  not  yet  gone  to 
pieces  on  its  rocks,  but  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  fare  very  well  upon  them.  Al- 
thought  much  of  its  soil  is  not  under  cul- 
ture, and  its  arable  land  supplies  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  consumption  in 
cereals,  its  population  is  proportionately 
double  that  of  England.     The  north-west 
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portion  of  Switzerland,  of  which  econom- 
ic illy,  if  not  geographically,  it  forms 
part,  is  reckoned  to  be,  in  Continenial 
Europe,  the  region  where,  in  relation  to 
area,  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  accu- 
mulated capital.  The  flourishing  manu- 
factories of  Zurich  are  among  those 
which  are  held  up  habitually  as  bug- 
bears to  our  own  producers,  to  inculcate 
the  heinousness  of  strikes  and  the  neces- 
sity for  long  hours  of  work.  Pauperism, 
properly  speaking,  is  unknown  in  the 
canton,  and  the  well-being  of  its  people 
rather  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  towns.  The  average 
wealth  per  family  of  its  population  is 
reckoned  to  be  three  times  that  of  France. 
As  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  agriculture 
and  manufactures  are  combined  in  the 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  father 
and  his  sons  work  in  the  fields,  the  moth- 
er throws  silk  at  home,  or  too  often  with 
her  daughter  goes  to  the  factory.  But 
there  is  no  infant  labour.  It  is  only  at 
twelve  years  of  age  that  children  can  go 
to  work,  and  even  then  their  schooling, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  continues. 

It  is  the  educational  system  of  the 
Canton  which  most  deserves  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  which  probably  more  or  less 
explains  all  the  rest.  Education  is  oblig- 
atory, and  in  the  public  schools  gratui- 
itous,  the  private  schools  being  also  un- 
der Government  inspection.  It  is  made, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  complaint  that  infant 
schools  (for  children  up  to  the  age  of  six) 
are  left  entirely  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
State  action.  But  primary  instruction, 
beginning  at  six,  lasts  no  less  than  nine 
years,  of  which  six  .ire  spent  in  "  elemen- 
tary "  and  three  in  "complementary" 
schools,  the  number  of  school-hours 
per  week  rising  from  20  hours  the 
fir-.tyear  to  28  in  the  sixth  ;  or  for  girls, 
32,  including  their  sewing-lessons.  In 
the  complementary  schools,  the  teaching 
consists  of  eight  hours  per  week,  four 
each  in  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  fore- 
noons, during  which  the  previous  studies 
are  gone  over  again.  Even  during  the 
tenth  year  the  pupils  have  to  return  once 
a  week  to  the  school-house  for  a  singing- 
lesson  (their  musical  instruction  having 
begun  at  seven).  An  effort  was,  indeed, 
lately  made  to  raise  the  school-hours  in 
the  complementary  schools  to  twelve,  but 
the  people  (Cassandra  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  fact)  rejected  the  law.  In  the 
year  1872,  33,000  children  attended  the 
primary  schools,  and  cost  the  State  634,- 
ooofs.,  — say  ^25.360,  or  a  trifle  over  15s. 
a  head.     Subsidies  are  given  to  printers 


and  lithographers  with  a  view  to  cheap- 
ening school  publications.  The  result  is 
said  to  be  marvellous,  school-books  being 
published  by  the  40,000,  50,000,  and 
100,000.  A  first-rate  atlas,  in  the  hands 
of  every  scholar,  costs  next  to  nothing. 

In  addition  to  some  600  primary 
schools,  there  are  also  76  secondary 
schools,  which,  since  last  year,  have  also 
been  made  gratuitous.  Attendance  is 
here  optional,  and  it  is  observed  that  the 
number  of  girls,  though  increasing,  is  yet 
far  short  of  that  of  boys, —  32  per  cent. 
Education,  which  is  mixed  throughout 
almost  all  the  primary  schools,  remains 
so  frequently  also  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  school-hours  are  generally 
34  per  week,  and  the  course  comprises 
modern  languages,  history,  geography, 
physical  science,  drawing,  writing,  geom- 
etry for  boys,  "  conversation  "  and  needle- 
workfor  girls, besides  gymnastics.  Rather 
more  than  3,000  pupils  attend  the  secon- 
dary schools,  and  cost  the  Canton  a  little 
over  ^6,000  a  year. 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  Communes  name  the  teachers.  For 
successful  teachers  there  is  great  compe- 
tition. The  minimum  pay  for  primary 
teachers  is  ^48  a  year,  with  a  house,  fuel, 
and  a  kitchen-garden ;  but  the  Com- 
munes may  increase  the  pay  at  pleasure, 
and  the  State  may  contribute  to  such  in- 
crease up  to  £60.  For  secondary  teach- 
ers the  minimum  pay  is  ;i^72  (of  which 
half  is  defrayed  by  the  State),  with  the 
same  advantages,  and  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  increased,  the  State  contributing 
to  the  increase  up  to  ^80.  The  State, 
moreover,  allows  retiring  pensions,  rising 
from  ^4  for  from  7  to  12  years'  service, 
to  £16  for  25  years'  and  over.  Compare 
these  figures  with  France,  where  the  offi- 
cial pay  is  ;!^28  for  a  primary  teacher  of  5 
years'  standing,  and  his  retiring  pension 
from  ^3  4s.  to  ^3  I2S.  a  year. 

Two  peculiarities  attach  to  the  Zurich 
school-system.  One,  which  will  soon  dis- 
appear, is  that  till  now  only  men-teachers 
have  been  employed,  although,  as  before 
observed,  the  classes  are  generally  mixed. 
The  other  is  that  (beyond  a  few  exhibi- 
tions in  the  industrial  school  and  gym- 
nasium, to  be  presently  spoken  of  (no 
prizes  are  given  ;  everything  depends  on 
marks.  With  good  marks,  the  poor 
scholar  can  obtain  remission  of  school 
fees  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction 
next  to  be  noticed; 

Besides  the  '  gratuitous  secondary 
schools,  there  are  also  Cantonal  schools 
which  are  largely  subsidized  by  the  State, 
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so  that  for  about  ^2  a  year  the  pupil  re- 
ceives an  education  costing  ^^lo,  of  which 
the  State  defrays  four  fifths.  Here,  after 
two  years'  study  —  the  courses  compris- 
ing arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  his- 
tory, German,  and  French — a  choice 
lias  to  be  made  between  the  gymnasium 
for  humanities,  and  the  industrial  school, 
which  itself,  after  the  first  year,  divides 
into  two  branches, —  the  commercial  and 
technical.  In  the  commercial  branch 
two  years  are  spent  in  studying  Englisli, 
Italian,  commercial  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  a  little  chemistry.  In  the 
technical  branch,  after  the  first  year, 
there  is  a  further  subdivision  between 
chemistry  and  mathematics,  which  take 
up  eighteen  months  longer.  In  the  gym- 
nasium the  courses  last  four  years.  Thus 
the  school  years  of  working-men  are 
from  six  to  fifteen  (or  sixteen,  if  we 
include  the  last  year's  singing-class). 
Those  of  the  trader  are  from  six  to  seven- 
teen (six  years  in  the  primary  schools, 
two  in  the  secondary  or  Cantonal  schools, 
three  in  the  industrial  schools)  ;  those  of 
the  engineer,  architect,  chemist,  &c., 
from  six  to  seventeen  and  a  half  ;  those 
of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  theologian,  &c., 
from  six  to  eighteen.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  industrial  school  is  open 
upon  examination  to  the  pupils  leaving 
the  secondary  schools,  who,  indeed,  fur- 
nish the  majority  of  its  scholars. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  "  religious 
difficulty  "  is  met.  The  catechism  and 
sacred  history  are  regularly  taught  by  the 
masters,  without  restriction  on  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions.  On  the  other 
hand,  parents  can  always  withdraw  their 
children  from  religious  instruction.  No 
figures  are  at  hand  for  the  primary  or 
secondary  schools,  but  in  1872-3,  the 
abstentions  from  religious  instruction 
were  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  gymnasium,  and  forty-two 
per  cent,  in  the  industrial  school.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  ^he  pupils  in  the  latter  have 
been,  as  we  should  say,  confirmed. 

Beyond  the  schools  lie  two  closely- 
connected  institutions,  but  one  of  which 
is  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  by  the  Canton  itself, 
—  the  former  for  the  higher  scientific  in- 
struction (medicine  excepted),  the  latter 
for  the  higher  humanities,  witti  medicine. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that  t!ie  for- 
mer class  of  studies  —  practical  and  pos- 
itive—  will  be  those  of  wnich  the  Zurich 
democracy  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
burden.  (2uiie  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
Confederation  which  has  established  and 


keeps  up  the  "  Polytechnicum  ;  "  it  is 
the  Canton  which  maintains  the  Univer- 
sity, with  its  four  faculties  of  Law,  The- 
ology, Philosophy,  and  Medicine,  and 
its  sixty-nine  professors,  besides  privat- 
docenten  the  students  paying  a  fee  of 
8s.  per  year  for  each  course  of  lectures 
of  one  hour  a  week. 

To  sum  up,  the  cost  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Canton  is  about  ^52,000  a 
year,  or  at  the  rate  of  4s.  7  i-2d.  per  head 
for  its  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  the 
contributions  by  the  Communes.  Pro- 
I  portionately,  the  sum  expended  is  fro:ii 
thirteen  to  fourteen  times  more  than  in 
France.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
educational  budget  o^^  the  Canton  will  be 
stinted.  Zurich  is  proud  to  call  itself  the 
Athens  of  Germm  Switzerland.  In  al- 
most every  neighbourhood  the  school  is 
the  finest  building  to  be  seen  ;  the  Can- 
tonal schools  in  particular  are  generally 
placed  in  the  most  commanding  situa- 
tions, just  outside  the  towns.  Zurich  is 
yet  far  from  deeming  its  educational  sys- 
tem complete,  and  various  new  institu- 
tions are  commenced  or  projected  besides 
those  already  noticed. 

It  follows,  then,  that  this  impossible 
democracy,  with  its  laws  voted  or  vetoed 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  its  progressive 
income  and  property-tax,  not  only  sup- 
plies gratuitous  instruction  during  nine 
to  ten  years  for  its  working-class,  but 
provides  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for 
the  education  of  its  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  — giving  them  two  years 
of  gratuitous  secondary  instruction,  tak- 
ing upon  itself  four  fifths  of  the  cost  of 
their  higher  instruction  till  they  are  from 
seventeen  to  ei  diteen  years  old,  —  and 
then  opens  to  the  professional  classes  a 
richly-maintained  university,  in  which 
men  like  Okenand-Schonbein  have  held 
classes.  Could  it  well  do  more,  if  it  cul- 
tivated the  soundest  economic  traditions  ? 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  general  results. 
The  theory  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  is 
well  known  to  be  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  Military  education  begins  in  the 
complementary  and  secondary  schools, 
or,  say,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen,  taking  up  on  an  average  three 
hours  a  week.  In  order  to  test  the  ac- 
quirements of  recruits  when  actually 
called  under  arms,  examinations  were 
carried  on  in  the  years  187 1-2,  bearing 
on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
reading  exercises  consisted  in  a  few 
pages  of  Swiss  history.  What  were 
called  exercises  in  writing  were,  in  fact, 
exercises    in     composition,   the    recruit 
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being  called  upon  to  describe  his  father's 
house,  the  school  where  he  had  been 
educated,  his  barracks,  &c.  In  arithme- 
tic, sums  were  set  in  interest,  or  rule 
of  three. 

The  very  nature  of  the  exercises  suf- 
fices to  show  the  surprisingly  high  stand- 
ard which  the  men  were  expected  to 
have  attained.  But  the  results  are  more 
surprising  still.  They  were  denoted  by 
the  marks  4,  3,  2,  i,  and  o.  In  reading,  o 
did  not  mean  that  the  recruit  could  not 
read  at  all,  but  simply  that  he  did  not  do 
so  fluently  ;  i  meant  that  he  committed 
faults  ;  2,  that  he  "left  something  to  be 
desired  as  respects  understanding  and 
punctuation  ;  "  and^  4  and  3,  either  that 
he  read  fluently  and  with  expression,  and 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
(4),  or  (3)  that  he  did  so  somewhat  less 
perfectly.  Out  of  1,000  recruits  only  5 
had  the  mark  o,  83  had  i,  273  had  2,  462 
had  3,  and  177  had  4.  In  writing  again, 
o  meant  not  that  the  recruit  could  not 
write  at  all,  but  that  he  could  only  form 
words  or  letters  ;  i,  that  he  could  just 
write  and  spell  ;  2,  that  (besides  writing 
and  spelling)  he  could  just  be  under- 
stood ;  3,  that  the  substance  of  the  com- 
position was  right,  but  the  form  not  per- 
fect ;  4,  that  the  composition  was  correct, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style.  Here,  again, 
only  five  had  the  o,  134  the  i,  395  the  2, 
355  the  3,  and  strange  to  say,  411  the 
mark  4,  so  that  literally  the  largest  of  the 
five  classes  was  the  one  with  full  powers 
of  written  expression.  In  arithmetic, 
lastly,  where  o  denoted  blunders  in  the 
four  first  rules,  i  a  knowledge  of  those 
rules  only,  2  a  comprehension  and  more 
or  less  satisfactory  solution  of  problems, 
3  a  correct  but  slow  and  heavy  solution 
of  them,  and  4  the  rapid  and  correct 
solution  of  them,  both  mentally  and  in 
writing,  6  had  o,  43  had  i,  233  had  2,  518 
had  3,  and  200  had  4,  —  the  third  class 
here  being,  as  in  reading,  the  most  nu- 
merous. Hence  it  follows  that  out  of 
1,000  Zurich  recruits  only  from  5  to  6 
read,  write,  or  cypher  badly  (not  "  and 
cypher,"  for  out  of  1,479  ^^  ^^K  ^^^Y  two 
had  o  in  everything) ;  whilst  from  639  to 
766  read  fluently  and  understand  what 
they  read,  express  themselves  in  writing 
correctly  and  intelligibly,  or  solve  cor- 
rectly sums  in  interest  and  rule  of  three. 
One  hundred,  moreover,  out  of  1,479, 
were  in  the  fourth  class  in  every  instance. 
In  other  words,  from  six-tenths  to  seven- 
tenths  of  the  Zurich  population  are  edu- 
cated men,  qualified  to  rise  by  further 
self-improvement  to   any  position  what- 


ever ;  and  one-tenth  have  a  superior 
education.  The  examinations,  it  may  be 
added,  were  not  continued  beyond  1872, 
as  the  results  were  found  to  be  exactly 
the  same  on  all  points,  except  that  there 
was  a  slight  rise  in  the  marks,  the  aver- 
age being  2-68  in  1872  against  2-62  in 
1871. 

Compared  with  France,  it  is  found  that 
250  French  conscripts  out  of  1,000  know 
less  than  the  five  who  know  least  among 
the  Zurich  recruits  ;  whilst  only  between 
62  and  72  would  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Zurich  second  class.  In  our  own 
army,  the  figures  of  the  latest  report  of 
the  Director-General  of  Military  Educa- 
tion are  not  quite  so  bad  as  those  of 
France  ;  though,  as  they  apply  to  the 
whole  army,  and  not  to  recruits  only, 
and  therefore  include,  presumably,  to 
some  extent  the  results  of  the  education 
which  is  being  given  in  the  army  itself, 
the  comparison  they  afford  is  not  an  ex- 
act one.  Out  of  178,356  men,  10,724  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  over  60  per  thousand  as  against 
the  French  250,  but  as  against  less  than 
two  in  Zurich.  9,543  can  read,  but  not 
write,  making  over  53  per  thousand,  as 
against  five  in  Zurich.  With  respect  to 
the  99,910  English  soldiers  who  can  read 
and  write,  and  the  58,179  who  are  better 
educated,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  comparison  with  the  Zurich  results. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  shall  probably  be 
within  the  mark  if  we  say  that  the 
army  of  the  Zurich  democracy  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  well  educated  as  our  own. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
standard  of  an  army  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion from  the  whole  population  ought  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  one  like  our  own, 
voluntarily  recruited  in  great  measure 
from  its  lowest  class. 

Now,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  insti- 
tutions which  may  suit  a  small  canton 
with  the  population  of  a  large  English 
city  are  adapted  to  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  its  over  30  millions  of 
inhabitants.  But  the  example  of  Zurich 
shows  that  the  fullest  power  given  to 
the  whole  people  may  be  wielded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.  Rocks  ahead 
there  may  be,  nay,  there  must  be,  in  the 
course  of  any  ship  of  State.  But  there 
are  channels  between  those  rocks,  and 
this  Swiss  Canton,  instead  of  being 
wrecked  upon  them,  as  from  a  distance 
we  might  fancy  it  was,  has  found  a  way 
through  them.  We  may  surely  do  the 
same,  trusting  in  God,  and  in  " 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  our  people. 


the  good 
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In  the  very  beginnings  of  science,  the  parsons, 

who  managed  things  then, 
Being  handy  with  hammer  and  chisel,  made 

gods  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
Till  commerce  arose,  and  at  length  some  men 

of  exceptional  power 
Supplanted   both   demons   and  gods   by   the 

atoms,  which  last  to  this  hour. 
Yet  they  did  not  abolish  the  gods,  but  they 

sent  them  well  out  of  the  way, 
With  the  rarest  of  nectar  to  drink,  and  blue 

fields  of  nothing  to  sway. 
From   nothing  comes  nothing,  they  told  us, 
nought  happens  by  chance,  but  by  fate  ; 
There  is  nothing  but  atoms  and  void,  all  else 

is  mere  whims  out  of  date  ! 
Then  why  should  a   man  curry  favour  with 

beings  who  cannot  exist, 
To  compass  some  petty  promotion  in  nebulous 

kingdoms  of  mist  > 
But  not  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nor  the  glitter- 
ing shafts  of  the  day. 
Must  the  fear  of  the  gods  be  dispelled,  but  by 

words,  and  their  wonderful  play. 
So  treading  a  path  all  untrod,  the  poet-phil- 
osopher sings 
Of  the  seeds  of  the  mighty  world  —  the  first- 
beginnings  of  things  ; 
How  freely  he  scatters  his  atoms  before  the 

beginning  of  years  ; 
How  he  clothes  them  with  force  as  a  garment, 

those  small  incompressible  spheres  ! 
Nor  yet  does  he  leave  them  hard-hearted  —  he 

dowers  them  with  love  and  with  hate. 
Like    spherical    small    British   Asses   in   in- 
finitesimal state ; 
Till  just  as  that  living  Plato,  whom  foreigners 

nickname  Plateau,* 
Drops  oil  in  his  whisky-and-water  (for  foreign- 
ers sweeten  it  so), 
Each  drop   keeps  apart  from   the   other,  en- 
closed in  a  flexible  skin. 
Till  touched  by  the  gentle  emotion  evolved  by 

the  prick  of  a  pin : 
Thus  in  atoms  a  simple   collision   excites   a 

sensational  thrill. 
Evolved  through  all  sorts  of  emotion,  as  sense, 

understanding,  and  will  ; 
There  is  nobody  here,  I  should  say,  has  felt 

true  indignation  at  all, 
Till  an  indignation  meeting   is   held  in   the 

Ulster  Hall ; 
Then  gathers  the  wave  of  emotion,  the  nnoble 

feelings  arise, 
Till  you  all  pass  a  resolution  which  takes  every 

man  by  surprise; 
Thus  the  pure  elementary  atom,  the  unit  of 

mass  and  of  thought. 
By  force   of  mere   juxtaposition   to   life   and 
sensation  is  brought ; 


So,  down  through  untold  generations,  trans- 
mission of  structureless  germs 

Enables  our  race  to  inherit  the  thoughts  of 
beasts,  fishes,  and  worms. 

We  honour  our  fathers  and  mothers,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  too ; 

But  how  shall  we  honour  the  vista  of  ances- 
tors now  in  our  view? 

First,  then,  let  us  honour  the  atom,  so  lively, 
so  wise,  and  so  small ; 

The  atomists  next  let  us  praise,  Epicurus,  Lu- 
cretius, and  all; 

Let  us  damn  with  faint  praise  Bishop  Butler, 
in  whom  many  atoms  combined 

To  form  that  remarkable  structure  which  it 
pleased  him  to  call  —  his  mind. 

Last,  praise  we  the  noble  body  to  which,  for 
the  time,  we  belong. 

Ere  yet  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  hur- 
ried us,  ruthless,  along, 

The  British  Association  —  like  Leviathan  wor- 
shipped by  Hobbes, 

The  incarnation  of  wisdom,  built  up  of  our 
witless  nobs. 

Which  will  carry  on  endless  discussions,  when 
I,  and  probably  you. 

Have  melted  in  infinite  azure  —  and,  in  short, 
till  all  is  blue. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  VOYAGE. 


I.  — ANCHORED. 

O  WEARY  days  and  nights,  so  still,  so  still  — 
The   useless  sails  hang  flapping  stiff    and 
slow; 
We  pine  and  chafe,  and  set  our  helpless  will 
In  vain  revolt  at  what  to  change,  to  know. 
Is  not  for  us.     We  hear  the  strong  winds 
blow 
And  fret  as  in  the  east,  the  west,  we  see 
Great  ships  and  small  go  sliding  fast  and  free. 

II.  — ADRIFT. 

O  fearful  days  and  nights  so  dark,  so  cold  — 
The  swift  waves  mock  and  leap  on  every 
side ; 

No  rudder  steers ;  no  mast,  no  spar,  can  hold  ; 
We  think  no  ear  could  hear  us  if  we  cried  ; 
We  think  God  would  not  miss  us  if  we  died ; 

We  feel  forgotten,  helpless,  cast  away ; 

We  shut  our  eyes  and  do  not  even  pray. 


*  Statique  Expirimentaleet  TMoriqne  des Liquides 
soumis  aux  scules  Forces  Aloleculaires.  Par  J.  Pla- 
eau,  Professeur  i  1'  LJniversitd  de  Gand. 


III.  —  ON   SHORE. 
O  peaceful  days,  and  peaceful  nights  whose 
peace 
Cannot  be  uttered  !     O  green  shores  of  life 
Beyond  the  body  !    Shall  we  ever  cease 

To  smile  that  through  such  hot  and  silly 

strife 
We  came.''     That  doubts   and  fears  could 
grow  so  rife  ? 
I  That  we  could  fail  to  see  how  God's  good 
I  hand 

!  Our  anchorings  and  our  driftings  planned  "i 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MODERN  CULTURE.* 

The  struggle  between  the  Girondins 
and  the  Jacobins  in  the  tirst  French  Rev- 
olution has  a  far  wider  significance  than 
the  passing  strife  of  rival  factions.  It 
represents  the  rupture  between  two  ele- 
mentary forces  of  the  Revolution,  tem- 
porarily combined  for  a  common  object 
of  destruction  —  the  men  of  action  and 
the  men  of  letters.  The  philosophic 
party,  of  which  the  Girondins  were  the 
political  expression,  had  given  the  move- 
ment its  first  form  and  impulse,  had 
clothed  it  in  heart-stirring  phrases,  spe- 
cious sophistry,  and  brilliant  romance. 
So  long  as  action  was  restricted  to  an 
assault  on  existing  institutions,  the  mon- 
archy, the  aristocracy,  and  the  Church, 
the  Girondins  were  tlie  men  who  encour- 
aged and  guided  the  mind  of  the  people. 
But  when,  after  the  revolution  of  the  loth 
August,  the  philosophers  found  them- 
selves, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  sole  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion, their  political  incapacity  was  at  once 
apparent.  Not  one  act  of  statesman-like 
energy  can  be  credited  to  the  Girondins 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  power. 
They  were  undecided  before  the  enemy 
on  the  frontier,  impotent  among  the  mob 
in  Paris,  powerful  only  within  the  walls 
of  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  bare  year  of 
nominal  rule  all  of  the  party  who  were 
not  in  hiding  in  the  provinces  had  per- 
ished beneath  the  guillotine. 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  rise  so  pro- 
digious and  a  fall  so  disastrous  .'*  The 
aim  of  the  literary  or  Girondin  party  was 
perfection  —  a  dream  that  has  always  at- 
tracted and  amused  the  minds  of  philos- 
ophers.    Plato  had  given  it   form  in  his 


*  I.  Sartor  Resartus.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     Popu- 
lar edition.     London,  1871. 

2.  Latter-day  Pamphlets.     By  the  Same.     Popular 
edition.     London,  1S71. 

3.  Culture  and   Anarchy.      By   Matthew    Arnold, 
D.C.  L.     London,  1870. 

4.  Literature  and  Dogjna.      By  the  Same.     Lon- 
don, 1873. 

5.  St.    Paul   and   Protestantism.      By   the   Same. 
London,  1869. 

6.  Studies  o/the  Greek  Poets.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
London,  1873. 

7.  Essays  on  the  Renaissance.      By  W.   H.   Pater. 
London,  1873. 


"  Republic  ;  "  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  the  "  Atlantis  "  and  "  Utopia." 
But  both  the  last  were  the  mere  sportive 
fancies  of  practical  statesmen,  while  Plato 
says  of  his  own  republic:  "Perhaps  in 
heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  it  for 
him  who  wishes  to  behold  it,  and  behold- 
ing to  organize  himself  accordingly. 
And  the  question  of  its  present  or  future 
existence  on  earth  is  quite  unimportant." 
The  problem  was  not  strange  to  theology, 
and  on  speculations  of  the  kind  Butler 
remarks,  with  his  usual  strong  sagacity  : 
"  Suppose  now  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of 
mind  to  go  on  with  his  reveries,  till  he 
had  at  length  fixed  upon  some  plan  of 
nature  as  appearing  to  him  the  best  ;  — 
one  shall  scarce  be  thought  guilty  of  de- 
traction against  human  understanding,  if 
one  should  say,  even  beforehand,  that 
the  plan  which  this  speculative  person 
would  fix  on,  though  he  were  the  wisest 
of  the  sons  of  men,  would  not  be  the  very 
best,  even  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  the  best." 

Yet  this  finite  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  was  precisely  what  the  revolution- 
ary philosophers  refused  to  admit.  Each 
of  them  assumed  that  the  conception  of 
perfection  he  had  himself  formed  had  a 
positive  external  equivalent.  Hence 
their  reasoning  was  constructively  value- 
less, for  it  was  based  on  2, petitio principii^ 
or  an  assumption  of  what  it  was  really 
necessary  to  prove.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  magic  of  the  word  "  perfection,"  and 
the  natural  inclination  of  men  to  over- 
look its  essentially  relative  character, 
made  it  irresistible  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
struction. "  It  would  be  advisable,"  said 
Danton,  speaking  in  the  Girondin  dialect, 
"that  the  Convention  should  issue  an 
address  to  assure  the  people  that  it 
wishes  to  destroy  nothing,  but  to  perfect 
everything  ;  and  that  if  we  pursue  fanati- 
cism, it  is  because  we  desire  perfect 
freedom  of  religious  opinion."  How  easy 
on  such  premises  to  argue  that  all  human 
frailties  and  crimes  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  imperfecti.'n  of  existing  institu- 
tions, and  that  if  the  belief  in  revealed 
religion  and  the  fear  of  tyrannous  author- 
ity were  destroyed,  the  mind  would  re- 
assert its  native  dignity  !     So,  at  least, 


reasoned  Condorcet,  who  thought  that 
the  first  step  towards  perfection  was  to 
annihilate  the  idea  of  a  personal  God. 
And  such  was  the  dream  of  Madame 
Roland,  who,  in  her  hatred  of  an  aristoc- 
racy socially  superior  to  herself,  con- 
ceived that  the  earth,  relieved  of  such  an 
incubus,  would  presently  bring  forth 
Brutuses  and  Timoleons  with  all  the  aus- 
tere virtues  of  imaginary  republics.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the  first 
fruits  of  liberty  and  equality  appeared  in 
the  September  massacres  and  the  rise  of 
the  Mountain,  the  Girondins  were  filled 
with  dismay  and  despaired  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  character  of  the  party  is  well 
expressed  in  the  epigram  of  Dumouriez, 
who  said  that  the  republic,  as  conceived 
by  the  Girondins,  was  like  the  romance 
of  a  clever  woman. 

Girondism  has  survived  the  Girondins. 
Though  checked  on  the  field  of  politics, 
philosophy  has  not  yielded  one  tittle  of 
her  pretensions  to  universal  spiritual 
dominion.  But  she  has  shifted  her 
ground.  Perfection,  which  was  once 
sought  in  the  state  of  nature;  is  now 
placed  in  the  realms  of  art.  The  wide 
philosophical  movement  called  "  cul- 
ture "  has  sapped  the  foundations  of 
positive  belief  in  Germany  ;  its  ideas 
have  long  been  extolled  by  our  own  phi- 
losophers ;  it  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
society  itself.  "Are  not  new  lights," 
asks  one  of  its  professors,  whose  doc- 
trines we  shall  presently  examine,  "find- 
ing free  passage  to  shine  in  upon  us  ?  " 
They  are  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
these  are  mere  ignes  fatui,  or  proceed,  as 
the  philosophers  affirm,  from  the  beacon 
of  eternal  truth.  To  every  one  who  re- 
flects it  must  be  plain  that  society  in 
England  is  now  being  exposed  to  a  sol- 
vent like  that  which  operated  in  France 
before  the  Revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  philosophy  no  longer  occupies  the 
same  masterful  position  as  before  the 
downfall  of  the  gospel  of  Rousseau.  Her 
approaches  against  the  outworks  of  Chris- 
tianity are  masked  under  a  cautious  mod- 
eration, and  even  under  the  show  of  a 
patronizing  friendship.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  interest  of  those  who  rest  on  the 
truth  of  an  ancient  tradition  to  bring  the 


MODERN    CULTURE. 


question  to  an  open  issue,  and  we  sh  11 
endeavour  in  the  present  article  to  ex- 
tract from  the  new  culture,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  a  precise  account  of  its 
meaning,  to  track  it  to  its  source,  to  sub- 
ject it  to  proof,  and  thus  to  decide  how 
far  its  actual  powers  are  equal  to  its  pro- 
posed end. 

And  fir^f  we  are  led  to  remark  on  the 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  name.  In 
the  idea  attaching  to  the  word  "cultiva- 
tion "  there  are  usually  two  main  ele- 
ments, society  and  criticism.  By  a  culti- 
vated age  we  mean  an  advanced  stale  of 
society,  recognizing  certain  laws  or  stand- 
ards, both  moral  and  intellectual,  to  which 
members  of  the  community  who  desire  a 
character  for  refinement  are  expected  to 
conform.  Such  was  the  age  of  Pericles 
at  Athens,  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France,  of  Anne  in  England. 
We  do  not  call  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
though  in  many  essential  points  a  nobler 
epoch  than  either  of  the  two  last,  a  culti- 
vated age,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
society,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  only  in 
its  infancy,  and,  next,  because  criticism 
was  almost  unknown.  Now  the  meaning 
in  our  day  specially  attaching  to  the  word 
culture  is  "  self-cultivation."  The  source 
of  the  movement,  as  we  have  said,  is 
Germany,  and  the  name  of  its  prophet  is 
perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the 
most  representative,  in  modern  literature. 
No  terms  of  panegyric  are  too  extrava- 
gant for  his  disciples.  "  Knowest  thou," 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "no  prophet,  even  in 
the  vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of 
this  age  .?  None  to  whom  the  godlike 
has  revealed  itself  through  all  meanest 
and  highest  forms  of  the  common,  and 
by  him  been  again  prophetically  revealed, 
in  whose  inspired  melody,  even  in  these 
rag-gathering  and  rag-burning  days, 
man's  life  again  begins,  were  it  but  afar 
off,  to  be  divine  t  I  know  him,  and 
name  him,  Goethe."  In  his  early  days 
Goethe  was  an  ardent  apostle  of  the  new 
principles  of  Rousseau,  which  he  em- 
bodied in  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther." 
But  his  clear  perception  detected  their 
inadequacy  even  before  the  catastrophe 
of  the  P>ench  Revolution. 

One  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  falilts  of 
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these  works  (says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  days  before  poetry  is  the  supernatural.  Posted  in 
he  became  a  rhapsodist)  was  Goethe  hi.iiislf.  jhis  "  watch  tower,"  in  full  sight  of 
In  this  unlooked-for  and  unexampled  popu-  ("God's  Facts,"  "  the  Immensities,"  and 
larity  he   was  far  from  feeling  that   he   had  ,  «  ^j^^  Verities,"  he    stimulates   the   intel- 


attaincd  his  object :  this  first  outpouring  of 
his  soul  had  calmed  its  agitations,  not  ex- 
hausted or  even  indicated  its  strength,  and  he 
now  began  to  see  afar  off  a  much  higher 
region,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  the  track  by 
which  it  might  be  attained.  To  cultivate  his 
cnvn  spirit,  not  only  as  an  author  but  a  man,  to 
obtain  dominion  over  it,  and  wield  its  re- 
sources in  the  service  of  what  seemed  Good 
and  Beautiful,  had  been  his  object,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  from  the  first,  as  it  is  that  of  all 
true  men  in  their  several  spheres.  According 
to  his  own  deep  maxim,  that  "  Doubt  of  any 
kind  can  only  be  removed  by  action,"  this  ob- 
ject had  now  become  more  clear  to  him  ;  and 
he  may  be  said  to  have  pursued  it  to  the 
present  hour,  with  a  comprehensiveness  and 
an  unwearied  perseverance,  rarely  if  ever  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  such  a  mind. 

Evidently    there    is     nothing    new    in 
Goethe's  aspiration.     The   subjection  of 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of    St.  Paul.     If  the  cul- 
ture preaclied  by  Goethe  be,  indeed,  the 
new  gospel  that  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains,  it 
must   possess    a    larger   catholicity    and 
power  of  being  translated  into   life   and 
action    than    is    shown    by    Christianity. 
Now,  we  doubt  if  any  man  has  ever  done 
more    to   render  action   impossible    than 
Goethe's  first  Englii^h  disciple,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle.    Action  is  what  he  has  always  been 
preaching,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  he 
has   poured  contempt  on  present  action 
of  every  kind,  whether  as  connected  with 
the  past,  or   constructive  of   the  future. 
As  we  ail   know,  he  is  content  that  ''old 
sick   society"   should    l^e    burnt,    in    the 
faith  that,  somehow  or  other,  "  a  phoenix  " 
is  to  arise  out  of  its  ashes.     Yet  who  so 
scornful  as  he  of  the  vast  army  of  nos- 
trum-mongers, liberals,  economists,  utili- 
tarians,   and    other     professors    of    the 
''  Dismal  Science,"  who  make  shift  to  put 
something   in    the    place    of    what    they 
desire  to  destroy  1     The  reason   is  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  poet,  and  sees  the  inad- 
equacy  of    these    materialisfic    systems. 
But  vvliile  all  great  poetry  stimulates   to 
aciion,  by  "holding  as  'twere  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 


lect  only  to  paralyze  the  power  of  action. 
What  is  his  grand  fundamental  remedy  ? 
Self-annihilation.  Does  this  mean  more 
than  St.  Paul's  words,  "  I  keep  under  my 
body  and  bring  it  into  subjection  "  .?  If 
so,  is  the  sense  conveved   in  the  follow- 


ing passage 


In  fact.  Christian  doc- 


trine, backed  by  all  the  human  wisdom  I 
could  ever  hear  of,  inclines  me  to  think 
that  Ignatius,  had  he  been  a  good  and 
wise  man,  would  have  consented  at  this 
point  to  be  damned,  as  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  he  deserved  to  be.  Here  would 
have  been  a  healing  salve  for  his  con- 
science, one  transcendent  act  of  virtue^ 
which  it  still  lay  with  him,  the  worst  of 
sinners,  to  do.  '  To  die  forever,  as  I 
have  deserved  ;  let  Eternal  Justice  tri- 
umph so,  since  otherwise  it  may  not.'  " 
Is  it  not  plain  that  in  this  passage  is 
noth'ngof  significance  for  human  nature, 
nothing  of  practical  import,  nothing  but 
the  intoxication  of  paradox  '^.  So,  again, 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  social  philosophy,  in  his 
crusade,  for  instance,  against  "  Downing 
Street,"  when,  after  a  whirlwind  of  invec- 
tive against  the  Diabolus  spirit  of  Red 
Tape,  the  reader,  in  a  moment's  breath- 
ing-space, looks  for  the  inspired  advice, 
the  oracle  counsels  profoundly,  "  Able 
men  !  Get  able  men  in  Downing  Street  !  " 
In  such  bewildering  chances  do  we  find 
ourselves  in  our  journeys  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, at  one  moment  transported  on  a 
celestial  metaphor,  the  next  stranded 
upon  a  barren  platitude  !  Why  is  this  ? 
And  how  comes  the  serene  philosophy 
of  Goethe  to  be  translated  into  the  tur- 
bulent and  discontented  system  of  his 
disciple  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's ideals  are  wholly  un-English. 
England  is  not  Weimar,  nor  is  the  purely 
literary  culture,  which  could  develop 
itself  at  liberty  in  a  petty  German  Court, 
undisturbed  by  even  the  rumour  of  poli- 
tics, qualified  to  succeed  amidst  the  vehe- 
ment political  life  of  a  great  and  ancient 
nation. 

A   far  more  systematic  attempt,  how- 
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ever,  to  naturalize  "culture  "  in  England 
has  been  made  by  another  disciple  of 
Goethe.  No  one  has  more  persistently 
preached  the  necessity  of  this  new  re- 
ligion than  Mr.  Arnold  ;  but  perceiving 
clearly  the  unpractical  nature  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  mission,  he  has  thrown  his  own 
efforts  into  the  form  of  exposition,  and 
has  in  every  way  sought  to  popularize  his 
creed  by  indicating  how  it  is  to  be  em- 
bodied in  our  national  life.  Nor  has  he 
been  by  any  means  unsuccessful  in  en- 
grafting his  ideas  on  literary  society. 
Like  all  the  Girondin  party,  he  knows 
thoroughly  the  value  of  phrases,  and  the 
very  word  "culture"  itself,  "perfec- 
tion," "sweetness  and  light,"  "  llebra- 
ism,"  "  Hellenism,"  and  others  now  so 
commonly  found  in  current  literature, 
have  been  disseminated  by  his  influence. 
And  no  wonder,  for  if  any  man  could 
found  a  gospel  on  refinement  it  would 
be  Mr.  Arnold.  Graceful  and  humane  in 
his  temperament,  a  master  alike  of  litera- 
ture and  style,  capable  of  receiving  crit- 
icism with  temper,  and  retorting  it  with 
wit,  this  true  disciple  of  Goethe  has  re- 
ceived from  fortune  every  gift,  except 
the  power  to  "see  himself  as  others  see 
him."  "  Culture,"  hs  says,  "  is  to  be 
reccommended  as  the  great  help  out  of 
our  present  difficulties,"  and  if,  after  ex- 
amination, the  remedy  seems  to  be  some- 
thing less  than  the  philosopher's  stone, 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of  clear  exposition 
and  unwavering  faith  on  the  part  of  its 
apostle. 

Mr.  Arnold,  pursuing  his  meritorious 
object  of  making  his  system  precise  and 
popular,  starts  with  a  definition  :  "  Cul- 
ture, which  is  the  study  of  perfection, 
leads  us  to  conceive  of  true  perfection, 
developing  all  sides  of  our  humanity, 
and,  as  a  general  perfection,  developing 
all  parts  of  our  society."  And  he  subse- 
quently shows  that  the  question  has  a  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  aspect,  in 
which  triple  division  of  his  subject  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  follow  him. 

To  be  perfectly  cultivated  we  must, 
according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  be  perfectly  reli- 
gious, and  to  be  perfectly  religious  we 
must  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  A  significant  admission  from  a 
philosopher  of  that  party  which,  in  its  first 
rise,  did  its  utmost  to  annihilate  Christian- 
ity as  a  baneful  superstition  !  Yet,  so  far 
as  regards  his  own  end,  Mr.  Arnold  is 
rigiit ;  for  is  it  not  the  precept  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  "Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is 
perfect  "  ?   The  question,  however,  imme- 


diately arises,  is  the  perfection  thus  en- 
joined identical  with  that  perfection 
which  consists  in  a  "  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  sides  of  our  humanity"? 
We  are  thus  led  to  ask  for  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  common  and  traditional 
conception  of  Christianity,  and  we  shall 
not  find  it  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Butler,  a  writer  for  whom  Mr. 
Arnold  professes  the  highest  admira- 
tion :  — 

The  divine  government  of  the  world,  im- 
plied in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general  and 
of  Christianity,  contains  in  it  that  mankind  is 
appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state  ;  that  every 
one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  respectively 
for  all  that  behaviour  here  which  we  compre- 
hend under  the  words  virtuous,  morally  good, 
or  evil ;  that  our  present  life  is  a  probation,  a 
state  of  trial,  and  of  discipline  for  that  future 
one ;  notwithstanding  the  objections  which 
men  may  fancy  they  have  from  notions  of 
necessity  against  there  being  any  such  moral 
plan  as  this  at  all ;  and  whatever  objections 
may  appear  to  be  against  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands  imperfectly  made 
known  to  us  at  present ;  that  the  world  being 
in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wickedness,  and  the 
sense  of  their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly 
corrupted  among  men,  this  gave  occasion  for 
an  additional  dispensation  of  Providence,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  proved  by  miracles, 
but  containing  in  it  many  things  strange  and 
not  to  have  been  expected  ;  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  is  a  scheme  or  system  of 
things  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  a  divine 
Person,  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  the  world,  yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor 
proved  with  the  strongest  evidence,  but  only 
to  such  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  such 
particular  evidence,  as  the  wisdom  of  God 
thought  fit. 

Here  is  a  plain  and  manly  statement 
of  Christianity,  with  all  its  difficulties,  as 
it  has  been  accepted  by  every  Lhurch,  by 
every  sect,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of 
individual  Christians,  since  the  time  of 
its  first  dispensation.  "  A  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,"  "our  present 
life  a  state  of  probation,"  "  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  carried  on  by  a  divine 
Person,  the  Messiah,"  these  are  concep- 
tions, which  perhaps  give  a  somewhat 
rude  shock  to.  the  idea  of  a  perfection 
looked  for  in  the  actual  world,  and  con- 
sisting in  the  serene  "development  of  all 
sides  of  our  humanity."  The  orthodox 
belief,  however,  Mr.  Arnold  says,  is  a 
failure  ;  the  working  classes  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  Though  it  is  h.ird 
to  see  how,  in  the  sight  of  reason,  this 
fact  affects  the  question,  Mr.  Arnold  con- 
siders it  a  valid  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  popular  faith,  and  a  reason  for 
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reversing  the  time-honoured  conclusion 
respecting  Mahomet  and  the  mountain 
Since  the  working  classes,  he  seems  to 
argue,  will  not  come  to  Christianity,  we 
must  suit  Christianity  to  the  working 
classes.  To  bring  about  this  result  he 
considers  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
dogma  from  religion  ;  in  other  words,  to 
distil  out  all  the  supposed  facts  on  which 
the  Christian  revelation  is  based,  and  to 
take  the  residuum  of  idea  as  the  real  heart 
and  essence  of  the  matter.  For  this 
purpose  he  proposes  to  apply  to  Chris- 
tianity the  highly  popular  modern  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  Each  age,  he  says, 
has  had  its  own  conception  of  Christian- 
ity, and  each  age  has  been  making,  slowly 
but  surely,  towards  the  modern  profes- 
sorial standpoint.  Something  here  ap- 
pears to  us  somewhat  to  savour  of  that 
petitio  principii,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  such  a  frequent  apparition  in  revolu- 
tionary logic.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  names  of  great 
Christian  divines  as  being,  like  himself, 
evolutionists  in  religion.  Thus  he  shows 
that  Dr.  Newman  maintains  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  though  arguing  from 
the  premise  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  But- 
ler also  speaks  of  truths  in  the  Scripture 
which  may  yet  be  discovered.  But  Dr. 
Newman  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  for  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  from  Butler,  it 
is  simply  an  argument  from  the  analogy 
of  nature  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
comprehending  per  saltiim  the  whole 
mystery  of  Christianity.  Butler  never 
meant  to  say  that  the  same  fact  could  be 
true  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  nor 
would  the  man  who  spoke  of  "  a  divine 
Person,  the  Messiah,  carrying  on  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,"  have  allowed 
the  following  theory  of  Mr.  Arnold's  to 
be  an  undiscovered  "  truth  :  "  — 

The  book  contains  all  that  we  know  of  a 
wonderful  spirit,  far  above  the  heads  of  his 
reporters,  still  farther  above  the  head  of  our 
popular  theology,  which  has  added  its  own 
misunderstanding  of  the  reporters  to  the  re- 
porters' misunderstanding  of  Jesus.  And  it 
was  quite  inevitable  that  anything  so  superior 
and  profound  should  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood  by  those  amongst  whom  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  for  a  very  long  time  aftervvards  ; 
itnd  that  it  should  come  at  last  to  stand  out 
clearer  only  by  time,  — Time,  as  the  Greek 
maxim  says,  the  -wisest  of  all  things*  for  he 
is  the  uniaillng  discoverer. 

Translating  the  word  "  time,"  which 
the  writer  is  of  course.  tOQ  modest  to  do 
for  himself,  we  therefore    arrive  at  this 
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result,  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as 
stated  above  in  the  quotation  from  But- 
ler, and  understood  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  for  nineteen  centuries,  has 
been  one  vast  mistake,  which  has  only 
been  cleared  up  by  the  arrival  of  the 
year  1873  ^"^^  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Arnold. 

We  do  not  exaggerate.  Let  Mr.  Ar- 
nold himself  state  what  his  theory  of 
development  embraces  :  — 

This  premature  and  false  criticism  is  all  of 
one  order,  and  it  will  all  go.  Not  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed's  damnatory  clauses  only,  but  the 
whole  creed  ;  not  this  creed  only,  but  the  three 
creeds :  our  whole  received  application  of 
science,  popular  or  learned,  to  the  Bible.  For 
it  was  an  inadequate  and  a  false  science,  and 
could  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
otherwise. 

We  naturally  ask,  with  some  curiosity, 
What  remains  ?  "  The  work  of  Jesus," 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  was  to  sift  and  renew 
the  idea  of  righteousness,  and  to  do  this 
He  brought  a  method  and  He  brought  a 
secret.  His  apostles,  when  they  preached 
His  gospel,  preached  repentaiice  unto  life 
and  peace  through  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these 
two  great  words,  repentance,  we  shall 
find,  attaches  to  the  method,  and  the 
other,  peace,  to  his  secret."  Does  Mr. 
Arnold  really  think  this  stilted  paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  an  "  un- 
discovered truth  "  ?  By  no  means.  "The 
holders  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,"  he  says, 
"have  always,  we  must  remember,  held 
and  professed  the  Bible  dogma  "  {i.e.  his 
own  exposition  of  it)."  too.  Their  eccle- 
siastical dogma  may  have  led  them  to  act 
falsely  to  it,  but  they  have  always  held  it. 
The  method  and  secret  of  Jesus  have 
always  been  prized."  Why,  then,  is  our 
modern  philosopher  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  all  Christian  dogma  outside  his  own 
special  system  ?  "  The  cause  lies  in  the 
Bible  being  made  to  depend  on  a  story, 
or  set  of  asserted  facts,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  verify."  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  and  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  it,  rest  on  the 
assumption  of  a  Personal  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  this  cannot  be  verified. 
Religion,  we  are  told,  must  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  faith,  based  on  revelation,  the 
evidence  for  which  is  based  merely  on 
probability,  but  must  be  made  a  matter  of 
science. 

That  there  is  an  enduring  power,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness  is  veri- 
fiable, as  we  have  seen  by  experience  :  and 
that  Jesus  is  the  offspring  of  this  power  is 
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verifiable  by  experience  also.  For  God  is  the 
author  of  righteousness  ;  now  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  because  He  gives  the  method  and 
secret  by  vvhich  alone  righteousness  is  pos- 
sible. And  that  He  does  give  this  we  can 
verify  again  by  experience  ;  it  is  so  !  Try ! 
and  you  will  find  it  to  be  so  ! 

And  this  is  religion  in  its  scientific 
form  which  is  to  convert  "  the  masses  "  ! 
Had  Mr.  Arnold  been  a  little  more  accus- 
tomed to  close  reasoning,  and  rather  less 
assured  of  his  own  infallibility,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the 
above  passage  is  made  up  of  assumptions 
quite  as  arbitrary  as  any  which  he  depre- 
cates in  the  popular  theology.  Take  two 
for  instance.  How  can  it  be  verified  that 
there  is  "an  enduring  power,  7iot  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness  "  ? 
Clearly  this  question  is  one  of  meta- 
physics. The  origin  of  the  moral  percep- 
tion in  man  is  assigned  by  some  to  intu- 
ition, by  others  to  education,  and  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  a  social  instinct,  arising  out  of 
evolution  and  inheritance.  Whichever 
conclusion  a  man  accepts,  it  is  plain  that 
he  must  satisfy  himself  with  reasoning 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  proba- 
bility. How,  again,  can  it  be  verified 
that  righteousness  is  alone  possible  by 
the  method  of  Jesus  ?  Was  there  no 
righteousness  in  the  world  before  the 
Christian  era  t  St.  Paul  clearly  implies 
the  contrary  when  he  says,  "  When  the 
Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law  do  by 
7iatnre  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
these,  having  not  the  law.  are  a  law  unto 
themselves." 

With  this  extraordinary  facility  of  veri- 
fication, however,  it  may  be  supposed 
Mr.  Arnold  has  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  any  facts  that  conflict  with  his  own 
conclusion.  Yet  for  a  philosopher  who 
maintains  that  the  whole  fabric  of  his- 
torical Christianity  is  based  on  a  delu- 
sion, there  is  surely  much  to  be  accom- 
plished in  clearing  away  those  "  miracu- 
lous "  facts  vvhich,  as  Butler  says,  prove 
the  divine  sanction  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. As,  however,  the  position  of 
Mr.  Arnold  is  different  from  that  of  phil- 
osphers  who  deny  the  whole  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  deals  little  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection, 
the  cardinal  point  of  Christian  theology, 
and  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to 
an  elaborate  demonstration  that  his  doc- 
trine, his  whole  doctrine,  and  nothing 
but  his  doctrine,  is  the  actual  doctrine  of 
the  Apostles.  The  object  of  his  essay 
"  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.  "  is,  he  says, 
'•not  .religious  edification,  but   the  true 
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criticism  of  a  great  misunderstood 
thor."  And  this  is  what  St.  Paul  re  Illy 
meant  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  :  — 

All  impulses  of  selfishness  conflict  with 
I  Christ's  feelings.  He  showed  it  by  dying  to 
I  them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  Him  loy  faith  '•■ 
and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to  them  also. 
Then,  secondly,  if  you  die  with  Him,  you  be- 
come transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  and  rise  with  Him.  The  law  of  the 
spirit  which  is  in  Christ  becomes  the  law  of 
your  life  also,  and  frees  you  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  You  rise  with  Him  to  that 
harmcmiotcs  conformity  with  the  real  and  the  ■ 
eternal,  that  sense  of  pleasing  God,  which  is 
life  and  peace  till  it  becomes  glory.  If  you 
suffer  with  Him,  you  shall  also  be  glorified 
with  Him. 

There  is  something  almost  incredible 
in  this  sangfroid.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  expounded  by  Mr.  Arnold  ;  but  is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
metaphor  is  derived  from  a  belief  in  the 
actual  fact  ?  Had  St.  Paul's  belief  been 
based  on  mere  intellectual  perception, 
what  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sionate cry,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ? "  Or  what  significance 
would  there  be  in  the  experience  of 
Christians  of  all  persuasions,  in  the  self- 
inflicted  penance  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
spiritual  conflicts  of  Luther,  and  Bun- 
yan's  ever-haunting  remorse,  if  the  above 
calm  professorial  statement  were  the  real 
sum  of  the  matter?  But  what  follows  is 
more  amazing  still.  We  are  to  believe 
that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the  facts  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  based  on  them 
the  sublime  argument  which  for  count- 
less generations  has  brought  hope  and 
consolation  to  the  grave-side,  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  his  own  words. 

Very  likely  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  imagine  his  own  theology  without 
it  (viz.,  a  belief  in  the  actual  Resurrection), 
but 

Below  the  surface  stream,  shallow  and  light, 
Of  what  we  say  we  feel,  below  the  stream. 
As  light,  of  what  we  thinic  we  feel,  there  flows, 
With  noiseless  current  strong,  obscure,  and  deep, 
Tne  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed, 

and  in  St.  Paul's  case   this    happens    to 
coincide  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

This  is  no  place  for  theological  argu- 
ment. We  have  contented  ourselves  with 
a  simple  exposition  of  Mr.  Arnold's  phil- 
osophy, because  we-  wish  to 'show  that, 
wliile    surveying   the    popular  faith   with 
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superior  disdain,  he  does  not  understand 
its  meaning.  "A  perfection  developing 
all  sides  of  our  humanity''  is  what  every- 
body desires,  but  the  real  question  is, 
how  is  this  harmony  to  be  attained  when 
the  very  principles  of  our  nature  are  in 
apparent  conflict  ?  To  the  discord  be- 
tween the  desires  and  the  will  all  philos- 
ophy, Heathen  or  Christian,  bears  testi- 
mony. The  universal  human  experience 
is  expressed  in  Plato's  story  of  Leontius 
and  his  eyes,*  in  Ovid's  words,  "  Video 
meliora  proboqiie,  dctcriora  sequor,^''  as 
well  as  in  St.  Paul's  declaration,  "When 
I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me." 
What  distinguishes  Christianity  from 
philosophy  is  its  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  fact  must  be  met  with  fact,  that  the 
radical  imperfection  of  the  human  will 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  supervention  of 
a  perfect  and  divine  power.  The  belief 
in  this  external  power,  exemplified  either 
in  St.  Paul's  conversion  or  the  conver- 
sion of  Sampson  Staniforth,  the  Metho- 
dist soldier,  by  which  Mr.  Arnold  vainly 
endeavours  to  depreciate  St.  Paul's,  is  the 
motive  of  Christian  practice.  But  Mr. 
Arnold's  notable  scheme  of  culture  is  to 
cure  selfishness  by  means  of  self,  to  op- 
pose bare  idea  to  hard  fact,  to  enforce  a 
law  of  which  he  would  abolish  the  sanc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that,  when  he  goes 
to  "  the  masses,"  and,  after  denying  the 
resurrection  of  the  Dead,  proves  to 
them  how  necessary  it  is  for  every  one 
who  would  become  a  cultivated  person  "•  to 
rise  to  a  harmonious  conformity  with  the 
real  and  the  eternal,"  his  hearers  may  not 
discover  that  he  is  discoursing  platitudes. 
But  in  that  case  we  shall  next  expect  to 
hear  of  him  lecturing  to  vast  and  eager 
audiences  in  the  United  States  on  the 
"undiscovered  truths,"  that  honey  placed 
on  the  tongue  produces  a  sensation  of 
sweetness,  or  that  wood  when  brought 
into  contact  with  fire  is  accustomed  to 
be  consumed. 

We  come  now  to  the  politics  of  culture, 
and,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  region, 
we  find  ourselves  rather  in  the  difficulty 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  having  to  write  on 
snakes  in  Ireland,  could  only  say,  "  In 
Ireland  there  are  no  snakes."  It  is  not 
that  Mr.  Arnold  has  nothing  edifying  to 
tell  us  on  the  subject.  Far  from  it.  Na- 
ture made  him  a  critic,  and  did  not  indis- 
pose him  to  be  a  "  candid  friend."  "I 
am  a  Liberal,"  he  says,  "  but  a  Liberal 
tempered  by  experience  and  reflection," 
and  his  attitude  towards  popular  Liberal- 
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ism  is  all  that  we,  who  do  not  profess 
that  creed,  can  desire.  He  sees  plainly 
that  the  Irish  Church  was  not  disestab- 
lished in  the  interest  of  Eternal  Jus- 
tice, but  to  satisfy  the  political  impor- 
tunity of  a  coalition  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Nonconformists.  He  would 
probably  admit  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  sprang  out  of  considerations  not 
wholly  dissimilar.  He  has  no  more  faith 
ill  ballot-boxes,  reform  bills,  cotton,  rail- 
ways, and  other  machinery,  as  means  to 
perfection,  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  And  he 
has  also  —  a  failing  not  prevalent  in  his 
party  —  a  propensity  to  humour,  and  a 
genius  for  embodying  the  weak  points  of 
his  friends  in  lively  caricatures  and  sug- 
gestive phrases,  which  to  the  Tory  mind 
are  full  of  salt  and  savour. 

Culture,  however,  we  must  remember, 
pretends  to  be  something  more  than  criti- 
cal;  it  is  to  help  us  out  of  our  present 
difficulties.  One  of  our  present  difficul- 
ties, as  Mr.  Arnold  justly  says,  is  that  vv^e 
have  no  sound  centre  of  authority.  We 
have  no  idea,  like  some  of  the  Continen- 
tal nations,  of  a  State  as  a  centralizing 
and  directing  power,  and  consequently 
our  constitutional  system  of  checks, 
whenever  an  emergency  arises,  is  apt  to 
leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful 
will,  like  Mr.  Beales  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who,  having  the  courage  of  their  opin- 
ions, can  seize  on  the  situation.  All 
very  true.  Still,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  light-hearted  criticism  comes 
rather  strangely  from  one  of  a  party 
whose  whole  policy  has  been  to  remove 
power  from  the  aristocracy,  whicli,  how- 
ever imperfect,  was  certainly  a  centre, 
and  to  vest  it  exclusively  in  the  middle 
class,  which,  outside  the  Constitution, 
has  neither  unity  nor  cohesion.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, however,  is  a  philosopher,  and,  like 
all  his  kind,  can  stick  to  his  colours  and 
separate  his  principles  from  their  conse- 
quences. "  The  salvation  "  (and  he  uses 
the  word  with  quasi-religious  unction) 
"of  the  country  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  middle,"  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  Phil- 
istine "  class.  Only  this  class  must  first 
get  rid  of  its  Philistinism,  and  adopt  the 
means  of  "  salvation  "  which  culture 
points  out  to  it.  And  what  are  these  1 
To  found  the  idea  of  a  State  on  our  best 
self. 

By  our  best  self  we  are  united,  impersonal, 
at  harmony.  We  are  in  no  peril  from  giving 
authority  to  this,  because  it  is  the  truest  friend 
we  all  of  us  have,  and,  when  anarchy  is  a 
danger  to  us,  it  is  to  this  authjrity  wc  may 
turn  with  sure  trujt. 
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Why  here  is  our  old  friend  Petitio  Prin- 
cipii,  this  time  in  the  very  thinnest  dis- 
guise, and  walking  confidently  abroad  with 
an  ingenuous  good  faith  that  is  positively 
refreshing.  For  is  it  not  obvious  that,  if 
all  men  obeyed  their  better  selves,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  government  at  all, 
and  that  the  real  question  is  (the  heart  be- 
ing "  deceitful  above  all  things  ")  "  What 
is  our  better  self  ? "  and  "  How  are  we  to 
obey  it?"  We  confess  a  curiosity  to 
learn  the  exact  nature  of  that  harmoni- 
ous state,  which  would  be  compounded  of 
the  "  better  selves "  of  such  distin- 
guished Liberals  as  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Miall, 
Sir  Charles  Diike,  and  Professor  Faw- 
cett. 

Mr.  Arnold  will  not  satisfy  us.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  he  seems  on  the  point 
of  making  a  practical  suggestion,  he 
shrinks  from  applying  it.  For  instance, 
after  an  eloquent  description  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  those  schools  in 
Prussia  which  are  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown,  he  shows,  by  way  of  contrast, 
the  position  of  the  Crown  in  England  :  — 

In  England  the  action  of  the  national  guides 
or  governors  is  for  a  Royal  Prince  or  a  great 
Minister  to  go  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  or  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  school,  to  take  the  chair,  to  extol 
the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  or  the  Commercial  Travellers,  to 
be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  full 
success  to  their  school,  and  never  so  much  as 
hint  to  them  that  they  are  doing  a  very  foolish 
thing,  and  that  the  right  w^y  to  go  to  work 
with  their  children's  education  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

This  is  humorous  and  true,  —  but  what 
then  ?  Surely,  if  the  argument  is  sound, 
it  is  an  argument  for  placing  the  royal 
centre  of  authority,  whose  action  Liberals 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  seeking 
to  restrict,  in  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion. Unfortunately  though  Mr.  Arnold 
is  "  a  Liberal  tempered  by  experience  and 
reflection,"  he  is  above  all  a  Liberal. 

I  do  not  say  [is  his  conclusion]  that  the 
political  system  of  foreign  countries  has  not 
inconveniences  which  may  outweigh  the  in- 
conveniences of  our  own  political  system ;  nor 
am  I  in  the  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of  our 
own  political  system  and  to  adopt  theirs.  But 
a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what  in  this 
disquisition  we  have  been  led  to  seek,  and 
right  reason  or  our  best  self  appearing  alone 
to  offer  such  a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  note  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments which  hinder  in  this  country  the  ex- 
trication or  recognition  of  this  right  reason  as 
a  paramount  authority,  witti  a  view  to  after-  i 
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wards  tryin^ 
'moved. 


what  way  they  may  be   re- 


It  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  criticise! 
imperfection  than  to  define  perfection. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  a  born  critic,  but  not  a 
constructive  statesman,  and  his  help 
towards  relieving  us  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties is  purely  negative.  When  asked 
for  positive  action  he  politely  declines  to 
commit  himself,  and  with  many  fine 
phrases  about  "  our  better  self,"'"  right 
reason,"  and  "making  the  will  of  God 
prevail,"  gracefully  bows  himself  off  the 
political  stage. 

Because  machinery  is  the  bane  of  politics, 
and  an  inward  working  and  not  machinery  is 
what  we  want,  we  keep  advising  our  ardent 
young  Liberal  friends  to  think  less  of  ma- 
chinery, to  stand  more  aloof  from  the  arena  of 
politics  at  present,  and  rather  to  try  and  pro- 
mote with  us  inward  working. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  question  far  wider  and  more 
important  than  Mr.  Arnold's  particular 
views  —  namely,  the  general  relation  be- 
tween letters,  for  this,  after  all,  is  what 
culture  really  means,  and  modern  society. 
Here  we  have  the  deliberate  advice  of 
the  most  polished  English  writer  of  the 
day,  that  those  of  his  countrymen  whose 
tastes  agree  with  his  own  should,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  secede  from  politics, 
which,  in  England,  is  the  same  as  saying 
from  public  life.  We  should  like  to  know 
Mr.  Arnold's  authority  in  reason  or  expe- 
rience for  such  strange  counsel.  Socra- 
tes, we  believe,  said  that  no  wise  man 
would  meddle  with  politics  ;  but  Socrates 
was  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  paradox, 
nor  are  we  aware  that  he  ever  explained 
how  the  world  was  to  proceed  without 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  free 
society  has  ever  been,  and  we  believe 
must  ever  be,  political,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  a  free  State  will  always,  directly 
or  indirectly,  find  expression  in  its  litera- 
ture. It  was  so  in  Athens.  The  public 
instruction  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the 
representation  of  the  traditional  mythol- 
ogy in  the  public  tragedy,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  current  politics  on  the  comic 
stage,  indicate  how  the  noblest  forms  of 
art  identified  themselves  with  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  the  Athenian  people. 
It  was  so  in  Rome.  Cicero,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rome's  republican  states- 
manship, is  still  regarded  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Latin  culture.  In  the 
"Georgics"  is  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  agriculture  of  Rome,  as  the 
".^neid  "  is  the  monument  of  her  impe- 
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rial  grandeur.  And  it  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  power  possessed  ijy  tradition,  his- 
tory, and  poetry  to  keep  alive  national 
feeling,  that  the  surest  way  Juvenal  could 
find  for  revealing  their  vices  to  his  de- 
graded countrymen  was  to  compare  them 
with  the  simple  virtues  of  their  fathers. 

But  if  we  wish  to  see  what  happens 
where  this  is  not  so,  where  literature  fails 
to  incorporate  itself  in  the  national  life, 
we  have  an  example  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  genius  of  French  literature 
is  essentially  critical,  not  creative.  With 
the  energies  of  society  crushed  by  des- 
potism, there  was  little  scope  in  France 
for  the  expansion  of  poetry,  the  art  above 
all  others  in  which  a  free  people  loves  to 
embody  its  conceptions  of  liberty  and 
greatness.  The  graver  works  of  the 
French  imagination  have  an  air  of  man- 
nerism and  unreality.  They  strike  us  as 
luxuries,  purveyed  by  the  most  ingenious 
minds  (generally  arising  from  the  middle 
class,  so  sedulously  excluded  from  all 
share  in  affairs)  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
select  society,  too  haughty  to  provide  its 
own  pleasures  by  the  performance  of  a 
supposed  menial  fi^nction.  In  comedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  unsur- 
passed. But  social  comedy  thrives  upon 
corruption.  In  criticism  they  are  un- 
equalled. "The  French,"  says  Dryden, 
'•  are  as  much  better  critics  than  the  Eng- 
lish as  they  are  worse  poets,"  and  cer- 
tainly the  characteristic  writers  of  France 
are  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  not 
Corneille  or  Racine.  But  criticism  with- 
out poetry  enervates  instead  of  strength- 
ening society.  In  the  final  catastrophe  of 
French  history  we  see  the  fatal  results 
of  continued  analysis,  the  perpetual  wear 
and  tear  of  reflection  unrelieved  by  the 
opportunity  of  free  action.  Art  and  cul- 
ture, which  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  search  for  the  causes  of  life,  and  not 
rather  to  represent  examples  of  noble 
living,  are  certain  in  the  end  to  blind 
men's  eyes  to  the  objects  they  propose  to 
reveal. 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  literature  in  England  !  Though  much 
behind  the  French  in  polish  and  critical 
perception,  England  has  produced  a  lit- 
erature more  vigorous  and  original  than 
her  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  elements  of  civil  society  began  to 
form  themselves  under  Elizabeth,  art  and 
learning  struck  deep  root  in  the  country. 
The  governing  classes  in  England  have 
never  regarded  the  practice  of  letters  as 
a  degrading  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  seen  in  literature  a  great  con- 
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servative  power.  The  names  of  Sack- 
ville,  Sidney,  and  Rdeigh  are  amongst 
the  earliest  refiners  of  our  language  ;  the 
name  of  Bacon  stands  pre-eminent  in 
our  philosophy  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
names  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  " 
belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and,  though  representing  mere 
mediocrity,  serve  to  show  the  national 
inclination  to  poetry.  Yet  the  prejudices 
of  rank  and  position  have  not  in  England 
disturbed  the  true  balance  in  the  "king- 
dom of  letters.  Dryden,  as  monarch  of 
the  coffee-house,  numbered  peers  among 
his  subjects  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
in  no  modern  society  but  that  of  England 
could  a  man  with  so  many  social  defects 
as  Johnson  have  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive that  was  freely  yielded  to  his  n^ble 
genius.  Th=s  freedom  and  equality  has 
produced  its  result  in  the  strength,  the 
variety,  and  the  amplitude  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  influence  it 
has  possessed  over  the  national  affec- 
tions and  the  character  of  our  greatest 
countrymen.  Mirlborough  avowed  that 
he  knew  no  history  but  what  he  learnt 
from  Shakespeare.  And  what  a  depth  of 
meaning  lies  in  the  pathetic  anecdote  of 
Wolfe,  who,  as  he  was  being  rowed 
towards  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  repeat- 
ed Gray's  "Elegy"  to  his  companions, 
exclaiming  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  tie 
poem  than  be  the  victor  in  the  approach- 
ing battle  1 

To  explain,  therefore,  Mr.  Arnold's 
advice,  previously  quoted,  in  the  f.ice  of 
this  public  character  of  our  literature,  we 
must  remember  that  we,  also,  have  had 
our  Revolution,  which,  while  proceeding 
by  due  course  of  law,  presents  in  a 
modified  form  precisely  the  same  features 
as  the  Revolution  in  France.  Liberalism, 
or  the  great  upward  movement  of  the 
middle  against  the  aristocratic  class,  has 
always  contained  two  elements,  the  liter- 
ary and  the  political,  though  the  relative 
importance  of  these  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  is  seen  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Both  fractions  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  magic  watch- 
words, progress  and  perfection,  though, 
as  usual,  the  words  with  each  have  had  a 
different  meaning.  Perfection,  as  defined 
by  the  political  Liberals,  is  of  a  very  defi- 
nite and  tangible  character  ;  being  simply 
to  enjoy  the  most  unrestrained  personal 
liberty,  and  the  most  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities of  creating  wealth,  possible  under 
the  national  constitution.  The  aims  of 
the  literary  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  cosmopolitan  and  comprehensive, 
aspiring,  as  in  Fr.ince,  to  reconstruct  the 
entire  social  and  moral  life  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  basis  imagined  by  philosophy. 
Between  such  uncongenial  allies  harmo- 
ny, of  course,  could  not  long  be  pre- 
served ;  a  sense  of  disappointment  has 
always  been  observable  in  the  literary 
party  ;  and  they  have  at  last  come  to  a 
complete  rupture  with  their  political 
friends,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins,  only  that,  while 
in  France  the  quarrel  was  raised  to  the 
heights  of  tragedy,  in  England  it  wears, 
superficially  at  all  events,  the  aspect  of  a 
broad  farce. 

The  disappointed  feelings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Girondists  are  expressed  without 
reserve.  "  I  am  now  convinced,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  "Autobiography,"  "that 
no  great  improvement  is  possible  for 
mankind  without  a  fundamental  change 
in  their  constitutional  habits  of  thought." 
Mr.  Carlyle,  as  we  know,  though  in  his 
rhapsodies  he  extols  an  ideal  industrial- 
ism, has  never  ceased  to  inveigh  against 
the  trading  classes  as  they  are.  But 
even  his  invective  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  calm,  equable,  superior  disdain 
which  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  for  his  quon- 
dam friends  and  their  principles. 

Culture  says  :  "  Consider  these  people,  their 
way  of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners,  the 
very  tones  of  their  voice  ;  look  at  them  atten- 
tively, observe  the  literature  they  read,  the 
things  which  give  them  pleasure,  the  words 
which  proceed  from  their  mouths,  the  thoughts 
which  make  the  furniture  of  their  minds  ; 
would  any  amount  of  v/ealth  be  worth  having 
with  the  condition  that  one  was  to  become 
just  like  these  people  by  having  it  ? " 

On  the  other  side  the  Liberal  society, 
surveyed  in  this  contemptuously  Olym- 
pian fashion,  is  not  slow  to  retort  upon 
"  people  "  —  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bright  —  "who  talk  about  culture,  by 
which  they  mean  a  smattering  of  the 
dead  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin." 
"  Perhaps^"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
a  representative  Jacobin,  "  the  very  silli- 
est cant  01  the  day  is  the  cant  about  Cul- 
ture. Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in 
a  critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on 
a  professor  of  bdles-lcttres ;  but,  as  ap- 
plied to  politics,  it  means  simply  a  turn 
for  small  fault  finding,  love  of  selfish 
ease,  and  indecision  in  action.  The  man 
of  culture  in  politics  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est creatures  alive,"  &c.  Better  matched 
combatants  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find,   or  a  quarrel    more  entertaining  to 
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watch,  were  it  not  for  a  consideration    oi 
the  more  serious  issues  it  involves. 

Taste,  it  is  plain,  does  not  enjoy  the| 
same  appreciation  in  England  to-  lay  asj 
under  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy.  Art 
and  letters,  instead  of  forming  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  a  leisured  and  refined) 
society,  are  regarded  rather  as  stimulants! 
for  the  imagination,  which,  steadily  srp- 
pressed  during  the  hours  of  business,  isj 
liberated  for  brief  intervals  of  feverish' 
excitement.  We  find,  therefore,  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  depreciate  the  stand-1 
ard  of  taste,  for,  besides  the  want  of  le!s  Xi\ 
required  for  the  mastery  of  classical' 
models,  there  is  a  natural  inclination  of 
liberty  to  rebel  against  the  limitation.- 
these  models  impose,  while  the  feelin 
of  thorough  believers  in  the  Manchestei 
school  of  material  progress  are  humili- 
tated  by  the  thought  that  they  ha.e  any- 
thing to  learn  from  people  who  lived  be-1 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Rich  men,  the; 
feel,  have  their  intellectual  desires,  a.= 
well  as  their  bodily  wants,  and  in  each 
case  money  should  command  the  re- 
quired luxury.  We  are,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  a  period,  the  approach  of  which 
Goldsmith  long  ago  saw  and  deplored, 
when  money,  rather  than  honour,  be- 
comes the  prime  miOtive  of  literary  pro- 
duction. The  logical  consequences  of 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  in  litera- 
ture have  lately  been  pressed  by  t'  e 
"Times"  in  an  article  of  extraordin  iry 
plainness  :  — 

If  one  novel  in  ten,  or  one  poem  in  a  thou- 
sand, be  worth  reading  at  all,  it  is  as  much  as 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  rest  supply  a  want 
which  is  really  felt,  and  give  undoubted  pleas- 
ure to  ?.  large  class  of  readers.  If  the  object 
of  literature  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  unpleasant  realities  of  lif s, 
/■/  is  impossible  to  refuse  some  praise  to  the  per- 
formance which  does  this,  for  however  brief  a 
period. 

If  the  object  of  literature  be  what  is 
defined  by  that  great  journal,  a  single 
copy  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  valued  above 
the  whole  history  of  Thucydides,  no 
doubt  this  reasoning  is  just,  but  in  that 
case  we  cannot  rightly  refuse  our  praise 
to  the  art  of  the  procuress  or  the  trade 
of  the  opium-monger. 

Every  generous  feeling  revolts  against 
this  vulgar  and  cynical  despotism.  But 
are  we  to  conclude  because  national 
taste  is  decaying,  that  self-culture  alone 
is  to  be  pursued,  without  consideration 
of  the  instincts,  the  traditions,  the  char- 
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actcr  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong  ? 
Such  seems  to  be  Mr.  Arnold's  advice, 
and  it  is  certainly  widely  followed.  "  Free 
literature  "  is  as  popular  a  cry  in  many 
quarters  as  a  "  free  Church  "  or  a  •'  free 
breakfast-table."  Culture  is  regarded  as 
the  badge  of  distinction  between  the  re- 
fined few  and  the  rude  many;  Lessing 
and  Herder  are  taken  as  the  models  for 
English  criticism,  rather  than  Johnson 
or  Macaulay.  Now  to  see  wliat  kind  of 
perfection  is  likely  to  result  from  this 
'•inward  working,"  we  must  observe  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  higher  litera- 
ture by  its  repudiation  of  all  intercourse 
with  existing  society. 

In  the  first  place  the  secession  devel- 
opes  literary  sacerdotalism,  a  priestliness 
mnrked  by  all  the  assumption  of  ecclesias- 
tics without  any  of  their  prescriptive 
right.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  regards  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  revealed  sense 
as  obsolete,  writes  in  the  following  ex- 
travagant strain  respecting  literary  influ- 
ence :  — 

*'  But  there  is  no  religion,"  reiterates  the 
Professor.  "  P  ool !  I  tell  thee  there  is.  Hast 
thou  well  considered  all  that  lies  in  this  im- 
measurable froth-stream  we  name  Literature  .'' 
Fragments  of  a  genuine  Church  Homilctic  lie 
scattered  there,  which  Time  will  assort :  nay, 
fractions  even  of  a  Liturgy  could  I  point  out 
now." 

This,  no  doubt,  represents  the  tenden- 
cy of  artists,  men  of  science,  poets,  and 
professors  of  polite  letters  generally,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  priesthood  for 
propagating  a  religion  of  ideas.  But 
what  grounds  are  there  for  supposing 
that  such  a  religion  would  ever  command 
a  popular  assent  ?  We  have  never  heard 
that  Euripides  and  the  sophists  were 
able  in  any  way  to  replace  that  belief  in 
the  gods  and  in  old-fashioned  morality 
which  they  found  it  so  stimulating  to 
question.  Has  the  philosophy  of  Rous- 
seau or  Voltaire  laid  one  stone  towards 
reconstructing  the  ruined  society  of 
France  ?  And  if  we  consult  the  oracles 
of  our  own  culture  what  do  we  find  ? 
There  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  lead- 
ing ideas,  "self-annihilation,"  "tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  "  (after  the  man- 
ner of  "  Teufelsdrock  "),  or  "  conversion," 
which,  when  divested  of  its  grotesque 
disguises  is  not  found  to  be  a  parody  of 
some  plain  and  simple  precept  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  for  Mr.  Arnold's  revised 
version  of  Christianity  we  have  already 
examined  its  claims.  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, argue  with  something  like  certainty 
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that,  however  dissimilar  in  other  re- 
spects the  parallel  may  be,  the  moral  and 
would-be  religious  schemes  of  our  mod- 
ern philosophers  will  have  no  wider  in- 
fluence than  the  doctrines  of  the  mytho- 
logical rationalists  at  Athens  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  modern  culture  prevents  all 
application  of  the  very  principle,  "  Know 
thyself!"  on  which  its  professors  base 
their  theology.  For  when  did  an  irrespon- 
sible priesthood,  nay,  when  did  unre- 
strained human  power  of  any  kind,  ever 
enjoy  self  knowledge  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
truly  spoken  of  "  the  folly  of  that  impos- 
sible precept,  '  Know  thyself,'  till  it  be 
translated  into  the  possibly  partial  one, 
'  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at.'  "  Doubt' 
of  any  sort,  Goethe's  di;;ciples  have  al- 
ways been  telling  us,  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  action  ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  have  one  and  all  hopelessly  failed  to 
show  what  action  is  possible  for  them  apart 
from  the  society  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Can  anything  be  more  impo- 
tent than  the  course  Mr.  Arnold,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  seems  to  assign  to  him- 
self :  — 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born  ? 

In  what  does  such  a  course  naturally 
end  ?  In  universal  criticism.  To  view 
an  ideal  perfection  from  the  heights  of  an 
intellectual  Pisgah,  and,  in  a  world  where 
all  intelligences  are  felt  to  be  inferior  to 
his  own,  to  settle  every  debatable  matter 
by  reference  to  his  "better  self,"  such  is 
the  only  action  possible  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  modern  culture. 
And  one  thing  is  evident, —  this  con- 
scious superiority  has  not  opened  to  him 
the  door  of  self-knowledge.  Had  he 
really  known  himself,  could  the  apostle 
of  the  true  "  Bible  dogma,"  of  "epieikeia, 
or  the  mild  reasonableness  of  Christ," 
have  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity as  "a  fairy  tale  of  the  three  Lord 
Shaftesburys  "  ?  Would  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  have  perceived  that  to  jest  on  a 
matter  which,  to  nine-tenths  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  a  matter  of  religious  belief 
places  him  for  a  time  on  a  level  with  one 
whom  he  does  not  particularly  admire, 
namely,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ?  Again,  if  the 
polite  professor  of  Hellenism  knew  him- 
self, would  he,  who  must  remember  so 
well  the  exquisitely  urbane  humour  of 
Theophrastus  in  his  "Characters"  — 
portraits  evidently  drawn  from  the  closest 
observation,  yet  without  one  personal 
touch  —  have  thought  that  he  was  indul- 
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ging  his  Greek  taste  in  his  highly-spiced 
personal  descriptions  of  Lord  Elcho,  the 
Rev.  W.  Cattle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bate- 
son  ?  Self-knowledge  would  have  told 
him  it  was  impossible  for  true  taste  to 
have  written  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
"  From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that 
of  poor  Mrs.  Lincoln — a  spectacle  to 
vulgarize  a  whole  nation  —  aristocracies 
undoubtedly  preserve  us."  For  if  this 
were  really  a  specimen  of  "that  true 
grace  and  serenity  of  which  Greece  and 
Ceeek  art  suggest  the  admirable  ideals 
of  perfection,"  should  we  not  all  turn  in 
preference  to  those  barbarous  notions 
of  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others 
which  are  inculcated  by  the  traditions  of 
modern  society  ?  Self-knowledge  would 
have  suggested  to  him  that  there  was 
something  slightly  comical  in  his  attempt, 
Protestanl  of  Protestants  and  Dissen- 
ter of  Dissenters  as  he  is,  to  entice  back 
the  Nonconformists  into  the  bosom  of 
the  National  Church.  Finally,  if  he,  in- 
deed, knew  himself,  Mr.  Arnold,  it  may 
be,  would  have  more  severely  questioned 
the  propriety  of  his  Attic  irony;  for  he 
would  then  see  that  the  whole  point  of 
the  Socratic  irony,  of  the  philosopher's 
pretended  inferiority  to  his  opponents, 
lay  in  the  subsequent  demonstration  of 
his  logical  superiority  to  them.  Whereas, 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  ironical  descriptions  of 
the  "  Barbarians  "  and  "  Philistines,"  we 
find  no  positive  standard  of  measure- 
ment, but  mere  reference  to  certain  arbi- 
trary ideals,  "  right  reason,"  "  the  will  of 
God,"  "  sweetness  and  light,"  all  of 
which  phrases  are  only  ingenious  methods 
of  contrasting  the  imperfection  of  the 
thing  criticised  with  the  perfection  of  the 
critic.  But  if  the  critic's  whole  position 
rests  on  an  unproved  assumption,  criti- 
cisms of  this  sort  at  once  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them 
but  surprise  at  their  author's  assurance. 
Indeed,  if  we  wished  for  an  unimpeach- 
able proof  for  the  necessity  of  some 
"centre  of  authority,"  such  as  society  in 
England  once  afforded,  to  restrain  the 
unwarrantable  pretensions  of  men  of  let- 
ters, we  know  not  where  we  should  so 
readily  find  it,  than  — spite  of  all  his  in- 
finite grace,  penetration,  and  accomplish- 
ment—  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

But,  lastly,  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
springs  from  constant  introspection  and 
monastic  study,  lands  its  professors  in 
conclusions  of  the  purest  sophistry  and 
a  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  common 
sense.  The  following  passage  from 
*'  Wilhelm     Meister's     Apprenticeship " 


appears  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  extrem-| 
est  claims  of  individual  liberty  based  on' 
unqualified  scepticism  :  — 

Life  lies  before  us  as  a  huge  quarry  lies  be- 
fore the  architect :  none  deserves  the  name  of  ^ 
architect  except  when,  out  of  this  fortuitous i 
mass,  he  can  combine  with  the  greatest  econ- ' 
omy,  durability,  and  fitness,  some  form,  the\ 
pattern  of  ivhich  originated  in  his  spirit.  All , 
things  without  us,  nay,  I  may  add,  all  things] 
on  us,  are  mere  elements  ;  but  deep  within  us : 
lies  that  creative  force  which  out  of  these  caiii 
produce  what  they  were  meant  to  be  ;  and; 
which  leaves  us  neither  sleep  nor  rest  till,  in 
one  way  or  another,  without  us  or  on  us,  thatj 
same  may  have  been  produced. 

It  is  strange  how  exactly  the  doctrine. 
of   the   great    modern  sophist   coincide 
with  that  of  the  Greek  sceptic   Protago 
ras.      The  above  compendious  manifesto] 
of  literary  Liberalism  is  a  mere   repeti 
tion  of  the  well-known  paradox  that  the 
individual  mind  is  the  measure  and,  in  a] 
sense,  the  maker  of  all  things,  —  a  conclu-j 
sion   which    destroys    all  distinction  be 
tween    what   is    true   and   false,  while   it 
bases  knowledge  on  pure  sensation.     In 
this  principle   lies  the  great  cardinal  dif- 
ference   between    the    old    and    catholic, 
and  the  modern  and  individual,  forms  of 
literature,  and  in  every  kind  of  contem 
porary    writing,    religious,    philosopical 
poetical,  critical,  we    see    the    principl 
applied.     It  is  of  course  the  justificatio 
of  the  critical  school  of  poetry,  originate 
in  England  by  Wordsworth,  which  places 
the   value    and   true  nature   of    external 
objects  in  the  states  of  feeling  that  these 
produce  in  the  individual.     It  is  the  first 
principle,  also,  of  the  French  school   of 
romance,  and  of  quasi-dramatic   writers, 
like   Mr.  Browning,  who  construct    their 
characters  out  of  an  analysis  of  abstract 
motive.      But    it   was   not   the    creative 
method  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  deriving  their  impres- 
sions from  experience  and   observation 
of  the  external  world,  reproduced  these 
in   theif  natural    forms,  though    height- 
ened and  characterized  by  poetic  imagi- 
nation and  individual  genius. 

What  we  are  now,  however,  chiefly 
concerned  with  is  to  observe  the  influ- 
ence of  Goethe's  principle  as  applied  to 
the  sphere  of  culture  or  criticism.  And 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  closely,  and  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  modern  sophists 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Protagoras,  and  how, 
by  denying  all  positive  distinctions  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  false,  by  main- 
taining that  what  appears  true  to  any 
man  is  true  to  him^  they  press  to  their 
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los^ical  conclusion  that  criticism  should 
be  a  matter  of  feelin<;  not  of  judgment. 
The  quality  that  is  most  in  favour  with 
our  modern  critics  is  "  tact."  "  Per- 
haps," says  Mr.  Arnold,  "the  quality 
specially  needed  for  drawing  the  right 
conclusion  from  the  facts,  when  one  has 
got  them,  is  best  called  perception,  deli- 
cacy of  perception."  Now  criticism,  in 
the  old  and  honest  acceptation  of  the 
word,  can  only  mean  the  act  of  judging 
from  evidence,  and  the  judgments  formed, 
as  well  as  the  premises  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  must  be  plain  and  palpable  to 
common  sense.  We  are  as  much  bound 
to  apply  this  method  to  problems  of  taste 
as  to  questions  of  science  or  of  practical 
conduct,  though  as  the  subject-matter  of 
the  former  is  more  obscure  and  debat- 
able, no  doubt  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
will  always  have  a  smaller  degree  of  cer- 
taintv.  The  critic  who  forms  a  judg- 
ment on  a  matter  of  taste  and  feeling  is 
simply  required  to  lay  his  premises  be- 
fore his  audience  in  the  clearest  possible 
shape,  leaving  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  his  conclusion  is  just.  But 
"tact"  is  evidently  considered  by  Mr. 
Arnold  to  be  a  peculiar  gift,  a  spiritual 
insight,  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
see  farther  through  a  stone  wall  than  is 
permitted  to  the  common  reason.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  find  it  to  be  a  quality 
chiefly  cultivated  by  French  writers,  and 
consisting  in  the  ability  to  draw  vast  con- 
clusions from  almost  invisible  premises. 
This  mode  of  judging  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easy.  Given  a  quick  percep- 
tion, a  lively  fancy,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
books,  and  a  faculty  for  skipping  over 
awkward  negative  facts,  it  is  plain  that  a 
bold  dogmatic  affirmation  is  certain  to 
impress  the  mind  bewildered  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  uncertain  or  the  unknown. 
It  was  by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  "  tact  " 
that  Dr.  Kenealy  constructed  the  charac- 
ter of  Roger  Tichborne  out  of  his  own 
imagination.  Fortunately  the  "insight" 
of  the  learned  counsel  was  unequal  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  marshalled  against  him  with 
unrivalled  clearness  and  precise  arrange- 
mtrnt.  But  when  a  critic,  adopting  the 
same  principle,  assures  his  readers  in 
the  most  persuasive  style  that  his  _"  per- 
ception "  convinces  him  St.  Paul  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  own  theol- 
ogy, the  assertion  is  attractive,  because 
it  is  a  paradox,  and  safe,  because  it  is 
beyond  the  region  of  proof. 

Now,  how  do   the  modern  critics  seek 
to  .strengthen  the  sophistry  of  their  posi- 1 


tion  "i  In  the  first  place,  like  their  Greek 
prototypes,  they  have  invented  an  art  of 
rhetoric.  If  we  once  concede  the  posi- 
tion of  Protagoras  that  all  truth  is  rela- 
ti\»e  to  the  individual,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  prime  object  of 
education  should  be  to  cultivate  individ- 
ual perception.  And  this  is  just  what 
Mr.  Arnold  wants.  The  great  secret  of 
life,  in  liis  eyes,  is  to  give  an  air  of  phil- 
osophy to  commonplace,  "  to  let,"  he 
says,  our  "  consciousness  play  freely 
round  our  present  operations  and  the 
stock  notions  on  which  they  are  founded, 
so  as  to  show  what  these  are  like,  and 
how  related  to  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  auxiliary  to  true  human  per- 
fection." Of  course  this  modus  operandi 
results  in  a  science  of  style.  All  Mr. 
Arnold's  skill  is  expended  on  giving  an 
apparently  general  character  to  his  own 
personal  perceptions  by  crystallizing 
them  in  precise  forms  of  expression. 
Men  naturally  suppose  that  words  repre- 
sent things,  and  just  as  Gorgias  caught 
the  Athenians  by  his  antithetical  sen- 
tences and  curious  compounds,  so  are 
the  cultivated  world  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  literary  shibboleths,  numerous 
as  those  of  a  religious  sect,  have  a  posi- 
tive novel  significance.  Yet  it  is  plainly 
a  mere  device  of  rhetoric  when  he  as- 
cribes the  impression  which  he  himself 
derives  from  the  New  Testament  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  '•'■  Zeit-Geist,''^  or  "  Time- 
Spirit ;  "  and  rhetoric  again  teaches  him 
to  conceal  the  purely  esoteric  nature  of 
such  criticisms,  as  that  Byron  was  a 
"Philistine,"  and  Pope  "provincial," 
under  the  piquant  dogmatism  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

This  art  of  spiritualizing  language  has 
received  a  curvous  development.  As 
culture  has  turned  poetry  into  criticism 
so  does  it  transform  criticism  into  poetry. 
Aristotle  blamed  the  sophists  for  mak- 
ing prose  poetical,  observing  acutely  that 
those  who  wrote  in  this  manner  sought 
to  conceal  the  poverty  of  their  thought 
by  the  showiness  of  their  style.*  Poeti- 
cal prose,  however,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  made  rapid 
advances  in  England.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Pater's  criticism  on  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  picture  "  La  Gioconda"is 
a  good  specimen  of  this  epicene  style  :  — 

The  presence  that  so  strangely  rose  beside 
the  waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of 
a  thousand  years  man  had  come  to  desire. 
Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all  the  ends  of 

*  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  i.  9. 
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the  world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  are  a  little 
weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrou.5ht  out  from 
within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell 
by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts,  and  fantastic 
reveries,  and  exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a 
moment  beside  one  of  those  white  Greek 
goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiquity, 
and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this 
beauty  into  which  the  soul,  with  all  its  mala- 
dies, has  passed  !  All  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  the  world  have  etched  and  moulded 
there  in  that  which  they  have  of  power  to  re- 
fine and  make  expressive  the  outward  form, 
the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome, 
the  reverie  of  the  Middle  Age,  with  its  spirit- 
ual ambition  and  its  imaginative  loves,  the 
return  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  sins  of  the 
Borgias. 

Now  all  this  is  plain,  downright,  unmis- 
takable poetry.  The  picture  is  made 
the  thesis  which  serves  to  display  the 
writer's  extensive  reading  and  the  finery 
of  his  style.  Of  reasoning  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  there  is  positively  none. 
"  The  eyelids  are  a  little  weary,"  there- 
fore it  is  quite  plain  that  "all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  are  come  upon  her  head."  The 
beauty  is  different  from  the  Greek  type. 
What  then  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  this  particular  face  expresses  the 
whole  experience  of  mankind  between 
the  age  of  Phidias  and  Leonardo  ?  The 
lady  appears  to  Mr,  Pater  to  have  a  some- 
what sensual  expression.  A  fact  which 
fully  warrants  a  critical  rhetorician  in 
concluding  that  she  is  an  unconscious 
incarnation  of  all  the  vices  which  he  has 
found  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the 
Renaissance.  Judgments  of  this  kind, 
we  are  told,  are  the  result  of  "penetrat- 
ive sympathy  "  or  "perceptive  insight," 
It  may  be  so  ;  we  cannot  say  that  the 
qualities  Mr.  Pater  discovers  in  this  pic- 
ture are  not  to  be  found  there.  What  we 
can  say  is  that,  as  the  reasoning  in  the 
above  passage  assumes  a  knowledge  in 
the  critic  of  motives  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  evidence,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  calling  that  criticism  which  is 
in  fact  pure  romance.  In  some  cases  we 
may  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  free- 
masonry acquired  by  perpetual  reading, 
uncorrected  by  actual  observation,  is 
really  of  a  kind  to  weaken  that  acute 
sagacity  which  is  necessary  for  a  judge. 
For  instance,  by  an  error  precisely  re- 
sembling Winckelmann's  absurd  over- 
estimate of  Raphael  Mengs,  a  critic  of 
such  natural  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment as  Mr,  Symonds,  whose  book  we 
have  classed  with  Mr.  Pater's  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  has  been  induced  to  assert 
that  an  execrable    American   scribbler, 


one    Walt    Whitman,  is    the    true  repre- 

'  sentative  of  Greek  life  in  the  nineteenth 

i  century.      A    hundred    other    instances 

j  might  be  quoted  to  prove  how  critics  who 

reject  the   natural  standards  of  common 

sense    in  favour  of   private   perceptions 

derived  from  books  are  made  the  dupes 

of  quackery  and  imposture.     Everywhere 

we  see  examples  to  confirm   the  truth  of 

j  Milton's  reproach  :  — 

The  man  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
j  A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior 
j  (And  what  he  brings  why  need  he  elsewhere 
seek.^). 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  by  the  shore. 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  the  re- 
sults of  "inward  working"  in  literary 
culture  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
every  man  whose  Daemon  is  so  trust- 
worthy as  that  of  Socrates,  If,  then,  the 
characteristics  we  have  observed  be  in 
themselves  unhealthy,  is  there  not  prob- 
ably something  unsound  in  the  source 
from  which  they  spring.-^  Liberalism,  or 
religion  based  on  self-worship,  of  which 
self-culture  is  the  last  and  the  logical 
development,  has  been  the  darling  creed 
or  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  yet  it  has 
ever  failed  to  take  firm  root  in  society. 
Philosophic  Liberalism,  the  state  of 
nature,  or  the  gospel  according  to  Rous- 
seau, failed  irretrievably  at  the  French 
Revolution.  Commercial  Liberalism,  the 
mercantile  state  of  nature,  or  the  gos- 
pel according  to  Cobden,  is  generally 
discredited,  and  in  the  eyes  even  of  its 
professors  is  at  least  inadequate.  Aca- 
demic Liberalism,  the  state  of  art,  or  the 
gospel  according  to  Goethe,  must  also 
fail,  for  this,  too,  is  founded  on  the  false 
principle  of  self-worship.  Proofs  are 
not  wanting  that  it  has  failed  already. 
For  wheraas  it  proposes  to  replace  what 
it  considers  the  obsolete  catholic  stand- 
ards of  antiquity,  it  introduces  us  to  noth- 
ing but  the  Babel  of  sects.  In  education, 
in  art,  its  effects  are  seen  alike.  Every  agi- 
tator against  the  classics  as  an  imperfect 
educational  basis  is  certain  that  they 
could  be  well  replaced  by  the  particular 
study  to  which  he  has  confined  his 
own  attention.  With  the  innovators  in 
poetry  and  criticism  it  is  the  same ; 
"  There  is  no  law  in  the  land  ;  every  man 
does  that  which  is  good  in  his  own  eyes." 
What,  in  a  word,  is  the  general  tendency 
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of  "culture"  but  to  encourage  a  passion 
for  private  and  impossible  ideals  ?  Some 
vvisii  to  "  Hellenize "  our  public  life,  to 
recover,  as  they  say,  the  Greek  standard, 
an  aspiration  that  appears  to  us  to  resem- 
ble Mrs.  Blimber's,  who  declared  that  she 
could  die  happy  if  she  could  but  see 
Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  villa.  Others, 
again,  desire  to  medicevalize  our  manners, 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  is  founding  a  republic  on 
the  principle  of  Atlantis  and  Utopia,  to 
be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Florence  in 
the'fourteenth  century.  Probably  most 
of  our  literary  Liberals  would  re-echo  the 
sense  of  the  complaint  made  lately  with 
an  almost  sublime  egotism  in  "  P'ors  Cla- 
vigera :  "  — 

That  it  should  be  left  to  me  to  begin  such 
a  work  with  only  one  man  in  England,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  to  whom  I  can  look  for  steady  guid- 
ance, is  alike  wonderful  and  sorrowful  to  me. 
I  am  left  utterly  stranded  and  alone  in  life 
and  in  thought. 

A  melancholy,  but  not  an  uncommon, 
experience.  And  who  is  to  blame  ?  So- 
ciety, says  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  but  we  venture 
to  doubt. 

Yet  these  wild  visions  are  but  irregular 
symptoms  of  the  indisposition  which  the 
nation  itself  has  lately  shown  to  content 
itself  with  the  principles  of  Manchester, 
without  any  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its 
nobler  powers  of  imagination  and  feeling. 
But  if  all  novel  schemes  in  pursuit  of 
this  higher  end  have  proved  futile,  is  it 
not  possible  that  in  the  Christian  revela- 
tion and  our  national  history  we  have 
still  a  standard  of  noble  living  in  our 
midst  ?  We  believe  Butler  to  be  abso- 
lutely right  in  his  argument  from  proba- 
bility :  — 

In  questions  of  difficulty,  or  such  as  are 
thought  so,  where  more  satisfactory  evidence 
cannot  be  had,  if  the  result  of  examination  be 
that  there  appears  any  the  least  presumption 
on  one  side,  though  in  the  lowest  degree 
greater,  this  determines  the  question,  even  in 
matters  of  speculation,  and  in  matters  of 
practice  will  lay  us  under  an  absolute  and 
formal  obligation  in  point  of  prudence  and  of 
interest  to  act  upon  the  presumption  or  low 
probability,  though  it  be  so  low  as  to  leave 
the  mind  in  doubt  which  is  the  truth. 

We  have  been  content,  throughout  our 
argument,  to  meet  philosophy  on  its  own 
ground,  and  the  real  question  is  this.  Has, 
or  has  not  the  system,  which  for  nineteen 
centuries  has  satisfied  minds  the  wisest 
and  most  unsophisticated,  which  has 
proved  intelligible  alike  to  the  hearts  of 
rich  and  poor,  a  greater  presumption  in 
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its  favour  than  those  systems  which  have 
never  extended  their  influence  beyond  lit- 
erary sects,  and  even  among  these  are 
being  perpetually  rejected  as  inadequate  ? 
The'^  constant  aspiration  of  the  human 
heart  is  towards  what  is  higher  than  itself, 
as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase  "  self- 
annihilation,"  and  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase 
"our  better  self,"  yet  no  scheme  of 
modern  philosophy  has  suggested  how 
we  are  to  escape  from  "  the  shadow 
of  ourselves."  Christianity  solves  the 
enigma,  and  provides  the  means,  as  much 
more  completely  than  "  culture,"  as  the 
belief  in  God  is  larger  than  the  idea  of 
our  better  self,  as  much  more  effectually 
than  philosophy,  as  the  Christian  exposi- 
tion of  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  neigh- 
bour is  more  practical  than  the  paradox 
of  self-annihilation.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
in  a  sense  it  is,  that  doubt  of  any  kind 
can  only  be  removed  by  action,  where  is 
there  such  scope  for  action  as  in  Chris- 
tian liberty  ?  Were  there,  indeed,  an  in- 
herent repugnance  between  those  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  which  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic,  as  cer- 
tain fanatics  have  urged,  this  might  be 
an  argument  against  a  religion  which 
would  tend  to  suppress  the  noblest  hu- 
man powers.  But  there  is  none.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  faith  out  of  which 
modern  civilization  has  sprung  has 
dwarfed  the  energies  of  mankind.  The 
scheme  under  which  the  intellect  of 
Bacon  and  Newton  could  expand  has 
nothing  in  itself  hostile  to  science  ;  the 
atmosphere  which  invigorated  the  imagi- 
nation of  Shakespeare  has  not  been  fatal 
to  letters,  nor  has  the  religion  which  the 
genius  of  Raffaelle  could  glorify  been 
unproductive  of  art.  Great  action  in  the 
sphere  of  art  and  letters  is  encouraged, 
where  men  are  content  to  take  for 
granted  the  first  principles  on  which  hu- 
man society  depends.  It  becomes  im- 
possible only  when  they  spend  all  their 
intellectual  energies  on  analysis,  in  the 
idle  endeavour  to  solve  questions  which 
are  by  nature  incapable  of  proof. 

To  conclude,  we  desire  a  culture  that 
shall  be  social,  public,  national,  that  shall 
be  breathed  from  the  common  air,  not 
elaborated  out  of  the  individual  mind. 
There  is  a  state  of  nature  to  be  found  in 
modern  society,  though  not,  as  Rousseau 
taught,  in  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  savage  or  the  shepherd.  The  praise 
of  being  "  natural "  we  ascribe  to  those 
who,  with  unconscious  grace,  without 
consideration  of  effect,  perform  the 
duties  and   maintain   the  dignity  proper 
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to  their  condition  in  society.  The  stand- 
ards of  honour,  courtesy,  politeness,  re- 
finement,—  all  that  is  comprised  in  that 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  as  well  as 
to  ourselves,  which  we  call  by  the  name 
of  good  breeding,  and  which  is  the  result 
of  complex  traditions,  and  continuous 
development,  these  qualities  are  as  far 
above  the  manufacture  of  art  as  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis.  Formed 
as 'they  have  been  out  of  instincts  and 
characteristics  which  have  made  society 
in  England  stable  and  free,  the  laws 
which  enforce  these  virtues  should  not 
be  questioned  but  obeyed.  We  believe 
that  no  modern  nation  has  merited  bet- 
ter than  England  the  noble  eulogium 
passed  by  Pericles  on  the  Athenians, 
when  he  told  them  they  had  learned  how 
to  reconcile  a  sense  of  public  greatness 
with  a  toleration  of  individual  taste. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  ourselves  if,  with 
our  passion  for  private  liberty,  we  re- 
tain that  public  spirit  without  which  lib- 
erty would  soon  cease  to  exist !  In  spite 
of  the  sectarianism  which  the  miserable 
principles  of  the  Manchester  school  have 
long  served  to  propagate,  we  look  on  the 
recent  judgment  of  the  nation  as  a  proof 
that  the  body  of  the  people  preserves  a 
sense  of  true  unity.  We  are  persuaded 
that  in  our  country  still  burns  that  an- 
cient fire  springing  out  of  love  of  the 
soil  and  patriotic  pride  which  animated 
the  dying  apostrophe  of  John  of  Gaunt 
to 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England ! 

It  is  this  reverence  for  our  history 
which  forms  the  public  conscience,  and 
is  a  pledge  that  we  cannot  be  false  with- 
out shame  to  the  great  actions  of  our  fa- 
thers. To  the  kindling  and  strengthen- 
ing of  this  conscience  we  desire  to  see 
all  the  nobler  energies  of  our  art  and  let- 
ters contribute.  This  to  our  minds  is 
the  groundwork  of  true  culture.  "Very 
small  by  the  side  of  the  Eternities  !  " 
says  Mr.  Carlyle.  "Very  un-Hellenic  I  " 
says  Mr.  Arnold.  "  Old-fashioned  !  " 
cries  Liberal  Progress,  in  the  spirit  of 
Aristophanes'  Unjust  Argument,  "  eigh- 
teenth century,  smelling  of  stage-coaches. 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  Heptarchy." 
"True  it  is,"  we  reply  with  the  Just 
Argument,  "  that  old-fashioned  culture 
does  not  consist  of  constant  self-analysis, 
perpetual  depreciation  of  our  fathers, 
everlasting  glorification  of  ourselves ; 
but  at  any  rate   it  is   the  culture   which 


reared  the  men  of  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo !  "* 

*  A.  apxcii-a  ye  koX  Anro?ULj5T]  Kot  rernyuv  Lva- 
lieara 
KoX  KTjKetdov  Kai.  Bov(l)Ovtfjv 

A.  u?.?i'  ovv  ravT^  kartv  hudva 
k^  ov  uvdpag  Mapaduftux^^Q  W^  'rraidevai^ 
edpe^EV. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

THE   CHAIN   TIGHTENS. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Wenna  broke 
down.  She  had  gone  out  into  the  night 
all  by  herself,  with  some  vague  notion 
that  the  cold,  dank  sea-air  —  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  the  roses  in  the  cottage 
gardens  —  would  be  gratefully  cool  as  it 
came  round  her  face.  The  day  had  been 
stormy,  and  the  sea  was  high  —  she  could 
hear  the  waves  dashing  in  on  the  rocks  ^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  —  but  the  fl| 
heavens  were  clear,  and  over  the  dark  ^' 
earth  the  great  vault  of  stars  throbbed 
and  burned  in  silence.  She  was  alone, 
for  Mr.  Roscorla  had  not  returned  from 
London,  and  Mabyn  had  not  noticed  her 
slipping  out.  And  here,  in  the  cool, 
sweet  darkness,  the  waves  seemed  to  call  • 
on  her  with  a  low  and  melancholy  voice. 
A  great  longing  and  trouble  came  some- 
how into  her  heart,  and  drove  her  to  wan- 
der onwards  as  if  she  should  find  rest  in 
the  mere  loneliness  of  the  night,  until  at 
length  there  was  nothing  around  her  but 
the  dark  land,  and  the  sea,  and  the  white 
stars. 

She  could  not  tell  what  wild  and  sad 
feeling  this  was  that  had  taken  possession 
of  her ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had  sud- 
denly fallen  away  from  the  calm  content 
of  the  wife  that  was  to  be  —  with  ail  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  gratitude  towards 
him  who  had  honoured  her,  and  the  no 
less  pleasant  consciousness  that  her  im- 
portance in  the  world,  and  her  power  of 
helping  the  people  around  her,  were  in- 
definitely increased.  She  had  become 
again  the  plain  Jim  Crow  of  former  days, 
longing  to  be  able  to  do  some  indefinitely 
noble  and  unselfish  thing  —  ready,  in- 
deed, to  lay  her  life  down  so  that  she 
might  earn  some  measure  of  kindly  re- 
gard by  the  sacrifice.  And  once  more 
she  reflected  that  she  had  no  great  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  that  she  was  of  no 
account  to  anybody,  that  she  was  plain, 
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and  small,  and  insignificant  ;  and  the 
<^reat  desire  in  her  heart  of  being  of  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  service  to  the  many 
j)eopie  whom  she  loved  seemed  to  break 
itself  against  these  narrow  bars,  until  the 
cry  of  the  sea  around  her  was  a  cry  of 
pain,  and  the  stars  looked  coldly  down 
on  her,  and  even  God  himself  seemed  far 
aw.iy  and  indifferent. 

"  If  I  could  only  tell  some  one — if  I 
could  only  tell  some  one  !  "  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself  wildly,  as  she  walke  I  rap- 
idly onwards,  not  seeing  very  well  where 


warne's  smoking-room.  Mabyn  and  her 
father  had  been  playing  chess  —  the 
board  and  pieces  were  still  on  the  table. 
Wenna  sate  down,  apparently  a  little 
tired. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  out  for  a  walk,"  she 
said. 

"  Wenna,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ! "  the  younger  sister  said, 
imperatively. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter.  Well, 
I  suppose  you  will  tease  me  until  I  tell 
vou  somethins:.     I  have  had  a  fit  of   de- 


she  was  going,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of   spondcncy,  Mabyn,  and   that's  all  —  de- 

'  spondency  over  nothing;  and  now  lam 
quite  cured,  and  do  you  think  Jennifer 
could  get  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  Well,  why 
do  you  stare  ?  Is  there  anything  wonder- 
ful in  it  ?  I  suppose  every  girl  must  get 
frightened  a  little  bit  when  she  thinks  of 
all  that  may  happen  to  her  —  especially 
when  she  is  alone  —  and  of  course  it  is 
very  ungrateful  of  her  to  have  any  such 
doubts,  though  they  mean  nothirig,  and 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed " 

She  stopped  suddenly.  To  her  dismay 
slie  found  that  she  was  admitting  to 
Mabyn  the  very  reasons  which  she  ex- 
pected to  have  to  combat.  She  saw 
what  she  had  done  in  the  expression  of 
Mabyn's  face  —  in  the  proud,  indignant 
mouth  and  the  half-concealed  anger  of 
the  eyes. .  The  younger  sister  was  silent 
for  a  minute  ;  and  then  she  said,  pas- 
sionately — 

"  If  there's  any  one  to  be  ashamed,  it 
isn't  you,  Wenna.  I  know  who  it  is. 
As  for  you,  I  don't  know  what  has  come 
over  you  of  late  —  you  are  trying  to  be 
meeker  and  meeker,  and  more  humble, 
and  more  grateful  —  and  all  for  what? 
What  have  you  to  be  grateful  for  ?  And 
you  are  losing  all  your  fun  and  your  good 
spirits  ;  and  you  are  getting  to  be  just 
like  the  children  in  story-books  that  re- 
peat texts  and  get  gooder  and  gooder 
every  day  until  they  are  only  fit  for 
heaven,  and  I  an-y  sure  I  am  always  glad 
when  the  little  beasts  die.  Oh,  Wenna,  I 
would  rather  see  you  do  the  wickedest 
thing  in  all  the  world  if  it  would  only 
bring  you  back  to  your  old  self  !  " 

"  Why,  you  foolish  girl,  I  am  my  old 
self,"  the  elder  sister  said,  quietly  taking 
off  her  bonnet  and  laying  it  on  the  table. 
"  Is  Jennifer  up-stairs  ?  Who  is  in  the/ 
parlour  .-*  " 

•'  Oh,  your  sweetheart  is  in  the  par/ 
lour,"  said  Mabyn,  with  badly-concealei 
contempt.  "  lie  is  just  arrived  fro/ 
London.  I  suppose  he  is  telling  molli^r 
about  his  rheu.natism." 


tears.  "  But  if  I  tell  Mabyn  she  will  say 
that  I  fear  this  marriage,  and  go  straight 
to  Mr.  Roscoria  ;  and  if  I  tell  my  mother 
she  will  think  me  ungrateful  to  him,  and 
to  every  one  around  me.  And  how  can 
I  explain  to  them  what  I  cannot  explain 
to  myself?  And  if  I  cannot  explain  it  to 
myself,  is  it  not  mere  folly  to  yield  to 
such  a  feeling  ?  " 

The  question  was  easily  asked,  and 
easily  answered  ;  and  with  much  show  of 
bravery  she  proceeded  to  ask  herself 
other  questions,  less  easily  answered. 
She  began  to  reproach  herself  with  in- 
gratitude, with  vanity,  with  a  thousand 
errors  and  evil  qualities  ;  she  would  teach 
herself  humility  ;  she  would  endeavour 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  found  herself ;  she 
v/ould  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  miser- 
able people  who  had  real  reason  to  com- 
plain, and  yet  bore  their  sufferings  with 
fortitude;  and  she  would  now  —  straight- 
way and  at  once  —  return  to  her  own 
room,  get  out  the  first  letter  Mr.  Roscoria 
had  written  her,  and  convince  herself 
once  more  that  she  ought  to  be  happy. 

The  climax  was  a  strange  one.  She 
had  been  persuading  herself  that  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  this  sudden  fit  of 
doubt  and  wretchedness.  She  had  been 
anticipating  her  sister's  probable  expla- 
nation, and  dismissing  it.  And  yet,  as 
she  turned  and  walked  back  along  the 
narrow  path  leading  down  to  the  bridge, 
she  comforted  herself  with  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Roscorla's  letter  would  reassure 
her  and  banish  these  imaginary  sorrows. 
She  had  frequently  read  over  that  letter, 
and  she  knew  that  its  ingenious  and  lucid 
arguments  were    simply  incontrovertible. 

"  Oh,  Wenna  !  "  Mabyn  cried,  "  what 
has  been  troubling  you  ?  Do  you  know 
that  your  face  is  quite  white  ?  Have  you 
been  out  all  by  yourself  ?" 

Wenna,  on  getting  home,  had  gone 
into  the  little  snuggery  which  was  once  a 
bar,  and  which  was  now   George  Rose- 
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"  He  hasn't  got  any  rheumatism — any 
more  than  you  have,"  Wenna  said,  with 
some  asperity." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  has,"  the  younger  sister 
said,  inventing  a  diaboHcal  story  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  getting  Wenna  into  a 
rage.  She  would  rather  have  her  in  a 
succession  of  tempers  than  the  victim  of 
this  chastened  meekness.  "  And  gout 
too  —  I  can  see  by  the  colour  of  his  nails. 
Of  course  he  hasn't  told  you,  for  you're 
such  a  simpleton,  he  takes  advantage  of 
you.  And  he  is  near-sighted,  but  he 
pretends  he  doesn't  need  spectacles. 
And  I  am  told  he  has  fearful  debts  hang- 
ing over  his  head  in  London,  and  that  he 
only  came  here  to  hide  ;  and  if  you  marry 
him  you'll  see  what  will  come  to  you." 

Mabyn  was  not  very  successful  in 
making  her  sister  angry.  Wenna  only 
laughed  in  her  gentle  fashion,  and  put 
her  light  shawl  beside  her  bonnet,  and 
then  went  along  the  passage  to  the  par- 
lour in  which  Mr.  Roscorla  and  her 
mother  were  talking. 

The  meeting  of  the  lovers  after  their 
temporary  separation  was  not  an  impas- 
sioned one.  They  shook  hands  ;  Wenna 
hoped  he  was  not  fatigued  by  the  long 
journey  ;  and  then  he  resumed  his  task 
of  describing  to  Mrs.  Rosewarne  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  Trelyon's 
sitting-room  in  Nolans's  Hotel,  after  the 
young  gentleman  had  filled  it  with  birds 
and  beasts.  Presently,  however,  Wen- 
na's  mother  made  some  pretence  for  get- 
ting out  of  the  room  ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla 
and  his  betrothed  were  left  alone.  He 
rarely  got  such  an  opportunity. 

"  Wenna,  I  have  brought  you  the  ring," 
said  he  ;  and  with  that  he  took  a  small 
case  from  his  pocket,  and  opened  it,  and 
produced  a  very  pretty  gypsy  ring  stud- 
ded with  emeralds. 

Now,  on  the  journey  down  from  Lon- 
don he  had  definitely  resolved  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  that  embarrassment 
or  shamefacedness  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  offering  to  kiss  the  girl 
whom  he  expected  to  marry.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  something  ridiculous 
in  his  not  having  done  so.  He  reflected 
that  scarcely  any  human  being  would  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  been  such  a  fool. 
And  it  occurred  to  liim,  in  the  train,  that 
the  occasion  of  his  giving  Wenna  her 
engaged  ring  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  breaking  in  upon  this 
absurd  delicacy. 

He  went  across  the  room  to  her.  She 
sate  still,  perhaps  a  little  paler  than  usual 


He  took  her  hand,  and  put  the  ring  on 
and  then 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  something  devilish  in  the  no- 
tion of  his  purchasin  c  the  right  to  kis.> 
her  by  giving  her  a  trinket.  Not  that 
any  such  scruple  would  otherwise  have 
affected  him  ;  but  he  was  nervously  sen- 
sitive as  to  what  she  might  think  ;  and 
doubtless  she  was  familiar  with  the  story 
of  Margarethe  and  Faust's  casket  of  jew- 
els. So  he  suddenly  said,  with  an  air  of 
carelessness  — 

"  Well,  do  you  like  it  ?  You  can't 
quite  tell  the  colour  of  the  stones  by 
lamplight,  you  know." 

Wenna  was  not  thinking  of  the  colour 
of  the  stones.  Her  hand  trembled  ;  her 
heart  beat  quickly  ;  when  she  did  man- 
age to  answer  him,  it  was  merely  to  say 
in  a  confused  fashion,  that  she  thought 
the  ring  very  beautiful  indeed. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  with  a  laui^h, 
"  I  don't  think  men  like  engaged  rings 
quite  as  well  as  girls  do.  A  girl  gener- 
ally seems  to  take  such  a  fancy  for  an 
engaged  ring  that  she  won't  change  it  for 
any  other,  I  hope  that  won't  be  in  your 
case,  Wenna  ;  and,  indeed,  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about  it." 

He  brought  a  chair  close  to  her,  and 
sate  down  by  her,  and  took  her  hand. 
Now,  ordinarily  Wenna's  small,  white, 
plump  hands  were  so  warm  that  her  sis- 
ter used  to  say  that  they  tingled  to  the 
very  tips  of  her  fingers  with  kindness, 
and  were  always  wanting  to  give  away 
something.  The  hand  which  Mr.  Ros- 
corla held  was  as  cold  and  as  impassive 
as  ice.  He  did  not  notice  :  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  sentences. 

"You  know,  Wenna,"  said  he,  "that  I 
am  not  a  rich  man.  When  I  might  have 
taught  myself  to  work  I  had  just  suffi- 
cient income  to  keep  me  idle  ;  and  now 
that  this  income  is  growing  less,  and 
when  I  have  greater  claims  on  it,  I  must 
try  something.  Well,  my  partners  and 
myself  have  thought  of  a  sclieme  which  I 
think  will  turn  out  all  right.  They  pro- 
pose to  wake  up  those  estates  in  Jamaica, 
and  see  if  they  can't  be  made  to  produce 
something  like  what  they  used  to  pro- 
duce. That  wants  money.  They  have 
it  :  I  have  not.  It  is  true  I  have  been 
offered  the  loan  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  even  if  I  accept  it — and  I 
suppose  I  must — that  would  not  put  me 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  men 
who  are  going  inlo  the  affair.  This,  how- 
ever, I  could  do :  I  could  go  out  there 
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and  do  all  in  my  power  to  look  after 
their  interests  and  my  own  —  see,  in  fact, 
that  the  money  was  being  properly  ex- 
pended before  it  was  too  late.  Now,  I 
might  be  there  a  very  long  time." 

"Yes,"'  said  Wenna,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  rather  inappropriately. 

"■  Now,  don't  let  me  alarm  you  ;  but  do 
you  think — do  you  not  think,  in  view  of 
what  might  be  rather  a  long  separation, 
that  we  ought  to  get  married  before  I 
go  ?  " 

She  suddenly  and  inadvertently  with- 
drew her  hand. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
and  frightened  voice.  "  Oh,  do  not  ask 
me  to  do  that." 

She  was  trembling  more  than  ever. 
He  could  not  understand. 

"  But  don't  make  any  mistake,  Wenna," 
he  said  ;  "  I  did  not  propose  you  should 
go  with  me.  That  would  be  asking  too 
much.  I  don't  wish  to  take  you  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  because  I  might  be  there 
only  for  a  few  months.  All  I  wish  is  to 
have  the  bond  that  unites  us  already 
made  fast  before  I  go,  merely  as  a  com- 
fortable thing  to  think  of,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  hasty —  I  am  afraid  — 
why  should  we  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  "  the 
girl  said,  still  with  her  heart  beating  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  No,"  he  argued,  "you  must  not  make 
another  mistake.  Before  this  scheme 
can  be  matured,  months  must  elapse.  I 
may  not  have  to  go  out  before  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.  Now,  surely  other 
six  months  would  make  a  sufficiently 
long  engagement." 

"  Oh,  but  the  pledge  is  so  terrible," 
she  said,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
said. 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  at  once  astonished 
and  vexed.  That  was  certainly  not  the 
mood  in  which  a  girl  ought  to  look  for- 
ward to  her  marriage.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand this  dread  on  her  part.  He  be- 
gan to  ask  himself  whether  she  would 
like  to  enjoy  the  self-importance  that  her 
engagement  had  bestowed  on  her  —  the 
attentions  he  paid  her,  the  assistance  he 
gave  her  in  her  charitable  labours,  and 
the  sort  of  sovereignty  over  a  man  which 
a  gi|-l  enjoys  during  the  betrothal  period 
—  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  perhaps  with 
the  hope  that  the  sudden  destruction  of 
all  these  things  by  marriage  might  never 
arrive  at  all.  Then  he  began  to  get  a 
little  angry,  and  got  up  from  the  chair, 
and  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  understand 


I  you,  I  confess.  Except  in  this  way,  that 
our  relations  with  each  other  have  not 
been  so  openly  affectionate  as  they  might 
have  been.  That  I  admit.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  fault.  I  suppose,  for  example, 
you  have  been  surprised  that  I  never 
offered  to  kiss  you  .?" 

There  was  something  almost  of  a 
threat  in  the  last  few  words  ;  and  Wenna, 
with  her  cheeks  suddenly  burning  red, 
anxiously  hastened  to  say  — 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  It  was  my  fault.  I 
am  sure  if  there  was  too  great  reserve  it 
was  my  fault ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been.  It  is  not  that  at  all  ;  but  your 
wish  seems  so  sudden,  and  so  unneces- 
sary." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her,  "  that  if  our  relations  at  present  are 
not  sufficiently  frank  and  confidential, 
nothing  will  mend  that  so  easily  as  our 
marriage  ?  And  this  that  I  ask  of  you 
ought  to  be  as  agreeable  to  you  as  to  me 
—  that  is  to  say " 

He  stopped,  with  a  look  of  impatience 
on  his  face.  There  was  some  one  com- 
ing along  the  passage.  He  knew  who  it 
was,  too  ;  for  a  young  girl's  voice  was 
doing  its  best  to  imitate  in  a  burlesque 
fashion  a  young  man's  voice,  and  Mr, 
Roscorla  had  already  heard  Harry  Trel- 
yon,  as  he  rode  or  drove  carelessly  along, 
bawling  to  himself,  "Oh,  the  men  of 
merry,  merry  England  !  "  He  knew  that 
his  old  enemy  Mabyn  was  at  hand. 

That  very  clever  imitation  of  Harry 
Trelyon  was  all  the  warning  that  the 
young  lady  in  question  condescended  to 
give  of  her  approach.  She  opened  the 
door  without  ceremony,  marched  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  proudly  placed 
a  bird-cage  on  the  table. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  can  either  of  you 
tell  me  what  that  bird  is  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  can,"  said  Wenna,  rising 
with  a  sensation  of  great  relief. 

"  No  you  can't,"  her  sister  said  dog- 
matically. "It  is  sent  to  you  with  Mr. 
Harry  Trelyon's  compliments  ;  and  it  is 
something  very  wonderful  indeed.  What 
is  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  Don't  answer 
all  at  once  !  " 

"Why,  it  is  only " 

"A  piping  bullfinch  —  that's  what  it 
is,"  said  Mabyn,  triumphantly. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
AN    UNEXPECTED    CONVERT. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday  morning  ; 
and  Wenna,  having  many  things  to  think 
over    by   herself,   started    off    alone    to 
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church,  some  little  time  before  the  others, 
and  chose  a  circuitous  route  to  the  small 
building  which  stood  on  the  high  up- 
lands over  the  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  still  and  peaceful,  with  the 
warmth"  of  the  sunlight  cooled  by  a  re- 
freshing western  breeze  ;  and  as  she  went 
along  and  up  the  valley,  her  heart  gradu- 
ally forgot  its  cares,  for  she  was  listening 
to  the  birds  singing,  and  picking  up  an 
occasional  wild-fiower,  or  watching  the 
slow  white  clouds  cross  the  blue  sky. 
And  as  she  walked  quietly  along  in  this 
way,  finding  her  life  the  sweeter  for  the 
sweet  air  and  the  abundant  colour  and 
brightness  of  all  the  things  around  her, 
it  chanced  that  she  saw  Harry  Trelyon 
coming  across  one  of  the  meadows,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  bidding  her 
good-morning,  and  she  thought  she  would 
stop  and  thank  him  for  having  sent  her 
the  bullfinch.  This  she  did  very  prettily 
when  he  came  up  ;  and  he,  with  some- 
thing of  a  blush  on  his  handsome  face, 
said  — 

"  I  thought  ynu  wouldn't  be  oflended. 
One  can  use  more  freedom  with  you  now 
that  you  are  as  good  as  married,  you 
know," 

She  quickly  got  away  from  that  sub- 
ject by  asking  him  whether  he  was  com- 
ing to  church  ;  and  to  that  question  he 
replied  by  rather  a  scornful  laugh,  and 
by  asking  what  the  parsons  would  say  if 
he  took  a  gun  into  the  family  pew.  In 
fact,  he  had  brought  out  an  air-cane  to 
test  its  carrying  powers  ;  and  he  now 
bore  it  over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  left  the  gun 
at  home  on  a  Sunday  morning,"  Miss 
Wenna  said,  in  rather  a  precise  fashion. 
"And,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Trelyon,  I  can't 
understand  why  you  should  speak  in  that 
way  about  clergymen,  when  you  say  your- 
self that  you  always  avoid  them,  and  don't 
know  anything  about  them.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  stable-boy  we  once  had  virho  used 
to  amuse  the  other  lads  by  being  imper- 
tinent to  every  stranger  who  might  pass, 
simply  because  the  stranger  was  a  stran- 
ger." 

This  was  a  deadly  thrust ;  and  the  tall 
young  gentleman  flushed,  and  was  obvi- 
ously a  trifle  angry.  Did  she  mean  to 
convey  that  he  had  acquired  his  manners 
from  stable-boys  ? 

"  Parsons  and  churches  are  too  good 
for  the  likes  o'  me,"  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously. "'Morning,  Miss  Rosewarne," 
and  with  that  he  walked  off. 

But  about  three  minutes  thereafter, 
when  she  was  peacefully  contiauing  her 
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way,  he  overtook  her  again,  and  said 
her,  in  rather  a  shamefaced  fashion  — 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  think  I  meant  to  be 
rude  to  you,  Miss  Wenna.  I'll  go  to 
church  with  you  if  you  like.  I've  stuck 
my  air-cane  in  a  safe  place." 

Wenna's  face  brightened. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  far  more  frank  and  friendly  than 
any  she  had  ever  yet  bestowed  on  him. 
"  And  I  am  sure  if  you  came  often  to 
hear  Mr.  Trewhella,  or  if  you  knew  him, 
you  would  think  differently  about  clergy- 
men," 

"  Oh,  well,"  Trelyon  said,  "  he's  a  good 
sort  of  old  chap,  I  think.  I  find  no  fault 
with  him.  But  look  at  such  a  fellow  as 
that  Barnes  —  why,  that  fellow's  son  was 
with  me  at  Rugby,  and  wasn't  he  a  pretty 
chip  of  the  old  block  —  a  mean,  lying 
little  beggar,  who  would  do  anything  to 
get  a  half-crown  out  of  you." 

"Oh,  were  you  at  Rugby?"  Wenna 
asked,  innocently. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  asking,"  her 
companion  said,  with  a  grin.  "  You  think 
it  doesn't  look  as  if  I  had  ever  been  to 
any  school  ?  Oh  yes,  I  was  at  Rugby  ; 
and  my  career  there,  if  brief,  was  not  in- 
glorious. I  think  the  records  of  all  the 
eight  houses  might  be  searched  in  vain 
to  find  such  another  ruffian  as  I  was,  or 
any  one  who  managed  to  get  into  the 
same  number  of  scrapes  in  the  same  time. 
The  end  was  dramatic.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  go  to  a  ball  in  the  town-hall,  I 
had  vowed  I  should  be  there  ;  and  I  got 
out  of  the  house  at  night,  and  went. 
And  I  hadn't  been  in  the  place  ten  min- 
utes when  I  saw  the  very  master  who  had 
refused  me  fix  his  glittering  eye  on  me  ; 
so  as  I  knew  it  was  all  over,  I  merely 
went  up  to  him  and  asked  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  his 
daughter.  I  thought  he'd  have  had  a  fit. 
But  that  little  brute  Barnes  I  was  telling 
you  about,  he  was  our  champion  bun- 
eater.  At  that  time,  you  know,  they 
used  to  give  you  as  many  buns  as  ever 
you  liked  on  Shrove-Tuesday  ;  and  the 
houses  used  to  eat  against  each  other, 
and  this  fellow  Barnes  was  our  champion  ; 
and,  oh  Lord  !  the  number  he  stowed 
away  that  morning.  When  we  went,  to 
chapel  afterwards,  he  was  as  green  as  a 
leek." 

"  But  do  you  dislike  clergymen  because 
Master  Barnes  ate  too  many  buns?" 
Wenna  asked,  with  a  gentle  smile,  which 
rather  aggrieved  her  comj^anion. 

"  Do  you  know,"  sajd  he,  "  I  think  you 
are  awfully  hard  on  me.     You  are  always 
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trying  to  catch  me  up.  Here  am  I  walk- 
ing to  church  with  you,  like  an  angel  of 

submission,  and  all  the  thanks  I  get 

why,  there  goes  my  mother  !  " 

Just  in  front  of  them,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  church,  the  road  they 
were  following  joined  the  main  highway 
leading  up  from  Eglosilyan,  and  along 
the  latter  Mrs.  Trelyon's  brougham  was 
driving  past.  That  lady  was  very  much 
astonished  to  find  her  son  walking  with 
Miss  Wenna  Rosewarne  on  a  Sunday 
morning  ;  and  still  more  surprised  when, 
after  she  was  in  church,  she  beheld  Mas- 
ter Harry  walk  coolly  in  and  march  up  to 
the  family  pew.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
revolution.  Which  of  all  the  people  as- 
sembled —  among  whom  were  Miss 
Mabyn  and  her  mother,  and  Mr.  Ros- 
corla — had  ever  seen  the  like  of  this 
before  .''  And  it  was  all  the  greater  won- 
der that  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
rough  shooting-coat  found  two  clergymen 
in  the  pew,  and  nevertheless  entered  it, 
and  quietly  accepted  from  one  of  them  a 
couple  of  books. 

Mrs.  Trelyon's  gentle  and  emotional 
heart  warmed  towards  the  girl  who  had 
done  this  thing. 

That  forenoon,  just  before  luncheon, 
Mrs  Trelyon  found  her  son  in  the  library, 
and  said  to  him,  with  an  unusual  kindli- 
ness of  manner  — 

"That  was  Miss  Rosewarne,  Harry, 
wasn't  it,  whom  I  saw  this  morning.?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said  sulkily.  He  half  ex- 
pected that  one  or  other  of  his  friends, 
the  parsons,  had  been  saying  something 
about  her  to  his  mother. 

"  She  is  a  very  quiet,  nice-looking 
girl  ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Roscorla  has  acted 
vviselv,  after  all.  And  I  have  been  think- 
ing, Harry,  that  since  she  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  we  might  do  something  like  what 
you  proposed,  only  not  in  a  way  to  make 
people  talk." 

"Oh,"  said  he  bluntly,  "  I  have  done 
it  already.  I  have  promised  to  lend  Ros- 
corla 5,000/.  to  help  him  to  work  his  Ja- 
maica estates.  If  you  don't  like  to  sanc- 
tion the  affair,  I  can  get  the  money  from 
the  Jews.  I  have  written  to  Colonel 
Ransome  to  tell  him  so." 

"  Now  why  should  you  treat  me  so, 
Harry?"  his  mother  said,  iu  an  injured 
way. 

"  I  took  you  at  your  word  —  that's  all. 
I  suppose  now  you  are  better  disposed 
to  the  girl  merely  because  she  got  me  to 
go  to  church  this  morning.  If  there 
were  more  people  like  her  about  churches, 


in  the  pulpits  and  out  of  them,  I'd  go 
oftener." 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure  who  she  was,'* 
Mrs.  Trelyon  said,  with  a  feeble  air  of 
apology.  "  I  like  her  appearance  very 
much  ;  and  I  wish  she  or  anybody  else 
would  induce  you  to  go  to  church.  Well 
now,  Harry,  I  will  myself  lend  you  the 
5,000/.  till  you  come  of  age.  Surely  that 
will  be  much  better  ;  and,  if  you  like,  I 
will  make  Miss  Rosewarne's  acquaint- 
ance. You  might  ask  her  to  dinner  the 
first  time  Mr.  Roscorla  is  coming  ;  and  he 
could  bring  her." 

Master  Harry  was  at  last  pacified. 

"Make  it  Thursday,"  said  he,  "and 
you  must  write  to  her.  I  will  take  down 
the  letter  and  persuade  her  :  but  if  she 
comes  she  sha'n't  come  under  the  wing 
of  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  if  he  were  the  means 
of  indroducing  her.  I  shall  go  down  for 
her  with  the  brougham,  and  fetch  her 
myself." 

"  But  what  will  Mr.  Roscorla  say  to 
that.''"  his  mother  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Mr.  Roscorla  may  say  whatever  he 
particularly  pleases,"  responded  Master 
Harry. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
"  SIE  BAT   SO   SANFT,    SO    LIEBLICH." 

"To  dine  at  Trelyon  Hall.?"  said 
George  Rosewarne  to  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, when  she  in  a  manner  asked  his  con- 
sent. "Why  not  ?  But  you  must  get  a 
new  dress,  lass  ;  we  can't  have  you  go 
among  grand  folks  as  Jim  Crow." 

"But  there  is  a   story  about  the    crow 

that  went  out   with    peacock's  feathers," 

!  his  daughter  said  to  him.     "  And  besides, 

I  how  could  I  get  a  new  dress  by    Thurs- 

! day  ?  " 

"  How   could  you  get  a  new  dress   by 

1  Thursday  ? "    her    father    repeated    me- 

I  chanically,  for  he    was  watching   one  of 

'  his  pet  pigeons  on  the  roof  of   the    mill. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?     Go   and  ask  your 

mother.     Don't  bother  me." 

It  is  quite    certain  that  Wenna    would 

not  have  availed  herself  of  this  gracious 

permission,  for   her  mother  was  not  very 

well,  and  she    did  not    wish  to    increase 

that    tender    anxiety    which    Mrs.    Rose- 

j  warne  already  showed  about   her  daugh- 

jter's  going  among  these   strangers;  but 

!  that    this    conversation  had    been    over- 

j  heard  by  Mabyn,  and  that  young  lady,  as 

was  her  habit,  plunged  headlong  into  the 

matter. 

"  You  can  have   the  dress  quite   well, 
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Wenna,"  she  said,  coming  out  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and  calling  on  her  moth- 
er to  come  too.  "  Now,  look  here, 
mother,  I  give  you  warning  that  I  never, 
never,  never  will  speak  another  word  to 
Wenna  if  she  doesn't  take  the  silk  that 
is  lying  by  for  me  and  have  it  made  up 
directly  :  never  a  single  word,  if  I  live  in 
Eglosilyan  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  !  " 

"  Mabyn,  I  don't  want  a  new  dress," 
Wenna  expostulated.  "'  I  don't  need  one. 
Why  should  you  rush  at  little  things  as 
if  you  were  a  squadron  of  cavalry  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  want  it  or 
whether  you  don't  want  it ;  but  you've 
got  to  have  it,  hasn't  she,  mother  ?  Or 
else,  it's  what  I  tell  you  :  not  a  word  — 
not  a  word  if  you  were  to  go  down  be- 
fore me  on  your  bended  knees."  This 
was  said  with  much  dramatic  effect. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  Mabyn 
have  her  own  way,  Wenna,"  the  mother 
said,  gently. 

"  I  let  her  ! "  Wenna  answered,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  Mabyn's  look  of 
defiance  and  triumph.  "  She  always  has 
her  own  way  ;  tomboys  always  have." 

"  Don't  call  names,  Wenna,"  her  sister 
said  severely  ;  "especially  as  I  have  just 
given  you  a  dress.  You'll  have  to  get  Miss 
Keane  down  directly,  or  else  I'll  go  and 
cut  it  myself,  and  then  you'll  have  Harry 
Trelyon  laughing  at  you,  for  he  always 
laughs  at  people  who  don't  know  how  to 
keep  him  in  his  proper  place." 

"  Meaning  yourself,  Mabyn,"  the  moth- 
er said  ;  but  Mabyn  was  not  to  be 
crushed  by  any  sarcasm. 
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The  habit  now  to  be  spoken  of  is  one 
that  I  venture  to  call  "unnamed,"  be- 
cause, though  it  has  been  noticed  often 
—  as  indeed  it  could  not  altogether  es- 
cape observation  ;  and  being  often  no- 
ticed, has  naturally  been  designated  by  a 
name  sometimes — yet  has  it  never  ac- 
quired a  name  so  well  recognized  that 
the  mention  of  it  would  suffice  to  give 
;the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  The  names  that  have 
been  given,  have  either  been  applicable 
.to  a  part  of  the  facts  only,  or  else  they 
[have  been  of  wider  incidence  than  is 
^convenient  for  our  present  purpose.  One 
, part  of  the  subject  has  been  sometimes 
ispoken  of  as  "  tautology,"  special   parts 


have  been  called  the  "  double  negative  " 
and  the  "  double  genitive,"  while  Ger- 
man philologists  have  used  the  term  m 
hdicfung,  that  is  "cumulation,"  in  a  fl 
manner  to  embrace  some  of  the  facts  " 
now  intended  along  with  others  which 
are  quite  foreign  to  the  present  purpose. 
It  has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with 
names  of  places  that  the  term  "  tautol- 
ogy" has  been  used.  Where  a  succes- 
sion of  different  races  have  dwelt  upon 
the  same  soil,  and  have  left  on  the  map 
of  the  country  the  relics  of  their  several 
languages,  these  have  occasionally  been 
found  piled  one  upon  another  after  the 
manner  of  a  stratification.  The  map  of 
England  is  sprinkled  over  with  names  in 
which  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  two 
or  more  different  forms  of  speech.  In 
Gloucestershire  the  Cotswold  Hills  are 
so  called  from  the  British  word  coed,  a 
wood,  and  the  Saxon  wold,  or  weald, 
which  means  the  same  thing.  In  Som- 
ersetshire one  of  the  most  prominent 
points  of  the  Mendip  is  called  Crook's 
Peak,  where  the  modern  word  peak  is 
identical  in  sense  with  the  famous  old 
British  word  criig,  a  term  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  selection  of  elevated 
spots  for  public  transactions,  that,  acord- 
ing  to  Owen  Pughe,  ^r//r^  became  a  syno- 
nym for  gorsedd,  "  assembly."  Near 
Shepton  Mallet  we  find  Dean  Bottom  and 
Downhead,  names  which  remind  us  that 
in  Saxon  times  "den  "  and  "dun  "  were 
as  familiarly  coupled  as  in  modern  Eng- 
lish are  "hill  "and  "dale."  In  Devon- 
shire, near  Exeter,  Pinho  is  composed  of 
British  _^^«,  and  Saxon  //^z£/,  both  mean- 
ing a  "height,"  German  ^'- hbheP 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort 
of  tautology  is  given  in  Garnet fs  Es- 
says :  —  "  At  the  head  of  the  Yarrow  is  a 
mountain  called  of  old  by  the  Celtic 
name  '  Ben  Yair.'  To  this  the  Romans 
prefixed  their  '  mont,'  and  the  Danes 
long  afterwards  added  their 'law.'  The 
hill  is  now  called  'Mount  Benjerlaw  ; ' 
in  it  hill  comes  three  times  over."* 
When  we  call  such  names  "  tautological  " 
we  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  conscious  act  of  repetition. 
How  much  of  such  a  purpose  there  may 
once  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  sav  :  but  it 


*  "The  Sources  of  Standard  English,"  by  T.  L. 
Kington-Oliphant,  M.A.  (ivlacmillan,  1873),  p.  41. 
Perhaps  law  may  have  been  an  Anglican  element,  and 
so  Benjerlaw  may  have  been  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  name,  until  the  Njrman  period  came,  with  its  pre- 
fix Mount.  Thus  also  in  Leicestershire,  Mount  Sorrel 
is  Mount  Soar-hill  (on  the  River  Soar),  where  the 
attrition  and  obscuration  of  hill,  witli  the  fact  that  its 
office  is  now  who;ly  discharged  by  Mount,  indicates 
that  the  prefix  is  the  latest  addition. 
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is  plain  that  the  stratified  forms  are  pre-  fecisti,  fecit j  the  modern  languages  show 

a  decided  preference  for  an  expression  of 
moods  and  tenses  of  which  this  may 
serve  as  the  type  :  I  have  done  ;  er  hat 
gethan  J  vous  avez  fait. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
old  form  quite  disappears  to  make  way 
for  the  new  one.  There  is  much  over- 
lapping ;  the  new  form  enters  into  its 
place  even  while  the  old  form  remains 
undisturbed.  The.  Greek  and  German 
languages  offer  bold  examples  of  this 
fact,  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  ad- 
mitted the  prepositions  without  dismiss- 
ing the  case-endings  of  their  nouns. 
These  two  languages  owe  their  peculiar 
character,  and  that  degree  of  likeness 
which  is  perceivable  between  them, 
largely  to  •  this  one  fact ;  and  they  are 
indeed  throughout  their  whole  structure 
splendid  monuments  of  the  speech-habit 
of  cumulation. 

By  "  cumulation,"  then,  I  would  mean 
any  formation  wherein  the  self-same 
thing  is  twice  said  —  being  repeated 
either  in  the  same  form  or  with  a  change 
of  form  :  in  either  case  it  is  a  heaping  up 
of  forms  to  express  one  sense  which  is 
already  conveyed  severally  by  each  of 
the  accumulated  parts.  The  incidence 
of  this  mode  of  formation  to  names  both 
proper  and  common  has  already  been 
shown.  It  remains  now  to  exhibit  it  also 
in  the  other  sorts  of  words,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  flexional  and  formative 
elements  of  words,  by  means  of  which 
their  finer  and  more  sensitive  functions 
are  brought  into  play. 

How  ubiquitous  the  tendency  to  cumu- 
lation is,  and  how  assiduously  it  seeks  to 
establish  itself  in  various  parts  of  lan- 
guage, will  perhaps  be  demonstrated 
most  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  if 
we  run  through  the  list  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  find  it  in  every  one  of  them. 
In  the  substantives  it  appears  in  forms 
WViQfruitef'er,  upholsterer^  where  the  same 
formative  er  is  repeated  ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which,  w^ithout  repetition  of 
form,  there  is  a  cumulation  of  sense.  In 
the  Bible  of  1611  a  catcher  of  fish  is 
called  a  fisher  j  but  this  form  has  long 
been  superseded  by  the  cumulateyfJ/^<?r- 
inatt. 

The  same  variety  occurs  in  the  forms 
of  cumulate  plurality.  The  identical 
plural  form  may  be  repeated,  as  in  Devon- 
shire they  say  bellowses  for  "  bellows  :  " 
but  it  is  usually  effected  by  the  cumula- 
tion of  dissimilar  forms.  Once  the  prev- 
alent plural  form  in  the  English  language 
was  «,  as  it  stili  is  in  German  ;  but   this 


served    by   those  wlio  are    quite    uncon- 
scious of  the  elements  of  their  composi- 
tion.      In    such    cases    as    Windermere 
Lake,    Penlee    Point,    Men    Rock,  it    is 
possible  that  the  authors  of  these  forms 
were    more    or  less  aware    that  "  mere  " 
meant  "  lake,"  and  *'  pen  "  meant  '•  point," 
and  "men  "  signified  "rock;"  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  addition  may  have 
sprung   from   a   fresh    and    independent 
impression  of  the  natural  object   in  each 
instance.      Inasmuch,  then,  as   the   term 
"  tautological "    seems    to  carry    with    it 
some   implied   conclusion  on  this  uncer- 
tain point,  some  such  word  as  ''cumula- 
tion "  may  be  preferable,  as  being  void  of 
any  suggestion  beyond  the  plain  matter 
of  fact,  that  such  names  have  been  built 
up  by  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  self- 
same idea  under  varying  forms  of  speech. 
This    cumulation   is    not    confined    to 
local    names.     The   same    thing  may  be 
observed    in  the    ordinary  substantives. 
Thus  butt-end '\?,  composed  of  the  French 
bont,:^nd  its  English  equivalent  end.     In 
Somersetshire  a  small  fiddle  is  called  a 
croudy-kit.,    from    croud,    the   old    Welsh 
word  for  a  fiddle,  and  the  modern  kit  of 
the  dancing  master.     But   there   are  far 
more    interesting,    because    more    subtle 
forms,  in   which   the  same    phenomenon 
may  be  recognized. 

As  languages  succeed  one  another  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  do  successive 
epochs  flit  over  the  face  of  a  language, 
and  these  epochs  when  they  have  passed 
away  are  often  traceable  in  the  deposit  of 
their  relics  under  the  more  recent  forma- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
slow  and  irregular,  but  yet  in  some  sense 
a  constant  movement  in  language,  by 
which  old  forms  of  speech  gradually  be- 
came extinct  and  new  forms  are  called 
into  existence.  The  largest  and  most 
general  exemplification  of  this  fact,  and 
one  that  must  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  is  the  movement  from  flexional 
to  phrasal  habits  ;  a  movement  so  steady 
and  definite  in  its  direction,  that  we  are 
able  to  speak  generally  of  the  ancient 
languages  as  mostly  flexional,  and  of  the 
modern  languages  as  being  for  the  most 
part  phrasal. 

Whereas  in  Greek  the  declension  of  a 
noun  ran  thus — TroAe/zoj-,  -nolciiov,  TrwAt'/zw; 
and  in  Latin,  bellum,  belli,  bello ;  the  same 
gradations  of  sense  in  a  modern  language 
are  apt  to  be  thus  expressed  —  war,  of 
war,  to  war  ;  guerre,  de  la  guerre,  d  la 
guerre.  Whereas  Greek  and  Latin  spake 
thus  :    iraTzoLr^ira.    TzeTzocTjuag,    irtTTohjiic ;   feci^ 
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has  been  thrust  out  by  the  s  form,  and 
now  it  is  retained  only  in  a  few  surviving 
instances,  as  Jiosen,  oxen.  Occasionally 
these  two  forms  are  f  und  in  cumulation  ; 
as  in  the  following  from  the  fourth  folio 
of  Shakespeare  :  — 

Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoons. 

Another  old  plural-form  was  r\  thus 
c/iilder  \ND.s  once  (and  in  Ireland  still  is) 
plural  for  child,  just  as  in  German  kinder 
is  plural  of  kind :  but  now  we  add  the 
71  form  by  cumulation  and  say  childreti. 

In  adjectives,  we  find  cumulation 
most  rife  in  that  function  which  is  aptest 
for  emphasis,  namely,  in  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
1  heard  a  gardener  say  that  a  certain  stone 
would  not  do  for  his  purpose,  and  he 
must  get  "■  a  more  flatter  one."  In  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i,  we  read,  "  How 
much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy 
looks  !  "  This  began  to  be  disallowed 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thus,  in  Coriolamis.  iv.  7,  the 
first  folio  has,  "  He  bears  himself  more 
proudlier,"  but  the  second  and  following 
folios  have  corrected  the  word  to 
"  proudly." 

iw  superlatives,  words  like  forejiiost, 
utmost,  are  examples  of  cumulation. 
There  was  an  old  superlative  ending  in 
-ma,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -mus,  so 
that  the  Saxon  forma,  innema,  utema, 
nithema,  may  be  compared  to  the  Latin 
primus,  intiniiis,  extimus,  infimus.  But 
when  the  superlative  in  -est  was  almost 
universal,  it  added  itself  on  to  these  old 
superlatives,  so  that  we  had  formaest, 
&c.  ;  and  by  this  path  we  obtained  the 
forms  foremost,  innermost,  utmost, 
nethermost.  In  the  present  day  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives  by  -er  and  -est  is  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  area  through  the  prev- 
alence of  the  compaiison  by  J7to?'e  and 
most.  This  change  makes  another  open- 
ing for  the  cumulation,  the  new  being 
received  without  always  entailing  the 
abolition  of  the  old,  and  hence  such  com- 
paratives as  above  noticed,  and  such 
superlatives  as  "most  highest,"  or  as  in 
Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2  — 

The  most  unkindness  cut  of  all. 

Others  there  are  of  this  group  which 
are  less  conspicuous.  We  might  over- 
look nearer,  but  it  is  a  cumulate  com- 
parative. The  form  near,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  positive  degree,  is  really 
an  old  comparative  of  7iigh,  and  is  a  con- 
densed form  of  nigher,  so  that  in  nearer 
the  formative  syllable  is  repeated  twice. 


Under  the  form  longer  there  lies  a  tale  of 
cumulation.  In  Saxon  times  the  c(  m- 
parative  of  long  was  leng,  and  to  this  by 
cumulation  was  added  the  usual  -er  of 
comparison,  producing  the  form  Unjer 
which  is  common  in  early  English.  Tnus 
Spenser,  Fae?'y  Queene  I.  ix.  2  :  — 

'      Them  list  no  lenger  there  at  leisure  dwell. 

By  a  secondary  effort  at  uniformity  the 
form  longer  has  come  in,  and  all  trace  of 
leng  and  lenger  is  removed. 

I  Among  adverbs  the  same  phenomenon 
presents  itself  in  another  guise.  There 
are  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English 
language  only  three  forms  of  adverb, 
which  rank  thus  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority:  the    fiat,  the  flexional  (chiefly 

\  in  -ly  and  genitival),  the  phrasal.  We 
may   find  some    adjectives    which    form 

,  adverbs  in  all  the  three  forms,  as  sziddeii, 
suddenly,  of  a  suddeti ;  sure,  surely,  of  a 

:  surety  J   extreme,  extremely,    in    the    ex- 

''  treme.  The  fiat  is  the  most  used  in  the 
popular  speech,  and  also  the  least   usual 

I  in  literature  ;  but  yet  it  is  found,  as  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3  — 

I  am  sudden  sick. 

The  way  in  which  cumulation  ordina- 
rily appears  in  this  part  of  speech  is  in 
the  combination  of  any  two  of  these 
forms  to  produce  an  emphatic  adverbial 
effect,  as  "  in  an  instant  suddenly  :  "  or, 
as  in  the  following  :  — 

Let  no  man  think  that  sudden  in  a  minute 
All  is  accomplished  and  the  work  is  done. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  preposition 
of  the  phrasal  adverb  is  actually  prefixed 
to  an  old  flat  adverb,  as  in  the  cumulate 
forms  for  aye,  of  yore.  The  latter  may 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  A  very 
ancient  adverb  of  time  is  ///,  meaning 
long  ago,  which  occurs  in  Moeso-Gothic, 
and  which  having  become  somewhat 
faded  in  Saxon  times,  received  the  addi- 
tion of  the  equivalent  osr,  which  made  it, 
into  a  cumulate  adverb  with  a  repeated 
sense,  thus,  iu  o^r :  these  coalesced  in 
one  wordyore,  and  in  this  form  it  passed 
current  for  a  long  time,  as  in  Chaucer's 
Miller's  Tale:  — 

Yes,  quod  this  carpentere,  full  yore  ago. 

At  length,  when  the  time  came  for  form- 
ing adverbial  phrases  very  freely  with 
prepositions,  and  especially  with  the 
preposition  of,  this  old  flat  adverb  com- 
plied with  the  fashion,  and  became  of 
yore.  In  the  same  m  inner  the  flexional 
i  adverb    unawares,    which    Spenser  and 
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J    in  this    genitival   form, 
unawares,  in  defiance   of 


oilier  poets  us 

has  become  at 

all  reason   and  lo<xic,  and   simply  by   the 

instinct   of    cumulation.     Again,    "once 

upon  a   time  "   is  a    double  adverb  :  for 

"  upon  a  time  "  is  a  modern  translation  of 

the  old  genitival  once. 

While  on  these  genitival  adverbs,  we 
should  notice  a  curious  cumulation, 
which,  though  rare  and  obsolete,  yet  by 
its  relationship  to  a  very  common  word 
is  the  more  easily  reclaimed  from  obscu- 
rity. One  of  the  most  familiar  of  our 
surviving  genitival  adverbs  is  needs, 
which  is  very  common  in  Shakespeare, 
in  such  phrases  as  /  innst  needs,  thou 
wilt  needs,  she  needs  must,  needs  must  you. 
By  the  side  of  this  form  there  was  also 
the  -ly  form,  and  we  meet  with  nedely  not 
unfrequently  in  the  writers  from  Chaucer 
to  Holinshe'd.  But  in  and  after  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  there  was  current  a  cumula- 
tion of  these  two  forms  in  the  shape  of 
needs  ly,  a  favourite  adverb  with  Michael 
Drayton,  in  whose  verse  it  may  be  said 
to  lie  embalmed.     Thus  :  — 

But  earnest  on  her  way,  she  needsly  will  be 
gone. 

The  verb  is  as  liable  as  the  more  or- 
dinary parts  of  speech  to  this  trick  of 
cumulation.  There  are  three  chief  ver- 
bal forms  —  the  strong,  the  weak,  and 
the  phrasal  by  means  of  the  auxiliary. 
The  strong  verb  makes  its  preterite  by 
an  inward  vowel  change,  as  draw,  drew ; 
sink,  sank  J  tread,  trod;  and  its  participle 
by  a  like  vowel  change  together  with  the 
inflection  n,  as  drawn,  sunkeii,  trodden. 
The  weak  verb  makes  both  preterite  and 
participle  by  the  outward  appendage  of 
ed,  as  love,  loved.  The  third  forms  its 
preterite  by  the  auxiliary  did,  as  "  I  did 
love." 

Between  the  two  first  —  that  is,  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak  forn"!S  — 
cumulation  takes  place  very  commonly 
in  the  speech  of  rustics,  as  "Where  was 
you  born'd  ?"  and  the  same  phenomenon 
is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  infantile 
prattle  among  all  classes  of  society.     On 


the  day  of 
years    old 


writing,  I  heard  a  child  five 
exclaim  with  energy,  "Yes,  I 
sawed  it  myself  !  "  The  combination  of 
did  W\\\\  the  elder  preterite  in  a  cumulate 
manner  is  certainly  rare  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
found,  as  the  following  quotation  at- 
tests :  — 

Aston'd  he  stood,  and  up  his  hcare  did  hove. 
Faery  Quccnc,  I.  ii.  31. 

In    the  form    weri   there  is  cumulation  ; 
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the  Saxon  form  was  wcBre,2.\v^  t!ie  termi- 
nation t  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
analogy  of  the  second  person  of  the 
present  tense,  art. 

After  the  verbs  there  remain  that  host 
of  symbolical  vocables  which  in  a  variety 
of  ways  qualify  and  regulate  and  modity 
the  verbal  action.  Among  the.se  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  verbal  negative. 
Here  we  once  had  cumulation,  and  we 
still  have  it  in  the  popular  speech,  but 
the  literary  dialect  has  rejected  it.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  history  of  our 
language  the  negative  was  placed  before 
the  verb,  and  it  is  common  enough  as 
late  as  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  the  lale  of 
Meliboeus :  — 


Ther 


is   no   creature    so   good 
wanteth  somewhat. 


that   hiui   ne 


A  trace  of  this  arrangement  survives  in 
the  familiar  expression  "  Will  he,  nill  he," 
The  7iill  is  for  ne  will;  just  as  in  diau- 
cer  nai7t  is  for  ne  am,  nas  ior  ne  was,  not 
for  ne  wot.  In  the  time  of  this  prefixed 
negative,  an  additional  emphasis  v/as 
sometimes  obtained  by  putting  nd  or  jidn 
after  the  verb,  and  the  result  was  the 
formula,  "  Ic  ne  was  na."  Sometimes 
this  second  negative  was  further  slreiigth- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  whit,  giving  the 
formula,  "  Ic  ne  was  na  whit."  The  first 
of  these  two  formulas  accounts  for  the 
Scotch  "  I  wasna,"  and  the  second  for  the 
English  "  I  was  not  ;  "  —  both  English 
and  Scotch  alike  dropped  the  original 
negative  before  the  verb. 

The  limitation  of  ourselves  to  a  single 
negative  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  a  certain  logical  propriety,  which 
is  codified  in  tlie  maxim  of  the  English 
grammarian,  that  "  two  negatives  destroy 
one  another,  or  are  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative."  The  conduct  of  the  French 
language  has  been  the  opposite  of  ours  in 
this  particular:  after  having  fully  ma- 
tured a  suffix-negative  it  still  retains  its 
old  prefix-negative  ;  and  this  cumulation 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  language 
which  by  universal  consent  is  distin- 
guished for  its  logical  superiority. 

For  there  certainly  is  a  manifest  antag- 
onism between  the  habit  of  cumulation 
and  the  logical  sense,  and  this  antago- 
nism is  brought  to  a  plain  issue  in  tlie 
case  of  the  double  negative,  and  the 
English  maxim  is  simply  the  enrolment 
of  a  triumph  gained  by  the  logical  faculty 
over  the  speech-instinct  in  the  domain  of 
English  grammar.  But  beyond  the  pale 
of  grammar  the  double  negative  is  free, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  for 
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many  long  years  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  the  schoohnaster.  That  more  en- 
larged study  of  the  English  language 
which  tends  to  bring  into  consideration 
the  writers  who  preceded  Shakespeare, 
will  be  found  to  side  with  the  people  and 
against  the  ferule.  Chaucer  knows  noth- 
ing of  Lindley  Murray's  maxim  ;  he  sets 
it  at  nought  in  every  page,  as  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  knight  :  — 

Ne  never  yet  no  vilonye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  lyf,  unto  no  maner  wight. 

Even  in  Shakespeare  traces  remain  of 
the  double  negative,  as  in  Much  Ado,  ii. 
I  :  — 

Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

No  more  need  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
reader  of  the  tendency  to  cumulation  in 
this  member  of  the  English  language. 
Had  this  cumulative  tendency  in  English 
gone  unchecked,  we  might  have  made 
sone  approach  to  that  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion of  negatives  which  is  such  a  strong 
peculiarity  of  Greek  syntax.  This  cumu- 
ktion  in  Greek  results  in  a  weight  of 
emphasis,  which  in  any  English  version 
has  to  be  rendered  JDy  emphatic  words  of 
an  affirmative  complexion,  as  ov6ei^  elg 
ovdev  ouSevog  uv  7)/j,u)V  ovdsTTOTe  yevoLTO  u^tog, 
which  Dr.  Jowett  renders  thus  :  "  None 
of  us  will  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  any 
inquir}-."  —  Plato,  Philebiis  19. 

Some  little  words  there  are  which 
readily  change  the  place  and  character  of 
adverb  for  the  place  and  character  of 
preposition  ;  and  these  sometimes  sur- 
prise us  with  an  interesting  phase  of 
cumulation,  as  when  in  or  with  stands  in 
the  double  character  in  the  same  phrase, 
thus  :  — 

And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne. 
Chaucer,  Prologue  41. 

So  Myers,  in  his  "  Francis  Xavier," 
writes  :  —  "A  single-handed,  simple- 
hearted  man:  with  nothing  to  influence 
other  men  with  but  that  inward  force," 
&c. 

Many  other  instances  of  cumulation 
will  meet  the  observant  eye  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  English  literature  ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  just  to  add  two  or  three 
additional  examples  without  comment  or 
analysis  —  such  are  "  which  that,"  "  from 
thenceforth,"  "for  because,"  "afar  off." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  in  which  so  many  examples  of 
this  sort  can  be  collected  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  and  yet  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  s^^y  that  any  one  of  the  quoted 


instances  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  some 
language  or  other.  But  I  come  now  to 
an  example  which  I  believe  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  our  mother  tongue.  I  mean 
the  double  genitive,  concerning  which,  in 
the  latter  months  of  last  year,  a  brisk 
correspondence  appeared  in  the  diversi- 
fied pages  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  discussion  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  asked 
for  some  intelligible  rule  for  the  use  of 
what  has  been  called  the  double  genitive. 
He  denounced  it  as  a  barbarism  :  com- 
mended  to  our  emulation  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  French  ;   and   held 
up  also  the  example  of  the  Germans,  who 
say  either  "  Wieland's  Oberon  "  or  "  Der 
Oberon    von    Wieland,"  but    never    use 
both  of  these  genitives  at  once.     We,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  say  "  Mr.  Brown's 
tenant,"  or  "a  tenant  of  Mr.  Brown,"  but 
we   very  frequently  double  the   genitive 
by   saying  "  a  tenant   of    Mr.  Brown's." 
Now,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  of  Mr.  Brown's 
what?     Qi   his    house,  or    his    land,    or 
what  ?     This  want  of  precise  meaning  is 
sufficient    to     condemn    the    formula^ 
which  is  not  found  in  the  best  writers  of 
the  last  century,  though  Miss  Edgeworth 
describes  "  a  glade    of    the    park  which 
opened    upon    a   favourite    view   of    the 
general's  ;  "  and  Thackeray,  still  worse  : 
''The  brightest  part  of  Swift's   story  — 
[the  pure  star  in  that  dark  and  tempestu- 
I  ous  life  of  Swift's  —  is  his  love  for  Hes- 
ter Johnson."      The     same    contributor 
adds  a  list  of   other  examples  —  enough 
one  would  think  to  shake. his  confidence 
in  his  own   verdict.     In   the    Times  a  re- 
viewer has,  "  A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ;  "  the  correspondent  S.  G.  O.  says, 
"  This  letter  of    Lord  Shaftesbury's  ;  "  a 
leading  article  has  two  instances,  namely, 
"  a  motion  of    Mr.  Hardy's,"  and  "  a  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Bouverie's."     The  same  ob- 
jector further  declares  that  it  would  be 
endless  to  cite  examples,  for  that  almost 
every  modern  writer  has  fallen  into  this 
vicious  habit,  which  the  critic,  undeterred 
by  his  own  list  of   authorities,  still   ven- 
tures to  condemn,  as  a  construction  that 
is  awkward  and  obscure,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  be  encouraged. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  a  double  genitive  at  all  :  that  the 
word  "of"  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
possessive  'j,  but  quite  a  different  prepo- 
sition, insomuch  that  "a  kinsman  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  "  means  one  among 
Lord  Palmerston's  numerous  kinsmen  ; 
j  so  that  the  "of"  is  equivalent  to 
'"among."     In  this  analysis  ne   was  con- 
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firmed  by  several  other  correspondents, 
and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  this 
peculiar  expression  is  not  tautological 
or  cumulative  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  elliptical.  It 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
expression  must  be  logically  wrong  when- 
ever it  was  used  of  an  object  which  was 
not  to  be  presented  as  one  among  many. 
Lord  Lyttelton  holds  that  — 

*'  A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmerston's  "  means 
"a  kinsman  among  Lord  P.'s  (kinsmen);" 
and  so  of  the  rest.  But  "  life  of  Swift's  " 
must  be  wrong,  because  no  one  has  more  livjes 
than  one.  "  That  will  of  my  father's  "  is 
almost  certainly  wrong,  because  the  presump-  ^ 
tion  is  that  a  man  only  makes  one  will ;  and 
"a  favourite  view  of  B.'s  "  is  stispicioics,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  a  favourite  rather  suggests 
oneness  than  plurality.  Still,  it  might  mean 
"a  favourite  view  among  those  which  B. 
usually  saw." 

The  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  substi- 
tuting "mine  "  for  the  genitive,  being,  in  fact, 
the  same  construction.  "A  son  of  mine" 
should  x\Q,\.  properly  be  used  by  a  man  who  had 
no  more  than  one  son,  though  very  likely  it 
often  is  so. 

(Whether  "son  of  mine"  and  "'life  of 
Swift's  "  are  really  the  same  construction 
will  have  to  be  considered  presently.) 

Mr.  Thiriold  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
debate  by  quoting  some  important  wit- 
nesses. Among  these,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  says:  "'A  picture  of 
the  king  '  is  a  representation  of  the  king's 
person  ;  '  A  picture  of  the  king's  '  means 

,  one 


a  picture  belon<^ 
of    his    collection. 


to  the  king 
Archdeacon    Hare 


says  :  "  I  confess  that  I  feel  some  doubt 
whether  this  phrase  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
garded as  elliptical.  ...  If  we  were 
asked  whose  castle  Alnwick  is,  we  should 
answer    *  The     Duke     of     Northumber- 


John    was  discovered;  "a  discovery    of 
John's  "  that  John  discovered  something. 
In  the  tnidst  of  this  diversity  of  views, 
we  may    discern    two   lines    of   thought 
which  are  marked  by  consistency  and  di- 
rection, and  which  are  in  absolute  antag- 
onism to  each  other.     One  says  that  the 
so-called  double  genitive  is  an    elliptical 
or   compendious    form  of    speech  which 
when  expinded  is  found  to.be  no  double 
genitive    at   all,  but    only    to    contain    a 
couple  of  genitive  forms  which  look  dif- 
ferent ways,  thus  :  "  A   kinsman   of  Pal- 
merston's—  siibaicdi     kinsman."        This 
argument  betrays  a  leaning  upon  the  pro- 
nominal   examples,    ''son    of    mine"  — 
"officer  of  mine,"   and  draws  its  illustra- 
tion from  their  analogy.     The  other  main- 
tains the  reality  of  the   double  genitive, 
asserts  that  the  two  genitives  have  one 
constructive  bearing,  and  are  really  du- 
plicates ;  that  so  far  from   being  ellipti- 
cal it  is  a  pleonastic  and  cumulative  for- 
mula which  is  as  full  in  form  as  it  is  in 
emphasis    and    humorous    effect.     This 
view   rests  chiefly    upon  substantial    in- 
stances,   such   as   "  That    Boy  of   Nor- 
cott's," 

When  in  a  conflict  of  opinion  there 
seems  to  be  reason  on  both  sides,  this 
is  often  a  token  of  some  entanglement, 
something  that  needs  to  be  unravelled, 
and  when  we  once  suspect  this,  our  cue 
is  naturally  caution,  even  (as  it  may  ap- 
pear) excessive  caution,  and  we  revise 
our  skein  thread  by  thread. 

Let  us  not  even  assume  that  the  two 
kinds  of  phrase,  namely,  "officer  of 
mine  "  and  "  that  boy  of  Norcott's,"  may 
be  counted  as  one.  It  seems  so  obvious 
to  take  them  as  standing  to  one  another 
in  the  same  relation  as  substantive  and 
pronoun  constantly  hold  to  one  another, 
that  it  may  look  like  a  perverse  ingenuity 
to  raise  the    doubt  ;  but  however  much 


land's  ! '  so  we  should  also  say,  '  What  a 

grand  castle  that  is  of  the  Duke  of  North 

umberland's  I '  without  at  all  taking  into  j  appearances  may  be  against  me,  1   crave 

account  whether  he  had  other  castles  be-    permission   to  distinguish  them   for  the 

sides  ;    and    our    expression    would    be    moment  by  the    terms  substantival   and 


equally  appropriate  whether  he  had  or 
not."  Mr.  Thiriold  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  peculiar  emphasis  in 
the  double  genitive  ;  he  observes  that  if, 
instead  of  Othello's  "  Never  more  be  of- 
ficer of  mine,"  you  substitute  "  be  my 
officer,"  you  make  it  tame  ;  that  the  title 
of  one  of  our  novels,  "  That  Boy  of  Nor- 
cott's," conjures  expectations  which 
"  Norcott's  Boy  "  could  not  call  up,  while 
"That  Boy  of  Norcott  "  would  give  an 
uncertain  sound.  Yet  there  is  but  07ie 
boy.  Another  contributor  observes  that 
"  a    discovery    of    John "   signifies   that 


pronominal.  This  done,  I  would  submit 
that  the  substantival  formula  is  purely 
and  properly  a  double  genitive,  and  that 
it  has  been  formed  by  the  cumulation  of 
the  two  genitival  symbols,  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  the  Gothic  and  the 
Romanesque.  The  French  have  but  one 
usual  way  of  expressing  the  genitive,  and 
that  is  by  their  preposition  de,  as  Un  pa- 
rent de  Lord  Palmerston  J  the  Germans 
have  their  native  symbol  for  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  possessive  s,  so  that  the 
pure  German  formula  is  Ein  Verivandts 
Falmerstons J  but  the  English,  possess- 
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ing  one  of  these  by  the  same  native  ri;iht 
as  the  Germans  themselves,  and  having 
a(.o  Dtecl  the  French  de,  by  the  translation 
of  for  seven  centuries  at  least,  have  out 
of  these  projected  a  third  genitive  formu- 
la by  the  superposition  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  and  have  thus  produced  the 
formula,  "A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's." 

That  this  is  the  historical  statement  of 
the  case  is  rendered  probable  by  two 
considerations  :  first,  the  general  habits 
of  the  language  ;  and,  secondly,  the  exi- 
gency of  the  particular  case.  On  the 
tirst  head  I  must  be  allowed  to  fall  back 
upon  the  foregoing  argument,  and  to  as- 
sume that  thehabit  of  cumulation  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  ;  and  that  the  illogicality 
of  saying  the  self-same  thing  twice  over 
does  not  constitute  any  ground  for  dis- 
owning it  as  a  historical  fact.  Therefore 
our  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  sec- 
ond head,  that  is,  lo  the  inquiry  whether 
we  can  detect  any  occasion  or  necessity 
for  the  contrivi.nce  of  this  peculiar  for- 
mula. And  here  it  is  a  pliin  f.ict  which 
can  easily  be  verified,  that  the  English 
"of"  when  used  in  imitation  of  the 
French  "  <:/j "  was  very  liable  to  confu- 
sion. This  preposition  had  uses  enough 
before,  and  these  uses  were  sometimes 
but  obscurely  distinguishable  ;  and  hence 
it  came  about,  not  indeed -when  the  g^':\- 
itival  function  was  first  assumed  by  tliis 
preposition,  but  in  process  of  centuries., 
as  the  continued  habit  of  French  educa- 
tion widened  the  incidence  of  this  gen- 
tival  formula,  that  the  risk  of  collision 
discovered  itself  more  and  more,  and  so 
it  happened,  that  the  old  pgssessive  s 
was  now  and  then  recalled,  quite  n.itu- 
rally  and  unconsciously,  to.  the  position 
from  which  it  had  been  for  a  time  dis- 
lodged, and  being  recalled,  it  acted  as  a 
diacritic  symbol  to  distinguish  between 
the  possible  meanings  of  a  preposition 
upon  which  more  offices  had  devolved 
than  it  could  conveniently  fill. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  ob- 
scurity which  the  double  genitive  would 
obviate.  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  his  "  Christopher  Columbus," 
wrote  as  follows: — "Every  indisput- 
able relation — every  universal  impulse 
—  is  an  exponent  of  an  iJea  of  God." 
This  sentence  is  certainly  obscure,  and 
this  obscurity  might  be  attributed  to  its 
isolation  \  but  we  can  assure  the  readers 
that  even  in  the  full  light  of  its  context 
it  is  not  clear  u.itil  after  a  pause  of  re- 
consideration. When  we  speak  of  "an 
idea  of    God "    we   commonly  mean   an 


idea  which  some  one  has  formed  con- 
cerning God  ;  and  it  is  a  great  solecism 
to  employ  this  phrase  for  an  idea  which 
dwells  in,  or  is  entertained  by,  the  di- 
vine mind.  Yet  such  is  the  intentioa  in 
the  passage  quoted.  Now  if  it  had  been 
allowable  for  the  writer  to  have  said,  "an 
idea  of  God's  ;  "  all  hesitation  and  am- 
biguity would  have  been  instantly  dis- 
pelled by  that  little  additional  letter;  and 
this  example  serves  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  need  that  might  arise  for  the 
double  genitive,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  to  make  us  aware  of  a  limit  to  its 
applicability  and  appropriateness.  This 
limit  will  be  noticed  again  by  and  by. 

The  Romanesque  genitive  is  thus  seen 
to  be  occasionally  liable  to  confusion, 
and  the  retention  of  the  old  Gothic  'j- 
seems  to  act  as  a  guard  against  this  con- 
fusion. I  will  add  another  illustration  to 
the  same  effect,  only  of  a  humbler  kind. 
A  lady  was  reading  to  her  husband  in 
the  quiet  hour  after  the  household  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  the  book  was  the  "  Let- 
ters of  Sara  Coleridge."  The  lateness 
of  the  hour  had  doubtless  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  misapprehension  of  a  passage 
in  itself  not  obscure  :  — 

"  The  following  description  of  Carlyle 
seems  to  me  to  point  at  what  is  Dante's 
characteristic  power  :  —  '  The  very  move- 
ments in  Dante  have  something  brief, 
swift,  decisive  —  almost  military.  The 
fiery,  swift  Italian  nature  of  tlie  man  — so 
silent,  passionate  —  with  its  quick,  abrupt 
movements,  its  silent,  pale  rages  — 
speaks  itself  in  these  tilings.'  " 

When  the  lady  had  read  thus  far,  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  see  how  that  is  a 
description  of  Cirlyle  !  "  At  which  her 
husband  simply  answered,  "Ah,  I  see  it 
is  time  to  shut  the  book."  To  this  inci- 
dent, which  happened  yesterday,  I  can 
add  one  that  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as 
if  it  h  id  indeed  happened  yesterday, 
though  I  am  not, sure  whether  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  would  be  the  nearer 
date.  In  the  circle  of  a  common  room, 
it  liappened  one  day  that  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  sone  peculiar  expressions 
in  the  prayer-book.  Among  others,  this 
came  up  for  discussion  :—"  In  knowl- 
edge of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life  " 
—  and  it  was  m  lintained,  by  a  theologian 
who  was  even  then  known  beyond  aca- 
demic limits,  that  tliis  meant  to  assert  the 
foreknowledge  of  Gid  concerning  the 
sdvation  of  mm.  The  phrase  is  not 
genitival;  his  error  consisted  in  so  re- 
girdingit;  and  it  was  the  Romanesque 
c^that  was  the  snare. 
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These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  a  liability  to  confusion  in 
the  Romanesque  uses  of  this  preposition  ; 
and  if  this  is  "established,  we  have  found 
a  justification  for  the  cumulate  use  of  the 
double  genitive,  as  a  means  of  putting 
the  intended  meaning  beyond  the  reach 
of  mistake  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  reason 
enough  to  pror.ounce  this  formula  cumu- 
lative and  not  elliptical.  We  speak,  how- 
ever, of  the  substantival  instances  only. 
The  difference  between  these  and  the 
pronominal  becomes  more  manifest  the 
more  the  two  are  examined  and  com- 
pared. Of  this  I  will  give  two  illustra- 
tions, one  external  and  the  other  internal. 
The  external  fact  is  this,  that  the  pro- 
nominal formula  can  be  derived  from  the 
French  language,  while  the  substantival 
one  cannot.  Tlie  internal  fact  is  this, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  sentiment  or  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  attaching  to  each  of  the 
two  severally,  and  which  is  not  common 
to  both.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  a 
good  deal  in  common.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  two  such  formulas,  how- 
ever distinct  in  origin,  could  not  but 
have  attractions  for  each  other,  and  mu- 
tual blendings  which  would  tend  to  ob- 
scure their  original  distinctness.  In 
tracing  their  history,  therefore,  that  which 


is  common  to  both  is  of  less  significance  .that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 


than  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each.  And 
this  latter  is  tolerably  well  marked.  The 
distinctive  air  of  the  substantival  formula 
is  a  certain  free  and  easy  familiarity, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  limit  above 
noticed,  to  which  we  promised  to  revert 
by  and  by.  Nobody  could  decently  say 
"  that  boy  of  Norcott's  "  unless  he  were 
on  pretty  easy  terms  both  with  Norcott 
himself  and  also  with  the  person  to  whom 
his  conversation  was  addressed.  But 
less  of  this  attends  upon  the  use  of  the 
expressions  "a  horse  of  mine"  and  "a 
cousin  of  ours"  —  if  there  is  something 
of  the  same  feeling  it  may  have  been 
rubbed  off  from  the  other  formula,  and 
anyhow  it  is  not  the  proper  characteristic 
of  the  pronominal  formula  :  that  which  is 
proper  to  the  latter  is  a  certain  numeri- 
cal assumption.  The  man  who  says  "a 
horse  of  mine,"  uses  a  style  which  befits 
the  man  of  many  horses  ;  and  he  who 
says  "a  cousin  of  ours  "  speaks  like  the 
head  of  a  clan.  Generalisms  of  this  sort 
are  not  of  course  to  be  challenged  as  if 
they  were  universal  propositions  ;  enough, 
if  the  reader  can  see  inst;inces  in  which 
they  would  hold.  Here  tien  we  recog- 
nize an  effect  like  that  of  the  French  — 
//  est  des  miens,  He  is  one  of  my  people  ; 
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or,  lis  sont  des  notres,  They  are  of  our 

household,  suite,  party.  In  French  these 
expressions  carry  with  them  a  sound  of 
greatness  ;  and  this  sound  rings  in 
Othello's  sentence  to  Cassio :  "  Never 
more  be  officer  of  mine."  Moreover  the 
pronominal  formula  would  appear  to 
have  been  established  and  acknowledged 
much  earlier  than  the  substantival  for- 
mula. Indeed  this  difference  of  date  is 
so  well  marked  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  third  ground  of  distinction  between 
these  two  formulas.  Mr.  Thiriold  has  pro- 
duced ten  instances  of  the  double  geni- 
tive from  Shakespeare,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  pronominal  type  — of  inine  —  of  thine 
—  of  yonrs ;  and  we  may  presume  that  he 
found  none  of  the  substantival  type  when 
he  was  collecting  the  others.  The  oldest 
instance  I  am  able  to  produce  of  the  sub- 
stantival formula  is  from  the  Bible  of 
161 1  —  "  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father's  ;  "  —  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  this 
example  is  isolated  by  its  antiquity.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
collect  early  instances  of  the  pronominal 
type,  as  i  Sam.  ii.  33,  "The  man  of  thine 
whom  I  shall  not  cut  off" — and  "This 
charitable  work  of  ours"  in  the  baptis- 
mal office. 

From  these  circumstances  I  conclude 


these  two  formulas  are  of  one  root.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  pronominal  for- 
mula is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  that  it 
was  originally  a  mere  imitation  of  a 
French  expression.  The  substantival 
formula  is  probably  more  recent  ;  it  may 
have  been  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
other  for  its  introduction  into  our  lan- 
guage, but  it  rests  upon  a  separate  neces- 
sity and  demand  ;  it  discharges  a  distinct 
function.  The  pronominal  formula  may 
reasonably  be  called  elliptical  :  the  sub- 
stantival formula  is  not  elliptical,  but 
cumulative.  The  former  is  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  latter  is  a  pure  domestic 
growth.  To  the  two  forms  of  genitive 
which  had  descended  to  us  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Gothic  and  Romanesque 
races  in  this  island,  it  has  added  a  third, 
with  an  aspect  and  physiognomy  apart. 
And  here  we  may  observe  that  this  cumu- 
lative  action  of  language  is  not  merely 


*  But  indeed  I  believe  this  is  only  an  apparent  and 
not  a  real  instance  of  the  formula  under  discussion.  A 
critical  comparison  of  the  versions  suggests  that  here 
the' construction  is  really  elliptical,  and  that  "my 
father's"  stands  for  "my  father's  house."  The  Vul- 
gate has,  "  Qi4xnti  inercefinrii  in  dojuo  pair  is  meiV 
VVycliff,  "  How  many  hirid  men  in  my  fadris  hous-'* 
Tyndale,  and  of  some  of  his  successors,  "Howaanv 
hyred  servauntes  at  my  father's." 
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an  idle  variation  of  externals,  but  that  it 
contributes  towards  the  proper  end  of 
language  by  the  enlargement  and  varia- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  expression. 

This  phenomenon  of  cumulation  does 
not  present  itself  equally  under  all  condi- 
tions of  language.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  wilding,  of  strong  energy  and  slender 
intelligence  ;  ever  seeking  to  push  its 
way,  and  continually  checked  by  the 
maturer  wisdom  of  the  logical  principle  ; 
able  occasionally  to  secure  a  position 
here  and  there  in  the  freest  languages, 
and  least  likely  to  be  found  where  the 
dominion  of  grammar  is  most  absolute. 
A  palmary  example  in  Greek  is  its  pleo- 
nasm of  negatives  ;  but  beyond  this,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  generally 
so  logic-bound  that  they  offer  but  few 
examples  within  the  classic  pale,  and 
these  only  survivals  from  the  less  con- 
scious pre-classic  times ;  as  irpuTLOTog, 
iaxaruTepov,  iaxarurara.  The  larger  num- 
ber are  post-classical,  such  for  example, 
as,  ScTTlorepov,  fieL^orepav,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  in  modern  Greek,  the  popu- 
lar 6  TT/leov  TT^jovacurepog  for  the  expression 
of  the  superlative  degree,  as  if  we  were  to 
say  "  the  more  wealthier  "  to  signify  the 
wealthiest.  So  in  Latin  ;  while  a  few  in- 
stances of  cumulation  are  classical,  as 
perinaximus,  perminimus,perpaucissimi  : 
the  list  can  be  most  readily  filled  from 
later  writers,  in  whose  pages  we  find 
postremius,  posiremissimus,  extremius, 
extremisshnus,  ififimiores,  minimis siinus^ 
pessimissimus.* 

The  Latin  affords  another  set  of  exam- 
ples in  its  conjunctions,  as  jarn  nunc, 
jamjain,  verum  eniinvero.  Traces  of  the 
same  habit  are  in  the  Latin  pronouns, 
memet,  tute,  quidquid.  The  language  in 
which  this  particular  form  of  pronominal 
cumulation  is  most  marked  is  the  Welsh, 
with  its  myfi,  chwychwi,  hwynthwy  : 
where  the  pronouns  I,  you,  they,  are  re- 
doubled. 

In  French  we  may  hear,  Cest  inon  livre 
dr  fnoi,  as  if  we  should  say,  *'  It  is  my  book 
mine ; "  and  in  German  we  may  read, 
Jetzt  war  der  JUnger  ihre  Zeit  (Reiger's 
"  Commentary,"  i.  333),  which  I  despair 
of  rendering  into  English  in  any  useful 
or  illustrative  manner. 

The  above  examples  are  calculated  to 
suggest  that  this  habit  of  cumulation  or 
stratification,    or  whatever    it    is    to    be 

*  One  of  the  forms  of  cumulation  is  found  in  the 
word  Lemures,  according  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who,  in 
his  charming  book  of  *' Etruscan  Researches,"  tells  us 
that  the  last  syllable  is  the  Latin  sign  of  plurality  added 
to  «r,  its  equivalent  in  the  old  Etruscan,  and  that  the 
root  oi  the  word  is  Lem, 


called,  is  naturally  incidental  to  all  lan- 
guages ;  that  it  is  ever  ready  at  hand, 
when  not  excluded  by  classicism,  to  give 
a  new  face  to  old  and  worn  expres- 
sions ;  that  it  has  produced  our  double 
genitive,  and  that  it  is  a  general  and  im- 
portant agent  for  the  infusion  of  new 
vigour  into  a  trite  and  effete  phraseology. 
In  the  English  language  cumulation 
has  flourished  with  uncommon  exuber- 
ance ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  two 
causes  —  the  material  of  the  language, 
which  is  highly  composite,  and  the  genius 


against  classic  restraint. 


John  Earle. 
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BROTHER. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

{Cojichided) 

«  Oh,  Val,  IS  it  you  !  " 

"  It  is  me,"  said  Val.  "  I  came  to  look 
at  your  window  before  I  went  away." 

''•Where  are  you  going.?"  she  whis- 
pered in  alarm. 

"  Somewhere.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't 
care,"  said  the  lad.  "  I  cannot  bear  it. 
How  can  I  face  the  world  any  more  ? 
I  wish  I  could  die  and  be  done  with  it 
all  ;  but  you  can't  die  when  you  please. 
I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  you  some- 
how. Vi,  dear  Vi,  don't  forget  me  alto- 
gether ;  and  yet  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  forget  me,"  he  added,  dreari- 
ly. Oh,  if  she  had  been  but  near  to  him 
to  console  him  !  It  was  hard  to  hear 
him  speak  in  this  miserable  tone,  and 
have  no  power  so  much  as  to  touch  his 
hand. 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  forgetting  .?" 
said  poor  Vi  ;  "  as  if  I  could  ever  forget ! 
But,  Val,  I  know  you  ought  not  to  think 
of  me  any  more." 

"  I  wish  I  might  not  think  of  anything 
long,"  he  said.  "  God  help  us,  Vi  !  every- 
thing seems  over.  Tell  Sandy  I  am  sorry 
I  struck  him.  I  was  mad.  He  can  call 
me  a  coward  if  he  likes,  and  say  I  ran 
away." 

"Oh,  Val,  Sandy  is  sorry  too;  he 
would  ask  your  pardon  too.  Val,  for 
pity's  sake  try  and  think  of  us  no  more  ; 
but  don't  go  away-— don't  go  away!" 
cried  Vi. 

Another  faint  sound,  as  of   some  one 
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stirrinfj  in  the  house,  here  caught  the 
ears  of  both.  Val  looked  up  in  the  moon- 
light, which  shone  for  a  moment  upon 
his  face,  holding  out  his  hands  and  wav- 
ing a  farewell  to  her.  *'  Good-bye,  good- 
b3'e,"  his  moving  lips  seemed  to  say  ;  or 
was  it  a  tremulous  kiss  they  sent  her 
through  the  sorrowful  sighing  night .-'  In 
another  moment  he  had  disappeared  as 
he  came.  Vi  sat  trembling  and  weeping 
silently  at  her  window,  watching  him  dis- 
appear into  the  darkness  —  trembling  as 
if  with  guilt  when  she  heard  another 
window  thrown  open,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  her  mother's  voice.  "  I  am  sure  I 
heard  a  step  on  the  gravel,"  Mrs.  Pringle 
said,  looking  out.  But  the  white  moon- 
light shone  so  full  and  broad  over  the 
cottage  and  its  surroundings,  that  it  was 
evident  no  nocturnal  visitor  was  there. 
"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  my  imagi- 
nation," she  added,  drawing  in  her  head, 
and  bolting  and  barring  the  window.  It 
was  long  before  Violet  dared  do  the 
same,  or  dared  to  make  even  so  much 
noise  as  rise  from  her  chair.  She  sat 
there  half  the  night  through,  crying 
silently,  chilled  and  miserable.  Only 
two  nights  before,  how  happy  had  she 
lain  down  !  —  happy  as  a  child  —  far  hap- 
pier than  any  queen  !  and  now  it  was  all 
over.  Even  Val  himself  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  so  ;  —  all  over,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  tale  read  out  of  a  book  ; 
and  how  soon  the  longest  tale  comes  to 
an  end  ! 

Violet  told  her  mother  next  morning 
of  this  nocturnal  visit.  She  would  rather, 
had  she  dared,  have  told  Sandy,  and  kept 
it  back  from  her  mother,  who  was  too 
angry  in  consequence  of  Val's  assault 
upon  her  son  to  do  him  full  justice  —  but 
dared  not,  fearing  her  brother's  ques- 
tions, to  which  she  could  give  no  an- 
swer. And  then  dead  silence  —  one  of 
those  blank  intervals  of  existence  which 
are  perhaps  the  hardest  to  bear  —  fell 
upon  the  poor  little  girl  at  the  Hewan. 
When  the  rest  of  the  family  went  back  to 
Edinburgh,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  behind  for  a  day  or  two.  I  cannot 
tell  for  what  reason,  for  probably  Vi  ^ 
would  have  been  less  miserable  at  home 
among  her  brothers  and  her  occupations. 
But  at  Vi's  age  one  does  not  wish  to  for- 
get one's  misery  —  one  prefers  to  take 
the  full  good  of  it.  She  secured  that  ad- 
vantage, poor  child  !  After  the  events, 
which  had  crowded  on  each  other,  came 
silence  and  stillness,  so  complete  that 
they  weighed  upon  her  like  a  positive 
burden,  not  a  mere   negation  of    move- 
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ment  or  sound.  The  long  spring  days, 
bright  and  cold  — the  long  diys  of  rain, 
wlien  she  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  the  showers  falling  over  the  val- 
ley with  all  its  trees,  sometimes  crossed 
by  a  sunbeam,  and  gleaming  under  it, 
but  most  frequently  falling  in  a  mist  of 
moisture,  dull,  persistent,  untouched  by 
any  light.  Even  the  news  of  the  village 
scarcely  reached  her,  and  nearly  a  week 
elapsed  before  Violet  heard  as  a  piece  of 
public  news  that  Mr.  Ross  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  home  on  business  —  that 
he  had  not  even  been  present  at  the 
great  dinner  at  Castleton,  which  was, 
given  in  honour  of  his  election.  But  not 
even  Mary  Percival  came  up  to  the  Hew- 
an through  the  woods  in  that  first  week 
of  silence,  which  almost  killed  Vi.  They 
were  all  too  angry,  too  deeply  offended, 
and  at  the  same  time  too  anxious  about 
Val,  concerning  whom  Lady  Eskside 
smiled,  and  told  stories  of  the  urgent 
business  which  compelled  his  absence, 
but  of  whose  whereabouts  they  knew 
nothing,  and  had  heard  nothing  since  the 
night  when  he  went  away. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
election,  Richard  Ross,  in  Florence,  re- 
ceived two  telegrams, —  one  from  his 
father,  announcing  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, sent  off  from  the  nearest  telegraphic 
station,  in  Lord  Eskside's  own  name,  and 
with  full  official  pomp.  The  other  was 
from  Edinburgh,  from  •'  Catherine  Ross," 
asking  "  Is  the  boy  with  you  ?  "  He  has 
left  us,  and  we  don't  know  where  he  has 
gone.  Write  at  once,  or  come."  These 
two  announcements  threw  the  clearest 
light  upon  each  other  to  Richard.  He 
said  to  himself  that  what  he  had  predicted, 
had  happened  —  that  his  son  had  been 
assailed  by  the  story  of  his  birth,  and  that 
in  shame  and  rage  he  had  fied  as  s/ie  did. 
Valentine  had  not  paid  his  father  that 
long  visit  for  nothing.  The  dilettante 
had  found  out  that  he  was  a  man  after 
all,  with  some  remnants  in  him  of  human 
feeling.  A  man's  child  brings  back  this 
consciousness  more  easily  than  the  pa- 
rents do,  by  some  strange  law  of  nature 
which  is  very  hard  upon  the  old.  Proba- 
bly had  Richard  gone  back  to  Eskside, 
he  would  have  been  impatient  of  the  old 
house  and  its  unchangeable  order  before 
he  had  been  two  days  there,  and  as  glad 
as  ever  to  get  away.  But  Valentine  had 
interfered  with  none  of  his  habits  ;  he 
had  amused  him,  he  had  aroused  a  spark 
of  paternal  pride  in  his  mind,  which  was 
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so  little  affected  by  such  emotions  ;  and 
when  the  boy  went  away  he  missed  him, 
and  wondered  at  himself  for  doing  so. 
And  he  had  taken  an  interest  of  a  much 
stronger  character  than  he  could  have 
believed  possible  in  the  election.  He 
said  to  himself  now,  that  he  knew  and  had 
always  predicted  what  would  happen,  and 
a  pang  of  anxiety  sprang  up  within 
him,  the  strangest  feeling  to  make  it- 
self felt  within  the  polished  bosom  of 
a  man  of  the  world.  Tut  !  he  said  to 
himself;  vi^hat  was  he  anxious  about?  a 
boy  vi^ho  was  not  a  simple  rustic  from  the 
countrv,  but  a  man  of  Eton  and  Oxford, 
"  up  "  to  everything.  He  laughed  at  his 
own  weakness.  That  very  night  he  was 
dining  out  at  a  brilliant  party,  the  most 
brilliant  that  could  be  collected  in  the 
highest  circle  of  Florence  at  the  time  of 
her  last  revived  and  temporary  magnifi- 
cence. He  was  astonished  at  himself  to 
think  how  dull  he  found  it.  The  ladies 
were  less  fair,  the  talk  less  witty,  the 
diamonds  less  bright,  than  he  had  ever 
known  them.  What  was  the  matter  with 
Richard  ?  "  You  look  depressed  and  out 
of  sorts,"  some  one  said  to  him  next 
morning,  "Oh  no,  not  I  ;  it  is  a  bad 
dinner  I  had  yesterday."  A  bad  dinner  I 
He  trembled  after  he  had  said  it,  wonder- 
ing if  perhaps  his  questioner  would  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  where  he  dined.  Bu.t 
it  was  not  the  dinner  which  was  in  fault. 
Hefelt  himself  asking  himself  in  the  midst 
of  it  —  where  was  the  boy  }  what  had  be- 
come of  him  ?  What  might  Valentine 
have  done  if  he  had  been  assailed  with 
something  specially  hard  to  bear  ?  He 
was  uneasy  and  restless  all  night,  slept 
badly,  and  again  asked  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  woke,  where  was  the  boy  ?  "  Confound 
the  boy  !  he  can  take  care  of  himself 
better  than  I  could,"  Richard  said  to  him- 
self under  his  breath  ;  but  all  his  reason- 
ing did  nothing  for  him.  He  was  anx- 
lous,  uneasy,  as  many  parents  so  often 
are;  his  imagination  in  spite  of  him 
strayed  into  a  thousand  wonderings  ;  he 
had  to  call  himself  back,  even  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  despatch,  from  those 
ridiculous  questionings  about  Val ;  and 
at  last  the  commotion  in  his  mind  be- 
came more  than  he  could  comfortably 
bear. 

Nor  was  it  only  Valentine  who  had 
roused  the  life  which  had  half  congealed 
within  his  father's  veins.  The  photo- 
graph which  chance  had  thrown  into  his 
hands  had  not  been  without  its  effect  in 
rousing  him.  When  he  murmured  ina- 
ladetta  /  between  his  closed  teeth,  he  was 


as  much  ia  earnest  as  a  man  can  be 
when  he  looks,  disenchanted,  and  with 
all  the  glamour  gone  out  of  his  middle- 
aged  eyes,  upon  the  fair  face,  no  longer 
so  fair,  which  had  made  havoc  with  his 
youth.  But  somehow  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  that  scrap  of  paper  in  his 
desk  affected  Richard  in  a  way  which  no 
one  who  knew  him  could  have  believed 
possible.  He  had  no  portrait  of  her  — 
nothing  by  which  he  could  recall  her 
face;  and  this  glimpse  of  her  —  so  un- 
expected, so  changed,  and  yet  so  unmis- 
takable —  the  face  of  the  woman  wlio 
was  her,  yet  not  her  —  the  same  creature 
whom  he  had  married,  yet  another  being 
of  whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  — 
had  moved  him  as  I  suppose  nothing  else 
connected  with  her  could  have  done.-  He 
would  have  been  as  intolerant  now  of  any 
attemjDt  to  recall  his  affections  to  her  as 
when  Lady  Eskside  tried,  and  failed,  to 
rouse  him  to  interest  in  his  wife.  Even 
had  any  other  creature  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  portrait  —  had  any  one 
known  that  he  had  kept  and  secured  it, 
and  would  take  it  out  now  and  then,  with 
a  half-sneer  on  his  face,  to  look  at  it, 
when  he  was  certain  no  one  could  dis- 
turb him  —  Richard  would  have  been  as 
hard,  as  unyielding,  as  defiant  as  ever. 
But  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  opened 
his  heart  so  far.  Sometimes  he  would 
say  to  himself,  with  a  curious  subdued 
laugh,  "  Looks  as  if  she  had  been  a  lady  !  " 
The  thought  filled  him  with  a  strange 
amusement,  a  satirical  sense  of  the  in- 
congruities of  life.  She  whom  it  had 
been  impossible  to  tame  into  any  sem- 
blance of  quiet,  vagrant-born  and  va- 
grant-bred, a  wild  creature  of  the  woods 
as  long  as  she  was  iri  the  atmosphere 
where  a  lady's  demeanour  was  necessary  ; 
and  now  in  a  sphere  where  it  was  not 
necessary  —  where  it  brought  remark 
upon  her  —  facing  him  with  that  still  look, 
which  (he  could  not  deny)  was  full  of  a 
wild  gravity  and  dignity;  —  he  laughed 
at  the  strange  thought,  but  the  sentiment 
that  laugh  expressed  was  not  mirthful  : 
it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
embody  the  grotesque  sense  of  confusion 
and  bewilderment  that  rose  in  his  mind. 
Would  she  bear  that  same  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, he  wondered,  if  he  saw  her  .?  Would 
she  know  him  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  rec- 
ognized her  ?  Did  she  know  Val  ?  The 
little  picture  was  like  a  romance  to  him. 
It  worked  upon  him  as  nothing  in  his 
life  had  done  for  years. 

Did  she  know  Val  ?  —  how  curious  was 
the   inquiry! — had  she  any   intentions, 
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any  hopes,  about  the  other  boy  —  he 
whose  figure,  stooping  on  the  little  pier 
to  push  off  somebody's  boat,  was  all  his 
father  knew  of  him  ?  His  father  !  Can 
you  imagine,  dear  reader,  the  strange 
thrill  that  went  through  the  man  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he 
thought  of  this  "  other  boy  "  ?  The  ele- 
gant calm  of  the  accomplished  diplomat- 
ist, who  had  lived  for  nothing  but  the 
State  and  society,  fine  talk  and  fine  peo- 
ple, and  pictures  and  china,  for  years, 
was  completely  disturbed  and  broken  up 
by  this  invasion  of  unusual  thought,  and 
something  which  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  was  simple  curiosity  and  not  feel- 
ing. He  had  written  at  once,  as  I  have 
said,  to  his  confidential  solicitor,  bidding 
him  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars  he 
had  learned  from  Val,  and  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  strictest  secrecy,  without  do- 
ing anything  to  awaken  the  woman's  sus- 
picions, and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
mother  and  son,  taking  care  that  they 
did  not  escape  him  again,  but  were  al- 
ways within  reach  if  wanted.  When  he 
had  done  this,  he  thought  that  he  had 
done  all  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  They  did 
not  require  anything  from  him  —  neither 
help  nor  supervision.  They  had  sufficed 
to  themselves  for  so  many  years,  and 
doubtless  could  do  so  still  ;  and  all  that 
he  wanted  (he  said  to  himself)  was  to 
know  where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
for  Val's  sake  —  to  be  able  to  prove  his 
complete  identity  at  any  moment.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  enough  to  know  where 
the  mother  was,  and  to  take  care  that  she 
never  again  stole  out  of  their  ken,  either 
by  her  wandering  tastes  or  by  the  final 
way  of  death.  This  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary in  Val's  interest.  And  yet,  after 
a  while,  it  did  not  content  Richard.  He 
felt  an  uneasiness  take  possession  of 
him  ;  not  that  he  wanted  anything  to  say 
to  the  woman  who  had  worked  him  so 
much  harm,  or  wished  to  acknowledge 
and  bind  to  himself  the  uncultured  young 
tradesman,  who  was  his  son  also  as  well 
as  Val.  No  instinct  of  paternity  moved 
him  here.  "  The  other  boy  "  could,  he 
was  sure,  be  nothing  but  a  bore  to  him 
—  a  creature  whom  he  must  be  ashamed 
of.  A  girl  might  have  been  different, — 
might  have  been  capable  of  training; 
but  a  boy  who  had  spent  all  his  youth  as, 
at  best,  a  working  man,  earning  his  bread 
day  by  day  —  no,  he  could  not  suppose 
himself  to  be  moved  by  any  inclination 
towards  these  unknown  persons.  He 
was  really  very  anxious  that  they  should 
remain   unknown  in  the   condition  they 


had  chosen,  neither  troubled  by  him  nor 
troubling  him,  only  ready  to  be  produced 
on  Val's  behalf,  should  that  be  necessary. 
But,  reasonable  as  all  this  sounded,  some 
disturbance,  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count, had  got  into  Richard  Ross's  soul. 
He  could  not  tell  what  he  wanted. 
Movement  he  supposed,  change,  even 
the  bore  of  giving  up  the  life  he  pre- 
ferred, and  visiting  home,  and  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  what  had  happened 
and  what  was  happening.  He  would  not 
like  it,  he  knew,  when  he  was  there,  but 
still,  perhaps,  it  would  do  him  good  to 
go.  His  digestion  (he  thought)  must 
have  got  out  of  order  —  a  certain  monot- 
ony had  crept  into  his  life.  That  which 
he  possessed  seemed  less  desirable  than 
usual ;  that  which  was  out  of  his  reach 
more  attractive.  The  telegram  about 
Val  gave  the  last  touch  to  his  uneasi- 
ness. Yes,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  go.  He  could  bring  Val  to  his 
senses,  no  doubt,  better  than  anybody 
else  could,  and  it  would  please  the  old 
people,  and  the  change  would  be  good  for 
his  own  health.  He  made  up  his  mind 
quite  suddenly,  and  concluded  all  his  ar- 
rangements in  twenty-four  hours,  and  set 
out  for  England.  But  in  order  to  do  what 
he  intended  quite  effectually,  he  made  a 
curious  detour  on  the  way.  He  went  to 
the  little  village  on  the  coast  where  his 
children  had  been  born.  I  think  it  was 
the  lovely  little  town  of  Santa  Margherita, 
on  the  eastern  Riviera,  or  some  other  of 
the  little  glimpses  of  Paradise  there.  The 
children  had  been  baptized  by  the  Eng- 
lish chaplain  from  Genoa,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  get  the  register  of  their  baptism 
with  a  business-like  precaution  for  which 
he  smiled  at  himself.  He  felt  that  he 
could  do  this  more  quietly,  with  less 
likelihood  of  attracting  curiosity,  in  his 
own  person,  than  if  he  had  done  it  by 
letter.  He  got  the  copy  and  attesta- 
tion properly  drawn  out  and  in  full 
legal  form,  and  carried  them  away 
with  him,  without  even  examining  the 
packet,  intending  to  hand  it  over  to  his 
father,  whose  orderly  soul  would  be 
satisfied.  And  with  this  prepared,  and 
ready  for  any  emergency,  he  went  home. 
He  found  only  his  mother  at  Ross- 
craig.  The  old  lord  had  gone,  very  un- 
happy and  anxious,  to  London,  hoping 
for  some  news  of  the  boy.  He  had  now 
been  nearly  a  week  absent,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  ;  and  Lady  Esk- 
side  met  her  son  with  worn  looks  and  a 
miserable  excitement,  which  already 
seemed  to  have  worn  her  strength  out 
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more  than  the  pressure  of  years  had 
done.  Even  in  the  act  of  welcoming  her 
son,  her  eyes  and  ears  were  on  the  alert, 
watching  doors  and  windows  with  fever- 
ish eagerness.  "  I  know  I  am  foolish," 
she  said,  with  a  wan  smile  ;  "for,  indeed, 
Val  is  well  enough  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  as  you  say.  He  is  not  a  rustic  — 
no,  nor  a  simpleton,  nor  one  unused  to 
the  world.  No,  Richard,  I  know  :  noth- 
ing of  all  that.  Of  course  his  training 
has  just  been  of  the  kind  to  make  him 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  for  a 
young  man  at  his  age  to  be  away  from 
home  a  week  is  nothing  so  wonderful. 
Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  right.  I  know  you  are 
right,  and  I  am  foolish,  very  foolish  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  my  dear  —  it  is  my 
nature.  You  can't  reason  anxiety  down. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  help  it !  I  know  I  am 
unjust  to  my  poor  Val." 

"  Well,  mother,  boys  will  be  boys,  and 
they  must  have  their  swing,  you  know," 
said  Richard,  despising  himself  for  the 
words  without  meaning,  which  were  no 
more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  to  her. 
"  Besides,  I  suppose  he  has  always  been 
a  steady  fellow  hitherto,"  he  added, 
"  which  should  make  you  less  anxious 
now." 

"  Oh,  always,  always,"  she  cried,  al- 
most with  tears  ;  "  no  one  could  be  more 
trustworthy.  My  poor  old  lord  is  very 
unhappy,  Richard  ;  he  is  as  foolish  as 
me  ;  because  he  has  always  been  so 
good  ;  we  think  he  should  continue  the 
same  forever  —  never  step  out  of  the 
beaten  path  for  a  moment,  or  take  his 
own  way  ;  "  and  she  tried  to  laugh  at  her 
own  foolishness,  but  breaking  down  in 
that,  was  so  much  nearer  crying  that  she 
walked  to  the  window  instead,  and  looked 
out  with  an  eager  wistfulness  that  had 
become  habitual  to  her,  looking  if  possi- 
bly some  one  at  that  very  moment  might 
be  arriving  with  news. 

"  Does  anybody  know  ?  "  he  asked. 
"We  have  taken  every  precaution," 
said  Lady  Eskside.  "We  gave  it  out 
he  had  been  called  away  by  you  on  family 
business.  I  drove  into  Edinburgh  my- 
self, and  went  to  the  telegraph  office  on 
foot,  Richard,  and  gave  them  the  family 
name  —  no  title,  as  you  would  see,  that 
the  telegraph  people  might  not  know  — 
for  how  could  I  tell  if  they  might  spread 
it  ?  I  don't  think  anything  is  suspected 
out  of  doors,  but  I  could  not  say  for  the 
servants.  They  always  find  out  what  is 
doing.  They  read  it  in  your  face,  in  the 
hour  you  go  to  bed,  in  the  way  you  take 
your   dinner.     That    Margaret    Harding 


knows  I  am  unhappy  is  plain  enough  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  she  knows  what 
is  the  cause." 

"  Oh,  you  may  take  that  for  granted 
too,"  said  Richard  ;  "  they  find  out  all 
one  is  thinking.  Never  mind,  mother  ; 
everything  in  this  world  is  like  the  dew. 
It  dries  up  and  disappears,  so  that  you 
could  not  tell  where  it  had  been.  Now 
tell  me  what  clue  you  have,  and  where 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  have  gone." 

"We  have  no  clue  at  all,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  Had  he  gone  to  see  any  of  his 
friends  we  should  have  heard  of  him  ere 
now  ;  and  had  he  gone  abroad,  Richard, 
he  would  have  gone  to  you.  That  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  of  all  —  we  don't 
know  where  to  look  for  him.  Your 
father  is  in  London,  wandering  about." 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  Oxford  ?  "  said 
Richard. 

"Oxford  ?  —  what  would  he  do  in  Ox- 
ford ?  He  has  no  friends  he  is  fond  of 
there.  His  friends  were  lads  of  his  own 
standing,  who  left  Oxford  when  he  did. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  ;  but,  my  dear, 
if  you  think  it's  a  likely  place,  we'll  send 
there  at  once." 

Lady  Eskside  put  out  her  hand  to  ring 
the  bell.  If  Siberia  or  Egypt  had  been 
suggested  to  her,  I  think  she  would  have 
rung  the  bell  all  the  same,  and  directed 
some  one  at  a  half-hour's  notice  to  go. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  mother? 
do  you  mean  to  send  Harding  to  Oxford 
to  look  for  Val  ?  " 

She  smiled  a  forlorn  smile  as  she  saw 
the  foolishness  of  her  instinctive  motion  ; 
and  then  Richard  explained  to  her  that 
he  would  go,  having  some  reasons  of  his 
own  for  thinking  it  possible  that  Val 
might  have  gone  to  Oxford,  as  well  as 
some  business  to  do  there  in  his  own 
person.  "  But  you  will  let  no  business 
detain  you  if  you  do  not  find  the  boy?" 
Lady  Eskside  said,  and  listened  with  an 
impatience  she  could  not  conceal  while 
Richard  explained  that  business  must  be 
done  whatever  Valentine  might  do.  "  Be- 
sides, you  don't  think  that  a  young  man 
like  Valentine  —  a  newly-elected  member 
of  Parliament,  and  your  grandson  —  can 
be  lost  like  a  child,  mother  ?  "  he  said, 
half  laughing,  though  he  was  not  without 
anxiety  too.  I  am  afraid  the  old  lady 
felt  his  ease,  and  gentle  way  of  taking 
this  tremendous  calamity,  jar  upon  her  ; 
and  she  was  so  anxious  that  he  should 
set  out  at  once  to  look  for  her  lost  child, 
that  Richard  was  affronted  too,  and  with 
some  reason.  He  was  less  annoyed  by 
her  evident  preference  of  Val  to  himself 
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than  he  had  been  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but 
it  still  struck  him  half  whimsically,  half 
painfully.  He  remained  all  night  after 
his  long  journey,  almost  against  her  will. 
She  could  think  of  nothing  but  Val  ;  and 
when  he  was  ready  to  start  next  day,  all 
that  she  said  and  seemed  to  think  was 
about  her  darling.  "  You  will  telegraph 
to  me  at  once,  if  you  hear  anything  ?  Oh, 
my  dear,  think  how  hard  it  is  to  be  left 
here  in  the  quiet,  heading  nothing,  not 
able  to  do  anything  but  wait !  "  she  said  ; 
and  was  restless  all  the  morning,  and 
afraid  that  he  would  be  late  for  the  train. 
Richard  could  not  help  making  a  few  re- 
flections on  the  subject  as  he  went  away. 
He  was  not  so  deeply  attached  to  his  son 
as  to  tremble  for  his  safety  as  Lady  Esk- 
side  did  :  and  he  was  not  so  much  de- 
voted to  his  mother  as  to  feel  very  deeply 
her  abandonment  of  himself  altogether, 
and  substitution  of  Valentine  in  his 
stead.  But  in  his  comparative  calm  he 
noted  and  made  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject more  than  he  could  have  done  had 
his  interest  been  more  deeply  engaged. 
It  was  a  curious  psychological  inquiry  to 
him  ;  —  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  a 
little.  It  gave  him  an  odd  prick  which 
he  had  not  expected.  "After  all,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "the  Palazzo  Graziani  is 
the  place  for  me." 

He  set  out  for  Oxford  about  noon. 
His  mother  could  scarcely  forgive  him 
that,  because  of  mere  unwillingness  to  be 
disturbed  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  he 
had  missed  the  early  train.  "  Oh,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  when  would  I  have  been 
kept  from  my  boy  for  the  sake  of  an 
hour's  longer  lie  in  the  morning  !  " 
She  was  relieved  to  get  him  out  of  the 
house  at  last,  bearing  a  hundred  mes- 
sages for  Val  if  he  should  be  found,  and 
under  solemn  charges  to  telegraph  at 
once  to  her  the  result  of  his  mission  — 
glad,  very  glad,  to  get  him  out  of  the 
house,  though  he  was  her  only  son, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years.  I  sup- 
pose few  things  could  make  a  man  feel 
more  small  than  the  fact  that  his  mother 
was  absolutely  indifferent  to  him,  —  could 
scarcely  even  see  him,  indeed,  except  by 
the  borrowed  light  of  his  son.  Richard 
went  away  smiling  to  himself  over  this 
curious  fact,  but  slightly  wounded  at  the 
same  time,  and  set  off  for  Oxford  with 
many  thoughts  in  his  heart.  He  was  let- 
ting himself  drift  unconsciously  to  the 
place  in  which  this  woman  was.  Should 
he  see  her  ?  and  if  he  saw  her,  should 
he  make  himself  known  to  her  ?  or 
what  would  happen  ?     He  could  not  tell. 


There  was  no  love,  not  even  the  ashes  of 
a  dead  one,  in  his  heart.  What  could 
that  love  be  which  Richard  Ross  once 
felt  for  a  tramp-girl,  without  education  of 
any  kind  —  a  fair  weed  without  any  soul  ? 
It  had  dried  up  and  left  no  remnant  be- 
hind.    But  he  was   curious,  very  curious 

—  what  had  time  done,  perhaps,  for  the 
creature  whom  /le  had  been  able  to  do 
nothing  for  ?  "  Looks  as  if  she  had  been 
a  lady  once."  These  careless  words  of 
Val's  had  influenced  his  father  more  than 
anything  more  serious.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  this  strange  result  had  come 
about. 

Lady  Eskside  watched  the  carriage 
roll  over  the  Lasswade  bridge,  on  its 
way  to  the  railway  station  ;  and  after  it 
had  passed,  still  sat  musing  at  the  high 
window  of  the  turret,  from  whence  she 
could  see  it.  She  saw  people,  too  far  off 
to  be  distinguishable,  passing  the  bridge 
from  time  to  time,  and  watched  them  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  till  she  could  see  which 
way  they  took  —  the  road  to  Rosscraig, 
or  away  on  the  other  side  to  the  village, 
and  to  Castleton.  She  thought  no  longer 
of  her  son,  her  Richard,  who  had  once 
been  the  most  important  object  in  the 
world  to  her.  Her  heart  went  past  him, 
impatiently  thinking  of  another  more 
dear  —  of  her  boy  who  was  in  danger  or 
trouble  somewhere,  the  child  of  her  heart 
and  her  old  age.  While  she  still  sat  thus 
musing,  with  a  sick  heart  and  longing 
eyes,  at  the  window,  she  heard  Harding's 
slow  steps,  with  his  creaking  boots,  come 
toiling  up-stairs  to  call  her.  There  had 
been  so  many  false  alarms,  that  she  sat 
still  languidly  with  her  hands  crossed  in 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
bridge,  till  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
turret-room,  and  it  was  only  when  her 
ear  detected  something  strange  in  the 
sound  of  his  voice  that  she  looked  round. 
Harding  certainly  did  not  look  himself; 
he  had  a  startled  half-scared  expression 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  were 
paled,  as  with  a  tint  of  blue  over  the 
pink.  "If  you  please,  my  lady," — he 
began  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  What  is  it,  Harding  ?  "  She  rose  up 
very  alert  and  ready,  trembling  too,  but 
not  showing  it,  for  she  had  not  taken 
any  one  into  her  confidence,  nor  per- 
mitted it  to  be  seen  how  anxious  she 
was. 

"There  is  a  young  —  gentleman  down- 
stairs, my  lady  ;  wishes  to  speak  to  you 

—  if  you  please." 

"  A  young  gentleman  !  who,  Hard- 
ing.?  " 
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"  I    don't  know,   my  lady  ;    leastways,  \ 
his  face  it  is  familiar  to  me,  I  won't  deny,  I 
but  I  can't  put  a  name  to  it.     It's  famil- 
iar to  me,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  saw 
him  before." 

"  How  can  you  know  him,  then  ?  " 
said  my  lady,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  you 
have  perhaps  seen  a  picture  in  these  days 
when  everybody  is  photographed.  And, 
Harding,  what  does  he  want  with  me  ?" 

"Very  likely  your  ladyship  is  right," 
said  Harding  ;  "  everybody  has  their 
photograph,  it  is  true.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  your  ladyship  thinks.  I've  put  him 
in  the  morning-room  to  Wait." 

"  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  you  should 
have  taken  him  to  the  library  or  the  draw- 
ing-room," said  Lady  Eskside,  going 
calmly  down-stairs.  I  wonder  if  it  is  any 
news  ?  she  said  to  herself,  and  did  not,  I 
think,  give  any  further  attention  to  old 
Harding's  apparent  curiosity  about  the 
visitor.  What  time  had  she  to  think 
about  any  stranger,  except  to  consider 
whether  he  brought  her  news  or  not  ? 
and  quite  likely  it  was  but  some  trades- 
man from  Edinburgh  —  some  indifferent 
person.  She  turned  round  as  she  went 
down-stairs  to  ask  if  he  had  given  his 
name. 

"  He  said  his  name  was  Brown  ;  but 
your  ladyship  wouldn't  know  it,  as  he 
was  a  stranger  to  your  ladyship,"  said 
Harding.  This  quickened  Lady  Esk- 
side's  step.  It  mijjht  then  be  news  after 
all. 

The  little  morning-room  was  small 
and  bare,  a  room  in  which  tradespeople 
and  visitors  on  business  were  received. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  there  hung  a  boy- 
ish portrait  of  Val,  an  indifferent  picture, 
banished  here  as  not  worthy  a  place  else- 
wlfere.  When  Lady  Eskside  entered 
the  room,  her  visitor  had  his  back  to  her, 
looking  at  this  picture.  He  did  not  hear 
her  come  in,  and  she  stood  a  second, 
silent,  waiting  till  he  should  observe  her  ; 
but  getting  impatient,  said  hastily,  "  You 
wanted  to  see  me  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young 
man,  turning  sharply  round.  Good  God, 
who  was  it  .?  The  old  lady  fell  back  as 
far  as  the  wall  would  let  her,  with  a  loud  i 
cry.  She  held  out  her  hands,  half  hold- 
ing him  off,  half  inviting  his  approach. 
*'  Who  are  you  ?  who  are  you  .''  "  she 
cried,  her  heart  leaping  to  her  throat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the 
youth.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
ought  to  have  said  "  my  lady,"  and  hesi- 
tated. "  I  hope  I  have  not  frightened 
you.     I  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Ross " 


Was  it  possible  that  Val,  her  darling, 
had  gone  out  of  her  mind  in  that  mo- 
ment of  wonder  ?  She  scarcely  heard 
what  he  said,  though  they  were  words 
which  would  have  raised  her  to  the 
height  of  excitement  had  any  one  else 
said  them.  She  came  forward  to  him 
with  the  same  wild  wonder  in  her  eye, 
with  her  hands  uplifted.  "  For  God's 
sake,  boy,  who  are  you  .'*  who  are  you  ?" 

Richard  had  gone  away  from  her  only 
an  hour  before,  a  middle-aged  man,  for 
whom  her  feelings  were  scarcely  those 
of  a  mother's  impassioned  love  ;  yet  here 
Richard  stood  before  her,  her  true  Rich- 
ard, the  boy  who  had  been  her  adora- 
tion and  her  pride  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Her  head  reeled  ;  the  light  swam 
in  her  eyes  ;  life  seemed  to  turn  round 
with  her  ;  and  everything  became  a 
dream.  "  For  the  love  of  God  !  who  are 
you  ?  "  she  cried. 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 

When  Valentine  disappeared  in  the 
moonlight  from  the  Hewan,  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  happily  very  unusual  to  youth, 
but  to  which  youth  adds  all  the  additional 
bitterness  of  which  it  is  capable.  He 
was  not  only  outraged,  wounded  to  the 
quick,  every  comfort  and  consolation 
taken  from  him  for  the  moment,  but  his 
heart  and  imagination  had  no  refuge  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  safe  shelter  which  he 
could  feel  behind  him  whatever  might 
happen.  Everything  he  was  familiar  with 
and  every  being  he  loved  was  involved  in 
the  catastrophe  that  had  overwhehned 
him.  In  other  circumstances,  had  any- 
thing equally  dreadful  befallen  him  at 
home,  he  would  have  had  his  young  love 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  his  tender,  sympa- 
thizing Violet,  whose  soft  eyes  would 
have  given  a  certain  sweetness  even  to 
misery  itself ;  or  had  Violet  failed  him, 
he  might  have  had  at  least  the  tender 
peacefulness  of  the  old  home,  the  old 
people  who  adored  him,  and  to  whom  he 
was  all  in  all.  But  in  this  horrible  crisis 
everything  seemed  gone  from  him.  The 
very  thought  of  home  made  his  heart 
sick  ;  lie  had  been  shamed  in  it,  and 
made  a  shame  to  it  ;  and  poor  Lord  Esk- 
side's  kind  mistaken  assurance,  so  ten- 
derly and  solemnly  made,  that  in  his  own 
mind  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  Val's  iden- 
tity, had  almost  broken  the  poor  young 
fellow's  heart.  Heaven  above  !  what 
must  his  condition  be,  when  his  grand- 
father, the  old  lord  himself,  whose  idol 
he  was,  had  to  say  this  to  him  ?  When 
the   recollection   recurred  to  Val,  it  was 
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with  all  t!ic  fainting  sickness  of  soul  with 
which  a  deathblow  is  received.  It  was 
not  a  deathblow,  but  in  his  misery  this 
was  how  he  felt  it.  And  Violet  was  sep- 
arated frori  him,  it  seemed  forever,  by 
her  father's  enmity  and  unprovoked  as- 
sault ;  and  if  that  had  not  been  enough, 
by  his  own  mad  assault  upon  Sandy,  who, 
he  knew  well  enough,  was  his  friend,  and 
would  never  have  harmed  him.  Tins 
completed,  he  felt,  his  isolation  and  mis- 
erable loneliness ;  he  had  nowhere  to 
turn  to  for  relief.  Once  indeed  he 
thought  of  his  father  ;  but  had  not  his 
father  prophesied  to  him  how  it  would 
be  ?  and  could  he  go  now  and  tell  him 
all  had  happened  as  he  prophesied,  and 
yet  expect  consolation?  Thus  poor  Val 
felt  the  ground  cut  from  under  his  feet ; 
he  had  nowhere  to  turn  to,  no  one  to  fill 
back  upon.  For  my  part,  I  think  this 
makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
bearable  and  the  unbearable  in  human 
trouble.  This  is  what  clothes  in  armour 
of  proof  a  man  who  has  a  wife,  a  woman 
who  has  a  child.  Something  to  fall  back 
upon,  something  to  turn  to,  whatever 
your  ill  is,  to  find  support,  backing,  con- 
solation. Poor  boy  !  he  gazed  round 
him  with  hot  eyes,  hopeless  and  unre- 
freshed,  and  saw  nowhere  to  go,  no  one 
to  throw  himself  on.  It  was  not  that  he 
doubted  the  love  of  his  grandparents, 
who  had  never  given  him  a  moment's 
cause  to  distrust  them  ;  but  there  it  was 
that  his  wound  had  been  given  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  get  away,  to  get  away  !  to 
look  at  it  from  a  distance  and  see  if  per- 
haps it  might  be  bearable — but  found 
nowhere  to  go  to,  no  one  to  receive  him. 
And  the  kind  reader  must  remember 
what  blood  Val  had  in  his  veins  before 
he  condemns  him  —  wild  blood,  often- 
times almost  more  than  he  could  struggle 
against  even  in  his  calmest  moments,  and 
a  heart  full  of  chaotic  impulses,  now 
fired  by  misery  and  left  to  torment  him 
like  a  pack  of  demons.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  nor  what  he  wanted  to  do  ; 
but  something  must  be  done,  and  at  once, 
for  to  keep  still  was  impossible.  There- 
fore as  movement  was  the  best  thing  for 
him  at  all  events,  he  walked  to  Edin- 
burgh through  the  moonlight,  through 
the  tranquil  country  roads,  on  which  he 
met  no  one,  through  still  villages  where 
all  the  world  was  asleep.  Now  and  then 
a  watchful  dog,  roused  by  the  passing 
step,  barked  at  him  as  he  went  along, 
which  seemed  somehow  to  give  him  an 
additional  conviction  of  being  a  casta- 
way, abandoned  by  all  the  world  —  but 


that  was  all.  Deep  silence  surrounded 
him,  a  still,  soft  night,  but  chill  with  a 
cold  that  went  to  his  heart  ;  and  the 
moon  was  cold,  and  the  world  slept,  and 
nobody  cared  what  Valentine  might  do 
with  himself  —  Val,  who  had  been  so 
loved,  so  cared  for,  and  who  was  so  sure 
three  days  ago  that  the  whole  world  took 
an  interest  in  him,  and,  in  its  heart,  was 
on  his  side  ! 

I  do  not  know  precisely  why  he  went 
to  Oxford  —  probably  because  he  was 
accustomed  to  go  there,  and  it  gave  him 
less  trouble  to  think  of  that  place  than  of 
anywhere  else  when  the  moment  came  to 
decide  where  he  was  going  —  for  I  don't 
think  it  was  any  conscious  recurrence  of 
mind  to  friendly  Dick  and  his  mother. 
He  was  too  unhappy  to  remember  them. 
Anyhow  he  went  to  Oxford — where  he 
arrived  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  misery. 
He  had  not  eaten,  he  had  not  slept,  since 
Lord  Eskside  gave  him  that  paper  in  the 
library,  and  he  had  been  subject  to  all 
the  excitement  of  the  election  while  in 
this  state.  He  went  to  bed  when  he  got 
to  the  hotel,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
inn  people,  for  he  had  not  even  a  bag 
with  him,  no  change  of  dress,  or  any 
comfort  —  and  spent  the  night  in  a  con- 
fused stupor,  full  of  dreams,  which  was 
not  sleep.  Next  morning  he  got  up  late, 
went  down  to  the  river-side,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  was  about,  and  got  into  a 
boat  mechanically,  and  went  out  upon 
the  river.  As  it  happened,  of  all  days  in 
the  year  this  was  Easter  Monday,  a  day 
when  many  rude  holiday  parties  were 
about,  and  when  the  Thames  is  generally 
avoided  by  well-informed  persons.  It 
was  crowded  with  boats  and  noisy  par- 
ties, heavy  boatloads,  with  rowers  unfit 
for  the  responsibility  they  had  lAider- 
taken, —  the  kind  of  people  who  cause 
accidents  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Val  did  not  think  of  them,  nor,  indeed,  of 


anythln* 


I  doubt  even  whether  he  was 


capable  of  thought  :  his  pulse  was  gal- 
loping, his  head  throbbing,  his  eyes  dull 
and  red,  and  with  an  inward  look,  see- 
ing nothing  around.  As  it  happened, 
Dick  was  not  on  the  wharf  at  the  mo- 
ment to  notice  who  was  going  or  coming, 
and  was  quite  unavvare  of  the   presence 

i  of    his     young   patron.     Dick's    mother, 

}  however,  was  standing  in  her  little  gar- 
den, looking  out  over  the  wall.     She  had 

'  no  one  to  look  for  now,  but  still  her  eyes 
kept    their  wistful    habit,  and    the   even 

j  flow  of  the  stream  and  perpetual  move- 
ment seemed  to  soothe  her.  She  was 
standing  in  her  abstracted  way,  one  arcn 
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leaning  upon  the  little  gate,  gazing  with- 
out seeing  much  —  not  at  the  familiar 
Thames,  but  int3  the  unknown.  She 
came  to  herself  all  at  once  with  a  start, 
which  made  the  gate  quiver:  came  to 
herself?  nay  —  for  herself,  poor  soul, 
had  not  much  shure  in  her  thoughts  then 

—  but  came  back  to  consciousness  or 
the  one  thing  which  seemed  to  give  life  a 
certain  reality  for  her.  All  in  a  moment 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  skies,  she 
saw  Valentine  stepping  into  his  boat  ; 
how  he  had  come  there,  where  he  was 
going,  she  could  not  tell  ;  but  there  he 
stood,  wavering  slightly  as  he  stepped 
into  the  light  outrigger,  swaying  it  dan- 
gerously to  one  side,  in  a  way  very  un- 
like Val.  Her  heart  sprang  up  in  her 
breast,  her  whole  nature  came  to  life  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  at  something,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  in  the  look  of  him  — 
something  uncertain,  helpless,  feeble. 
Her  figure  lost  its  droop,  her  head  its 
musing  attitude.  She  stood  alert,  in  the 
intensest  eager  attention  and  readiness 
for  everything,  watching  her  boy. 

Val  paddled  out  into  the  stream,  pois- 
ing his  long  oars,  I  cannot  tell  how,  in  a 
vague  uncertain  way,  as  if  he  did  not  well 
know  which  end  of  them  was  in  his 
grasp.  Then  he  let  himself  float  down 
past  her,  feebly  steering  himself,  but 
doing  little  more  ;  and  then  some  sud- 
den idea  seemed  to  come  to  him — or 
was  it  rather  a  cessation  of  ideas,  a 
trance,  a  faint?  He  stopped  his  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowded  river,  and  lay 
there  with  long  oars  poised  over  the 
water  —  wavering,  reflected  in  it  like  the 
long  dragon-fly  wings  —  his  figure  bent 
a  little  forward,  his  face,  so  far  as  she 
could  see  it,  blank  and  without  expres- 
sion. There  he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  of 
all  plfices  in  the  world — in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd 

—  taking  no  notice  of  passing  boatmen 
that  shouted  to  him,  "  Look  ahead  ! " 
and  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to 
steer  their  course  about  him  and  keep 
out  of  his  way.  A  thrill  of  strong  anx- 
iety came  into  the  woman's  mind  — 
anxiety  such  as  had  never  moved  her  be- 
fore. Heretofore  she  had  been  passive, 
doing  nothing,  taking  no  active  part  in 
any  one's  affairs.  This  stir  of  life  was 
such  that  it  set  her  into  sudden  energetic 
movement  almost  unawares.  She  went 
outside  her  gate,  and  closed  it  behind 
her,  watching  intently,  her  heart  beating 
high  in  her  breast,  and  a  sense  as  of  some 
coming  emergency  moving  her.  There 
he  sat  in  his  boat,  lying  still  upon   the 


shining  water,  the  long  oars  with  a  faint 
flutter  in  them  as  if  held,  in  unsteady 
hands,  not  straight  and  motionless  as 
they  ought  to  be  —  and  crowds  of  un- 
wary boats,  ignorantly  managed,  stum- 
bling about  the  stream,  boats  all  ripe  and 
ready  for  an  accident,  with  people  in 
them  shouting,  singing,  jumbled  together. 
There  was  a  small  green  eyot,  a  bundle 
of  waving  willows,  nothing  more,  just  in 
front  of  Valentine's  boat,  which  was  a 
partial  shield  to  him  ;  but  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Val  that  he  lay  thus,  taking  n^  ^ 
precaution,  with  the  long  oars  trembling  * 
in  his  hands  ? 

"  Look  ahead  there  !  look  ahead,  sir  !  " 
cried  the  men  on  the  river.  Val  never 
moved,  never  turned  to  see  what  it  was. 
What  did  it  muter  to  him  (the  watcher 
thought),  a  capital  swimmer,  if  anything 
did  happen  ?  How  foolish  she  was  to  be 
afraid  !  Just  then  a  great  lumbering 
boat,  with  four  oars  waving  out  of  it  in 
delightful  licence  and  impartiality,  like 
the  arms  of  a  cuttle-fish,  full  of  holiday 
folk,  came  up,  visible  behind  the  eyot. 
There  was  a  jar,  a  bump,  a  shout.  "It 
ain't  nothing,  he  swims  like  a  duck,"  cried 
some  voice  near  her.  She  could  not  tell 
who  spoke  ;  but  through  the  dazzle  in 
her  eyes  she  saw  that  the  long  oars  and 
the  slim  boat  had  disappeared,  and  that 
the  holiday  party  —  shouting,  struggling 
about  the  river  —  were  alone  visible. 
Swim?  Yes,  no  doubt  he  could  swim; 
but  the  woman  was  his  mother  —  his 
mother !  She  gave  a  great  cry,  and 
rushed  with  one  spring  into  the  punt  that 
lay  moored  at  the  steps  immediately  in 
front  of  her  door.  She  was  not  like  one 
of  you  delicate  ladies,  who,  all  the  same, 
would  have  done  it  too,  had  your  boy 
been  drowning.  She  knew  how  to  do  a 
great  many  rough,  practical  things.  She 
pushed  the  big  boat  into  the  stream,  and 
with  her  big  pole,  flying  like  a  mad  crea- 
ture, was  under  the  green  willows  look- 
ing for  him  before  any  one  else  could 
draw  breath. 

And  it  was  well  for  Val,  poor  boy,  that 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  mother 
was  by,  with  divination  in  her  eyes.  The 
best  swimmer  on  the  Thames  could  nol 
have  contended  with  the  stupor  of  fever 
that  was  on  him.  When  his  boat  was 
upset,  rousing  him  out  of  a  bewildering 
dream,  he  gave  but  one  gasp,  made  one 
mechanical  grasp  at  something,  he  knew 
not  what,  that  was  near  him,  and  then  was 
conscious  of  nothing  more.  His  limbs 
were  like  steel,  his  head  like  lead.  There 
was  no  power  in  him  to  struggle  for  his 
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life.  The  boatmen  about  who  knew  him 
did  not  stir  a  step,  but  sat  about  in  their 
boats,  or  watched  from  the  rafts,  per- 
fectly easy  in  their  minds  about  the  young 
athlete,  to  whom  a  drench  in  the  Thames 
was  nothing.  Only  the  woman,  who  was 
his  mother,  knew  that  on  that  particular 
day  Val  would  sink  like  a  stone.  She 
was  at  the  spot  with  the  punt  before  any 
one  knew  what  she  was  doing,  but  not 
before  one  and  another  had  asked,  calling 
to  each  other,  "  Where  is  he  ?  He  is  too 
long  under  water.  He  don't  remember 
it's  March,  and  cold."  *'  He'll  get  his 
death  of  cold,"  said  one  old  boatman. 
"  Man  alive  !  "  cried  out  another,  jumping 
over  the  boats  that  lay  drawn  up  upon 
the  rafts,  "out  with  a  boat!  —  he's 
drowning.     Out  with  your  boat  !  " 

What  Val  had  clutched  at  was  the  root 
of  one  of  the  willows.  He  caught  it 
without  knowing,  clenched  it,  and  when 
he  sank,  sank  with  his  drooping  head  on 
the  damp  soil  of  the  eyot  —  into  the  water 
to  his  lips,  but  yet  supported  and  moored, 
as  it  were,  to  life  and  safety  by  the  des- 
perate grasp  he  had  taken  of  the  willow. 
There  the  woman  found  him  when  she 
reached  the  spot.  He  had  fainted  with 
the  shock,  and  lay  there  totally  helpless, 
the  soft  wavelets  floating  over  his  dark 
curls,  his  face  half  buried  in  the  soft, 
damp  soil,  like  a  dead  man,  making  no 
effort  to  save  himself.  She  gave  a  cry 
which  echoed  over  all  the  river.  People 
a  mile  off  heard  it,  and  shivered  and  won- 
dered—  a  cry  of  longing  and  despair. 
But  before  even  that  cry  had  roused  the 
echoes,  several  boats  had  shot  forth  to 
her  aid. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
CONTRASTS   OF    ANCIENT    AND   MODERN 
HISTORY. 

II. 

The  power  of  rulers  and  the  peculiar- 
ities of  law  are  founded  upon  national 
opinion,  and  opinion  assumes  its  most 
energetic  form  through  7-eligion.  In  the 
history  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  we 
may  recognize  three  periods,  which  for 
convenience  may  be  entitled  the  Gentile, 
the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Christian. 
Politically  regarded,  Mohammedanism  in 
order  of  time  precedes  Christianity  ; 
since  it  attained  its  full  development  very 
soon  after  its  first  promulgation,  and  bore 
its  ripest  fruits  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era  ;  while 
thi  great  and  permanent  results  of  Chris- 


tianity, as  a  religion  influencing  political 
events,  unfolded  themselves  very  slowly. 
Indeed  from  the  time  that  Mohammedan- 
ism received  its  most  decisive  check  from 
Charles  Martel,  we  may  count  the  steady 
onward  action  of  Christian  politics.  This 
warrior,  grandfather  of  the  renowned 
Charlemagne,  at  the  head  of  the  Prank- 
ish nation,  then  the  mainstay  of  external 
Christianity,  repelled  the  invasion  of  the 
Mohammedan  Moors  of  Spain  in  that 
extraordinary  series  of  obstinate  conflicts 
which  are  collectively  denominated  the 
battle  of  Tours.  This  was  in  the  year 
A.D.  732  ;  and  it  marks  the  point  of  time 
after  which  the  Arabian  religion  could 
advance  no  farther  in  Europe,  while  it  is 
really  the  mere  beginning  of  the  wonder- 
ful^  agency  by  which  Europe  has  been 
knit  into  a  Christendom.  Of  course,  in 
that  which  here  follows,  we  are  in  no  re- 
spect concerned  with  theology,  but  solely 
with  history.  We  do  not  treat  now  of 
what  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  have 
been,  but  what  it  has  been;  and  as  such, 
hierarchical  power  and  wars  for  religion's 
sake  are  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  brotherly 
love,  tenderness,  and  humility. 

The  word  Gentile\s  of  course  borrowed 
by  us  from  Jewish  use  ;  but  it  expresses 
well  enough  what  is  here  alluded  to  ;  the 
separate  national  religions  of  antiquity. 
The  rudest  tribes  of  men  develope  for 
themselves,  out  of  a  wild  imagination  and 
fitful  observation  of  facts,  many  religious 
notions,  which  become  inherent  in  a 
whole  nation.  The  more  advanced  races, 
who  had  invented  some  means  of  depict- 
ing or  describing  thought,  could  give 
greater  fixedness  to  a  complex  mythology, 
but  did  not  much  better  attain  truth. 
The  age  of  criticism  could  not  be  born 
until  after  the  age  of  invention.  As  na- 
tions became  distinguished  and  coftsoli- 
dated,  each  for  the  most  part  had  its 
special  religion.  All  may  have  had  a 
nucleus  of  important  truth,  but  nearly  all 
were  so  encrusted  with  fanciful  fable, 
and  gratuitous  additions  of  error,  that  the 
truth  was  buried  in  falsehood.  Most  of 
them  were  polytheistic. 

Of  all  the  early  religions  known  to  us, 
that  of  the  Persians  was  noblest,  that  of 
the  Egyptians  basest ;  yet  the  Egyptian 
system  seems  to  have  promoted  practical 
morality  better  than  the  religions  of 
Greece,  of  Lydia,  or  of  Babylon.  Learned 
symbolism  had  predominated  in  Egypt, 
and  under  gross  exterior  forms  nobler 
and  deeper  truth  was  sometimes  taught, 
of  which  the  vulgar  had  no  understand- 
ing.    It  would  seem  that  the  Persians,  in 
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their  conquest  of  Egypt,  treated  its  reli- 
gion with  peculiar  rudeness,  apparently 
from  despising  and  resisting  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Most  High  in  the  form  of 
beasts,  and  the  reverence  for  sacred  ani- 
mals. The  Persians  also  on  two  occa- 
sions appear  as  religious  persecutors  ; 
once  on  the  occasion  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  the  Magophonia,  or  slaughter 
of  the  Magi  ;  again,  on  the  elevation  of  a 
Persian  dynasty,  the  Sassanidas,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But  proba- 
bly each  was  a  political  contest :  the 
former,  that  by  which  Darius,  son  of 
Ilystaspes,  ejected  the  Magian  usurper 
of  the  Persian  throne,  who  pretended  to 
be  a  brother  of  Cambyses  ;  the  latter,  as 
contingent  on  the  change  of  dynasty,  is 
comparable  to  the  ejection  of  Presby- 
terian clergy  on  the  restoration  of  our 
Charles  II. 

One  might  think  that  the  comparative 
purity  of  the  Persian  religion  tended  to 
the  persecution  of  baser  religions  ;  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Persians  or- 
dinarily interfered  with  the  religions  of 
the  subject  nations.  Impure  ceremonies, 
under  the  name  and  patronage  of  religion, 
and  all  sorts  of  polytheistic  sacrifices  or 
mummery,  went  on  unchecked  at  Baby- 
lon, Lydi'a,  and  Syria,  during  the  rule  of 
the  greatest  Persian  monarchs. 

Perhaps  then  no  exception  needs  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Persia,  but  we  may 
lay  down  absolutely,  that  in  antiquity  to'l- 
eratioji  of  national  religions  was  the  gen- 
eral rule.  In  that  simple-hearted  and 
genial  writer,  Herodotus,  we  see  dis- 
tinctly how  the  sincerely  religious  men 
among  the  ancients  felt  and  judged.  A 
Greek  who  believed  that  his  principal 
gods  had  occasionally  metamorphosed 
themselves  into  a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  bear, 
felt  little  disposed  to  scorn  Egyptian 
notions,  however  inconvenient  and  ex- 
pensive he  might  deem  some  of  their 
practices.  Deeply  marked  as  were  the 
varieties  of  national  religions,  they  but 
little  impeded  national  sympathies  and 
easy  mutual  toleration.  He  who  ad- 
mitted in  his  Pantheon  twelve  principal 
deities  and  fifty  minor  or  local  ones, 
found  it  easy  to  believe  that  in  other 
countries  there  might  be  other  tutelary 
powers,  who  had  been  left  out  in  his 
enumeration.  As  all  these  religions 
were  ceremonial  and  eminently  external, 
obtruding  their  processions,  or  dances, 
or  sacrilices  in  the  public  streets,  mar- 
kets, or  fields,  each  in  turn  needed  toler- 
ation, which  by  a  tacit  compact  was  in 


general  mutually  granted  to  each  religion 
on  its  own  soil. 

According   to   Aristotle,  politics    is    a 
science    superior    to    religion,    because 
the  politician   has   to  decide   what  gods 
shall  be  worshipped,  and  with  what  cere- 
monies.    Evidently  the  only  religion  of 
which  he   is  thinking  is  an  external  cul- 
tus ;  he  does  not  refer  to  private  opinion 
or  indoors  instruction.     The  Roman  sen- 
ate did  not  imagine  that  its  sanction  was 
needed    for   the    worship   of   Serapis    in 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  that  a  temple  for  the  worship 
of  Serapis  could  be  built  in  Rome.     The 
Greeks  thought  it  natural  and  reasonable 
that    Dionysus    or    Bacchus   should    be 
honoured  among  Asiatics  by  night  revels 
and  unbridled  excitement ;  but  no  Greek 
State  was  pleased  by  the  introduction  of 
Bacchic  rites.     In   some  it  was  violently 
resisted,  as  afterwards  in  Rome  ;  and  in- 
dividuals who   initiated   Greeks   into  the 
Asiatic  mysteries  of  the  mighty  Mother 
and    Dionysus    were    much    despised   in 
Athens  :  yet  Athenians  were  as  suscep- 
tible of  fanatical  frenzy,   if  politics  and 
religion  combined,    as   any  mob  of   Lon- 
don or   Edinburgh.     Each  religion   was 
thought  good,  and   in   some  sense    true, 
on   its  own  soil,   to  v/hich  special  gods 
were  assigned,  who  best  knew  how  they 
liked    to     be    worshipped.     Proselytism 
was    practically    disavowed.       Different 
forms    of  worship  were   thought  best  for 
different    peoples.     Mutual    repugnance 
there  was  little  or  none,  but  a  great  deal 
of  mutual  credulity. 

Evidently  this  kind  of  toleration  by  no 
means  gave  scope  for  free  enquiry  or 
promoted  progressive  amendment.  It 
was  a  toleration  of  national  religions,  of 
hereditary  creeds,  not  of  personal  con- 
victions ;  nor  could  a  thoughtful  man 
notoriously  shun  the  national  worship, 
or  fundamentally  disown  its  rightfulness, 
without  iacurring  public  odium  ;  indeed, 
if  any  political  motive  concurred  against 
him,  he  encountered  the  danger  of  ban- 
ishment. Such  certainly  was  the  case  at 
Athens  ;  but  Colonel  Mure  thinks  that 
Athens  was  more  fanatical  than  other 
States  of  Greece.  Perhaps  the  better 
acquainted  a  populace  was  with  the  poeti- 
cal legends,  and  the  more  elegant  its 
religious  festivals,  the  greater  the  ani- 
mosity against  one  who  cavilled  at  them. 
But,  in  fact,  as  the  religion  of  those 
times  was  essentially  public  and  united 
with  all  public  affairs,  the  philosophic 
improver  of   his  country's  creed  seemed 
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to  be  a  revolul.ionist.  A  Jew  who  de- 
sired to  proselytize  others  and  con- 
demned all  the  worship  of  Gentiles, 
might  be  accounted  an  overturner  of 
established  order  ;  if  he  was  tolerated,  it 
was  oftener  from  contempt  of  his  feeble- 
ness than  from  honouring  his  love  of 
truth. 

As  time  went  on,  all  the  more  thought- 
ful and  educated  citizens  saw  through 
the  errors  of  mythology,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  citizen 
to  conform  to  the  established  ceremonies. 
Many  wild  stories  concerning  the  gods 
admitted  of  a  mystical  interpretation  ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  most  patriotic  and 
virtuous  men  outwardly  followed  the  na- 
tional religion  without  any  self-reproof 
for  hypocrisy.  Thus  in  the  Gentile 
world  at  large  there  was  no  idea  of  such  a 
thing  as  choosing  and  loving  a  religion 
"  for  truth's  sake,"  nor  was  a  religious 
conscience  sufiiciently  alive  to  make  men 
in  general  understand  what  could  be 
meant  by  "conscientious  opposition  "  to 
an  established  religion  ;  any  more  than 
Catholic  Christians  of  the  tenth  century 
could  understand  it.  But  with  this  tem- 
perament, ready  to  persecute  any  eccen- 
tric individual,  a  crusade  against  another 
nation  from  mere  religious  sentiment  was 
probably  impossible.  The  wars  among 
the  Greeks  called  Sacred  were  really 
wars  for  the  dominion  of  a  temple,  for 
territory,  or  for  power  ;  and  the  quarrels 
of  Egyptian  dioceses  about  sacred  ani- 
mals can  hardly  have  had  any  other  pur- 
pose than  protection  of  the  established 
ceremony  on  its  own  area. 

Thus  the  whole  genius  of  Gentile  re- 
ligion was  to  disintegrate  mankind.  Con- 
quest and  empire  to  a  certain  extent 
united  them,  but  the  prevalent  theories 
of  religion  kept  them  apart.  Men  were 
assumed  to  be  of  many  origins,  each 
stock  springing  primitively  out  of  its  own 
soil,  with  peculiar  local  gods,  and  a  cor- 
responding difference  of  worship,  even 
when  those  gods  were  believed  to  be  all 
subject  to  one  greater  God,  Ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Persian  creed, 
which  is  ostensibly  monotheistic,  repre- 
sents Ormuzd  (Aoramazda,  ^/^^j-/ "  <a;/^r^ 
megistaj'^  the  greatest  spirit)  as  Su- 
preme ;  yet  the  inscriptions  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  habitually  recognize  "  the 
domestic  divinities,"  and  in  the  next 
reign  the  mention  of  a  divinity  Mithra 
remarkably  steps  in,  as  a  sort  of  adjunct 
toOrmujd.  The  Persian,  though  it  can 
hardly  b;  called  a  local,  was  certainly  a 
national  creed  ;  and  so  was  that  of  the 
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Hebrews  eminently,  by  its  elaborate  cere- 
monies and  its  local  worship.  In  some 
cases  it  was  believed  that  worship  offered 
by  a  stranger  would  be  icnlawful  and 
wholly  unacceptable  to  the  god.  To  all 
"mysteries"  a  solemn  initiation  was 
needful,  and  perhaps  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
The  Roman  patricians,  from  State  mo- 
tives, fostered  the  belief  —  which  the 
plebeians  did  not  venture  flatly  to  oppose 
—  that  it  would  be  impious  for  a  man  of 
plebeian  origin  to  celebrate  patrician  cere- 
monies. On  this  plea  they  long  resisted 
intermarriage  with  the  plebeians,  and 
longer  still  kept  for  themselves  the 
greater  offices  of  State,  especially  the 
most  honourable  and  lucrative  of  the 
priesthoods. 

As  time  went  on,  family  religion  and 
local  rites  evidently  became  more  com- 
plex. In  Greece,  as  we  positively  know, 
hero-worship  arose  aflcr  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, and  established  itself  locally.  Some 
such  development  must  in  long  time  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt,  where,  in  spite  of 
a  remarkably  centralized  system,  with  a 
homogeneous  population  and  a  thorough- 
ly organized  priesthood,  each  diocese  had 
its  peculiar  sacrifices  and  different  sets 
of  sacred  animals. 

The  care  bestowed  by  the  ancients  on 
keeping  up  the  distinctness  of  local  wor- 
ships had  probably  a  political  object. 
Like  our  laws  of  settlement,  it  helped  to 
sustain  the  relation  of  each  man  to  his 
own  parish  or  hundred.  On  the  same 
principle  that  cultivators  are  bound  to 
the  soil,  each  citizen  was  bound  to  his 
clan,  therefore  also  to  the  special  reli- 
gion of  his  clan.  Hence  issued  the  no- 
tion, or  indeed  the  axiom,  that  a  man  is 
born  to  his  religion,  and  has  no  right  to 
abandon  the  creed  and  worship  of  his 
fathers  ;  not  even  if  he  were  shocked  by 
cruelties  or  immoralities  involved  in  it; 
for  these  received  special  interpretation 
in  most  cases.  Yet  it  must  be  added, 
that  cruelties  were  generally  exploded, 
as  the  conscience  of  nations  ripened  ; 
and  many  immoralities  vanished,  or  went 
into  the  shade,  under  foreign  censure  or 
ridicule. 

Still,  look  at  it,  if  you  will,  from  its 
best  side,  undeniably  Gentile  religion  no 
longer  deserved  to  live,  on  its  existing 
basis.  By  implanting  the  belief  that  the 
differences  of  nations  were  inherent,  that 
their  primitive  gods  and  origin' were  dif- 
ferent, it  gave  excuse  to  ambition,  sel- 
fishness, and  avarice  ;  and  made  war 
against  a  strange  people  to  seem  as  nat- 
ural and  venial  as  against  wild  animals. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Xenophon,  a  diligent 
hearer  of  Socrates,  no  injuries  from  bar- 
barians were  needed  to  justify  Greeks  in 
invading  and  plundering  them.  Even 
Aristotle,  in  maintaining  that  barbarians 
were  made  by  nature  to  be  slaves  to  the 
Greeks,  seems  to  give  philosophic  au- 
thority to  the  righteousness  of  enslaving 
them,  without  any  provocation  by  injury 
on  their  part.  War  against  oath  and 
treaty  was  in  universal  estimate  a  sin  ; 
but  a  Greek  who  had  not  sworn  to  re- 
spect the  life  and  property  of  an  innocent 
stranger,  retained  his  natural  right  of 
attacking  him  when  convenient.  To  us 
it  seems  clear,  that  the  rights  of  men  de- 
pend, not  on  the  history  of  their  origin 
in  distant  ages,  but  on  their  actual 
present  nature  —  their  sensitiveness  to 
pain,  their  capacity  of  enjoyment,  their 
ability  to  fulfil  common  duty  and  become 
blended  with  us  in  a  civil  community. 

We  may  therefore  easily  be  too  severe 
upon  Islam  for  its  wars  of  proselytism. 
When  the  Arabian  prophet  saw  polythe- 
istic worship  wedded  to  immoralities  of 
various  type,  it  was  a  nobler  impulse  in 
him  to  wage  war  against  polytheism,  be- 
lieving that  with  it  he  should  exterminate 
impurity  and  cruelty,  than  in  Alexander 
the  Macedonian  to  make  war  upon  Per- 
sia, in  order  that  he  himself  might  be- 
come lord  of  Asia.  Mohammed  was 
wholly  illiterate,  yet  by  aid  of  Jews 
at  his  side  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  history  in  outline.  He  can 
hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Jew- 
ish creed  commanded  the  Hebrews  to 
slay  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  be- 
cause of  their  impurities,  sparing  neither 
sex  nor  age,  and  that  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy —  the  most  spiritual  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  —  treats  war  against  foreign- 
ers who  are  not  of  the  devoted  seven 
nations  as  natural  and  legitimate.  En- 
lightened Mussulmans  claim  that  their 
prophet  made  no  wars  but  in  defence  of 
those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  actual  history  of 
Mohammedanism,  from  first  to  last, 
exhibits  civil  powers,  whose  main  reason 
for  existing  was  (in  their  consciousness) 
that  they  might  propagate  a  religious 
creed  —  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity. 
Especially  in  the  fervour  of  new  converts 
is  this  manifest.  A  negro  nation  in 
Africa,  which  in  its  paganism  was  just 
and  kindly  to  strangers,  unambitious 
and  humble,  while  blinded  by  many  fool- 
ish superstitions,  no  sooner  embraces 
the  Mussulman  faith  than  it  becomes 
haughty  and  menacing  to  its  pagan  neigh- 


bours, and  generally  displays  an  energy, 
bravery,  and  talent  before  unsuspected, 
with  a  vast  increase  of  ambition  and 
ferocity.  Since  the  creed  of  Islam  is  too 
short  to  be  mistaken  or  corrupted,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  energies  now 
called  out  by  it  in  an  uneducated  African 
tribe  may  fairly  represent  to  us  its  origi- 
nal effect  on  the  uneducated  comrades  of 
the  prophet  himself.  Cultivation,  after 
several  generations,  may  naturally  have 
softened  and  improved  the  theory  of 
those  who  expounded  the  creed ;  but 
perhaps  we  shall  err  in  accepting  their 
doctrine  as  the  primitive  and  genuine 
interpretation.  Necessarily  there  is  a 
milder  and  a  sterner  school  in  every  wide- 
spread religion.  Wider  knowledge, 
deeper  thought,  more  peaceful  times, 
enlarge  charity  and  lessen  the  harshness 
of  zeal.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  all  Mussul- 
man dynasties  have  a  marvellous  family 
likeness,  with  marked  contrasts  to  every- 
thing that  preceded  them.  Only  one 
form  of  government  seems  to  be  admis- 
sible, that  of  military  sovereignty  ;  yet 
the  sovereign  is  in  theory  the  minister  of 
religion,  and  derives  his  power  from  it. 

Although  every  Mussulman  State 
must  be  called  ecclesiastical,  it  is  by  no 
means  hierarchical,  nor  even  sacerdotal. 
Great  respect  has  always  been  yielded  to 
men  of  repute  for  holiness  or  learning, 
especially  for  religious  learning  —  knowl- 
edge of  the  Koran  and  its  traditional  in- 
terpretations—  knowledge  of  the  report- 
ed conversations  or  deeds  of  the  prophet 
and  his  immediate  followers.  Neverthe- 
less learned  men  or  reputed  saints  have 
never  formed  an  order  in  the  State.  The 
highest  ecclesiastic  in  Turkey,  the  Sheikh 
el  Islam,  can  temporarily  arrest  and  de- 
lay the  completion  of  an  imperial  act,  by 
refusing  his  assent,  if  he  deem  it  to  be 
forbidden  by  religion  ;  but  he  is  liable  to 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  sultan,  as 
we  saw  during  the  Crimean  war,  when 
the  sultan  found  it  politic  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  his  Western  allies  in  favour 
of  Christian  subjects.  Only  by  aid  of 
the  fervid  zeal  of  the  multitude  could  the 
'Ulema,  or  learned  men,  venture  to  resist 
the  sovereign.  As  in  imperial  Rome  the 
emperor  himself  was  at  the  same  time 
chief  pontiff,  so  has  an  Arab  khalif  or  a 
Turkish  sultan  always  been  eminently 
the  Head  of  their  Faith,  the  Prince  of 
Believers.  Among  the  Romans,  whose 
politics  were  ostentatiously  religious,  the 
religion  was  a  v(\qyq  form,  which  added 
ceremony  and  augustness  to  every  proced- 
ure, but  was  absolutely  void  of  vital  power. 
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But  in  eveiy  Mussulman  State  the  reli- 
gion infuses  an  active  force  into  the  gov- 
ernment, which  must  emphatically  pro- 
fess to  be  leligious,  publicly  and  private- 
ly. Every  Mussulman,  not  excluding  the 
prince,  listens  to  the  call  of  the  crier 
from  the  mosque,  and  prostrates  himself 
in  prayer,  wherever  he  may  be  ;  and  this 
form  of  religion  undoubtedly  keeps  up  a 
universal  zeal  for  the  creed.  "  Dien  ! 
dien  !  "  (the  creed,  the  creed)  is  the  cry 
which  animates  a  fanatical  mob  to  any 
deeds  of  violence,  and  has  often  led  wild 
horsemen  to  victory.  Some  nations 
seem  constitutionally  less  susceptible  of 
religious  excitement  than  others.  The 
Persians  proper  are  not  so  earnest  as  the 
Turks,  and  are  both  less  honest  atid  less 
fanatical ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  very 
little  apparent  difference  between  any 
two  Mohammedan  governments,  whether 
Arab,  Moor,  Turk,  Mogul,  or  even  Bor- 
nou  and  Begharmi.  The  common  ten- 
dency of  all  to  trust  in  cavalry  rather 
than  in  infantry  is  certainly  curious. 
The  same  religion  gives  rise  both  to  an 
intense  absoluteness  of  sovereignty  and 
to  an  almost  democratic  equality  of  per- 
sons. Possibly  this  may  be  the  result  of 
its  essentially  military  complexion.  In  a 
camp  of  warriors,  united  by  religion  and 
the  hope  of  conquest,  the  social  feeling 
is  that  of  comrades  and  equals  :  but  this 
is  tempered  by  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  military  chief,  in  whom  is  vested 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  fortunes 
and  lives  of  his  fellows.  In  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  power  of  all  Mohammedan 
potentates,  whether  their  authority  be 
supreme  or  delegated,  there  reigns 
through  the  nation  at  large  a  fraterniz- 
ing and  in  some  sense  a  levelling  spirit. 
The  religion  is  intensely  opposed  to  aris- 
tocratic sentiment.  The  meanest  believer 
in  God  and  Mohammed  judges  himself  to 
be  fit  company  for  princes,  and  applies 
his  doctrine  impartially.  No  sooner 
does  a  slave  embrace  the  Mussulman 
faith  than  his  master  recognizes  him  as  a 
brother.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to 
enfranchise  such  a  slave,  nor  does  any 
one  wonder,  if  he  be  adopted  by  the  mas- 
ter as  son-in-law  and  heir.  Nor  do  the 
poor  feel  themselves  humiliated  by  pov- 
erty. Every  one  who  thinks  that  he  has 
failed  of  justice  from  the  local  judge,  re- 
gards it  as  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
supreme  prince  to  hear  his  appeal.  Per- 
sians are  less  bold  of  spirit  than  Turks  ; 
yet  a  Persian  in  Teherdn  has  been  known 
to  stop  and  accost  the  king,  appeal  to 
him  for  justice,  and  threaten  him  with 


God's  judgment  at  the  last  day  if  it  be 
refused.  Such  a  thing  astonishes  Euro- 
peans, but  passes  without  resentment 
from  Mussulmans.  As  the  profession  of 
the  creed  of  Islam  is  that  which  alone 
gives  glory  to  nations,  and  is  supposed 
to  draw  after  it  worldly  supremacy,  the 
prince  has  no  authority  independent  of 
his  religion  ;  and  learned  men  cannot  say 
to  a  poor  Mussulman,  as  here  we  say  to 
a  poor  Christian,  "You  must  do  homage 
to  the  prince  in  his  character  of  worldly 
potentate,  and  not  only  as  to  a  religious 
leader  and  fellow-believer." 

It  belongs  to  military  organization  that 
each  superior  officer  in  turn  is  despotic 
over  his  inferiors.  The  necessity  for 
prompt  obedience  in  actual  war  seldom 
admits  of  appeal  to  a  higher  authority,  so 
as  to  arrest  immediate  execution  ;  and 
we  know  among  ourselves,  how  a  despot- 
ism which  is  only  really  necessary  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  is  maintained  during 
years  of  profound  peace  and  in  the  heart 
of  our  own  people.  This  will  perhaps 
explain  the  fact,  that  a  perpetual  delega- 
tion of  despotism  is  the  Mussulman  form 
of  civil  government.  Hence  the  same 
sad  result  as  in  the  Roman  empire.  An 
emperor  or  sultan,  an  Aurelius  or  a  Soly- 
man,  might  issue  edicts  of  admirable 
justice  ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
had  no  means  of  securing  that  the  vice- 
roys and  lieutenants  and  Serjeants  should 
observe  them.  In  our  Indian  adminis- 
tration we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  painfully 
aware  of  this  inherent  difficulty  of  a  des- 
potic rule. 

As  regards  foreign  nations,  the  Mos- 
lem wars  were  tempered  by  the  principle 
of  proselytism,  unknown  to  the  Gentile 
States.  If  Chaldaean  horsemen  or  Ro- 
man infantry  laid  prostrate  a  people's 
liberties,  the  conquered  had  nothing  left 
but  to  crouch  and  suffer :  but  if  Saracens 
or  Moors  were  the  invaders,  they  had  but 
to  adopt  the  new  religion,  and  they  at 
once  became  the  equals  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  valued  members  of  the  ruling 
body.  This  has  been  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  Islam  in  the  onward  move- 
ments. Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
these  conversions  were  merely  hypocritix 
cal  or  made  with  great  difficulty.  Three 
great  and  victorious  Tartar  nations  vol- 
untarily put  off  their  paganism  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  the  Mohammedans  whom 
they  had  vanquished  ;  much  as  did  the 
Goths  adopt  Christianity.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  an  enthusiastic  contagion 
often  impelled  numbers  of  a  conquered 
people  to  do  the  same. 
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Thus  the  old  barrier  between  nations, 
which  local  institutions  and  local  religions 
had  set  up,  was  effectually  levelled. 
Tribes  of  most  diverse  blood  and  tenden- 
cies coalesced,  and  often  assumed  so 
uniform  a  genius  as  surprises  the  distant 
beholder.  In  the  first  splendid  centuries 
of  the  Mohammedan  outburst  it  would 
seem  that  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  vari- 
ous masses  of  population  which  were 
ostensibly  Christian  must  have  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  Arabian  religion  ; 
so  perhaps  did  they  in  Roumelia,  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Christianity  of  these  nations  was  of 
a  most  doubtful  kind.  After  the  Roman 
empire  became  Christian,  and  the  old 
religions  were  forbidden,  an  external 
Christianity  was  superinduced  under  a 
form  which  to  Mussulmans  seemed  poly- 
theistic. One  may  infer,  that  those 
Christians  who  remained  firm,  fled  to  the 
mountainous  regions  ;  for  it  is  in  these 
places  more  secure  from  an  enemy  who 
excelled  in  cavalry,  that  the  Nestorian, 
the  Chaldaean,  and  the  Syrian  Christians 
retained  existence  and  transmitted  their 
faith.  In  Persia  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  became  converts  of  Islam  ;  it 
is  not  clear  whether  they  ought  to  be 
called  polytheists  :  that  they  were  fire- 
worshippers  is  an  ignorant  slander.  The 
Jews  and  many  of  the  Christians,  on 
whom  Mohammed  looked  more  mildly, 
as  "  the  people  of  the  book "  and  not 
idolaters,  have  stubbornly  refused  con- 
version. The  Jews,  being  nowhere  an 
independent  State,  are  less  important 
and  hardly  a  political  fact  ;  but  Islam 
and  Christianity  are  now  the  two  great 
powers  that  divide  the  world,  each  de- 
spairing to  convert  the  other.  Each 
now  makes  converts  of  barbarians  only; 
but  the  Moslem  converts  are  over  the 
breadth  of  Africa,  and  may  become  a 
great  consolidated  power,  if  their  barba- 
rism abate  ;  the  Christian  converts  are 
scattered,  chiefly  over  oceanic  isles,  and 
nowhere  assume  political  importance. 

To  the  Mohammedans  the  Koran,  as 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not 
only  the  standard  of  moral  instruction, 
but  the  fountain  of  political  law.  So  sub- 
missive are  the  Turks  to  its  letter,  that 
they  will  neither  engrave  nor  paint  any 
living  form.  In  the  Hebrew  decalogue 
also,  a  precept  is  worded,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  [living]  thing  in 
heaven  or  earth."  The  Persians  do  not 
at  all  object  to  painting  the  human  face, 
but  the  Ottomans  esteem  it  to  be  a  rivalry 


of  creative  power,  as  well  as  tending  to 
idolatry.  But  there  is  no  difference  as 
to  acknowledging  the  Koran  as  the  rule 
of  political  institutions.  Laws  concern- 
ing land,  concerning  movable  property, 
concerning  women,  marriage,  dowries, 
divorce  ;  concerning  war  and  slavery,  are 
all  drawn  from  the  Koran. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  In- 
dian Moslems  greatly  discourage  polyg- 
amy, and  endeavour  to  exterminate  it 
among  themselves  by  stringent  covenants 
in  marriage  settlements.  Yet  with  the 
fact  before  them,  that  their  prophet  him- 
self was  a  polygamist,  it  is  impossible  for 
their  religion  to  forbid  polygamy  to  their 
chief  men.  Many  learned  doctors  have 
inculcated  it  as  a  duty,  on  all  men  rich 
enough  to  support  several  families,  to  take 
more  wives  than  one,  up  to  the  standard 
wnmh^r  four ;  which,  for  political  or  other 
reasons,  Mohammed  was  by  special  dis- 
pensation allowed  to  exceed.  No  single 
cause  seems  so  fertile  of  mischief  to  Mus- 
sulman dynasties.  The  sultans,  pashas, 
chieftains  in  every  country  of  Asia  or 
Africa  are  uniformly  polygamists,  and  no 
one  cares  to  enquire  whether  their  ladies 
are  wives  or  concubines.  None  of  the 
children  are  neglected  or  despised  ;  none 
of  the  sons  are  disqualified  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  father's  position.  The 
Turkish  sultan  is  said  never  to  take  a 
legitimate  wife  ;  such  is  the  rule  of  the 
Court ;  nay,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
every  sultan  is  open  to  the  reproach, 
"  Thou  son  of  a  slave  ;  "  his  mother's 
status  being  slavery.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Hebrew  law  permitted  polyg- 
amy, yet  the  Jewish  nation  in  long  time 
broke  away  from  the  unnatural  practice, 
we  might  have  expected  the,  same  thing 
from  Moslems.  Does  the  cause  of 
its  persistence  lie  in  the  example  of  the 
prophet  .'*  But  Abraham  also  and  Jacob 
were  polygamists.  Or  shall  we  say,  that 
the  proclivity  of  despotic  princes  to  this 
practice  is  the  cardinal  matter,  and  the 
example  of  the  prophet  their  mere  ex- 
cuse ;  and  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  con- 
tinued to  live  under  despotism,  polygamy 
would  have  perpetuated  itself  with  them 
also  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  Mussulman  polygamy,  the  fact 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  deadly  in  this 
religion.  Every  princely  family  tends  to 
decay  by  self-exhaustion  ;  besides,  the 
rivalry  and  animosity  of  half-brothers 
tears  great  houses  asunder,  to  the  ruin  of 
aristocracy.  Each  of  the  wives  is  busy 
to  get  for  her  own  children  as  large  a 
share  of  the  paternal  fortune  as  intrigue 
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and  coax/nof  can  secure ;  many  a  wife 
contrives  to  keep  a  secret  hoard  un- 
known to  her  husband,  partly  in  self-j^ro- 
tection,  partly  to  bestow  on  her  children. 
It  seems  but  incident  to  human  nature, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
stake  for  which  rival  .wives  contend, 
should  be  the  bitterness  of  the  contest. 
We  know  how  often  the  first  act  of  a 
king's  accession  is  to  slay  his  half-broth- 
ers. What  can  be  more  fatal  to  royalty 
and  to  aristocracy  than  such  an  institu- 
tion ?  We  see,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  the 
cruelty  induced  in  the  tale  of  Abraham's 
two  wives.  No  sooner  is  Isaac  born  than 
Sarah  is  enraged  against  Ishmael,  and 
drives  him  away  with  his  mother  to  per- 
ish in  the  desert.  Besides,  the  polygamy 
draws  after  it  a  jealous  separation  of  the 
sexes  hurtful  to  both,  and  (it  cannot  be 
doubted)  a  great  contempt  of  women. 
The  learned  Mr.  Lane  informs  us,  that  a 
favourite  topic  of  discourse  among  Mus- 
sulman doctors  is,  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  the  female  sex. 

Yet  Mussulman  nations  are  not  wholly 
alike.  Some,  as  the  Turks,  have  much 
virtue  among  themselves,  and  great 
probity  in  the  observance  of  all  public 
treaties,  however  liable  to  be  ferocious 
(as,  indeed,  the  English  have  shown 
themselves)  when  they  suspect  that 
insurrection  is  meditated  by  a  sub- 
ject people.  Among  the  Turks,  as 
among  many  Indian  Mussulmans,  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  poor  men  of  undis- 
tinguished families  from  rising  into  the 
highest  posts  of  State.  There  is  no 
division  of  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  consciousness  of  dignity  manifested 
by  a  poor  Turk  is  often  ludicrous  to  a 
European  ;  and  though  we  see  that  the 
empire  is  wasting,  and  probably  must 
waste,  through  the  ignorance  of  sultans 
reared  in  a  seraglio,  and  the  ruinous  proc- 
ess by  which  the  pashas  are  appointed, 
still  it  would  seem  that  the  government 
of  Persia,  which  inherits  the  despotic 
principles  of  the  old  Gentile  monarchies, 
is  more  destructive  to  the  virtues  and 
happiness  of  the  Persians  than  are  the 
more  purely  Mussulman  principles  to 
the  Ottomans.  Persia  differs  from  the 
other  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  not  only 
in  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Shi-ites  (which 
reject  the  traditions),  but  in  never  having 
surrendered  her  political  system  so  en- 
tirely to  the  Arabian  principles.  From 
neither  people  is  any  regeneration  of 
Islam  to  be  hoped.  The  Arabs  have 
tried  religious  reforms,  and  have  pro- 
duced only  the  fanatical  sect  of  Wahabis. ' 


It  remains  an  interesting  problem,  wheth- 
er from  the  cultivated  Mussulmans  of 
India  we  can  hope  any  diffusion  of  hu- 
mane, civilizing,  and  exalting  principles 
into  this  wide-spread  religion,  which  , 
shows  no  tendency  to  vanish  away  .  Of 
Mussulmans,  still  more  truly  than  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
have  no  national  patriotism  so  strong  as 
their  religious  bond.  Through  their 
meetings  as  pilgrims  in  Mecca,  they  have 
a  common  contact  of  great  influence  ; 
and  no  one  can  foresee  what  power  the 
companies  of  more  enlightened  pilgrims 
may  some  day  put  forth,  from  Mecca  as 
the  centre,  to  modify  the  whole  world  of 
Islam. 

Under  Mohammedanism,  we  have  seen, 
the  Church  and  the  State  are  one,  and 
religion  is  the  paramount  influence  ;  yet 
there  is  no  hierarchy.  Under  Christian- 
ity one  might  have  expected  religion  to 
be  still  more  the  paramount  influence. 
The  Apostle  Paul  pointedly  declares, 
"  Our  citizenship  (ttoXiteIo)  is  in  heaven  :  " 
but  no  Christian  nation  has  ever  surren- 
dered itself  so  unreservedly  to  its  religion 
as  the  Mussulmans  have  done.  More- 
over, since  a  hierarchy,  powerful  in  union 
and  in  the  subjection  of  the  laity,  already 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  when 
Constantine,  though  remaining  unbap- 
tized,  became  its  patron,  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  was  totally  different  from  that 
which  confronted  Mohammed  and  the 
khalifs.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  west  by  the  rude 
German  invaders,  the  first  remarkable 
phenomenon  which  meets  us  is,  that  over 
many  countries  a  single  religious  organiza- 
tion is  spread,  which,  possessing  far  more 
literary  knowledge  than  any  of  the  actual 
rulers,  struggles  everywhere  to  control  the 
military  and  civil  power.  Although  in 
various  parts  the  bishops  and  abbots 
gradually  became  actual  princes,  at  the 
head  of  no  inconsiderable  force  of  war- 
riors, yet  the  Church  as  a  whole  was  an 
7/7zarmed  power,  confronting  armed  men 
by  moral  influences,  by  superstition,  by 
craft  and  intrigue.  In  a  barbarous  stage 
of  human  nature,  craft  and  wisdom  gen- 
erally coexist,  nor  can  we  expect,  even  in 
a  more  advanced  stage,  to  see  them  dis- 
entangled in  a  corporation.  We  shall 
generally  be  right  in  wishing  success  to 
the  men  of  cunning,  rather  than  to  the 
men  of  violence.  The  former,  in  fact, 
wield  the  best  moral  powers  which  a  rude 
age  possesses  ;  and  however  alloyed  with 
evil  their  ascendency  may  be,  it  has  in  it 
the  elements   of  improvement.     In  Mo- 
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hammedanism,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastic  has  never  suf- 
ficed to  curb  or  withstand  that  of  the 
military  leader,  while  in  modern  Europe 
the  opposite  phenomenon  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  for  a  thousand 
years  together.  It  is  not  exactly  as  in 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  Egypt,  and 
probably  of  Assyria,  where  a  priestly 
caste  stood  side  by  side  with  the  military 
on  the  same  area,  and  competed  in 
authority.  In  mediaeval  Europe  we  have 
a  multiplicity  of  martial  nations  with  in- 
dependent chiefs,  while  a  firmly  united 
ecclesiastical  systetn  acts  through  and  by 
them  all.  The  centraliza-tion  of  Church 
authority  in  Rome  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced, when  civil  government  was  in 
chaos,  and  military  chieftains  numerous. 
Much  of  the  actual  progress  of  events 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  position  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  predecessors,  who, 
having  been  only  mayors  of  the  palace 
to  the  French  king,  usurped  the  royal 
power,  and  at  length  obtained  a  sanction 
for  it  from  Rome  and  the  pope ;  two 
names,  of  which  each  singly  had  weight 
with  vulgar  ears.  The  great  Charles 
himself  was  crowned  in  Rome  with  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  by  the  hand 
of  the  Holy  Father  ;  and  the  secure  pos- 
session of  so  large  a  part  of  Italy  as  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Papal  See, 
down  to  recent  days,  was  due  to  the 
favour  and  gift  of  Charlemagne,  who,  it 
seems,  was  imposed  on  by  a  forged  grant 
from  Constantine.  Thus  in  Europe  the 
spiritual  power  gained  a  firm,  material, 
and  indepennent  basis  in  the  south,  while 
it  was  preaching,  teaching,  or  intriguing 
in  the  north.  If  national  churches,  such 
as  the  Reformation  set  up,  subject  to  the 
control  of  princes,  had  gained  existence 
four  or  five  centuries  earlier,  the  Church 
would  everywhere  have  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  Crown  ;  and  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be,  whether  it 
is  a  change  for  the  better  that  the  Protes- 
tant hierarchy  has  been  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  State,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  worse  at 
an  earlier  period.  A  king  of  England  or 
of  France,  or  an  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  fell  into  conflict  with  one  of  his 
bishops,  soon  found,  to  his  inconven- 
ience, that  the  bishop  was  countenanced 
by  the  pope,  and  the  pope's  name  carried 
with  it  the  support  of  all  the  ecclesiastics 
everywhere,  and  that  their  influence 
brought  against  him  the  feelings  or  even 
the  weapons  of  many  a  baron  and  duke, 
sometimes  of  a  neighbouring  king.    Thus, 


although  the  spiritual  power  was  in  each 
separate  State  much  weaker  than  the 
military,  yet,  since  the  former  was  fixed 
in  a  centre  generally  out  of  Teach,  and 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  spiritual  po- 
tentate, neither  of  the  two  combatants 
could  annihilate  the  other's  agency  or 
appropriate  his  resources.  This  is  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
distinguishing  that  period  alike  from 
Islam  and  from  the  earlier  Gentile  sys- 
tem. 

One  immediate  and  marked  result  of 
the  early  fixed  independence  of  the 
Church,  was  the  giving  honour  to  civil 
as  opposed  to  military  employment,  and, 
in  no  small  degree,  honour  to  industry. 
Under  ancient  Rome,  we  know,  Cicero 
was  the  first  man  who  rose  to  the  h'ghest 
power  by  the  arts  of  a  civilian  ;  in  Greece, 
though  Athens  was  literary,  feats  of  arms 
and  skill  as  an  army-leader  were  the 
accomplishments  most  frequently  looked 
for  in  influential  statesmen  ;  and  we 
must  reasonably  believe  the  same  to  be 
true  of  every  warlike  wState  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  literary  qualifications  of  church- 
men, in  an  age  which  looked  back  to 
superior  cultivation,  marked  them  out  as 
the  only  persons  qualified  as  compilers  of 
codes,  interpreters  of  law,  ambassadors 
in  delicate  disputes,  chancellors  of  a 
kingdom  ;  so  that  in  many  cases  eccle- 
siastics of  higher  or  lower  grades  occu- 
pied the  most  important  offices  of  admin- 
istration, whatever  their  original  rank  in 
life.  The  majority  of  them  came  from 
the  middle  ranks,  a  few  eminent  men 
from  the  lowest.  The  Church  has  been 
called  "  the  ladder  for  low-born  men  "  in 
those  times.  The  considerable  infusion 
which  it  received  of  the  high-born  tended 
alike  to  give  dignity  of  manner  to  eccle- 
siastics, and  to  increase  their  respect 
with  the  nobles.  In  so  far  it  was  a  dem- 
ocratic influence  tempering  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  selfish  hereditary  power. 

Against  civil  war,  when  it  had  no  ec- 
clesiastical ground,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  ecclesiastical  power  exerted  itself, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  that  the 
general  influence  of  the  clergy  was  con- 
ducive to  peace  ;  indeed,  looking  at  Eu- 
ropean history  broadly,  war  seems  to 
have  been  as  ordinary  as  among  the  old 
Gentile  powers.  We  know  that  the 
clergy  were  the  most  active  promoters  of 
crusades  against  Saracens  and  Turks, 
and  against  heretical  dukes  and  kings. 
We  know  also  that  they  systematically 
promoted  insurrection  of  subjects  aj:ainst 
their  native  prince,  not  only  for  heresy, 
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but  for  minor  ecclesiastical  quarrels  ;  and 
that  when  the  Order  of  Jesuits  arose, 
and  taught  the  doctrine  of  assassinating 
kings  for  Church  reasons,  the  popes  stood 
firm  and  were  the  last  to  abandon  the 
Order,  after  it  had  incurred  universal 
hatred.  In  our  own  day  we  have  re- 
cently seen  them  revive  the  Order,  which 
boasts  of  its  past,  and  alike  in  Mexico, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  we 
behold  the  same  influences  vehemently 
exerted  on  the  side  of  war  for  the  Church. 
Against  this  we  have  to  set  partial  and 
occasional  efforts  in  distant  times  to  pro- 
mote "sacred  truces,"  or  to  arbitrate 
against  threatened  war.  When  one  tries 
to  count  up  or  discover  such  cases,  they 
are  indeed  very  few  and  small  as  a  pacific 
influence,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  coun- 
terbalance the  desolating  wars  which 
papal  ambition  has  promoted  or  caused. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Germany  alone 
seems  to  outweigh  all  the  alleged  influ- 
ence of  Christian  ecclesiastics  for  peace 
in  1500  years. 

In  spite  of  Protestantism,  which  has 
seemed  to  subject  the  Church  to  the 
State,  a  phenomenon  continues  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  all  Europe,  which  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Gentile 
world,  and  also  to  the  Mohammedans, — 
a  permane?it  contest  of  the  Church 
against  the  State,  Among  Protestants  it 
for  a  long  time  took  the  form  of  Dissent 
or  Nonconformity.  In  particular  our 
English  and  Scotch  Dissenters  bore  an 
aspect  towards  the  State  analogous  to  that 
of  Christians  before  Constantine  ;  so  in- 
deed did  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  But 
ever  since  1832,  when  Nonconformists 
were  avowedly  and  in  considerable  num- 
ber admitted  into  Parliament,  the 
Church  by  law  established  has  become 
jealous  and  disdainful  of  law,  and  seeks 
to  be  independent  of  it ;  so  that  we  see 
the  two  antagonistic  influences,  Church 
and  State,  acting  almost  as  freely  here  as 
in  Catholic  countries.  If  the  churches 
cared  solely  or  chiefly  for  moral  interests, 
their  independent  activity  would  be  mat- 
ter for  sincere  rejoicing.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  where  no  religious  sect  is 
favoured,  the  State  appears  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  their  proceedings. 
This  may  suggest  that  our  present  condi- 
tion is  one  of  mere  transition.  Free 
churches,  it  is  to  be  hop:id,  v/ill  not  al- 
ways limit  their  views  as  hitherto,  nor 
always  be  in  variance  with  one  another, 
nor  with  the  impartial  thought  outside  of 
them. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  admire  the 
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intrigues  of  Rome,  or  not  to  deplore  the 
crusades,  yet  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  these  have  in  large  part  cemented 
Europe  into  a  single  diplomatic  common- 
wealth, of  which  in  ancient  times  we  see 
a  type  on  a  small  scale  in  the  contrast  of 
Greece  to  Barbaria  ;  that  is,  to  all  the 
world  beside.  To  be  comrades  in  a  long 
series  of  wars,  from  a  sincere  common 
sentiment,  however  fanatical,  must  in 
itself  greatly  break  down  national  bar- 
riers. The  first  crusade  to  avenge  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  primarily  stirred  up 
by  wild  fanaticism  ;  but  later  crusades 
were  probably  fostered  by  policy.  The 
See  of  Rome  had  not  forgotten,  if  Europe 
had,  how  deadly  and  dangerous  a  war 
Charles  Martel  and  the  Franks  had  to 
wage  against  the  Moors  from  Spain.  A 
new  and  redoubtable  nation,  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  had  appeared  on  the  confines  of 
Europe  as  a  fresh  champion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan creed,  not  less  formidable 
than  the  Saracens.  It  is  not  attributing 
too  much  foresight  or  sagacious  policy  to 
the  Court  of  Rome,  to  believe  that  they 
wished  to  stop  and  put  down  the  Turkish 
power  before  it  should  come  near.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  such  was  the  result :  the 
might  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  was  crippled 
on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  and  did  not  ulti- 
mately reach  Europe.  Somewhat  later  the 
successors  of  Jenghiz  Khan  advanced 
into  Europe,  ravaging  it  as  they  advanced. 
After  they  had  defeated  and  slain  the 
Duke  of  Silesia  in  a  terrible  battle,  the 
severity  of  which  made  them  recede,  the 
pope  stepped  forward,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  collective  Europe.  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  stir  up  all  the  Powers  to  op- 
pose them,  but  found  that  no  hearty  al- 
liance was  possible,  after  the  enemy  had 
actually  retired.  In  fact,  ignorance  of 
geography  struck  all  with  panic  :  no  one 
knew  whence  the  enemy  had  come,  or 
whither  he  was  gone.  Nothing  further 
could  be  done  but  to  send  papal  embas- 
sies to  the  remotest  part  of  Tartary,  of 
which  to  us  the  chief  interest  is,  to  ob- 
serve how  unhesitatingly  the  pope  an- 
nounces himself  as  the  mouthpiece  and 
central  power  of  Europe.  A  large  por- 
tion of  Christendom,  which  disowned  the 
religious  headship  of  Rome,  was  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  Ottomans  or  Os- 
manlies,  but  Romish  Christendom  was 
scarcely  touched  by  them  ;  their^  con- 
quest of  Hungary  was  partial  and*  tran- 
sient :  Poland,  Germany,  and  Hungary, 
even  during  the  schism  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, saved  papal  Europe  from  the  Otto- 
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the  Moors.  On  the  whole  it  seems  prob- 
able that  to  the  Roman  Church  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  that  united  senti- 
ment and  action  of  European  nations, 
without  which  Mohammedan  invasion 
could  hardly  have  been  repelled.  A  new 
conquest  would  in  any  case  have  been 
disastrous  ;  but  when  we  see  in  every 
Moslem  country  polygamy,  military 
tyranny,  stagnation,  and  decay,  and  the 
feeble  state  of  the  coexisting  Christian 
races,  no  price  may  seem  too  great  to 
have  paid  for  our  escape.  Each  succes- 
sive development  in  its  earlier  move- 
ment brings  from  its  nobler  elements  ad- 
vantages that  are  not  to  be  overlooked  ; 
but  in  the  later  stages  all  its  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  grow  up  to  maturity  ; 
so  that  those  who  have,  as  it  were,  to 
drink  the  dregs  of  the  vessel,  find  them 
merely  bitter  or  poisonous. 

With  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
Europe  a  new  era  opens.  A  great  cleft 
was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  power:  in 
all  the  Protestant  countries  except  Scot- 
land the  Church  fell  at  once  into  depend- 
ence on  the  State,  as  in  old  Rome.  It 
remains  to  ask,  is  there  nothing  new  in- 
troduced by  Protestantism,  through 
which  we  are  put  in  contrast  to  ancient 
times  ? 

Undoubtedly  an  eminently  important 
principle,  destined  to  influence  the  world 
to  remote  ages,  has  for  the  first  time 
been  forced  forward  into  public  law  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Protestantism  ;  — 
and  that  is,  the  right  of  individual  con- 
science. This,  as  1  have  said,  was  scarce- 
ly imagined  by  antiquity.  It  was  prac- 
tically disowned  by  Jew  and  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman.  It  obtained  very 
partial  admission  with  Mohammedans, 
and  was  utterly  denied  by  Romish  divin- 
ity and  by  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
States.  Nay,  it  was  long  refused  and 
deprecated  by  leading  reformers,  —  men 
who  above  all  others  needed  toleration 
themselves.  Catholic  princes  of  Tran- 
sylvania were  the  earliest  to  grant  toler- 
ation to  deniers  of  the  Trinity :  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century  persecuted 
some  of  them  to  death.  Evidently  in  no 
country  have  the  rights  of  conscience 
been  established  by  the  influence  of  pure 
reasoning  or  of  pure  Christianity:  but 
the  details  are  sufficiently  important  to 
enlarge  upon. 

Many  eminent  men,  whose  position 
would  naturally  have  made  them  zealous 
for  the  rights  of  conscience,  have,  never- 
theless, shrunk  from  avowing  those 
rights,  without  qualifications   which  re- 


duce them  to  a  nullity.  Not  merely 
Romanists,  nor  merely  Protestants  born, 
but  those  who  have  actually  seceded 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other  have  dep- 
recated toleration,  and  not  only  when 
they  have  been  in  the  ascendant,  but 
some  of  them  even  when  subjected  to 
the  caprices  and  cruelties  of  power,  and 
while  accounting  the  Bible  to  be  the 
standard  of  truth.  Would  it  not  then 
seem  that  .toleration  cannot  be  so  clear 
as  we  think  in  the  Bible  .?  The  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  very  simple.  The  doc- 
trine of  toleration  is  perfectly  clear  in 
the  New  Testament  ;  but  the  contrary 
principle  is  equally  clear  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  in  which  persecution  of  the 
most  unflinching  kind  is  commanded, 
described,  and  glorified.  The  men  who 
looked  on  the  whole  book  as  of  equal  au- 
thority and  equally  addressed  to  them- 
selves, would  necessarily  be  embarrassed 
by  the  contrariety  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
in  the  Scriptural  quotations  made  by  the 
Puritans  when  in  their  fiercest  mood, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  the  real 
stronghold  of  this  doctrine.  Those  who 
wished  to  disentangle  themselves  from 
this  part  of  Scripture  feared  to  lose  au- 
thority for  national  religion  or  Sabbati- 
cal observances  ;  yet  as  no  one  dreamed 
of  accepting  the  Levitical  law,  each  drew 
a  line  of  his  own  to  mark  off  how  much 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  obligatory ; 
hence  the  Bible  failed  to  be  an  arbiter  in 
the  important  strife.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  battle  was  fought  out  terribly  with 
weapons  of  war,  not  with  argument. 

That  religious  wars  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  was  above  remarked.  The 
war  of  Charlemagne  against  the  pagan 
Saxons,  was  followed  by  crusades  against 
Saracens  and  Turks.  The  atrocious  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses  was  the  first 
war  of  the  kind  within  Christendom  it- 
self ;  and  dreadful  as  it  was,  it  was  but 
the  beginning  of  horrors.  The  heretics 
assailed  were  numerous  enough  to  be 
called  a  nation,  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  retaliate  prolonged  misery  on  their  as- 
sailants. The  first  outbreak  of  Protes- 
tant warfare  was  in  Bohemia  ;  where  the 
blind  general,  Ziska,  displayed  in  five 
years  of  victory  what  the  new  enthusi- 
asm could  do.  This  was  a.d.  1420-1424. 
It  was  imitated  by  the  league  of  Smal- 
kalde  against  the  emperor  Charles  a  cen- 
tury later ;  but  through  the  extreme  for- 
bearance and  gentleness  of  the  Protes- 
tant leader  their  resistance  was  neither 
bloody  nor  successful.  When  the  cruel- 
ties of  the    Inquisition  (a  tale  of  older 
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date)  began  to  he  turned  against   Protes- 
tants in    Spain,    Italy,  and  Holland,  the 
struggle    became    frightfully    intensified.] 
In  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  England,  it 
was  felt  that  Protestants  must  either  be  | 
tamely  burnt   and    butchered,    or  resist.' 
In  France  and  Holland  the  struggle  was; 
long   and  devastating :    in    Sweden    and  | 
England  it  was  less  severe.     Early  in  the  I 
seventeenth    century    Germany    became! 
convulsed  by  the  great  commotion  called  j 
the    Thirty    Years'    War,    in    which    the 
great  and  good   king   of  Sweden,  Gusta- 
vus   Adolphus,  came  to   aid  the  Protes- 
tant cause.     By  this   prolonged  conflict, 
the  horrors  of  which  have  not  been   par- 
alleled in  modern   history,  two-thirds    of 
the    population    of    Germany   is    said   to  | 
have  been    destroyed.     But   as  this    was 
the  fiercest  struggle,  so  was  it  the  last  of ! 
avowed  religious  wars  on  the  continent} 
of   Europe.     It   ended  by  the   peace   of; 
Westphalia,   A.D.    1648.     The  Protestant 
churches    gained    toleration    and   estab- 
lishment, but  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
unity  of    the  German  empire.     In   Great 
Britain  the  clash  of   religious  war  began 
when  it   was    ceasing   in    Germany  ;  nor 
was  it  until  after   the    expulsion   of   the 
Catholic    James     II.     from    the    throne 
by  the  united   Protestant  feeling  of   all 
England,  that  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
became  so  far  reconciled  as  led  to  a  pub- 
lic   Act   of  Toleration  ;    an    Act,   which, 
though  in  many  respects  incomplete,  had 
the  germ  of  a  faithful  and  universal  prin- 
ciple. 

There  was  a  difference  between  the 
toleration  won  by  arms  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  which  little  by  little  has  been 
wrung  out  of  authority  in  England.  The 
former  was  gained  for  existing  commu- 
nities of  Christians,  not  for  individuals  ; 
the  latter  shelters  future  possible  com- 
munities and  any  eccentric  person. 
Even  in  the  republic  of  Geneva,  where 
there  was  no  prince  to  tune  the  pulpits, 
the  reforming  leaders  had  no  thought  of 
allowing  a  conscience  to  individuals  ;  so 
little  did  the  first  generation  of  Protes- 
tants understand  the  logic  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  own  position.  But  the 
second  stage  of  the  conflict  came  on  in 
England  when  the  body  known  by  us  as 
the  Independents  became  numerous, 
who  denied  that  the  State  had  any 
authority  to  dictate  religious  truth  to  in- 
dividuals, or  control  their  collective  wor- 
ship. Politically,  their  great  representa- 
tive was  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their 
fundamental  tenet,  yet  from  that  day  on- 
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ward  it  has  been  secretly  working  itself 
into  English  policy.  The  first  thing  per- 
manently gained  was,  toleration  without 
State  si'ibsidies.  This  was  a  step  towards  . 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Prussia 
has  given  public  endowments  to  every 
sect  which  she  tolerates  ;  so  did  Napo- 
leon I.  :  but  English  toleration  was  from 
the  first  a  recognition  that  a  sensible 
part  of  the  nation  was  become  (ecclesias- 
tically) separate  from  the  State,  although 
this  was  not  avowed  in  so  many  words, 
or  quite  consistently  acted  on. 

Meanwhile  a  great  preparation  of  mind 
had  been  going  on,  from  the  cultivation 
of  moral  philosophy.  It  had  become 
manifest  to  all  thinking  men,  that  morals 
had  a  basis  of  its  own,  independent  of 
Church  or  Bible ;  so  that  a  man  likq 
Socrates  might  be  a  moral  and  worthy 
citizen  without  being  a  Christian  at  all, 
much  more  without  belonging  to  a  spe- 
cial sect  of  Christians,  or  holding  the 
creed  of  the  ruler.  In  earlier  times, 
whether  Gentile,  Jewish,  Moslem,  or 
mediaeval,  no  other  ground  of  moral 
practice  was  imagined  by  the  rulers  of 
States,  than  the  sanction  of  the  national 
religion  ;  a  man  who  disowned  the  creed 
of  his  fathers  was  assumed  to  be  ready 
for  the  perpetration  of  crime.  A  dim 
notion  to  this  effect  has  immensely  influ- 
enced public  men  who  would  not  have 
I  dared  to  utter  it ;  indeed,  what  else  can 
have  reconciled  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  cruel  persecution  ?  But 
the  whole  basis  of  their  proceedings  is 
undermined,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
sound  morality  (so  far  as  the  ruler  can 
test  it)  may  exist  separately  from  any  par- 
ticular religious  belief :  thus  all  imagined 
difficulty  is  removed  against  recognizing 
bad  believers  as  good  citizens.  In  all 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  convictions  of 
statesmen,  the  revolution  is  now  undoubt- 
edly complete.  No  one  of  them  now  im- 
agines that  it  belongs  to  the  State  to 
dictate  a  creed  in  religion,  any  more  than 
in  astronomy  or  chemistry,  or  in  any  way 
to  claim  obedience  in  things  spiritual. 
The  State-conscience  which  has  been 
talked  of,  must  be  confined  purely  to 
things  moral.  On  the  accurate  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  spiritual 
undoubtedly  a  sound  judgment  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  depends.  In  India 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  discrimina- 
tion shows  itself  again  and  again  to  our 
statesmen,  when  confronted  by  immoral 
religion  at  one  moment,  by  fanciful  reli- 
gion at  another.  The  State  being  founded 
on  morality  and  existing  for  moral  inter- 
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ests,  cannot  allow  immorality,  of  what- 
ever type,  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
cloak  of  reliction.  In  all  the  freest  na- 
tions it  is  now  avowed,  that  good  citizens 
must  be  treated  impartially^  be  their 
religion  what  it  may ;  and  apparently 
this  principle  is  destined  to  disconnect 
the  State  from  all  religious  establish- 
ments, until  (in  the  future)  real  unity  of 
religion  may  pervade  a  nation. 

In  the  three  eras  here  contemplated,  I 
have  tried  to  exhibit  the  spirit,  first,  of 
Gentile  religion,  various  and  intensely 
divided,  unaggressive  in  itself,  yet  only 
the  more  justifying  political  aggression  ; 
easily  tolerant  of  national  diversities,  but 
most  intolerant  of  individual  conscien- 
tiousness. Next,  the  Moslem  spirit,  ag- 
gressive in  an  eminent  degree,  yet  more 
greedy  of  comrades  than  of  subjects  ; 
tolerant  so  far  as  to  allow  life  and  social 
rights  to  unbelievers  vvho  renounce  idol- 
atry, yet  degrading  them  into  an  inferior 
caste  ;  allowing  slavery,  yet  a  slavery  on 
the  whole  of  a  milder  form  ;  fostering 
polygamy  and  despotism,  yet  recognizing 
a  common  faith  as  a  closer  bond  than 
nation  and  blood.  Lastly,  we  have  seen 
how,  in  the  long  equipoised  European 
battle  between  one  Church  and  many 
States,  freedom  for  individual  con- 
sciences has  been  gradually  won  —  every- 
where in  Europe,  we  may  now  say,  ex- 
cept in  Russia, —  at  the  cost  of  many 
terrible  struggles  and  multitudes  of  noble 
lives.  This  freedom  of  conscience,  in 
fact,  includes  freedom  of  teaching  and 
preaching,  freedom  therefore  of  science 
and  of  history.  Whatever  the  form  of 
the  government,  even  be  it  despotic  as 
in  India,  this  freedom  puts  into  it  a  new 
spirit,  with  immense  after-results. 

The  European  literature  for  a  hundred 
years  past  has  looked  realities  in  the 
face,  unchecked  by  ecclesiastical  or  any 
formal  rule  ;  and  out  of  this  boldness 
has  issued  more  tenderness  for  human 
nature  th3.n  ever  before.  Few  statesmen 
as  yet  dare  to  look  deeply  into  the  causes 
of  national  evil ;  but  great  notoriety  is 
given  to  facts  by  our  abounding  litera- 
ture, by  the  accumulation  of  statistics, 
and  by  the  interchange  of  knowledge  be- 
tween the  different  Christian  nations. 
Now  that  slavery  is  regarded  as  extinct, 
a  great  anxiety  has  gone  abroad  among 
statesmen  concerning  the  depraved  and 
dangerous  class  of  citizens.  That  a  deep 
concern  about  the  treatment  of  criminals 
affects  nearly  all  the  Christian  Powers, 
was  strikingly  proved  in  the  congress  of 
eminent  persons,  assembled  in   London 


in  1872  by  the  initiation  of  the  President 
of  the  American  Union.  Philanthropy 
acts  upon  governments  as  never  before. 
Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  double-mind- 
edness.  Men  want  to  get  a  great  result 
without  paying  the  necessary  price. 
They  do  not  like  to  ask  too  closely,  what 
is  the  source  of  pauperism,  of  crime,  and 
of  wide-spread  debasement.  Neverthe- 
less, new  principles  are  admitted,  and 
will  have  to  be  worked  out.  The  "  State- 
conscience  "  is  turned  from  ecclesiastical 
meddling  to  moral  ordering.  The  duties 
of  the  ruler  to  the  ruled  are  unaffectedly 
confessed.  Humane  principles  are  pro- 
claimed as  alone  worthy  of  wise  rulers, 
or  tending  to  beneficial  ends.  Where 
there  is  an  abhorrence  of  torture,  an  al- 
most morbid  aversion  to  take  away  hu- 
man life,  a  belief  that  the  reformation  of 
criminals  is  of  more  importance  to  society 
than  the  punishing  of  them,  there  will 
not  be  a  permanent  connivance  at  the 
causes  of  criminality.  A  new  political 
era  is  entered  upon,  which  will  make  the 
future  better  than  the  past. 

Francis  Wm.  Newman. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
AGATHE    MARRON:     THE     STORY    OF      A 
NEW-CALEDONIAN   DEPORTEE. 

I. 

On  April  28,  1871,  the  Communal  in- 
surrection of  Paris  had  been  lasting  one 
month  and  ten  days  ;  and  on  the  night  of 
that  28th  a  frightful  artillery  combat  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  and  was  the  first  signal  of 
their  final  overthrow,  which  came  to  pass 
four  weeks  later.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  batteries  established  by 
the  Versailles  troops  on  the  Heights  of 
Meudon,  the  Plateau  of  Chatillon,  and 
the  Moulin  de  Pierre  opened  a  raking 
fire  on  Forts  Issy  and  Vanves  and  the 
bastions  at  the  city  gates  of  Vanves  and 
Vaugirard.  It  was  like  a  deluge  of  flame 
and  iron  which  fell  on  those  doomed 
points.  The  resistance  offered  by  a  rab- 
ble soldiery,  ill-officered,  insubordinate, 
and  mostly  the  worst  for  wine,  was  at 
first  wild,  and  by-and-by  slackened  hope-j 
lessl)'',  then  ceased.  At  midnight  Fort* 
Vanves  was  reduced  to  silence  ;  and 
Fort  Issy,  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  was 
precipitately  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
headed  by  the  notorious  M^gy.  The 
rebel  artillery-men,  infantry,  and  the  men 
employed  as  sappers  to  dig  trenches,  fled 
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in  disorder,  leavinof  tlieir  guns,  and  throw- 
ing away  rifles,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and 
ammunition,  to  run  the  faster.  Most  of 
them  bawled  that  they  had  been  betrayed  ; 
and  the  valour  of  their  commander,  who 
was  galloping  away  on  a  grey  horse,  un- 
heeding his  men,  and  concerned  only 
about  his  own  safety,  was  not  calculated 
to  dispel  that  notion.  Mdgy  was  a  con- 
vict who  had  been  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  under  the  Empire,  for 
having  murdered  a  police  detective,  but 
had  been  released  after  the  Revolution  of 
September  4.  He  was  as  queer  a  charac- 
ter as  any  to  be  found  in  the  herd  of  self- 
seeking  mountebanks  who  were  then 
flaunting  the  banner  of  social  regenera- 
tion in  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  of  the  Ver- 
sailles artillery  enabled  Generals  De  Cis- 
sey  and  Faron  to  make  a  double  attack  at 
daybreak  on  the  Farm  of  Bonnemy  and 
the  Park  of  Issy,  which  the  dismantled 
forts  had  protected.  Conducted  with 
great  spirit,  the  two  attacks  were  victo- 
rious. At  Bonnemy,  the  rebels,  dislodged 
at  the  bayonet's  point,  lost  30  men  and  2 
officers  killed  and  JS  made  prisoners  ;  at 
Issy  an  hour's  fighting  got  the  better  of 
2,000  Communalists,  who'  lost  300  killed, 
100  prisoners,  8  pieces  of  artillery,  4 
wagon-loads  of  stores,  and  8  horses.  As 
usual,  the  survivors  fled  pell-mell,  one 
company  being  mixed  with  another,  and 
.the  officers  making  no  attempt  to  rally 
their  men  or  control  them.  In  such 
plight,  by  squads  of  ten  and  twenty,  ex- 
hausted, panic-stricken,  and  mutinous, 
the  defeated  trudged  homewards  through 
the  gates  of  Vanves  and  Vaugirard,  where 
a  great  crowd  of  women,  street-boys,  and 
desultory  sight-seers,  alarmed  by  the 
night's  cannonading,  had  collected  to 
stare  at  them.  It  was  not  a  martial  sight, 
for  the  dusty  and  scarified  vanquished 
looked  far  from  heroic.  But  on  crossing 
the  gates,  behind  which  they  were  for  the 
present  safe,  the  bombast  inseparable 
from  Parisian  nature  returned  to  most  of 
them,  and  they  began  to  brag  aloud  of 
having  been  pitted  against  overwhelming 
odds  —  of  having  inflicted  enormous  loss- 
es on  the  enemy,  and  of  having  been 
forced  to  retreat  only  through  the  incom- 
petency of  their  chiefs.  Some  declined 
to  admit  that  they  were  retreating,  and 
crowed  victory  —  all  which  drew  cries  of 
admiration  and  condolence  from  the 
women  and  gainins  who  had  relatives 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  ;  and  mur- 
murs of  sympathy  from  those  who,  with- 
out actually  siding  with   the   Commune, 


were  yet  growing  to  feel  that  involuntary 
interest  which  ends  by  moving  all  wit- 
nesses of  a  prolonged  and  seemingly 
brave  struggle.  Now,  among  the  specta- 
tors who  thus  poured  out  charitable  words 
from  the  superfluity  of  good,  but  foolish, 
hearts  were  one  M.  Marroa  and  his 
daughter  Agathe. 

M.  Marron  was  about  sixty-two  years  • 
old,  and  measured  five  feet  two,  not 
counting  his  hat,  which  was  taller  and 
had  a  broader  brim  than  the  shortness  of 
his  stature  warranted.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  coat,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
wore  grey  doeskin  gloves  mended  at  the 
finger-tips,  and  carried  a  thick  bamboo 
cane  with  an  ebony  knob,  chipped  by 
thirty  years'  use.  Every  now  and  then, 
whether  it  were  hot  or  cold,  M.  Mar- 
ron removed  his  hat  to  mop  his  fore- 
head with  a  checl'T  handkerchief,  and  at 
such  moments  he  revealed  a  head  bald 
as  an  ostrich-egg,  but  decked  at  the  base 
with  a  fringing  of  white  hair  which  joined 
itself  over  his  ears  to  a  pair  of  bushy  grey 
whiskers  running  all  under  his  double 
chin.  His  upper  lip  was  carefully  shaved, 
his  cheeks  were  pink  and  pudgy,  his  eyes 
prying  but  unintelligent,  and  he  looked 
on  the  whole  like  an  honest  garrulous 
simpleton  —  one  of  those  born  badauds 
who  must  needs  stop  to  see  a  dog  run 
over,  a  drunkard  picked  up,  or  a  placard 
pasted  on  a  hoarding,  and  who  will  always 
fall  into  conversation  with  bystanders 
about  the  novel  incident. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however, 
that  common  sights  should  excite  great 
curiosity  in  M.  Marron,  for  he  had  spent 
forty  years  of  his  life  copying  letters  in  a 
Government  office,  where  sights  of  any 
sort  are  rare.  From  ten  o'clock  to  four 
on  three  hundred  days  in  every  one  of 
these  forty  years  M.  Marron  had  sat 
writing  in  a  hand  like  copperplate  that 
his  Excellency  Monsieur  So-and-so  (the 
name  of  the  Excellency  changed  every 
six  months  in  times  of  order,  every  six 
weeks  in  periods  of  Republicanism)  de- 
clined to  interfere  in  this  or  that  matter. 
M.  Marron  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
letters  in  which  his  Excellency  agreed  to 
interfere.  He  belonged  to  the  negative 
branch  of  his  department  ;  and,  by  dint 
of  answering  "No"  indiscriminately  to 
all  sorts  of  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
applications,  lie  had  gradually  acquired 
the  notion  that  Government  was  an  insti- 
tution which  politely,  but  firmly,  declined 
to  do  its  duty  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  This  had  in  nowise  diminished 
his  respect  for  Governnjent  —  rather  the 
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contrary ;  and  his  loyalty  reached  an 
acute  pitch  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
was  superannuated  on  a  pension  of  1,200 
francs. 

This  pension  had  fallen  to  him  shortly 
before  the  Franco-German  War.  M. 
Marron  had  then  for  some  years  past 
been  a  widower,  and  lived  on  a  third  floor 
in  the  ancient  Rue  de  Fleurus,  with  his 
daughter  Agathe  and  an  old  maid-of- 
all-work.  He  had  economized  on  his 
salary  as  a  clerk,  and  his  savings,  added 
to  his  pension  and  to  a  small  income 
drawn  from  the  dower  of  his  wife,  afford- 
ed him  in  all  about  200/.  a  year,  and 
placed  him  on  a  snug  footing  among  the 
brother  clerks  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
the.  habit  of  playing  dominoes  regularly 
every  night  at  the  Cafd  de  Fleurus.  If 
peace  had  continued,  or  if  France  had 
vanquished  Germany,*  M.  Marron  would 
have  settled  down  into  the  humdrum 
existence  of  the  small  French  retitier,  and 
would  have  been  a  happy  man.  In  sum- 
mer he  would  have  taken  his  daughter  to 
see  the  people  play  at  bowls  in  the  Lux- 
embourg ;  in  winter  he  would  have  gone 
with  her  the  round  of  all  the  museums 
and  gratis  amusements.  Politics,  other 
than  those  derived  from  that  most 
conservative  organ,  the  Constilutionnel, 
would  have  remained  to  him  a  sealed 
book  ;  and  he  would  have  set  his  one 
ambition  on  marrying  his  Agathe  to  some 
well-behaved  young  man  who  would  have 
relieved  him  of  half  his  200/.,  but  have 
given  him  in  return  a  dinner  every  Sun- 
day. 

Unfortunately  the  war  broke  out,  and 
the  stirring  incidents  that  followed  laid 
M.  Marron  under  a  strain  of  excitement 
greater  than  his  homespun  mind  could 
bear.  A  revolution,  the  siege  of  Paris, 
the  outcry  of  clubs,  the  ravings  of  news- 
papers, and  that  "great  voice  of  the 
people"  which  was  launching  the  accusa- 
tion of  treason  against  every  man  who 
held  a  prominent  post  —  all  these  things 
unhinged  the  beliefs  which  had  guided 
the  even  tenor  of  the  clerk's  ways.  He 
ceased  to  feel  reverentially  towards  the 
powers  who  had  employed  and  pensioned 
him  ;  he  doubted  whether  his  own  merits 
had  received  justice  at  their  hands  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  Commune  supervened 
the  iron  of  perplexity  had  so  entered  his 
soul  that  it  had  become  as  a  ploughed 
field,  open  to  all  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  folly  which  ignorant  or  mischievous 
hands  were  scattering  broadcast. 

Yet  M.  Marron  did  not  at  first  approve 
the  Commune,  and  it  was  only  by  imper- 
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ceptible  degrees  that  he  came  to  reflect 
how  much  less  happy  he  had  been  in 
times  past  than  he  had  all  along  thought. 
For  a  while  he  battled  against  the  dawn- 
ing conviction,  for  the  Rue  de  Fleurus 
was  not  well  swept  under  the  Commune, 
and  the  continual  tooting  of  insurgent 
bugles  awoke  him  at  nights,  which  was 
unsatisfactory.  But  when  he  was  assured 
that  the  streets  would  be  well  swept 
again,  if  the  Commune  prevailed;  and 
when  some  cafe  enthusiasts  dangled  be- 
fore him  the  prospect  of  a  general  right- 
ing of  human  grievances,  M.  Marron 
began  to  ponder  that  perhaps  his  pension 
might  be  doubled.  Social  regeneration 
usually  presents  itself  to  individuals  un- 
der some  such  form  as  this  ;  and  M.  Mar- 
ron was  not  the  only  man  by  many  who 
fancied  that  two  armies  of  100,000  men 
were  arrayed  against  each  other  tliat  he 
might  draw  2,400  francs  a  year  instead  of 
1,200. 

So  on  the  morning  of  April  28,  having 
quaked  in  his  bed  all  night  through  the 
horrible  din  of  artillery,  M.  Marron  stood 
at  the  Vaugirard  gate,  mopping  his  brow 
with  his  check  handkerchief,  and  uttering 
audible  comments  as  the  routed  soldiery 
hurried  by  him.  After  his  wont,  he  talk- 
atively  apostrophized  the  person  nearest 
him  —  a  vinous  citizen,  in  a  soiled  k^pi 
and  uniform,  who  had  evidently  taken  no 
part  in  the  fighting,  but  was  now  leaning 
against  a  post,  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and. 
watching  the  runaway  procession  with  a 
sneer. 

"The  cannonading  this  night  was  the 
fiercest  I  have  heard,"  said  M.  Marron, 
affably,  to  this  person.  "  I  counted 
thirty-three  discharges  in  one  minute, 
and  neither  my  daughter  nor  I  nor  our 
servant  could  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep, 
could  we,  Agathe  1 " 

Mdlle.  Agathe  made  a  little  pout,  be- 
cause of  the  tobacco-smoke  which  the 
dusky  citizen  was  blowing  near  her  pretty 
face,  and,  without  replying,  she  nestled 
close  to  her  father. 

"  No,  not  a  wink  of  sleep,"  continued 
M.  Marron,  restoring  his  check  handker- 
chief to  his  tail-pocket.  "  At  three 
o'clock  this  morning  Aglae — that  is  our 
servant  —  observed  that  there  had  been 
enough  powder  wasted  to  keep  a  hun- 
dred families  comfortable  for  a  year,  and 
to  bury  a  hundred  others  in  a  first-class 
style.     That's  what  Aglae  said." 

"Yet  it  wasn't  much  of  a  fight,"  hic- 
coughed the  vinous  citizen,  sliding  a  mis- 
trustful glance  on  M.  Marron,  because  of 
the  latter's  gloves,  and   also   because    o£ 
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the  word  "servant,"  which  rang  ill  in 
Republican  ears.  "  I  don't  know  what 
may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
servants,"  added  he,  with  a  shrug,  "but 
the  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  do 
their  work  for  themselves,  and  to  do  it 
well,  will  ask  for  an  account  of  last 
night's  treason,  or  else  I'm  mistaken." 

"  Last  night's  treason  !  You  surprise 
me,"  exclaimed  M.  Marron,  much  inter- 
ested. "  Now,  hearing  all  those  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  I  made  up  my  mind 
those  poor  fellows  were  being  led  to  cer- 
tain glory;  and  I  greatly  pitied  them, 
though  they  did  rob  me  of  my  night's 
rest." 

"  Whenever  the  people  are  beaten, 
there  is  treason  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  de- 
claimed the  tipsy  citizen,  sententiously. 
"There  are  men  who  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  people  from  being  victorious, 
and  it  always  will  be  so,  until  true  patri- 
ots elect  proper  chiefs  ;  but  "  —  he  broke 
off,  as  if  modesty  prevented  him  from 
saying  what  were  the  kind  of  men  who 
should  lead  true  patriots  —  "  but  I  know 
what  I  think,  and  that's  enough." 

M.  Marron  would  have  much  liked  to 
prolong  a  conversation  so  instructive, 
but  Agathe,  who  was  not  prepossessed  in 
the  citizen's  favour,  tugged  gently  at  her 
father's  arm,  and  tried  to  draw  him  away. 
Perhaps  M.  Marron  might  have  resisted 
the  tug,  but  Agathe  suddenly  ejaculated, 
"  Oh,  papa,  do  look  at  that  poor  young 
man  !  What  has  he  done  ?  They  will 
be  killing  him  !  " 

The  poor  young  man  in  question  was  a 
Federal  colonel,  who  had  just  galloped 
through  the  gate  on  a  white  horse  reek- 
ing with  blood  and  foam.  He  wore  a 
smart  black  and  scarlet  uniform,  with 
gold  epaulets  and  lace,  a  red  silk  sash,  and 
varnished  knee-boots,  and  the  morning 
sun  beating  on  all  this  finery  made  it  glit- 
ter with  theatrical  effect.  The  young 
man,  however,  was  wildly  excited,  and 
he  truly  seemed  in  danger  of  his  life,  for, 
in  dashing  over  the  moat  bridge,  he  had 
shouted  to  the  fugitives  who  were  ob- 
structing him,  "  Out  of  the  way,  pack  of 
cowards  !  You  moved  faster  than  that 
when  the  enemy  were  opposite  you  !  " 

"  Cowards  !  "  yelled  a  few  insurgents, 
turning  round  as  if  whipped. 

"  Yes,  cowards,  poltroons  !  hare-footed 
braggarts  !  "  sang  out  the  colonel ;  and 
as  he  imprudently  repeated  his  insults  as 
fast  as  they  could  rise  to  his  tongue,  and 
endeavoured  to  spur  his  horse  through 
and  over  the  mob,  an  uproar  ensued. 
Women    rushed    up,    brandishing    their 


fists ;  insurgent  soldiers,  delighted  to 
show  insubordination  which  could  have 
no  danger  when  they  were  several  dozens 
to  one,  clubbed  their  rifles  and  gnashed 
oaths  ;  and  the  small  boys,  still  more 
gratified  to  pelt  a  man  with  so  much  gold 
lace  about  him,  caught  up  handfuls  of 
,  mud  and  commenced  throwing  at  ran- 
jdom.  Amidst  all  this  M.  Marron's  late 
interlocutor  might  have  been  seen  pock- 
eting his  pipe  with  alacrity  and  hastening 
to  join  the  fray.  "  That's  one  of  the  trai- 
tors," he  mumbled  ;  "  one  who  eats  the 
j  substance  of  the  people  !  Pull  him  off 
his  horse  !  " 

This  feat  was  already  being  attempted. 
Several  rough  hands  had  been  laid  on 
the  horse's  bridle,  and  the  animal  was 
plunging.  The  colonel  kicked  out  to 
right  and  left  of  him,  and,  being  unable 
to  grapple  his  sword,  plied  his  fist  impar- 
tially on  the  nearest  heads  ;  but  a  hard 
blow  on  the  nostrils  caused  the  horse  to 
rear  ;  a  dozen  women  and  soldiers 
thereon  clutched  the  colonel  by  the  legs, 
arms,  and  belt,  dragging  him  from  the 
saddle,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
amidst  a  hullaballoo  of  triumph. 

At  that  moment  he  stood  a  good  chance 
of  being  trampled  to  death,  but  luckily 
the  maddened  plunges  of  his  horse  saved 
him,  by  obliging  his  molesters  to  loosen 
their  hold.  In  momentarily  retreating  they 
gave  him  time  to  spring  to  his  legs  and  to 
draw  his  sword,  which  he  whistled  round 
his  head,  keeping  the  whole  mob  at  bay. 
"  Back,  you  vile  herd  !  One  of  you  has 
stolen  my  watch  !  " 

"It  was  one  you  had  filched  yourself," 
retorted  a. dozen  voices  with  ready  repar- 
tee ;  and  the  rest  of  the  mob,  among 
whom  the  vinous  citizen  was  loudest  in 
his  vociferations,  continued  to  shout, 
"Traitor  !  thief  !  coward  !  "  but  without 
approaching  within  reach  of  the  sword. 

"Ah,  it's  I  who  am  a  coward,  is  it !  " 
exclaimed  the  young  colonel,  who  seemed 
more  than  half  delirious  ;  "I  —  I,  who 
would  have  led  you  to  capture  a  battery, 
if  you  had  not  raced  away  like  dogs  the 
moment  the  enemy  opened  fire  ;  and 
they  were  not  a  third  as  numerous  as 
we  !  Ah  !  I  am  a  coward  !  Look  at 
this  !  "  and  tearing  open  his  tunic,  he  ex- 
posed a  bleeding  gash  on  his  chest. 
"  Look  at  that  wound  I  received  fighting 
for  you  !  If  there's  one  among  you  who 
can  show  anything  like  it,  let  him  come 
forward,  and  he  shall  have  my  sword  !  " 

The  wound  was  a  mere  scratch,  but  the 
oratorical  gesture  with  which  the  young 
man  laid  his  hands  on  his  bleeding  flesh 
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was  fine.  The  mob's  shouts  subsided 
into  half-abashed  growls,  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  scene  was  heightened 
when  the  young  man,  who  had  been  hurt 
by  the  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was,  be- 
sides, faint  from  loss  of  blood  and  ex- 
citement, clasped  a  hand  to  his  forehead, 
staggered,  and  dropped  swooning.  The 
crowd  quickly  circled  round  him  ;  some 
women  knelt  over  his  prostrate  form,  and 
it  was  soon  seen  that  these  good  Samari- 
tans were  relieving  him  of  his  golden 
epaulets,  his  silk  scarf  and  sword,  and 
even  of  his  varnished  boots  under  pretext 
that  this  would  help  to  revive  him.  One 
of  them  then  declared  that  the  tunic  should 
be  removed  too.  Three  or  four  others  as- 
sisted her  in  the  friendly  job,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  the  colonel  had  been 
stripped  of  everything  but  his  shirt  and 
his  buckskin  breeches.  His  succourers 
then  vanished,  taking  away  his  spoils  and 
his  horse,  and  a  score  or  so  of  bystanders 
were  all  that  remained  to  gaze  at  him, 
and  advise  that  water  should  be  got  to 
bathe  his  head  —  though  no  one  volun- 
teered to  procure  this  restorative. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  M.  Marron 
and  his  daughter  broke  th/ough  the  ring, 
and  Agathe,  pale  and  clasping  her  hands, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  papa,  he  will  die  if  he 
is  left  there  !  Could  we  not  take  him  to 
his  home  ?  " 

"There's  nothing  to  show  where  he 
lives,"  replied  an  onlooker  in  deep  dis- 
gust ;  "his  breeches-pockets  are  empty." 

Tnen  M.  Marron  spoke,  clearing  his 
throat:  "Twill  give  forty  sous  to  any 
one  who  helps  me  to  carry  that  ycfung 
man  to  my  residence  in  the  Rue  de 
Fleurus." 

II. 

Three  hours  after  this  scene  the  Com- 
munist colonel  awoke  in  M.  Marron's  bed- 
room. It  was  a  chamber  furnished  with 
faded  yellow  velvet  of  Utrecht,  the  chairs 
beingstiff  and  straight,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Consulate  and  Empire.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  brass  binding  about  the  bed 
and  the  chest  of  drawers,  on  which  fig- 
ured, as  a  centre-piece,  a  glass  shade 
covering  the  bridal  wreath  which  the 
late  Mdme.  Marron  had  worn  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  bed 
and  window  curtains  were  of  red  chintz 
bordered  with  yellow  hems  ;  and  both 
the  windows  overlooked  what  had  been  a 
stable-yard  when  the  Rue  de  Fleurus 
housed  richer  folk  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. Of  late  years  the  yard  had  been 
given  over  to  a  printing-shop,  established 
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in  the  old  stables  and  coach-house  ;  and 
it  was  filled  all  day  by  printer's  devils, 
who  came  out  there  to  wet  their  paper  for 
printing,  to  dry  ink-rollers,  or  to  break 
up  type.  At  the  window  farthest  from 
the  bed  sat  Agathe  Marron  silently  work- 
ing. 

The  wounded  man,  after  noiselessly 
turning  round,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
stared  at  her.  She  was  then  seventeen, 
and  wore  that  air  of  virgin  grace  which  is 
never  found  with  such  sweet  perfection 
as  in  young  French  girls  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
world.  Her  eyes  —  large,  hazel  eyes  — 
had  a  deep  wondering  expression,  and 
fixed  themselves  on  those  who  spoke  to 
her  with  a  quiet  trustful  gaze,  unsuspi- 
cious of  deceit.  Her  chestnut  hair,  to 
which  no  false  locks  were  attached,  was 
plainly  combed  down  in  bands,  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  prints  of  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and  she  had  on  a  black  merino 
dress,  with  neat  white  collar  and  cuffs. 
While  working  she  lifted  her  eyes  now 
and  then  toward  the  bed,  and  in  so  do- 
ing a  few  moments  after  the  patient  had 
begun  to  scrutinize  her,  perceived  that 
he  had  become  conscious.  Then  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  voice, 
which  was  soft  and  innocent  as  a 
child's. 

"  You  are  awake,  sir  ?  "  said  she,  rising 
and  approaching  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  but  where  am  I  ? "  asked  the 
colonel,  propping  himself  with  astonish- 
ment on  one  elbov/,  without  ceasing  to 
stare  at  her. 

"  You  are  in  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur 
Marron,"  answered  Agathe,  reddening  a 
little  at  the  intentness  of  his  gaze.  "  You 
were  brought  in  wounded,  but  the  doctor 
says  you  are  not  injured,  and  will  be 
able  to  move  to-morrow,  if  you  lie  quiet 
to-day." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  think  I  remember.  There 
was  a  battle,  was  there  not  ?  "  And  the 
insurgent  passed  an  apprehensive  hand 
over  his  limbs.  "I  do  not  feel  hurt  — 
perhaps  I  could  get  up  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  not  to-day  !  "  pleaded 
Agathe.  "  You  spoke  when  you  were 
brought  here,  but  your  mind  was  wander- 
ing ;  and  the  doctor  assures  us  you  must 
rest  till  to-morrow.  I  will  call  my 
father." 

M.  Marron,  however,  having  heard 
voices,  had  bustled  in  from  the  next 
room,  for  he  was  on  very  tenter-hooks 
to  ascertain  the  name  and  quality  of  his 
guest.  On  his  heels  followed  a  tall,  sour- 
visaged  servant,  the  Aglae  to  whom  M. 
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Marron  had  alluded  at  the  Vaugirard 
gate.  She  had  ruled  over  the  ex-clerk's 
household  before  Agathe  was  born,  and 
was  one  of  those  valuable  persons  whose 
devotion  is  good  to  read  of  in  books,  but 
a  trifle  less  pleasant  in  real  life.  It  was 
she  who  first  spoke  by  crying  shrilly  — 

"  There's  no  need  to  make  any  fuss, 
mam'selle.  The  doctor  said  monsieur's 
wound  was  nothing,  but  that  he  wanted 
quiet,  and  quiet  he  must  have.  Besides, 
he's  unable  to  go  home,  for  he  has  no  coat 
or  boots,  and  a  man  can't  walk  out  without 
them,  even  in  these  times." 

"  What  has  become  of  my  coat  and 
boots  .'*  "  asked  the  colonel,  sitting  up  and 
glancing  about  him  with  somewhat  of 
anxiety.  "  I  had  a  watch,  too,  and  a 
pocket-book  ;  and  then  there  was  my 
horse  —  has  he  been  seen  to  ?  " 

"  The  people  at  the  Vaugirard  gate 
took  away  all  your  things,  sir,"  an- 
swered Agathe,  with  concern.  "  We 
have  been  hoping  that  they  may  have 
known  your  name,  and  that  you  may  find 
everything  when  you  go  home." 

The  colonel  gave  a  true  French  shrug  : 
"  I  think  there  is  little  danger  of  that, 
mademoiselle,"  rejoined  he  with  a  slight- 
ly bitter  smile.  "  However,  the  loss  is 
not  great  —  there  are  more  where  those 
things  came  from." 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  that  my  whole  ward- 
robe is  at  your  disposal,"  interposed  M. 
Marron,  obsequiously,  and  evidently  im- 
pressed by  the  cool  way  in  which  his 
guest  treated  the  purloining  of  his  prop- 
erty. "  If  it  be  not  indiscreet,  might  I 
inquire  the  name  of  thfe  distinguished 
officer  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
house  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Victor  de  Fie-lot,  Colonel 
of  the  200th  Legion,  and  I  lodge  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,"  an- 
swered the  patient,  uttering  his  name 
and  title  not  uncomplacently.  "  If  you 
send  to  the  palace,  an  orderly  will  come 
up  and  bring  me  anotlier  uniform  and 
things." 

"  We'll  send  when  you're  fit  to  stir,  not 
before,"  replied  old  Aglae,  sharply.  "  We 
had  enough  waking  last  night,  and  are 
not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  soldiers  mak- 
ing free  with  our  rooms  this  evening  — 
that  is,"  added  she,  half-relenting,  "  un- 
less you've  a  wife  or  mother  who  is  likely 
to  be  anxious  at  not  hearing  from  you." 

Was  it  the  play  of  the  sunlight  through 
the  window-blinds  that  made  it  seem  as 
if  Agathe  Marron  changed  colour  while 
she  waited  for  the  wounded  man  to  an- 
swer Aglae's   question  ?    Her  face  was 


partly  turned  away  from  the  bed,  and  her 
hands  appeared  to  sort  the  reels  in  her 
workbox. 

"  I  have  no  wife  or  mother,"  replied 
the  insurgent,  in  a  careless  voice. 

Again  the  sunlight  seemed  to  come 
into  play,  and  Agathe  turned  her  face 
wholly  away.  At  the  same  time  the 
wounded  man  sank  back  on  his  pillow, 
while  M.  Marron  installed  himself  at  his 
bedside. 

III. 

Victor  de  Fielot  passed  a  quiet 
night  under  M.  Marron's  roof,  and  in  the 
morning  the  doctor  declared  him  able  to 
move.  But  somehow  the  patient  dissent- 
ed from  this  opinion,  and  begged  for 
another  day  and  night's  rest.  He  had 
spent  the  previous  afternoon  in  conver- 
sation with  M.  Marron,  and  in  frequent 
glances  towards  the  window  where 
Agathe  sat  with  her  head  placidly  bent 
over  work ;  and  at  dinner-time  the 
table  had  been  drawn  near  his  bedside, 
so  that  —  by  his  particular  request  —  his 
host  and  Agathe  might  dine  with  him. 
Aglae  suggested  with  her  customary 
tartness,  that  it  was  all  this  chatting  that 
had  retarded  the  patient's  cure  ;  but  he 
protested,  alleging  that  he  felt  almost 
well,  only  that  he  longed  for  a  few  more 
hours  of  the  domestic  peace  from  which 
he  had  been  so  many  months  severed. 

M.  Marron  concurred  in  the  prudence 
of  his  guest's  resolve,  and  was  proud  of 
it,  though  the  prolonged  stay  would 
oblige  him  to  sleep  a  second  night  on  a 
sofa-bed.  But  in  succouring  the  Com- 
munist chief  the  ex-clerk  had  not  obeyed 
the  dictates  solely  of  charity.  He  had 
rapidly  reflected  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
chance  of  getting  his  pension  increased 
it  must  surely  be  enhanced  by  securing 
the  friendship  of  one.  of  the  Communist 
leaders  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  to  worm  out  of  his 
guest  what  the  prospects  of  the  insur- 
rection definitely  were.  The  longer  the 
colonel  remained  with  him  the  greater 
would  be  the  latter's  indebtedness,  and 
the  greater  too,  in  all  probability,  his  ten- 
dency to  be  communicative. 

So  M.  Marron  sent  out  Aglae  to  pur- 
chase some  dainties  for  breakfast  ;  and 
when  the  doctor's  visit  was  over  the 
colonel  got  up,  wrapped  himself  in  M. 
Marron's  simili-cashmere  dressing-gown, 
and  came  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room, 
I  which  was  furnished  in  blue  Utrecht  vel- 
I  vet,  faded  like  that  of  the  bedroom,  and 
ornamented  with  an  alabaster  clock  and 
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chimney-vases  filled  with  old  paper  roses. 
On  the  walls  were  two  portraits  in  oil  of 
M.  Marron  in  his  youth  and  of  Mdme. 
Marron,  with  corkscrew  ringlets.  It  was 
an  honest  sort  of  room  in  its  cheap 
finery ;  and  that  old  Aglae  possessed 
great  respect  for  it  was  shown  by  her 
never  entering  without  dusting  some- 
thing—  a  rather  superfluous  precaution, 
for  she  bestowed  an  hour's  uninterrupted 
labour  on  it  every  morning,  till  the  ma- 1 
hogany  backs  of  the  chairs  and  the  pol- 
ished oak  floor  glistened  like  mirrors. 

In  this  room,  then,  Victor  de  Fielot 
sat  all  day,  except  at  repast-time,  watch- 
ing Agathe  work,  and  listening  absently 
to  the  ceaseless  babble  that  flowed  from 
M.  Marron,  Throughout  the  morning 
and  afternoon  the  rumble  of  artillery- 
carriages  resounded  in  the  street  below, 
with  tramping  of  infantry  and  peals  of 
those  eternal  bugles,  for  troops  were  be- 
ing massed  at  the  Vaugirard  gate,  and 
there  was  talk  of  a  general  sortie.  All 
this  stimulated  the  talkative  verve  of  M. 
Marron  to  the  utmost  ;  and  then  there 
was  his  neighbour  the  printer  down-stairs, 
who  struck  off  two  Communist  news- 
papers, so  that  M.  Marron  obtained 
earlier  copies  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  was  enabled  to  supply  his  guest 
with  the  freshest  news.  He  told  him 
how  the  Commune  had  decreed  the  ar- 
rest of  General  Cluseret  in  connection 
with  the  affair  of  the  28th  ;  and  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  M.  Rochefort's  Mot 
aOrdre  was  celebrating  that  affair  as  a 
brilliant  victory.  He  read  the  decree 
dividing  Paris  into  two  military  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  a  pair  of  Poles, 
Dombrowski  and  Wroblenski  ;  and  the 
report  of  the  sitting  of  the  Commune,  at 
which  a  member  had  moved  the  summary 
execution  of  all  nuns,  priests,  and  hos- 
tages. There  was  further  a  decree  ap- 
pointing "General"  Eudes  Chancellor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  para- 
graph relating  how,  a  few  hours  after  his 
nomination,  that  noble  character  had 
been  picked  up  drunk  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  with  iiis  two  aides-de-camp. 

M.  Marron  read  the  decree  aloud,  but 
he  skipped  the  paragraph,  being  natural- 
ly sedulous  to  say  nothing  that  might 
ruffle  the  susceptibilities  of  the  insurgent 
officer.  To  this  end  he  from  first  to  last 
kept  a  careful  guard  over  his  tongue,  ap- 
proved by  a  simper  but  not  by  speech 
the  criticisms  —  and  very  rough  criti- 
cisms they  were,  only  M.  Marron  appre- 
hended their  very  roughness  might  be  a 
trap  —  which  the  colonel  let  fall,  in   al- 


luding to  some  of  the  Communist  celebri- 
ties ;  and  he  suffered  severely  in  mind 
lest  that  cross-grained  Aglae,  who  was 
by  no  means  partial  to  social  regenera- 
tion should  speak  out  her  thoughts  with 
more  truth  than  caution.  It  so  chanced 
that  Aglae  did  speak  out  her  thoughts, 
and  no  later  than  during  breakfast ;  for 
as  the  party  were  taking  their  seats  at 
the  table,  which  was  decked  with  a  show 
of  pink  radishes,  pats  of  swimming  but- 
ter, silvery  sardines,  and  golden-crusted 
rolls,  she  remarked  — 

"  Monsieur  le  colonel  will  find  the 
rolls  new  ;  and  it's  a  mercy,  for  we've  had 
to  put  off  our  breakfast-hour  because  of 
that  tomfool's  edict  about  night-baking.* 
If  monsieur  has  any  influence  over  our 
governors  he  will  do  well  to  tell  them  not 
to  behave  like  children." 

"  The  edict  was  an  absurd  one,  but  I 
have  not  influence  enough  over  the  Com- 
mune to  prevent  their  doing  absurdities," 
laughed  the  colonel,  good-naturedly. 

"  Perhaps,  though,  you've  power  enough 
to  prevent  them  turning  our  churches 
into  pig-styes,"  continued  Aglae,  with 
intrepidity.  "  If  I  were  a  colonel,  with 
soldiers  under  me,  I  wouldn't  stand  such 
things.  There's  that  Church  of  St.  Eus- 
tache,  which  has  become  a  club  where  a 
woman  called  Louise  Michel  preaches 
blasphemy  and  vice,  so  that  I  marvel  she 
doesn't  fear  the  fire  of  heaven  will  fall 
and  burn  her  witch's  tongue  out  !  " 

"Hush,  Aglae;  go  and  see  to  the 
steaks,"  stammered  M.  Marron,  in  great 
alarm.  "  Colonel,  let  me  help  you  to 
some  of  this  "Omelette  ;  my  daughter, 
Agathe,  beat  up  the  eggs  for  it  herself." 

"  The  steaks  sha'n't  prevent  my  saying 
what  I  think  is  right,"  grumbled  Aglae, 
making  a  clatter  with  some  plates  as  she 
moved  towards  the  door,  and  disregard- 
ing the  beseeching  glances  which  Agathe 
was  throwing  at  her.  "  Who'd  ever  have 
thought  I  should  have  lived  to  see  poor 
priests  hunted  about  like  vermin,  and 
Mademoiselle  Agathe  there  kept  from 
going  to  church,  because  a  parcel  of 
good-for-noughts  don't  believe  in  the 
God  who  made  them  .?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  chyrches 
have  been  interfered  with,"  said  the 
colonel,  gently,  to  M.  Marron,  when 
Aglae  had  disappeared  ;  but  there  are 
many  other  acts  of  the  Commune  which  I 


*  The  Commune  had  prohibited  night-baking,  in  the 
interest  of  the  journeymen  bakers,  who  had  memorial- 
ized against  "  a  practice  prejudicial  to  health  and 
domestic  happiness."  People  who  breakfasted  early 
under  the  Commune  ate  stale  bread. 
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disapprove,  and  I  only  hope  things  will 
come  back  to  their  old  condition  after 
the  civil  war." 

It  seemed  a  wonder  that  this  insurgent 
should  submit  so  peaceably  to  attacks  on 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  been  risking 
his  life  ;  but  as  the  hours  wore  on  he 
appeared  to  be  as  anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  M.  Marron  as  his  host  was 
to  get  into  his  own  good  books.  The 
two  passed  the  day  in  mutual  attempts  to 
dole  out  honey  to  each  other.  M.  Marron 
soon  noticed,  however,  that  all  allusions, 
even  flattering,  to  the  Commune  were 
growing  distasteful  to  his  guest.  The 
colonel  vouchsafed  no  explanation  as  to 
why  he  had  joined  the  insurrection,  nor 
what  he  had  hoped  of  it,  nor  did  he  say 
what  he  had  been  before  the  war,  nor 
who  were  his  friends.  Only  once,  when 
Agathe  remarked  innocently  that  she 
liked  the  sight  of  a  regiment  drawn  up  on 
parade,  the  insurgent's  eyes  kindled,  and 
he  offered  to  exhibit  himself  to  her  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  legion  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Carrousel.  But  this  flash  of 
vanity  had  no  sequel  ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  the  colonel  conversed  with 
Agathe  about  her  own  occupations,  little 
joys,  and  small  worries.  It  requires  no 
ordinary  power  of  homely  fascination  to 
make  a  well-bred  young  French  girl  dis- 
course about  herself  ;  but  presumably 
Victor  de  Fielot  possessed  this  fascina- 
tion, for  Agathe'  gradually  was  led  to 
prattle  artlessly  to  him  about  her  school- 
days, the  death  of  her  mother,  her  efforts 
to  learn  housekeeping,  and  the  Sunday 
excursions  on  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  go  with  her  father  during  summer- 
time in  the  environs  of  Paris.  From 
this  conversation,  to  which  tlie  colonel 
listened  with  all  his  ears,  M.  Marron  was 
not  excluded,  for,  whatever  were  the 
topic,  he  found  means  of  throwing  on  it 
a  luminous  observation  ;  but  by-and-by 
things  took  a  turn  which  left  him  out, 
and  the  young  people  enjoyed  each  oth- 
er's society  by  themselves.  It  came 
about  by  Victor  asking  Agathe  whether 
she  would  sing  him  something.  There  was 
an  old  piano  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
after  ^linner,  when  the  two  men  had 
smoked  a  cigarette  near  the  open  win- 
dow, the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  lamp 
was  lighted,  and  Victor  reminded  Agathe 
that  he  had  elicited  from  her  that  she 
could  sing. 

She  had  become  pretty  intimate  with 
him  by  this  time,  and  perceiving  liim  to 
be  so  gentle  and  appreciative,  was  begin- 
ning, with  the  innate  coquetry  of  her  sex 
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and  nation,  to  assert  her  ascendancy  over 
him. 

*'  I  know  no  battle-songs,  colonel,"  said 
she,  archly. 

"  I  do  not  want  a  battle-song,"  he  re- 
plied, as  a  gloomy  look  flitted  quickly 
over  his  face.  The  distant  booming  of 
cannon  had  been  audible  all  day,  and  one 
could  not  hearken  a  moment  without 
recollecting  the  sinister  struggle  that  was 
raging  outside.  "Not  a  battle-song,"  he 
repeated  almost  plaintively;  "sing  me 
something  about  fresh  fields,  the  chirp- 
ing of  birds,  'peasant  villages,  and  — 
church  bells." 

"  Church  bells  !  "  she  echoed,  bending 
a  rather  wistful  look  on  him  ;  but  it  was 
with  a  softened  manner  that  she  went  to 
the  piano  and  glided  her  fingers  over  the 
keys.  Quietly  and  with  religious  feeling 
she  preluded  a  pastoral  by  an  imitation 
of  those  simple  steeple  chimes,  which 
summon  men  to  thank  the  Author  of  all 
good  gifts,  and  to  pray  for  grace  to  live 
in  brotherhood  with  one  another. 

Now,  music  had  the  property  of  lulling 
M.  Marron  into  a  soothing  sleep,  so  that 
when  it  became  a  question  of  piano  he 
retired  into  a  dark  corner  and  spread  a 
newspaper  over  his  knees,  making  as 
though  he  was  going  to  listen  attentively 
all  the  evening.  But  at  the  first  bar  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  at  the  second  he 
nodded.  Soon  a  boom  of  cannon  louder 
than  usual  roused  him  with  a  start;  but 
remembering  that  he  flourished  under  a 
7'egune  of  social  regeneration,  he  dozed 
off  again  beatifically,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  was  wrapped  in  the  sleep  of  the  just 
and  unjust. 

How  long  he  slumbered  is  not  certain, 
but  when  he  awoke  the  room  was  hushed. 
The  piano  had  long  ceased  pla,ying,  and 
Victor  de  Fielot  and  Agathe  were  seated 
at  the  table  conversing  almost  in  whis- 
pers and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
album.  They  were  nestled  close  to- 
gether, and  the  shade  of  the  lamp  form- 
ing the  light  over  them  framed  both  their 
heads  in  an  aureola  of  brightness.  He 
was  fair,  she  dark.  His  hair  and  slight 
moustache  were  of  blonde  colour,  his 
eyes  blue,  and  his  pink  complexion  had 
lines  of  reckless  daring  strangely  blended 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  weak 
dreamy  nature.  She,  in  her  innocent 
vivacity,  had  all  the  strength  of  sweet 
goodness,  and,  side  by  side,  they  un- 
doubtedly made  a  comely  picture. 

The  album  whicli  they  were  examining, 
with  long  pauses  for  talk  between  each 
page,    was    full   of   dried    flowtrs    which 
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Agathe  had  collected  while  botanizing  in 
her  summer  excursions.  She  explained 
when  and  where  she  had  culled  each 
flower  ;  and  when  M.  Marron  awoke  she 
was  so  much  engrossed  in  a  narrative 
about  some  forget-me-nots,  that  neither 
she  nor  Victor  noticed  M.  Marron  sit  up 
and  rub  his  eyes,  yawning.  "They  are 
vergiss-mein-nichts  I  picked  up  in  the 
park  of  St.  Cloud  before  that  cruel  war," 
said  Agathe,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  the  emblem 
means  t "  asked  Victor,  lowering  his 
voice  and  essaying  to  -take  her  hand. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  keep  one  in  re- 
membrance of  you  t  "  added  he  ;  and 
murmuring  this,  he  with  his  spare  hand 
unfastened  one  of  the  little  flowers  and 
carried  it  to  his  lips. 

At  this  moment  Agathe,  glancing  to- 
wards her  father,  perceived  that  he  had 
been  a  sqmnolent  witness  of  the  scene. 
It  was  a  very  harmless  scene,  but  it  was 
also  the  first  such  in  her  life.  She  rose, 
blushing  like  a  carnation,  and  faltered 
out,  "  Papa,  wonsieur  le  colonel  would 
probably  like  some  tea — •  I  will  see  to  it ;  " 
and  hereon  fled  from  the  room. 

After  this  the  colonel  had  another 
good  night's  rest ;  and  there  is  no  say- 
ing whether  he  might  not  have  invited 
himself  to  remain  a  third  day,  as  M. 
Marron's  guest,  had  not  circumstances 
occurred  which  made  a  further  stay  im- 
possible. As  soon  as  the  colonel  was 
up  on  this  second  morning,  M.  Marron 
knocked  at  the  door  and  bustled  in, 
flourishing  a  newspaper.  "There  are 
inquiries  about  you  here,  colonel  —  two 
inquiries — -see."  And  he  pointed  first 
to  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"The  persons  who  rescued  Colonel 
Victor  de  Fielot  at  the  Vaugirard  gate  on 
the  29th  are  requested  kindly  to  commu- 
nicate the  address  where  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Citoyenne  Ldontine  Fovard,  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  as  the 
colonel's  friends  are  anxious  about  him, 
A  reward  will  be  given  to  any  one  who 
shall  bring  news  of  the  colonel's  where- 
abouts ;  or,  if  the  information  be  sent  by 
letter,  the  writer  need  not  pay  the  post- 
age." 

The  other  notice  was  from  an  official 
source : — 

"  The  directors  of  any  ambulance  in 
which  the  Citizen  de  Fielot,  Colonel  ol 
the  200th  Legion,  may  have  been  con- 
veyed are  requested  to  make  known  at 
the  War  Office  whether  the  said  citizen 
be  alive  or  dead  —  this  with  a  view  that 
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the   2ooth  Legion  may  elect  a  successor, 
should  he  be  deceased." 

Victor  de  Fielot  read  the  first  para- 
graph with  a  frown  and  an  impatient 
shrug,  but  at  the  second  he  declared  he 
must  go,  and  asked  whether  a  commis- 
sionnaire  could  be  fetched,  that  he  might 
send  him  to  the  palace  with  a  note. 
There  were  no  commissionnaires  under 
the  Commune,  but,  like  many  other  insti- 
tutions that  are  supposed  to  vanish  after 
revolutions,  the  thing  remained  though 
the  title  was  extinct,  and  an  independent 
citizen  was  found  who  for  a  consideration 
agreed  to  go  to  the  Quay  d'Orsay.  He 
was  brought  up  by  Aglae,  and  the  colonel 
remitted  him,  not  one  note,  but  two, 
closing  the  door,  however,  so  that  he 
might  give  him  instructions  in  private. 
This  naturally  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
Aglae,  who  found  it  expedient  to  dust 
the  lower  panels  of  the  door,  laying  her 
ear  close  to  the  keyhole,  and  so  over- 
heard the  Communist  officer  say  — 

"  You  will  give  the  first  of  these  notes 
to  my  orderly,  and  tell  him  to  drive  up 
here  at  once  in  a  cab  and  alone,  with  my 
best  uniform,  sword,  and  boots.  This 
second  note  you  will  give  to  the  Ci- 
toyenne Fovard  herself;  and  mind  you 
impress  upon  her  that  she  is  not  to  come 
up  here,  for  I  am  in  a  private  house. 
S:iy  I  shall  join  her  immediately  on  leav- 
ing this.  My  orderly  will  give  you 
twenty  francs.  See  that  you  execute 
this  commission  without  blundering." 

The  independent  citizen  went,  but 
when  he  was  gone  Victor  de  Fielot  ap- 
peared to  be  fidgetty.  His  dreamy  lan- 
guor of  the  previous  evening  had  given 
place  to  nervous  energy,  as  if  the  fear  of 
losing  his  post  had  whipped  his  blood. 
Wrapped  once  more  in  M.  Marron's 
dressing-gown,  he  passed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, politely  saluting  Agathe,  and 
paced  about  rather  feverishly  from  the 
hearthrug  to  the  window,  whilst  his  host 
retailed  to  him'  the  morning's  news  —  the 
apprehension  of  Cluseret,  the  last  sortie, 
with  conflicting  accounts  as  to  its  being 
a  defeat  and  a  victory — and  a  stormy 
sitting  of  the  Commune,  owing  to  an  ob- 
scure member  named  Puget  liavipg  of- 
fered his  resignation,  which  his  col- 
leagues refused  to  accept,  on  the  ground, 
as  usual,  that  he  must  be  a  traitor.  The 
colonel  listened  with  a  show  of  interest, 
and  did  not  try  to  change  the  subject,  as 
he  had  done  the  day  before  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  M.  Marron  had  gabbled  out 
all  he  knew  the  colonel  much   gratified 
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him  by  inquiring  whether  a  certain  news- 
paper which  he  mentioned  could  be  pur- 
chased in  that  quarter.  Perhaps  he  fore- 
saw that  M.  Marron  would  obligingly 
rush  out  to  buy  it  himself,  and  that  he 
should  then  be  left  for  a  little  while 
alone  with  Agathe. 

They  were  left  alone,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  an  embarrassing  silence  prevailed. 
Agathe  was  not  the  same  as  she  had  been 
two  days  ago  —  it  takes  so  little  time  to 
turn  the  current  of  a  girl's  life  !  She 
wore  an  air  of  happiness  mingled  with 
anxiety ;  her  eyes  were  bright,  but 
her  features  were  a  little  pale,  and  her 
manners  were  reserved.  She  knew  that 
the  colonel  was  going  away,  but  she  had 
not  seen  the  paragraphs  which  summoned 
him,  for  Victor  had  pocketed  the  paper 
immediately  after  reading  its  contents, 
and  M.  Marron  had  instinctively  re- 
frained from  alluding  in  her  presence  to 
the  Citoyenne  Fovard.  Coughing  to 
break  the  silence,  Victor  now  repeated 
that  he  was  going  because  he  was  wanted 
in  his  regiment.  He  said  nothing  about 
other  people  wanting  him  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  still  fresh  in  Agathe's  mind 
how  he  had  declared  two  days  before  that 
he  had  no  wife  or  mother.  And  yet,  with 
that  feminine  slyness,  the  first  display  of 
which  must  always  be  noted  as  a  signifi- 
cant symptom  in  young  girls,  Agathe  re- 
marked, "  Your  friends  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  you." 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  answered  the 
colonel,  mournfully. 

"  No  friends  ?  "  echoed  Agathe,  with 
compassion,  but  also  with  a  gleam  in  her 
eyes  that  belied  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  No  friends  that  I  care  for,"  replied 
the  Communist,  in  a  forlorn  way;  "but, 
oh  !  Mademoiselle  Agathe,  I  have  been 
so  happy  here  these  two  days  !  It  v/as 
like  a  glimpse  of  my  childhood,  when  I 
had  a  home  and  a  mother,  and  never 
guessed  I  should  be  drawing  the  sword 
against  my  own  countrymen.  If  I  live 
will  you  allow  me  to  call  again  at  times, 
when  there  are  no  battles  —  when  the 
war  is  over  ?" 

"  My  father  will  always  be  pleased  to 
see  you,  I  am  sure,"  murmured  Agathe  ; 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  she  added, 
"  But  why  talk  of  battles  ?  Must  you 
always  fight  in  them  ?  " 

"Well,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gle which  must  end  soon,  one  way  or  the 
other ;  and  those  who  are  beaten  will 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  reckoning,"  answered 
the  Communist,  with  sombre  agitation. 
"  But,   mademoiselle,  promise  me  this " 
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—  and  he  looked  very  beseechingly  into 
her  face  as  he  held  out  a  hand  to  her  — 
"you  may  hear  many  things  about  me  — 
do  not  believe  them  all.  Remember  that 
we  often  yield  to  temptations  which  would 
not  have  got  the  better  of  us  could  we 
have  been  stopped  in  time  by  a  loving 
hand  —  a  hand  like  yours." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said 
this,  and  her  own  face  was  blanched  of 
all  its  colour  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to 
answer,  for  a  cab  trundled  up  to  the  en- 
trance below  and  some  steps  were  heard 
on  the  staircase.  When  the  door  opened 
M.  Marron  marched  in,  followed  by  a 
red-nosed  Communist  soldier,  laden  with 
a  valise,  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  boots  with 
gilt  spurs. 

"  Here  is  the  newspaper  you  wanted, 
colonel,  and  here  is  your  orderly,"  pom- 
pously shouted  M.  Marron.  "  The  brave 
fellow  rode  up  just  as  I  arrived,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  afraid  you  were  dead." 

The  colonel  cast  a  quick  startled  glance 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  brave  fellow  to 
see  that  there  was  nobody  behind  him, 
and,  perceiving  that  he  was  alone,  ap- 
peared relieved.  But  his  satisfaction  was 
short-lived,  for  almost  immediately  a  bell 
tinkled  ;  and  on  Aglae  going  to  answer 
the  call,  a  handsome,  over-dressed  woman 
flustered  by,  entered  the  drawing-room 
without  pausing,  and  flew  straight  to 
Victor,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks  with  ex- 
travagant demonstrations  of  joy. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  social 
rank  of  this  person.  French  women  can 
never  dress  wholly  with  bad  taste  ;  but 
this  one  had  a  style  of  wearing  her  silken 
attire  which  proved  her  to  be  not  yet 
inured  to  the  use  of  finery  ;  and  her  man- 
ners had  that  impulsive  abandoii  of  the 
woman  who  sees  no  sin  in  anything,  and 
has  no  care  to  conceal  her  impressions, 
good  or  evil. 

"  Ah  !  I've  found  you  at  last,  my  poor 
Victor,"  she  exclaimed,  kissing  him  again 
and  again,  and  then  placing  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders  and  pushing  him  back  a 
little,  the  better  to  survey  him.  "Well, 
you  can  plume  yourself  on  having  thrown 
us  all  into  a  fine  state.  Some  said  you 
had  been  killed  ;  others  that  you  had  de- 
camped, and  sold  yourself  for  twenty  sous 
to  the  Versaillais.  And  then  there  was 
that  noodle  whom  you  sent  this  morning, 
and  who  told  me  so  mysteriously  not  to 
come  here,  that  I  instantly  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  followed  him  —  smelling  a 
rat.  I  was  saying  to  myself  all  the  way 
that  he  must  have  been   sent  for  to  em- 
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balm  you  at  least.     But  you  don't  seem 
happy  to  see  me." 

Victor  in  truth  did  not  seem  happy  to 
see  her  :  his  face  had  changed  to  a  leaden 
hue. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  come  here," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  confu- 
sion and  anger,  and  thrusting  her  aside 
roughly. 

*'  What  !  I've  no  right  to  come  to  you 
when  you're  ill  ?  "  she  ejaculated,  aston- 
ished. "  Why,  who  is  to  nurse  you, 
then.?"  She  turned  round  sharply,  no- 
ticed Agathe,  and  stopped  short,  sweep- 
ing the  young  girl  from  head  to  foot  with 
one  of  those  lightning  glances  by  which 
women  scathe  a  suspected  rival.  "  Ah,  I 
see  !  "  she  remarked,  puckering  up  her 
lips.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  made- 
moiselle, for  nursing  my  Victor ;  but  for 
the  future,  my  darling,"  and  she  turned 
to  Victor  again,  "you  will  have  no  other 
nurse  but  me.  Now,  come,  and  let  me  help 
you  to  put  on  your  uniform.  You  must 
make  yourself  smart,  'for  there  is  a  spread 
this  morning  in  old  Protot's  rooms  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  I  have  promised 
you  shall  be  there.  It  seems  somebody 
has  unearthed  twelve  dozens  of  cham- 
pagne from  Madame  de  Gallifet's  house, 
and  there'll  be  some  Johannisberg  from 
Thiers's  cellars." 

Victor  hung  his  head,  and  cast  an 
ashamed  look  towards  Agathe,  who  stood 
as  if  petrified,  the  quivering  of  her  lips 
alone  betokening  that  there  was  life  in 
her.  She  remained  motionless  till  the 
door  closed  behind  the  couple,  and  till  a 
peal  of  the  bold  woman's  laughter  re- 
sounded in  the  adjoining  room.  Then 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  like  one 
blinded  and  tottered  to  her  own  chamber 
with  feeble  steps.  Her  father  stood  by 
with  mouth  agape,  feeling  that  something 
strange  was  happening,  but  not  under- 
derstanding  what. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the 
Communist  colonel  emerged  in  his  re- 
splendent uniform,  and  with  the  Ci- 
toyenne  Ldontine  Fovard  on  his  arm,  he 
slipped  a  few  gold  pieces  into  Aglae's 
palm,  and  shook  hands  with  M.  Marron, 
thanking  him  for  his  hospitality.  But  he 
did  not  ask  to  take  leave  of  Agathe  — 
and  he  did  well,  for  the  poor  child  on 
reaching  her  room  had  fainted  on  the 
floor. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
THE  AUSTRIAN  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

Lieut.  Payer,  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Polar  Expedition,  has  published,  in 
the  jVc'ue  Freie  Presse,  a  detailed  account 
of  his  voyage  and  travels,  from  which  we 
learn  much  more  relating  to  the  newly- 
discovered  land  than  we  have  previously 
been  able  to  place  before  our  readers. 

The  Admiral  Tegethoff  was  provisioned 
for  three  years.  At  Tromso,  M.  Carlsen, 
a  Norwegian  captain,  was  taken  on 
board  as  ice-master,  and  the  vessel  left 
that  port  on  the  14th  of  July,  1872. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  the  ice  was 
met  with,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  expedi- 
tion commenced.  When  south  of  William 
Island  the  Admiral  Tegethoff  was  joined 
by  the  Isbjoern,  Count  Wilczek's  yacht, 
and  afterwards  the  two  vessels  sailed  to- 
gether until  the  21st  of  August,  when 
they  parted,  and  then  for  two  years  the 
Tegethoff  was  imprisoned  in  a  compact 
mass  of  ice. 

From  the  29th  of  October  the  sun  dis- 
appeared for  109  days,  and  during  the 
first  winter  the  sanitary  state  of  the  ves- 
sel gave  trouble,  as  cases  of  scurvy  and 
bronchitis  broke  out. 

The  new  year  (1873)  found  them  with- 
out hope,  helplessly  drifting  with  the  ice, 
which  carried  them  to  the  north-east, 
until  they  reached  longitude  73^  E.  On 
the  i6th  of  February  the  sun  again  became 
visible.  The  greatest  cold  was  experi- 
enced at  the  end  of  February,  when  the 
temperature  was  — 51°  Fahr.,  and  ths 
beautiful  Aurora  gradually  diminished  in 
brilliancy  as  the  sunlight  increased. 

From  February  the  ice  began  to  set  to 
the  north-west,  the  ship  being  raised 
seven  feet  above  the  water  level,  and 
with  the  ice  forty  feet  thick  under  her. 
Thus  she  drifted  until  October,  1873, 
when  she  had  reached  the  latitude  So*'  N. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  land  was  first 
seen  to  the  north  above  the  fog,  but  the 
crew  were  entirely  precluded  from  reach- 
ing it.  Lieut.  Payer  describes  it  as  being 
"  tantalizing  in  the  extreme  to  see  a  great 
tract  of  land  and  not  be  able  to  reach  it." 
At  the  end  of  October  an  island  was 
made  out  in  front  of  the  land  first  dis- 
covered. On  it  they  landed,  in  79^  5401 
north,  and  they  named  it  after  the  pro- 
moter of  the  expedition,  Count  Wilczek. 
On  the  22nd  of  October,  the  sun  again 
left  the  ship  for  125  days,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  land  had  reanimated  the 
explorers,  and  having  got  accustomed  to 
their  icy  prison,  they  did  not  feel  so  de- 
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pressed  as  in  the  former  winter.  Magnetic, 
meteorological,  and  other  observations, 
gave  constant  occupation  to  the  officers. 
The  question  of  abandoning  the  vessel 
was  now  seriously  considered. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plore the  land  by  means  of  sledges, 
and  they  did  so,  and  first  reached  a  pic- 
turesque fiord,  between  Capes  Tegethoff 
and  McClintock,  with  mountains  rising 
on  either  side  to  2,500  feet,  and  at  the 
head  an  enormous  glacier,  which  was 
named  Sonklar  Glacie?\  The  fiord  was 
called  Nordenskidld  Fiord.  The  country 
was  entirely  without  sign  of  life  ;  great 
dolomite  mountains  rose  like  colossal 
crystallizations  into  colonnades  ;  the  tem- 
perature was  as  low  as  — 58°  Fahr.  on 
the  journey,  and  was  felt  intensely  during 
the  night.  The  crew  then  returned  to 
the  ship  and  prepared  for  another  jour- 
ney. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  engi- 
neer died,  and  he  was  buried  during  a 
violent  snow-storm.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  they  again  started  with  the 
sledges,  but  could  only  take  three  of  the 
dogs,  as  all  the  others  were  either  dead 
or  unfit  for  service.  An  immense  strait 
(Austria  Strait)  separated  two  masses  of 
land,  the  one  to  the  east  being  named 
Wilczek  Land,  and  that  to  the  west  Zichy 
Land,  and  the  whole  Franz  Joseph  Land. 
The  strait  ran  to  the  north  as  far  as  8i° 
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50m,  when  it  divided  into  two  arms,  an 
island,  named  Kronprinz  Rudolph  Land, 
forming  the  delta.  The  eastern  arm 
could  be  seen  as  far  as  82'^  lom,  while  the 
western  one  led  into  an  immense  open 
sea.  Dolomite  is  the  predominating 
rock,  rising  abruptly  in  the  form  of  trun- 
cated cones,  which  recalled  vividly  the 
Abyssinian  mountains.  The  height  was 
generally  about  2,000  feet,  but  some  sum- 
mits reached  to  about  5,000  feet.  All  the 
valleys  are  filled  with  enormous  glaciers  : 
one,  named  the  Dove  Glacier,  does  not 
yield  in  importance  to  the  immense  Hum- 
boldt Glacier  in  Kennedy  Channel.  Old 
drift  wood  was  met  with,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  only  animal  was  the 
white  bear.  Many  of  the  views  were 
grand. 

After  undergoing  much  peril,  on  the 
I2th  of  April,  1874,  the  explorers  reached 
Cape  Fligely,  in  latitude  82*^  5m,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Rudolph  Land,  where  im- 
mense numbers  of  birds  were  seen.  It 
was  here  that  land  was  observed  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  83rd  degree  of  lati- 
tude. The  high  point  in  the  extreme 
north  was  named  Cape  Vientta,  the  land 
to  the  west  Oscar  Land,  and  that  to  the 
east  Petermann  Lafid. 

Then  followed  the  final  abandonment 
of  the  ship,  and  the  journey,  by  sledges 
and  boats  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  thence 
to  Norway. 


Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse 
between  British  India  and  Siam,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  a 
trade  between  the  two  countries  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  both.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  the  immense  border  tract  that  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  holds  lying  along  the  fron- 
tier of  our  Eastern  Empire.  From  lat.  21 
deg.  to  lat.  10  deg.  this  tract  trenches  on 
lands  now  beginning  to  be  opened  up  to  com- 
merce by  colonists  in  British  Burmah,  Pegu, 
and  Tenasserim.  It  is  covered  by  dense 
forests  of  teak,  probably  the  only  ones  now 
available  for  market,  and  which  have  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  disputes  as  to  owner- 
,ship  in  the  law  courts  of  India  —  disputes, 
however,  which  have  been  obviated  by  a  re- 
cent treaty.  At  lat.  10  deg.  the  frontiers  meet 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw,  perhaps  destined  at 
some  future  day  to  form  a  field  for  the  enter- 
prise of  a  second  M.  I^esseps,  when  vessels 
are  tired  of  the  long  round  of  the  route  to 
China  by  the  Straits.     The  greater  part  of  the 


trade  of  these  upper  districts  finds  its  vent  at 
our  ports  of  Rangoon  and  Moulmein.  From 
Kraw  to  the  borders  of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
at  the  apex  of  which  stands  Singapore,  the 
whole  coast  of  Siam  abounds  in  minerals  of 
remarkable  richness,  principally  tin.  These 
are  now  worked  by  colonies  of  Chinese  to  a 
considerable  extent.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  long  promontory  lies  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  Bangkok,  the  present 
capital.  The  delta  of  the  river  Menam,  upon 
which  Bangkok  is  built,  about  thirty-four 
miles  from  the  sea,  produces  rice  in  great 
abundance,  while  the  coast  and  the  upper  dis- 
tricts of  the  vast  valley  watered  by  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  grow  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
pepper,  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  tropical  countries.  Rich  silver  mines 
are  known  to  exist,  and  under  the  present 
Government  the  celebrated  gold  mines  are 
being  energetically  worked.  Such  being  the 
natural  advantages  of  Siam,  it  seems,  also,  to 
have  been  fortunate  of  late  years  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  rule.     Since  its  treaty  of  1856  with 
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Great  Britain,  the  immunities  secured  to 
Europeans  have  been  conscientiously  observed 
by  the  Siamese  Government.  Life  and  prop- 
erty have  been  perfectly  secure  during  that 
period.  The  priests  have  never  interfered 
with  the  toleration  invariably  allowed  by  the 
State,  and  the  late  king  himself  gave  the 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  Christian 
worship.  The  present  king,  it  is  well  known, 
has  introduced  a  variety  of  reforms  of  the 
European  type  since  his  accession  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873.  ^^  *^^^  previous  year  he  returned 
from  a  four  months'  tour  to  Singapore,  Pe- 
nang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  &c.,  and 
his  present  civilizing  policy  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Mayo  and 
the  high  officials  of  India.  He  has  organized 
an  Imperial  and  Privy  Council  for  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  founded  a  high  court  of  appeal 
for  clearing  off  legal  arrears,  introduced  a 
uniform  mathematical  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  established  a  method  of  audit- 
ing the  public  accounts  and  providing  for  the 
better  payment  and  training  of  the  troops  and 
the  police  of  the  town  and  country.  On  the 
whole,  Siam  may  well  be  compared  with  Japan 
in  respect  of  the  rapid  progress  in  civilization 
which  it  is  making.  The  only  danger  is  that 
of  going  too  fast ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
wise  advisers  of  the  king  may  warn  him  that 
many  European  customs,  however  well  suited 
to  our  conditions  of  social  life,  are  not  to  be 
violently  introduced  among  Oriental  popula- 
tions, certainly  not  among  a  people  who, 
though  of  docile  and  gentle  manners,  have  still 
strong  prejudices  of  their  own. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Russian  naval  journal  Morskoi  Zbornik 
gives  some  particulars  relative  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  total 
number  of  ships  of  war  in  Russian  waters  is 
525,  29  of  which  are  ironclads,  and  they  carry 
921  guns.  Their  total  burthen  amounts  to 
172,401  tons,  and  their  steam-power  to  31,978 
horses.  The  personnel  consists  of  1,305  offi- 
cers (including  81  admirals),  513  pilots,  210 
artillery  engineers,  145  marine  engineers,  545 
mechanical  engineers,  56  marine  architects, 
297  admiralty  officials,  260  surgeons,  480 
civil  officials,  and  24,500  subordinates  of 
various  ranks.  The  ships  are  distributed 
as  follows :  —  In  the  Baltic  there  are  27 
ironclads  and  no  unarmoured  steamers,  70 
of  which  do  not  carry  guns,  and  the  rest  have 
about  200  guns  in  all.  The  same  number  of 
guns  are  to  be  placed  on  the  ironclads,  four  of 
which  are  still  in  course  of  construction.  The 
Black  Sea  fleet  consists  of  2  ironclads  and  29 
unarmoured  steamers.  The  ironclads  (one  of 
which  is  not  yet  ready  for  service)  are  armed 
with  four  guns,  and  the  other  steamers,  except 
four  which  do  not  carry  guns,  with  45.    In  the 


Caspian  there  are  20  unarmoured  steamers,  1 
of  which  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  9 
are  without  guns  ;  the  rest  have  45  guns  in  all. 
The  Siberian  flotilla  consists  of  28  steamers, 
seven  of  which  carry  36  guns  between  them  ; 
and  the  Aral  flotilla  has  six  small  steamers, 
five  of  which  are  armed  with  thirteen  guns.  In 
the  White  Sea  there  are  three  ships  of  war 
with  four  guns.  The  educational  department 
of  the  Russian  Admiralty  comprises  a  naval 
school  for  265  pupils  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  sci- 
entific school  for  220  pupils,  a  training-school 
for  400  boys,  and  a  writing-school  for  150 
sailors  at  Cronstadt,  and  a  midshipmen's 
school,  a  shipbuilding-school,  and  a  school  for 
sailor's  daughters  at  Nicolaieff.  A  sum  of 
442,941  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  is  included  in  the  Budget  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Paii  Mall  Gazette. 
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Another  of  the  German  States  has  de- 
clared itself  as  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to  independ- 
ence as  Prussia  herself.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  the  new  law  laid  before  the  Chamber 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  goes  beyond  the  Falck 
legislation  in  scope,  for  it  imitates  an  Act 
already  passed  in  Baden,  by  making  it  an 
offence  in  a  priest  to  use  his  spiritual  office 
in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elec- 
tions. In  fact,  in  this  matter  both  these 
States  would  seem  to  have  been  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  Judge  Keogh's  book ;  only  what  we  are 
arriving  at  by  process  of  case-law  they  are 
laying  down  by  direct  legislation.  A  spiritual 
court  is  to  be  appointed  under  the  bill,  in 
manifest  imitation  of  that  at  Berlin  which  has 
recently  stripped  Archbishop  Ledochowski  of 
his  see,  and  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, four  at  least  being  ordinary  lay  judges  or 
magistrates.  No  spiritual  penalty  inflicted  by 
any  Church  power  is  in  future  to  be  allowed 
that  can  in  any  way  trench  upon  the  civic 
rights  of  the  alleged  offender.  This  pro- 
vision, of  course,  touches  the  Protestant  com- 
munities, ostensibly  at  least,  no  less  than  the 
Roman  ;  but  other  articles  are  directed  exclu- 
sively against  the  latter.  For  instance,  reli- 
gious processions  are  no  longer  to  occupy  the 
public  roads  without  the  previous  permission 
of  the  proper  civic  authorities.  No  new  es- 
tablishment^ of  any  religious  order  is  to  be 
founded  in  'any  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  nor 
are  those  now  existing  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional members.  They  are  intended,  there- 
fore, apparently  to  die  out ;  the  only  exceptions 
allowed  being  the  Ursuline  nuns  and  other 
sisterhoods  which  devote  themselves  to  edu- 
cation, whose  continuance  may  be  permitted 
by  special  licence  in  the  case  of  each  house 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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MUSIC    AT    WORCESTER,    ETC. 


MUSIC  AT  WORCESTER. 


"  Instead  of  banishinij  from  their  Cathedral  that  en- 
thusiasm for  sacred  music  of  which  the  Festival  is  an 
expression,  they  [the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester] 
would  do  more  wisely  to  guide  it."  —  Times. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
O  how  delightfully  she  sung  ! 
Then  Deans  and  Chapters  liked  full  well 
To  have  her  in  Cathedrals  dwell, 
But  now  it  seems  they  can't  endure  a 
High  ut  de poitrine,  shrill  bravura, 
And  strive  to  banish  lute  and  lyre 
From  heavy-fruitaged  Worcestershire. 

Wherefore,  O  Dean,  this  change  of  fashions  ? 

Has  Music  now  revived  the  passions  t 

Is  it  a  back-recoiling  fear 

Lest  song  than  sermon  prove  more  dear  ? 

Or  does  a  too  cacophonous  clangour 

In  decanal  car  arouse  some  anger  ? 

Or  is  it  possibly  despair 

Of  rivalling  Music  anywhere  ? 

Or  thinks  the  Dean  that  nothing's  holy 

If  severed  from  pale  Melancholy  ? 

The  list's  too  long  to  investigate  — 

It  may  be  love,  it  can't  be  hate  ; 

But  clearly,  Worcester's  fair  Cathedral 

Is  ruled  by  men  with  polyhedral 

Angles.     No  enemies  are  apter 

To  hurt  the  Church  than  such  a  Chapter. 

Please  reconsider,  Mr.  Dean  ! 
The  people  like  the  pleasant  scene, 
The  Minster  with  its  frequent  throng, 
Great  Handel's  glorious  wave  of  song. 
Can  anv  man  be  hurt  who  hears 
Music  that  touches  him  to  tears. 
Yet  comforteth  the  world  forlorn 
With  ''Unto  lis  a  Child  is  born  "  ? 
O  purblind  fussy  dignitaries, 
Who  want  a  plan  that  never  varies. 
Think  for  a  moment !     This  world  grows 
Too  fast  for  decanal  repose. 
No  longer  is  the  Dean  an  oyster 
Well-fattened  in  Cathedral  Cloister  : 
His  duty  is  to  meet  the  swift 
Movement  to  which  amain  we  drift  — 
No  despot,  in  dogmatic  den  — 
Master  of  mind,  and  guide  of  meru 

Dear  Dean  of  Worcester,  as  you  lunch," 
You'll  find  these  words  from  Mr.  Punch, 
Who  loves  the  Church,  and  fain  would  see 
Its  action  fair  and  strong  and  free. 
Why  should  not  Music,  heavenly  maid, 
Come  to  divine  Religion's  aid  "i 
Why  should  not  this  great  Church  of  ours 
Grasp  valiantly  its  ancient  powers. 
By  gravely  guiding  Eiiglish  life. 
And  calmly  checking  English  strife. 
No  mere  affair  of  nave  and  steeple. 
But  the  home-centre  of  the  people  1 

'Tis  this  we  need.     The  power  exists  : 
The  rubbish  of  the  Ritualists, 
AH  the  fierce  fight  of  High,  Broad,  Low, 
Should  quick  extinction  undergo. 


The  Church  is  England's  ;  and  the  Church 
Dare  not  leave  England  in  the  lurch. 
So,  Dean  of  Worcester,  sulk  no  more, 
But  think  that  on  a  farther  shore 
Music  is  language  ;  that  being  true, 
Handel  knows  more,  perchance,  than  yoi 
And,  if  less  clear  about  the  Trinity, 
Dwells  closer  to  the  true  Divinity. 

Punch. 


THE  AUTUMN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  last  wan  petals  leave  the  rose. 
The  latest  swallows  preen  for  flight. 

The  summer's  gone  where  no  one  knows. 
With  dead  men's  love,  and  spent  years'  light, 
And  warm  hearts  buried  out  of  sight. 

Red  roses  are  the  crown  of  youth  ; 

The  warm  light  strikes  on  lovers'  lips  ; 

Laugh  thou,  and  fondle,  happy  mouth. 
And  yet,  remember,  sweet  time  slips, 
Death  hurries  on  with  full  eclipse  ! 

So  short,  so  sad  !  Oh  !  let  not  Death 
Find  only  faded  flowers  and  wine, 

When  hungry  for  the  joyous  breath 
That  dreams  not  of  the  years'  decline, 
He  lays  his  cold  white  mouth  to  thine  ! 

Cling  to  the  flying  hours  ;  and  yet 
Let  one  pure  hope,  one  great  desire, 

Like  song  on  dying  lips,  be  set. 
That  ere  we  fall  in  scattered  fire 
Our  hearts  may  lift  the  world's  heart  higher. 

Here  in  the  autumn  months  of  Time, 
Before  the  great  new  year  can  break. 

Some  little  way  our  feet  should  climb, 
Some  little  mark  our  words  should  make 
For  liberty  and  manhood's  sake  ! 

Clear  brain  and  sympathetic  heart, 
A  spirit  on  flame  with  love  for  man. 

Hands  swift  to  labour,  slow  to  part,  — 
If  any  good,  since  time  began. 
The  soul  can  fashion,  such  souls  can. 

And  so  when  we  are  dead  and  past, 
The  undying  world  will  some  day  reach 

Its  glorious  hour  of  dawn  at  last. 
And  we  across  time's  sunken  beach 
May  smile,  one  moment,  each  to  each. 
Examiner.  EdMUND  W.  GosSE. 


Is  it  SO,  O  Christ  in  Heaven, 

That  the  highest  suffer  most  ? 
That  the  strongest  wander  farthest 

And  more  hopelessly  are  lost  ? 
That  the  mark  of  rank  in  nature 

Is  capacity  for  pain. 
And  the  anguish  of  the  singer 

Makes  the  sweetness  of  the  strain  ? 


LIFE    OF    BISHOP    PATTESON. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LIFE  OF  BISHOP  PATTESON.* 

This   is  a  large,  but  not  a  bulky,  biog- 
raphy.    For  the  word  bulk  insinuates  the 

idea  of  size  in  excess  of  pith  and  mean- 
ing.    But   if   there  be  a  class  of  human 

lives  deserving  a  copious   record,  to  that 

class  unquestionably  belongs   the  life  of 

Bishop  Patteson.     Indeed,  the  only  com- 
plaint  we    have    to  make  with  reference 

to  the  first  aspect  of  the   work  is,  that  it 

conveys  the  idea  of  a  biography  properly 

so    called,   whereas    by   far   the   greater 

part,   probably  four-fifths  of    the  whole, 

presents    to  us   the   bishop's   life   in  the 

bishop's  own  most  living  words  ;  and  the 

work  might  perhaps  be    more  accurately 

entitled  "  The  Letters  and  Life  of  Bishop 

Patteson,"     If  we  are  to  find  a  fault  with 

the  distinguished  authoress,  it  is  not  that 

she  observes,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, a  graceful  modesty  with  respect  to 

the    munificence   with   which  it  is  known 

that   she   devoted  to  holy   purposes  the 

fruits  of   her  mental  power,  but  that  she 

might    with  advantage   have   been   more 

copious   on   some    heads  of   information 

respecting  either  the  bishop  himself,  or 

the  scene  of  his  labours,  which  she  pre- 
supposes rather  than  supplies. 

Biographies,     like     painted     portraits, 

range  over  an  immense  scale  of   value  : 

the  highest  stand  at  a  very  elevated  point 

indeed,  and  the  lowest,  in  which  this  age 

has    been   beyond  all  others  fertile,  de- 
scend far  below  zero.     Human  nature  is 

in  itself  a  thing  so  wonderful,  so  greatly 

paramount  among  all  the  objects  offered 

to   our   knowledge,  that   there    are    few 

pieces  or  specimens  of   it  which    do    not 

deserve   and    reward    observation.      But 

then  they  must  be  true,  and  must  breathe 

the  breath  of  life  ;  they  must  give  us,  not 

the  mere  clothes,  or  grave-clothes,  of  the 

man,  but  the  man  himself.     For  this  rea- 
son   it   is    that     autobiographies   (unless 

when  a  distinguished  man  is  unfortunately !  plicity.     A  passage  of  the  volumes  casts 

'  upon  this  subject  a  casual  ray  of  light, 
which  reveals  much  of  the  inner  nature 
of  the  man.  His  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Codrington,  says  :  — 
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monly  of  real  interest,  for  every  maa 
does  his  best  to  make  his  own  portrait  a 
likeness.  And  for  this  reason  also  it  may 
be  that,  in  so  many  cases,  the  personal 
memoirs  of  men  of  religious  celebrity  are 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  a  degree, 
because  they  are,  beyond  all  others,  un- 
real and  got  up.  Sometimes,  with  a  good 
deal  of  excuse,  feelings  of  natural  piety, 
and  sometimes,  with  no  excuse  at  all,  the 
supposed  interests  of  sect  or  clique, 
withhold  altogether  from  view  the  faults, 
errors,  or  inequalities,  through  some  or 
all  of  which  it  was  that  the  man  was  in- 
deed a  man,  a  being  of  mixed  character, 
to  be  remembered  usefully  for  warning, 
and  for  caution,  as  well  as  for  imitation, 
or  for  pious  unreasoning  wonder.  In  the 
case  especially  of  missionaries  we  fear 
that  there  is  a  special  danger  of  this 
want  of  reality  and  truth.  For  here  the 
begging  bore  is  continually  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  ;  and  probably  there  is,  oa 
the  whole,  no  description  of  running  story 
which  is  toid  with  so  much  unconscious 
or  half-conscious  falsification  as  theirs. 
For,  were  the  whole  truth  to  be  given, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  collection 
after  this  or  that  sermon,  or  on  the  sub- 
scription list  after  this  or  that  meeting, 
where  the  Rev.  Blank  Blank  appeared 
specially  as  a  deputation  on  the  part  of 
"  the  parent  society  "  ?  Of  these,  and  of 
all  falsifications,  studious  or  careless,  the 
transparent  man,  whose  biography  we 
are  commending  to  notice,  had  a  perfect 
horror.  More  than  this  ;  he  had  a  hor- 
ror of  the  pretentious  and  theatrical,  nay 
of  the  merely  public,  exhibition  even  of 
the  truth.  His  pastoral  work  with  the 
Melanesian  islanders  was  too  intensely 
spiritual  in  its  detail  to  bear  presentation 
periodically  to  the  common  eye,  without 
a  reflected  influence  of  self-consciousness 
on  the  principal  agent,  which  would  have 
marred   its   delicacy,  its   purity,  its   sim- 


tempted,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Lord  Brougham,  to  write  his 
own  life  from  old  newspapers)  are  com- 


*  Life  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  tJie  Melanesian  Islands.  By  Charlotte  Mary 
Voiige.     In  two  volumes.     London,  1874, 


It  is  characteristic  of  Bishop  Patteson  that 
I  never  heard  him  say  a  word,  that  I  remem- 
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ber,  of  religion  to  one  of  the  sick.     On  such 
things  he  would  not,  unless  he  was  obliged, 
speak  except  with  the  patient  alone.  —  Vol.  ii. 
p.  320. 
And  again,  in  September,  1868  :  — 

The  bishop  then  began  a  custom  of  preach- 
ing to  his  black  scholars  alone  after  the  mid- 
day service,  dismissing  his  five  or  six  white 
companions  after  prayers,  because  he  felt  he 
could  speak  more  freely,  and  go  more  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  his  converts  and  catechumens, 
if  he  had  no  other  audience.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

To  some  this  may  sound  little  less  than 
shocking.  He  ought,  it  would  perhaps 
be  said,  in  the  spirit  of  modern  religion- 
ism, to  have  "let  his  light  shine  "  more 
fully  "before  men,"  and  to  have  sought 
the  edification  not  only  of  the  coloured 
islander  but  of  the  literary  European 
bystander.  Such  was  not  Patteson's 
conception  of  his  very  arduous  work.  It 
had  at  once  to  open  the  minds,  to  mould 
the  ideas,  and  to  enter  into  the  inmost 
souls  of  beings  just  extricated  from  a 
singularly  inartificial  and  childlike  bar- 
barism ;  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  to  de- 
liver them  over,  or  prepare  for  so  deliver- 
ing them,  into  the  unveiled  presence  of 
the  Eternal.  This  was  ever  for  him  an 
absolutely  absorbing  task  ;  and  no  parti- 
cle of  himself,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  energies 
which  he  knew  to  be  when  undivided 
still  insufficient,  would  he  suffer  to  be 
diverted  by  any  side  issue,  or  regard  to 
thing  or  person  other  than  the  human 
soul  he  was  endeavouring  to  rear  to  its 
maturity. 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  we  attain  to  any 
full,  real,  inward  knowledge  of  this  great 
missionary  bishop,  and  of  his  work  ? 
The  answer  is  that,  with  that  wonderful 
multiplying  force  which  is  the  gift  of 
affectionate  natures,  while  he  carried  his 
heart  to  the  zone  of  the  South  Pacific,  he 
left  it  also  in  England.  The  singular 
warmth  of  his  domestic  affections  stands, 
as  to  certain  points,  in  a  touching  strife 
with  his  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  does 
not  encourage,  he  even  refuses,  the  visit 
of  his  sisters  after  their  father's  death, 
lest  they  should  at  once  suffer  hardship 
and  draw  him  off  from  his  daily,  hourly, 
proseeution   of  his  work  (vol.  ii.  p.   18). 


But  to  the  beloved  members  of  his  fam- 
ily he  was  able  to  make  an  effusion  of 
himself,  in  constant  letters  by  every  mail, 
which,  for  its  warmth  and  its  complete- 
ness, as  to  all  except  the  absolutely  in- 
ward sphere  of  his  religious  life,  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  excelled,  and  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  a  record 
worthy,  in  our  judgment,  of  the  Apostolic 
office  ;  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  even 
in  the  bloom  and  glow  of  its  prime.  But 
as  to  all  he  wrote  to  them,  he  was  most 
jealous  lest  it  should  be  unveiled. 

I  can't  write  brotherly  letters,  if  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  public  property.  I  would  not 
trust  my  own  brother  to  make  extracts  from 
my  letters.  No  one  in  England  can  be  a 
judge  of  the  mischief  that  the  letters  occasion 
printed  contrary  to  my  wish  by  friends.  —  Vol. 
ii.  p.  175. 

"I  like,"  he  writes  at  Easter,  1869, 
"to  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  I  know 
you  will  keep  it  to  yourselves."  Thus  it 
is  that  we  come  to  have  before  us  the 
fervent  outpourings  of  a  singularly  reflec- 
tive and  introspective,  as  well  as  active, 
mind,  like  flowers  caught  in  their  fresh- 
ness, and  perfectly  preserved  in  colour 
and  in  form. 

No  mere  review  can  do  justice  to  this 
book,  but  we  hope  to  supply  what  may 
incite  some  readers  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves an  acquaintance  with  its  con- 
tents. 

The  name  he  bore.  John  Coleridge  Pat- 
teson,  indicated  the  combination  in  his 
blood  of  two  honoured  families,  second 
to  none  in  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

He  was  born  on  the  ist  of  April,  1827  ; 
and  he  was  incomparably  happy  in  his 
parents,  both  of  whom  so  stamped  them- 
selves upon  his  mind  and  heart  that, 
down  to  the  very  last,  when  they  had 
been  long  called  to  their  rest,  he  is  ever 
reverting  to  them.  His  mother  appears 
to  have  been  as  excellent  in  the  rearing 
of  her  children,  as  his  father  was  distin- 
guished among  the  sages  of  the  law. 
But  Judge  Patteson,  a  lawyer  unsur- 
passed in  his  day  (which  was  a  great 
day),  was  also  no  common  Churchman  ; 
in   feeling  and  opinion  a  thorough  and 
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loyal  child  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  which  was  the  exception,  only  roused  his 
knowledge  far  from  a  mean  theologian,  energies  (i.  46).  At  Oxford,  where  he 
and  one  whose  direct  guiding  influence  is  [  entered  with  deep  interest  into  the  reli- 


constantly  acknowledged  by  his  son  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  longed  for  after  his 
death. 

We  will  not  dwell,  on  the  incidents  of 
his  childhood,  beyond  observing  that  he 


gious  movement  of  the  day,  he  obtained, 
in  1849,  a  classical  second-class,  and 
subsequently  a  Fellowship  of  Merton. 
His  examination  for  his  degree  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  in  Germany  and   Italy, 


was  (i.  7)  deeply  and  warmly  affectionate,  j  which   served  to  develop  alike  his  strong 
but  not  free  from  occasional  outbreaks  of  ■  love  of  art,  and  his  remarkable   turn  for 


languages.      He   was    in   due   time   pre- 
sented to  the  pope  :  but  what  a  contrast 
between  the  two  episcopal  careers  !     In 
1852,  he   studied    Hebrew  at   Dresden  ; 
and  he  made  himself  a  thorough  German 
scholar.      In   questions   connected   with 
the  administration  and  government  of  his 
college,    he  was   a  decided   reformer  (i. 
135).     His    mind    had    undergone    rapid 
'  development,  and  he  had  largely  surveyed 
!  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  day,  when 
:  he  was   ordained  in    1853,  and  took  the 
i  curacy   of    Alfington.      In    this    village, 
where  a  church  with   a   parsonage   and 
'  school   had    been    built    by   his    distin- 
"guished    uncle.  Sir   John   Coleridge,    he 
I  had    already   served    an    apprenticeship 
i  while  he  was  preparing  for  holy  orders. 
I  His  course  here  was  a  short  one,  but  he 


will  and  temper,  the  fiery  material  of  fu- 
ture activity  and  energy  under  holy  disci- 
pline. But  his  religious  history  is  with- 
out crisis,  shock,  or  start :  there  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  first  a  central  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  gradually  brought 
under  its  sway  every  part  and  faculty  of 
the  man.  "  Consideration  for  others, 
kindness,  and  sweetness  of  nature,  were 
always  his  leading  characteristics  :  "  and 
when  a  foundation  is  thus  broadly  laid  in 
a  radical  unselfishness  there  is  little  to 
fear  for  the  final  result. 

He  went  through  the  normal  course  of 
an  Eton  and  Oxford  education.  At 
twelve  years  old  his  powers  of  self-re- 
proach were  already  active  :  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  throughout  life,  when 
blaming  himself,  he  never  attenuates  the 
blame,  or  shifts  any  portion  of  responsi-  i  prosecuted  it  as  the  work  of  his  life  :  and 
bility  upon  others.  He  was  profoundly  |  the  sweet  smile  and  musical  voice,  which 
impressed  by  a  farewell  sermon  which  1  were  afterwards  to  win  their  way  in  the 
Bishop    Selwyn    preached    in     October,  i  far  islands  of  the  south,  powerfully  helped 


1841,  at  Windsor,  where   the  bishop  had 
acted  as  curate  ;  and  when  calling  on  his 


to  open  his  access  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Alfington.     Nearly  all  the  items 


mother  to  bid  farewell,  that  eminent  prel- 1  of  the  varied  experience  of  daily  life,  at 
ate  and  missionary  said,  with  a  kind  of  j  all  times,  he  took  most  kindly.     But  gen- 
prophetic  anticipation,  "  Lady  Patteson,  '  eral  society  he  never  loved  :  small  talk, 
will  you  give  me  Coley  ?  "    (i.  29).     The    he  declares,  he  could  not  manufacture 
youth  also  told   her  it  was   his  greatest 
wish  to  go  with  the  bishop.     Meantime 
the  whole  tone  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  healthy.     In  the  prime 
article  of  Eton  school-work,  his  verses, 
he  was  —  like  Bishop  Selwyn —  highly  dis- 


and  morning  callers  were  the  plague  of 
his  life. 

Ordained   on  the  14th  of    September, 

1853,  he  joined,  on  the  19th  of  August, 

1854,  in  welcoming   the   bishop  of  New 
Zealand,    who    came    to   visit    England 

tinguished  :  he  was  among  the  select  for  |  after  twelve  years  of  work,  during  which 


the  Newcastle  Scholarship  in  1844  :  he 
spoke  remarkably  well  in  the  debating 
society  ;  and  at  cricket  he  attained  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  Eleven.  Even  in 
these  early  days,  he  combined  the  widest 
popularity  with  an  uncompromising    ad- 


he  had  founded  his  church,  organized  its 
government,  and  planned  his  system  of 
missionary  aggression  on  the  five  groups 
of  islands  which  he  combined  under  the 
collective  name  of  Melanesia :  the  Solo- 
mon    Islands     in    the    north-west,    the 


herence   to  what   was  right  (i.  40).     Sue- 1  Banks  and   Santa    Cruz  clusters   in   the 
cess  did  not  beget  conceit :  and  failure,   midst,  and  the  New  Hebrides  and  Loy- 
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alty  Islands  to  the  south-west  and  south. 
After  greeting  him,  Patteson  retired  to 
seek  relief  for  his  emotion  in  a  "great 
burst  of  tears."  Bishop  Selwyn  was  in 
all  ways  qualified  to  become  the  hero  of 
his  imagination,  and  to  impart  the  main 
impulse  of  his  life.  Of  a  commanding 
presence,  of  frank  and  manly  character, 
distinguished  both  in  mental  and  bodily 
pursuits,  and  universally  beloved,  he  was, 
as  it  were,  reflected  in  his  young  friend 
as  to  all  these  points  :  and  in  quitting  a 
career  of  prosperity  and  premise,  already 
well  begun  at  home,  for  the  charge  of  an 
unformed  church  in  an  unformed  colony 
at  the  antipodes,  it  had  been  the  bishop's 
happy  lot  to  lift  the  standard  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  a  more  conspicuous  and  a 
more  generally  felt  and  acknowledged 
elevation  than  it  had  heretofore  reached 
among  us.  But  we  feel  confident  that  a 
Selwyn  claims,  and  can  claim,  no  higher 
honour  than  to  have  had  a  Patteson  for 
his  pupil. 

The  bishop  now  followed  ,  up  the 
thought  of  1841,  "Will  you  give  me 
Coley  ?  "  His  words  fell  upon  a  mind, 
in  the  young  man  himself,  already 
charged  with  the  subject.  Sir  John  Pat- 
teson, who  had  become  a  widower  in  the 
interval,  determined  to  offer  freely  his 
large  share  of  the  sacrifice.  And  his  son, 
in  accepting  the  invitation,  acted  upon  a 
feeling  which  had  been  "continually 
present  with  him  and  constantly  exercis- 
ing an  increasing  influence  over  him," 
(i.  173).  He  left  all  his  villagers  deplor- 
ing his  departure,  and  on  March  29,  1835, 
he  sailed  from  Gravesend,  with  the 
bishop,  for  New  Zealand. 

As  early  as  1848  and  1849  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn had  visited  the  islands.  His  reso- 
lution was  never  to  preach  in  a  place 
already  occupied  by  missions :  and 
Melanesia  was  almost  entirely  open 
ground.  He  rapidly  perceived  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  dealing  with  this 
host  of  islands  by  planting  a  resident 
English  clergyman  in  each  of  them. 
He  likewise  believed  that  no  church 
could  take  effectual  root  without  a 
native  clergy,  and  he  accordingly  de- 
termined upon  his  plan  ;  which  was,  to 
bring  boys  from  the  islands  to  New 
Zealand,  to  educate  them  there  in  St. 
John's  College,  near  Auckland,  which  he 
had  founded  for  the  colonists,  and  so  to 
return  them  home  to  be  the  teachers  of 
their  countrymen.  This  plan,  which 
bears  so  clearly  the  stamp  of  an  organ- 
izing mind,  has  been  in  action  ever  since  : 
with  only  some  change  in  its  form.     For 
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the  climate,  first  of  St.  John's  College 
and  then,  as  experience  tauglit,  of  New 
Zealand  in  even  its  most  suitable  spots, 
was  found  too  cold  for  the  constitutions 
of  the  islanders.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  mission 
were  in  course  of  time  removed,  on  that 
account,  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  is  half- 
way between  the  colony  and  the  nearest 
points  of  Melanesia.  Still  later,  and  in 
correspondence  with  the  progress  01  the 
work,  a  permanent  establishment  was 
founded  on  the  Island  of  Mota,  a  central 
point  for  the  whole  of  Melanesia.  From 
the  time  of  its  beginning.  Bishop  Selwyn 
had  never  intermitted  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise.  Thus  the  field,  into 
which  he  carried  Mr.  Patteson,  was  one 
now  made  ready  for  extended  cultivation. 
In  that  field  he  wrought  earnestly,  until 
December,  1859,  with  and  under  the 
senior  bishop  himself,  who  led  the  way 
in  all  responsibility,  effort,  and  exposure  ; 
and  cast,  and  exhibited  to  his  younger 
eye,  the  mould  wherein  his  work  was  to 
be  shaped. 

In  i860,  when  the  Melanesian  company 
was  transported  to  the  more  genial  site 
of  Kohimarama,  near  Auckland,  he  took 
charge  of  it;  and  here  he  lays  down  the 
proposition  which  was  the  guide  of  his 
missionary  life  to  the  last.  "  The  school 
is  the  real  work."  Only  by  patient, 
searching,  personal,  and  sole  persuasion 
did  he  think  it  possible  to  perform  that 
double  operation,  which  has  now  come 
into  the  place  of  the  single  one  confided 
to  the  Apostles  :  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
version of  savages  into  civilized  men, 
and  of,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  per- 
sons, of  heathens  into  Christians.  There 
is  no  labour  more  intense  than  that  of 
teaching,  when  the  instructor  throws  his 
whole  heart  into  it ;  it  was  enhanced  by 
an  endless  variety  of  languages  and  dia- 
lects ;  and  this,  as  it  was  in  quantity  the 
greatest,  was  also  in  quality  the  most  ex- 
hausting of  Mr.  Patteson's  occupations. 

He  was,  however,  to  be  Mr.  Patteson 
but  little  longer.  In  despite  of  his  mod- 
est reluctance,  he  obeyed  the  urgent 
requisition  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  agreed 
to  undertake  the  episcopal  office.  In 
this  year,  i860,  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Melanesian  voyage,  and  founded  a 
mission  house  at  Mota,  "the  first  sta- 
tion of  the  church's  tabernacle  planted  in 
all  Melanesia"  (i.  459).  In  February, 
1 861,  came  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
On  the  eve  of  it,  there  was  a  special  and 
private  meeting  for  worship,  ending  with 
the  Gloria  in  excelsis. 
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Then  the  dear  bishop  (of  New  Zealand) 
walked  across  to  me,  and  taking  my  hand  in 
both  of  his,  looking  at  me  with  that  smile  of 
love  and  deep,  deep  thought  so  seldom  seen, 
and  so  highly  prized,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  I 
feel,"  he  said,  with  a  low  and  Ixoken  voice. 
"  You  know  it ;  my  heart  is  so  full."  —  Vol.  i. 
p.  488. 

He  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  of 
February,  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias  ; 
and  from  this  time,  for  ten  and  a  half 
years,  remained  in  sole  charge  of  the 
missions  of  the  Church  in  the  islands. 
Lady  Martin  supplies  the  following  brief 
notice  of  the  service  :  — 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  knelt  in  the  quaint  rochet.  It  was 
meek,  and  holy,  and  calm,  as  though  all  con- 
flict was  over,  and  he  was  resting  in  the  divine 
strength.  It  was  altogether  a  wonderful 
scene ;  the  three  consecrating  bishops,  all 
such  noble-looking  men,  the  goodly  company 
of  clergy,  and  Hohua's  fine  intelligent  brown 
face  among  them,  and  then  the  long  line  of 
island  boys,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  native  teach- 
ers and  their  wives,  were  living  testimonies  of 
mission  work.  —  Vol.  i.  p.  492. 

He  was  now  formally  installed  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Andrew  as  head  of  the 
college  ;  and  from  this  time  he  directed 
and  conducted  the  annual  voyages  and 
all  the  missionary  operations,  though,  of 
course,  with  the  full  counsel  and  support 
of  Bishop  Selwyn,  both  as  his  primate, 
and  as  the  original  pioneer.  His  domes- 
tic life,  continually  exercised  in  the  most 
affectionate  correspondence ;  his  intel- 
lectual life,  maintained  by  eager  reading 
at  those  spare  times  which  he  contrived 
to  find  ;  his  scientific  life,  in  the  study 
and  construction  of  the  language  ;  his 
pastoral  life,  in  the  varied  functions 
of  teaching,  training,  and  public  min- 
istrations ;  and  his  life  of  external 
energy  in  organizing,  and  in  manual 
work  —  all  proceeded  in  equable  and  har- 
monious activity,  interrupted  only  by  the 
sad  crises  of  dysentery  and  fever,  when 
day  and  night  were  alike  absorbed,  and 
by  the  great  grief  of  a  murderous  attack 
on  his  party  at  §anta  Cruz  in  1864. 
During  all  this  time  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  a  thought  for  himself,  but  only 
for  his  people,  and  for  his  office  with  a 
view  to  his  people.  One  force  he  large- 
ly employed  to  draw  and  win  men,  and 
bind  them  to  himself  —  the  force  of 
love  :  — 

It  was  in  those  private  classes  that  he  exer- 
cised such  wonderful  influence ;  his  musical 
voice,  his  holy  face,  his  gentle  manner,  all 
helping  doubtless  to  impress  and  draw  even 
the  dullest.  —  VoL  i.  p.  398. 


Putting  down 
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his  natural  fastidious- 
ness, not  avoiding  the  very  humblest  of 
duties,  he  gave  dignity  to  those  duties, 
instead  of  disparaging  his  office  in  his 
own  person  *by  performing  them  ;  and 
his  authority  over  white  and  black  alike, 
which  was  never  compromised,  main- 
tained itself  by  a  irentle  tact,  even  as  the 
most  complete  control  over  spirited 
horses  is  achieved  by  the  most  delicate 
hand.  But  now  we  will  try  to  let  him 
speak  a  little  for  himself. 

Some  idea  of  his  many-sidedness  may- 
be conveyed  by  the  following  passage  :  — 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  not 
knowing   something   about   the   treatment  of 

simple  surgical  cases.     If  when  with  W I 

had  studied  the  practical  —  bled,  drawn  teeth, 
mixed  medicines,  rolled  legs  perpetually,  it 
would  have  been  worth  something.  Surely  I 
might  have  foreseen  all  this  !  I  really  don't 
know  how  to  find  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
for  learning.  How  true  it  is  that  men  require 
to  be  trained  for  their  particular  work  !  I  am 
now  just  in  a  position  to  know  what  to  learn, 
were  I  once  more  in  England.  Spend  one  day 
with  old  Fry  (mason),  another  with  John  Yenn 
(carpenter),  and  two  every  week  at  the  Exeter 
Hospital,  and  not  look  on  and  see  others 
work  —  there's  the  mischief,  do  it  oneself. 
Make  a  chair,  a  table,  a  box,  fit  everything, 
help  in  every  part  of  making  and  furnishing  a 
house,  that  is,  a  cottage.  Do  enough  of  every 
part  to  be  able  to  do  the  whole.  IJegin  by 
felling  a  tree,  saw  it  into  planks,  mix  the  lime, 
see  the  right  proportion  of  sand,  &c.,  know 
how  to  choose  a  good  lot  of  timber,  fit  handles 
for  tools,  &c. 

Many  trades  need  not  be  attempted,  but 
every  missionary  ought  to  be  a  carpenter,  a 
mason,  something  of  a  butcher,  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  cook.  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  378-9. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  and  sister  he 
describes  the  dysentery  at  the  New  Zea- 
land College  in  1863  :  — 

Hospital,  St.  Andrew's: 
Saturday  night,  9  p.m.,  March  22,  1863. 

My  dearest  Brother  and  Sister, —  I 
write  from  the  dining-hall  (now  our  hospital), 
with  eleven  Melanesians  lying  round  in  ex- 
tremity of  peril.  I  buried  two  to-day  in  one 
grave,  and  I  baptized  another  now  dying  by 
my  side. 

God  has  been  pleased  in  His  wisdom  and 
mercy  to  send  upon  us  a  terrible  visitation,  a 
most  virulent  form  of  dysentery.  Since  this 
day  fortnight  I  have  scarce  slept  night  or  day, 
but  by  snatching  an  hour  here  and  there ; 
others  are  working  quite  as  hard,  and  all  the 
good  points  of  our  Melanesian  staff  are 
brought  out,  as  you  may  suppose. 

The  best  medical  men  cannot  suggest  any 
remedy.  All  remedies  have  been  tried  and 
failed.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  treatment 
has  been  tried  in  vain. 
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There  are  in  the  hall  (the  hospital  now)  at 
this  moment  eleven  —  eleven  more  in  the  little 
quadrangle,  better,  but  in  as  anxious  a  state  as 
can  be  ;  and  two  more  not  at  all  well. 

I  have  sent  all  the  rest  on  board  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  contagion.  How  we  go  on  1 
scarce  know.  .  .  .  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
is  here,  giving  great  help  ;  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  sickness,  and  a  capital  nurse. 

I  have  felt  all  along  that  it  would  be  good 
for  us  to  be  in  trouble ;  we  could  not  always 
sail  with  a  fair  wind,  I  have  often  said  so, 
and  God  has  sent  the  trial  in  the  most  merci- 
ful way.  What  is  this  to  the  falling  away  of 
our  baptized  scholars  ! 

But  it  is  a  pitiful  sight !  How  wonderfully 
they  bear  the  agony  of  it  !     No  groaning. 

When  I  buried  those  two  children  to-day, 
my  heart  was  full,  I  durst  not  think,  but  could 
only  pray  and  believe  and  trust  in  Him.  God 
bless  you.  Your  loving  brother, 

J.  C.  P. 

O  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment !  — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  42-3. 

His  day  in  Mota  was  thus  parti- 
tioned :  — 

At  daylight  I  turn  off  my  table  and  dress, 
not  elaborately, -r-2i^diXint\  shirt,  old  trousers, 
and  shoes ;  then  a  yam  or  two  is  roasted  on 
the  embers,  and  the  coffee  made,  and  (fancy 
the  luxury  here  in  Mota !)  delicious  goat's 
milk  with  it.  Then  the  morning  passes  in 
reading,  writing,  and  somewhat  desultory 
talking  with  people,  but  you  can't  expect 
punctuality  and  great  attention.  Then  at  one, 
a  bit  of  biscuit  and  cheese  (as  long  as  the 
latter  lasts).  Mr.  Palmer  made  some  bread 
yesterday.  Then  generally  a  walk  to  meet 
people  at  different  villages,  and  talk  to  them, 
trying  to  get  them  to  ask  me  questions,  and  I 
try  to  question  them.  Then  at  6  P.M.,  a  tea- 
ation,  viz.,  yam  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  a 
crab  or  two,  or  a  bit  of  bacon,  or  some  good 
thing  or  other.  But  I  forgot  !  This  morning 
we  ate  a  bit  cf  our  first  full-grown  and  fully 
ripe  Mota  pine-apple  (I  brought  some  two 
years  ago),  as  large  and  fine  as  any  specimens 
I  remember  in  hot-houses.  If  you  mention 
all  these  luxuries,  we  shall  have  no  more  sub- 
scriptions, but  you  may  add  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  other  pine-apple,  though  our  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  &c.,  are  coming 
on.  .  .  . 

Then  after  tea  —  a  large  party  always  wit- 
nessing that  ceremony  —  there  is  an  hour  or 
so  spent  in  speaking  again  to  the  people,  and 
then  I  read  a  little  with  Wadrokala  and  Carry. 
Then  Mr.  Palmer  and  I  read  a  chapter  of 
Vaughan  on  the  Revelation,  then  prayers,  and 
so  to  bed.  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  142-3. 

His  day  in  New  Zealand  is  described 
in  a  letter  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in- 
tended to  excuse  him  for  not  making 
more  rapid  progress  in  his  philological 
labours  :  — 
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I  get  in  the  full  summer  months  an  hour  for 
reading  by  being  dressed  at  5-30  A.M.  At  5*30 
I  see  the  lads  washing,  &c.,  7  A.M.  breakfast 
all  together  in  hall,  7-30  chapel,  8-9-30  school, 
9*30-1 2*30  industrial  work.  During  this  time 
I  have  generally  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Pritt 
about  business  matters,  and  proof-sheets  are 
brought  me,  yet  I  get  a  little  time  for  pre- 
paring lessons.  I2'45  short  service  in  chapel, 
I  dinner,  2-3  Greek  Testament  with  English 
young  men,  3-4  classics  with  ditto,  5  tea,  6'30 
evening  chapel,  7-8*30  evening  school  with 
divers  classes  in  rotation,  or  with  candidates 
for  baptism  or  confirmation,  8*30-9  special 
instruction  to  more  *  advanced  scholars,  only 
a  few,  9-10  school  with  two  other  English  lay 
assistants.  Add  to  all  this,  visitors  interrupt- 
ing me  from  4-5,  correspondence,  accounts, 
trustee  business,  sermons,  nursing  sick  boys, 
and  all  the  many  daily  unexpected  little 
troubles  that  must  be  smoothed  down,  and 
questions  enquired  into,  and  boys'  conduct 
investigated,  and  what  becomes  of  linguistics  ? 
So  much  for  my  excuse  for  my  small  progress 
in  languages!  Don't  think  all  this  egotisti- 
cal; it  is. necessary  to  make  you  understand 
my  position.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

It  is  the  same  tenor  of  life  in  Norfolk 
Island  :  — 

I  am  just  finishing  a  translation  of  St.  John, 
and  have  written  many  Psalms,  &c.,  besides 
some  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours'  teaching 
daily ;  not  much,  yet  more  than  I  did  at  Kohi- 
marama,  where  I  had  a  good  deal  of  English 
Sunday  work,  and  many  interruptions.  Here 
I  can  write  from  6  A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  and  have 
really  no  distractions  to  speak  of.  Chapel  at 
7  A.M.,  breakfast  (all  together,  of  course)  7*30, 
school  8-9*30,  work  9*30-1,  dinner  over  in 
twenty  minutes  or  so  (not  very  elaborate), 
school  2-3,  tea  6,  school  7-8,  chapel  8,  when  I 
catechize,  and  to  my  delight,  at  last,  the 
Melanesians  freely,  as  a  regular  thing,  ask  me 
all  kinds  of  questions.  I  leave  them  about  9, 
but  my  room  opens  into  the  chapel,  and  they 
sit  there,  many  of  them,  till  10  talking  over 
points  ;  sometimes  come  in  to  me,  &c.,  and  so 
the  day  ends.  Codrington  and  I  don't  pledge 
ourselves  to  out-door  work  from  9*30-1  ;  and 
I  have  lessons  to  prepare  for  candidates  for 
Baptism,  Holy  Communion  and  Orders  (three 
Englishmen).  You  would  like  to  be  with  us 
for  a  day  ;  and  I  think  you  would  be  touched 
by  the  reverence  of  youn^  men  and  lads  and 
boys  in  chapel,  of  whom  1  could  tell  strange 
stories  indeed,  and  by  hearing  the  Venite 
chanted  to  "Jacob"  in  a  strange  tongue,  and 
other  music.  There  are  times  when  my  heart 
feels  very  full.  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  287-8. 

The  incessant  labours  and  occasional 
dangers  of  his  life  were  relieved  by  his 
vivid  interest  in  the  work,  and  by  his 
giving  and  taking  the  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic affection,  and  by  his  enjoyment  of 
a  climate  which  was  to  him  highly  gonial. 
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But  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  his    afloat,   and  he  burst   iijto  an  expression  of 
life  in  its  passive  part  was,  without  doubt,   wonder,   how  any  one  could  go   to    eea  for 


this,  that  even  when  grief  was  absent,  and 
cuire  was  at  its  highest,  it  was  a  daily  en- 
during of  hardness.  Quite  casually  he 
mentions  his  expenses  for  six  months  at 
about  20/.  (ii.  333).  But  it  is  just  this 
feature  of  hardness,  that  he  is  ever  en- 
deavouring to  throw  into  the  shade.  We 
have  seen  the  use  he  makes  of  the  soli- 
tary pine-apple  in  Mota.  From  Norfolk 
Island  he  describes  and  dwells  upon  the 
comforts  of  his  room  ;  a  print,  a  photo- 
graph, books,  and  flowers,  though  no 
carpet,  or  curtains,  which  "  only  hold 
dust  and  make  the  room   fusty  "  (ii.  397).  i  him  during  his  episcopate,  and  it  found 


pleasure.  I  asked  him  what  he  disliked  in 
particular,  and  he  answered,  everything.  That 
he  always  felt  dizzy,  headaching,  and  unable 
to  read  with  comfort;  the  food  was  greasy, 
and  there  was  a  general  sense  of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort. —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  447-8. 

This  habitual  reserve  about  himself 
was  based  upon  his  profound  humility, 
the  proof  of  which  bristles,  or  to  speak 
more  appropriately  softly  plays,  upon 
every  page  of  the  volumes. 

The  spirit  of  fun,  wdiich  had  had  free 
play  in  his  boyhood,  did    not  depart  from 


Such  are  missionary  comforts  ;  where 
the  hardships  are,  I  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered." The  "  perfect  cup  of  coffee,"  or 
"a  four-pound  tin  of  Bloxam's  preserved 
meat  from  Queensland,"  half  of  which 
had  lasted  him  for  twelve  days,  and  which 
served  to  season  his  "  yam  deliciously 
cooked  "(ii.  258),  is  ever  carefully  recorded 


most  fit  openings  in  the  innocent  festiv- 
ities (ii.  328)  with  which,  after  the  reli- 
gious oflice,  he  celebrated  those  mar- 
riages between  his  Melanesian  converts, 
which  were  among  the  social  first-fruits 
of  his  work.  Nothing  conveys  a  higher 
idea  of  his  moral  force,  than  the  way  in 
which   he  brought  these  people  to  a  life 


against  himself,  and  to  satisfy  his  loving  |  of  strictness  in  the  point,  in  which  the 
correspondents.  But  never  except  once,  i  customs  and  tradition  of  the  islands 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  did  his  I  were  most  relaxed.  Once  we  hear  of  a 
mode  of  living,  in  bed  or  board  or  cloth- 1  lapse  from  purity,  in  which  he  commuted 
ing,  rise  even  to  the  modest  standard  of  j  the  wrath,  that  a  harsher  man  would  have 
clerical  life  at  home;  then,  indeed,  he  j  felt,  into  a  sympathetic  pain.  Retreated 
found  himself  amid  the  comforts  and  1  the  case,  however,  according  to  the  rules 
even  luxuries  of  a  European  gentleman,  of  a  sound  and  considerate  church  dis- 
The  occasion  was  a  voyage  to  Australia,  cipline.  The  following  detail  will  give 
for  an  active  and  laborious  circuit  there    an  idea  of  his  tenderness  of  hand  :  — 


WMth  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
and  obtaining  aid.  He  records  his  con- 
dition on  board  the  steamer  from  New 
Zealand  to  Sydney  on  February  6,  1864, 
with  a  childlike  wonder  and  fresh- 
ness :  — 


His  own  words  (not  suggested  by  me)  were, 
"  I  tempted  God  often,  and  He  let  me  fall :  I 
don't  mean  He  was  the  cause  of  it,  it  is,  of 
course,  only  my  fault ;  but  I  think  I  see  that  I 
might  have  gone  on  getting  more  and  more 
careless,  and  wandering  further  and  further 
from  Him  unless  I  had  been  startled  and 
frightened,"  And  then  he  burst  out,  "  Oh  ! 
don't  send  me  away  forever.  I  know  I  have 
made  the  young  ones  stvmible,  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  our  settlement  here.  I  know 
I  must  not  be  with  you  all  in  chapel  and 
school  and  hall.  I  know  I  can't  teach  any 
more,  I  know  that,  and  I  am  miserable,  mis- 
erable. But  don't  tell  me  I  must  go  away 
forever.     I  can't  bear  it  !  " 

I  did  manage  to  answer  almost  coldly,  for  I 
felt  that  if  I  once  let  loose  my  longing  desire 
to  let  him  see  my  real  feeling,  I  could  not 
restrain  myself  at  all.     "  Who  wishes  to  send 

you  away,  U ?     It  is  not  me  whom  you 

have  displeased  and  injured." 

"  I  know.     It  is  terrible  !     But  I  think  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.     Oh  !  I  do  long  to  go  back  ! 
Generally,  "he  shrank  into  himself,  and  be-    Oh  !  do  tell  me  that  He  loves  me  still. 


Fancy  me  on, board  a  screw  steamer,  252 
feet  long,  with  the  best  double  cabin  on  board 
for  my  own  single  use,  the  manager  of  the 
company  being  anxious  to  show  me  every 
attention,  eating  away  at  all  sorts  of  made 
dishes,  puddings,  &c.,  and  lounging  about  just 
as  I  please  on  soft  red  velvet  sofas  and 
cushions.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

And  his  biographer  thankfully  mentions 
the  benefit  he  derived  from  this  one  in- 
voluntary backsliding  into  comfort  and 
fairly  good  living  ;  such,  at  least,  as  they 
could  be  to  one  who,  with  all  his  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  sea-life,  never  loved  the 
sea:  — 


came  reserved  at  once  if  pressed  to  tell  of  his 
own  doings.  He  spoke  one  evening  quite 
openly  about  his  dislike   to   ship-life.       We 


Poor  dear  fellow  !  I  thought  I  must  leave 
him  to  bear  his  burthen  for  a  time.  We 
prayed  together,  and  I  left  him,  or  rather  sent 


were  laughing  at  some  remembrance  of  the  j  him  away  from  uiy  room,  but  he  could  neither 
Bishop  of  Lichfield's  satisfaction  when  once   eat  nor  sleep. 

/ 
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The  next  day  his  whole  manner,  look,  every- 
thing made  one  sure  (humanly  speaking)  that 
he  was  indeed  truly  penitent ;  and  then  when 
I  began  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  of  God's 
tender  love  and  compassion,  and  told  him  how 
to  think  of  the  .Lord's  gentle  pity  when  he 
appeared  first  to  the  Magdalene  and  Peter, 
and  when  I  took  his  hand  in  the  old  loving 
way,  poor  fellow,  he  broke  down  more  than 
ever,  and  cried  like  a  child.  —  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
347-8. 

By  degrees  restoration  to  full   Christian 
standing  was  granted. 

Considerate  in  such  matters,  we  might 
be  sure  he  was  not  less  considerate  in  re- 
gard to  the  sometimes  difficult  questions 
arising  in  heathen  lands  out  of  the  divi- 
sions of  sect.  He  set  up,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  rival  missions.  He  correspond- 
ed with  a  Wesleyan  missionary  on  a  sub- 
ject of  common  interest  to  both.  He  de- 
clined applications  for  pastoral  care  from 
the  people  of  Lifu,  where  the  agency  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  had  ex- 
isted, but  had  for  some  time  been  sus- 
j^ended,  on  learning  that  two  mission- 
aries were  on  the  wa}'  from  Sydney  (i. 
419-20).  In  that  same  island  he  had  (in 
1858)  attended  the  service  conducted 
by  a  native  teacher  acting  under  the  so- 
ciety, and  only  officiated  himself  when 
he  had  found,  from  good  authority,  that 
there  would  be  no  objection.  His  cos- 
tume on  this  occasion  was  no  other  than 
a  black  coat  and  white  tie,  and  he  pur- 
sued the  manner  of  service  common 
among  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters, 
though  employing  freely  the  language  of 
the  prayer-book  in  his  extemporary 
prayer  (i.  363-6).  "  I  felt,"  he  says^ 
"quite  at  my  ease  while  preaching,  and 
John  told  me  it  was  all  very  clear  ;  but  the 
prayers  — oh  !  I  did  long  for  one  of  our 
Common-Prayer  books." 

His  early  promise  as  a  speaker  would 
seem  to  have  been  amply  fulfilled  in  his 
preaching  and  speaking  faculty.  But 
without  doubt  what  preponderated  in  his 
sermons  and  addresses  was  the  intensity 
of  their  ethical  character.  Listen  to  the 
description  of  Lady  Martin.  At  the  crit- 
ical period  when  he  was  about  finally  to 
part  from  Bishop  Selwyn  in  1868,  he  said 
the  prayers  in  the  private  chapel. 

After  these  were  ended  (Lady  Martin  says), 
he  spoke  a  few  words  to  us.  He  spoke  of 
our  Lord  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
after  His  resurrection  ;  and  he  carried  us,  and 
I  think  himself  too,  out  of  the  heaviness  of 
sorrow  into  a  region  of  peace  and  joy,  where 
all  conflict  and  partings  and  sin  shall  cease 
forever.    It  was  not  only  what  he  said,  but 


the  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  expressio^ 
of  peace  on  his  own  face,  that  hushed  us  int 
a  great  calm.     One  clergyman,  who  was  presi 
ent,    told   Sir  William  Martin  that    he    hi 
never   known   anything  so   wonderful.      Th« 
words  were  like  those  of  an  inspired  man. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  338-9. 

It  is,  however,  also  plain  that  perhaps 
his  most  notable  pastoral  gifts  lay  in  the 
closeness,  clearness,  and  affectionate- 
ness,  of  his  addresses  in  personal  con- 
ference with  the  Melanesians  ;  his  rare 
faculty  of  language  enabling  him  to  com- 
bat the  difficulties  of  so  many  foreign 
tongues,  and  his  deep  reverence  preserv- 
ing him  from  the  great  risk  of  caricatur- 
ing sacred  things  by  inapt  use  of  his 
instrument.  And  observe  how  skilfully, 
with  the  one  great  idea  of  converting 
islanders  through  islanders  which  was  in 
his  mind,  he  conducts  the  instruction  of 
a  class  on  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
and  leads  his  scholars  up  to  the  act  of 
self-dedication. 

"  Did  our  Lord  tell  Saul  all  that  he  was  to 
do?" 

"  No." 

"  What  !  not  even  when  He  appeared  to  him 
in  that  wonderful  way  from  Heaven  ?  " 

"No." 

"  What  did  the  Lord  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  That  he  was  to  go  into  Damascus,  and 
there  it  would  be  told  him  what  he  was  to  do." 

"  What  means  did  the  Lord  use  to  tell  Saul 
what  he  was  to  do  ? " 

"  He  sent  a  man  to  tell  him." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"  Ananias." 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  him  ?  " 

"  No,  only  that  he  was  sent  with  a  message 
to  Saul  to  tell  him  the  Lord's  will  concerning 
him,  and  to  baptize  him." 

"  What  means  did  the  Lord  employ  to  make 
His  will  known  to  Saul  ?  " 

"  He  sent  a  disciple  to  tell  him." 

"  Did  He  tell  him  Himself  immediately?  " 

"No,  he  sent  a  man  to  tell  him." 

"  Mention  another  instance  of  God's  work- 
ing in  the  same  way,  recorded  in  the  Acts." 

"  The  case  of  Cornelius,  who  was  told  by 
the  angel  to  send  for  Peter." 

"  The  angel  then  was  not  sent  to  tell  Corne- 
lius the  way  of  salvation  ?  " 

"  No,  God  sent  Peter  to  do  that." 

•'Jesus  Christ  began  to  do  the  same  thing 
when  He  was  on  earth,  did  He  not,  even 
while  He  was  Himself  teaching  and  working 
miracles  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  He  sent  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the 
seventy  disciples." 

"But  what  is  the  greatest  instance  of  all; 
the  greatest  proof  to  us  that  God  chooses  to 
declare  His  will  through  man  to  man  ?  " 

"God  sent  His  own  Son  to  become  man." 

"  Could  He  not  have  converted  the  whole 
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world  in  a  moment  to 
by  some  other  way  ?  " 
•      ..  Yes." 

"  But  what  did  He  in  His  wisdom  choose 
to  do  ? " 

"  He  sent  His  Son  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  become  man,  and  to  walk  on  this 
earth  as  a  real  man,  and  to  teach  men,  and  to 
die  for  men." 

*'  What  does  Jesus  Christ  call  us  men  ? " 

"  His  brethren," 

"  Who  is  our  Mediator  ?  " 

"The  Afau,  Christ  Jesus." 

"  What  means  does  God  employ  to  make 
His  will  known  to  us  ?  " 

"  He  uses  men  to  teach  men." 

*'  Can  they  do  this  by  themselves  .'' " 

"No,  but  God  makes  them  able." 

"  How  have  j'ou  heard  the  gospel  ? " 

"Because  God  sent  you  to  us." 

"  And  now,  listen.  How  are  all  your  people 
still  in  ignorance  to  hear  it  ?  What  have  I 
often  told  you  about  that  ?" 

Whereupon  the  scholars  looked  shy,  and 
some  said  softly,  '*  We  must  teach  them." 

"Yes,  indeed  you  must."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
178-80. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  points  in 
this  very  eminent  life,  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  all  is  its  many-sidedness.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  office  or  function, 
however  high  or  however  humble,  to 
which  Bishop  Patteson  could  not  turn, 
and  turn  effectively,  his  mind  or  hand. 
There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  old- 
fashioned  public  school  and  college  edu- 
cation of  England,  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  heartily  and  genially  received,  for 
which,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  never  yet 
had  sufficient  credit  :  its  tendency  to 
give  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  mind  ; 
to  produce  the  readiest  and  surest  learn- 
ers of  the  various  occupations  of  life  in 
all  their  shapes.  In  the  case  of  Bishop 
Patteson,  the  difficulty  really  is  to  point 
out  not  all  the  things  he  did,  but  any 
things  which  he  was  not  able  and  wont  to 
do.  An  adept  in  early  life  at  games, 
exercises,  and  amusements,  he  turned  his 
gift  of  corporal  versatility  thus  acquired 
to  handicraft  and  labour  of  all  kinds. 
Saint  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  lived  in  a 
civilized  age  and  in  civilized  countries, 
and  never  could  have  been  put  under  the 
straining  tests  of  this  class  which  were 
constantly  applied  to  Bishop  Patteson. 
Almost  amphibious  as  between  land  and 
water,  he  became,  while  disliking  the 
physical  conditions  of  sea-life,  a  hardy 
seaman  and  an  accomplished  navigator. 
V^hen  ashore  he  was  farmer,  gardener, 
woodman,  porter,  carpenter,  tailor,  cook, 
or  anything  else  that  necessity  demanded 


and  his  large  experience  taught.  In 
higher  regions  of  exertion  he  was,  amidst 
the  severest  trials  of  epidemic  dysentery 
or  typhus,  or  in  the  crisis  of  some  danger- 
ous visit  to  an  untried  island,  physician, 
surgeon,  and  the  tendcrest  of  nurses,  all 
in  one  ;  without  ever  intermitting  his 
sleepless  activity  in  the  most  personal 
duties  of  a  pastor,  or  the  regular  mainte- 
nance of  the  more  public  offices  of  reli- 
gion, or  abating  his  readiness  to  turn  to 
that  which  was  evidently  the  most  labo- 
rious and  exacting  of  all  his  duties,  the 
duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  engaged  upon 
the  double  work  of  opening  the  under- 
standing of  his  pupils  and  of  applying  the 
mental  instrument  thus  improved  to  the 
perception,  and  reception,  of  Christian 
truth. 

Of  his  purely  intellectual  gifts,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  was  pre-emi- 
nent. He  possessed,  in  a  degree  that 
must  have  placed  at  his  command  the 
highest  distinction  had  he  remained  in 
Europe,  the  gift  of  languages,  both  in  its 
practical  and  in  its  scientiiic  sense.  In  the 
first  eighteen  months,  or  thereabouts  (ii. 
581),  as  he  reports  to  his  friend  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  he  had  become  acquainted 
in  various  degrees  with  five  of  the  Oce- 
anic languages  ;  but  in  his  closing  years, 
we  are  assured  on  the  high  authority 
of  Sir  W.  Martin,  himself  no  mean  philol- 
ogist, he  spoke  no  less  a  number  of  them 
than  twenty-three  (ii.  590).  He  had  pre- 
pared and  printed,  it  appears  (ii.  529). 
elementary  grammars  of  thirteen,  and 
general  vocabularies  of  three  ;  had  exe- 
cuted considerable  translations  from  por- 
tions of  the  Scripture,  and  had  rendered 
hymns  in  the  tongue  of  Mota,  which, 
remarks  Sir  W.  Martin,  "  are  described 
to  me  by  competent  judges  as  of  singular 
excellence "  (ii.  590).  Also  Psalms ;  of 
which  Mr.  Codrington  observes  that  they 
are  "as  lofty  in  their  diction,  and  as  har- 
monious in  their  rhythm,  in  my  judgment, 
as  anything,  almost,  I  read  in  any  lan- 
guage "  (ii.  416).  And  he  had  compre- 
hensively considered,  as  appears  from 
many  passages  in  his  letters,  the  princi- 
ples, on  which  the  numerous  tongues  of 
that  region  might  be  placed  in  mutual 
relation.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  himself 
borne  warm  testimony  to  the  great  attain- 
ments and  capacities  of  his  friend.  It 
is,  we  fear,  too  true,  that  mucl>  knowl- 
edge not  to  be  reclaimed,  and  much  hope 
for  the  progress  of  the  important  science 
of  comparative  philology,  lie  buried  with 
him  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  Pacific. 
But  "  onward  "  and  "  upward  "  were  the 
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inseparable  laws  of  his  life  ;  and  througb 
his  great  gift  of  tongues  his  mind  passed 
on  to  consider  the  general  relations  of 
thought  and  language,  the  law  of  growth 
in  power  of  expression  to  which  language 
itself  is  subject,  and  its  necessary  imper- 
fection as  the  medium  through  which 
truth  is  commonly  presented  to  the  hu- 
man understanding.  This  tendeHcy  of 
his  mind  gives  an" additional  interest  to 
the  views  which  he  took  of  current  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  of  the  controver- 
sies of  the  day  beyond  his  own  immediate 
sphere.  In  approaching  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  right  to  begin  with  an 
endeavour  to  apprehend  his  own  standing- 
point. 

Bishop  Patteson  was  eminently,  and 
entirely,  an  English  Churchman.  He 
believed  in  the  historical  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  foundation  by  the  Re- 
deemer of  a  society  of  men,  which  was  to 
endure  tliroughout  all  time,  and  was  to 
be,  and  to  be  known  as,  the  grand  depos- 
itary of  religious  truth  and  grace,  and  the 
main  instrument  for  their  communication 
to  mankind.  The  Church  is  "a  divine 
institution,  the  mystical  Body  of  the 
Lord,  on  which  all  graces  are  bestowed, 
and  through  whose  ministrations  men  are 
trained  in  holiness  and  truth  "  (ii.  387). 
Not  less  firmly  did  he  believe  that  the 
English  Reformation  was  a  reform  and 
not  a  revolution,  lying  within  the  proper 
competency  of  the  local  Church,  and 
aiming,  in  the  matters  wherein  it  depart- 
ed from  current  usage  and  opinion,  at  an 
honest  recurrence  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  and  not  yet 
disunited  Christian  Church.  In  this 
important  respect  Bishop  Patteson  pre- 
cisely corresponded  with  another  great 
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Vaughan,  Trench,  Wordsworth,    Alforc 
and  others,  as    men  from  whom  he   drei 
copious    and  varied    instruction    in    th(i 
main  subject  of  his   theological   studies! 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture.     But  furthei 
on    the  performances  of   what  is    calle( 
modern  thought   in  religion    he    looked 
with  a  wise  circumspection  and  jealousy, 
yet  also   with    a    considerate    sympathy, 
and  while   he  deplored  the    precipitancy 
and  levity  of  the  age,  he  recognized,  and 
even     could    enjoy    and    commend,    its 
earnestness.     The  following  passage    is 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  his  brother  :  — 

I  read  very  little  indeed,  except  books  on 
theology,  and  critical  books  on  the  Bible  and 
on  languages.  Of  course  I  am  following  with 
more  and  more  interest  the  theological  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  quite  see  that  much  good 
may  (D.V.)  result  from  the  spirit  of  enquiry. 
It  is  recklessly  and  irreverently  conducted  by 
many.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  great  mis- 
conceptions prevail  as  to  the  Bible  —  the  ob- 
ject, I  mean,  with  which  it  was  given,  the  true 
use  of  much  of  it,  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  circumstances  (political,  social,  &c.)  of  the 
people  to  whom  at  different  periods  of  their 
national  life  portions  of  it  were  given. 

The  proportion  and  analogy  of  the  divine 
revelation  are  often  overlooked.  A  passage 
applicable  to  the  old  state  of  rude  Jewish 
society  is  transferred  totidem  verbis,  and  in 
the  same  application^  to  the  needs  of  Christian 
men;  whereas  the  principle  is,  indeed,  the 
same,  because  God  is  ever  the  same,  and  the 
spiritual  needs  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature  the  same,  but  the  application 
of  the  principle  must  needs  vary. 

It  requires  constant  prayer  and  guidance 
from  above  to  bring  out  of  one's  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  And  it  is  most  diihcult, 
because  men  rashly  solve  the  difficulty  by  in- 
troducing the  notion  of  a  "  verifying  faculty  " 
in  each  man,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 


bishop  of    the  English    Church,  Bishop  |  competent  to  discriminate  between  what  is  of 
Wilberforcc,   whose  character    and   ser-  I  universal  and  vmat  is  of  partial  value  in  the 


vices  we  recently  endeavoured  to  portray, 
and  whose  name  never  can  grow  pale 
upon  the  page  of  our  Church  history. 

But  while  he  was  thus,  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  Anglican, 
like  his  distinguished  father  the  judge, 
and  while  he  must  rank  among  the  prime 
honours  of  the  name,  the  ductile  and 
thoughtful  character  of  his  mind  pre- 
served him  from  all  rigidity  and  narrow- 
ness. His  indulgence  in  judgment  of 
men  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  over- 
leapt  all  boundaries  of  opinion.  With 
books  and  thoughts  his  sympathies,  as 
was  right,    had  their    limits  :  but  in  his 


Bible. 

All  these  questions  have,  naturally,  an  ex- 
ceeding interest  for  me,  and  I  read  with  eager- 
ness all  such  books  as  I  can  get  hold  of  which 
bear  on  such  mafters. 

The  movement  is  not  one  which  ought  to 
be,  if  it  could  be,  suppressed.  There  is  an 
element  of  good  in  it  ;  and  on  this  the  true 
Churchman  ought  to  fatten,  thankfully  recog- 
nizing and  welcoming  it,  and  drawing  the 
true  inference.  We  can't  suppose  that  men  in 
the  nineteenth  century  will  view  the  questions 
as  they  did  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth. 
No  one  century  exactly  resembles  another.^ 
We  must  not  seek  simply  to  reproduce  what 
to  any  of  us  may  appear  to  be  a  golden  age  of 
theological  literature  and  thouGjht.     Men  must 


appreciation  of    our    living    writers    on  j  be  ^ealt  with  as  they  are.  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  147-8. 

Scripture,  we  find    him    combining   the 

names    of     Pusey,    EUicott,     Lightfoot, '     As   the    Colonial    Church,   since    the 
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movement  commenced  by  Archbishop 
Piowley  in  1840,  has  on  one  side  done  so 
much  to  exhibit  true  vitality  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  so  it  has  on  the  other  given 
occasion  to  perhaps  its  greatest  pain  and 
scandal  in  the  publications  and  proceed- 
ings of  Bishop  Colenso  ;  whose  case 
stands  in  such  a  startling  contrast  with 
that  of  his  neighbour,  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
a  too  early  victim  of  fondly  devoted 
zeal.  We  do  not  presume  to  weigh  each 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  particular  opinions  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  from  his  writ- 
ings that  he  has  unconsciously  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  destructive  spirit.  Most  un- 
happily, he  only  discovered  in  confer- 
ence with  a  Zulu  what  he  ought,  as  a 
Christian  teacher  and  a  bishop,  to  have 
known  long  before  ;  and,  fluttered  and 
surprised,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
liver to  the  world  in  all  their  crudity 
those  notions  of  a  neophyte  in  criticism 
which  a  trained  and  instructed  theologian 
would  have  been  able  to  purge,  limit,  and 
reduce,  and  then  to  find  their  proper 
place  for.  With  himself  it  is  probable 
that  the  unseemly  schism  h6  has  created 
will  pass  away.  But  to.  Bishop  Patteson 
his  works,  and  the  notoriety  they  had  at- 
tained through  his  episcopal  title  and 
office,  were  a  sore  and  standing  affliction. 
"  Sadder,  far  sadder  than  aught  else,  is 
the  case  of  Bishop  Colenso"  (ii.  22). 
This  was  in  1862.  He  frequently  recurs 
to  the  subject :  *  and  he  forms  a  very 
mean  estimate  of  Bishop  Colenso's  criti- 
cal acumen  and  fidelity.  But  even  here 
he  derives  thoughts  of  solace  from  the 
reason  of  the  case  :  — 

Of  course  it  will  do  great  harm.  At  the 
same  time  the  Church  of  the  last  century,  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  could  not  have  produced  the 
men  of  active  thought,  energy,  and  boldness, 
which  must  sometimes,  alas  !  develop  them- 
selves in  a  wrong  direction.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  better  example  of 
considerate  handling  in  .these  delicate 
matters  than  the  following  passage, 
drawn  from  him  by  the  unfortunate  vol- 
ume known  as  "  Essays  and  Reviews  :  "  — 

I  hope  that  men,  especially  bishops,  who 
don't  know  and  can't  understand  Jowett,  won't 
attempt  to  write  against  him.  A  man  must 
know  Jowett,  be  behind  the  curtain,  know 
what  he  means  by  the  phraseology  he  uses, 
lie  is  answerable,  perhaps,  for  not  being  in- 
telligible to  the  world  at  large  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  not  above  one  out  of  fifty  readers  will 
have  much  notion  of  what  he  really  means  to 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  (^9,  7S,  "7»  i7i»  192-3- 


say,  and  only  that  one  can  do  any  good  by 
entering  into  a  discussion.  I  confess  it  strikes 
me  that  grievous  as  are  many  opinions  that  I 
fear  he  undoubtedly  holds,  his  essays  are  emi- 
nently suggestive  —  the  essays  appended  to 
and  intermixed  with  his  commentaries,  and 
that  it  needs  delicate  handling  to  eliminate 
what  is  true  and  useful  from  the  error  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Anyhow  he  deals  with 
questions  openly  and  boldly,  which  men  wiser 
or  less  honest  have  ignored,*  consciously  ig- 
nored before.  And  I  pray  God  some  one  may 
be  found  to  show  wisely  and  temperately  to 
the  intellectual  portion  of  the  community  the 
true  way  to  solve  these  difficulties  and  answer 
these  questions.  Simple  denunciation,  or  the 
reassertion  of  our  own  side  of  the  question,  or 
the  assigning  our  meaning  and  ideas  to  his 
words,  will  not  do  it.  —  Vol.  i.  p.  542.* 

But  he  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  con- 
siderate :  and  that  he  was  no  slave  to 
merely  popular  modes  of  statement,  may 
be  shown  by  a  very  interesting  passage 
on  the  atonement ;  one  written,  too, 
within  that  last  period  of  his  life,  during 
which  he  seems  to  have  attained  to  a  yet 
clearer  insight  into  the  world  he  was  so 
soon  to  enter.  It  is  dated  July  31, 
1871  :  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Matthew  Arnold 
says  much  that  is  true  of  the  narrowness, 
bigotry,  and  jealous  unchristian  temper  of 
Puritanism  ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  doubts  that 
they  do  misrepresent  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  both  by  their  exclusive  devotion 
to  one  side  only  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
and  by  their  misconception  of  their  own 
favourite  portions  of  Scripture.  The  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  was  never  in  ancient  times, 
I  believe,  drawn  out  in  the  form  in  which 
Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley,  and  others  have 
lately  stated  it. 

The  fact  of  the  atonement  through  the 
death  of  Christ  was  always  clearly  stated  ;  the 
manner,  the  "w/iy,"  the  ^^Aow"  man's  re- 
demption and  reconciliation  to  God  is  thus 
brought  about,  was  not  taught,  if  at  all,  after 
the  Protestant  fashion. 

Oxenham's  "  History  of  the  Catholic  Doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement "  is  a  fairly-written 
statement  of  what  was  formerly  held  and 
taught.  Such  words  as  "substitution,"  "sat- 
isfaction," with  all  the  ideas  introduced  into 
the  subject  from  the  use  of  illustrations,^.^., 
of  criminals  acquitted,  debts  discharged,  have 
perplexed,  perhaps,  rather  than  explained, 
what  must  be  beyond  explanation. 

The  ultra-Calvinistic  view  becomes  in  the 
mind  and  language  of  the  hot-headed  ignorant 
fanatic  a  denial,  of  God's  Unity.  "  The  mer- 
ciful Son  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  angry 
Father,"  is  language  which  implies  two  wills, 
two  counsels  in  the  Divine  Mind  (compare 
with  this  John  iii.  16).  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  535-6. 

*  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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The  opinions  and  feelings  of  such  a 
man  with  reference  to  the  particular  con- 
tentions at  home,  of  which  the  din  is 
ever  in  our  ears,  cannot  but  be  full  of 
interest.  His  gentle  voice,  which  never 
sounded  in  the  tones  of  wrath  or  bitter- 
ness, cannot  but  soothe  and  soften  us 
when  whispering  from  his  grave.  Un- 
fortunately, with  the  methods  of  partial 
investigation  and  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion which  are  in  vogue,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  convict  Bishop  Patteson, 
from  isolated  passages,  either  of  Ritu- 
alism or  its  direct  reverse.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  all  vulgar  errors  is  to  mis- 
take warmth  of  heart  and  feeling,  and  that 
directness  of  impression  which  is  allied 
with  sincerity  of  character,  for  violence 
of  opinion.  All  that  Bishop  Patteson 
loved,  he  loved  fervently.  And  he  loved 
the  old  cathedral  service  (ii.  200),  He 
loved  church-ornamentation,  such  as  he 
could  practise  it. 

Our  chapel  is  beautifully  decorated.  A 
star  at  the  east  end,  over  the  word  Emmanuel, 
all  in  golden  everlasting  flame,  with  lilies  and 
oleanders  ;  in  front,  of  young  Norfolk  Island 
pines  and  evergreens.  — Vol.  ii.  p.  436  {com- 
pare pp.  200,  291,  345). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
structural  baldness  of  the  rude  edifices, 
in  which  he  had  to  officiate,  rather  ur- 
gently demanded  the  use  of  embellish- 
ment to  establish  that  severance  of  char- 
acter which  most  would  admit  to  be 
requisite  in  a  religious  edifice.  His 
aspirations,  however,  went  farther  than 
his  practice. 

Sometimes  I  have  a  vision — but  I  must 
live  twenty  years  to  see  more  than  a  vision  — 
of  a  small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  rich  inside  with  marbles  and  stained 
glass  and  carved  stalls  and  encaustic  tiles  and 
brass  screen  work.  I  have  a  feeling  that  a 
certain  use  of  really  good  ornaments  may  be 
desirable,  and  being  on  a  very  small  scale,  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  a  very  perfect 
thing  some  day.  There  is  no  notion  of  my  in- 
dulging such  a  thought.  It  may  come  some 
day,  and  most  probably  long  after  I  am  dead 
and  gone.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  spend 
money  upon  more  necessary  things  than  a 
beautiful  chapel  at  present,  when  in  fact  I 
barely  pay  my  way  at  all.  And  yet  a  really 
noble  church  is  a  wonderful  instrument  of 
education,  if  we  think  only  of  the  lower  way  of 
regarding  it.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

But  besides  his  having,  as  is  plain,  a 
very  true  and  strong  aesthetic  faculty. 
Bishop  Patteson  was  a  man  whose  in- 
tensely devotional  spirit  entitled  him,  so 
to  speak,  to"  desire  beauties  both  of  edi- 


idi 


fice  and  ritual,  which  to  common  m 
might  be  dead  forms,  but  which  for  h 
would  only  be  well-proportioned  appen 
ages  and  real  aids.  "  I  see  and  love  the 
beauty  of  the  outward  form,  when  it  is 
known  and  felt  to  be  no  more  than  the 
shrine  of  the  inward  spiritual  powers  " 
(ii.  373).  At  the  same  time  it  is  undenia- 
ble, that  of  what  is  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  Ritualism  he  distinct 
disapproved.  In  1866,  he  writes  to 
sister  as  follows  :  — 


It  is  all  wrong,  Fan.  Functions  don't  prc_ 
mote  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Church,  nor 
aid  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to 
regard  us  as  catholic.  Oh  !  how  we  need  to 
pray  for  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  understand-  \ 
ing,  and  counsel,  and  knowledge  !  And  even 
if  these  things  are  right,  why  must  men  be  so 
impatient  ?  Fifty  years  hence  it  may  be  that 
to  resist  some  such  movement  might  be  evi- 
dently "to  fight  against  God."  But  that  a 
vestment,  or  incense,  or  genuflections,  albeit 
once  in  use,  are  of  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
no  one  ventures  to  say.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  symbolism  about  the  vestments, 
I  admit,  possibly  of  some  value  to  about  one 
in  every  thousand  of  our  Church  people,  but 
not  in  such  vestments  as  men  now  are  using, 
which,  to  999  in  every  looo,  symbolize  only 
Rome.  The  next  is  mediaevalism  :  and  if  the 
Church  of  England  accepts  mediaeval  rather 
than  primitive  usage,  I,  for  one,  don't  know 
how  she  is  to  answer  the  Romanists.  — Vol.  ii. 
p.  214.*  _ 

Neither  indeed,  in  the  high  matter  9 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  did  he  completely 
accompany  the  man  for  whom,  of  all  liv- 
ing men,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  deep- 
est and  most  affectionate  reverence.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  theological 
details  of  this  lofty  subject.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  understand  and  harmonize 
the  numerous  references  to  it,  he  appears 
to  have  detected  a  decided  tendency  to 
materialism  in  the  idea  of  a  localized 
presence  (ii.  409),  and  thinks  he  finds  in 
Mr,  Keble's  "  Eucharistical  Adoration," 
a  foreign  rather  than  an  English  tone 
(ii.  472.)  He  hesitates,  even  at  the  idea 
and  phrase  of  the  "continuation"  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regrets  that  the  "  sacrifi- 
cial aspect  of  the  rile  has  for  a  length  of 
time  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of '* 
(ii.  430).  He  speaks  favourably  of  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Waterland.  But  what  is 
most  touching  to  observe  is  the  strife  in 
his  mind  between  the  desire,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  walk  in  the  tradition  of  his 
fathers,  and   maintain  a  healthy  tone  to- 

*  Compare  pp.  234,  244,  298. 
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getlier  with  the  balanced  order  of  the 
truth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  con- 
stantly recurring  reluctance  to  believe 
that  such  a  man  as  John  Keble  could  be 
wrong  (ii.  265,  299),  and  the  strong  action 
of  his  habitual  self-mistrust. 

To  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Church 
in  its  independence  of  the  State,  and  its 
dependence  on  voluntary  alms,  he  had 
thoroughly  wedded  and  fitted  himself, 
and  this  not  as  matter  of  necessity,  but 
apparently  with  full  contentment  of  heart 
and  understanding.  He  saw  in  its  actual 
play  the  machinery  of  Church  govern- 
ment, such  as  it  had  been  organized  by 
Bishop  Selvvyn  :  he  nowhere  charges  it 
with  insufficiency  or  inconvenience.  In- 
deed he  looks  with  what  may  be  described 
as  a  generous  compassion  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Church  in  England.  "  I 
can  well  see  how  we  in  New  Zealand 
should  deal  with  such  difficulties,  as  are 
presented  by  Ritualism,  e.g.  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  Church  seems  powerless  "  (ii. 
233).  He  speaks  with  as  much  severity 
as  his  kindly  nature  would  allow  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Westbury. 
"We  have  no  desire  to  send  appeals  to 
Lord  Westbury  and  Co."  "  We  accept 
the  Supremacy,  as  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
&:c.,  accept  it.  I  don't  see  in  what  other 
sense  we  can  accept  it  "  (ii.  235).  Ex- 
cesses in  the  Church  at  home  he  thinks 
are  due  to  the  want  of  a  government, 
which  in  the  Colonies  they  have.  The 
Privy  Council,  in  his  opinion,  exercises 
no  moral  influence.  But  with  diocesan 
synods,  including  lay  and  clerical  repre- 
sentatives in  equal  numbers,  he  thinks  a 
mere  fraction  would  be  found  to  vote  in 
the  sense  of  Ritualism  (ii.  245),  so  that 
free  self-government  would  heal  the  sore.* 
The  experience  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
may,  he  thinks,  be  supplying  precedents 
for  the  authorities  at  home  in  the  great 
change  that  must  come  (ii.  236). 

Thus  strong  in  faith  and  love,  happy 
in  a  balanced  mind,  and  armed  at  all 
points    against  evil,  did  this    manly   and 


*  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  is  very  little  to  our 
credit,  that  while  Parliament  and  the  country  have 
been  so  much  excited  during  the  present  year  ou  the 
subject  of  clergy  discipline,  and  we  are  told  that  this 
excitement  has  been  but  a  sample  and  foretaste  of  what  r 
is  to  follow  in  future  years,  the  Anglican  Church  in  P^ 
New  Brunswick,  under  the  excellent  Bishop  Medley, 
has  been  able  quietly  and  with  general  satisfaction  to 
adjust  a  method  for  trying  all  complaints  and  causes 
against  clergymen ;  and  has  even  added  provisions 
for  repelling  from  the  holy  communion  lay-people  of 
notoriously  evil  life.  See  the  very  interesting  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of 
Fredcricton."     Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  1873. 
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truly  English  bishop  exercise  his  mind 
continually  on  the  problems  of  the  day 
during  those  hours  which  were  not  ap- 
propriated to  some  of  the  multifarious 
duties  of  his  own  sphere  ;  and  prove 
himself  to  be  "  the  man  of  God,  thor- 
oughly furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

Even  on  common  affairs  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  gifted 
observer.  In  January,  1867,  when  noth- 
ing had  occurred  to  give  token  of  any 
great  coming  change,  he  boldly  prophe- 
sies "  Ireland,"  i.e.  the  Irish  Church, 
"  will  soon  be  disestablished  "  {ibid).  So, 
speaking  of  France.  "  The  empire 
seems  almost  systematically  to  have  com- 
pleted the  demoralization  of  the  people" 
(ii.498).  And  of  all  important  events  re- 
ported to  him  from  home,  however  mor- 
ally remote  from  his  own  sphere  of  action, 
he  never  fails  to  take  a  truly  human  and 
sympathetic  notice. 

Again,  but  shortly  after  the  agonizing 
distress  of  the  Santa  Cruz  massacre,  he 
learns  from  a  sister  that  she  is  going  to 
Germany,  and  is  at  once  touched  in  his 
domestic  sympathies.  "  So,  old  Fan,  you 
are  again  in  Germany,  at  Aix,  at  Dres- 
den. Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  be  with 
you  there  "  (ii.  113). 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  last  division 
of  the  work,  and  the  last  period  of  the 
bishop's  life.  It  is  marked,  as  regards 
himself,  by  severe  pain  and  protracted 
uneasiness,  with  depression  of  vital  force  ; 
and  it  is  lightened  up  by  previsions  of 
some  coming  crisis,  and  by  glimpses  into 
the  future  that  awaited  him  beyond  the 
grave.  It  also  presents  to  us  in  a  marked 
manner  the  real  growth  of  his  missionary 
work,  the  increasing  ripeness  of  his  coad- 
jutors, the  larger  numbers  and  greater 
vitality  of  scholars  and  of  converts.  But 
along  with  this  is  now  opened  to  us  more 
fully  another  and  a  hideous  picture,  on  the 
features  of  which  it  is  no  less  necessary 
than  it  is  painful  for  us  to  dwell. 

Scarcely  had  the  West-African  slave- 
trade  been  suppressed,  and  the  death- 
knell  of  slavery  itself  sounded  in  America, 
and  the  West  Indies  (it  having  there  novv 
no  legal  existence  except  in  Cuba},  when 
a  fresh  call  was  made  upon  the  philan- 
thropic energies  of  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  deal  with  a  like  evil  on  the  coast 
Eastern  Africa.  That  call  has  not 
been  unheeded  ;  and  both  diplomacy  and 
force  have  been  employed  with  some 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
repression.  In  tliis  instance  the  empire 
of  the  queen  has  provided  many  or  most 
of  the  guilty  carriers  ;  but  the  demand  at 
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least,  which  has  called  forth  the  supply, 
has  not  been  British. 

The  last  few  years  have  developed  a 
new  mischief,  to  which  we  are  more 
nearly  related.  The  climate  of  the  young 
colony  of  Queensland  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  coloured  labour  in  order  to 
develop  the  great  capacities  of  that  re- 
gion for  raising  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
productions.  And  the  reckless  cupidity, 
or  dashing  enterprise,  or  both,  of  our 
countrymen,  has  poured  British  settlers, 
now  some  thousands  in  number,  into  the 
Fiji  Islands  ;  not  less  than  seventy  of 
which  (out  of  a  total  number  which  has 
been  stated  at  two  hundred),  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  who  were,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  reputed  to  be  fiercely  cannibal,  but 
of  whom  a  very  large  number  have  been 
brought  within  the  pale  of  a  Christian 
profession  by  the  efforts  of  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  But  here  also,  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee,  a 
desire  for  coloured  labour  has  arisen  far 
beyond  what  the  islands  can  supply. 
And  this  circumstance  opens  to  us  the 
darkest  part  of  the  whole  prospect.  In 
Queensland,  the  Colonial  Government 
(ii.  425)  has  made  local  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  that  portion  of  the 
grievous  evils  engendered  by  the  labour 
traffic,  which  have  their  seat  within  the 
colony.  In  Fiji  we  much  fear  the  pre- 
vailing tone  is  lower,  the  settlers  of  an 
inferior  stamp:  there  is  no  Government 
which  can  be  held  really  responsible  ; 
and  what  is  worst  perhaps  of  all,  the 
nature  of  the  te'^ritory,  the  abundance  of 
secluded  sites  (ii.  445),  and  of  waters  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  of  access  to  queen's 
ships,  will  probably  offer  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  stringent 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission 
of  imported  labour.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  single  island  of  Mau- 
ritius, the  introduction  of  slaves  was 
practised  for  years  and  years  after  the 
legal  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  as  was 
virtually  admitted  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mauritian  planters  at  a 
later  date,  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 

To  make  provision  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  purposes  of  philan- 
thropy, in  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  has  been 
seriously  proposed  •  by  Mr.  Macarthur, 
M.P.,  a  fervid  Wesleyan,  that  the  British 
people  shall,  from  the  other  extremity  of 
the  globe,  undertake  their  government 
and  police  ;  and  the  Administration  are 
engaged,  with  no  light  responsibility,  in 
considering  whether  there  are  conditions 
on  which  this  can  be  done.     In  the  time 
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of  the  late  ministry,  the  Ansfrilian  colo- 
nies recommended  the  measure,  but  when 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  rather  a 
duty  for  them,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  undertake,  that  they  had  greatly  su- 
perior facilities  for  its  performance,  and 
that  the  full  countenance  and  moral  sup- 
port of  the  Home  Government  would  be 
afforded  them,  the  suggestion  was  rather 
warmly  repudiated  ;  so  the  political  prob- 
lem remains,  awaiting  its  solution. 

And  a  very  arduous  problem  it  is.  But 
its  difficulties  are  light  as  air,  compared 
with  those  which  this  mischievous  traffic 
is,  we  fear,  certain  to  create  beyond  the 
borders  both  of  Oueensl.md  and  of  the 
Fiji  Islands.  From  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  the  case  is  not  merely  serious 
but,  possibly  or  even  probably,  hopeless. 
And  its  constantly  disturbing  features 
clouded  the  last  years  of  Bishop  Patte- 
son,  and  extinguished  the  bright  light  of 
his  presence  among  the  Melanesiarj 
Islands. 

Should  the  islands  become  part  of  the 
British  empire,  settlers  will  multiply, 
new  capital  will  be  invested,  and  more 
labourers  will  be  required.  The  labour 
traffic  will  be  extended  ;  the  police  of 
those  seas  will  also  be  enlarged,  at  great 
cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but  it 
will  be  for  the  regulation,  not  the  extinc- 
tion, of  the  enlarged  traffic,  and  of  that 
enlargement  no  improved  police  can  pos- 
sibly neutralize  the  mischief. 

From  the  tragical  connection  of  this 
subject  with  Bishop  Patteson,  it  comes 
about  that  the  concluding  portion  of  Miss 
Yonge's  work  is  largely  occupied  with 
the  painful  topic,  and  it  is  also  the  sub- 
ject of  two  able  papers  in  the  appendix 
by  the  bishop's  valued  friend  and  able 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Codrington.  We  proceed 
to  collect  from  the  work  before  us  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  case. 

A  traffic  of  this  kind  does  not  begin  in 
an  abstract  love  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
but  in  designs  of  gain,  prosecuted  under 
circumstances  which  present  incessant 
and  strong  temptation,  with  feeble  and 
rare  restraint.  Thus,  full  of  lubricity 
at  the  best,  it  is  certain  to  deviate  and 
degenerate  into  the  most  fearful  mis- 
chiefs ;  and  the  very  efforts  of  police 
made  for  its  regulation,  and  requiring 
rough  and  summary  methods,  often  tend 
at  once  to  drive  the  trade  into  the  worst 
and  most  reckless  hands.  The  bishop, 
whose  practical  turn  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  elevation  of  his  ideas  on  every  sub- 
ject, proposed  that  only  licensed  vessels, 
with  proper  agents  on  board,  should  be 
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allowed  to  convey  labourers  at  all,  and 
that  every  vessel  not  so  licensed  and 
provided  should  at  once  be  confiscated 
(ii.  439,  et  alibi).  Why  no  such  meas- 
ure has  been  adopted  we  are  unable  to 
say. 

As  the  matter  stands,  we  are  first  en- 
countered by  the  fact  that  the  Melanc- 
sian  islander  does  not  live  in  an  organ- 
ized political  society,  but  in  what  is 
termed  the  savage  life.  He  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  natural  protection  which 
anything  like  a  government  would  afford 
him  in  making  an  agreement  which  is  to 
narrow  his  liberty,  and  pledge  his  labour. 
Then  it  is  admitted  that  no  labourer 
should  go  except  under  contract ;  but 
can  the  term  contract  be  other  than  an 
impenetrable  mystery  to  such  a  man,  in- 
vited to  leave  his  country  and  enter  into 
what  is  for  him  an  unknown  existence  in 
an  unknown  land,  and  to  bind  himself 
during  a  term  of  years,  when  his  thoughts 
have  scarcely  gone  beyond  the  passing 
day.-^  There  are  no  interpreters,  that  is, 
no  persons  comprehending  the  two  lan- 
guages, from  which  and  into  which  they 
interpret.  No  European  who  has  studied 
the  languages  of  the  islands  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  (ii.  443).  The  native 
interpreters  are  "invariably  untrust- 
worthy," "ready  with  any  lying  story  to 
induce  natives  to  leave  their  homes." 
The  vast  majority  know  neither  where 
they  are  going,  nor  among  whom,  nor  for 
what  (ii.  438).  The  very  best  that  can 
happen  is  that  they  should  go  willingly, 
and  return  p.t  the  end  of  their  term.  But 
what  then  ?  What  experience  have  they 
had  in  the  interval .?  Hear  Mr.  Codring- 
ton  (ii.  596)  :  — 

These  Melanesian  labourers  have  in  very 
many  cases  been  taken  away  from  direct  mis- 
sionary teaching ;  are  still  heathen,  because 
carried  into  a  Christian  land !  Very  many 
others  would  now  be  approached  by  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  ready  to  spread  among  their 
former  homes,  but  does  not  reach  them,  be- 
cause they  are  living  among  a  Christian 
people. 

And  we  see  the  consequences,  de- 
scribed by  the  bishop  :  — 

Any  of  these  natives  that  maybe  taken  back 
to  his  island  will  be  sure  to  do  harm.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  South  Sea  islander 
acquires  all  the  low  vulgar  vices  of  the  worst 
class  of  white  men,  and  becomes  of  course 
demoralized,  and  the  source  of  demoralization 
to  his  people.  Any  respectable  traveller 
among  ignorant  or  wild  races  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  501. 
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Probably  no  great  number  will  thus  re- 
turn ;  even  a  few,  however,  will  be  so 
many  centres  of  mischief.  What,  then, 
is  the  other  alternative  1  The  depopula- 
tion of  the  islands.  In  this  instance,  very 
large  drafts  are  made,  from  a  very  large 
field  of  demand,  upon  an  extremely  nar- 
row field  of  supply.  Mr.  Codrington 
points  out  (ii.  600)  that  the  population  is 
(there  appear  to  be  some  rare  exceptions) 
already  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
able-bodied,  follows  the  contraction  of 
the  area,  and  then,  through  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  the  death  of  the 
aged,  the  weak  and  the  children.  "  From 
this  cause,  as  your  Excellency  has  been 
informed,  large  tracts  in  Melanesia  have 
already  returned  to  the  primitive  wilder- 
ness." 

All  this  is  apart  from  the  outrages  and 
abuses  by  which  this  traffic  and  the 
names  of  England  and  of  Christendom 
have  been  and  are  disgraced.  Where 
the  limited  number  of  those  really  will- 
ing to  go  is  exhausted,  others  must  be 
had.  When,  in  some  of  the  islands,  the 
people  gradually  come  to  an  inkling  of 
what  they  are  about,  and  begin  to  raise 
their  terms,  the  ship-masters  go  "  further 
north  "  (ii.  599).  Now  comes  the  turn  of 
fraud  and  force.  The  natives  are  in- 
veigled on  board  to  look  at  axes  or  to- 
bacco ;  the  hatches,  are  then  fastened 
down  upon  them  :  or  they  are  told,  with 
an  incredible  baseness,  by  these  wretches 
and  pests  of  their  kind,  in  quest  of  their 
loathsome  gains,  that  the  bishop,  unable 
to  come  himself,  has  sent  them  to  bring 
natives  to  him. 

His  ship  had  been  wrecked,  he  had  broken 
his  leg,  he  had  gone  to  England,  and  sent 
them  to  fetch  natives  to  him.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  in  every  case,  they 
took  people  away  under  false  pretences,  as- 
serting that  the  bishop  is  ill  and  can't  come, 
he  has  sent  us  to  bring  you  to  him.  — Vol.  li. 
p.  380. 

Sometimes  even  a  figure  was  placed  on 
dec!:,  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  according  to  the  sailor's  notion  of  a 
missionary,  to  induce  the  natives  to  come  on 
deck ;  and  then  they  were  clapped  under 
hatches  and  carried  off.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

The  next  step  to  this  base  decoying 
was  violence  outright  and  ab  mitio  :. — 

But  decoying  without  violence  began  to  fail ; 
the  natives  were  becoming  too  cautious,  so  the 
canoes  were  upset,  and  the  men  picked  up 
while  struggling  in  the  water.  If  they  tried 
to  resist,  they  were  shot  at,  and  all  endeavours 
at  a  rescue  were  m?t  with  the  use  of  firearms. 
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They  were  thus  swept  off  in  such  numbers,  !  And  the  conclusion  drawn 
that  small    islands  lost  almost  all  their  able-  |      -r,   .  ^   ^       ^       a    ^  r 

bodied  inhabitants,   and  were   in    danger    of !      ^ut  we  m.is      ry  to  effect   more  fre 
famine  for  want   of  their  workers.     Also,  the    landmgs.  -  Vol.  1.  p.  524 
Fiji  planters,  thinking  to  make  the  men  hap- 
pier by  bringing  their  wives,  desired  that  this 

mi'^ht  be  done,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  .  .        ,         - 

out  the  married  couples,  nor   did  the   crews    Peaces  that  as  yet  I  am  able  to  visit,  where  I 

realize  the  fact  of  any  danger  being  run. 
Yet  it  may  happen  that  some  poor  fellow, 
pmsue'd  to"s''ave  the  wivesrand  were  shot  down,  ;  who   has  a  good  cause  to  think  ill   of  white 


Again,  about  the  same  time  :  — 
Humanly  speaking,   there    are    not    many 


trouble   themselves  to   do  so,  but    took   any 
woman  they  could  lay  hands  on.      Husbands  j 


and  a  deadly  spirit  of  hatred  and  terror  against 
all   that  was  white  was  aroused.  —  Vol.  ii.  p. 

427. 

A  ship  of  this  description  is  known 
among  the  islanders  as  a  "snatch- 
snatch,"  or  "thief-ship"  (ii.  517)-  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  tortoise-shell  trade 
appears  to  be  blackened  with  a  yet 
deeper  guilt,  as  it  is  believed  (ii.  427) 
that  some  of  the  traders  carry  their  cus- 
tomers in  pursuit  of  enemies,  whose 
skulls  are  a  common  trophy  in  the  more 
savage  islands. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  a  state 
of  things  the  service  of  the  missionary 
bishop  should  be  a  service  of  danger; 
but  what  we  much  fear  is  that,  in  the 
final  issue,  gain  will  be  too  much  both 
for  humanity  and  for  the  British  navy, 
and  that,  under  its  fearful  power  to  de- 
populate and  demoralize,  the  race  itself 
will  pass  away,  and  the  tradition  of 
Bishop  Patteson  will  soon  belong  to  a 
past  having  no  link  with  the  present. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  mournful 
speculation,  let  us  trace  the  actual  effects 
as  they  appear  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Williams  at  Erro- 
mango  was,  according  to  the  account  in 
this  work  (i.  328),  due  to  his  having  una- 
wares interfered  with  a  solemnity  which 
the  natives  were  celebrating  upon  the 
beach.  But  it  appears  that,  from  the 
first,  Bishop  Selwyn,  a  spirit  no  less 
heroic  than  his  successor  whom  he  chose 
and  trained,  found  it  necessary,  in  and 
before  going  ashore,  to  watch  the  signs  of 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  natives  as  he 
passed  in  circuit  from  island  to  island. 
The  regular  practice  of  both  seems  to 
have  been,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  land, 
or  rather,  in  most  cases,  to  take  the 
water  for  the  shore  alone.  As  early  as 
in  1861,  we  have  this  record  :  — 

As  we  left  the  little  pool  where  I  had 
jumped  ashore,  leaving,  for  prudence  sake,  the 
rest  behind  me  in  the  boat,  one  man  raised  his 
bow  and  drew  it,  then  unbent  it,  then  bent  it 
again  ;  but  apparently  others  were  dissuading 
him  from  letting  fly  the  arrow.  The  boat  was 
not  ten  yards  off ;  I  don't  know  why  he  did  so. 


men,    or    some    mischievous    badly-disposec 

man,  maj/  let  fly  a  random  arrow  or  a  spegj 

some  day.  ^ 

If  so,  you  will  not  so  very  much  wonder, 
nor  be  so  very  greatly  grieved.  Every  clergy- 
man runs  at  least  as  great  a  risk  among  the 
small-pox  and  fevers  of  town  parishes.  Think 
of  Uncle  James  in  the  cholera  at  Thorverton. 
—  Vol.  i.  p.  526.  'M 

It  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  hi? 
chivalrous  and  unselfish  character  thus 
to  minimize  the  perils  of  his  own  sphere, 
to  put  in  the  foreground  the  palliation  of 
any  act  of  violence,  and  to  magnify,  for 
the  sake  of  self-depreciation,  the  risks 
which  the  faithful  pastor  sometimes  en- 
counters at  home.  Nothing  else  could 
account  for  a  comparison  so  ill  fitted  to 
the  facts.  Out  of  the  eight  or  nine  men 
other  tlian  Melanesians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his 
itinerant  apostolate,  two,  Young  and 
Nobbs,  fell  victims  (and  the  bisliop  had 
the  narrowest  possible  escape)  in  1864  on 
the  fatal  island  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  the 
bishop  himself,  with  Joseph  Atkin,  in 
1871,  raised  the  number  to  four.  But  in 
truth,  excellent  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  his  powers  of  business  and  organization 
for  any  ordinary  purpose,  he  was  in  his 
island  work  driven  on  by  an  intensity  of 
love  to  his  Saviour,  and  to  those  for 
whom  his  Saviour  died,  such  as  left  him 
little  power  to  take  into  his  reckoning 
anything  that  stood  outside  the  one  ab- 
sorbing issue.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
large  number  of  natives  were  assembled, 
and  the  bishop,  as  usual,  went  ashore 
alone  and  conversed  with  them,  Mr. 
Tilly,  R.N.,  who  had  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel (and  who  has  given  us  an  account  of 
the  bishop,  which  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest),  watched  his  countenance  care- 
fully in  the  boat,  and  saw  it  charged  only 
with  an  intense  expression  of  yearning 
love. 

After  a  while  we  took  him  into  the  boat 
again,  and  lay  off  the  beach  a  few  yards  to  be 
clear  of  the  throng,  and  be  able. to  get  at  the 
things  he  wanted  to  give  them,  they  coming 
about  the  boat  in  canoes  ;  and  this  is  the  fact 
I  wished  to   notice,  viz.,   the  look  on  his  face 
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while  the  intercourse  with  them  lasted.     I  was  |      He   mended   very   slowly  ;  but  he  de- 


so  struck  with  it,  quite  involuntarily,  for  I  had 
no  idea  of  watching  for  anything  of  the  sort  ; 
but  it  was  one  of  such  extreme  gentleness  and 
of  yearning  towards  them.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  accompany  this 
devoted  man  through  the  stages  of  the 
closing  period. 

While  he  had  been  ever  trying  to  make 
little  of  his  labours,  and  much  of  his 
scanty  comforts,  it  is  evident  that  unre- 
mitted exertion  was  carrying  him  through 
all  the  best  years  of  his  prime  with  great 
rapidity  into  an  early  old  age.  The  in- 
cipient signs  are  found  in  playful  allu- 
sions to  the  first  grey  hairs.  But  early  in 
1870  he  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  and 


termined  to  sail.     The  anxieties  of   the 
wretched    labour-traffic   weighed  heavily 
upon  him  at  this  time.     He  went  to  Nor- 
folk   Island,  and   from   thence    to    Mel- 
anesia.      In    September   he    approaches 
Santa   Cruz,  where  the  horizon  still  was 
charged  with    doom.     No   door  had   yet 
been   opened   there  ;  but   he    hopes   the 
I  time  will  come.     He  completed   his  cir- 
cuit in  October,  and,  arriving  at  Norfolk 
I  Island,  resumed  the  old  mapping  of  his 
I  day   for   teaching,   study,    and    devotion, 
I  never   forgetting   correspondence    in    its 
{ turn  ;  but  with  a  lower  level  of  spirits  and 
I  of   energy,  and   in    the    language  of  his 
I  loved  and  loving   biographer,  with   "  al- 
drngerous"VttaS''o7inte7naVi"nfllmma^-jr^^^  as  it  were,  of  death 

tion.     "There  was  a   time   when    I   felt  j  "P^"  ^'"^-       ^^^ 

drawing  near  the  dark  valley  "  (ii.  430)  ;  I      From  before   5  a.m.  till  soon  after  9  p.m., 
and  his  thoughts  ran  upon  the  dearest  of  :  when  I  go  off  to  bed  quite  tired,  I  am  very 


those  who  had  already  passed  it.     With 
darkened  countenance,  and  frame  prema 


seldom  alone. 

I  may  do  a  good  deal  of  work  yet,  rather  in 


turely  bowed,  he   went  to  Auckland  for  '  f  quieter  way  than  of  old  ;  but  then  I  need  not 


j  have  any  more  adventures,  except  at  one  or 
two  places  perhaps,  like  Santa  Cruz.  —  Vol.  ii. 
p.  468. 

His  mind  continues,  however,  to  act 
with  unabated  interest  upon  all  the  por- 
tions of  his  work  ;  and  also  upon  He- 
brew   philologically    viewed,     upon    the 


advice  ;  and  seemed,  says  Lady  Mar- 
tin, quite  a  wreck,  while  he  was  striv- 
ing cheerfully  to  describe  his  improve- 
ment on  the  voyage.  The  personal  record 
of  his  thoughts  during  his  illness  (ii.  432) 
becomes  even  too  solemn  for  quotation 
here.  His  ailment  was  declared  to  be 
chronic,    not   necessarily  fatal,    but   one  |  events   of  the  year  at  Rome  and  on  the 


that,  without  careful  treatment,  might  at 
any  moment  bring  on  a  crisis.  He  began 
to  be  aware  that  there  must  be  a  change 
in  the  amount  and  character  of  his 
work  :  — 


French  frontier,  upon  theology.     But  he 
confesses,  as  usual,  his  faults. 

I  think  that  I  read  too  exclusively  one  class 
of  books.  I  am  not  drawn  out  of  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  reading,  which  is  alone  really 
pleasant  and  delightful  to  me,  by  meeting  with 
persons  who  discuss  other  matters.     I  make 


I  think  I  shall  have  to  forego  some  of  the 

more  risky  and  adventurous  part  of  the  work  ,  ^-r  1  rr    ^     ^          j     u-i.     r  u-  . 

in  the  islands.     This  is  all  right.     It  is  a  sign  ^^^iful  efforts  to  read  a  bit  of  history  or  po- 

leo-ate  it  to         '^^  it  won  t  do.     My  relaxation  is  in  read- 


that  the  time  is  come  for  me  to  del 

others.     I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  not  take 


ing  some   old  favourite  — Jackson,    Hooker, 


the   voyages   and  stop  about    on  the  islands  ,  J^^^^^^y  Taylor,  &c.- Vol.  ii.  p.  475- 


(D.V.)  as  before.  But  I  must  do  it  all  more 
carefully,  and  avoid  much  that  of  old  I  never 
thought  about.  (May  9,  1870.)  —  Vol.  ii.  p. 
433- 

At  this  period  Lady  Martin  describes 
him  — 


His  face,  always  beautiful  from    the    un 


An  ordination  approaches.  That  the 
whole  Melanesian  party  may  be  present, 
the  enfeebled  man  walks  three  miles  up 
to  the  larger  chapel  at  the  so-called  town, 
for  a  three  hours'  service.  As  he  writes 
to  his  sister  before  setting  out,  he  de- 
.  I  scribes    the   heart-searching  which  such 


worldly  purity  of  its  expression,  was  really  as  '  an  occasion  brings  and  deplores  the  self- 
the  face  of  an  angel  while  he  spoke  of  these  ,  ishness  (!)  "  of  many  long  years." 
things,  and  of  the  love  and  kindness  he  had  j      On  April  27,  1871,  he  set  out  for  the 
received.     He  seemed  to  have  been  standing  |  closing  voyage.     At  Mota,  the  mission- 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  it  was  yet   ^ry  headquarters,  he  recognized   a  great 
doubtful   whether   he  was  to   abide  with  us.  i  nro^ress.      ~' 
Now,  looking  back,  we  can  see  -how  mercifully  \  ^  r^nwpr  ■ 
God  was  dealing  with  His  servant.     A  time 

of  quiet  and  of  preparation  for  death  given  to  ,  ,       ^    .        j     ■    •   .     .•  <•  , 

him  apart  from  the  hurry  of  his  daily  life,  then  '  "ess  about  the  administration  of  baptism, 
a  few  months  of  active  service,  and  then  the  ,  in  giving  that  sacrament  to  the  young 
crown. —Vol.  ii.  p.  434.  1  children.      He   contemplates   a   visit,  or 


Christianity  had  so  far  become 
a  power  and  habit  of  life,  that  he  felt 
warranted,  notwithstanding  all  his  strict- 
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more  than  a  visit,  to  Fiji.  On  a  Sunday 
evening,  a  former  scholar,  who  seemed  in 
the  interval  to  have  forgotten  all,  comes 
to  him  in  the  dark  like  Nicodemus,  and 
says  : 

"  I  have  for  days  been  watching  for  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  you  alone  !  Always  so  many 
people  about  you.  My  heart  is  so  full,  so  hot 
every  word  goes  into  it,  deep,  deep.  The  old 
life  seems  a  dream.  Everything  seems  to  be 
new.  When  a  month  ago  I  followed  you  out 
of  the  Sala  Goro,  you  said  that  if  I  wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  and  power  of  this  teaching, 
I  must  pray  !  And  I  tried  to  pray,  and  it 
becomes  easier  as  every  day  I  pray  as  I  go 
about,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  pray  as  I  ought,  but  my 
heart  is  light,  and  I  know  it's  all  true,  and  my 
mind  is  made  up,  and  I  have  been  wanting  to 
tell  you,  and  so  is  Sogoivnowut,  and  we  four 
talk  together,  and  all  want  to  be  baptized."  — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  523-4. 

In  July  he  leaves  this  island,  where  so 
deep  a  root  had  been  struck,  after  bap- 
tizing 289  persons,  and  goes  among  the  is- 
lands. His  experience  is  generally  pleas- 
ant ;  but  it  is  chequered  by  rumours  of 
crime,  and  of  retaliation  for  crime,  in 
connection  with  the  labour-traffic.  Re- 
turning to  Mota,  he  records  a  concourse 
of  people  flocking  to  be  taught.  "  I 
sleep  on  a  table  :  people  under  and  around 
it  "  (ii.  533j  541)-  Such  was  the  nightly 
preparation  of  the  invalid  for  his  long, 
laborious,  uncomplaining  days.  Here, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  we  have  sev- 
eral most  thoughtful  pages  on  difiiculties 
of  theology.  "  How  thankful  I  am  that  I 
am  far  away  from  the  noise  and  worry  of 
this  sceptical  yet  earnest  age  "  (ii.  542). 
Sailing  on  the  20th,  he  sends  to  Bishop 
Abraham  (ii.  546)  a  most  interesting 
summary  of  the  state  of  things  at  Mota. 
The  bishops,  his  brethren  in  New  Zeal- 
and, jointly  urged  him  to  go  to  England, 
but  he  declined.  The  labour-traffic  still 
casts  a  dark  shadow  across  his  path. 
"  I  hear  that  a  vessel  has  gone  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  I  must  be  very  cautious  there 
for  there  has  been  some  disturbance  al 
most  to  a  certainty  "  (ii.  557). 

And  now,  on  September  i6th,  he  finds  i 
himself  o£E  the  Santa-Cruz  group. 

I  pray  God  that  if  ii  be  His  will,  and  if  it  be 
the  appointed  time,  He  may  enable  us  in  His 
own  way  to  begin  some  little  work  among  these 
very  wild  but  vigorous  energetic  islanders.  I 
am  fully  alive  to  the  probability  that  some  out- 
rage has  been  committed  here  by  one  or  more 
vessels.  The  master  of  the  vessel  that  Atkin 
saw  did  not  deny  his  intention  of  taking  away 
from  these,  or  from  any  other  island,  any  men 


uz. 


or  boys  he  could  induce  to  come  on  board, 
am  quite  aware  that  we  may  be  exposed 
considerable  risk  on  this  account.  I  trust  tl 
all  may  be  well ;  that  if  it  be  His  will  that  a; 
trouble  should  come  upon  us,  dear  Jose 
Atkin,  his  father  and  mother's  only  son,  m; 
be  spared.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  ve 
much  cause  for  fear  ;  first,  because  at  these 
small  reef  islands  they  know  me  pretty  well, 
though  they  don't  understand  as  yet  our  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  them,  and  they  may  very 
easily  connect  us  white  people  with  the  other 
white  people  who  have  been  ill-using  them  ; 
second,  last  year  I  was  on  shore  at  Nukapu 
and  Piteni  for  some  time,  and  I  can  talk  some- 
what with  the  people  ;  third,  I  think  that  if 
any  violence  has  been  used  to  the  natives  of 
the  north  face  of  the  large  island,  Santa  Cruz, 
I  shall  hear  of  it  from  these  inhabitants  of  t 
small  islets  to  the  north,  Nukapu  and  Pite: 
and  so  be  forewarned.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  560. 

Accordingly,  to  Nukapu  he  went.  Four 
canoes  were  seen,  hovering  about  the 
coral  reef  which  surrounded  the  island. 
The  vessel  had  to  feel  her  way  ;  so,  lest 
the  men  in  the  canoes  should  be  per- 
plexed, he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered, 
and  when  asked  to  go  into  one  of  the 
native  boats,  as  this  was  always  found  a 
good  mode  of  disarming  suspicion,*  he 
did  it,  and  was  carried  off  towards  the 
shore.  The  boat  from  the  schooner 
could  not  get  over  the  reef.  The  bishop 
was  seen  to  land  on  the  beach,  and  was 
seen  no  more  alive.  But  after  a  while, 
the  islanders  in  the  canoes  began  to  dis- 
charge arrows  at  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
and  Mr.  Atkin  was  struck,  with  two 
others.  The  arrow-head  of  human  bone 
was  extracted  from  him,  and,  the  tide 
now  rising,  in  spite  of  suffering  and  weak- 
ness, he  crossed  the  reef  to  seek  the 
bishop.  A  jcanoe  drifted  towards  them  : 
the  body  of  a  man  was  seen  as  if  crouch- 
ing in  it. 

As  they  came  up  with  it,  and  lifted  the 
bundle  wrapped  in  matting  into  the  boat,  a 
shout  or  yell  arose  from  the  shore.  Wate 
says  four  canoes  put  off  in  pursuit;  but  the 
others  think  their  only  object  was  to  secure 
the  now  empty  canoe  as  it  drifted  away.  The 
boat  came  alongside,  and  two  words  past, 
"The  body!"  Then  it  was  lifted  up,  and 
laid  across  the  skylight,  rolled  in  the  native 
mat,  which  was  secured  at  the  head  and  feet. 
The  placid  smile  was  still  on  the  face  ;  there 
was  a  palm-leaf  fastened  over  the  breast,  and 
when  the  mat  was  opened  there  were  five 
wounds,  no  more. 

The  wounds  were,  one  evidently  given  with 
a  club,  which  had  shattered  the  right  side  of 
the  skull  at  the  back,  and  probably  was  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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first,  and  had  destroyed  life  instantly,  and 
almost  painlessly ;  another  stroke  of  some 
sharp  weapon  had  cloven  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
the  body  was  also  pierced  in  one  place  ;  and 
there  were  two  arrow  wounds  in  the  legs,  but 
apparently  not  shot  at  the  living  man,  but 
stuck  in  after  his  fall,  and  after  he  had  been 
stripped,  for  the  clothing  was  gone,  all  but 
the  boots  and  socks.  In  the  front  of  the 
cocoa-nut  palm,  there  were  five  knots  made  in 
the  long  leaflets.  All  this  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain indication  that  his  death  was  the  ven- 
geance for  five  of  the  natives.  "  Blood  for 
blood"  is  a  sacred  law,  almost  of  nature, 
wherever  Christianity  has  not  prevailed,  and  a 
whole  tribe  is  held  responsible  for  the  crime 
of  one.  Five  men  in  Fiji  are  known  to  have 
been  stolen  from  Nukapu ;  and  probably  their 
families  believed  them  to  have  been  killed, 
and  believed  themselves  to  be  performing  a 
sacred  duty  when  they  dipped  their  weapons 
in  the  blood  of  the  bishop,  whom  they  did 
not  know  well  enough  to  understand  that  he 
was  their  protector.  Nay,  it  is  likely  that 
there  had  been  some  such  discussion  as  had 
saved  him  before  at  Mai  from  suffering  for 
Petere's  death ;  and,  indeed,  one  party  seem 
to  have  wished  to  keep  him  from  landing,  and 
to  have  thus  solemnly  and  reverently  treated 
his  body. 

Even  when  the  tidings  came  in  the  brief 
uncircumstantial  telegram,  there  were  none  of 
those  who  loved  and  revered  him  who  did  not 
feel  that  such  was  the  death  he  always  looked 
for,  and  that  he  had  willingly  given  his  life. 
There  was  peace  in  the  thought,  even  while 
hearts  trembled  with  dread  of  hearing  of  ac- 
companying horrors  ;  and  when  the  full  story 
arrived,  showing  how  far  more  painless  his 
death  had  been  than  had  he  lived  on  to  suffer 
from  his  broken  health,  and  how  wonderfully 
the  unconscious  heathen  had  marked  him  with 
emblems  so  sacred  in  our  eyes,  there  was 
thankfulness  and  joy  even  to  the  bereaved  at 
home. 

The  sweet  calm  smile  preached  peace  to  the 
mourners  who  had  lost  his  guiding  spirit,  but 
they  could  not  look  on  it  long.  The  next 
morning,  St.  Matthew's  day,  the  body  of 
John  Coleridge  Patteson  was  committed  to 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  his  "  son  after  the 
faith,"  Joseph  Atkin,  reading  the  burial  ser- 
vice. —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  569-71. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the 
slaughter  of  Stephen  Taroaniara,  a  native 
companion  of  the  bishop,  faithful  like 
him  unto  death  ;  but  we  must  devote  a 
few  lines  to  follovvino;  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Atkin,  his  well-beloved  son  in  the  minis- 
try, and  alas  !  the  only  son  of  his  own 
mourning  parents.  He  read  the  funeral 
office  over  the  bishop.  On  the  24th  he 
celebrated  the  holy  communion.  Dur- 
ing the  celebration,  his  tongue  faltered 
over  some  of  the  words.  He  at  once 
recognized  the  sign  of  doom.     He  met  it 


on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  with  a  mind 
contented  in  death,  as  it  had  been  gallant, 
wise,  and  good  in  life,  but  with  a  body 
racked  and  stiffened  by  the  horrors  of 
tetanus. 

The  tearful  history  of  so  much  noble- 
ness now  draws  to  its  close  ;  and  we  have 
to  bid  farewell  to  a  life  which  was  one  of 
the  few  lives,  in  our  time,  touching  the 
ideal.  We  will  cite  the  touching  words 
of  a  native  convert,  which  the  biographer 
has  chosen  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  her 
work. 

As  he  taught,  he  confirmed  his  word  with 
his  good  life  among  us,  as  we  all  know ;  and 
also  that  he  perfectly  well  helped  any  one  who 
might  be  unhappy  about  anything,  and  spoke 
comfort  to  him  about  it ;  and  about  his  char- 
acter and  conduct,  they  are  consistent  with  the 
law  of  God.  He  gave  the  evidence  of  it  in 
his  practice,  for  he  did  nothing  carelessly,  lest 
he  should  make  any  one  stumble  and  turn  from 
the  good  way ;  and  again  he  did  nothing  to 
gain  anything  for  himself  alone,  but  he  sought 
what  he  might  keep  others  with,  and  then  he 
worked  with  it :  and  the  reason  was  his  pitif  ul- 
ness  and  his  love.  And  again,  he  did  not 
despise  any  one,  nor  reject  any  one  with  scorn, 
whether  it  were  a  white  or  a  black  person  he 
thought  them  all  as  one,  and  he  loved  them  all 
alike.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  579. 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  no  sum- 
mary can  do  justice  to  the  character  and 
career  of  Bishop  Patteson,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  a  work  like  this.  But  we  trust 
that  enough  of  its  contents  have  been 
given  to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  man, 
and  to  prompt  our  readers  to  learn  for 
themselves  how  it  was  filled  in.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  sum  up  what  he  was 
in  few  words ;  sensible,  nevertheless, 
that  to  those  who  have  studied  the  pic- 
ture, they  will  convey  no  lights  unexpect- 
ed or  new,  and  that,  to  those  who  have 
not,  they  must  savour  of  exaggeration. 
In  him  were  singularly  combined  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  the  glorious  ornament 
of  a  bygone  time  ;  the  spirit  of  charity, 
rare  in  every  age  ;  and  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence, which  the  favourite  children  of 
this  generation  appear  to  have  combined 
to  ban.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the 
significant,  but  modest,  record  of  his  sac- 
rifices, his  labours,  his  perils,  and  his 
cares,  without  being  vividly  reminded  of 
St.  Paul,  the  prince  and  model  of  all  mis- 
sionary labourers  ;  without  feeling  that 
the  Apostolic  pattern  is  not  even  now 
•i^ithout  its  imitators,  and  that  the  copy 
in  this  case  well  and  truly,  and  not  re- 
motely, recalls  the  original.  Miss  Yonge 
in  touching  words  has  observed  that  his 
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wounds,  like  those  of  One  greater  than 
he,  were  five,  probably  in  revenge  for  five 
murdered  natives  :  and  who  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Church  has  more  nobly  won 
his  stig77iata?  With  a  commendable 
reserve,  she  refrains  from  calling  his 
death  a  martyrdom  ;  yet,  though  the 
manslayer  may  have  only  been  commit- 
ting an  act  of  revenge  open  to  much  pal- 
liation, it  was  in  the  strictest  and  most 
literal  sense  a  death  for  Christ  and  for 
His  gospel ;  suffered  once,  courted  a 
hundred  times  by  a  man,  who  for  years 
had  borne  his  life  in  his  hand,  as  he  went 
upon  his  errand  of  true  "  sweetness  and 
light,"  of  mercy  and  of  peace.  The  three 
highest  titles  that  can  be  given  to  man 
are  those  of  martyr,  hero,  saint ;  and 
which  of  the  three  is  there  that  in  sub- 
stance it  would  be  irrational  to  attach  to 
the  name  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson  ? 
To  the  country  which  owned  him  he  was 
an  honour  ;  for  the  Church  which  formed 
him  he  was  a  token  of  high  powers,  and 
a  pledge  of  noble  destinies.  Thankfully 
indeed  might  she  commend  him  to  his 
rest :  — 

Vattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella.* 

*  "Orlando  Furioso,"  xxix,  27. 

A  wayside  cross  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  bishop,  near  Alfington,  by  Lord  Coleridge,  as  we 
are  informed,  with  the  following  beautiful  inscrip- 
tion :  — 


Irt  iUcmorg  of 

John    Coleridge    Patteson,    D.D.,     Missionary 

Bishop, 

Born  in  London,  i  April,  1827, 

Killed  at  Nukapu,  near  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz, 

20  September,  1871, 

Together  with  two  fellow-workers  for  our  Lord, 

The    Reverend   Joseph    Atkin    and    Stephen 

Taroaniara 

(In  vengeance  for  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of 

Europeans), 

By  savage  men  whom  he  loved, 

And  for  whose  sake  he  gave  up, 

Home  and  country, 

And  friends  dearer  than  his  life. 


Lord  Jesus 

Grant  that  we  may  live  to  Thee  like  him, 

And  stand  in  our  lot  with  him 

Before  Thy  Throne 

At  the  end  of  the  days.  —  Amen. 

A  kinsman  desires 

Thus  to  keep  alive  for  aftertime 

The  memory  of  a  wise,  a  holy, 

And  a  humble  man. 


From  The  Cornhlll  Magazii 
FAR  FROM  THE   MADDING  CROWD.| 

CHAPTER  L. 

{continued) 

Now  Bathsheba  did  care  a  little  to  see 
the  show,  and  had  only  withheld  her  feet 
from  the  ladder  because  she  feared  to  o-q 
in  alone.  She  had  been  hoping  that  Oak 
might  appear,  whose  assistance  in  such 
cases  was  always  accepted  as  an  inalien- 
able right,  but  Oak  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  she  said, 
"  Then  if  you  will  just  look  in  first,  to 
see  if  there's  room,  I  think  I  will  go  in 
for  a  minute  or  two." 

And  so  a  short  time  after  this  Bath- 
sheba appeared  in  the  tent  with  Bold- 
wood  at  her  elbow,  who,  taking  her  to  a 
"reserved"  seat,  again  withdrew. 

This  feature  consisted  of  one  raised 
bench  in  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the 
circle,  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  floored 
with  a  piece  of  carpet,  and  Bathsheba 
immediately  found,  to  her  confusion,  that 
she  was  the  single  reserved  individual  in 
the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  crowded  specta- 
tors one  and  all  standing  on  their  legs  on 
the  borders  of  the  arena,  where  they  got 
twice  as  good  a  view  of  the  performance 
for  half  the  money.  Hence  as  many 
eyes  were  turned  upon  her,  enthroned 
alone  in  this  place  of  honour,  against  a 
scarlet  background,  as  upon  the  ponies 
and  clown  who  were  engaged  in  prelim- 
inary exploits  in  the  centre,  Turpin  not 
having  yet  appeared.  Once  there,  Bath- 
sheba was  forced  to  make  the  best  of  it 
and  remain  :  she  sat  down,  spreading  her 
skirts  with  some  dignity  over  the  unoccu- 
pied space  on  each  side  of  her,  and  giv- 
ing a  new  and  feminine  aspect  to  the 
pavilion.  In  a  few  minutes  she  noticed 
the  fat  red  nape  of  Coggan's  neck  among 
those  standing  just  below  her,  and  Jo- 
seph Poorgrass's  saintly  profile  a  lit' 
further  on. 

The  interior  was  shadowy  with  a  pec 
iar  shade.  The  strange  luminous"semi- 
opacities  of  fine  autumn  afternoons  and 
eves  intensified  into  Rembrandt  effects 
the  few  yellow  sunbeams  which  came 
through  holes  and  divisions  in  the  can- 
vas, and  spirted  like  jets  of  gold-dust 
across  the  dusky  blue  atmosphere  of 
haze  pervading  the  tent,  until  they 
alighted  on  inner  surfaces  of  cloth  oppo- 
site, and  shone  like  little  lamps  sus- 
pended there. 

Troy,  on  peeping  from  his  dressing- 
tent    through   a  sht    for    a  reconnoitre 
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before  entering,  saw  his  unconscious 
wife  on  hi^^h  before  him  as  described, 
sitting  as  queen  of  the  tournament.  He 
started  back  in  utter  confusion,  for  al- 
though his  disguise  effectually  concealed 
his  personality,  he  instantly  felt  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  recognize  his  voice. 
He  had  several  times  during  the  day 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  some 
Weatherbury  person  or  other  appearing 
and  recognizing  him;  but  he  had  taken 
t!ie  risk  carelessly.  If  they  see  me,  let 
them,  he  had  said.  But  here  was  Bath- 
sheba  in  her  own  person  ;  and  the  reality 
of  the  scene  was  so  much  intenser  than 
any  of  his  prefigurings  that  he  felt  he 
had  not  half  enough  considered  the  point. 
She  looked  so  charming  and  fair  that  his 
cool  mood  about  Weatherbury  people 
was  changed.  He  had  not  expected  her 
to  exercise  this  power  over  him  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Should  he  go  on, 
and  care  nothing  .f*  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  that.  Beyond  a  politic 
wish  to  remain  unknown,  there  suddenly 
arose  in  him  now  a  sense  of  shame  at 
the  possibility  that  his  attractive  young 
wife,  who  already  despised  him,  should 
despise  him  more  by  discovering  him  in 
so  mean  a  condition  after  so  long  a  time. 
He  actually  blushed  at  the  thought,  and 
was  vexed  beyond  measure  that  his  sen- 
timents of  dislike  towards  Weatherbury 
should  have  led  him  to  dally  about  the 
country  in  this  way.  But  Troy  was  never 
more  clever  than  when  absolutely  at  his 
wit's  end.  He  hastily  thrust  aside  the 
curtain  dividing  his  own  little  dressing- 
space  from  that  of  the  manager  and  pro- 
prietor, who  now  appeared  as  the  individ- 
ual called  Tom  King  as  far  down  as  his 
waist,  and  the  aforesaid  respectable 
manager  thence  to  his  toes. 

"  Here's  the  d to  pay  !  "  said  Trov. 

''  How's  that  ?  " 

"Why,  there's  a  good-for-nothing 
scamp  in  the  tent  I  don't  want  to  see, 
who'll  discover  me  and  nab  me  as  sure 
as  Satan  if  I  open  my  mouth.  What's 
to  be  done  ?" 

"You  must  appear  now,  I  think." 

"  I  can't." 

"  But  the  play  must  proceed." 

•'  Do  you  give  out  that  Turpin  has  got 
a  bad  cold,  and  can't  speak  his  part,  but 
that  he'll  perform  it  just  the  same  with- 
out speaking." 

The  proprietor  shook  his  head. 

"  Anyhow,  play  or  no  play,  I  won't 
open  my  mouth,"  said  Troy,  firmly. 

"  Very  well,  then  let  me  see.  I  tell 
you  how  we'll  manage,"  said  the  other, 
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who  perhaps  felt  it  would  be  extremely 
awkward  to  offend  his  leading  man  just 
at  this  time.  "  I  won't  tell  them  any- 
thing about  your  keeping  silence  ;  go  on 
with  the  piece  and  say  nothing,  doing 
what  you  can  by  a  judicious  wink  now 
and  then,  and  a  few  indomitable  nods  in 
the  heroic  places,  you  know.  They'll 
never  find  out  that  the  speeches  are 
omitted." 

This  seemed  feasible  enough,  for  Tur- 
pin's  speeches  were  not  many  or  long, 
the  fascination  of  the  piece  lying  entirely 
in  the  action  ;  and  accordingly  the  play 
began,  and  at  the  appointed  time  Black 
Bess  leapt  into  the  grassy  circle  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  At  the 
turnpike- scene,  where  Bess  and  Turpin 
are  hotly  pursued  at  midnight  by  the 
officers,  and  the  half-awake  gate-keeper 
in  his  tasselled  nightcap  denies  that  any 
horseman  has  passed,  Coggan  uttered  a 
broad-chested,  "  Well  done  ! "  which 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  fair  above  the 
bleating,  and  Poorgrass  smiled  delight- 
edly with  a  nice  sense  of  dramatic  con- 
trast between  our  hero,  who  coolly  leaps 
the  gate,  and  halting  justice  in  the  form 
of  his  enemies,  who  must  needs  pull  ui) 
cumbersomely  and  wait  to  be  let  througli. 
At  the  death  of  Tom  King,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  seizing  Coggan  by  the  hand, 
and  whispering  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  Of  course  he's  not  really  shot,  Jan  — • 
only  seemingly  !  "  And  when  the  last 
sad  scene  came  on,  and  the  body  of  the 
gallant  and  faithful  Bess  had  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  shutter  by  twelve  volun- 
teers from  among  the  spectators,  nothing 
could  restrain  Poorgrass  from  lending  a 
hand,  exclaiming,  as  he  asked  Jan  to  join 
him,  "'Twill  be  something  to  tell  of  at 
Warren's  in  future  years,  Jan,  and  hand 
down  to  our  children."  For  many  a 
year  in  Weatherbury  Joseph  told,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  had  experiences 
in  his  time,  that  he  touched  with  his  own 
hand  the  hoof  of  Bess  as  she  lay  upon 
the  board  upon  his  shoulder.  If,  as  some 
thinkers  hold,  immortality  consists  in  be- 
ing enshrined  in  others'  memories,  then 
did  Black  Bess  become  immortal  that 
day  if  she  never  had  done  so  before. 

Meanwhile  Troy  had  added  a  few 
touches  to  his  ordinary  make-up  for  the 
character,  the  more  effectually  to  dis- 
guise himself,  and  though  he  had  felt 
faint  qualms  on  first  entering,  the  meta- 
morphosis effected  by  judiciously  "lin- 
ing" his  face  with  a  wire  rendered  him 
safe  from  the  eyes  of  Bathsheba  and  her 
men.      Nevertheless,    he     was    relieved 
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when  it  was  got  through.  There  was  a 
second  performance  in  the  evening,  and 
tlie  tent  was  lighted  up.  Troy  had  taken 
his  part  very  quietly  this  time,  venturing 
to  introduce  a  few  speeches  on  occasion  ; 
and  was  just  concluding  it  when,  whilst 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  con- 
tiguous to  the  first  row  of  spectators, 
he  observed  within  a  yard  of  him  the  eye 
of  a  man  darted  keenly  into  his  side  fea- 
tures. Troy  hastily  shifted  his  position, 
after  having  recognized  in  the  scruti- 
neer the  knavish  bailiff  Pennyways,  his 
wife's  sworn  enemy,  who  still  hung  about 
the  outskirts  of  Weatherbury. 

At  first  Troy  resolved  to  take  no  no- 
tice and  abide  by  circumstances.  That 
he  had  been  recognized  by  this  man  was 
highly  probable  ;  yet  there  was  room  for 
a  doubt.  Then  the  great  objection  he 
had  felt  to  allowing  news  of  his  proxim- 
ity to  precede  him  to  Weatherbury  in  the 
event  of  his  return,  based  on  a  feeling 
that  knowledge  of  his  present  occupation 
would  discredit  him  still  further  in  his 
wife's  eyes,  returned  in  full  force.  More- 
over, should  he  resolve  not  to  return  at 
all,  a  tale  of  his  being  alive  and  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  would  be  awkward  ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife's  temporal  affairs  before 
deciding  wliich  to  do. 

In  this  dilemma  Troy  at  once  went  out 
to  reconnoitre.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
to  find  Pennyways,  and  make  a  friend  of 
him  if  possible,  would  be  a  very  wise  act. 
He  had  put  on  a  thick  beard  borrowed 
from  the  establishment,  and  in  this  he 
wandered  about  the  fair-field.  It  was 
now  almost  dark,  and  respectable  people 
were  getting  their  carts  and  gigs  ready 
to  go  home. 

The  largest  refreshment-booth  in  the 
fair  was  provided  by  an  innkeeper  from 
a  neighbouring  town.  This  was  consid- 
ered an  unexceptionable  place  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  food  and  rest: 
Host  Trencher  (as  he  was  wittily  called 
by  the  local  newspaper)  being  a  substan- 
tial man  of  high  repute  for  catering 
through  all  the  country  round.  The  tent 
was  divided  into  first  and  second-class 
compartments  and  at  the  end  of  the  first- 
class  division  was  a  yet  further  enclos- 
ure for  the  most  exclusive,  fenced  off 
from  the  body  of  the  tent  by  a  luncheon- 
bar,  behind  which  the  host  himself  stood, 
bustling  about  in  white  apron  and  shirt- 
sleeves, and  looking  as  if  he  had  never 
lived  anywhere  but  under  canvas  all  his 
life.  In  these  penetralia  were  chairs  and 
a  table,  which,  on  candles  being  lighted. 


made  quite  a  cozy  and  luxurious  show, 
with  an  urn,  silver  tea  an  J  coffee  pots, 
china  teacups,  and  plum  cakes. 

Troy  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
booth,  where  a  gipsy-worn  in  was  fryin* 
pancakes  over  a  little  fire  of  sticks  anc 
selling  them  at  a  penny  apiece,  and 
looked  over  the  heads  of  the  people  with- 
in. He  could  see  nothing  of  Pennyways, 
but  he  soon  discerned  Bathsheba  through 
an  opening  into  the  reserved  space  at 
the  further  end.  Troy  thereupon  re- 
treated, went  round  the  tent  into  the 
darkness  and  listened.  He  could  hear 
Bathsheba's  voice  immediately  inside 
the  canvas  ;  she  was  conversing  with  a 
man.  A  warmth  overspread  his  face  ; 
surely  she  was  not  so  unprincipled  as  to 
flirt  in  a  fair  !  He  wondered  if,  then, 
she  reckoned  upon  his  death  as  an  abso- 
lute certainty.  To  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  Troy  took  a  penknife  from  his 
pocket  and  softly  made  two  little  cuts 
crosswise  in  the  cloth,  which,  by  folding 
back  the  corners,  left  a  hole  the  size  of  a 
wafer.  Close  to  this  he  placed  his  face, 
withdrawing  it  again  in  a  movement  of 
surprise  ;  for  his  eye  had  been  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  top  of  Bathsheba's 
head.  It  was  too  near  to  be  convenient. 
He  made  another  hole  a  little  to  one  side 
and  lower  down,  in  a  shaded  place  be- 
side her  chair,  from  which  it  was  easy 
and  safe  to  survey  her  by  looking  hori- 
zontally. 

Troy  took  in  the  scene  completely  now. 
She  was  leaning  back,  sipping  a  cup  of 
tea  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the 
owner  of  the  male  voice  was  Boldvvood, 
who  had  apparently  just  brought  the  cup 
to  her.  Bathsheba,  being  in  a  negligent 
mood,  leant  so  idly  against  the  canvas 
that  it  was  pressed  to  the  shape  of  her 
shoulder,  and  she  was,  in  fact,  as  good 
as  in  Troy's  arms  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  breast  carefully  backward 
that  she  might  not  feel  its  warmth 
through  the  Cloth  as  he  gazed  in. 

Troy  found  unexpected  chords  of  feel- 
ing to  be  stirred  again  within  him  as  they 
had  been  stirred  earlier  in  the  day.  She 
was  handsome  as  ever,  and  she  was  his. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
counteract  his  sudden  wish  to  go  in  and 
claim  her.  Then  he  thought  how  the 
proud  girl  who  had  always  looked  down 
upon  him  even  whilst  it  was  to  love  him, 
would  hate  him  on  discovering  him  to 
be  a  strolling  player.  Were  he  to  make 
himself  known,  that  chapter  of  his  life 
must  at  all  risks  be  kept  forever  from  her 
and  from  the  Weatherbury  people,  or  his 
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name  would  be  a  byword  throughout  the 
parish.  He  would  be  nicknamed  "  Tur- 
pin  "  as  long  as  he  lived.  Assuredly  be- 
fore he  could  claim  her  these  few  past 
months  of  his  existence  must  be  entirely 
blotted  out. 

"  Shall  I  get  you  another  cup  before 
you  start,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Farmer  .Bold- 
wood. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  But  I 
must  be  going  at  once.  It  was  great 
neglect  in  that  man  to  keep  me  waiting 
here  till  so  late.  I  should  have  gone  two 
hours  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  I 
had  no  idea  of  coming  in  here ;  but 
there's  nothing  so  refreshing  as  a  cup  of 
tea,  though  I  should  never  have  got  one 
if  you  hadn't  helped  me." 

Troy  scrutinized  her  cheek  as  lit  by 
the  candles,  and  watched  each  varying 
shade  thereon,  and  the  white  shell-like 
sinuosities  of  her  little  ear.  She  took 
out  her  purse  and  was  insisting  to  Bold- 
wood  on  paying  for  her  tea  for  herself, 
when  at  this  moment  Pennyways  entered 
the  tent.  Troy  trembled  :  here  was  his 
scheme  for  respectability  endangered  at 
once.  He  was  about  to  leave  his  hole  of 
espial,  attempt  to  follow  Pennyways,  and 
find  out  if  the  ex-bailiff  had  recognized 
him,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  con- 
versation, and  found  he  was  too  late. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Pennyways  ; 
"  I've  some  private  information  for  your 
ear  alone." 

"  I  cannot  hear  it  now,"  she  said, 
coldly.  That  Bathsheba  could  not  en- 
dure this  man  was  evident  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  continually  coming  to  her  with  some 
tale  or  other,  by  which  he  might  creep 
into  favour  at  the  expense  of  persons 
maligned. 

"  I'll  write  it  down,"  said  Pennyways, 
confidently.  He  stooped  over  the  table, 
pulled  a  leaf  from  a  warped  pocket-book, 
and  wrote  upon  the  paper,  in  a  round 
hand  — 

"  Your  husband  is  here.  Fve  seen 
him.     Who's  the  fool  now  ?  " 

This  he  folded  small,  and  handed 
towards  her.  Bathsheba  would  not  read 
it  ;  she  would  not  even  put  out  her  hand 
to  take  it.  Pennyways,  then,  with  a  laugh 
of  derision,  tossed  it  into  her  lap,  and, 
turning  away,  left  her. 

From  the  words  and  action  of  Penny- 
ways,  Troy,  though  he  had  not  been  able 
to  see  what  the  bailiff  wrote,  had  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  the  note  referred  to 
him.  Nothing  that  he  could  think  of 
could  be  done  to  check  the  exposure. 
"  Curse   my  luck  !  "  he   whispered,  and 


added  imprecations  which  rustled  in  the 
gloom  like  a  pestilent  wind.  Meanwhile 
Boldwood  said,  taking  up  the  note  from 
her  lap  — 

"  Don't  you  wish  to  read  it,  Mrs.  Troy  ? 
If  not,  I'll  destroy  it." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Bathsheba,  carelessly, 
"perhaps  it  is  unjust  not  to  read  it  ;  but 
I  can  guess  what  it  is  about.  He  wants 
me  to  recommend  him,  or  it  is  to  tell  me 
of  some  little  scandal  or  another  con- 
nected with  my  workpeople.  He's  always 
doing  that." 

Bathsheba  held  the  note  in  her  right 
hand.  Boldwood  handed  towards  her  a 
plate  of  cut  bread-and-butter  ;  when,  in 
order  to  take  a  slice,  she  put  the  note  into 
her  left  hand,  where  she  was  still  holding 
the  purse,  and  then  allowed  her  hand  to 
drop  beside  her  close  to  the  canvas. 
The  moment  had  come  for  saving  his 
game,  and  Troy  impulsively  felt  that  he 
would  play  the  card.  For  yet  another 
time  he  looked  at  the  fair  hand,  and  saw 
the  pink  finger-tips,  and  the  blue  veins 
of  the  wrist,  encircled  by  a  bracelet  of 
coral  chippings  which  she  wore  :  how 
familiar  it  all  was  to  him  !  Then,  with 
the  lightning  action  in  which  he  was  such 
an  adept,  he  noiselessly  slipped  his  hand 
under  the  bottom  of  the'tent-cloth,  which 
was  far  from  being  pinned  tightly  down, 
lifting  it  a  little  way,  keeping  his  eye  to  the 
hole,  snatched  the  note  from  her  fingers, 
dropped  the  canvas,  and  ran  away  in  the 
gloom  towards  the  bank  and  ditch,  smil- 
ing at  the  scream  of  astonishment  which 
burst  from  her.  Troy  then  slid  down  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart,  hastened 
round  in  the  bottom  of  the  entrenchment 
to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  ascend- 
ed again,  and  crossed  boldly  in  a  slow 
walk  towards  the  front  entrance  of  the 
tent.  His  object  was  now  to  get  to  Pen- 
nyways, and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
announcement  until  such  time  as  he 
should  choose. 

Troy  reached  the  tent-door,  and  stand- 
ing among  the  groups  there  gathered, 
looked  anxiously  for  Pennyways,  evident- 
ly not  wishing  to  make  himself  prominent 
by  inquiring  for  him.  One  or  two  men 
were  speaking  of  a  daring  attempt  that 
had  just  been  made  to  rob  a  young  lady 
by  lifting  the  canvas  of  the  tent  beside 
her.  It  was  supposed  that  the  rogue  had 
imagined  a  slip  of  paper  which  she  held 
in  her  hand  to  be  a  bank-note,  for  he  had 
seized  it,  and  made  off  with  it,  leaving 
her  purse  behind.  His  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment at  discovering  its  worthless- 
ncss   would   be  a  good  joke,  it  was  said. 
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However,  the  occurrence  seemed  to  have 
become  known  to  few,  for  it  had  not 
interrupted  a  fiddler,  who  had  lately  be- 
^un  playing  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  nor 
the  four  bowed  old  men  with  grim  coun- 
tenances and  walking-sticks  in  hand,  who 
were  dancing  "  Major  Malley's  Reel  "  to 
the  tune.  Behind  these  stood  Penny- 
ways.  Troy  glided  up  to  him,  beckoned, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  ;  and  with  a 
mutual  glance  of  concurrence  the  two 
men  went  into  the  night  together. 

CHAPTER  LI. 
BATHSHEBA  TALKS  WITH  HER  OUTRIDER. 

The  arrangement  for  getting  back  again 
to  Weatherbury  had  been  that  Oak  should 
take  the  place  of  Poorgrass  in  Bathsheba's 
conveyance  and  drive  her  home,  it  being 
discovered  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
Joseph  was  suffering  from  his  old  com- 
plaint, a  multiplying  eye,  and  was,  there- 
fore, hardly  trustworthy  as  coachman  and 
protector  to  a  lady.  B'ut  Oak  had  found 
himself  so  occupied,  and  was  full  of  so 
many  cares  relative  to  those  portions  of 
Boldwood's  flocks  that  were  not  disposed 
of,  that  Bathsheba,  without  telling  Oak 
or  anybody,  resolved  to  drive  home  her- 
self, as  she  had  many  times  done  from 
Casterbridge  market,  and  trust  to  her 
good  angel  for  performing  the  journey 
unmolested.  But  having  fallen  in  with 
Farmer  Boldwood  accidentally  (on  her 
part  at  least)  at  the  refreshment-tent,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  refuse  his  offer  to 
ride  on  horseback  beside  her  as  escort. 
It  had   grown    twilight   before   she    was 


horse,  and  fr  llowed  in  close  attendance 
behind.  Thus  they  descended  into  th< 
lowlands,  and  the  sounds  of  those  left  oi 
the  hill  came  like  voices  from  the  skyj 
and  the  lights  were  as  those  of  a  camp  in 
heaven.  They  soon  passed  the  merry 
s.ragglers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  hill,  and  got  upon  the  high  road. 

The  keen  instincts  of  Bathsheba  had 
perceived  that  the  farmer's  staunch  devo- 
tion to  herself  was  still  undiminished, 
and  she  sympathized  deeply.  The  sight 
had  quite  depressed  her  this  evening; 
had  reminded  her  of  her  folly ;  she 
wished  anew,  as  she  had  wished  many 
months  ago,  for  some  means  of  making 
reparation  for  her  fault.  Hence  her  pity 
for  the  man  who  so  persistently  loved  on  to 
his  own  injury  and  permanent  gloom  had 
betrayed  Bathsheba  into  an  injudicious 
considerateness  of  manner,  which  ap- 
peared almost  like  tenderness,  and  gave 
new  vigour  to  the  exquisite  dream  of  a 
Jacob's  seven  years'  service  in  poor 
Boldwood's  mind. 

He  soon  found  an  excuse  for  advancing 
from  his  position  in  the  rear,  and  rode 
close  by  her  side.  They  had  gone  two  or 
three  miles  in  the  moonlight,  speaking 
desultorily  across  the  wheel  of  her  gig 
concerning  the  fair,  farming,  Oak's  use- 
fulness to  them  both,  and  other  indifferent 
subjects,  when  Boldwood  said  suddenly  ' 
and  simply  —  1 

"  Mrs.  Troy,  you  will  marry  again  some 
day  ?  " 

This  point-blank  query  unmistakably 
confused  her,  and  it  was  not  till  a  minute 
or  more   had  elapsed  that  she  said,  "  I 

aware,  but    Boldwood    assured   her   that  |  have  not  seriously   thought  of  any  such 

there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  as  the  :  subject." 

moon  would  be  up  in  half  an  hour.  I      "  I  quite    understand  that.     Yet   your 

Immediately  after  the  incident  in    the  ;  late  husband    has  been   dead  nearly  one 


tent,  she  had  risen  to  go  —  now  absolute 
ly  alarmed  and  really  grateful  for  her  old 


year,  and " 

"  You  forget  that  his  death 


was  never 
lover's  protection  — though  regretting  (absolutely  proved,  and  so  I  suppose  I  am 
Gabriel's    absence,   whose  company  she  i  not  legally   a  widow,"  she    said,  catching 


would  have  much  preferred,  as  bein<^ 
more  proper  as  well  as  more  pleasant, 
since  he  was  her  own  managing-man  and 
servant.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
helped;  she  would  not,  on  any  consider- 
ation, treat  Boldwood  harshly,  having 
once  already  ill-used  him,  and  the  moon 
having  risen,  and  the  gig  being  ready, 
she  drove  across  the  hilltop  in  the  wend- 
ing ways  which  led  downwards  —  to 
oblivious  obscurity,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
moon  and  the  hill  it  flooded  with  light 
were  in  appearance  on  a  level,  the  rest  of 
the  world  lying  as  a  vast  shady  concave 
between  them.     Boldwood  mounted  his 


at  the  straw  of  escape  that  the  fact 
afforded. 

"  Not  absolutely  proved,  perhaps,  but 
it  was  proved  circumstantially.  A  man 
saw  him  drowning,  too.  No  reasonable 
person  has  any  doubt  of  his  death  ;  nor 
have  you,  ma'am,  I  should  imagine." 

"  I  have  none  now,  or  I  should  have 
acted  differently,"  she  said,  gently.  "  I 
certainly,  at  first,  had  a  strange  unac- 
countable feeling  that  he  could  not  have 
perished,  but  I  have  been  able  to  explain 
that  in  several  ways  since.  Though  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  I  shall  see  him  no 
more,  I  am  far  from  thinking  of  marriage 
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with  another.  I  should  be  very  contempt- 
ible to  indulge  in  such  a  thought." 

They  were  silent  now  awhile,  and  hav- 
ing struck  into  an  unfrequented  track 
across  a  common,  the  creaks  of  Bold- 
wood's  saddle  and  her  gig-springs  were 
all  the  Sounds  to  be  heard.  Boldwood 
ended  the  pause. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  carried 
you  fainting  in  my  arms  into  the  Three 
Choughs,  in  Casterbridge  ?  Every  dog 
has  his  day  :  that  was  mine." 

"I  know — I  know  it  all,"  she  said 
hurriedly. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  never  cease  regret- 
ting that  events  so  fell  out  as  to  deny  you 
to  me." 

"  I,  too,  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  and 
then  checked  herself.  "  I  mean,  you 
know,  I  am  sorry  you  thought  I " 

"  I  have  always  this  dreary  pleasure  in 
thinking  over  those  past  times  with    you 

—  that  I  was  something  to  you  before  /le 
was  anything,  and  that  you  belonged 
almost  to  me.  But,  of  course,  that's 
nothing.     You  never  liked  me." 

"  I  did  ;  and  respected  you,  too." 

"  Do  you  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Which  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  which  ?  " 

"  Do  you  like  me,  or  do  you  respect 
me?" 

"  I  don't  know  —  at  least,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  define 
her  feelings  in  language  which  is  chiefly 
made  by  men  to  express  theirs.  My 
treatment  of  you  was  thoughtless,  inex- 
cusable, wicked.  I  shall  eternally  regret 
it.  If  there  had  been  anything  I  could 
have  done  to  make  amends  I  would  most 
gladly  have  done  it  —  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  I  so  longed  to  do  as  to  repair 
the  error.     But  that  was  not  possible." 

"  Don't  blame  yourself  —  you  were  not 
so  far  in  the  wrong  as  you  suppose. 
Bathsheba,  suppose  you  had  real  com- 
plete proof  that  you  are  what,  in  fact,  you 
are  —  a  widow  —  would  you  repair  the 
old  wrong  to  me  by  marrying  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  shouldn't  yet,  at  any 
rate." 

"  But  you  might  at  some  future  time  of 
your  life  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  I  might  at  some  time." 

"Well,  then,  do  you  know  that  without 
further  proof  of  any  kind  you  may  marry 
again  in  about  six  years  from  the  present 

—  subject  to  nobody's  objection  or 
blame  .? " 

"  O  yes,"  she   said,  quickly,  "  I   know 
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all  that.  But  don't  talk  of  it  —  seven  or 
six  years  —  where  may  we  all  be  by  that 
time  ?  " 

"  They  will  soon  glide  by,  and  it  will 
seem  an  astonishingly  short  time  to  look 
back  upon  when  they  are  past  —  much 
less  than  to  look  forward  to  now." 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  I  have  found  that  in  my 
own  experience." 

"  Now,  listen  once  more,"  Boldwood 
pleaded.  "  If  I  wait  that  time,  will  you 
marry  me  ?  You  own  that  you  owe  me 
amends  —  let  that  be  your  way  of  making 
them."  ^  ^  ^ 

"  But,  Mr.  Boldwood  —  six  years " 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  the  wife  of  any 
other  man  ?  " 

"  No  indeed  !  I  mean,  that  I  don't  like 
to  talk  about  this  matter  now.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  proper,  and  I  ought  not  to  allow 
it.  Let  us  drop  it  for  the  present,  please 
do  !  " 

"Of  course,  I'll  drop  the  subject  if  you 
wish.  But  propriety  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reasons.  I  am  a  middle-aged  man, 
willing  to  protect  you  for  the  remainder 
of  our  lives.  On  your  side,  at  least,  there 
is  no  passion  or  blamable  haste  —  on 
mine,  perhaps,  there  is.  But  I  can't  help 
seeing  that  if  you  choose  from  a  feeling 
of  pity,  and,  as  you  say,  a  wish  to  make 
amends,  to  make  a  bargain  with  me  for  a 
far-ahead  time  —  an  agreement  which 
will  set  all  things  right  and  make  me 
happy,  late  though  it  may  be  —  there  is 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  you  as  a  woman. 
Had'nt  I  the  first  place  beside  you  ? 
Haven't  you  been  almost  mine  once 
already  .?  Surely,  you  can  say  to  me  as 
much  as  this,  you  will  have  me  back 
again  should  circumstances  permit  ? 
Now,  pray  speak  !  O  Bathsheba,  prom- 
ise—  it  is  only  a  little  promise — that  if 
you  marry  again,  you  will  marry  me  !  " 

His  tone  was  so  excited  that  she 
almost  feared  him  at  this  moment,  even 
whilst  she  sympathized.  It  was  a  simple 
physical  fear  —  the  weak  of  the  strong; 
there  was  no  emotional  aversion  or  inner 
repugnance.  She  said,  with  some  dis- 
tress in  her  voice,  for  she  remembered 
vividly  his  outburst  on  the  Yalbury  road, 
and  shrank  from  a  repetition  of  his 
anger : 

"  I  will  never  marry  another  man 
whilst  you  wish  me  to  be  your  wife,  what- 
ever comes  —  but  to  say  more  —  you 
have  taken  me  so  by  surprise " 

"  But  let  it  stand  in  these  simple  words 
—  that  in  six  years'  time  you  will  be  my 
v/iie  ?     Unexpected   accidents  we'll    not 
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mention,  because  those,  of  course,  must 
be  given  way  to.  Now,  this  time  I  know 
you  will  keep  your  word." 

"  That's  why  I  hesitate  to  give  it." 

"  But  do  give  it !  Remember  the  past, 
and  be  kind." 

She  breathed  ;  and  then  said  mourn- 
fully :  "  O  what  shall  I  do  !  I  don't  love 
you,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  never  shall 
love  you  as  much  as  a  woman  ought  to 
love  a  husband.  If  you,  sir,  know  that, 
and  I  can  yet  give  you  happiness  by  a 
mere  promise  without  feeling,  and  just  in 
friendliness,  to  marry  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  it  is  a  great  honour  to  me.  And 
if  you  value  such  an  act  of  friendship 
from  a  woman  who  doesn't  esteem  her- 
self as  she  did,  and  has  little  love  left, 
whv  I  — I  will " 

"  Promise  !  " 

*'  —  Consider,  if  I  cannot  promise 
soon." 

"  But  soon  is  perhaps  never?" 

"O  no,  it  is  not.  I  mean  soon,  Christ- 
mas, we'll  say." 

"  Christmas  !  "  He  said  nothing  fur- 
ther till  he  added:  "Well,  I'll  say  no 
more  to  you  about  it  till  that  time." 

Bathsheba  was  in  a  very  peculiar  state 
of  mind,  which  showed  how  entirely  the 
soul  is  the  slave  of  the  body,  the  ethereal 
spirit  dependent  for  its  quality  upon  the 
tangible  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  she  felt  coerced  by 
a  force  stronger  than  her  own  will  not 
only  into  the  act  of  promising  upon  this 
singularly  remote  and  vague  matter,  but 
into  the  emotion  of  fancying  that  she 
ought  to  promise.  When  the  weeks  in- 
tervening between  the  night  of  this  con- 
versation and  Christmas  day  began  per- 
ceptibly to  diminish,  her  anxiety  and 
perplexity  increased. 

One  day  she  was  led  by  an  accident 
into  an  oddly  confidential  dialogue  with 
Gabriel  about  her  difficulty.  It  afforded 
her  a  little  relief  —  of  a  dull  and  cheer- 
less kind.  They  were  auditing  accounts, 
and  something  occurred  in  the  course  of 
their  labours  which  led  Oak  to  say,  speak- 
ing of  Boldwood,  "  He'll  never  forget 
you,  ma'am,  never." 

Then  out  came  her  trouble  before  she 
was  aware  ;  and  she  told  him  how  she 
had  again  got  into  the  toils  ;  what  Bold- 
wood  had  asked  her,  and  how  he  was  ex- 
pecting her  assent.  "The  most  mourn- 
ful reason  of  all  for  my  agreeing  to  it,"  she 
said  sadly,  "  and  the  true  reason  why  I 
think  to  do  so  for  good  or  for  evil  is  this 


—  it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  breathed  to  a 
living  soul  as  yet  —  I  believe  that  if  I 
don't  give  my  word,' he'll  go  out  of  his 
mind." 

"  Really,  do  ye  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  gravely. 
"I  believe  this,"  she  continued,  with 
reckless  frankness  ;  "  and  Heaven  knows 
I  say  it  in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of 
vain,  for  I  am  grieved  and  troubled  to 
my  soul  about  it —  I  believe  I  hold  that 
man's  future  in  my  hand.  His  career 
depends  entirely  upon  my  treatment  of 
him.  O  Gabriel,  I  tremble  at  my  re- 
sponsibility, for  it  is  terrible  !  " 

"Well,  I  think  this  much,  ma'am,  as  I 
told  you  years  ago,"  said  Oak,  "  that  his 
life  is  a  total  blank  whenever  he  isn't 
hoping  for  you  ;  but  I  can't  suppose  —  I 
hope  that  nothing  so  dreadful  hangs  on 
to  it  as  you  fancy.  His  natural  manner 
has  always  been  dark  and  strange,  you 
know.  But  since  the  case  is  so  sad  and 
odd-like,  why  don't  ye  give  the  condi- 
tional promise  ?     I  think  I  would." 

"  But  is  it  right  ?  Some  rash  acts  of 
my  past  life  have  taught  me  that  a 
watched  woman  must  have  very  much 
circumspection  to  retain  only  a  very  little 
credit,  and  I  do  want  and  long  to  be  dis- 
creet in  this  !  And  six  years  —  why  we 
may  all  be  in  our  graves  by  that  time. 
Indeed  the  long  time  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  whole  thing  give  a  sort  of  absurd- 
ity to  the  scheme.  Now,  isn't  it  prepos- 
te'rous,  Gabriel  ?  However  he  came  to 
dream  of  it,  I  cannot  think.  But  is  it 
wrong  ?  You  know  —  you  are  older 
than  I." 

"  Eight  years,  ma'am." 
"  Yes,  eight  years  —  and  is  it  wrong  ?  " 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  an  uncommon 
agreement  for  a  man  and  woman  to 
make  :  I  don't  see  anything  really  wrong 
about  it,"  said  Oak  slowly.  "  In  fact  the 
very  thing  that  makes  it  doubtful  if  you 
ought  to  marry  en  under  any  condition, 
that  is,  your  not   caring  about  him — for 

I  may  suppose  '■ " 

"  Yes,  you  may  suppose  that  love  is 
wanting,"  she  said  shortly.  "  Love  is  an 
utterly  bygone,  sorry,  worn-out,  miser- 
able thing  with  me — for  him  or  any  one 
else." 

"  Well,  your  want  of  love  seems  to  me 
the  one  thing  that  takes  away  harm  from 
such  an  agreement  with  him.  If  wild 
heat  had  to  do  wi'  it,  making  you  long  to 
overcome  the  awkwardness  about  your 
husband's  death,  it  might  be  wrong  ;  but 
a  cold-hearted  agreement  to  oblige  a  man 
seems  different,  somehow.     The  real  sin. 
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ma'am,  in  my  mind,  lies  in  thinking  of 
ever  wedding  with  a  man  you  don't  love 
honest  and  true." 

"That  I'm  willing  to  pay  the  penalty 
of,"  said  Bathsheba,  firmly.  "  You  know, 
Gabriel,  this  is  what  I  cannot  get  off  my 
conscience — that  I  once  seriously  in- 
jured him  in  sheer  idleness.  If  I  had 
never  played  a  trick  upon  him  he  would 
never  have  wanted  to  marry  me.  'Oh  !  if 
I  could  only  pay  some  heavy  damages  in 
money  to  him.  for  the  harm  I  did,  and  so 
get  the  sin  off  my  soul  that  way  !  .  .  . 
Well,  there's  the  debt,  which  can  only  be 
discharged  in  one  way,  and  I  believe  I 
am  bound  to  do  it  if  it  honestly  lies  in 
my  power,  without  any  consideration  of 
my  own  future  at  all.  When  a  rake  gam- 
bles away  his  expectations,  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  inconvenient  debt  doesn't  make 
him  the  less  liable.  I've  been  a  rake, 
and  the  single  point  I  ask  you  is,  consid- 
ering that  my  own  scruples,  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  my  husband  is 
only  missing,  will  keep  any  man  from 
marrying  me  until  seven  years  have 
passed  —  am  I  free  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  even  though  'tis  a  sort  of  penance 
—  for  it  will  be  that.  I  Jiate  the  act  of 
marriage  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  class  of  women  I  should  seem  to  be- 
long to  by  doing  it!  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  depends  upon 
whe'r  you  think,  as  everybody  else  does, 
that  your  husband  is  dead." 

"  Yes  —  I've  long  ceased  to  doubt  that. 
I  well  know  what  would  have  brought 
him  back  long  before  this  time  if  he  had 
lived." 

"  Well,  then,  in  a  religious  sense  you 
must  be  as  free  to  think  o'  marrying 
again  as  any  other  widow  of  one  year's 
standing.  But  why  don't  ye  ask  Mr. 
Thirdly's  advice  on  how  to  treat  Mr. 
Boldwood  ?  " 

"  No.  When  I  want  a  broad-minded 
opinion  for  general  enlightenment,  dis- 
tinct from  special  advice,  I  never  go  to  a 
man  who  deals  in  the  subject  profession- 
ally. So  I  like  the  parson's  opinion  on 
law,  the  lawyer's  on  doctoring,  the  doc- 
tor's on  business,  and  my  business- 
man's —  that  is  yours  —  on  morals." 

"  And  on  love " 

"  My  own." 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  a  hitch  in  that  ar- 
gument," said  Oak,  with  a  grave  smile. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  then 
saying  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Oak,"  went 
away. 

She  had  spoken  frankly,  and  neither 
asked  nor  expected  any  reply  from   Ga- 
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briel  more  satisfactory  than  that  she  hid 
obtained.  Yet  in  the  centremost  part  of 
her  complicated  heart  there  existed  at 
this  minute  a  little  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, for  a  reason  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  recognize.  Oak  had  not  once 
wished  her  free  that  he  might  marry  her 
himself  —  had  not  once  said,  "  I  could 
wait  for  you  as  well  as  he."  That  was 
the  insect  sting.  Not  that  she  would 
have  listened  to  any  such  hypothesis. 
Oh  no — for  wasn't  she  saying  all  the 
time  that  such  thoughts  of  the  future 
were  improper,  and  wasn't  Gabriel  far  too 
poor  a  man  to  speak  sentiment  to  her  ? 
Yet  he  might  have  just  hinted  about  that 
old  love  of  his,  and  asked,  in  a  playful 
off-hand  way,  if  he  might  speak  of  it.  It 
would  have  seemed  pretty  and  sweet,  if 
no  more  ;  and  then  she  would  have 
shown  how  kind  and  inoffensive  a 
woman's  "  No  "  can  sometimes  be.  But 
to  give  such  cool  advice  —  the  very  ad- 
vice she  had  asked  for  —  it  ruffled  our 
heroine  all  the  aftsrnoon. 


From  Tlie  Contemporary  Review. 
SAXON   STUDIES. 

I.  —  DRESDEN   ENVIRONS. 


The  capital  of  Saxony,  although  not 
devoid  of  some  pleasant  interior  features, 
improves,  like  the  past,  as  we  walk  away 
from  it ;  until,  seen  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance, it  acquires  a  smack  of  Florence. 
But  cross  this  line  in  either  direction, 
and  the  charm  begins  to  wane.  Here 
erects  itself  a  moral  barrier,  which  the 
temperate  traveller  should  not  transgress. 
A  like  mystic  circle  of  greatest  enjoy- 
ment surrounds  all  delights  ;  though,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  aware  of  it  only  after 
it  has  been  overpassed.  The  right  per- 
ception of  mutual  distances  is  a  philoso- 
pher's stone,  for  which  the  wise,  from 
Solomon  down,  have  been  experimenting. 

The  true  end  of  travel  is,  to  reconcile 
us  to  our  homes.  We  study  foreign 
countries  and  customs,  not  for  their  in- 
trinsic sake,  but  in  order  to  compare 
them  disadvantageously  with  our  own  : 
and  thus  the  mere  cosmopolitan  misses 
more  than  he  gains.  But  man's  eye- 
sight sharpens  as  his  intellect  expands, 
and  he  begins  to  hold  aloof  from  his  sur- 
roundings. The  tendency  is  not  an  un- 
healthy one,  and,  had  Paradise  never 
been  lost,  we  should  scarce  have  heard  so 
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much  about  its  attractions.  Lovers,  it  is 
true,  appear  to  prefer  contact  to  vision  ; 
but  hearts  — and  sweet-hearts  —  see  with 
some  faculty  transcending  ordinary  eye- 
sight, and  unattainable  by  common- 
place travellers.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
do  wisely,  on  starting  out  into  the  world, 
not  quite  to  disencumber  ourselves  of 
our  affectionate  luggage.  It  restrains 
too  extended  wanderings,  and  tempers 
glances  else  too  keen  for  perfect  truth. 

As  for  Dresden,  I  think  its  main  charm 
lurks  in  the  towers  of  its  churches  and 
palaces.  They  elevate  the  city's  outline 
and  make  it  seductive:  albeit  thereby 
somewhat  falsifying  its  true  character. 
Dresden  is  less  romantic  than  the  prom- 
ise of  its  spires  :  for  that  matter,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  city  could  maintain 
the  standard  of  a  cluster  of  minarets. 
Surely,  the  veriest  atheist  —  if  there  stir 
within  him  any  vestige  of  what  less  ra- 
tional beings  call  a  soul  —  must  bless 
Eternal  Nothingness  that  superstition 
still  puts  steeples  on  her  churches. 
Religion  may  be  folly,  but  all  creeds 
admit  the  beauty  of  a  dome.  It  gives 
unlimited  enjoyment,  and  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  What  is  there,  in  this 
upward-tapering,  slender-pointing,  worse 
than  practically  useless  structure,  that 
so  ensnares  the  fancy  ?  Certainly,  a 
spire  is  an  outrage  to  logic  and  to  com- 
mon sense.  Yet  has  the  practice  of 
building  them  outlived  many  a  seeming- 
wiser  custom,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  one  of 
the  latest-cured  follies  of  mankind.  The 
idea  was  first,  perhaps,  suggested  by  an 
aspiring  lamp-flame  ;  and  it  may  continue 
in  vogue  so  long  as  fire  —  and  that  finer 
fire  we  call  soul  —  tends  heavenward. 

At  all  events,  had  I  a  grudge  against 
Dresden,  with  power  to  back  it,  I  would 
overthrow  her  towers.  Had  they  never 
been  erected,  the  city  would  to-day  have 
been  unknown.  The  traveller,  down- 
ward-gazing from  yonder  long-backed 
hill,  and  beholding  a  flattened  swarm  of 
mean-featured  houses  spread  dingily  on 
both  sides  of  a  muddy  river,  would  have 
hastened  on,  to  carry  fame  and  fortune 
elsewhere.  Not  here  had  the  Sistine 
Madonna  chosen  her  abode. 

But,  as  it  is,  these  dusky  minarets  are 
loadstones  whose  attraction  it  is  not  easy 
to  resist.  In  absence,  they  rise  in  mem- 
ory and  woo  us  back.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  have  once  escaped,  we  shall  do  wisely 
to  revisit  them  no  more.  The  tall  pinna- 
cles lose  nothing  in  the  light  of  recollec- 
tion ;  rather,  a  second  look  would  find 
them  less  lofty  and  refined  than  at  first. 
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Beautiful  were  they  as  we  gazed  upon 
them  ;  but  perfect,  only  when  we  have 
turned  away. 


II. 
From  the  summit  of  this  grassy  upland 
we  may  see  the  city  lie  below  us  in  the 
broad  and  shallow  valley  through  which 
the  Elbe  prolongs  a  lazy  S.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  early  sunbeams,  a  thin 
brown  mist  rises  above  the  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  is  trailed  away  by  the  indolent 
breeze.  This  valley  is  a  notable  wind- 
conductor,  and  many  an  epidemic  has 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  sturdy  northern 
gales  —  fortunate  medicine  for  a  most 
constipated  system  of  drainage. 

We  turn  our  backs  on  the  city,  and 
ramble  countrywards  for  to-day.  We 
may  walk  as  leisurely  as  we  like,  paus- 
ing whenever  the  humour  takes  us.  For 
my  own  part,  I  refuse  at  the  outset  to  be 
hurried,  or  to  stick  to  the  main  road 
when  the  bypath  looks  more  inviting. 
The  day  is  before  us  :  and  it  is  better  to 
acquire  something  of  country  lore  before 
attempting  the  city. 

As  the  sun  of  planets,  so  is  Dresden 
centre  of  a  spattering  of  villages.  It  is 
observable  that,  although  the  central 
body  is  greatly  larger,  and  presumably 
older  than  its  satellites,  yet  the  latter  are 
more  antique  in  aspect  and  conservative 
in  character.  Like  the  smallest  babies, 
they  have  the  oldest  faces,  and  are  fur- 
thest behind  the  age.  Their  limited  con- 
stitutions do  not  easily  assimilate  new 
food  :  the  short-paced  intelligence  of  the 
offspring  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  par- 
ent's far-striding  civilization.  Dresden 
is,  at  present,  not  very  far  behind  the 
age  in  some  respects  :  it  knows  some- 
thing about  velocipedes,  tramways,  and 
expensive  living.  But  the  villages  are 
still  early  in  their  eighteenth  century. 
The  ignorance  of  the  average  Saxon 
peasant  is  petrifying  —  all  the  more  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  of  late  years,  he  has 
begun  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 
Such  acquirements  appear  to  be  a  poor 
gauge  of  intelligence.  Of  the  march  of 
events  —  the  news  of  the  day  —  of  all 
such  knowledge  as  the  American  infant 
sucks  in  with  the  milk  from  his  feeding- 
bottle  —  your  Saxon  peasant  has  no  ink- 
ling. Often,  he  cannot  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  king  beneath  whose  palace  walls 
he  lives.  A  tradition  is  current  that  the 
last  king  but  one  (who  was  safely  buried  JH 
about  thirty  years  ago)  still  survives  in  a  fl 
neighbouring  castle,  a  captive  to  the  am-  "^ 
bition  of  his  relatives. 
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In  short,  like  better  men  than  they, 
when  truth  is  not  readily  to  be  had,  they 
swallow  lies  with  at  least  equal  relish. 
The  Saxon  mind  is  capacious  of  an  indefi- 
nite amount  of  information  ;  but  its  di- 
gestion is  out  of  proportion  weak.  There 
is  not  power  to  work  up  the  meal  of 
knowledge  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
wisdom.  I  have  observed  in  the  faces 
of  the  learned  an  expression  of  mental 
dyspepsia, —  bulbous  foreheads  and  dull, 
pale  eyes.  As  for  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Heine,  and  the  rest  of  that  giant  con- 
clave, they  are  either  not  German,  or  ; 
else  they  are  the  only  true  Germans  ever 
born,  immense,  truly,  seems  to  be  their 
popularity  among  their  later  countrymen  : 
but  is  the  sympathy  so  officiously  asserted, 
genuine  stuff?  It  sometimes  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  reflection  of  sublimity  in 
mud  puddles. 

There  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  symmetrical- 
ness  and  consistency  about  these  peas- 
ants, unattainable  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened. They  lived  near  the  earth,  like 
plantains ;  but  their  humbleness  was 
compensated  by  some  wholesome  quali- 
ties. It  is  uncomfortable  to  reflect  that 
cultivation  will  vitiate  them  —  has  already 
begun  to  do  so.  Such  manure  as  they 
are  treated  to  will  cause  them  either  to 
grow  rank  and  monstrous,  or  to  rot  away. 
Broad-based  scepticism  is  sometimes 
maintained  to  be  better  than  deep-rooted 
prejudice  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  with- 
stand storms  so  well. 

If  progress  must  progress  with  these 
people,  why  not  a  little  modify  the 
method  ?  The  heart  of  the  peas  mt  is, 
perhaps,  as  valid  as  other  men's  :  but 
his  brain  is  notably  weak.  Yet  reformers 
address  themselves  solely  to  the  latter, 
and  force  it  to  an  empty  activity.  The 
cone  is  thus  inverted,  and  the  learned 
peasant  topples  over.  In  the  best  of 
men,  the  brain,  hovvever  large,  has  al- 
ways been  outweighed  by  the  heart. 
Were  education  filtered  into  the  peasant 
through  the  latter  channel,  it  could  never 
hurt  him.  It  might  work  in  more  slowly, 
but  would  always  remain  pure  and  sweet, 
and  never  overfill  the  vessel. 

III. 
Barriers  against  civilization  are 
rather  physical  than  moral, —  a  matter  of 
good  or  bad  roads.  We  need  not  con- 
sult books  for  the  history  of  past  times  ; 
all  ages  since  the  Deluge  live  to-day,  if 
the  traveller  direct  his  steps  aright. 
How  old  is  the  world  ?  Shall  we  measure 
its   antiquity    by    Babylon    or    Boston  ? 
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Time  sleeps  beneath  immemorial  ruins 
at  one  spot,  while  he  mounts  the  tele- 
graph pole  at  another. 

The  nineteenth  century,  accordingly, 
while  it  ambles  easily  down  the  current  of 
the  Elbe,  and  along  the  high-roads  and 
railways,  seldom  exerts  itself  to  climb  a 
hill  or  wind  its  way  into  a  sequestered  val- 
ley. There  are  retreats  but  a  few  miles 
from  Dresden,  where  still  lingers  the 
light  of  centuries  sunk  beneath  the  gen- 
eral horizon.  The  "  Gtiten  Tag''''  affords 
a  ready  test  of  the  matter  :  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  flower  of  courtesy  marks  the 
boundaries  of  progress.  Try  yonder 
peasant,  for  instance,  as  he  passes  us  on 
the  road. —  Did  he  stare  stolidly  at  us  ? 
or  go  by,  awkwardly  unconscious,  with 
averted  gaze  ?  —  We  are  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance from  Dresden,  and  the  roads  are 
good.  But  did  he  touch  his  cap,  meet 
our  glance  with  humble  frankness,  and 
speak  the  "Good-day"  with  a  pleasant 
gruffness  of  cordiality  ?  —  Alas,  poor  fel- 
low !  he  lives  in  a  savage  gorge,  accessi- 
ble only  by  an  uneasy  footpath.  Though 
he  appear  scarce  thirty,  he  was  born  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  Neue-Con- 
tiiiental-Pferd-Eiseiibahn  -Actieit  -  Gesell- 
shaft  lately  started  in  Dresden.  May  we 
not  almost  say,  seeing  that  he  has  never 
breathed  our  nineteenth  century  air,  that 
he  has  no  real  existence  at  all  .<* 

This  same  flower  of  courtesy  depends 
for  its  growth  not  solely  on  the  locality, 
however,  but  somewhat  also  on  the  indi- 
vidual. In  one  and  the  same  household 
we  may  meet  with  it  under  all  conditions 
of  luxuriance  or  starvation.  As  a  rule,  it 
flourishes  best  with  the  very  old  and  with 
the  very  young  —  those  who  have  either 
lived  too  long  to  be  affected  by  modern 
gospels,  or  have  not  yet  grown  tall 
enough  to  reach  up  to  them.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-grown  youth  that  the 
flower  is  most  apt  to  droop,  or  wither  quite 
away  :  they  it  is  who  dream  most  of  em- 
igrating to  America,  and  who  meantime 
practise  some  American  virtues  in  their 
native  cottages.  Much  unhappiness  is 
no  doubt  in  store  for  them  :  but  posteri- 
ty may  glorify  their  stripes  with  stars. 

Their  newly-gained  culture  has  not  yet 
sunk  so  deeply  into  these  peasants,  how- 
ever, as  to  be  incapable  of  occasional 
disconcertment.  If  we  first  salute  them, 
they  will  almost  invariably  return  our 
greeting  :  or  the  magnet  of  an  overbear- 
ing or  calmly  superior  glance  will  often 
draw  the  words  from  our  man,  or  startle 
them  out  of  him.     For  no  Saxon,  of  what- 
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ever  degree,  understands  the  mainte- 
nance of  self-respect  in  the  presence  of 
what  he  fancies  a  superior  power. 

In  treating  of  Saxon  manners,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  illustrations  should 
be  drawn  elsewhere  than  from  the  peas- 
antry. But  I  find  among  them  the  origi- 
nal forms  of  many  social  peculiarities, 
which,  on  higher  planes,  are  almost  un- 
noticeable  by  reason  of  their  conven- 
tional dress  :  conventionalism  being  the 
true  cloak  of  invisibility.  Superficially, 
a  best-society  drawing-room  in  Germany 
and  in  England  appear  much  alike  ;  but 
go  to  the  corresponding  villages,  and  we 
see  plainly  points  of  difference,  which 
exist  no  less  —  although  imperceptibly  — 
higher  up.  The  thin,  satiny  skin  of  the 
polished  man-of-the-world  is  a  better  veil 
of  his  soul,  than  is  the  canvas-like  hide 
of  the  coarse-grained  labourer. 

But,  indeed,  all  Saxons  know  how  to 
be  polite,  and  often  seem  to  take  pleasure 
inelaborate  exhibitions  of  civility.  Few 
things  do  they  enjoy  more  than  to  take 
off  their  hats,  smile,  nod,  and  exclaim 
'•''Ja  !  Ja  !  Ja ./  "  It  is  curious  and  strange 
to  watch  the  antics  of  a  group  of  acquaint- 
ances who  have  by  chance  encountered 
one  another  i-n  the  street.  After  a  brief 
but  highly  animated  conversation,  they 
proceed  to  make  their  adieux.  It  is  on 
his  powers  in  this  respect  that  the  Saxon 
chiefly  prides  himself.  Behold,  therefore, 
our  friends  who  stand  waving  their  hats, 
smiling,  nodding,  gesticulating,  peppering 
one  another  with  broadsides  of  Jo's. 
They  become  every  moment  more  and 
more  wound-up.  Their  excitement  per- 
meates every  part  of  their  bodies,  and 
approaches  ecstasy.  It  resembles  the 
frenzy  of  dancing  dervishes,  or  the  more 
familiar  madness  of  our  own  Shakers. 
This  is  the  Saxon's  mystic  religious 
dance.  To  this  height  of  fervour  rises 
the  warm-heartedness  for  which  he  is 
noted.  Politeness  is  common  in  Saxony 
—  provided  only  that  it  cost  no  more  than 
in  the  proverb. 

IV. 

American  Emerson  says,  "I  have 
thought  a  sufficient  measure  of  civilization 
is  the  influence  of  good  women."  He  is 
said  to  be  the  most  popular  foreign  essay- 
ist in  Germany  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
these  people  are  most  fond  of  such  litera- 
ture as  is  furthest  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. Nevertheless,  no  true  Saxon 
would  subscribe  to  this  particular  dogma. 
For,  yonder  market-waggon,  high-piled 
with  country-produce,  and  drawn  by  a  wo- 
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man  and  a  dog  tugging  on  either  side  the 
shaft,  while  the  husband-driver  walks  un- 
encumbered alongside,  —  is  so  far  from 
being  a  singular  spectacle  that,  after  now 
some  six  years'  daily  familiarity  with  it,  I 
confess  to  a  difficulty  in  quite  sympa- 
thizing with  the  indignation  of  a  new- 
comer. But,  indeed,  this  is  nothing: 
only,  at  nightfall,  we  shall  meet  the  same 
waggon  homeward-drawn  by  the  same 
team  :  and  lo  !  seated  upon  the  empty 
hampers,  smokes  serene  the  man  and 
master  of  all.  Let  us  be  rational  :  why 
walk  home  when  our  woman  and  dog  are 
at  hand  to  carry  us  ? 

Why  do  not  the  woman-emancipation- 
ists come  to  Saxony,  and  see  with  their 
own  eyes  what  the  capacities  of  the  sex 
actually  are  ?  Here  women  show  more 
strength  and  endurance  than  many  of 
their  husbands  and  brothers  do.  They 
carry  on  their  broad  backs,  for  miles, 
heavier  weights  than  I  should  care  to 
lend  my  shoulders  to.  Massive  are  their 
legs  as  the  banyan-root  ;  their  hips  are 
as  the  bows  of  a  three-decker.  Backs 
have  they  like  derricks;  rough  hands 
like  pile-drivers.  They  wear  knee-short 
skirts,  sleeves  at  elbows,  head-kerchiefs. 
As  a  rule  they  possess  animal  good  na- 
ture and  vacant  amiability.  But  at  twenty 
or  twentv-five  they  are  already  growing 
old.— 

Growing  old,  with  them,  is  a  painful 
process,  not  a  graceful  one.  The  re- 
serves of  vitality  are  dry,  and  the  wo- 
man's face  becomes  furrowed,  even  as 
the  fields  she  cultivates.  Her  eyes  fade 
into  stolidity  and  unintelligence.  Her 
mouth  seldom  smiles.  Thirty  finds  her 
hollow-cheeked,  withered,  bony.  At  fifty 
—  should  she  live  so  long  —  she  is  in 
extreme  old  age.  Meanwhile  she  has 
been  bearing  children  as  plentifully  as 
though  that  were  her  sole  employment. 
But  such  labours  secure  her  scarce  a 
temporary  immunity  from  other  toil.  I 
have  seen  her  straining  up  a  long  hill, 
weighted  with  more  burdens  than  one. — 

Pleasanter  is  it  to  consider  her  in  the 
hayfield,  before  youth  has  dried  up  in  her. 
Her  plain  costume  follows  her  figure 
closely  enough  to  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage its  heavy  but  not  unhandsome 
contours.  Seen  from  a  distance,  her 
motions  and  postures  have  often  an  ad- 
mirable grace.  Her  limbs  observe  har- 
monious lines.  In  raking,  stooping,  toss- 
ing the  hay,  her  action  is  supple  and 
easy.  As  she  labours  in  the  sun,  she 
keeps  up  a  continuous  good-humoured 
chatter  with  her  companions.     Her  bare 
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arms  and  legs  are  bronzed  by  summer 
exposure  to  heat  —  and  dirt  ;  and  her 
visage  is  of  a  colour  almost  Ethiopian. 
But  an  American  Southerner  might  see 
in  her  more  than  the  dark  complexion  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  former  days  and 
institutions. 

The  Greeks  had  slaves  who  took  the 
edge  off  the  work,  but  were  not  intended 
to  bear  Grecian  children.  Saxon  slaves 
are  not  let  off  so  easily.  A  nation,  whose 
women  keep  their  houses,  saw  their  wood, 
cultivate  their  crops  and  carry  them  to 
market  on  their  backs,  and  bear  children 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  may  indeed 
go  to  war  with  full  ranks,  for  a  time. 
But  what  use  to  conquer  the  world,  if  our 
sons  and  daughters  are  to  grow  up  crip- 
ples and  idiots  ?  For,  does  that  pregnant 
woman  whom  we  saw  straining  up-hill 
with  her  heavy  basket  injure  only  herself  ? 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
ground-plan  of  high  society  may  best  be 
studied  in  the  nearest  village  ;  and  so 
the  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  Saxon  lady  is  to  observe  her  peasant- 
sister  who  sweats  and  tugs  in  fields  and 
on  country  roads.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
never  throve  among  these  people,  high 
or  low  ;  what  is  more  serious  (and,  per- 
haps, too  much  so  for  context  so  light- 
toned  as  this),  the  bulwarks  of  female 
chastity,  where  they  exist,  are  rather 
mechanical  than  moral.  In  Saxony,  there- 
fore, suspicion  justly  has  the  weight  of 
conviction.  The  best  result  of  this  sys- 
tem is  an  insecure  and  exaggerated  inno- 
cence :  the  rest  needs  not  further  to  be 
enlarged  upon. 

Women  are  what  men  make  them  ;  and 
thus  we  come  back  to  our  Emersonian 
text.  The  nation  that  degrades  its 
women,  cuts  off  the  wings  and  darkens 
the  light  which  should  lift  and  guide  it 
to  an  enduring  standpoint.  I  cannot 
but  feel  a  misgiving  about  these  German 
triumphs  in  field  and  cabinet,  when  I  see  I 
men  helping  themselves  before  women  at 
table  —  and  elsewhere.  | 

How  many  of  us  have  dreamt  roman- 1 
tically  about  the  ideal  German  peasant- 
girl  ?     She  appeared  to  us  pretty  to  the  i 
edge  of  beauty — perhaps  a  step  beyond,  j 
She  was  blue-eyed,  and  flaxen  braids  fell  i 
over  shapely  shoulders.     Her  gown  was 
charmingly  caught   up  at  one  side  ;  she 
was  often' seen    with  a  distaff,  and   was 
apt  to    break    out  in   sunny    smiles    or 
pathetic  little  songs.     Goethe  and  Kaul- 
bach  have  much    to  answer  for  !      And 
yet,  among   m.iny  imperfect   Gretchens, 
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I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  real,  traditional  heroine. 

Handsome  and  pretty  women  are  cer- 
tainly no  rarity  in  Saxony,  although  few 
of  them  can  lay  claim  to  an  unadulterated 
Saxon  pedigree.  We  see  lovely  Aus- 
trians,  and  fascinating  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians, who  delicately  smoke  cigars  in  the 
concert-gardens.  But  it  is  hard  for  the 
peasant  type  to  rise  higher  than  comeli- 
ness ;  and  it  is  distressingly  apt  to  be 
coarse  of  feature  as  well  as  of  hand, 
clumsy  of  ancle,  and  more  or  less  wedded 
to  grease  and  dirt.  Good  blood  shows  in 
the  profile  ;  and  these  young  girls,  whose 
full  faces  are  often  pleasant  and  even  at- 
tractive, have  seldom  an  eloquent  contour 
of  nose  and  mouth.  There  is  sometimes 
great  softness  and  sweetness  of  eye  ;  a 
clear  complexion  ;  a  pretty  roundness  of 
chin  and  throat.  Indeed,  I  have  found 
scattered  through  half-a-dozen  different 
villages  all  the  features  of  the  true 
Gretchen  ;  and  once,  in  an  obscure  ham- 
let, whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  what  seemed  a  near 
approach  to  the  mythic  being.  She  was 
at  work  on  the  village  pump-handle,  and 
her  management  of  it  was  full  of  grace 
and  vigour.  She  bade  me  good-morning 
in  a  round,  melodious  voice,  and  looked 
healthy,  fresh,  bright,  and  almost  clean. 
I  gave  but  one  glance,  and  then  a  subtle 
inward  monition  impelled  me  to  hurry 
away.  For,  although  a  second  look 
might  have  recognized  her  as  the  long- 
sought  one,  yet  it  might  have  brought 
disappointment,  and,  therefore,  was  too 
much  to  risk.  Meanwhile,  so  much  was 
gained  —  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  failed 
to  find  her. 

But  this  is  sentimental  nonsense.  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Rus- 
sians—  each  and  all  surpass  their  Ger- 
man sister  in  some  particular  of  beauty  ; 
and  the  American,  in  all  combined. 
Gretchen  will  always  have  unlovely  hands 
and  shapeless  feet ;  her  flaxen  braids  will 
be  dull  and  lustreless,  and  her  head  will 
be  planed  off  behind  on  a  line  with  her 
ears.  This  is  no  anti-climax  ;  for  most 
of  the  qualities  which  make  a  humaa 
being  humanly  interesting,  are  dependent 
upon  a  goodly  development  of  the  cere- 
jpellum. 


We  sallied  forth  this  morning  ini  quest 
of  a  representative  Saxon  village  ;  but, 
save  as  regards  situation,  one  is  as.  repre- 
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sentative  as  another.  The  same  people 
inhabit  all,  and  follow  the  same  customs, 
submit  to  the  same  inconveniences,  par- 
take of  the  same  ignorance,  and  are  wed- 
ded to  the  same  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions. Moreover,  the  names  of  fifteen 
out  of  twenty  of  these  villages  end  in  the 
same  three  mystic  letters  —  "  itz."  What 
"  itz  "  signifies  I  know  not  ;  but  I  should 
fancy  that  whoever  lives  in  a  community 
whose  name  terminates  differently  would 
feel  like  a  kind  of  outlaw  or  alien.  Losch- 
witz,  Blasewitz,  Pillnitz,  Pulsnitz,  Sed- 
litz,  Gorbitz,  —  all  are  members  of  one 
family,  and  look,  speak,  and  think  in  the 
family  way.  It  is  admirable  the  care  they 
take  to  post  up  their  names  on  a  sign- 
board at  each  entrance  of  the  village, 
doubtless  a  safeguard  against  the  serious 
danger  of  forgetting  their  own  first  sylla- 
bles. Were  some  mischievous  person, 
while  the  honest  villagers  slept,  to  inter- 
change all  their  signboards,  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  their  ever  identifying 
themselves  again.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
might  fail  to  perceive  the  alteration. 
Pillnitz  or  Pulsnitz  —  what  odds?  It 
can  matter  little  to  a  pebble  what  position 
on  the  beach  it  occupies  ;  and  I  dare  say 
the  members  of  various  families  might  be 
sulDstituted  one  for  another,  and  nothing 
be  noticed  much  out  of  the  way  on  either 
side. 

Many  of  these  little  flocks  of  houses 
have  settled  down  from  their  flight  in  the 
realm  of  thought  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream  which  trickles  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  between  low  hills.  The  brook  is 
an  important  element  in  the  village  econ- 
omy, fulfilling  the  rather  discordant 
offices  of  public  drain,  swill-pail,  and 
wash-tub  ;  and  moreover  serving  as  a 
perennial  plaything  for  quantities  of 
white-headed  children  and  geese.  It  is 
walled  in  with  stone;  narrow  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  at  intervals  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  here  and  there  miniature 
bridges  span  the  flood.  The  water  bab- 
bles over  a  pebbly  bottom,  varied  with 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  cast-away  odds 
and  ends  of  the  household  ;  once  in  a  while 
the  stream  gathers  up  its  strength  to  turn 
-  a  saw-mill,  and  anon  spreads  out  to  form 
a  shallow  basin.  Stiff-necked,  plaster- 
faced,  the  cottages  stand  in  lines  on  either 
bank,  winking  lazily  at  one  another  with 
their  old  glass-eyes,  across  the  narrow 
intervening  space.  Above  their  red- 
tiled  roofs  rise  the  steep  hill-ridges,  built 
up  in  irregular  terraces,  overgrown  with 
vines  or  fruit-trees.     Nobody  seems   to 
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stay  at  home  except  the  geese  and  the 
bubies. 
1      Such  little  settlements  hide  in  countrv 


depths,  whither  only  grassv  lanes  and 
footpaths  find  their  way.  Others  there 
are,  mere  ep'sodes  of  the  highroad, 
dusty,  bare,  and  exposed,  with  flat  views 
over  surrounding  plains;  with  a  naked 
inn  —  Gasthaus  —  in  their  midst,  where 
thirsty  teamsters  halt  for  beer,  and  to 
stare  with  slow-moving  eyes  at  the  pigmy 
common  with  its  muddy  goose-pond,  and 
to  pump  up  unintelligible  gutturals  at  one 
another.  Others,  again,  are  ranged 
abreast  beneath  the  bluffs  on  the  river- 
bank  ;  a  straggling  footpath  dodges 
crookedly  through  them,  scrambling  here 
over  a  front-doorstep,  there  crossing  the 
back-yard.  Women,  bare  of  foot  and 
head,  peer  curiously  forth  from  low  door- 
ways and  cramped  windows  ;  soiled  chil- 
dren stare,  a-suck  at  muddy  fingers  ; 
there  are  glimpses  of  internal  economies, 
rustic  meals,  withered  grandparents  who 
seldom  get  further  than  the  doorstep ; 
visions  of  infants  nursed  and  spanked. 
A  strip  of  grass  intervenes  between  the 
houses  and  the  Elbe  River ;  through 
trees  we  see  the  down-slipping  current, 
bearing  with  it  interminable  rafts  and 
ponderous  canal-boats,  and  sometimes  a 
pufiing  steamer,  with  noisy  paddle-wheels. 
At  times  we  skirt  long  stretches  of  blind 
walls,  from  the  chinks  of  which  sprout 
grass  and  flowers  ;  and  which  convey  to 
us  an  obscure  impression  of  there  being 
grape-v^"nes  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

Or,  once  more,  and  not  least  pictur- 
esquely, our  village  alights  on  a  low  hill- 
top, where  trees  and  houses  crowd  one 
another  in  agreeable  contention.  The 
main  approach  winds  snake-like  upwards 
from  the  grass  and  brush  of  the  vallev, 
but  on  reaching  the  summit  splits  into 
hydra  heads,  each  one  of  which  pokes 
itself  into  somebody's  barnyard  or  gar- 
den, leaving  a  stranger  in  some  embar- 
rassment as  to  how  to  get  through  the 
town  without  unauthorized  intrusion  on 
its  inhabitants.  Besides  the  main  ap- 
proach, there  are  clever  short  cuts  down 
steep  places,  sometimes  forming  into  a 
rude  flight  of  stone  steps,  anon  taking  a 
sudden  leap  down  a  high  terrace,  and 
finally  creeping  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
hedge,  at  the  bottom.  The  houses  look 
pretty  from  below  ;  but  after  climbing 
the  hill  their  best  charm  vanishes,  like 
that  of  clouds  seen  at  too  close  quarters. 
In  Saxony,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  penalty  for  opening  Pandora's  box. 
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As  for  the  cottages  themselves,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  two-storied  boxes, 
smeared  with  stucco  and  gabled  with  red 
tiles  :  thatch  being  as  rare  here  as  it  is 
common  in  England.  In  fact,  these 
dwellings  are  not  real  cottages,  but  only 
small  inconvenient  houses.  They  are 
never  allied  to  their  natural  surroundings 
—  never  look  as  though  they  had  grown  I 
leisurely  up  from  some  seed  planted  aeons 
ago.  They  never  permit  us  to  mistake 
them  for  an  immemorial  tree-stump  or 
mossy  rock,  which  rustic  men  have  hol- 
lowed out,  and  improved  into  a  home. 
The  oldest  of  them  have  a  temporary, 
artificial  look,  conveying  the  idea  that 
they  have  been  made  somewhere  else, 
and  been  set  down  in  their  present  situa- 
tion quite  by  accident,  to  be  tried  in  a 
new  place  to-morrow.  A  Saxon  never 
sees  the  spot  he  builds  in,  but  only  the 
thing  he  builds.  German  toy-villages, 
which  charmed  our  childhood,  are  more 
accurate  copies  of  the  reality  than  our 
years  of  discretion  would  have  supposed. 
Magnify  the  toy,  or  view  the  reality  from 
a  distance,  and  the  two  are  one  and  the 
same. 

This  unstable  impression  results  from 
the  fact  that  Saxon  souls  have  no  home- 
instinct.  The  peasant  thinks  of  his 
house  as  a  place  to  sleep  in  —  and  to  eat 
in,  before  and  after  sleep.  He  knows  no 
hearth,  around  which  he  and  his  family 
may  sit  and  chat  ;  instead,  there  stands  a 
talf  glazed  earthenware  stove,  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  rather  of  a  refrigerator 
than  of  a  fire  ;  until  we  burn  our  lingers 
on  it  ;  a  hypocritical,  repellant  thing, 
which  would  sooner  burst  than  look  com- 
fortable. And  how  can  a  man  converse 
rationally  or  affectionately  over  niglit, 
with  the  woman  whom  he  means  to  har- 
ness to  his  cart  in  the  morning.?  His 
only  resource  is  to  go  to  the  inn,  and 
drink  flatulent  beer  in  company  with  a 
knot  of  smoky  beings  like  himself.  He 
seldom  gets  drunk;  indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  the  Einfaches  beer  which  he 
affects  is  capable  of  producing  anything 
worse  than  stolid  torpidity  —  which  is 
perhaps  not  a  wholly  undesirable  condi- 
tion for  a  homeless  man  to  be  in.  On 
gala  days  he  drinks  and  eats  more  than 
usual,  and  sometimes  puts  on  a  suit  of  re- 
markable black  broadcloth  —  with  the 
comfortless  grandeur  thereto  appertain- 
ing. He  plocls  on  foot  to  the  next  vil- 
hiire,  and  sits  in  the  Restiucratioii^  or 
bowls    in   the  alley,   or  talks   crops  and 
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prices  with  his  peers.  Be  that  how  it 
may,  the  gala  ends,  for  him,  so  soon  as 
he  turns  his  face  homewards. 

Partly  answerable  for  this  barrenness 
of  soul  is,  no  doubt,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  pokes  its  clammy,  rigid 
finger  into  each  man's  private  concerns, 
till  he  loses  all  spirit  to  be  interested  in 
them  himself.  But  yet  more,  must  it  be 
said,  is  it  traceable  to  that  cold,  profound 
selfishness  which  forms  the  foundation 
and  framework  of  the  national  and  indi- 
vidual character,  in  every  walk  of  life  : 
the  wretched  chill  of  which  must  ulti- 
mately annul  the  warmth  of  the  most  fer- 
vent German  eulogist,  provided  he  be 
bold  enough  to  bring  his  theoretical  en- 
thusiasm to  the  decisive  test  of  a  few 
years'  personal  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion with  the  people. 

At  this  early  hour  of  the  day,  however, 
our  peasant  is  off  to  his  work,  and  we 
may  examine  his  abode  without  calling 
into  question  the  qualities  of  the  owner. 
It  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  ornamenta- 
tion, both  natural  and  artificial  :  which, 
if  in  harmony  with  the  temporary  charac- 
ter of  the  house  itself,  is,  not  the  less, 
often  tasteful  and  pretty.  Whenever 
possible,  the  house  is  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  verdure. 
Brightly  coloured  blossoms  crowd  the 
narrow  windows,  winter  and  summer  ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  cottages 
have  attached  to  them  tiny  gardens  — 
some  hardly  bigger  than  large  flower-pots 
—  where  grow  pansies,  pinks,  marigolds, 
and  roses,  in  gaudy  profusion.  Flower- 
cultivation  is  a  national  trait ;  and  I 
have  seen  very  unsesthetic-looking  people 
plucking  wild  flowers  in  the  fields.  Wild 
flowers  are  easily  obtainable,  it  is  true, 
but  the  spirit  that  uses  them  is  less 
common.  Here  seems  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion, and  a  pleasant  one,  in  the  Saxon 
peasant's  character.  We  look  in  vain 
from  his  house-windows  to  those  of  his 
face  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  flowers 
there  ;  albeit  plenty  of  soil  in  which  to 
plant  them.  Nevertheless,  were  there 
not  germs  of  grace  and  beauty  some- 
where hidden  in  him,  such  blossoms 
would  scarcely  adorn  his  outward  life. 

For  my  part,  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
women  thus  make  amends  to  themselves, 
a  little,  for  the  moral  sterility  of  their 
earthly  existence.  The  flowers  that  we 
see  in  their  windows  may  bloom  there  to 
a  better  purpose  than  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  may  be  prophetic  as  well 
as  emblematic  of  good. 

Besides  his  flowers,  the  peasant  often 
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drapes  the  front  of  his  house  with  a  thick 
green  apron  of  woodbine  or  grape.  The 
latter  is  never  out  of  place  :  but  wood- 
bine impresses  me  as  being  insincere 
and  artificial  —  the  antipodes  of  the 
strong  and  faithful  ivy.  It  does  not  cling 
to  its  support  of  itself,  but  must  be  fas- 
tened up  ;  and  a  mischievous  wind-gust 
may  snatch  it  from  its  moorings.  It 
grows  rapidly;  but  its  tendrils  do  not 
twine  round  the  heart  ;  nor  does  it  en- 
dure long  enough  for  the  eye  to  become 
lovingly  familiar  with  its  twists  of  stem 
and  massings  of  foliage.  Compared  with 
ivy,  it  is  meretricious ;  flourishes  with 
superficial  luxuriance,  but  has  no  real 
pith  ;  makes  a  gaudy  show  in  autumn  ; 
but  in  winter  its  splendours  fall  away, 
and  leave  a  straggling  nakedness.  It 
does  not  uphold,  but  is  upheld,  and 
must  fall  when  the  support  is  withdrawn. 
It  endures  but  a  few  years  at  best,  and 
dies  unlamented,  for  another  may  readily 
be  had  to  fill  its  place.  It  has  no  mod- 
esty, but  obtrudes  itself  officiously, 
flaunting  its  glossy,  fragile  leaves  with  an 
unbecoming  freedom.  It  lacks  the  ten- 
der traditions  which  the  ivy  has.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  an  incautious  eye  might 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  ;  but  when 
I  find  my  ivy  turn  out  woodbine,  I  feel 
the  same  kind  of  disappointment  which 
follows  upon  addressing,  to  a  stranger, 
the  sentimental  remark  intended  for  a 
friend. 

The  grape  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  vine  for  cottage  pur- 
poses, because  it  has  to  do  with  the  life 
of  the  present ;  whereas  the  ivy  more  re- 
sembles a  pall  than  a  wedding-garment, 
and  is  chiefly  associated  with  ruins  and 
crumbling  traditions.  The  grape-vine 
hangs  its  shaggy  green  beard  from  eaves 
and  window-sills  ;  and,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  cottage  seems  the  realization  of 
an  Arcadian  dream  of  luxury.  Howbeit, 
if  we  attempt  still  further  to  realize  our 
dream  by  putting  forth  our  hand  to  pluck 
and  eat,  —  the  awakening  comes;  for 
every  cluster  has  a  market  as  well  as  an 
aesthetic  value.  It  is  well  to  be  pastoral 
and  romantic,  but  I  must  first  pay  so 
many  groschen  for  the  grapes.  Thus  is 
sentiment  made  ridiculous  now-a-days  ; 
all  the  fine  pictures  have  a  reverse  side, 
whereon  is  daubed  a  grinning  caricature, 
named  common  sense,  or- practical  expe- 
rience. Some  clever  person  is  almost 
always  at  hand  to  spring  this  reverse 
upon  us  ;  but  not  the  less,  in  solitude,  or 
in    rare    companionship,   we   will   some- 
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'times  forgot  the  parody  in  musing  on  the 
poem. 

VII. 

As  at  present  used  in  reference  to  the 
works  of  man,  picturesque  is  rather  a 
vague  term.  If  it  may  not  be  directly 
defined  as  ignorance,  it  is  at  least  op- 
posed to  what  is  understood  as  classic 
beauty.  A  picturesque  house  or  street  is 
one  which,  though  meant  for  use,  is  prac- 
tically inconvenient  to  the  verge  of  use- 
lessness.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  will 
be  doing  no  violence  to  polite  usage  to 
describe  these  Saxon  villages  as  emi- 
nently picturesque.  The  dwellings  are 
seldom  so  comfortable  as  aright  economy 
of  materials  would  have  allowed  ;  they 
huddle  together  irregularly,  drawing  in 
their  toes,  as  it  were,  and  ducking  their 
heads  between  their  shoulders.  Some 
few  are  built  of  hewn  logs,  the  second 
story  projecting  like  a  ponderous  eye- 
brow ;  and  these  have  I  know  not  what 
quaint  charms,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  others  in  the  memory.  They  are 
more  primitive.  It  is  the  yoking  of  pov- 
erty with  some  so-called  modern  im- 
provements that  makes  true,  unlovable 
ugliness.  Justly  to  harmonize  itself,  pov- 
erty should  wear  a  garment  of  antiquity, 
pro'^portioned  to  its  degree. 

The  front  door  is  not  always  the  mouth 
through  which  proceeds  the  true  utter- 
ance of  the  house  ;  in  many  it  is  uni- 
formly closed,  and  wears  an  aspect  of 
wooden  formality.  We  behold,  on  jambs 
and  lintel,  an  uncouth  display  of  archi- 
tectural ornamentation  ;  and  here  are  in- 
scribed the  date  of  erection,  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  founder,  and  some  boldly 
pious  motto — a  scriptural  proverb,  or 
other  scrap  of  religious  truism.  "  Im 
Go  ties  Segen  ist  A  lies  gelegen,^''  "  Wer 
Gott  vertraut  hat  wohl  gebaut,^''  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  These  may  be,  and  I 
suppose  they  generally  are,  taken  as  evi- 
dences of  a  childlike  simplicity  and  faith. 
But  I  would  rather  they  had  been  written 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  lintel.  The  in- 
troduction of  God's  name  to  every  base 
occasion  is  a  trait  of  this  people,  and 
crops  out  in  their  daily  conversation  to  a 
degree  quite  astonishing.  It  is  not  a 
sincere  or  wholesome  practice,  rather  a 
kind  of  religious  snobbishness. 

Althoughthe  front  door  has  not  always 
this  Pharisaical  character,. but  is  some- 
times made  genial  by  an  ample  porch,  and 
worn  steps  and  balusters  —  yet  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  back  door  manifests  more 
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vitality  and  frankness 
unevenly  paved  court ;  above,  the  tiled 
roof  stoops  affectionately  ;  here  sits  the 
old  man  with  his  porcelain  pipe,  and 
watches  the  old  woman  peeling  potatoes  ; 
while  the  baby  at  their  feet  is  happy 
with  the  potato-skins.  Here  we  see  the 
earthen  pots  and  copper  kettles  of  Dutch 
painters  ;  here  detect  makeshifts  and 
undress  rehearsals.  Here  is  a  fine  irrej^- 
ularity  of  light   and  shade  ;  and,   in  the 


heat  of  summer,  a  grateful  gloom  and 
dampness.  That  man  must  be  puritani- 
cally upright  and  above-board  wl)0  never 
cherished  a  secret  partiality  for  back 
doors.  There  are  easy  back-door  ways 
of  doing  and  saying  things,  such  as  can 
never  make  their  appearance  on  the  front 
doorstep. 

The  curiosity  which  may  have  prompt- 
ed me  to  peep  into  a  Saxon  farmyard 
was  never  justified  by  what  I  saw  there. 
Two  sides  of  the  enclosure  are  bounded 
by  a  high  blind  wall,  rough  with  dirty 
plaster  ;  the  other  two,  by  barns  and  out- 
houses. There  is  always  a  melancholy 
excess  of  space  :  objects  which  should 
be  grouped  together,  languish  apart. 
Here  is  a  pump  ;  in  that  corner  huddles 
a  cart ;  yonder  is  a  heap  of  straw. 
Lonely  hens  straggle  here- and  there,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  abstracted  cock,  who 
never  crows.  An  ill-humoured  dog  barks 
at  me  from  a  distant  kennel,  and  rattles 
his  rusty  chain.  It  is  vain  to  look  for 
the  warmly  hospitable  atmosphere,  for 
the  bustle,  the  sound,  the  busy  repose 
that  should  belong  to  farmyards.  The 
ground  is  roughly  paved  with  cobble 
stones  ;  infrequent  men  and  women  shuf- 
fle, wooden-shod,  across  and  along,  but  I 
see  no  one  who  looks  a  farmer.  The 
Saxons  do  not  appreciate  the  earth  ;  they 
sow  without  affection,  and  reap  without 
thankfulness.  Their  selfish  stolidity  can- 
not sympathize  with  warm-hearted,  gen- 
erous, slow,  majestic  nature  ;  they  grudge 
the  labour  of  co-operating  with  her,  and 
would  rather  steal  the  milk  from  her 
breast,  than  claim  it  by  the  sacred  right 
of  children.  But  though  they  be  sulky, 
nature  never  is  ;  she  yields  nourishment 
to  them  as  to  others  ;  and  there  is  gra- 
cious humour  in  the  smile  wherewith  she 
hears  them  grumble  at  the  pain  of  suck- 
ling her. 

Hard  by  the  farmyard  are  the  hillocks 
and  headstones  of  the  village  cemetery. 
Were  there  any  warmth  in  the  dead,  they 
lie  close  enough  here  to  create  a  very 
genial  temperature.  The  monumental 
devices  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  each 
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It  opens  on  an  ,  striving  to  outdo  its  neighbour,  either  in 
stylishness  or  in  extravagance  of  eulo- 
gistic inscription.  There  can  be  no  safer 
gauge  of  culture  in  a  people  than  tlie  as- 
pect of  their  graves.  They  bury  their 
bodies  out  of  sight  ;  but  their  supersti- 
tion, their  vanity,  their  truth  or  falsehood, 
—  these  nowhere  declare  themselves  so 
undisguisedly  as  on  the  tombstone.  We 
must  read  the  carven  inscription,  like 
some  kinds  of  secret  writing,  between  the 
lines  :  and    how  different  is   the   hidden 


from    the    ostensible    meaninof 


What 


traits  of  character  and  condition  are  por- 
trayed in  the  design,  ornament,  and  ma- 
terial of  this  last  milestone  of  earthly 
life  !  In  what  a  solemn  light  they  stand  ; 
and  with  what  eyes  must  the  soul  regard 
them,  which  looks  from  beyond  the 
grave !  Pitifully  awry  must  the  least 
pretentious  appear,  from  that  stand- 
point ;  but  what  of  these  gilt,  ginger- 
bread affairs,  with  their  record  of  titles 
and  virtues  ?  Green  grass  is  the  tomb- 
stone which  best  stands  all  tests.  It  tells 
only  of  the  life  which  springs  from  de- 
cay. 

From  of  old  humourists  have  made 
capital  of  the  follies  of  headstones  ;  but 
there  is  something  ghastly  in  the  smile 
which  such  jests  create.  I  prefer  to  let 
the  poor,  fantastic  records  remain  in 
peace,  to  crumble  or  endure,  as  sun  and 
rain  may  choose.  Most  of  these  Saxon 
memorials  are  made  of  wood,  garnished 
with  more  or  less  of  symbolic  atrocity. 
The  graveyard,  as  a  whole,  wears  an  as- 
pect of  grisly  gaiety,  impressing  the  be- 
holder as  a  subtle  stroke  of  malignant 
satire.  In  the  silent  sunshine  of  a  sum- 
mer day,  or  beneath  the  yet  more  voice- 
less moonlight,  the  strained  discord  of 
the  spectacle  is  protest  sufficient  against 
itself. 

VIII. 

I  HAVE  already  made  passing  mention 
of  the  geese  ;  but  they  are  entitled  to 
more  than  a  brief  notice.  They  consti- 
tute a  goodly  proportion  of  the  village 
population,  and  they  are  invariably  at 
home.  When  not  paddling  and  gobbling 
in  their  mud-puddle,  they  dawdle  in  lines 
along  the  streets,  or  anent  the  back- 
yards, where  may  perchance  be  found 
some  kind  of  food  dear  to  the  goosey 
heart.  There  is  admirable  unanimity  in 
a  flock  of  geese,  as  though  each  were 
magnetically  conscious  of  all  his  compan- 
ions' sentiments  and  emotions.  All  wish 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  fortunately  the  conditions  of   their 
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life  permit  the  indulgence  of  this  desire. 
Yet  is  each  goose  a  kingdom  to  himself; 
pride  waddles  in  his  gait,  and  unbounded 
self-complacency  wallows  with  him  in  the 
dirt.  You  may  easily  put  him  to  flight ; 
but  out  of  countenance  —  never!  So 
soon  as  his  pursuer's  back  is  turned,  the 
fugitive  hisses  as  briskly  as  though  he 
had  been  heroic  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  something  very  human  in 
their  hiss,  and  in  their  expression 
while  giving  vent  to  it.  I  have  never 
heard  precisely  such  a  sound  from  a 
human  being,  or  seen  a  human  neck 
stretched  in  just  such  a  way.  But  I 
fancy  that  many  souls,  were  they  visible, 
would  appear  not  otherwise  than  as  hiss- 
ing geese  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  their 
speech  is  a  similar  sibilation. 

Though  intolerant  of  strangers,  geese 
fraternize  with  their  fellow-villagers, 
albeit  never  on  terms  of  such  familiar 
confidence  as  hens  maintain.  The  char- 
acter of  the  goose,  with  its  fine  distinc- 
tions from  those  of  other  domestic  fowls, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  set  forth. 
The  goose  should  not  be  made  typical  of 
stupidity,  save  as  it  may  be  the  essence 
of  stupidity  to  see  all  things  through 
the  medium  of  one's  self.  He  is  the 
symbol  of  the  lowest  form  of  egotism  : 
barring  that,  he  is  as  astute  as  any  ani- 
mal of  his  order.  I  never  heard  of  a  pet 
goose :  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
caressing  him,  except  to  feed  him  ;  for 
though  egotists  are  not  as  a  rule 
averse  to  being  made  much  of  —  as 
witness  cats  —  yet  the  goose  is  too  full 
of  himself  to  care  for  endearments.  Fur- 
thermore, his  self-conceit  is  not  of  a 
wholesome  external  character,  like  that 
of  the  turkey  or  peacock :  .it  subsists  but 
little  on  the  consciousness  of  outward 
attractions,  but  seems  to  build  upon  a 
supposititious  mental  or  moral  worth, — 
with  an  assurance,  ludicrous,  yet  too 
human  to  be  agreeable.  What  causes 
the  goose  to  bend  his  head  in  passing 
beneath  the  farm-yard  gate,  except  the 
persuasion  that  his  towering  spirit  over- 
tops the  world  ?  Unlike  that  of  the 
eagle,  however,  the  goose's  self-esteem 
has  nothing  lofty  or  noble  in  it :  it  is  the 
conceit  of  vulgarity — pride  inverted, 
because  based  on  petty  self. 

It  is  agreeable  to  harmony  to  observe 
how  constantly  the  goose  affects  mucldy 
water.  They  are  the  pigs  of  the  bird  race. 
They  prefer  muddy  water,  and  glory  in  it. 
If  muddy  water  be  not  a  good  emblem 
of  spiritual   uncleanaess   and  perverted 
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truth,  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  better. 
The  proud  severity  of  swans  leads  them 
to  pure  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  niive 
innocence  of  the  duck  attaches  him  to 
ponds  whose  faults  are  mitigated  by 
duckweed  and  minnows.  But  nothing 
suits  the  goose  so  well  as  a  barren  mud- 
puddle.  The  sleekness  of  his  coat  pre- 
sents a  sinister  contrast  to  the  undis- 
guised grossness  of  his  interior.  He  is 
an  epitome  of  certain  human  vices  ;  and 
even  when  prepared  for  the  table,  a  slice 
too  much  of  him  fills  the  soul  with  heavy 
disgust. 

I  once  met  with  a  quaint  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  dumb  companions 
of  man  were  held  to  be  the  reflection  of 
his  own  ruling  thoughts  and  affections. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  savage  is  re- 
vealed in  the  wild  beasts  he  hunts  ;  that 
of  pastoral  nations,  in  their  peaceful 
flocks ;  of  the  chivalrous  and  warlike 
races,  in  their  thorough-bred  and  fiery 
steeds.  As  the  man's  nature  changes, 
so  do  the  animals  around  him  die  out  or 
multiply.  For  every  wild  beast  that  be- 
comes extinct,  there  expires  some  fierce 
passion  of  a  human  soul.  For  every 
dove  that  coos  on  the  roof,  there  dwells 
in  some  heart  a  thought  of  innocence  and 
gentleness: — a  pretty  fancy,  arbitrary 
at  first  sight,  perhaps,  but  to  a  deeper 
consideration  revealing  glimpses  of  a 
profound  inward  significance. 

How  happens  it,  now,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  geese  in  Saxon  vil- 
lages ?  Geese  will  grow  as  readily  in 
one  place  as  another  ;  yet  here  are  twice 
as  many  geese,  in  proportion  to  the 
human  population,  as  elsewhere.  I  fear 
there  must  be  an  occult  vein  of  sympathy 
between  them  and  their  owners,  reach- 
ing deeper  than  the  flavour  of  roast 
goose,  or  money  value,  can  justify  :  some 
mutual  consciousness  of  similar  disposi- 
tions. Geese,  I  say,  are  symbolic  of  self- 
seeking,  self-glorifying,  short-sighted  hu- 
man vanity :  and  where  geese  abound, 
such  vices  are  rife.  If  this  be  not  the 
true  solution  of  the  mystery,  the  sole 
alternative  lies  in  the  fact  that,  at  Stras- 
bourg, they  make  pdte-de-fois-gras  In 
justice  to  the  theory,  I  must  admit  that 
there  are  at  least  half  as  many  pigeons 
as  geese  in  Saxony.  These  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  construing  as  representative  of  the 
love  of  mothers  for  their  babies,  and  the 
innocent  thoughts  of  the  babies  them- 
selves. If  we  must  have  pies,  let  us 
fatten  pigeons  rather  than  geese. 
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A  NOTICEABLE  quietness  pervades 
these  villages  ;  as  though  they  had  dropt 
asleep  ages  ago,  not  to  awaken  in  this 
century  at  any  rate.  The  houses  stand 
voiceless  like  empty  shells,  and  the  nar- 
row road  wanders  lonely  between  them. 
The  inhabitants  are  abroad  —  in  Dresden, 
in  the  fields,  wherever  their  work  may 
have  taken  them.  Within  the  village 
limits  remain  only  those  who  are  either 
too  old  or  too  young  to  be  away :  these, 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  Gasthaiis,  and 
a  shop-keeper  or  two,  are  all. 

But  even  were  every  one  at  home,  we 
should  never  see  anything  resembling  the 
omnipresent  activity  of  a  New  England 
or  Western  village.  They  are  born  quiet 
—  these  people  :  —  a  Saxon  baby  has  but 
little  cry  in  him,  and  no  persistent  noisi- 
ness. In  infancy  he  is  stiffened  out  in 
swaddling-clothes,  and  lives  between  two 
feather  pillows,  like  an  oyster  in  his 
shell :  moving  only  his  pale  bluish  eyes 
and  pasty  little  fingers.  A  greasy  nurs- 
ing-bottle is  poking  itself  into  his  mouth 
all  day  long.  He  has  a  great,  hairless, 
swelled  head,  like  an  inflated  bladder. 
His  first  appearance  out-doors  is  made  in 
a  basket-waggon,  planted  neck-deep 
amidst  his  pillows  ;  the  hood  of  the  wag- 
gon being  up  and  closely  blue-curtained. 
Sometimes  he  rides  double,  his  brother's 
or  sister's  head  emerging  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  little  vehicle.  They  seldom 
die  under  this  treatment ;  indeed,  even  a 
soul  would  find  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  beneath  those  feather  pillows,  and 
through  the  crevices  of  those  close-drawn 
blue  curtains.  When  they  have  colic 
(but  they  seldom  muster  energy  suffi- 
cient), they  uplift  a  meagre  cry,  as  though 
aware  that  something  of  the  sort  would 
be  expected  of  them.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens, as  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
they  must  be  dashed  with  cold  water  in 
order  to  bring  their  lungs  into  action.  A 
dash  of  cold  water  would  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  spasm  in  a  Saxon  of  whatever  age. 

Thus  early  begins  the  subjection  to  law 
and  custom.  When  the  child  gets  to  be 
thirty  inches  high,  or  thereabouts,  it  is 
sent  to  school  ;  whither  it  paces  temper- 
ately, with  little  noise  ;  racing,  horse- 
laughing  and  all  disorder  are  tacitly  dis- 
couraged. The  little  girls  link  arms  and 
gossip  as  they  go  ;  while  the  boys  march 
soldier-like  with  their  small  knapsacks, 
precocious  in  discipline  and  conserva- 
tism. When  the  play-hour  comes,  they 
engage  in  a  mutually  suspicious  manner, 
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as  though  self-conscious  of  hypocrisy 
and  make-believe. 

By  and  by  they  grow  up, —  more  of 
them  than  would  be  supposed.  But  the 
habit  of  following  authority  and  prece- 
dent in  all  concerns  of  life  grows  with 
them.  They  will  never  feel  quite  safe 
about  blowing  their  noses,  until  they 
have  seen  the  written  law  concerning 
that  ceremony,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
king,  and  countersigned  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck. They  swim  everywhere  in  the 
cork-jacket  of  law  ;  and,  should  it  fail 
them,  flounder  and  sink  :  or  even  lose 
their  heads  and  are  betrayed  into  some 
folly  which  helps  them  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  that  early  experience  of  swad- 
dling and  feather-pillowing,  I  suppose, 
which  implants  in  all  Saxons  their  sleep- 
less dread  of  a  draught.  I  fancy  their 
very  coffins  must  be  made  more  air-tight 
than  other  people's,  and  that  the  sod 
must  be  pressed  down  more  closely  over 
their  graves.  Summer  or  winter,  nol,hing 
will  hire  a  Saxon  to  sit  beneath  an  open 
window,  to  stay  in  the  same  room  with  an 
open  window,  or  to  sleep  with  an  open 
window  in  the  house.  Why  windows  in 
Saxony  were  made  to  open,  is  a  mystery. 
The  Saxon  turns  up  his  coat-collar  and 
glares  intolerant  at  the  mere  rattling  of  a 
window-sash.  He  will  risk  a  broken 
head  in  the  cause  of  bad  air.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  lecture-rooms  in  schools 
and  universities,  lies  thick  and  foul  as 
stagnant  water.  Those  rooms  are  atmos- 
pheric sewers,  wdth  no  outlet.  If  you 
become  giddy  and  nauseated  with  this 
breathing-material,  you  must  seek  relief 
out  of  doors  :  no  fresh  air  may  trespass 
on  the  hallowed  impurity  of  the  interior. 

As  might  be  imagined,  such  lung-food 
as  this  gets  the  native  complexion  into 
no  enviable  state  :  in  fact,  until  I  had  ex- 
amined for  myself  the  mixture  of  paste 
and  blotches  which  here  passes  for  faces, 
I  had  not  conceived  what  were  the  capac- 
ities for  evil  of  the  human  skin.  I  have 
heard  it  said  —  inconsiderately  —  that 
the  best  side  of  a  Saxon  was  his  outside  : 
that  the  more  deeply  one  penetrated  into 
him,  the  more  offensive  he  became.  But 
I  think  the  worst  damnation  that  the 
owner  of  one  of  these  complexions  could 
be  afflicted  with,  would  be  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  interior  with  his  exterior  man. 

The  Saxon  can  no  more  be  influenced 
to  moderation  in  this  matter,  than  the 
wind  can  be  persuaded  not  to  blow.  His 
argument  declares  that  a  cold  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  poison,  and  influenza 
than   a  two-edged   sword.     Whereas,  at 
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worst,  an  influenza  can  but  kill  ;  but  foul 
air  means  diseased  life.  It  is  surely  bet- 
ter to  die  in  the  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tains, than  to  exist  in  however  luxurious 
a  polluted  room.  Nevertheless,  the  Sax- 
on does  not  merely  endure  pollution,  — 
he  likes  it  —  and  it  likes  him. 

It  is  an  ill-built,  ill-favoured  race,  and 
of  an  unhealthy  constitution.  As  for  the 
soldiers,  they  are  in  all  respects  a  forced 
product :  compelled  to  exertion  and  hard- 
ship so  long  as  their  term  of  service  lasts, 
they  make  up  for  it  by  dying  early.  They 
are  machines,  working  marvellously  while 
the  driver's  hand  is  over  them  ;  then 
coming  to  a  rusty  standstill  forever. 

Despite  their  closeness  within  doors, 
in  summer  the  Saxons  much  affect  the 
open  air.  They  will  sit  all  day  beneath 
the  beer-garden  trees.  Yet  do  they  re- 
turn, without  sigh  or  shudder,  to  their 
atmospheric  styes  at  night.  And  they 
seem  to  carry  their  atmosphere  about 
with  them.  Meeting  a  party  of  them  on 
the  breeziest  summit  of  the  Saxon  Switz- 
erland, anon  we  have  a  subtle  reminis- 
cence of  stale  tobacco  and  beer.  Is 
there  nothing  in  the  souls  of  this  people 
congenial  to  the  fair  and  pure  influences 
of  nature?  They  admire  —  who  more 
vociferously  ?  —  a  fine  view  or  pictu- 
resque vista.  Howbeit,  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  able  glibly  to  utter  profun- 
dities, casts  a  sinister  suspicion  upon  the 
genuineness  of  their  title-deeds  to  them. 
What  true  lover  of  nature,  should  she  in 
a  fortunate  hour  reveal  her  beauty  to  him, 
would  not  blush  and  stammer  in  the  at- 
tempt to  compliment  her  to  her  face  ? 
She  abashes  his  praise  to  silence.  That 
eloquent  stanza  which,  as  he  sat  at  home, 
seemed  to  him  the  full  utterance  of  the 
best  his  eyes  could  discover,  shrinks  now 
from  his  lips,  and  shows  pale  and  vulgar. 
He  must  turn  his  back  upon  living  na- 
ture, and  forget  the  better  part  of  her, 
before  he  can  remember  her  eulogies 
aright 

Not  so  the  Saxon,  who  not  only  de- 
lights to  wear  his  heart  upon  her  sleeve, 
but  is  himself  the  daw  that  pecks  at  it. 
He  loudly  approves  that  which  transcends 
approval.  The  pure  and  chaste  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  which  should  be  viewed 
only  reverently  and  in  silence,  he  levels 
with  the  meretricious  allurements  of  a 
harlot,  which  every  charlatan  may  can- 
vass with  praise  or  blame.  And,  such  is 
the  bad  power  of  this  low  spirit,  the  true 
lover's  reverence  is  disturbed,  and  he  is 
vexed  with  a  miserable  suspicion  of  that 
sanctity  which  he  had  fancied  secure  from 


all  base  approach.  But  in  truth  it  is  no 
mysticism  to  say  that  the  essential  na- 
ture is  in  each  man's  soul  ;  it  is  the  soul, 
and  the  soul's  mood,  which  quickens  and 
colours  her  ;  and  womanlike,  she  changes 
with  our  change. 

The  Saxon's  sentimentalism  is  vitiated 
by  his  moral  and  physical  ill  health.  He 
is  continually  doing  things  false  in  har- 
mony, and  incomprehensible,  as  all  dis- 
cord is.  Who  but  he  can  sit  through  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven's,  applauding 
its  majestic  movements  with  the  hand 
which  has  just  carried  to  his  lips  a  mug 
of  beer,  and  anon  returns  thither  with  a 
slice  of  sausage  ?  It  seems  as  if  no 
length  of  practice  could  marry  this  gross, 
everlasting  feeding,  to  any  profound  ap- 
preciation of  music.  He  frowns  down 
the  laughter  of  a  child,  the  whispering  of 
a  pair  of  lovers,  as  disturbing  the  per- 
formance :  but  the  clatter  of  knife  and 
fork,  the  champing  of  jaws  —  offends 
him  not.  He  seems  to  recognize  the 
noble  beauty  of  the  theme  ;  he  nods  and 
rolls  his  eyes  at  the  sublimer  strains. 
Does  he  comprehend  them  ?  He  re- 
minds me  of  the  Jews,  who,  indeed,  pos- 
sess the  Bible  ;  written,  moreover,  in 
their  native  Hebrew  ;  who  peruse  it 
daily,  and  can  repeat  much  of  it  by  heart  ; 
and  who  yet  have  never  read  so  much  as 
a  single  line  of  the  word  of  God: 

X. 

We  have  wandered  through  the  vil- 
lage, its  extreme  outpost  is  behind  us, 
and  we  tread  once  more  upon  the  smooth 
white  highway.  The  road  is  lined  on 
both  sides  by  interminable  rows  of  trees, 
defining  its  course  when  itself  is  out  of 
sight.  There  are  cherry,  apple,  and,  less 
often,  poplar  trees.  On  the  whole,  the 
effect  is  tiresome.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
my  path  marked  out  before  me.  More- 
over, I  am  kept  perpetually  in  mind  of 
the  nearness  of  mankind.  Each  tree  was 
planted  by  a  man  ;  and,  if  it  happens  to 
be  a  fruit-tree,  men  must  often  visit  it. 
The  road  itself,  to  be  sure,  is  also  man's 
handiwork.  But  it  does  not  obtrude  it- 
self ;  at  most  it  is  but  the  amplification 
of  a  natural  pathway  and  so  falls  quietly 
in  with  the  order  of  nature  —  provided 
only  it  be  not  too  immitigably  straight. 

It  is  a  noticeable  trait  of  this  country 
—  the  impossibility  of  getting  beyond 
every-day  limits.  There  is  no  seclusion, 
whereof  we  may  feign  ourselves  the  first 
invaders,  and,  as  such,  secure  from  pur- 
suit or  encounter.  There  is  no  profound 
wildness,   even  where   the  surroundings 
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seem  least  tame.  The  woods  are  super-  [ 
vised  by  foresters,  in  green  uniforms 
and  glazed  caps,  who  take  care  that  the  ' 
trees  shall  be  planted  in  straight  lines, 
and  affix  its  label  to  every  tenth  trunk. 
Who  but  a  hypocrite  would  pretend  to 
lose  himself  in  a  forest,  all  whose  trees 
were  numbered  ?  Nay,  in  some  places 
(the  royal  park  for  instance)  are  certain 
respectable-looking  old  vegetables,  which 
no  one  would  suspect  of  such  enormity, 
which  are  provided  with  names  and  titles 
into  the  bargain.  We  may  find  them  set 
forth  in  the  forester's  book  thus  :     "  No. 

27.  Oak.     Heinrich    the    Stout."     "  No. 

28.  Elm.  Karl  the  Long-legged."  What 
is  to  happen  to  a  people  who  can  do  such 
things  as  this  ? 

We  cannot  fly  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  Saxon,  so  long  as  we  remain  in  Sax- 
ony. No  matter  where  we  are,  he  has 
been  there  just  before  us  ;  and  hark  ! 
his  step  approaches  from  behind.  But 
see  yonder  thickly  wooded  dell,  the 
abode  of  nymphs  and  hamadryads,  sure- 
ly unprofaned  as  yet  by  any  human  pres- 
ence :  let  us  plunge  into  it,  and  woo  its 
sweetly  shy  inhabitants.  Quickly  we 
pass  it's  limits,  and  are  engaged  in  pleas- 
ing conflict  with  reluctant  branches. 
Virgin  moss  yields  beneath  our  feet,  we 
hear  Arcadian  twitterings  of  birds.  The 
bare  exterior  world  is  shut  out  and  for- 
gotten. We  listen  for  the  light  step  of 
the  wild  nymph  amidst  the  bushes,  and 
scan  closely  the  rough  bark  which  seems 
ready  to  start  asunder  at  the  magic 
pressure  of  the  hamadryad's  finger. 

Look  !  what  flutters  on  the  turf  of  yon- 
der fairy  glade  ?  Is  it  the  rosy  girdle  of 
some  woodland  being,  who,  frightened 
at  our  approach,  has  left  it  behind  her  in 
her  too  hasty  flight  ?  We  draw  near 
with  reverent  feet,  and  stand  beside  it. 
.  .  .  Pick  it  up  if  you  will  :  a  small  paper 
bag  of  a  raw  pink  colour,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  legend,  ^'Rudolph  Kretzchmar^ 
Cigarren-Handlung,  Georg  Platz,  Dres- 
deti^  Ay,  he  and  his  customers  are 
here,  all  about  us.  We  strike  a  path 
leading  to  the  nymph's  grot  —  'tis  a 
smartly  painted  beer-cabin,  with  square, 
yellow  wooden  chairs  and  tables.  The 
nymph  and  the  hamadryad,  in  soiled  pet- 
ticoats and  rolled-up  sleeves,  are  scrub- 
bing the  floor  and  window ;  while  Pan 
stands  yonder  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat, 
with  a 'napkin  under  his  arm,  and  an- 
swers to  the  title  of  Kellner.  Bring  your 
best  beer,  waiter,  and  draw  it  cool.  We 
need  refreshment ! 


I  know  few  spots  more  beautifully  un- 
kempt than  is  a  certain  rocky  pass  in  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  The  steep  sides  are 
rank  with  mossy  verdure  —  cool  and 
moist  with  trickling  springs.  Tender 
ferns  bend  greenly  athwart  dark  back- 
grounds of  stony  clefts.  Beside  the  rug- 
ged pathway  bubbles  over  rocks  the 
glancing  soul  of  a  cold  brook.  High  up, 
the  slope  whispers  with  thick-growing 
pines,  mingVd  with  trees  of  less  austere 
foliage.  Highest  of  all,  grey  crags  crowd 
abrupt  and  angular  against  the  sky,  and 
cast  jagged  shadows  on  the  opposite 
steep  Listening  closely,  we  hear  only 
the  brook  and  the  pines,  and  a  dapper 
bird  or  two,  and  a  torrid  hum  of  invisi- 
ble insects.  "  Here,  at  last,"  we  mur- 
mur, "is  the  unprofaned  retreat  so  long 
desired  in  vain  !  " 

But  looking  again  at  that  immemorial 
battlement  which  the  siege  of  centuries 
has  so  grandly  scarred,  we  see  painted, 
just  at  its  base,  a  spruce  white  square, 
on  which  is  recorded  in  accurately  formed 
letters  and  numerals,  white  and  red,  the 
position  of  this  point  relatively  to  the 
Government  Survey  base  line,  and  its 
elevation  in  metres  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  North  Sea.  Immediately  the  se- 
cluded pass  seems  peopled  with  the 
shapes  of  Saxon  engineers,  uniformed 
and  equipped.  Those  pines  were  set 
out,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  by  the  king's 
landscape  gardeners,  who,  likewise, 
grouped  the  rocks  by  aid  of  a  steam- 
derrick.  The  brook  was  a  happy 
after-thought ;  but  ovv^ing  to  the  scar- 
city of  water,  it  runs  only  during  the 
season.  There  is  a  model  in  plaster  of 
our  entire  surroundings  in  the  Engi- 
neers' Bureau,  with  a  pin  sticking  in  the 
very  spot  where  we  now  stand.  I  repeat 
there  is  no  escape.  The  presence  of 
man  journeys  with  us  like  the  horizon,  go 
we  never  so  fast  or  far. 

Indeed,  there  are  the  stone-breakers, 
who  take  up  their  abode  along  our  whole 
line  of  march.  They  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  I  cannot  imagine  their  follow  ng 
any  other  profession.  They  are  mostly 
time-gnawed  old  fellows,  whose  bones 
seem  to  have  been  cracked  long  ago  by 
their  own  hammers.  They  wear  great 
o:oo:o[les  of  wire-gauze,  which  give  them 
an  impressive  air  of  gloomy  cadaverous- 
ness.  A  huge  wooden-soled  shoe  pro- 
tects their  foot  from  stray  knocks.  On 
frequented  roads  a  canvas  screen  is  set 
up,  to  protect  the  passer  by  from  flying 
stone-sparks.      We    hear   the  dull  inter- 
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mittent  beat  and  crack,  but  see  only  the 
head  of  the  hammer  as  it  rises  occasion- 
ally above  the  screen  for  a  harder  stroke. 
The  men  seem  to  take  an  interest  even 
in  such  work  as  this.  An  extra  hard  bit 
of  stone  arouses  their  combative  instinct ; 
and  they  have  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
when  a  fragment  divides  into  pieces  of 
the  proper  size  and  shape  ;  while,  if  it 
weakly  crumble,  they  damn  it  with  con- 
tempt. Thus  with  their  hammers  do 
they  sound  the  whole  gamut  of  the  emo- 
tions. Occasionally  they  pause  from 
labour,  straighten  their  stiff  old  backs, 
and  glance  at  the  sun,  to  see  how  far  he 
is  from  dinner  time.  Before  falling  to 
work  again,  they  look  critically  at  their 
next  neighbour's  stone-pile,  and  exchange 
a  grunt  or  two  with  him.  Like  other  world- 
toilers,  they  sometimes  think  themselves 
hardly  usei  —  the  sport  of  fortune,  and 
grumble  that  they  would  have  done  bet- 
ter as  watchmakers,  or  painters  on  porce- 
lain. In  point  of  fact,  however,  stone- 
breaking  is  all  they  care  about  on  earth, 
and,  were  they  compelled  to  forego  it, 
they  would  break  their  old  hearts  in  de- 
fault. Even  and  regular  stand  their 
stone-heaps,  end  to  end,  and  each  is  pno- 
vided  with  its  number,  painted  on  a 
larger  piece  of  flat  rock.  Labelling  and 
classification  is  carried  thus  far,  in  Sax- 
ony ;  and  I  cannot  kick  a  pebble  from 
my  path  without  more  or  less  disorgan- 
izing the  schemes  of  the  government  at 
Berlin. 

XI. 

I  AM  continually  oppressed  with  the 
idea  that  immeasurable  possibilities  for 
fine  scenery  are  wasted  in  Saxony.  The 
Saxon  Switzerland  is  to  be  sure  as  pic- 
turesque as  could  be  desired.  But  it  is 
an  abrupt  topographical  anomaly,  up- 
rearing  itself  in  a  reactionary  manner  out 
of  a  tedious  extent  of  plain.  From  a 
great  distance  we  see  the  vast  square- 
built  rocks  lifting  their  shoulders  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  feet  skyward  ; 
they  seem  to  own  no  relationship  to  the 
silly  fields  that  smile  at  their  feet  —  no 
sympathy  either  of  form  or  substance. 
I  find  a  shrewd  correspondence  between 
this  typographical  anomaly,  and  that 
mental  one  which  uplifts,  above  the  low 
level  of  ordinary  German  intelligence, 
the  enduring  group  of  cloud-capped 
giants  which  has  given  the  land  its  rep- 
utation. 

Why  so  flat  and  tedious,  O  Saxony  ? 
as  though  some  enormous  incubus  had 
for  ages  been  rolling    its   heavy  length 


across  your  unfortunate  face,  till  every 
feature  was  obliterated.  Is  there  any 
remedy  ?  I  see  none,  short  of  a  general 
eruption,  whereby  the  whole  surface 
might  be  broken  up  in  volcanoes,  and 
become  a  Switzerland  indeed.  And  may 
the  physical  upheaval  be  prophetic  of  a 
moral  one  !  It  is  of  significance  that 
mountainous  tracts  are  ever  inclined  to 
freedom. 

However,  the  country  is  not  flat  in  the 
prairie  fashion.  It  appears  so  only  as 
the  eye  sweeps  it  from  a  distance.  But, 
traversing  the  seeming  plain,  we  find  it 
everywhere  seamed  by  narrow  gullies,  in 
which  the  villages  lie  ;  so  that  it  were 
better  described  as  an  agglomeration  of 
low  table-lands.  Beautifully  verdant 
they  are  in  spring  and  in  summer,  and 
pleasingly  variegated  with  squares  of 
many-tinted  grain  and  produce.  More- 
over, there  is  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  wild  flowers  —  rather  an  abundance 
than  a  varic  ly.  I  have  seen  tracts  of 
seven  acres  actually  carpeted  with  pan- 
sies,  whose  myriad  little  faces  show  at  a 
distance  like  a  purple  haze.  Amidst  the 
green  young  wheat  grow  deep-azure  corn- 
flowers and  scarlet  poppies  :  an  armful 
might  be  gathered  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  banks  of  country  lanes  are  often 
blue  with  harebells  ;  and  anon  we  pass 
great  clover-meadows,  humming  with 
bees.  This  commonness  of  beauty  per- 
haps mars  that  finer  enjoyment  which 
needs  rarity  as  the  finishing  flavour. 
Nevertheless  it  affords  a  broad,  trium- 
phant satisfaction. 

A  more  concrete  taste  may  be  gratified 
by  the  cherries  —  a  stable  produce  of 
Dresden  neighbourhoods.  In  spring,  so 
thick  are  the  blossoms,  the  trees  resem- 
ble white  branching  coral  ;  but  the  per- 
fume is  faint,  as  is  likewise  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  itself.  Flavour  or  not,  they  are 
agreeable  eating  in  warm  weather,  and 
cheap  enough  to  tempt  imprudence.  We 
may  sit  on  the  bench  beside  the  cherry- 
booth,  and  see  our  plateful  gathered  from 
the  tree  over  our  heads  :  or,  for  a  con- 
sideration, mount  the  tree  ourselves,  and 
work  our  will  upon  it.  The  cherries  are 
of  all  kinds  and  colours,  from  black  to 
white,  and  are  recommended  by  the 
vendor  as  good  for  the  blood.  We  de- 
vour them,  therefore,  with  the  self-com- 
placency of  a  health-seeker  added  to  the 
palatal  enjoyment ;  and  were  it  not  that 
they  are  dismally  apt  to  be  wormy,  our 
pleasure  would  be  without  alloy. 

Agreeably  suggestive  are  the  booths 
themselves  —  little   board   huts,  planted 
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in  the  green  midst  of  llie  cherry-country. 
The  season  lasts  from  the  end  of  June  on 
into  August  —  the  mellowest  slice  of  the 
year  ;  and  if  enjoyment  of  nature  be  ever 
unconsciously  possible,  the  cherry-people 
must  be  happy.  Material  cares  they 
have  none,  for  their  business  can  lose 
them  nothing,  and  is  apt  to  pay  them 
well.  Each  merchant  hires  a  number  of 
trees  for  the  season,  paying  a  percent- 
age —  not  on  what  they  bear,  but  on 
what  he  sells.  The  only  danger  for  him  is 
a  total  failure  of  the  cherry-yield,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  liable  for  ground-rent ; 
but  this  occurs  only  thrice  a  lifetime. 

The  booth  contains  a  single  room,  in 
which  sleep  the  merchant  and  his  family, 
like  caterpillars  in  a  web.  The  cooking- 
stove  is  wisely  put  outside  on  the  grass, 
and  the  interior  thus  kept  free  from 
smoke  and  heat.  The  wife  sits  in  the 
doorway  nursing  the  baby,  while  the 
other  children,  who  are  incredibly  dirty, 
but  all  the  happier  therefor,  play  together 
in  a  desultory  way,  or  tease  a  cross- 
grained  cur  who  is  always  an  outspoken 
foe  of  intending  customers.  At  noon, 
when  the  baby  goes  to  sleep,  mamma 
gets  dinner  :  the  family  gather  together: 
in  the  afternoon  the  man  smokes  his 
pipe  :  and  so  the  day  passes  on. 

Delightful  —  all  this:  the  leisure;  the 
trees  beneath  whose  shade  we  sit,  all  the 
time  working  for  us  and  supporting  us  ; 
the  amusement  of  watching  our  guests 
—  their  various  fashions  of  eating,  their 
remarks  and  questions,  their  discontent 
or  satisfaction,  their  manner  of  payment 
and  of  departure.  With  what  indepen- 
dence would  we  prepare  our  noonday 
meal,  and  how  appetizing  a  fragrance 
would  go  up  from  our  fried  trout  and  our 
bacon  and  greens.  Then  light  we  the 
after-dinner  pipe,  whose  blue  smoke  as- 
cends skyward  through  the  green  leaves 
of  the  tree  beneath  which  we  recline.  At 
night,  how  comfortable  to  lie  on  our  mat- 
ting, amidst  the  country  hush,  hearing  the 
summer  winds  come  soft-footed  up  the  val- 
ley and  pause  at  our  window  ;  occasional 
cherries  dropping,  over-ripe,  with  a  gentle 
pat  on  the  roof  above  ;  half-conscious, 
during  the  night,  of  the  whispering  pas- 
sage of  a  shower  ;  to  fall  asleep,  secure 
in  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog  on  the 
threshold  ;  to  dream  of  Arcadian  shep- 
herdesses ;  to  awake,  fresh,  in  the  early 
morning,  gather  betimes  our  basket  of 
fruit,  and  sit  down  to  await  our  first  cus- 
tomer. But  I  suppose  the  real  life,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  babies,  does  not  run 
on    quite  so  uncxceptionably.      A  pro- 
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longed  rain,  or  a  wind  perverse  enough 
to  blow  the  smoke  in  at  the  hut-door, 
would  impair  our  ideal  humour. 

XII. 

We  must  turn  our  steps  homeward  :  at 
yonder  crossing  is  a  guide-post,  which 
should  tell  us  our  way,  and  the  distance. 
Small  risk  of  getting  lost  in  Saxony,  if 
guide-posts  can  prevent  it :  though  their 
usefulness  is  sometimes  impaired  by  the 
illegibility  of  the  names  inscribed  upon 
them  :  the  "  nach  "  is  the  only  part  of 
the  direction  which  is  always  distinct. 
Nor  are  the  estimates  of  distances  often 
of  much  service,  especially  when  couched 
in  terms  of  "  Stiinde.''''  Theoretically, 
two  Stinide  go  to  a  German  mile  ;  but,  in 
practice,  they  vary  as  the  length  of  vari- 
ous men's  legs.  What  is  an  hour's  walk 
for  one,  another  may  accomplish  in  half 
the  time  ;  and  a  dim  recognition  of  some 
such  fact  has  led  the  people  to  qualify 
their  Stiuide  by  an  array  of  adjectives, 
which  complicate  if  they  do  not  relieve 
the  difficulty.  The  government  mile- 
stones, however,  are  distinct  from  the 
guide-posts,  —  are  a  newer  institution, 
and  as  rigidly  accurate  as  their  elder 
brethren  are  lax.  Solid  and  orderly 
are  they,  arched  over  the  top,  and  conse- 
crated with  the  government  monogram. 
They  look  like  gravestones,  beneath 
which  we  may  fancy  the  particular  mile  re- 
corded on  them  to  be  interred.  German 
miles  are  so  long,  that  we  never  get  on 
such  familiar  terms  with  these  milestones 
as  we  do  with  English  ones  ;  and  the 
decimal  fractions  are  a  sore  trial  of 
friendly  forbearance. 

As  we  descend  the  slope  towards 
Dresden,  the  long  panorama  is  rich  with 
peaceful  beauty.  There  rise  the  spires 
and  domes,  mellowed  by  the  western 
sun  ;  the  white-gleaming  river  ;  the  fur- 
ther shore  dotted  with  white  villas  ;  the 
pine-shaded  horizon  ;  and,  wide  and 
high  above  all,  the  grand  phantasmagory 
of  cloudland.  It  is  in  this  point  of  cloud- 
scenery  that  Dresden  surpasses  all  places 
I  have  seen.  The  time  will  some  day 
come,  after  we  have  learnt  to  travel  by 
telegraph,  and  have  become  familiar  to 
satiety  with  terrestrial  beauty,  that  there 
will  be  pilgrimages,  not  to  the  Alps  and 
to  Niagara,  but  to  the  land  of  superbest 
clouds.  Clouds  never  can  become  hack- 
neyed, for  their  forms  and  tints  are  infi- 
nite, and  no  Murray  or  Baedekkcr  can  lay 
down  rules  and  usages  about  the  seeing 
them.  In  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
they  are  indescribable  -^  save  by   lady- 
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novelists,  new  to  their  profession,  whose 
ideas  are  apt  to  be  cloudy.  In  every  way 
they  are  the  most  elevating  part  of  na- 
ture —  entrapping  our  eyes  at  the  horizon, 
and  leading  them  zenith-ward.  Without 
clouds,  the  bare,  blue,  unchanging  sky 
would  become  intolerable.  Man  cannot 
bear  unmitigated  heaven,  any  more  than 
he  can  do  without  clothes.  Clouds  are 
the  garments  of  the  sky,  and  each  new 
costume  seems  fittest  of  all.  Through- 
out the  world  it  is  the  garment  that  is 
beautiful.  Trees  have  their  leaves,  rocks 
their  moss,  soil  its  grass,  the  earth  its 
blue  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  its 
clouds. 

These  vapoury  mountains  quite  outdo 
their  solider  rivals  ;  but  inspire  the  im- 
agination with  promise  of  celestial  proto- 
types yet  fairer  than  they.  With  their 
unlimited  range  of  form  and  shade,  they 
may  arouse  all  sentiments  from  gro- 
tesque to  sublime.  And  they  prepare 
the  untravelled  mind  for  all  the  best 
that  earth  can  show.  No  alps,  no  cas- 
tles by  the  sea,  no  palaces  in  Spain, 
can  surprise  him  who  from  his  own  house- 
door  has  seen  the  sun  set.  And  not  the 
traveller  only,  but  the  wit,  the  humourist, 
the  student  of  character,  may  find  stimu- 
lant for  thought  and  food  for  reflection 
in  the  clouds  —  find  his  noblest  fancies 
outdone,  his  completest  theories  proved 
inadequate.  —  But  how  is  this  ?  Yonder 
celestial  cloud-pinnacle,  up  whose  steep 
acclivity  our  high-flown  thought  was 
clambering,  has  subtly  sculptured  from 
its  facile  substance  a  set  of  demoniac 
features,  which  twist  themselves  into  a 
sardonic  grimace  of  mockery  at  our  en- 
thusiam.  Our  parting  digression  has  car- 
ried us  too  far  :  we  must  get  back  once 
more  to  the  sober  highway.  But  we  re- 
turn, also,  to  the  opinion  which  has  ac- 
companied us  throughout  our  day's  ram- 
ble—  that  the  solidest  attractions  of 
Dresden  and  its  suburbs  are  the  impal- 
pablest  ones,  and  the  least  desirable.  If 
so  it  be,  the  Saxons  need  not  repine. 
Only  the  baser  part  of  things  is  commu- 
nicable ;  and  doubtless  the  pleasanter 
features  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  are  those, 
whereof  no  tradition  has  come  down  to 
us.  Julian  Hawthorne. 
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The  men  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  something  had  happened  ; 
they  came  crowding  about  her,  while  she, 
half  sunk  in  the  soft  slime,  dragged  up 
in  her  arms  out  of  the  water  the  uncon- 
scious figure.  She  had  his  head  on  her 
arm,  holding  him  up,  half  on  land  half  in 
water,  when  they  got  to  her.  She  was 
paler  than  he  was,  lying  there  upon 
her,  marble-white  in  his  swoon.  "  Is  he 
dead  .? "  they  said,  coming  up  to  her  with 
involuntary  reverence.  She  looked  at 
them  piteously,  poor  soul,  and  held  the 
inanimate  figure  closer,  dragging,  to  get 
him  out  of  the  water.  Her  pale  lips 
gave  forth  a  low  moan.  No  one  asked 
what  right  this  strange  woman  had  to 
look  so,  to  utter  that  hopeless  cry.  No 
one  even  said,  "He  is  nothing  to  her  ;  " 
they  recognized  the  anguish  which  gave 
her  an  unspoken,  unasked  right  to  him, 
and  to  them,  and  to  all  they  could  do. 
And  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
draw  him  from  the  river,  to  place  him  in 
the  punt,  where  she  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  with  a  gesture  of  command 
pointed  to  her  house.  They  took  hitn 
there  without  a  word.  "  Carry  him  in,' 
she  said,  and  went  before  him  to  show 
them  the  room.  "  Go  for  a  doctor." 
They  obeyed  her  as  they  would  have 
obeyed  Lady  Eskside  herself.  They 
thought  Val  was  dead,  and  so  did  she. 
She  stood  and  looked  at  him,  when  they 
rushed  away  to  get  help  for  her,  in  a  mis- 
ery of  impotence  and  longing  beyond  all 
words  to  say.  Oh,  could  she  do  nothing 
for  him  !  nothing  !  She  would  have  given 
her  life  for  him  ;  but  what  is  a  poor 
mother's  life,  or  who  would  accept  so 
easy  a  ransom  ?  She  could  only  stand 
and  gaze  at  him  in  hopeless,  helpless, 
miserable  anguish,  and  wring  her  hands. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  doctor  came 
very  speedily,  and  soon  engaged  all  her 
powers.  He  turned  away  the  good  fel- 
lows who  had  fetched  him,  and  called  the 
servant  from  the  kitchen.  "  Quick, 
quick  !  every  moment  he  remains  in  this 
state  makes  it  worse  for  him,"  said  the 
man,  who  knew  what  could  be  done  ;  and, 
though  he  was  kind  and  pitiful,  had  no 
sword  in  his  breast  piercing  him  through 
and    through.    Val   came    back    to   life 
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after  awhile  and  to  semi-consciousness. 
She  had  not  expected  it.  She  had 
obeyed  the  doctor's  orders  in  a  stu- 
por, docile  but  hopeless  ;  but  what  a 
tumult,  what  a  tempest  woke  and  ra;2;ed 
in  her  as  she  saw  life  come  back  !  She 
kept  quiet,  poor  soul,  not  daring  to  say 
a  word  ;  but  her  joy  worked  through  her 
veins  like  a  strong  wine  ;  and  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  scarcely  keep  standing, 
scarcely  hold  her  footing  and  her  com- 
posure against  the  rapture  that  seemed 
to  lift  her  up,  to  make  a  spirit  of  her. 
Saved!  saved! — was  it  possible?  She 
had  borne  speechless  the  passion  of  her 
anguish,  but  it  was  harder  to  fight  with 
and  keep  down  the  tumult  of  her  joy. 

"  Come  here,"  said  the  doctor,  speak- 
ing in  peremptory  tones,  as  it  was  natural 
when  addressing  a  person  of  her  class. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  down-stairs. 
Sit  down.  Have  you  any  wine  in  the 
house  .?  where  do  you  keep  it  ?  Be  still, 
and  I'll  get  it  myself.  Now  take  this  ; 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Did  you 
never  see  a  man  nearly  drowned  before  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  faintly,  keeping  up 
her  struggle  with  herself.  She  wanted  to 
cry  out,  to  laugh,  to  dance,  to  shout  for 
joy  ;  but  before  the  man  who  eyed  her  so 
strangely,  she  had  to  keep  still  and  quiet. 
She  put  the  wine  aside.  "  1  don't  want 
anything,"  she  sail. 

"  Your  pulse  is  going  like  a  steam-en- 
gine," said  the  doctor  ;  "cry,  woman,  for 
God's  sake,  or  let  yourself  out  somehow. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Can't  you 
speak  ?  —  then  cry  !  " 

She  sar)k  down  on  her  knees  ;  her 
heart  was  beating  so  that  it  seemed  to 
struggle  for  an  exit  from  her  panting, 
parched  lips.  "I  think  I'm  dying  —  of 
joy  !  "  she  said,  almost  inaudibly,  with  a 
sob  and  gasp. 

"  Poor  creature,  that  is  all  you  know," 
said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  he 
is  not  round  the  corner  yet  by  a  long 
way.  Look  here,  do  you  know  anything 
about  nursing,  or  do  you  often  give  way 
like  this  ?  On  the  whole,  I  had  better 
have  him  moved  at  once,  and  send  for  a 
nurse." 

"  A  nurse  !  "  she  said,  stumbling  up  to 
her  feet. 

"  Yes,  my  good  woman.  You  are  too 
excitable,  I  can  see,  to  look  after  him. 
There's  something  the  matter  with  him. 
I  can't  tell  what  it  is  till  I  see  him  again. 
Who  is  he  ?  but  how  should  you  know  ? 
He  had  better  go  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  can  be  well  looked  to " 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "  I'm  myself 


now.  I  am  not  one  to  get  excited.  I 
thought  he  was  dead  ;  and  you  brought 
him  back.  God  bless  you!  He  has 
been  as  good  as  an  angel  to  my  boy. 
I'll  nurse  him  night  and  day.  and  never 
give  way.     Let  him  stay  here." 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  ;  you'll 
get  ill  yourself,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Then 
you  know  who  he  is  ?  Bi  sure  you  write 
to  his  friends  at  once.  But  he'd  much 
better  go  to  the  hospital  ;  you  11  get  ill 
too " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  no,  no.  I  never 
was  ill.  It  was  I  who  got  him  out  of  the 
water.  I'm  strong  ;  look,  doctor,  what 
an  arm  I  have.  I  can  lift  him  if  it's 
wanted.  Let  him  ^tay ;  oh,  let  him 
stay  ! " 

"  Your  arm  is  all  very  well,  but  your 
pulse  is  a  different  thing,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  If  you  go  and  fret  and  excite 
yourself,  I'll  have  him  off  in  an  hour. 
Well,  then,  you  can  try.  Come  and  let 
us  see  how  he  is  getting  on  now." 

"  They  ar/i  as  like  as  two  peas,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  away.  "  He's 
somebody's  illegitimate  son,  and  this  is 
his  aunt,  or  his  sister,  or  something,  and 
he  don't  know.  God  bless  us,  what  a 
world  it  is  !  but  I'd  like  to  know  which 
he's  going  to  have,  that  I  may  settle 
what  to  do." 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

I  AM  afraid  I  cannot  tell  any  one 
"which  "  it  was  that  poor  Val  had,  not 
having  any  medical  knowledge.  He  was 
very  ill,  and  lay  there  for  the  week 
during  which  Dick  was  absent  on  his 
master's  affairs,  knowing  nobody,  often 
delirious,  never  himself,  unable  to  send 
any  message,  or  even  to  think  of  those 
he  had  left  behind,  who  knew  nothing  of 
him.  He  talked  of  them,  raved  about 
them  when  his  mind  wandered,  some- 
times saying  things  which  conveyed  some 
intelligence  to  the  mind  of  the  anxious 
woman  who  watched  over  him,  and  often 
uttering  phrases  which  she  listened  to 
eagerly,  but  which  were  all  blank  and 
dark  to  her.  Poor  soul  !  how  she 
watched,  how  she  strained  her  ear  for 
every  word  he  said.  Her  own,  thus, 
once  more;  thus  at  last  in  her  hands, 
with  none  to  come  between  them  ;  de- 
pendent on  her  — receiving  from  her  the 
tendance  of  weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights.  Receiving  from  her,  not  she 
from  him  —  eating  her  bread  even,  so  to 
speak,  though  he  could  eat  nothing  — 
living  under  her  roof — dependent  on 
her,  as  a  son  should  be  on   a  mother.     I 
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cannot  describe  the  forlorn  sweetness 
there  was  to  her  in  this  snatch  of  nature  ; 
this  sudden,  unexpected,  impossible 
crisis  which,  for  the  time,  gave  her  her 
son.  I  do  not  know  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  her  mind  that  the  others  who  had  a 
right  to  him  might  be  wondering  what 
had  become  of  their  boy.  Even  now  her 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
dwell  upon  this.  She  thought  only  that 
she  had  him  —  she,  and  no  other.  Slie 
closed  her  doors,  and  answered  all  ques- 
tions sparingly,  and  admitted  nobody  she 
could  help  ;  for  what  had  anybody  to  do 
with  him  but  she  1  When  the  doctor 
asked  if  she  had  written  to  his  friends, 
she  nodded  her  head  or  said  "  Yes,  yes," 
impatiently.      His    friends  !     who    were 


haze  of  deep  enjoyment  —  a  happiness 
sacred  and  unintelligible,  with  which  no 
one  could  intermeddle  ;  which  no  one 
even  knew  or  could  understand  but  her- 
self. She  had  no  fear  for  Valentine's 
life  ;  though  the  doctor  looked  very  grave, 
it  did  not  affect  her ;  and  though  her 
brain  was  keen  and  clear  to  understand 
the  instructions  he  gave,  and  to  follow 
them  with  pertinacious,  unvarying,  al- 
most unreasoning  exactitude,  she  did  not 
study  his  looks,  or  ask  with  brooding 
anxiety  his  opinion,  as  most  other  women 
in  her  circumstances  would  have  done. 
She  never  asked  his  opinion,  indeed,  at 
all.  She  was  merely  anxious,  not  at  all 
afraid  ;  or  if  she  was  afraid,  it  was  rather 
of  her   patient  getting   well  than  dying. 


they  in  comparison  to  his  mother.?     They  j  The  doctor,  who  was    the  only   one  who 
had  had  him  all   his  lite — she    had  him  i  beheld  this    strange  sick-bed,  was    more 


for  so  short  a  time,  so  very,  very  short 
a  time!  —  why  should  anyone  come 
and  interfere  '^  She  could  get  him  every- 
thing he  wanted,  could  give  up  all  her 
time  to  watch  him  and  nurse  him.  Once 
she  said,  when  the  doctor  pressed  her, 
'  I  have  let  his  mother  know  ;  "  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  reply.  "If  his 
mother  knows  where  he  is,  of  course  it 
is  all  right,"  he  said.  *•  Oh  yes,  yes," 
she  cried,  "his  mother  knows;"  and 
what  more  was  necessary  .-*  She  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  revealing 
herself  to  him  afterwards,  of  taking 
the  advantage  of  all  she  was  doing  for 
him.  No  !  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  die  easier  than  say  to  Val,  "  I  am 
your  mother ;  "  a  subtle  instinct  in   her 

—  delicacy  of  perception  communicated 
by  love  alone — made  her  feel  that  Val 
would  receive  the  news  with  no  delight 

—  that  to  be  made  aware  that  she  was 
his  mother  would  be  no  joy  to  him  ;  and 
she  would  have  died  rather  than  betray 
lierself.  But  to  have  him  there,  uncon- 
scious as  he  was,  "wandering  in  his 
mind,"  not  knowing  her,  or  any  one  — 
but  yet  with  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby 
again,  dependent  on  her,  receiving  every- 
thing from  her  !  No  words  can  say  what 
this  was.  She  passed  the  time  in  a 
strange  trance  of  exquisite  mingled  pleas- 
ure and  pain  ;  suffering  now  and  then  to 
see  him  ill,  to  feel  that  he  did  not  know 
her,  and  if  he  knew  her,  would  not  care 
for  her  ;  suffering,  too,  from  the  sleepless 
nights  to  which  she  was  totally  unaccus- 
tomed, and  the  close  confinement  to  one 
room,  though  scarcely  realizing  what  it 
was  that  made  her  head  so  giddy  and  her 
sensations  so  unusu.d  ;  but  all  this  time 
and   through   all   the  suffering    rapt  in  a 


than    tongue    could    tell.     What 
woman  mean  ?    she  was   utterly 


puzzled 
did  the 

devoted  to  the  sick  man  —  devoted  to 
him  as  only  love  can  be  ;  but  she  was 
not  anxious,  which  love  always  is.  It 
was  a  puzzle  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

In  a  week  Dick  came  back.  He  had 
been  away  on  his  master's  business, 
being  now  a  trusted  and  confidential  ser- 
vant, with  the  management  of  everything 
in  his  hands.  It  was  Easter  week,  too, 
and  his  business  had  been  combined 
with  a  short  holiday  for  himself.  His 
mother  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
him,  though  she  did,  in  some  small  de- 
gree at  least,  possess  the  accomplishment 
of  writing  —  so  that  became  home,  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  wliat  had  happened,  on 
one  of  those  chilly  March  evenings  when 
the  light  lengthens  and  the  cold  strength- 
ens, according  to  the  proverb.  Dick  was 
tired,  and  the  landscape,  though  it  was 
home,  looked  somewhat  dreary  to  him  as 
he  arrived  ;  the  river  was  swollen,  and 
muddy,  and  rapid  ;  the  east  wind  blanch- 
ing colour  and  beauty  out  of  everything  ; 
a  pale  sunset  just  over,  and  a  sullen  twi- 
light settling  down,  tinting  with  deep 
shadows  and  ghastly  white  gleams  of 
light  the  cold  water.  He  shivered  in 
spite  of  himself.  The  door  was  not 
standing  open  as  usual,  nor  was  there 
any  light  in  the  little  parlour.  He  had 
to  stand  and  knock,  and  then,  when  no 
one  answered,  went  round  to  the  back 
door  (which  was  his  usual  entrance, 
though  he  had  chosen  the  other  way  to- 
night) to  get  in.  The  k'tchen  was  va- 
cant, the  maid  having  gone  to  the  doc- 
tor's for  poor  Val's  medicine.  Dick 
went  into  the  parlour,  and  found  it  dreary 
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and  deserted,  looking  as  if  no  one  had 
been  there  for  months.  Finally,  he  went 
up-stairs,  and  found  his  mother  at  the 
door  of  a  bedroom  coming  to  meet  him. 
"  I  thought  it  must  be  you,"  she  said, 
"but  I  could  not  leave  him."  "Leave 
him  ?  Leave  whom,  mother  ?  what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  he  said,  bewildered.  "  Hush, 
hush,"  she  cried,  looking  back  anxiously  j 
into  the  room  she  had  just  left  ;  then  she 
came  out,  closing  the  door  softly  after 
her.  "  Come  in  here,"  she  said,  opening 
the  next  door,  which  was  that  of  his  own 
room.  "  I  can  speak  to  you  here  ;  and  { 
if  he  stirs  I'll  hear  him."  Dick  followed 
her  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  not 
knowing  wh.at  his  mother  meant,  oi>  if 
she  had  gone  out  of  her  wits.  But  when 
he  heard  that  it  was  Mr.  Ross  who  lay 
there  ill,  and  that  his  mother  had  saved 
his  young  patron's  life,  and  was  now 
nursing  him,  with  an  absorbing  devotion 
that  made  her  forget  everything  else, 
Dick's  mind  was  filled  with  a  strange  tu- 
mult of  feeling.  He  showed  his  mother 
nothing  but  his  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
do  something  for  iVlr.  Ross,  and  anxiety 
that  he  should  have  everything  he  re- 
quired ;  but  in  his  heart  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  other  sentiments.  He  had  not  lost 
in  the  least  his  own  devotion  to  the  young 
man  to  whom  (he  always  felt)  he  owed  all 
his  good  fortune  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  mother's  tremulous  impas- 
sioned devotion  to  Valentine  that  had 
disturbed  his  mind  often,  and  her  looks 
now,  engrossed  altogether  in  her  patient, 
thinking  of  nothing  else,  not  even  of 
Dick's  comfort,  though  she  knew  he  was 
to  return  to-day,  affected  him,  'le  could 
scarcely  tell  how.  When  he  had  heard 
all  the  story,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
her  shoulder,  looking  at  her.  "  You  are 
wearing  yourself  out,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are 
making  yourself  ill  ;  but  it's  all  right. 
To  be  sure,  when  he  was  taken  ill  like 
this,  he  could  go  nowhere  but  here." 
.  "  Nowhere,"  she  said  with  fervour. 
"  Here  it's  natural  ;  but  never  mind  me, 
boy,  I'm  happy.  I  want  nothing  differ- 
ent.    It's  what  I  like  best." 

"  I'll  just  step  in  and  look  at  him, 
mother." 

"  Not  now,"  she  said  quickly,  with  an 
instinct  of  jealous  reserve.  She  did  not 
want  any  one  to  interfere  —  not  even  her 
boy.  Then  she  added  —  "  He's  sleeping. 
Yon  might  wake  him  if  he  heard  another 
step  on  the  floor.  Go  and  get  your  sup- 
per, Dick;  you're  tired  —  and  maybe 
after,  if  he  wakes  up " 


"  Is  there 


any 


for 


said 


Dick,  half  laughing,  but  with  a  momenta- 
ry sensation  of  bitterness.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  it  the  moment  after.  "  Go  in, 
go  in  to  him,  mother  dear,"  he  said. 
"  You're  in  the  right  of  it.  I'll  go  and  get 
my  supper  ;  and  after  that,  if  he  wakes  I'll 
see  him — only  don't  wear  yourself  out." 

"  I  do  nothing  but  sit  by  him  —  that's 
all  ;  doing  nothing,  how  could  I  wear 
myself  out?"  she  said.  "But  oh,  I'm 
glad  you're  home,  Dick  ;  very  glad  you're 
home  I  " 

"  Are  you,  mother  ?  "  Dick  said,  with 
a  vague  smile,  half  gratified,  half  scepti- 
cal. Perhaps  she  did  not  hear  him,  for 
she  was  already  in  Val's  room,  watching 
his  breathing.  Dick  went  down-stairs  with 
the  smile  still  upon  his  face,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it  —  for  after  all  Mr. 
Ross  had  the  best  right  to  everything 
that  was  in  the  house,  since,  but  for  him, 
t  lat  house  would  never  have  belonged  to 
Dick  at  all.  He  called  the  maid,  who 
had  come  back,  to  get  him  his  supper, 
and  stepped  outside  while  it  was  getting 
ready,  to  take  counsel  of  the  river  and 
the  skies,  as  he  had  done  so  often.  It 
was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  river 
gleamed  half  sullen,  under  skies  which 
were  white  and  black,  but  showed  no 
warmer  tinge  of  colour.  Heavy  clouds 
careered  over  the  blanched  and  watery 
firmament  —  a  dreary  wind  sighed  in  the 
willows  on  the  eyot.  They  did  not  give 
cheery  counsel,  that  river  and  those  trees. 
But  Dick  soon  shook  off  this  painful 
jealousy,  wliich  was  not  congenial  to  his 
nature.  What  so  natural,  after  all,  as 
that  she  should  give  her  whole  mind  to 
the  sufferer  she  had  nursed  even  at  the 
risk  of  momentarily  neglecting  the  son 
who  was  quite  well,  and  could  shift  for 
himself  ?  Dick  laughed  at  his  own  fool- 
ishness, and  felt  ashamed  of  himself  that 
he  could  have  any  other  feeling  in  his 
mind  than  pity  and  interest.  He  stole 
up,  after  his  meal,  to  look  into  the  sick- 
room, and  then  the  tenderest  compassion 
took  possession  of  him.  Val  was  lying 
awake  with  his  eyes  open  but  seeing 
nothing — noticing  no  one.  Dick  had 
never  seen  him  otherwise  than  in  the  full 
flush  of  strength  and  health.  A  p mg  of 
terror  and  love  took  possession  of  him. 
He  thought  of  all  Val  had  done  for  him, 
since  they  met,  bo\-s,  on  the  river  at 
Eton,  generously  exaggerating  all  his 
boy-patron's  goodness,  and  putting  his 
own  out  of  sight.  The  te  irs  c  ime  to  his 
eyes.  He  asked  himself  with  awe,  and 
a  ping  of  sudden  pain  and  terror,  could 
Valentine  be  going  to  die  ?     His  mother 
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sat  quite  motionless  by  the  bedside,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  patient.  There  was 
in  her  face  no  shadow  of  the  cloud  which 
Dick  felt  to  be  hanging  over  the  room, 
but  only  a  curious  dim  beatitude  —  hap- 
piness in  being  there  —  which  the  young 
man  divined  but  could  not  understand. 

Dick  stole  down  again  quietly  to  the 
little  parlour,  where  his  lamp  gave  a  more 
cheerful  light  to  think  by  than  the  eerie 
river.  It  would  be  absurd  were  I  to  deny 
that  his  mind  had  been  troubled  by  many 
painful  and  anxious  thoughts  touching 
the  connection  of  his  mother  with  the 
Rosses.  He  thought  he  had  come  to  a  so- 
lution of  it.  In  his  class,  as  I  have  already 
said,  people  accept  with  comparative  calm 
many  things  which  in  higher  regions  would 
be  considered  very  terrible.  Dick  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  conclusion  such 
as  would  have  horrified  and  driven  des- 
perate a  man  differently  brought  up. 
He  concluded  that  probably  Val's  fa- 
ther was  his  own  father,  that  his  mother 
had  been  very  young,  beautiful,  and 
easily  deceived,  and  he  himself  was  the 
son  of  this  unknown  "gentleman." 
Dick  was  not  ashamed  of  the  supposed 
paternity.  It  had  given  him  a  pang  when 
he  thought  it  out  at  first  ;  but  to  a  lad 
who  has  been  born  a  tramp,  things  show 
differently,  and  have  other  aspects  from 
that  which  they  bear  to  the  fear  of  the 
world.  Putting  feeing  aside,  this  is 
what  he  thought  the  most  proljable  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  ;  and  Val,  she  knew, 
was  this  man's  son,  and  therefore  he  had 
a  fascination  for  her.  Probably,  Dick 
thought,  with  a  little  pang,  Val  was  like 
his  father,  and  reminded  her  of  him  ;  and 
it  did  wound  the  good  fellow  to  think 
that  his  mother  could  forget  and  set 
aside  himself  for  the  stranger  who  was 
nothing  to  her,  who  merely  reminded  her 
of  a  lover  she  had  not  seen  for  years  and 
years.  When  he  thought  of  his  own 
problematical  relationship  to  Valentine, 
his  heart  softened  immensely.  To  think 
that  it  was  to  his  brother  he  owed  so 
much  kindness  —  a  brother  who  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  relationship,  but  was 
good  to  him  out  of  pure  generosity  of 
heart  and  subtle  influences  of  nature,  was 
a  very  affecting  idea,  and  brought  a  thrill 
to  his  breast  when  it  occurred  to  him. 
These  were  the  conclusions  he  had  ham- 
mered out  by  hard  thinking  from  the 
few  and  very  misty  facts  he  knew.  Some 
connection  there  clearly  was,  and  this 
seemed  so  much  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion. Dick  thought  no  worse  of  his 
mother  for  it ;  he  knew  her  spotless  life 


as  long  as  he  could  remember  —  a  life 
remarkable,  even  extraordinary,  in  her 
class  —  and  his  heart  swelled  with  pity 
and  tenderness  at  thought  of  all  she  must 
have  come  through.  He  had  too  much 
natural  delicacy  to  ask  her  any  questions 
on  such  a  subject ;  but  since  he  had  (as 
he  thought)  found  out,  or  rather  divined 
this  secret,  it  had  seemed  to  account  for 
many  peculiarities  in  her.  It  explained 
everything  that  wanted  explanation  — 
her  extraordinary  interest  in  Val,  her 
fear  of  encountering  the  lady  who  had 
been  with  him,  her  strange  lingerings  of 
manner  and  look  that  did  not  belong  to 
her  class.  Dick  thought  this  all  over 
again,  as  he  sat  in  the  little  parlour  gaz-  _ 
ing  steadily  into  the  lamp  ;•  and,  with  M 
a  strange  emotion  in  which  pain,  and  ■ 
wonder,  and  pity,  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy,  were  all  mingled  together, 
tried  to  make  himself  master  of  the  posi- 
tion. His  lip  quivered  as  he  realized 
that  in  reality  it  might  be  his  brother, 
his  father's  son,  who  lay  unconscious  in 
the  little  room  up-stairs.  No  doubt  Val 
was  like  his  father  —  no  doubt  he  recalled 
to  the  woman,  who  had  once  been  proud 
(who  could  doubt  ?)  of  being  loved  by  "  a 
gentleman,"  the  handsome,  noble,  young 
deceiver  who  had  betrayed  her.  But 
Dick  did  not  use  such  hard  words  ;  he 
did  not  think  of  any  betrayal  in  the  case. 
He  knew  how  tramp-girls  are  brought  up, 
and  only  pitied,  did  not  blame,  or  even 
defend,  his  mother.  It  seemed  to  him 
natural  enough  ;  and  Val  no  doubt  re- 
called his  handsome  father  as  homely 
Dick  never  did  and  never  could  do. 
Poor  Dick !  if  there  was  a  little  pang  in 
this,  it  was  merely  instinctive  and  mo- 
mentary. The  thought  that  Val  might  be 
—  nay,  almost  certainly  was  —  his  father's 
son,  half  his  brother,  melted  his  heart 
entirely.  He  would  have  sat  up  all  night, 
though  he  was  tired,  if  his  mother  had 
permitted  him.  His  brother  !  and  in  his 
ignorance,  in  his  youthful  kind-hearted- 
ness, how  good  he  had  been  !  They  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  each  other  the  moment 
they  set  eyes  upon  each  other,  Dick  re- 
membered ;  and  no  wonder  if  they  were 
brothers,  though  they  did  not  know.  The 
good  fellow  overcame  every  less  tender 
feeling,  and  felt  himself  Val's  vassal  and 
born  retainer  when  he  thought  of  all  that 
had  come  and  gone  between  them.  He 
scarcely  slept  all  night,  making  noiseless 
pilgrimages  back  and  forward  to  the  sick- 
room, feeling,  unused  as  he  was  to  ill- 
ness, as  if  some  change  might  be  taking 
place  for  better  or  worse  at  any  moment ; 
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and  though  he  had  as  yet  no  real  clue  to 
the  devotion  with  which  his  mother 
watched  the  sufferer,  he  shared  it  in- 
stinctively, and  felt  all  at  once  as  if  the 
central  point  of  the  universe  was  in  that 
uneasy  bed,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  be  thought  of  but  Val. 

"  Mother,  you've  sent  word  to  —  his 
friends?"  Dick  had  some  feeling  he 
could  not  explain  which  prevented  him 
saying  "  his  father."  This  was  early 
next  morning,  when  she  had  come  out  to 
say  that  Val  was  asleep,  and  had  spent  a 
better  night. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  which 
was  almost  an  entreaty,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  No  —  don't  be  vexed,  Dick  ; 
I'm  bad  at  writing  —  and  besides,  I  didn't 
want  no  one  to  come." 

"  But  they  must  be  anxious,  mother. 
Think  !  if  it  had  been  yourself ;  and  you 
know  who  they  are.  If  it  wasn't  far  off 
in  the  north  I'd  go." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  a  gasping,  long- 
drawn  breath  —  "  if  it  must  be  done,  that's 
the  way,  Dick.  I'm  bad  at  writing,  and 
a  letter  would  frighten  'em,  as  you  say." 

"  I  didn't  say  that  a  letter  would  fright- 
en them.  Mother,  I  can  write  well 
enough.  It's  Lord  Eskside  —  I  recollect 
the  name.  Tell  me  where,  and  I'll  write 
to-day." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "no  ;  a  letter  tells  so 
little  —  and  oh  !  I  don't  want  'em  to  come 
here.  There's  things  I  can't  tell  you, 
boy  —  old  things  —  things  past  and  done 
with.     You've  always  been  a  good  son, 

the  best  of  sons  to  me " 

"And  I'll  do  anything  now,  mother 
dear,"  said  poor  Dick,  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  the  entreaty  in  her  face,  and 
putting  his  arm  round  her  to  support 
her  ;  "  I'll  do  anything  now  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  ease  in  your  mind.  You've  been  a 
good  mother  if  I've  been  a  good  son,  and 
never  taught  me  but  what  was  good  and 
showed  me  an  example.  I'll  do  whatever 
you  would  like  best,  mother  dear." 

He  said  this,  good  fellow,  to  show  that 
he  found  no  fault  with  her  if  it  was  shame 
that  kept  her  from  speaking  to  him  more 
openly.  But  she  who  had  no  shame  upon 
her,  no  burden  of  conscious  wrong,  did 
not  catch  this  subtle  meaning.  She  was 
not  clear  enough  in  her  mind  to  catch 
hidden  meanings  at  any  time.  She  took 
him  simply  at  his  word. 

"Dick,"  she  said  softly,  entreating 
still,  "he's  better  —  he'll  get  well  —  why 
shouldn't  he  get  well  ?  he's  young  and 
strong,  the  same  age  as  you  are  —  -a  bit 
of    an   illness    is   nothing   when    you're 
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young.  He'll  get  well  fast  enough  ;  and 
then,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  he'll  go 
and  tell  his  people  himself.  What  is  the 
use  of  troubling  you  and  me  ?  " 

Dick  shook  his  head.  "  They  must  be 
told,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I'll  write  ;  or 
if  you  like,  I'll  go." 

She  gave  a  long  weary  sigh.  She  was 
reluctant,  he  thought,  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  those  unknown  people, 
Val's  father,  and  perhaps  his  mother, 
some  great  lady,  who  would  have  no  pity 
for  the  woman  thus  strangely  thrown  in 
her  son's  path.  This  was  quite  natural, 
too,  and  Dick,  in  his  tender  sympathy 
with  her,  entered  into  the  feeling.  His 
tenderness  and  compassion  made  a  poet 
of  him  ;  he  seemed  to  see  every  shade  of 
emotion  in  her  disturbed  soul. 

"  Mother  dear,"  he  said  again,  still 
more  gently,  "  you  don't  want  to  have 
aught  to  do  with  them  ?  1  can  under- 
stand. Tell  me  where  it  is,  and  I'll  go. 
The  master  will  let  me  go  easy.  We're 
not  busy  yet.  I'll  see  the  doctor  and  go 
off  directly  ;  for  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  it's  their  right,  and  they  ought  to 
know." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
■*if  it  must  be,  it  must  be.  I've  never 
gone  against  you,  Dick,  and  I  won't  now; 
and  miybe  my  head's  dazed  a  bit  with  all 
the  watching.     It  makes  me  stupid  like." 

"  You'll  be  ill  yourself,  mother,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

"  And  if  I  was  !  "  she  cried.  "  If  they 
take  him,  what  does  it  matter?  and 
they're  sure  to  take  him.  Dick,  it's  like 
taking  the  heart  out  of  my  bosom.  But 
go,  if  you  will  go." 

"  I  must  go,  mother,"  he  said,  sorrow- 
fully. This  passion  was  strange  to  him 
—  hurt  him  even  in  spite  of  himself.  Be- 
cause Val  was  like  his  father !  The 
depth  of  the  passionate  interest  she  had 
in  him  seemed  so  disproportionate  to  the 
cause. 

But  when  Dick  saw  the  doctor,  he  was 
more  and  more  determined  to  go.  The 
doctor  told  him  that  in  another  week  the 
crisis  of  the  fever  might  come  —  one 
week  had  passed  without  any  change,  and 
the  sufferer  was  embarked  upon  the 
dark  uncertain  tideway  of  another,  which 
might  be  prolonged  into  another  still  ; 
but  this  no.  one  could  tell.  "  I  thought 
your  n^other  had  let  his  friends  know^ 
she  told  me  so,"  he  said.  "  They  ought 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  state  he  is  in,  — 
they  ought  to  be  here  before  the  week  is 
out,  when  the  crisis  may  come." 

"  But  you;  don't  think  badly  of  him. 
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doctor?"  Slid  Dick,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  The  mother  had  never  asked  so 
much,  the  doctor  reflected  ;  and  he  felt 
for  the  young  man  who  felt  so  warmly, 
and  was  interested  in  the  whole  curious 
mysterious  business,  he  could  scarcely 
tell  why. 

"  Your  mother  is  a  capital  nurse,"  he 
said,  assuming  a  confidence  he  scarcely 
felt,  "  and  please  God,  he'll  pull 
through." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  doctor  !  "  cried  honest 
Dick,  drying  his  eyes,  and  feeling,  as  do 
all  simple  souls,  that  it  was  the  doctor 
who  had  done  it,  and  that  this  vague 
assurance  was  very  sure.  He  went  to 
see  Valentine  after,  who,  he  thought, 
gave  him  a  kind  of  wan  smile,  and  looked 
as  if  he  knew  him,  which  Dick  inter- 
preted, knowing  nothing  about  it,  to  be 
a  capital  sign  ;  and  then  he  extorted 
from  his  mother  directions  for  his  jour- 
ney.    Reluctantly  she  told  him  where  to 

go- 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  said,  "you'll  do  it, 
whether  I  will  or  not — and  there's  things 
will  come  of  it  that  you  don't  think  of, 
and  that  I  don't  want  to  think  of  ;  bui 
don't  you  name  me,  boy,  nor  let  'em 
know  about  me.  Say  your  mother  — 
I'm  just  your  mother,  that's  all.  And  if 
they  come  I'll  not  see  'era,  Dick  ;  no,  I'm 
not  going  away.  Don't  look  scared 
at  me.  I  haven't  it  in  me  now  to  go 
away." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  mother,"  he 
said  ;  "don't  watch  too  long,  nor  neglect 
your  food.  I'll  not  be  long  gone  ;  and 
I'll  take  care  of  you,  whoever  comes  ; 
you  needn't  be  afraid." 

She  shook  her  head  and  followed  him 
with  mournful  eyes.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  feared,  nor  what  any  one  could 
do  to  her,  but  yet  in  her  ignorance  she 
was  afraid.  And  Dick  went  away,  still 
more  ignorant,  determined  to  keep  her 
secret,  but  feeling  in  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  that  it  was  a  secret 
which  no  one  would  care  to  penetrate. 
"  Gentlemen  "  seldom  try,  he  knew,  to 
find  out  a  woman  thus  abandoned,  or  to 
burden  themselves  with  her,  or  any  oth- 
ers that  might  belong  to  her.  He  smiled 
even  at  the  idea.  "They"  —  and  Dick 
did  not  even  know  who  they  were  — 
would  think  of  Val  only  he  felt  sure,  and 
inq'.iire  no  further.  He  was  still  more 
completely  set  at  rest  when  he  discov- 
ered that  it  was  Val's  grandmother  he 
was  going  to  see  —  the  old  lady  who  had 
sent  him  a  present,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
by  Valentine's   hands.      Dick   somehow 
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had  no  notion  that  this  old  lady  was  ii 
any  way  connected  with  himself,  ever 
assuming,  as  he  did,  that  his  own  divina^ 
tions  were  true.  She  was  a  stranger,  an( 
he  went  quite  calmly  into  her  presenceJ 
not  doubting  anything  that  might  befall 
him  there. 


From  The  Academy. 
THE  SHAH'S   DIARY   IN   ENGLAND. 
Teheran  :  August  10,  1874. 

We  all  remember  the  letters  which, 
when  little  schoolboys,  we  used  to  write 
to  our  parents  and  friends,  telling  them 
of  some  excursion  into  the  country,  of  a 
visit  to  Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  pan- 
tomime, or  of  a  journey  to  the  seaside 
during  our  holidays.  The  letters  were 
generally  free  from  grammatical  and 
orthographical  errors,  because  they  had 
been  corrected  by  the  master  of  the 
school,  or  perhaps  by  an  elder  brother  ; 
they  were  written  in  a  sort  of  jolting  way 
in  a  succession  of  small  disjointed  sen- 
tences, and  the  greenness  or  inexperience 
of  the  writer  was  too  palpable  not  to  be 
noticed  at  once.  A  collection  of  such 
letters  now  lies  before  me  under  the  title 
of  a  "Journal."  The  author  of  the  jour- 
nal is  no  little  schoolboy  ;  he  is  a  high 
and  mighty  potentate  ;  higher  than  the 
sun  or  Saturn,  and  so  mighty  that  all  the 
kings  of  the  world  are  his  vassals  :  he  is 
the  King  of  Kings  ;  he  is  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  the  journal  in  question  is  the 
"Journal  of  the  Voyage  to  Europe." 
The  book  was  published  a  short  time 
ago,  and  contains  208  quarto  pages  of 
bad  print.  For  a  king  of  Persia  to  have 
written  a  book  is  a  great  achievement,  and 
this  is  not  the  royal  author's  first  literary 
attempt  :  some  years  ago  he  published, 
in  the  Teheran  Gazette^  a  journal  of  a 
voyage  he  made  in  one  of  the  northern 
provinces. 

At  times  the  book  has  the  air  of  being 
a  true  diary,  jottings,  that  is,  not  meant 
for  publication  ;  at  others,  it  becomes, 
however,  evident  that  he  wrote  the  thing 
simply  for  the  sake  of  having  it  published. 
The  style  is  throughout  of  the  very 
poorest  description  ;  to  a  Persian  the 
book  is  on  that  account  utterly  unread- 
able. A  Persian  indeed  might  think  the 
book  was  written  by  a  foreigner  with  but 
a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
this  is  partly  true,  for  the  Shah  hardly 
knows  the  Persian  language,  having  up 
to  his  eighteenth  year  spoken  nothing  but 
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Turkish.  ,  The  Shah's  description  of 
some  of  the  wonders  he  saw  are  very 
amusing.  When  there  is  anything  which 
he  failed  fully  to  comprehend,  he  says, 
"  It  was  wonderful,"  or  "  We  cannot  write 
an  explanation."  Trivial  occurrences  he 
dilates  upon  with  a  quite  remarkable  elo- 
quence, important  events  he  finishes  off 
with  a  few  words.  Regarding  beautiful 
and  high-born  ladies,  emperors,  kings 
and  queens,  he  says  very  little  ;  but  on 
negresses,  Japanese  jugglers,  cafes  chati- 
tants^  and  kindred  subjects  he  is  quite 
communicative.  The  book  is  full  of  ab- 
surdities and  blunders  which  he  might 
easily  have  avoided  by  calling  to  his  as- 
sistance any  one  of  his  interpreters  ;  it 
is,  however,  perhaps  better  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  for  he  might  thus  have  spoiled 
for  us  a  highly  delightful  treat.  If  there 
were  no  errors  at  all  in  the  book,  it  were 
more  profitable  to  read  a  Murray's  guide- 
book, or  a  Continental  Dradshaiv,  The 
Shah  very  seldom  gives  us  his  opinion 
on  the  places  he  visited,  but  only  gives  a 
list  of  the  sights  which  he  saw  during  his 
tour. 

We  thought  he  would  certainly  have 
told  us  about  the  many  reforms  which  it 
was  said  he  intended  to  introduce  into 
his  country  after  his  European  tour,  but 
no  —  not  a  word.  As  he  has  introduced 
no  reforms  or  new  measures  excepting 
that  he  has  had  two  or  three  streets 
paved  in  Teheran  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  renting  houses  in  them,  it  is  per- 
haps better  that  he  has  said  nothing 
about  them. 

We  will  now  see  what  his  Majesty  has 
said  about  us,  and  give  a  resumd  oi  that 
part  of  the  dairy  relating  to  his  stay  in 
England. 

After  taking  farewell  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  the  Shah  embarks  with 
"  Lorenson  Sahib  "  (Sir  Henry  Rawlinson) 
on  board  the  Vigilant,  Captain  MacClin- 
tock,  "  known  through  his  several  voy- 
ages to  the  North-Pole  Islands."  He 
admires  the  Vigilant,  more  especially  the 
good  things  to  eat  in  the  state  cabin  ; 
there  were  "  peach*es,  white  grapes,  black 
grapes,  small  very  sweet  melons  ;  the 
grapes  were  from  hothouses,  and  very 
dear,  one  bunch  of  them  cost  two  francs." 
He  arrives  at  Dover,  where  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  and  others 
come  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh is  a  "  very  good-looking  3'oung 
man,  with  small  beard  and  blue  eyes,"  in 
parentheses  he  adds  that  he  is  very  tall. 
'•  Prince  Arthur  is  not  so  tall,  has  a  thin- 
ner face,  and  is   smaller-made  than    his 
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brother."     On   the    road  from    Dover  to 

London,  noticing  the  fine  fields  of   Kent, 

'  his  Majesty  says,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to 

'  write  about    England's  agriculture,  it    is 

known  all  over  the  world."     They   pass 


i;^ 


Sheslhurst  "  (this,  like  most  other  Euro- 


j  pean  names,  in  Roman  character);  a 
wheel  of  a  carriage  catches  fire,  and  "  we 
were  nearly  all  burnt."  The  crowd  at 
Charing  Cross  was  "endless,"  and  calls 
forth  the  following :  "London  has  some 
very  handsome  women  ;  on  the  counte- 
nances of  both  women  and  men  are  de- 
picted nobility,  greatness,  dignity,  and 
strength  ;  it  is  evident  that  England  is  a 
great  nation  ;  the  Almighty  has  to  them 
especially  given  power  and  ability,  sense, 
understanding,  and  education  ;  no  won- 
der they  have  conquered  a  country  like 
India,  and  possess  considerable  colonies 
in  America  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."  Then  he  admires  the  English 
army,  especially  the  cavalry,  but  deplores 
the  small  number  of  the  latter.  The  next 
day  he  visits  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  ;  at  Marlborough  House  he  is 
pleased  with  the  tiger-skins,  and  at  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  residence  stuffed 
lions  and  tigers  strike  him  as  worthy  of 
notice.  He  visits  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, "  who  had  a  fine  house,  and  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army, 
especially  of  the  artillery  and  arsenals  ; 
he  is  an  old  man  but  still  strong  and 
vigorous  ;  his  red  and  white  face  is  very 
pleasing."  "Then  we  went  to  the  house 
of  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  married  to  the  Duke  of  Teck  ;  he 
is  one  of  the  German  princes,  and  a  very 
good  young  man  ;  he  has  a  small  mous- 
tache." At  the  reception  which  he  gave, 
the  thing  that  struck  him  as  most  im- 
portant were  "  the  many  jewels  and 
pearls"  which  Rajah  Duleep  Sing,  "a 
young  man  with  fine  eyes,"  appeared  in. 
"  Lord  Gladstone  was  also  there."  After 
the  state  dinner  given  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Shah  went  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  :  "  He  has  half  a 
million  a  year,  a  good  and  noble  wife,  and 
a  fine  house."  The  description  of  the 
entertainment  well  illustrates  the  style  of 
writing  in  which  the  Shah  excels.  "  There 
was  a  great  crowd  ;  we  sat  on  a  chair  in 
a  long  hall  ;  there  were  English  ladies 
and  princes,  and  an  Indian  prince,  Navab 
Nazim  of  Bengal,  with  his  son  ;  they 
came  to  London  two  years  ago  on  busi- 
ness ;  remained  here  ;  is  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Tippoo  Sahib  ;  at  last  the 
dance  was  over;  having  readied  home 
we  slept."     No  doubt  he  did,  he  had  had 
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a  hard  day's  work.  Next  day  he  went  to 
see  her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  he 
again  sits  on  a  chair,  and  "  the  Lord 
Chamberland  having  brought  the  order 
of  the  Jarreti^re,"  it  was  given  to  him  by 
her  Majesty's  "  own  hands."  He  in  return 
"  gave  the  Persian  order  of  the  Lion  and 
Sun,  with  his  portrait  mounted  in  dia- 
monds." He  sees  Prince  Leopold,  "  very 
young  and  good-looking,"  attired  in 
Scotch  costume  ;  this  he  explains  as  "a 
costume  in  which  the  knees  are  bare." 
"  One  daughter  of  the  queen,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  always  in  the  house  and 
not  yet  married." 

The  Shah  likes  to  eat  well :  whenever 
the  meals  are  good  he  never  fails  to  say 
so  ;  here  "  we  ate  a  good  breakfast,  there 
were  some  fine  fruits."  In  the  castle 
grounds  he  sees  soldiers  :  "  Although  the 
English  army  is  small,  it  is  very  well 
clothed,  well  drilled,  and  consists  of 
young  strong  men,"  he  remarks.  After 
a  description  of  the  castle,  he  adds  —  it 
looks  very  much  like  an  after-thought  — 
"  Her  Majesty's  age  is  fifty,  but  she 
looks  only  forty  ;  she  has  a  genial  and 
pleasant  countenance."  In  the  evening 
he  goes  to  the  city  to  the  Guildhall  enter- 
tainment. He  notices  the  policemen, 
"  there  are  8,000."  The  next  piece  of 
information  is  somewhat  startling,  and 
ought  to  put  the  London  police-defying 
street  boys  at  their  ease  :  "  The  people 
of  London  think  very  much  of  their 
police  ;  anybody^  that  shows  any  disre- 
spect to  the  police  must  be  killed,"  The 
Lord  Mayor  lives  in  "  Cuid  Hall."  Won- 
derful to  relate,  the  Shah  on  this  occa- 
sion sat  again  on  a  chair,  and  we  see  that 
in  every  succeeding  chapter  he  takes  care 
to  tell  us  the  same  thing  —  that  is,  when- 
ever he  does  happen  to  sit  on  a  chair. 
Then  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Shah,  every- 
body drank  T6s  (toasts).  He  goes  to 
sleep  again  that  night,  and  next  morning 
goes  to  "  Volvitch."  On  the  road  he 
sees  "  working  men  of  London,  their 
faces  blackened  by  coal-smoke ; "  at 
Woolwich,  ''  English  guns,  like  the  an- 
cient ones  ;  they  are  loaded  by  way  of 
muzzle,  and  not,  like  Krupps,  from  the 
breech."  In  the  eveningheisat  theopera: 
"  There  was  a  great  crowd  ;  Patti,  one 
of  the  celebrated  European  singers,  had 
been  expressly  brought  from  Paris  ;  she 
sang  very  well ;  she  is  a  very  handsome 
woman  ;  she  took  a  long  price  to  come   to 
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is  received  with  the  usual  "hurra 
he  feels  quite  pleased,  and  says,  "  Really" 
they  cordially  like  me."  The  hippopot- 
amus was  "a  wonderful  thing."  On  the 
day  of  the  naval  review  he  had  to  wait  a 
little  at  the  railway  station  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Czarevitch.  At  Ports- 
mouth he  embarks  on  board  the  "'Victoria 
Albert,''^  captain  "  Prince  Linoge,"  and  sits 
down  to  breakfast.  Then  said  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  Rise,  let  us  go 
on  deck  to  salute  the  ships  ;  we  rose  and 
went  on  deck."  Two  sons  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  also  there.  Then  the 
Shah  went  on  board  the  ^^Azincourt  zom- 
manded  by  Fips  Hurubi,"  then  visited 
the  "  Sultaft,  commander  Vansitart,"  and 
returned  to  the  "  Victoria  Albert.''  "  The 
boat  got  under  the  steam-wheel ;  the 
steam-wheel  began  to  move  ;  the  wheel 
very  nearly  touched  our  boat  ;  if  the 
wheel  had  touched  our  boat,  which  was 
not  the  will  of  God,  we  should  all  have 
been  drowned ;  praise  be  to  God  the 
Almighty,  the  wheel  stopped  ;  we  got  on 
deck  without  further  danger."  In  the 
evening  in  the  Albert  Hall  he  admires  the 
entrance  hall,  the  maccaroni  machine, 
and  the  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  by 
officers  and  men  of  the  navy.  Regarding 
the  latter,  he  says,  "  Nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  such  tine  paintings."  The  great 
concert,  the  many  performers  and  the 
great  organ  astonished  him  much  : 
"  Such  a  crowd  nobody  has  as  yet  seen 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  now  ; 
there  were  12,000  persons  present,  from 
no  single  one  came  a  sound,  all  listened 
and  looked  on  ;  it  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  ;  when  it  was  finished  we  went  home 
and  slept." 

He  goes  to  Liverpool,  where  two  emi- 
grant ships,  that  were  to  have  sailed  in 
the  morning,  delayed  their  departure  till 
the  evening  expressly  to  give  the  emi- 
grants a  chance  of  seeing  the  Shah.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  gardens  and  pal- 
ace, to  which  he  went  after  his  visit  to 
Liverpool,  he  describes  minutely.  "  Lord 
Chose  by  Ostantene,"  the  duke's  near 
neighbour  ;  "  Mr.  Cok,"  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Chinese  ;  "  Marquis  de 
Staffert,"  son  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  "  Lord  Albert  Gavr "  and  "  Lord 
Renauld,"  the  duke's  brothers,  were  also 
there.  They  all  played  at  bowls,  a  game 
that  pleased  the  Shah  much,  particularly 
when   they  played  in   shirt-sleeves.      He 


London.     There  was  also  Albani,  a  Cana-  j  also  mentions  the  accident  which   hap- 


/dian,  of  America, 
performed  well. 


who  sang  very  well  and 
On  the  following  day. 


pened  to  his  Grace's 
In    Manchester     he 


butler,  Mr.  Rai'te. 
observes,    '•  Most 


en   route  to  the   Zoological  Gardens  he  ladies  wear  black  dresses  here,  for  if  they 
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were  to  put  onwhite  or  coloured  dress, 
it  would  immediately  get  black."  In  the 
evening  he  walked  through  the  grounds 
of  Trentham  ;  they  again  played  at  bowls, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  he  thinks 
the  best  player. 

Regarding  his  planting  a  tree  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  place  at  "  Che- 
zike,"  he  says  :  "  This  planting  a  tree  is 
in  Europe  one  way  of  showing  respect  to 
a  great  person."  The  next  day  was  a 
Su'nday  ;  there  were  no  theatres,  no 
sights.  He  went  to  see  Lord  Russell, 
''  who,  although  so  old,  has  still  a  strong 
intellect,  and  belongs  to  the  Vigh  (Whig) 
party."  For  the  enlightenment  of  his 
Persian  readers  he  goes  on  :  "  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  explained  what 
Whig  is.  All  the  ministers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  are  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  party  which  is  now  in  office 
is  that  of  the  Whigs  ;  at  their  head  are 
Lord  Gladstone  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
Lord  Granville  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  other  ministers.  The  other 
party,  which  thinks  contrary  to  the 
former,  is  called  Tory  ;  at  its  head  are 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  and  others. 
Whenever  the  former  party  gets  removed 
from  office,  all  the  ministers  and  others 
are  replaced  by  others  of  the  second 
party."  A  very  lucid  explanation  in- 
deed.    The  next  day  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 


ace   the    crowd   was    very   great. 


His 


Majesty  had  his  eye  particularly  on  the 
ladies,  who,  he  says,  "were  handsome 
and  well-dressed."  The  gymnastics  and 
the  performances  of  the  Japanese  jugglers 
astonish  him  very  much.  The  "  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  daughter,  who  sat  behind  " 
him,  he  thought  "very  handsome."  On 
the  road  home  he  sees  some  beggars  : 
"The  European  beggars,  instead  of  beg- 
ging, play  music,  play  the  violin  ;  they 
don't  ask.  If  anybody  gives  money,  they 
take  it  ;  otherwise  they  play  continually." 
Just  so.  There  is,  however,  another 
alternative  :  we  might  certainly  send  for 
a  policeman,  and  as  the  organ-grinder  or 
fiddler  would  certainly  be  disrespectful, 
he  would  be  killed  at  once,  as  we  were 
told  above.  At  St.  Paul's  "the  head 
priest  was  ill,  he  was  replaced  by  his 
lieutenant."  On  the  occasion  of  his  fare- 
well visit  to  her  Majesty,  the  Shah  assures 
his  readers  that  "  verily  the  English 
Queen  has  shown  me  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  friendship  from  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  England  to  to-day."  Later  in 
the  day  he  visits  H.R.H.  Princess  Helena 
and  Prince  Christian  ;  the  latter  is  "  a 
prince  of  German  Holstein  ;  Prussia  has 
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taken  his  country,  but  the  prince  is  still 
claiming  it,  and  perhaps  one  day  it  may 
again  be  his  own."  He  passes  the  grave 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  "  Guint,"  as  he 
calls  it,  and  reaches  the  grave  of  H.R.H 
the  late  Prince  Consort  ;  he  leaves  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  which  he  had  in  his 
hand  at  the  time  on  the  grave. 

At  Madame  Tussaud's  his  astonish- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  He  says  :  "  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  which  are 
living  figures  and  which  wax.  I  tried  to 
distinguish  between  real  living  figures 
and  those  of  wax,  but  could  not  succeed 
till  the  women  got  up,  walked  and 
laughed,  and  then  I  knew  that  they  were 
living  human  beings."  He  goes  once 
more  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  specially 
admires  the  Jamaica  ladies,  who  "  were 
very  handsome  and  had  fine  hair,"  and 
the  figures  of  animals,  which  "  are  made 
so  well  that  if  a  person  wishes  to  look  at 
them,  ten  days  would  not  be  sufficient 
time."  Two  balloons  are  sent  off,  his 
portrait  is  taken,  and  he  leaves  the  Palace 
gratified.  He  goes  again  to  the  Albert 
Hall  and  buys  some  paintings,  "ten  or 
fifteen  "  of  them.  He  relates  the  donkey 
anecdote  as  follows  :  "  I  saw  a  picture  of 
a  donkey,  asked,  '  What  is  the  price  ?  ' 
The  director  of  the  exhibition,  who  was 
a  clever,  white-bearded  man,  read  the 
price  and  said  :  '  One  hundred  pounds 
sterling  ; '  this  sum  is  nearly  250  tomans 
Persian  money.  I  said  :  '  The  price  of 
living  donkey  is  at  the  most  only  five 
pounds,  why  is  a  painted  donkey  so 
dear?'  The  director  said:  '  Because  it 
costs  nothing  to  keep,  it  eats  neither 
barley  nor  straw.'  I  said  :  *  If  its  keep 
costs  nothing,  it  also  does  not  carry  an)'- 
thing,  and  cannot  be  used  for  riding.' 
We  laughed  very  much."  On  the  last 
day  of  his  stay  in  England  he  visits  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  ;  Lord  Argyll  speaks 
of  a  Mr.  Viteston  (Wheatstone)  and  his 
wonderful  printing  telegraph  ;  he  goes  to 
"  Drurelam "  Theatre  in  the  evening. 
Here  he  sees  "Nelson,  a  young  Swedish 
woman,  very  talkative  and  artful,  sharp  ; 
she  earns  much  money  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  America,  and  is  married  to  a  French- 
man named  Gousseau."  With  this  chap- 
ter he  finishes  all  he  has  to  say  on  Eng- 
land ;  after  apologizing  for  having  written 
so  little  —  "but  really  during  a  stay  of 
only  eighteen  days  nothing  more  could  be 
written"  —  he  says,  "with  the  English 
everything  is  in  order  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  "  he  thinks  that  our  ways  of 
doing  business  and  of  finding  some- 
thing to  do  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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His  final  notice  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  is  that  '"  the  English  people 
were  really  very  annoyed  and  sorry  on 
account  of  my  leaving  them,"  even  while 
cheering  him  they  looked  "sorrowful." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  a 
translation  of  the  book  has  been  pub- 
lished it  will  be  read  with  avidity  by 
many  thousands.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  number  of  copies  sold  in  Persia  ex- 
ceeds 300  or  400  ;  its  price  in  Teheran  is 
twelve  francs,  which  to  a  Persian  is  a 
high  price  for  a  book,  now  that  the  works 
of  the  authors  they  like  are  sold  for  five 
or  six  francs.  A.  A.  Schindler. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    woollen-draper's    WOOING. 

A  FEW  evenings  after,  when  Frangoise 
came  in  from  a  walk,  she  found  the  wool- 
len-draper seated  beside  her  uncle.  It 
was  a  change  in  the  monotony  of  her  life 
to  see  a  visitor,  and  she  nodded  and 
smiled. 

Monsieur  Fauve  had  given  his  friend 
a  lecture,  and  he  scrupulously  refrained 
from  the  admiring  glances  of  the  pre- 
vious day. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  and  what  does 
Mademoiselle  think  of  Monsieur  Rozo  "^ 
The  uncle  appears  charmed." 

"  I  saw  little  of  him.  Monsieur  ;  " 
Frangoise  reddened,  "  he  was  in  here 
with  my  uncle,  and  I  was  up-stairs." 

"  She  does  not  understand  business,  or 
take  interest  in  curiosities,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Fauve;  ''and  she  complains  that 
your  friend  stares  at  her,"  he  added,  with 
a  grin. 

Gringon  only  paid  a  short  visit ;  and 
when  Fauve  came  with  him  to  the  door, 
he  made  him  promise  to  propose  him  as 
a  husband  to  Frangoise  without  further 
delay. 

Nicholas  promised  ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  in  so  great  a  hurry.  Rozo  had 
shown  him  a  sapphire,  and  a  few  dia- 
monds of  large  size  and  faultless  lustre, 
and  he  longed  to  obtain  them  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  At  first  siglit  he  had  decided 
that  this  man  was  a  dealer  ;  but  he  had 
shown  such  gross  ignorance  about  sundry 
articles  which  Fauve  had  shown  him,  that 
Nicholas  changed  his  opinion,  and  Rozo 


thought  it  might  be  possible  to  bargaii 
easily  for  these  gems  ;  or,  failing  this 
for  an  intense  longing  had  seized  the  ol^ 
miser  to  possess  "the  jewels  —  he  mighl 
give  him  Frangoise.  "Anything  bu| 
money,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  anythin* 
but  money."  In  a  day  or  two  Monsieur 
Rozo  paid  another  long  visit ;  but  Fran- 
9oise  avoided  him  as  much  as  her  uncle 
would  let  her.  She  could  scarcely  say 
why  she  disliked  this  stranger ;  but  she 
did  not  trust  him.  She  was  puzzled,  too, 
at  her  uncle's  evident  pleasure  wlien  he 
came  in.  During  the'  week  Monsieur 
Rozo  paid  several  visits,  and  she  gath- 
ered from  the  conversation  that  passed 
that  some  business  was  going  on  between 
him  and  her  uncle.  But  Rozo's  looks 
and  compliments  were  most  disagreeable 
to  Frangoise. 

Just  a  week  after  Monsieur  Gringon's 
visit  a  tap  came  at  the  door.  Her  uncle 
was  out,  and  by  his  order  the  door  was 
fast.  When  Frangoise  opened  it  she 
saw  that  it  was  Monsieur  Rozo. 

'■^  Bon  soir,  Mademoiselle,''^  he  said,  "  I 
hope  I  find  you  in  good  health,"  and  he 
offered  her  his  hand. 

Frangoise  gave  him  hers  unwillingly. 
"  I  will  fetch  my  uncle.  Monsieur." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  do  not  go,  Mademoiselle. 
I  am  in  no  hurry.  We  will  await  his  re- 
turn ;  "  he  held  her  hand  fast,  and  he 
looked  very  admiringly  into  the  girl's 
face. 

A  strong  repulsion  seized  Frangoise. 
She  pulled  away  her  hand,  and  was  in  the 
street  in  an  instant,  quite  forgetting  her 
uncle's  charge  never  to  leave  the  house 
when  he  was  away.  She  hurried  to  the 
cafe,  in  the  Grande  Rue,  where  he  usually 
went  to  read  the  paper.  She  met  him 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  Froide,  and 
told  him  her  errand.  P'auve  uttered  an 
oath  and  ran  off  to  his  house,  leaving  the 
girl  too  frightened  by  his  violence  to 
follow  him. 

As  she  stood  there  feeling  that  she  was 
to  blame  for  her  uncle's  anger,  a  great 
longing  came  to  her  to  go  and  inquire 
for  her  friends.  They  had  been  unkind, 
certainly,  to  leave  Vire  without  taking 
leave  of  her;  but  it  was  the  first  slight 
they  had  ever  shown  her,  and  how  much 
affection  and  kindness  had  gone  before. 

"  I  am  growing  proud  and  unloving," 
the  girl  thought,  "  and  what  have  I  to  do 
with  pride  or  coldness  either }  I  who 
have  only  love  to  give  to  any  one." 

The  Berlins  lived  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  Grande  Rue.  Fran^oise  had 
got  as  far  as  the  clock-tower,  when  she 
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heard  a  panting  voice  behind  her,  calling 
her  name. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle,"  Monsieur  Grin- 
qon's  face  was  crimson,  and  his  words 
came  out  in  little  gasps,  "  I  so  feared  not 
to  overtake  you  ;  but  I  will  not  delay 
you.     I  will  speak  as  we  walk  along." 

Frangoise  did  not  want  a  companion. 
Her  thoughts  were  full  of  Louis  Berlin, 
and  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him  ;  but 
she  was  too  kind  to  shake  off  the  wool- 
len-draper abruptly.  She  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  Monsieur  Gringon  ambled 
alons:  beside    her,  wiping   his   hot   face, 
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day,"  Berthe  added,  and  then,  "Good- 
day,  Monsieur  Gringon,"  a  bow,  and  she 
followed  her  sister. 

Frangoise  turned  red  and  then  wMte. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  is  my  life 
turning  upside  down  ?  "  Here  she  was 
walking  along  intimately  through  the 
Grande  Rue  with  a  person  of  only  a  few- 
days'  acquaintance,  and  exchanging  only 
a  few  passing  words  with  old  friends  like 
Berthe  and  Nicole.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  run  after  them,  and  then  she 
remembered  Madame  Duclair's  gossip 
and   Nicole's    strange    silence.     Was    it 


and  looking  proudly  about  him,  to  see  if  I  possible  that  his  sisters  also  thought  she 


there  were  any  spectators  of  his  happi 
ness. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
got  better  command  of  his  breath, '•  has 
your  uncle  given  you  any — any  special 
message  from  me  ?  " 

"  From  you  !  No,  Monsieur."  Fran- 
9oise  looked  so  surprised,  that  the  little 
man  saw  his  mistake. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  and  he  paused  for  a 
suggestion.  "  We  spoke  of  Bayeux  the 
other  day,  Mademoiselle.  I  have  hopes," 
—  the  hopes  had  suddenly  sprung  up  — 
"  that  before  long  my  friend,  the  sub- 
sacristan,  will  come  over  from  Bayeux, 
and  I  shall  then  solicit  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  to  do  me  the  great  honour 
to  come  to  my  house  to  see  him." 

"  Thank  you,  oh  !  thank  you.  Mon- 
sieur," Fran^oise  looked  at  him  with 
glowing  eyes.  The  little  sacristan  had 
known  her  mother,  and  could  talk  about 
her,  and  during  these  six  years  Frangoise 
had  been  cut  off  from  all  the  friends  of 
her  childhood.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
him  again  !  — oh  !  so  very  much." 

She"  looked  so  happy  and  so  animated. 
Monsieur  Gringon  could  have  knelt  down 
before  her  at  once  and  made  himself 
supremely  ridiculous.  *'  She  is  an  angel," 
he  said,  and  then  he  checked  himself.  "I 
will  not  speak  of  my  love  in  the  street  ; 
but  I  cannot  wait  much  longer.  Fauve 
has  not  kept  his  word." 

FranQoise's  eyes  were  cast  down  —  she 
was  thinking  of  her  mother  ;  but  she 
looked  up  when  old  Gringon  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and  said,  ''''Bon 
jour,  MesdcjnoisellesP 

Nicole  and  Berthe  were  coming  up  the 
street.  Frangoise  gave  a  little  cry  of  de- 
light, and  went  forward  to  meet  them. 
"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again," 
she  said.     "I  have  so  missed  you." 

"  Have  you  ,''  "  Berthe  did  not  smile  ; 
she  spoke  coldly,  and  Nicole  did  not 
speak  at  all.    "  We  came  home  yester- 


cared  too  much  for  Louis  1  "  They  were 
very  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  "but  all  the 
same  they  remember  I  am  a  beggar." 

She  had  walked  on  silently  beside  Mon- 
sieur Gringon,  and  for  some  time  he  left 
her  in  peace,  rejoiced  that  he  was  able 
to  contemplate  her  beauty,  and  that  she 
did  not  dislike  his  companionship.  But 
at  last  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence. 
"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said. 

"  Plait-il,  MonsieurP 

"  You  acknowledge,  Mademoiselle,  that 
Vire  is  pleasanter  than  Bayeux,  do  you 
not?  There  is  nothing  in  Bayeux  like 
this  valley,  for  instance." 

Frangoise  started.  She  had  not  noticed 
the  way  they  had  taken.  They  had 
reached  the  river-side — a  steep  wooded 
bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river 
brawled  and  leaped  over  grey  rocks, 
moss-grown  and  tufted  v^rith  fern  wher- 
ever a  cleft  gave  their  bright  green  fronds 
a  home.  On  the  right  was  a  steep  wall 
of  red-brown  rock,  mantled  here  and 
there  with  ivy  and  clematis.  The  high 
road  lay  opposite  ;  close  beside  it  rose  a 
steep  wood  of  ash-trees,  which  shut  the 
valley  in  with  their  feathery  foliage  till 
the  river  turned,  and  glimpses  of  far-off 
blue  distance  showed  through  the  vista 
of  hiils.  The  roar  and  splash  of  the  little 
river  was  not  only  caused  by  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  strewn  along  its  bed  ; 
every  two  hundred  yards  or  so,  on  one 
side  or  the  other  the  river  worked  a  mill, 
and  the  ceaseless  whirr  of  the  wheels  in 
long  low  red-brick  factories,  added  itself 
to  the  groaning  of  larger  wheels  outside 
them. 

"  It  is  not  so  beautiful  at  Bayeux,"  the 

girl    said    wearily;  "but    it  is  quieter; 

and  you  have  no  cathedral  like  Bayeux." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Monsieur   Gringon, 

meekly. 

"  And  here  people  think  so  much  more 
about  making  money  —  at  Bayeux  they 
are  more  content." 
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In  some  ways  Monsieur  Gringon  ap- 
proved of  this  speech.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  girl  who  did  not  care  about  money 
would  be  prudent  and  thrifty ;  and  he 
said  so. 

"  I  did  not  say  I  despise  money," 
Frangoise  smiled;  "on  the  contrary,  I 
wish  for  it.  Ah  !  Monsieur,  of  all  things 
I  wish  to  earn  money." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Grin^on,  "your 
wish  is  noble,  and  I  can  help  you  to  its 
attainment." 

"  Thank  you,  oh  thank  you  so  very 
much,"  the  girl  said  ;  "  you  are  very 
kind." 

Monsieur  Gringon  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  "  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  pom- 
pously, "you  may  count  on  me  —  my 
word  of  honour  is  given  to  you  —  the 
thing  is  certain,"  after  which  he  took  out 
a  red  and  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  forehead  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  done  his  utmost. 

Frangoise  turned  away  her  head  to  hide 
a  smile.  "  I  think  that  I  must  go  home 
now.  Monsieur.     I  wish  you  good-day." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  emphatically 

—  he  had  got  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  could  no  longer   speak   naturally 

—  "if  you  refuse  my  attendance  to  the 
Rue  Froide,  I  leave  you  with  deep  re- 
gret ;  but  it  would  give  me  untold  satis- 
faction to  return  with  you  ;  and  I  can 
perhaps  remember  some  more  of  your 
Bayeux  friends  as  we  go  along." 


CHAPTER     VII. 
IN    THE    TOILS. 

Tuesday  and  'yVednesday  went  by, 
and  Thursday  morning  had  come,  and 
Franqoise  was  dull  and  heavy-hearted. 
She  could  not  tell  how  she  had  offended 
Nicole  and  Berthe,  and  yet  they  had 
shown  their  displeasure  so  plainly  that 
the  poor  girl  shrank  from  meeting  them. 

Just  as  she  and  Monsieur  Gringon  had 
reached  the  archway  of  the  clock-tower, 
on  their  return,  they  had  again  met  the 
two  sisters,  and  this  time  both  Nicole 
and  Berthe  had  turned  their  heads  away, 
so  that  Frangoise  could  not  greet  them. 

Since  then  she  had  visited  each  of 
their  old  haunts  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
them,  but  in  vain,  and  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment began  to  mingle  with  her  sorrow. 
It  was  hard  thus  to  lose  her  only  friends  ; 
but  were  they  friends,  who  could  prove 
thus  capricious  and  unreasonable  ? 
Once  she  thought  of  writing  to  them,  but 
her  courage  failed.     "  If  it  were  not  I 
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who  have  all  to  give,"  she  said,  sorrow- 
fully, "  it  would  be  different  ;  but  what 
can  I  give  them  that  is  worth  having  .'' 
Only  my  love." 

She  was  sitting  at  her  embroidery  up- 
stairs, when  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice. 
She  went  down-stairs  and  found  Monsieur 
Fauve  sitting  at  the  table  where  she  usu- 
ally sat. 

"  Cest  bien,''^  he  said,  and  then  in  a 
very  formal  voice,  "  Sit  down,  Fran^oise, 
and  listen." 

Monsieur  Fauve  had  taken  off  his  coat 
and  hung  it  up.  He  looked  very  gaunt 
and  rigid,  sitting  in  his  shirt,  the  sleeve's 
rolled  up  to  his  elbows  to  save  the  wrist- 
bands, and  showing  bony  and  twisted 
hairy  arms. 

"  I  told  thee,"  he  began,  "  that  I  wished 
thee  a  good  husband  in  the  future  ;  well, 
a  good  one  has  offered  himself  already. 
Monsieur  Grin^on,  about  the  richest  of 
our  shopkeepers,  wishes  thee  for  his 
wife."  His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face 
and  read  the  answer  there. 

Frangoise  sat  with  eyes  staring  wildly. 

"  That  old  man  !  "  she  murmured. 

Monsieur  Fauve's  quick  ears  caught 
the  sound,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  rose 
on  the  parchment  face. 

"Monsieur  Gringon  is  not  so  old  as  I 
am,"  he  said,  "  and  what  young  man, 
dost  thou  think,  foolish  child,  could  offer 
thee  what  he  offers  ?" 

Fran^oise  looked  up  imploringly. 

"  My  uncle,  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  ;  I 
am  content  if,"  she  added  timidly,  "  thou 
art  not  tired  of  me." 

Nicholas  Fauve's  eyes  opened  and  shut 
rapidly. 

He  shrank  from  saying  it,  and  yet  he 
saw  at  once  the  only  means  by  which  he 
could  work  on  the  young  girl. 

"  Well,  not  tired  of  thee,  for  thou  art  a 
good  child,  my  little  Frangoise  ;  but  I  am 
a  poor  man,  ah,  very  poor,  and  —  well, 
'tis  best  spoken,  it  costs  less  to  feed  one 
than  two." 

Frangoise  clasped  her  hands.  "  But  I 
could  earn,  oh,  my  uncle,  I  could  earn  so 
much  more  with  a  little  seeking." 

Monsieur  Fauve  shook  his  head.  "  I 
adopted  thee  as  my  daughter,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "  and  my  first  duty  to  my  daugh- 
ter is  to  provide  her  with  a  husband. 
But  I  have  another  offer  for  thee,  petite,^'' 
he  added,  with  a  grim  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"  an  offer  which  thou  mayest  prefer.  My 
friend  Rozo  is  also  in  want  of  a  wife." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  Frangoise  shuddered  ; 
"my  uncle,"  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
earnestly  on  him,  "I  hate   that  man  as 
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much  as  I  fear  him.     Why  do  you  trust  j 
him  ?     I  am  sure  he  is  not  true."  j 

Monsieur  F'auve  was  startled  ;  it  was 
new  to  hear  this  tone  in  Frangoise. 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  he  said,  hghtly,"  young 
people  are  always  in  extremes  ;  it  is  best 
neither  to  love  nor  to  hate.  As  to  Rozo, 
I  may  see  him  once  more  to  tell  him  I 
have  decided  against  him  ;  but  that  will 
be  all.  He  is  to  leave  our  country  in  a 
week  or  so  ;  he  goes  south." 

Frangoise  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  and  took  down  his 
coat  from  the  peg,  "then  thou  hast 
chosen,  and  I  shall  tell  Gringon  to  come 
for  his  answer  and  to  bring  his  gifts." 
He  nodded  and  moved  to  the  door. 

Frangoise  ran  after  him  and  caught  his 
arm.  "  Oh,  no,  my  uncle,  I  cannot.  I 
do  not  love  Monsieur  Gringon,  and  he  is 
so  old." 

"Chut!"  Fauve  spoke  sternly.  "Silly 
child,  dost  thou  not  see  that  thou  hast  no 
power  of  choice.  I  cannot  keep  thee, 
and  I  give  thee  to  one  who  can.  _  It  is 
not  a  question  of  decision  only  ;  it  is  thy 
obedience  I  ask  for  ;  "  he  shook  her  off 
roughly,  and  went  out.  "  After  all,"  he 
said,  "  it  has  been  waste  of  time  this  try- 
ing to  humour  her  :  she  must  submit,  and 
I  might  have  saved  myself  some  trouble." 

He  went  straight  on  till  he  reached  the 
post-office,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
letter-box  a  letter  addressed  :  — 

"Monsieur  Louis  Bertin, 

i^,  Rue  Notre  Dame, 
Caen." 

"  Aha,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  I 
think  that  wilf  settle  your  business." 

It  was  the  answer  to  a  letter  received 
that  morning  from  Louis  Bertin,  announ- 
cino-  to  Monsieur  Fauve  that  the  writer 
had  obtained  in  Caen  an  appointment  so 
much  beyond  his  hopes  that  he  believed 
that  in  a  year's  time  he  should  be  able  to 
m^rry,  and  he  asked  permission  from 
Frangoise's  uncle  to  address  her  on  his 
first  visit  to  Vire. 

Monsieur  Fauve  wished  to  keep  to 
facts,  and  he  resolved  that  Frangoise 
should,  without  delay,  become  that 
which  he  told  Louis  Bertin  she  was  al- 
ready—  the  promised  wife  of  Monsieur 
Gringon. 

Meanwhile  Frangoise  sat  stunned  with 
misery.  She  was  too  timid  to  think  of 
leaving  her  uncle,  and,  indeed,  she  had 
no  one  to  go  to.  She  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  her  journey  to  Bayeux, 
and  even  at  Biyeux  she  had  not  any 
friend  she   could    burden   with    herself. 
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She  sat  in  her  uncle's  chair  near  the 
window,  and  by-and-by,  when  Madame 
Duclair  came  out  as  usual  to  water  her 
flowers,  she  looked  across  and  saw  the 
girl  sitting  with  bowed  head,  her  clasped 
lingers  resting  idly  in  her  lap. 

Frangoise  had  avoided  Madame  Du- 
clair since  the  day  that  she  had  tormented 
her  about  Louis  Bertin,  and  the  gossip- 
ing neighbour  had  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  said  the  little  chit  might  get 
pleased  again  ;  but  she  was  kind-hearted, 
and  the  girl's  grief-stricken  attitude 
brought  her  across  the  street  at  once. 

'■^  Allofts,  ma  belle,'''  she  said,  "  what  is 
it  ?  why,  with  such  good  fortune  as  thine 
is,  thou  shouldest  be  dancing  instead  of 
moping." 

Frangoise  raised  her  head  and  looked 
wearily  into  the  broad,  ugly  face.  "  My 
good  fortune  !  "  she  said,  sadly. 

"  Come,  come,  child,  there  is  no  use  in 
denying  it.  Why,  every  one  knew  it  be- 
fore I  did,  and  I  think  I  might  have  been 
told  the  first."  She  gave  her  head  a  toss. 
"Yes,  indeed,  two  days  ago  my  husband 
was  doing  some  work  at  Monsieur  Ber- 
tin's,  and  he  heard  Mam'selle  Nicole 
tell  her  papa  that  there  was  no  fear  for 
Louis  now,  for  thou  wert  to  marry  Mon- 
sieur Gringon." 

"  Nicole  said  that ;  who  told  her  ?  " 

"  Bah  1  What  signifies  ;  there  is  no 
use  in  asking  where  news  comes  from  ; 
as  well  ask  how  a  mushroom  grows.  All 
Vire  knows  that  thy  marriage  is  settled, 
and  my  Jacques  said  Mam'selle  Nicole 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  for  thee." 

Frangoise  felt  in  the  toils  ;  there  was 
no  escape.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear 
Jacques  Duclair's  big  voice  calling  for 
his  spouse. 

The  girl  went  up-stairs  to  her  room 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  wildly-beating 
heart. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
in  this  world,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  love.  I  thought  in  my  vain 
folly  that  Nicole  and  Berthe  shunned  me 
because  they  —  they  did  not  like  me  to 
walk  with  Monsieur  Gringon — and  it 
was  because  they  thought  I  was  fond  of 
their  brother.  "Oh,  jnon  Dieu !  does 
he  think  so,  too  ;  and  is  that  why  he  has 
gone  away  from  Vire  ?  " 

A  sob  rose,  but  she  gulped  it  down 
angrily.  "  It  is  false.  I  liked  him  ;  I 
shall  always  like  him,  but  I  can  never 
love  any  one  again,  for  no  one  has  ever 
loved  me  truly  except  my  mother.  Oh  1 
my  mother." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
UNEXPECTED. 

"  My  friend,"  says  Monsieur  Gringon 
to  the  curiosity-dealer,  as  they  stood  in 
the  Rue  Froide  the  following  evening, 
"  she  is  an  angel ;  and  now  let  us  arrange 
the  day  for  the  marriage  ;  and  let  it  be 
soon." 

Monsieur  Fauve  was  pleased  and  puz- 
zled by  his  niece's  conduct.  He  had 
been  expecting  a  despairing  appeal  from 
her  ;  perhaps  more  than  one,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  harden  himself.  And  yet. 
when  Monsieur  Gringon  had  arrived  that 
evening  with  a  bouquet  and  a  thick  stick 
of  Rouen  sweetmeat,  in  gold  paper, 
Frangoise  had  received  him  civilly,  and 
had  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  hand  when 
he  went  away.  Monsieur  FaUve  was  sur- 
prised ;  he  had  meditated  during  the  visit 
on  the  utter  uselessness  of  any  attempt  at 
understanding  the  vagaries  of  women. 

"  The  day  for  the  marriage  .''  well,  I 
suppose  the  sooner  the  better.  There 
must  be  some  little  preparation  first,  I 
suppose  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  delay." 

'■'■Bon,  bonP''  Gringon  was  in  such  a 
state  of  exalted  satisfaction  that  he 
threw  prudence  to  the  winds  ;  he  could 
hardly  stand  still  with  delight.  "  Leave 
that  to  me  :  it  is  my  business  to  know 
what  young  ladies  require  in  the  way  of 
dress,  and  my  wife  must  have  a  troiis- 
seati  worth  looking  at.  Madame  Cotin, 
the  fnodiste,  will  arrange  very  well.  Yes, 
my  friend,"  he  concluded,  with  a  pom- 
pous air,  "set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  let 
us  say  this  day  fortnight  for  the  wedding 
at  Notre  Dame.  I  will  call  and  set  the 
arrangements  on  foot  as  I  go  home." 

'■^  Bien,  as  you  will,"  said  Monsieur 
Fauve  ;  the  relief  from  the  expenses  of 
the  trousseau  gave  him  keen  pleasure  ; 
and  though  he  was  surprised  at  this 
haste,  he  reflected  that  probably  Gringon 
was  right,  and  that  it  was  much  better 
that  Louis  Bertin  should  find  Fran^oise 
married  when  he  came  to  Vire. 

"  By  the  way,"  Monsieur  GrinQon 
said  as  he  was  going,  *'have  you  done 
any  good  business  with  Monsieur  Rozo  .? 
He  leaves  Vire  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  A  little,  only  a  little,"  said  the  old 
miser.     "  Good-night,  a  tatitotP 

He  went  back  to  his  niece,  and  he  no- 
ticed with  a  grim  smile  that  the  bouquet 
and  the  sucre  de  poinme  still  lay  where 
GrinQon  had  placed  them. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  I  congrat- 
ulate thee.  The  wedding  is  to  be  this 
day  fortnight,  and   Monsieur   Gringon  is 
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so  generous  as   to  furnish  the  trousseau 
himself." 

"A — h!"  the  girl  gave  a  shivering 
sigh,  but  that  was  all ;  and  Fauve,  who 
had  expected  a  scene,  was  again  puzzled. 

The  days  went  by  fast.  Frangoise  had 
no  time  to  think.  She  felt  that  she  had 
given  up  herself  to  her  fate.  First  there 
were  patterns  sent  up  for  her  choosing, 
and  then  Madame  Cotin  came  and  fitted, 
and  flattered,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins, 
till  Frangoise  loathed  the  sight  of  her. 

Finally,  two  days  before  the  marriage, 
Nicole  and  Berthe  arrived  with  a  taste- 
ful wedding-gift  of  their  own  needle- 
work. They  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
there  had  been  any  coldness,  and  they 
professed  to  rejoice  in  Frangoise's  good 
fortune. 

Frangoise  smiled  faintly,  but  she  made 
no  effort  to  return  their  caresses  ;  her 
heart  seemed  dead  though  her  spirit 
urged  her  to  seem  gay  and  contented  ; 
she  could  hardly  speak. 

That  day  was  destined  to  be  full  of 
agitation  for  Fran^oise.  While  she  and 
her  uncle  were  sitting  at  supper,  there 
came  a  tapping,  and  Fran9oise  went  to 
open  the  door  ;  Madame  Duclair  was 
standing  at  the  window,  she  looked  ter- 
rified. 

"  There  is  bad  news,  child,"  she  said, 
in  a  scared,  strange  voice  ;  "  tell  your 
uncle  I  want  him." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Monsieur  Fauve  had 
closely  followed  his  niece. 

Madame  Duclair  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

^'' Tiens  r''  she  said;  "and  he  was  a 
younger,  heartier  man  than  you  are. 
Who  do  you  think  is  dead,  neighbour  ?" 
and  she  looked  from  the  uncle  to  the 
niece. 

A  wild  hope  of  release  glanced  through 
the  girl's  brain. 

"Speak  out!"  said  Fauve,  in  his 
harshest  voice  ;  "  I  am  not  good  at  guess- 
ing riddles." 

Madame  Duclair  was  too  much  awed 
to  take  offence.  "  It  is  Monsieur  Bertin. 
While  Jacques  was  there  this  afternoon, 
he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  a  telegram  has 
been  sent  to  fetch  his  son  home.  See 
how  near  death  is  to  all  of  us,  and  how 
suddenly  he  comes  !  " 

Frangoise  had  turned  deadly  pale  at 
the  name  of  Bertin  ;  but  Monsieur 
Fauve,  after  the  first  surprise,  recovered 
himself  and  his  usual  habit  ot  contradict- 
ing. 
""  Bah  I  "  he  said,  "  it  is  no  doubt  apo- 
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plexy,  and  apoplexy  is  always  sudden.  If 
a  man  drinks  as  Berlin  drank,  he  cannot 
expect  the  lon,<j  life  of  an  abstemious 
person.  Ah,  there  is  nothing  like  ab- 
stemiousness ;  "  he  added  this  with  a 
quick  glitter  of  his  eyes  at  Madame  Du- 
clair,  whose  husband  was  much  addicted 
to  cider. 

She  tossed  her  head  and  turned  her 
back,  but  before  she  reached  her  own 
door  she  looked  over  her  shoulder  with  a 
spiteful  smile. 

"  Tiens,  neighbour,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  nearly  forgotten,  it  seems,  your  new 
friend,  the  gentleman  with  the  red  hair, 
is  an  escaped  convict  from  Brest.  A  sol- 
dier at  Bayeux  recognized  him,  and  see- 
ing him  ill-treat  a  woman,  gave  him  up  to 
the  police.  Though  Jacques  said  he 
heard  another  tale  :  the  soldier  only 
threatened  to  give  him  up,  and  is  in  pris- 
on himself  because  he  let  him  go." 

"Bah!  it  is  all  nonsense;  there  is 
some  mistake."  The  curiosity-dealer's 
face  looked  ghastly. 

"  Have  you  trusted  him,  neighbour  ?  " 
said  Madame  Duclair,  as  she  disappeared. 

Monsieur  Fauve  looked  sternly  at  his 
niece.  "There  is  nothing  in  this  but 
idle  rumour,  but  it  might  have  been  true  ; 
and  see  what  thy  carelessness  would  then 
have  caused  that  day  he  was  left  here 
alone.  He  was  on  the  stairs  when  I 
came  in  ;  he  said  he  had  heard  steps,  and 
thought  I  was  above.  If  my  door  had 
been  unlocked,  and  he  had  been  a  thief, 
he  could  have  done  as  he  pleased." 

'"'  Thou  art  sure  he  is  not  a  thief  ? " 
said  Frangoise  eagerly. 

"  It  is  certain  he  did  not  rob  me  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  had  very  satisfactory 
dealings" — Monsieur  Fauve  said  this 
half  to  himself,  and  he  held  his  chin  in 
his  hands  a  moment  —  a  habit  of  his 
when  he  had  successfully  over-reached  a 
customer.  "  That  chattering  fool  has 
come  with  her  croak  to  trouble  thy  mar- 
riage." 

"  But,  my  uncle,  this  is  very  sad  news," 
the  girl  looked  sorrowful.  "  I  must  go 
to-morrow  to  Nicole  and  Berthe  ;  and  — 
it  would  be  a  scandal  to  have  a  wedding 
when  such  a  calamity  has  happened  to 
those  we  know." 

"  I  will  have  no  such  folly.  Why,  to- 
morrow is  thy  wedding-day.  What  are 
the  Bertins  to  thee,  that  they  should  be 
put  in  comparison  with  me  and  Mon- 
sieur Gring.on  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  such  fierce  sternness 
that  Fran^oise  shrank  from  him  in  terror. 
The  dull  lethargy  which  had  crept  over 
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her  lifted,  and  instead  came  an  agony  of 
sorrow  and  remorse.  She  hurried  away 
up-stairs,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  her  bed. 

"  God  help  me,"  she  cried,  "  why  did  I 
ever  promise  1  I  could  not  have  beea 
forced  to  marry  Monsieur  Gringon." 

Monsieur  Fauve  meanwhile  stood  in 
silent  self-congratulation  at  his  niece's 
submission. 

"  Ma  foi  / "  he  rubbed  his  yellow 
hands  together,  in  a  slow  oily  way,  "  it 
has  been  a  narrow  escape  —  a  very 
narrow  escape,  indeed  !  " 

In  these  few  moments  he  had  seen 
clearly  the  two  dangers  between  which 
his  stern  insistance  and  Fran(joise's  sub- 
mission had  steered  him  —  the  conse- 
quence of  Louis  Berlin's  return,  and  the 
chance  that  if  the  marriage  were  deferred 
Gringon  might  awake  from  this  present 
infatuation,  and  require  some  settlement 
on  Frangoise.  "  No,  no,  he  is  rich 
enough  ;  let  him  work  hard  and  pinch 
his  body  —  I  have  done  both." 

For  just  one  fleeting  moment  it  came 
to  him  with  a  sort  of  pang,  that  Louis 
Berlin,  the  possessor  now  of  his  father's 
properly,  might  also  be  willing  to  take 
his  niece  without  a  portion,  and  Fran- 
goise  might  have  the  man  she  loved  ; 
but  the  next  instant  he  scoffed  at  his 
own  weakness. 

"Who  can  say  how  a  drinking,  pleas- 
ure-seeking fellow,  like  Berlin,  has  fooled 
away  his  money.  It  is  possible  that 
Louis  succeeds  to  a  heritage  of  debts,  — 
and  there  are  those  two  giddy  girls  to 
portion.  No,  no.  It  is  best  as  it  is. 
Louis  Berlin  will  need  capital,  and  he 
must  have  it  if  he  takes  a  wife." 

And  yet  the  idea  came  back,  and 
haunted  Nicholas  Fauve,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  He  went 
about  restlessly  —  he  even  crept  stealth- 
ily up-stairs  and  listened  at  the  door  of 
FranQoise's  room  ;  but  there  was  no 
sound.  If  she  was  crying,  her  grief  was 
silent  and  did  not  exhale  itself  in  sobs. 
And  yet  the  miser  sighed  as  he  passed 
her  door  and  went  into  his  own  squalid 
room  —  squalid  spite  of  tapestried  hang- 
ings and  quaint  mirrors  against  the 
dingy  walls  ;  squalid  with  dirt  and  the 
faint  sickening  smell  of  a  room  to  which 
the  outer  air  comes  rarely,  for  Frangoise 
was  never  allowed  to  enter  her  uncle's 
chamber  :  he  kej^t  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  it  was  his  window  that  showed  its 
cobwebbed  lattice  to  the  street. 

Even  now,  although  he  knew  that  the 
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entrance  into  the  street  was  fastened,  he 
locked  the  thick  oak  door  before  he  ad- 
vanced into  his  room. 

There  was  a  massive  carved  oak  bed- 
stead, with  red  canopy  atop.  The  bed 
was  so  sunk  that  the  dirty  coverlet  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  carved  wood 
of  the  framework,  and  the  head-board 
rose  up  —  a  grand  mass  of  Cupids  and 
flower-wreaths  —  about  three  feet  above 
the  pillows. 

Nicholas  Fauve  got  on  the  bed.  The 
heavy  canopy  was  made  fast  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  hang- 
ing, which  fell  below  it,  in  massive  folds 
edged  with  black.  Kneeling  on  the  bed, 
Fauve  stretched  his  arm  up  to  the  out- 
side of  the  canopy,  thrust  his  hand  into 
one  of  these  folds,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments brought  out  first  a  dark  leather 
bag  and  then  a  small  box. 

It  was  growing  dusk  before  he  went 
up-stairs  and  these  objects  looked  black 
and  indistinct  as  he  placed  them  on  the 
bed.  Nicholas  did  not  light  a  candle  ; 
he  plunged  both  hands  into  the  bag  and 
felt  the  contents  ;  and  then  he  poured 
out  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  care- 
fully counted  it.  "  It  is  right,"  he  said. 
After  fingering  it  with  loving  care,  he 
put  it  back  into  the  bag.  He  then 
pressed  a  spring  in  the  box,  and  bending 
closely  over  it  he  remained  some  minutes 
in  contemplation  and  silent  enjoyment. 
He  then  closed  the  box,  replaced  it,  and 
lifted  the  bag  with  both  hands  into  its 
hiding-place. 

It  was  evidently  a  heavy  weight. 
When  he  had  carefully  smoothed  the 
folds  of  the  canopy,  he  looked  at  his 
empty  hands  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  I  cannot.  I  am  not 
rich  enough.  If  I  gave  a  portion  — ever 
so  slender  a  one  —  people  would  say 
there  was  more  to  come,  and  I  should  be 
ruined.  Besides,  it  is  the  truth,  I  am  a 
poor  man  —  very  poor.  I  get  no  good, 
no  enjoyment  from  this  hidden  store. 
All  I  really  have,  is  what  I  seem  to  have, 
and  that  is  poverty." 

After  a  while,  Frangoise  came  down 
the  dark  creaking  staircase,  her  white 
face  looking  ghost-like  in  the  gloom.  She 
spread  her  uncle's  meagre  supper  in 
silence. 

"  Good-night,  my  uncle,"  she  said, 
"my  head  aches  and  I  am  going  to  bed." 

"  Thou  art  a  foolish  girl.  Soup  is  good 
for  headaches."  He  looked  at  the  white 
face,  and  his  restlessness  came  back. 
He  thought  how  strangely  Frangoise  re- 
sembled her  dead  father.     Fauve's  heart 


startled  him  ;  it  throbbed  loudly.  "  Kissi 
me,  Frangoise,"  he  said.  "  I  have  done' 
my  duty  by  thee.     Remember  !  " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  bent  down' 
her  forehead  to  receive  this  most  un- 
wonted token,  and  then  disappeared  up 
the  dark  old  staircase. 

"  How  heavily  she  treads,"  said  Nich- 
olas;  "but  in  a  week  she  will. have  got 
used  to  Grin^on,  and  will  think  of  noth- 
ing but  her  new  clothes.  Nicholas,  thou 
art  not  a  blunderer,  so  far  thou  hast  done 
very  well.  One  mouth  less  to  feed,  one 
back  less  to  clothe,  and  not  a  penny 
spent,  for  Gringon  pays  even  the  wed- 
ding dinner  ;  but  for  the  waste  I  would 
drink  to  my  own  skill,  but  that  would  be 
waste  indeed,  when  I  can  drink  at  Grin- 
gon's  expense  to-morrow.  Bah  !  there's 
no  end  of  the  money  I  shall  draw  from 
Gringon,  while  this  folly  for  a  young  wife 
lasts  ;  he  shall  purchase  all  the  rubbish 
I  possess.  Aha  !  Neighbour  Duclair,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  manage  a  young 
girl,  is  it  not  so  ?  Ma  foi,  I  have  yet  to 
find  some  one  that  I  cannot  manage. 
Aha  !  " 

CHAPTER  IX. 
AGAIN  IN   MONSIEUR  FAUVE'S   BEDROOM. 

Francoise  could  not  sleep.  Madame 
Duclair's  tidings  had  fully  roused  her 
from  her  strange  apathy.  She  turned 
restlessly  on  her  pillow,  her  head  growing 
more  and  more  fevered  as  her  thoughts 
developed  into  activity. 

"  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  persist  in  refus- 
ing ?  "  she  murmured  ;  "  I  could  not  have 
been  made  to  marry." 

She  had  not  any  lingering  hope  of  the 
love  of  Louis  Bertin,  but  the  sound  of  his 
name  had  so  stirred  her  pulses  that  she 
could  no  longer  deceive  herself ;  she 
knew  why  she  so  shrank  from  this  mar- 
riage with  Monsieur  Gringon. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  her  torture 
of  remorse,  a  thought  came  flashing  like 
a  sunbeam.  "  It  is  not  too  late,"  she 
said,  "there  is  still  to-morrow  morning; 
my  uncle  is  kind  ;  he  will  let  me  off." 

Twelve  o'clock  —  then  one  —  then  two 
struck  from  the  old  clock-tower,  and 
still  Frangoise  lay  with  eyes  wide  open. 
It  was  so  silent  in  the  Rue  Froide  —  a 
mouse  nibbling  at  the  wainscot  sounded 
loudly  through  the  house.  "  I  shall  not 
sleep,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  rise  at  five  and 
speak  to  my  uncle." 

It  seemed  as  if  only  five  minutes 
passed,  and  she  started  awake. 

But  not  lying  awake  only  with  her  own 
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thoughts.     Surely  some  strange  unusual 
sound  still  rang  in  her  ears. 

Daylight  was  beginning  to  struggle 
into  her  room,  but  in  wan  gleams  that 
made  the  forms  on  the  tapestry  weird  and 
ghastly. 

A  shuddering  horror  seized  on  Fran- 
Qoise,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  pil- 
low. But  memory  soon  came  back  and 
roused  her.  That  sound  must  have  been 
real  ;  was  it  a  cry  or  a  groan  ?  Then,  as 
full  awakening  came,  she  started  up  in 
her  bed. 

"  Oh  !  inon  Dieu  !  and  I  lie  here  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  it  may  be  that  my  uncle 
is  ill  and  wants  help."  Then  came  to  her 
roused  senses  the  remembrance  of  Ma- 
dame Duclair's  words. 

She  did  not  need  to  strike  a  light ; 
every  instant  daylight  was  broadening 
and  chasing  gloom  away,  even  from  the 
darkest  corners  of  her  room.  She  was 
soon  dressed,  and  she  went  along  the 
passage  to  her  uncle's  door.  She  knew 
that  he  always  locked  it,  and  she  knocked. 
She  called  his  name.  No  answer  came. 
Thinking  that  the  shaking  of  the  heavy 
door  might  make  more  noise,  she  took 
the  handle  and  shook  it  with  all  her 
force.  To  her  surprise  the  door  yielded 
and  swung  heavily  inwards. 

The  girl  shrank  so  from  this  man  under 
whose  roof  she  lived,  that  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  start  back,  and  then  all 
sense  was  numbed  by  the  vision  that  pre- 
sented itself.  In  the  ghastly  light  of  the 
coming  day,  partly  concealed  by  the  red 
hanging  torn  down  from  above,  only  one 
side  of  the  distorted  yellow  face  of  the 
miser  was  visible  ;  but  one  bare  arm  lay 
extended  on  the  coverlet,  and  the  fingers 
seemed  to  point  upwards  to  the  now  re- 
vealed hiding-place  overhead. 

That  was  all  Frangoise  saw.  .  .  .  When 
her  shrieks  had  summoned  Madame  Du- 
clair  and  the  other  neighbours,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  house,  she 
was  found  lying  in  a  heap  near  the  door, 
as  lifeless,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  rigid 
form  that  still  pointed  upwards  to  his 
rifled  treasure-hole. 

But  Frangoise  did  not  die.  When  she 
recovered  animation  she  became  deliri- 
ous, and  for  more  than  three  weeks  she 
lay  stricken  with  brain  fever. 

Before  she  was  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger Monsieur  Gringon  learned  that  all 
Monsieur  Fauve's  money  and  jewels  had 
been  carried  off  by  his  murderer.  The 
woollen-draper's  infatuation  for  Fran^oise 
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but  he  felt  himself 


was  as  great  as  ever 
an  ill-used  man. 

"  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  one's  mar- 
riage put  off,"  he  said  in  a  huff,  when  at 
length  he  heard  that  Frangoise  wished  to 
see  him  ;  "  but  I  did  not  bargain  to  marry 
a  girl  without  a  penny  except  what  a  heap 
of  old  rubbish  will  bring  in  ;  she  will 
want  to  marry  fast  enough  now ;  well, 
she  must  be  the  more  dutiful  to  me." 

He  knocked  at  Madame  Duclair's 
door,  and  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  the 
empty  house  opposite. 

"  It  is  you,  is  it .''  "  says  Madame  Du- 
clair.  "  Come  in  ;  the  girl  frets  till  she 
has  seen  you ;  but  I  would  not  suffer  it 
till  to-day." 

"Frets  for  me,  does  she  ?"  says  Mon- 
sieur Grin^on,  in  a  flutter  of  delight ; 
"sweet  little  bird,  I  will  soon  cure  her  of 
that ;  but  she  knows  no  one  else  would 
have  her  without  a  portion,"  he  mutters 
sulkily,  as  he  follows  into  the  room  where 
Madame  Duclair  has  been  ironing. 

The  room  is  full  of  caps  just  ironed, 
pinned  on  to  strings  reaching  across 
from  wall  to  wall.  As  many  more  caps 
lie  freshly  starched  beside  the  narrow 
ironing-board,  but  Fran^oise  sits  still, 
her  hands  folded  idly  in  her  lap,  with  no 
thought  of  helping  her  busy  hostess. 

"  Well,  little  one,  I  am  glad  thou  art 
better.  Thou  shouldest  have  sent  for 
me  sooner."  Monsieur  Grin^on  speaks 
familiarly,  and  he  stoops  eagerly  to  kiss 
her. 

Frangoise's  paleface  flushes, she  starts 
up  and  holds  Monsieur  Gringon  off  with 
the  hand  he  has  taken. 

"  Bah,"  he  says,  "  this  is  peevish,  when 
thou  wilt  be  my  wife  so  soon." 

Frangoise  shrinks  away  from  him  and 
shakes  her  head.  "  No,  Monsieur."  Her 
voice  sounds  sharp  in  its  effort  to  be 
strong.     "  I  cannot  be  your  wife  ;  it  was 

only  to  please  my  uncle "     She  sinks 

into  her  chair  again,  white  and  trembling. 
Monsieur  Gringon's  face  grows  sud- 
denly purple.  "  Not  my  wife  !  What  is 
this  you  say?"  His  words  come  tum- 
bling one  over  another,  like  a  family  of 
ducks  taking  to  the  water.  "  Bah,  bah  ! 
but  this  is  foolishness.  Your  uncle 
would  not  have  listened  to  you,  neither 
shall  I  ;  I  am  in  his  place,  my  child." 
But  with  this  tone  of  authority  his  eyes 
have  an  ill-assured  look.  Indignation 
gives  the  girl  strength  ;  she  looks  up, 
and  sees  her  power. 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  very  good."  She 
smiles  with  a  charming  little  air  of  self- 
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possession.  "  I  owe  you  many  thanks 
for  your  intentions,  and  I  ask  your  for- 
giveness. I  wanted  to  tell  you  this  long 
ago.  I  told  my  uncle  I  could  not  marry 
you  ;  but  he  would  not  listen." 

Monsieur  Gringon   turns  away  angrily. 

"  Stay,"  she  speaks  very  earnestly. 
"  iMonsieur,  I  was  going  to  tell  him  this 
again  on  that   last    morning — I  went  to 

his  room,  and  —  and "     She   grows 

so  white  and  shudders  so  that  Monsieur 
Gringon  is  moved.  '"'■  Mon  Dieti,''^  he 
says  nervously,  "  do  not  speak  of  that." 

Frangoise  goes  on,  trying  to  steady  her 
voice,  "  It  is  a  release  I  am  giving  you, 
not  a  disappointment,  I"  —  she  speaks 
so  low  that  Madame  Duclair  cannot  catch 
her  words  — "I  love  some  one  else." 

Monsieur  Gringon's  face  grows  very 
u^r\y  :  he  frowns,  and  his  mouth  twitches. 
"That  is  my  affair.  I  will  take  the  risk 
of  that,"  he  says  ;  "  no  one  else  will  marry 
you,  my  poor  girl,  you  have  not  a  sou  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  have  an  old  husband 
than  to  starve.  Come,  come  ;  we  will  be 
married  this  day  week." 

Fran^oise  looks  frightened,  and  then 
she  laughs.  "  Pardon,  Monsieur.  It  is 
impossible.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  ever 
let  you  think  I  would  marry  you,  but  that 
is  all  I  can  say.  I  may  starve,  but  I  will 
never  —  never  be  your  wife." 

In  her  excitement  she  speaks  out  loud, 
and  Madame  Duclair  turns  round  from 
the  ironing-board. 

'■''Dame!  Monsieur  Gringon,  leave  the 
child  alone.  I  held  my  tongue  because 
I  did  not  know  which  way  it  was  ;  but  as 
to  starving,  she  need  not  do  that  ;  she 
has  friends,  and  besides,  there  is  Mon- 
sieur Louis  Bertin,  who  has  come  to  ask 
for  her  these  three  times,  and  has  begged 
so  hard  to  see  her.  But  my  man  Jacques 
had  said  I  must  not  tell  a  word  to  the 
girl  till  we  knew  if  she  were  going  to 
marry  you,  or  we  should  get  into  trouble  : 
and  Frangoise  has  fretted  so  to  see  you 
that  I  was  puzzled  till  now  —  now  I  see 
my  way.     You  are  one  too  many." 

A  very  strange-sounding  word  whizzes 
out  of  Monsieur  Gringon's  lips.  He 
shakes  his  red  fist  in  Madame  Duclair's 
grinning  face. 

"  Old  fool  ! "  And  then  he  turns  to  go 
away  without  any  leave-taking.  Madame 
Duclair  runs  after  him  as  he  reaches 
the  street. 

"  My  friend  ! "  she  tries  to  speak 
gravely,  but  she  cannot  help  laughing, 
"  be  reasonable.  It  is  thou  who  wouldest 
have  been  the  old  fool,  if  Frangoise  had 
married  thee  ;  for  Louis  Bertin   had   al- 


ready asked  her  of  her  uncle.  There  is 
no  use  in  wishing  for  what  belongs  to 
another  man.  These  two  were  lovers 
lonor  aso." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE   "ENGLISH  GOSPEL.' 

The  Indian  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  has  lately  sent  home  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  missionary  life,  and  a  re- 
markable commentary  on  his  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Mon- 
day last.  The  writer  of  that  article 
points  out  that,  whether  the  effect  of  mis- 
sionary efforts  on  the  people  of  India  be 
small  or  great,  the  government  of  India 
by  the  English  must  bring  about  one  of 
the  greatest  moral,  social,  and  religious 
revolutions  known  in  history.  The  re- 
ligious belief  and  the  cherished  institu- 
tions of  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  human 
race  are  being  destroyed.  The  Hindoos 
and  the  Mahommedans  had  worked  out 
a  sort  of  modus  vivejtdi  under  which 
their  several  faiths  could  somehow  co- 
exist. The  order  of  things  set  up  by  tlie 
English  is  utterly  opposed  to  both  creeds. 
What  will  come  of  this  ?  "  What  will 
this  vast  mass  of  men  believe  and  prac- 
tise now  that  they  are  practically  en- 
abled to  say,  think,  and  do  whatever 
appears  good  to  them,  external  violence 
apart  1  "  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  a  good  deal  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  creed  which  is  offered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  India  by  their  revolutionary  mas- 
ters. The  writer  of  the  article  under- 
takes to  describe  what  this  English  creed 
is.  It  insists,  he  says,  upon  obedience 
to  law,  upon  universal  toleration,  and 
upon  the  teaching  of  physical  science. 
It  says  to  the  natives.  You  must  not  com- 
mit crimes,  or  break  contracts,  or  perse- 
cute those  who  are  not  of  your  creed,  or 
who,  being  of  your  creed,  choose  to  leave 
it  or  to  offend  against  its  principles.  And 
physical  science  is  so  true  that  we  shall 
publicly  teach  it  iA  our  schools,  "  al- 
though it  expressly  contradicts  and  stul- 
tifies Hindooism,  and  although  the 
method  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the 
temper  of  mind  which  it  encourages  are 
practically  fatal  to  otlier  native  creeds 
and  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  our  English  gospel." 
This  is  what  we  will  believe,  this  is  what 
we  will  enforce,  this  is  what  every  one 
who  wishes  to  be  employed  or  to  live 
comfortably     must     practise.     Whoever 
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neglects  it  will  find  that  the  world  will  pass 
by  hiin,  that  he  is  out  of  harmony  with 
his  neighbours,  that  his  sons  will  take  up 
other  views,  and  that  the  more  active  and 
compliant  part  of  the  population  will 
get  the  better  of  him.  "  Whosoever  re- 
bels against  it  shall  be  hanged,  shot,  or 
blown  away  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  as 
may  be  most  convenient  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case." 

The  magnificent  self-assertion  of  this 
revelation  is  exceedingly  imposing,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  results  of  it  have  been 
studied  for  some  little  time  that  any  doubt 
suggests  itself  as  to  their  being  alto- 
gether admirable  and  beneficent.  About 
the  fact  of  the  revolution  which  is  going 
on  in  India  there  can  be  no  question.  In 
their  present  and  popular  form  —  in  the 
form,  that  is,  in  which  they  supply  moral 


and  social  guidance  to  some  two  hundred 
millions  of  people — the  Indian  creeds 
can  hardly  long  endure  the  contact  of 
English  ideas.  That  at  present  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  various  Chris- 
tian bodies  of  Europe  and  America  have 
not  provided  the  natives  with  any  creed 
which  can  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  destined  to  disappear  seems  to  be 
equally  certain.  The  best  missionaries 
have  the  fewest  converts  to  tell  of,  and 
from  this  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
the  converts  made  by  inferior,  but  appar- 
ently more  successful,  workmen  are  not 
much  to  boast  of.  If  the  English  gospel, 
as  described  in  the  Pa/l  Mall  Gazette, 
could  be  accepted  as  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory substitute  for  Hindooism,  Ma- 
hommedanism,  and  other  Eastern  reli- 
gions, it  would  very  much  lessen  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  emancipation  of 
the  people  of  India  from  all  the  beliefs 
hitherto  held  by  them  must  otlierwise  be 
watched.  "The  reason  whv  Christian 
missions  have  so  very  little  direct  effect 
in  India"  —  it  is  the  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  who  is  speaking  —  "  is  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  real  teaching  of 
the  English  nation."  That  teaching,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
simple  rules.  Obey  the  laws,  persecute 
nobody,  learn  physical  science,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  beaten  in  the  race  of  life,  or,  if 
you  openly  rebel,  to  be  hanged,  shot,  or 
blown  away  from  a  gun.  \Vhen  this, 
"the  real  teaching  of  the  English  na- 
tion," is  presented  to  the  natives,  what 
influence  will  it  have  upon  th^m  ?  This 
knowledge  and  such  a  smattering  of 
physical  science  as  is  likely  to  be  gained 
by  a  popi'lation  which  has  to  work  very 
hard   to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  are  to 


stand  in  the  place  of  religion,  and  of  so 
much  of  morals  as  lies  outside  the  region 
of  law.  Granting  that  the  substitution 
will  be  effective  so  far  as  the  English 
rulers  of  India  are  concerned,  that  it  will 
secure  submission  to  the  Government 
and  a  certain  amount  of  compliance  with 
the  statute  law  and  the  decisions  of 
judges,  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  the 
natives  in  all  those  relations  of  life  which 
do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  muni- 
cipal law  .?  If  they  accept  this  English 
gospel  as  the  crowning  product  of  Euro- 
pean intelligence,  will  they  not  find  that 
its  scope  is  strangely  small  ;  that  it  leaves 
all  that  most  nearly  touches  their  happi- 
ness altogether  out  of  consideration  ;  that 
when  a  man  has  learnt  by  experience  or 
observation  that  if  he  breaks  his  contract 
he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty,  or  that  if 
he  mixes  alkali  with  acid  it  will  effer- 
vesce, there  will  remain  problems  to 
which  this  creed  affords  no  solution  ? 
Again,  what  warrant  is  there  for  thinking 
that  so  restricted  a  gospel  as  that  de- 
scribed by  this  writer  will  be  efficacious 
even  for  English  purposes  ,?  A  gospel 
which  rests  entirely  on  self-interest  or  on 
the  fear  of  the  cord  and  the  cannon-ball 
is  clearly  deficient  in  some  important  ele- 
ments. When  the  writer  mentions  blow- 
ing away  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  the 
last  and  worst  punishment  the  law  can 
inflict,  he  perhaps  forgets  that  this  mode 
of  execution  depends  for  its  special  ter- 
rors on  the  religi.  us  belief  of  the  Hin- 
doos. When  the  native  has  mastered 
the  English  creed,  and  learned  that  it  is 
absolutely  unimportant  in  what  way  the 
atoms  which  make  up  a  man  are  dis- 
solved into  space,  the  list  of  serviceable 
penalties  must  certainly  be  shortened  by 
one. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  equal, 
if  more  remote,  importance  which  bears 
upon  this  question.  The  permanence  of 
English  dominion  in  India  depends  upon 
its  being  maintained  with  a  sincere  pur- 
pose of  governing  the  country  for  the 
good  of  the  inhabitants.  If  this  idea 
were  once  lost  sight  of,  if  India  became 
a  mere  gold-digging  or  diamond-field  to 
which  Englishmen  resorted  to  make 
money  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
laws  which  the  natives  of  India  are  made 

j  to  obey  would  by  degrees  change  their 
character.     Disobedience  or  resistance  to 

I  the  governing  race  would  be  punished  as 
severely  as  ever,  but  crimes  wiiich  af- 
fected only  the  na.ives  themselves  would 
be  regarded  with  disinterested  neglect. 
If  ever  this  comes  to  pass  the  position  of 
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the  English  in  India  will  not  long  hold 
out  against  secret  disaffection  or  open 
attack.  It  exists  and  is  maintained  be- 
cause the  people  of  India  feel  in  some 
dim  sort  of  way  that  it  is  to  the  English 
dominion  that  they  owe  their  present  ex- 
emption from  external  violence  and  in- 
ternal oppression,  and  that,  owing  to 
this  exemption,  their  lives  and  earnings 
are  more  secure  than  the  lives  and  earn- 
ings of  their  grandfathers  were.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  law,  a  contemptuous 
toleration  of  rival  religions,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  science  furnish  a  rule 
of  life  sufficiently  stringent  to  curb  the 
baser  appetites  of  men.  As  regards  India 
and  the  work  of  the  English  in  India 
this  view  was  once  excellently  put  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself.  Nearly  five 
years  ago  there  appeared  in  that  journal 
a  letter  written  in  a  railway  carriage  on 
the  line  between  Bombay  and  Nagpore, 
and  asking  the  question.  What  have  the 
English  civilians  in  India  to  do  with  the 
Mahrattas  more  than  with  the  buffaloes 
the  Mahrattas  tend  ?  The  writer  refuses 
to  accept  the  answer  that  they  are  there 
to  earn  their  living,  or  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty  as  servants  of  the  queen. 
This  would  be  considered,  he  thinks,  by 
the  English  nation  to  be  a  very  low 
standard  of  duty  to  take  up  towards  the 
people  of  India  ;  nor  does  it  account  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  have  of 
their  own  free  will  given  up  health  and 
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life,  and  ties  dearer  than  either,  to  make 
India  what  it  is.  Why,  he  asks,  are 
these  explanations  unsatisfactory  ?  "  Be- 
cause, for  whatever  reasons,  and  with 
whatever  amount  of  truth,  all  English 
life  and  activity  has  been  pervaded  by 
the  notion  that  this  present  life  and  visi- 
ble world  are  a  vestibule  to  something 
greater,  and  are  in  some  way  or  other 
under  the  government  and  guidance  of 
some  one,  of  whose  will  and  personality 
ours  are  a  faint  reflection."  When  once 
Englishmen  cease  to  believe  that  the 
world  in  which  they  live  "  is  ordered  and 
governed  by  God,  whose  law,  that  men 
shall  in  a  magnanimous  way  do  their  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  call  them,  is  a  real  law  en- 
forced by  a  real  sanction  in  a  state  of 
things  that  will  actually  exist,"  they  will 
soon  "renounce  every  scheme  that  risks 
life  and  comfort,  and  will  by  degrees  turn 
a  country  which  will  no  more  be  England 
into  that  pigstye  heaven  which  will  be 
proved  to  be  the  only  true  one."  There 
is  something  more  than  abstinence  from 
crime  and  observation  of  contracts  and 
toleration  of  religious  differences  and  the 
elements  of  physical  science  here,  and  if 
the  later  edition  of  the  "  English  gos- 
pel "  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  and 
nobler  faith,  it  is  of  little  use  for  English- 
men to  speculate  what  its  effect  in  India 
will  be.  They  at  all  events  will  not  be 
there  to  preach  it. 


Those  persons  who  out  of  conscientious  I 
motives  object  to  vaccination,  and  insist  on 
their  children  being  allowed  to  go  about  as 
vehicles  ready  made  for  the  reception  and  cir- 
culation of  small-pox,  will  be  much  distressed 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  India.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Punjaub,  in  circulating  a  re- 
port lately  presented  to  him  on  the  subject, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  system,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  101,000  persons 
more  brought  to  the  establishments  in  the 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March  last  than  in  that 
preceding.    In  one  jagheer  only  of  the  whole 


province  has  any  marked  opposition  been  con- 
tinued to  the  treatment — a  result  which  is 
naturally  attributed  to  a  recent  severe  out- 
break of  small-pox  throughout  the  Punjaub. 
Religious  scruples  appear  not  to  stand  in  the 
way,  as  the  Sikhs  have  nowhere  objected  to 
the  process ;  whilst  in  some  districts  Hindoos 
are  found  in  advance  of  Mahommedans  in 
coming  forward,  and  in  others  precisely  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  the  Mahommedans  setting 
the  example.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in 
our  remotest  and  newest  dependency,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  shall  soon  have  no  "  peculiar 
people  "  left  anywhere  to  boast  of  except  in 
civilized  England  itself.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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DESIRE,    ETC. 


DESIRE. 


Thou,  who  dost  dwell  alone  — 

Thou,  who  dost  know  thine  own  — 

Thou  to  whom  all  are  known 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  — 
Save,  oh,  save  ! 

From  the  world's  temptations, 

From  tribulations ; 

From  that  fierce  anguish 

Wherein  we  languish ; 

From  that  torpor  deep 

Wherein  we  lie  asleep 

Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  grave  ; 
Save,  oh,  save  ! 

When  the  soul,  growing  clearer, 

Sees  God  no  nearer ; 

When  the  soul,  mounting  higher, 

To  God  comes  no  nigher. 

But  the  archfiend  Pride 

Mounts  at  her  side, 

Foiling  her  high  emprise 

Sealing  her  eagle  eyes. 

And,  when  she  fain  would  soar. 

Makes  idols  to  adore ; 

Changing  the  pure  emotion 

Of  her  high  devotion 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 

Of  her  own  eloquence  ; 

Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave  — 

Save,  oh,  save  ! 
From  the  ingrain'd  fashion 
Of  this  earthly  nature 
That  mars  thy  creature  ; 
From  grief  that  is  but  passion, 
From  mirth  that  is  but  feigning, 
From  tears  that  bring  no  healing  ; 
From  wild  arid  weak  complaining ; 
Thine  old  strength  revealing, 

Save,  oh,  save  ! 
From  doubt,  where  all  is  double, 
Where  wise  men  are  not  strong  ; 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble  ; 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong. 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy ; 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy ; 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust. 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust, 
Hungry  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea, 

Oh,  set  us  free  ! 
O  let  the  false  dream  fly 
Where  our  sick  souls  do  lie, 
Tossing  continually  ! 
O  where  thy  voice  doth  come 
Let  all  doubts  be  dumb  ; 
Let  all  words  be  mild, 
All  strife  be  reconciled, 
All  pains  beguiled. 
Light  bring  no  blindness. 
Love  no  unkindness ; 
Knowledge  no  ruin, 
Fear  no  undoing. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Save,  oh,  save  ! 

Matthew  Arnold. 


EVEN-SONG. 


The  Day  is  spent  and  hath  his  will  on  mee  ; 
I  and  ye  Sunn  have  runn  our  races : 
I  went  ye  slower,  yet  more  paces  ; 

For  I  decay,  not  hee. 

Lord,  make  Thou  my  loss  up,  and  sett  mee 
free. 
That  I,  who  cannot  now  by  day 
Look  on  his  dazing  brightness,  may 

Shine  then  more  bright  than  hee. 

If  Thou  deferr  this  light,  then  shadow  mee, 
Least  that  the  Night,  earth's  gloomy  shade. 
Fouling  her  nest,  my  earth  invade, 

As  if  shades  knew  not  Thee. 

But  Thou  art  Light  and  Darkness  both  to- 
geather. 

If  that  be  dark  we  cannot  see. 

The  sunn  is  darker  then  a  Tree, 
And  Thou  more  dark  than  either. 

Yet  thou  art  not  so  dark  since  I  know  this, 
But  that  my  darknes  may  touch  Thine, 
And  hope  that  may  teach  it  to  shine 

Since  Light  Thy  darknes  is. 

O  lett  my  Soule,  whose  keyes  I  must  deliver 
Into  the  hands  of  senceles  dreams, 
Wh  know  not  Thee,  suck  in  Thy  beames, 

And  wake  wth  Thee  forever. 

Geo.  Herbert. 


ATOM,  THE  ARCHITECT. 
{Vide  Tyndall,  at  Manchester.) 

These  "  architectural  Atoms  "  !  O  'tis  fine 
To  see  humanity  so  sadly  dwindle  ! 

Let  Michael  Angelo  and  Wren  resign  ; 
Atoms  can  build  Cathedrals,  so  says  Tyn- 
dall. 

Architect  Atom  raises  a  metropolis, 

And     never    lets    the    shrewd    contractor 
swindle ; 

He  thus  erected  Athens's  Acropolis 
Amid  the  violet  ether,  so  says  Tyndall. 

Has  Nature  any  being,  any  thing. 

That  can  a  higher  kind  of  fancy  kindle  ? 
Chance  makes  the  roses  bloom,  the  thrushes 
sing, 
The   pretty  girls  grow  prettier.      So  says 
Tyndall. 

Shallow  Professor  !  the  eternal  Fates 

Sit  silently  and  turn  the  fearful  spindle  ; 
And  that  great  wheel  of  doom  the   moment 
waits 
To  crush  the  sceptic  silliness  of  Tyndall. 

Punch. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE   EGYPTIAN   BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD.* 

Truths  which  no  man  of  himself  could 
ever  have  conceived  were  known  to  sages 
of  both  East  and  West  long  before  the 
mission  of  Moses.  Considering  the  su- 
perior antiquity  of  Moses  before  Herodo- 
tus, and  of  most  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
before  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  younger  bor- 
rowed from  the  elder,  and  that  the  wiser 
classics  owe  some  of  their  wisdom  to 
the  Bible,  and  such  a  conclusion  we  con- 
sider to  be  reasonable  enough.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  now 
possess  written  monuments  of  older  date 
than  the  oldest  of  the  inspired  Scriptures, 
and  that  these  monuments  contain  truths 
which  inspired  writers  had  not  yet  given 
to  the  world,  but  which  no  man  could 
have  known  unless  they  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
God.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Was  there  not  a  primeval  revelation 
from  above  ?  Did  not  some  portions  of 
mankind  retain  the  tradition  of  a  faith 
transmitted  through  Noah  to  the  postdi- 
luvian world  ?  And  was  not  that  tradi- 
tion continued  down  to  the  giving  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  thence  more  fully  and 
authoritatively  sent  to  us  by  authenticated 
prophets,  and  by  Lhrist  and  the  Apostles 
made  known  yet  more  perfectly  ?  We 
believe  that  it  was  so.  There  were  an- 
cient vestiges  of  a  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality  of  man,  a  final 
judgment,  and  a  future  state  of  reward 
or  punishment ;  but  these  were  things 
unseen,  and  therefore  not  possible  to  be 
known  by  direct  evidence  or  human  tes- 
timony ;  could  only  be  made  known  at 
first  by  divine  teaching,  and  only  such 
teaching  could  command  entire  faith. 
"  Faith  cometh    by   hearing,"  and    men 


*  I.  Egypf  s  Place  in  Universal  History.  By  C. 
C.  J.  Baron  Bunsen,  D.Ph.,  &c.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.  London: 
1867.     Vol.  V. 

2.  /Elteste  Texte  des  Todtenhiichs,  nach  Sarkopka- 
gen  dcs  altdgyptischen  Rcichs  im  Berliner  Museum, 
herausgegeben.     Von.  R.  Lepsius.     Ber.ui :   1867. 

3.  Satan  Sifisin,  sive  Liber  Metempsychosis  vete- 
rum  Mgyptiorujn.  Edidit  Henricus  Brugsch. 
Berolini:   1851. 

4.  Die  cigyptische  Grdberwelt.  Von  Heinrich 
Brugsch.    Leipzig:  1868. 


cannot  believe  what  they  have  not  heard 
on  sure  authority. 

It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  a 
speculative  philosopher  might  put  forth 
notions  of  resurrection  and  a  future  state. 
He  might,  by  bare  possibility,  devise 
such  a  process  of  conjecture  concerning 
the  existence  of  a  soul,  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  capable  of  living  without  the 
body,  as  a  few  deists  of  the  last  century 
ingeniously  imagined  for  themselves, 
and,  after  such  a  happy  conception,  he 
might  pursue  his  fancy  without  restraint  ; 
but,  although  he  had  commanded  the 
assent  of  many  thoughtless  lovers  of 
what  is  marvellous,  and  believers  of  what 
is  incredible,  he  would  certainly  provoke 
the  contradiction  of  many  others,  and 
raise  such  a  controversy  on  insufficient 
data  as  would  be  likely  to  issue  in  general 
unbelief.  We  see  not  any  trace  of  such 
controversy,  but  there  are  signal  traces 
of  a  widely  spread  faith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  a  final  judgment  to  be  pronounced 
on  men's  actions,  and  a  future  state. 
Recently  deciphered  monuments,  bearing 
these  traces,  powerfully  stimulate  curi- 
osity and  invite  study.  The  monuments 
to  which  we  now  refer  are  chiefly  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian.  The  latter  are  com- 
paratively few,  but  are  likely  to  be  much 
increased  and  very  much  better  known 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  we  shall 
therefore  but  glance  at  them  in  passing  ; 
the  former,  from  Egypt,  are  now  read 
with  comparative  ease  by  a  daily  increas- 
ing number  of  Egyptian  scholars.  Amidst 
much  error,  and  nearly  lost  in  an  inex- 
tricable agglomeration  of  absurdities, 
they  nevertheless  contain  so  much  of 
what  we  can  only  conceive  to  be  origi- 
nally revealed  truth,  that  some  sceptical 
critics  fancy  them  to  be  in  some  way  the 
originals  of  our  sacred  books,  and  imag- 
ine that  either  we  have  in  the  Bible  a 
mere  reproduction  of  truths  at  first 
evolved  by  dint  of  reasoning,  or  that  the 
works  of  our  inspired  writers  are  no 
more  than  copies  of  originally  heathen 
legends.  The  earlier  generations  of  man- 
kind, they  may  say,  knew  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life,  and  therefore  no  inspira- 
tion was  needed  for  Job,  or  Jesus,  or  St. 
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Paul,  to  teach  over  again  what  the  elder 
civilization  of  the  world  believed  alread3^ 
This,  however,  is  forgetting  that  what 
was  originally  known  had  ceased  to  be 
thought  of,  or  was  obstinately  disbe- 
lieved, or  was  so  obscured  by  fable  and 
falsehood,  that  a  renewed  revelation,  and 
nothing  less,  was  required  to  bring  back 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  We  there- 
fore attach  high  importance  to  the  evi- 
dences of  a  primeval  faith  that  are  inter- 
woven with  the  remains  of  old  systems  of 
religion,  however  false.  A  chief  witness 
of  the  kind  is  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead.  When  that  large  collection  of 
mingled  myth  and  tradition  is  laid  side 
by  side  with  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Bible,  notwithstanding  their  utter  con- 
trariety in  all  but  the  little  that  is  common 
to  them  both,  the  fundamental  truth  that 
was  dimly  shadowed  forth  and  sadly  dis- 
guised in  Egypt,  appears  clear  as  merid- 
ian light  in  Palestine.  The  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  a  few  other  books  of  the  same 
kind,  if  indeed  they  be  not  all  fragments 
of  the  same,  contain  unquestionable  frag- 
ments of  the  primeval  revelation  of  im- 
mortality in  which  we  venture  to  believe. 
The  very  learned  Egyptologues  whose 
names  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, all  of  them  above  suspicion  of  cre- 
dulity or  speculation,  have  enabled  us  to 
read  the  book.  Dr.  Lepsius,  many  years 
ago,  published  the  Egyptian  text,  and 
Dr.  Birch  gave  the  world  a  complete 
translation  of  it  into  English.  The  Old- 
est Texts  of  Lepsius  comprehends  the 
seventeenth  chapter  only,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  comprehensive  trea- 
tise. The  fragment  translated  by  M. 
Brugsch  is  also  admirably  edited,  and 
the  whole  constitutes  a  mass  of  evidence 
on  the  subject  before  us  amply  sufficient 
for  the  information  of  any  inquirer. 
With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  religion 


Jeremiah  (xHii.  13),  the  'llliovi^okir^  or 
City  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Septuagint.  He 
conversed  everywhere  with  the  priests, 
was  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  transferred 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions to  the  second  and  third  books  of 
his  history,  written  at  least  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  he  who  noticed  the  singular  cus- 
tom of  a  servant,  at  the  close  of  a  ban- 
quet, carrying  round  the  wooden  image 
of  a  corpse,  or  mummy,  in  a  cofiEin, 
carved  and  painted  to  imitate  nature, 
presenting  it  to  each  guest  in  turn,  and 
saying,  "  Gaze  here,  and  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  when  you  die  such  will  you 
be."*  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
this  for  an  exhortation  to  grave  reflec- 
tion, but  an  incentive  to  merriment,  as 
when  Joseph's  brethren  drank  and  were 
merry  with  him.f  The  Grecian  guest, 
considering  what  the  priests  told  him  of 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  who  would  be 
honourably  "justified"  at  the  hour  of 
death,  and  then  received  into  the  com- 
pany of  gods  in  their  world  of  glory, 
there  to  feast  in  the  luxury  of  a  celestial 
paradise,  would  understand  the  invitation 
to  drink  and  be  merry  at  the  sight  of  a 
painted  corpse  as  an  assurance  that,  after 
death,  the  departed  would  experience 
pleasure  in  a  resurrection,  or  "manifes- 
tation to  the  light,"  which  would  speed- 
ily take  place.  Herodotus  discloses  the 
meaning  of  that  festal  ceremony  more 
distinctly  when  he  relates  how  the  priests 
told  him  that  the  Egyptians  had  been  the 
first  to  maintain  a  belief  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  that  it  enters  into  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and,  after  many  trans- 
migrations, will  be  born  again  in  the 
body  of  a  man.J  But  the  real  doctrine 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  very  confident 


of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Herodotus  and    expectation  of  future  happiness,  was  not 

Diodorus  the  Silician  had  long  been   the  Uully  known  to  ourselves  until  their  an- 

chief  iauthorities.     Herodotus  is  the  more 

valuable   of  the   two.      He   had    visited 

Memphis    and   Thebes,   the   capitals   of 

Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  the 

famous  sacerdotal  city  of  Heliopolis,  the 

On  of  Genesis  (xli.   50),  the   An  or  Annu 

of  the  Egyptians,  the   Beth-Shemesh  of 


cient  and  long-forgotten  language  had 
been  discovered,  and  their  hieroglyphics 
and  writing,  sacred  and  popular,  was  as- 
certained and  deciphered  by  learned  men, 

♦  Herod  II.  78. 
t  Gen.  xliii.  34. 
X  Herod.  II.  123. 
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many  of  wliom  are   still  alive  and  active 
in  prosecution  of  the  same  study. 

But  we  must  not  claim  absolute  priority 
for  the  Egyptians  as  holders  of  this  be- 
lief in  immortality.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  the  Egyptian 
priests  told  Herodotus  that  their  remote 
ancestors  were  the  first,  thereby  intimat- 
ing that,  by  that  time,  there  were  others 
who  taught  the  same  doctrine,  as  we  know 
there  were.  But  monuments  now  exist- 
ing tell  us  that,  in  an  age  at  least  equally 
remote,  the  same  faith  in  immortality  was 
held  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Deluge 
Tablet,  first  made  known  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  in  December  1872,  contains  a  le- 
gend which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
a  writer  contemporary  with  Nimrod,  and 
represents  the  hero  of  the  deluge,  Sisit, 
as  a  good  man,  rewarded  with  immortality 
for  his  piety,  after  the  great  gods  had  de- 
stroyed the  sinners  with  a  flood  .  .  . 
turned  the  bright  earth  to  a  waste  .  .  . 
destroyed  all  life  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  because  the  world  had  turned  to 
sin,  and  all  the  people  were  devoted  to 
evil.  The  corpses  of  the  doers  of  evil, 
and  of  all  mankind  who  had  turned  to 
sin,  floated  like  reeds  on  the  waters,  and 
not  a  man  was  saved  from  the  deep. 
But,  after  all,  when  the  anger  of  the  gods 
was  appeased  by  sacrifice,  this  good  man 
who  had  built  the  ship  wherein  was  pre- 
served the  seed  of  life,  — this  man  Sisit, 
and  his  wife,  and  the  people  who  were 
saved  with  them,  were  carried  away  to  be 
like  the  gods.*  The  legend  of  the  de- 
scent of  Ishtar  into  the  region  of  the 
departed,  stamped  in  a  brick  tablet  of 
apparently  equal  antiquity  with  the  for- 
mer, tells  that  the  deceased  were  believed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  suffering  under  tlie 
inexorable  queen  who  held  them  in  severe 
captivity  under  bonds  of  darkness  in 
that  "house  of  eternity  ;  the  house  men 
enter,  but  cannot  depart  from,  by 
road  they  go,  but  cannot  return."  The 
dismal  territory  was  entered  through 
seven  gates.  Inside  the  first  gate,  Ish- 
tar was  stopped,  and  the  great  crown  — 
for   she    was  a  queen    too  —  was    taken 
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from  her  head.  On  entering  the  second 
gate,  the  ear-rings  were  taken  from  her 
ears.  At  the  third  gate  the  precious 
stones  were  taken  off  from  her  head. 
At  the  fourth  the  lovely  gems  were  re- 
moved from  her  forehead.  At  the  fifth 
the  girdle  was  taken  off  her  waist.  At 
the  sixth  the  golden  rings  were  taken  off 
her  hands  and  feet.  At  the  seventh  the 
last  garment  was  taken  from  her  body. 
There  she  sat,  humbled  and  forlorn,  in 
an  abode  of  darkness,  where  their  food 
was  earth,  and  their  nourishment  clay  ; 
where  light  never  broke  eternal  night ; 
where  ghosts  were  heard  flitting  about 
invisible,  like  night-birds,  and  the  dust 
lay  undisturbed  on  gates  that  never  might 
be  opened.  This  and  much  more  is 
written  on  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  translated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
and  revised  by  Mr.  Smith.*  This  was 
penal  death,  as  men  understood  death  to 
be  when  B.ibylon  was  newly  built,  and 
when  the  great  necropolis  of  Erech,  a 
city  founded  soon  after  Babylon,  was  re- 
ceiving the  mortal  remains  of  people 
from  the  most  ancient  group  of  cities  in 
the  postdiluvian  world.  Thus  early  were 
the  horrors  of  an  eternal  prison  believed 
to  be  the  impending  punishment  of  man's 
transgressions,  where  all  the  guilty  alike 
would  lie  prostrate  in  a  second  death. 
There  were  the  sovereign  and  the  slave, 
the  fallen  warrior,  the  discrowned  queen, 
the  maiden  robbed  of  her  costly  garments 
and  sparkling  jewels,  all  despoiled  alike, 
none  permitted  to  carry  aught  away  from 
the  world  of  the  living  into  the  world  of 
the  dead. 

Yet  men  were  not  left  in  this  world  to 
perish  without  hope.  We  read  from  one 
tablet  of  an  Assyrian  offering  prayer  for 
his  dying  brother :  "  May  his  soul  fly 
like  a  bird  to  a  lofty  place  !  May  it  re- 
turn to  the  holy  hands  of  its  God  !  "  On 
which  I  another  tablet  it  is  imprinted  that  the 
gods  "  approach  the  body  of  the  sick 
man.  .  .  .  They  bring  a  khisibta  (jewel  ?) 
from  their  heavenly  treasury  ;  they  bring 
a  sisbu  from  their  lofty  storehouse  ;  to 
the  precious  khisibta  they  pour  forth  a 


*  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  A  rchteol- 
ogy.     Vol.  II.  p.  213,  &c.     Longmans. 


*  Records  of  the  Past,  being-  Translatiom  of  As» 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  Monuments.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Birch.     Bagster.     Vol.  I.  p.  143. 
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hymn.  "  That  righteous  man,  let  him 
now  depart.  May  he  rise  as  bright  as 
that  khisibta  /  May  he  soar  on  high  like 
that  sisbu  /  Like  pure  silver  may  his 
figure  shine  !  Like  brass  may  it  be  radi- 
ant !  To  the  sun,  greatest  of  the  gods, 
may  it  return  !  And  may  the  sun,  great- 
est of  the  gods,  receive  the  saved  soul 
into  his  holy  hands  !  "*  Apart  from  the 
polytheism,  which  already  cursed  man- 
kind, the  sin,  no  doubt,  which  brought 
down  the  deluge,  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first-established  nations  after  that  event 
held  fast  by  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  is  what  relates 
to  our  present  subject.  We  have  di- 
gressed from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  as  having 
priority  in  respect  of  time,  and  for  the 
sake  of  observing  that  Egypt  is  believed 
to  have  been  peopled  from  Asia,  and  de- 
rived her  knowledge  thence,  not  from 
the  African  continent.  In  physiognomy, 
language,  and  in  religion,  the  peoples  dif- 
fered greatly,  as  might  be  expected  after 
the  separation  of  the  sons  of  Noah  and 
their  families,  with  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  At  the  same  time  their  agree- 
ment in  essential  articles  of  belief  in 
relation  to  the  future  state  warrants  the 
persuasion  that  before  the  deluge,  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion 
of  families,  their  faith,  or  so  much  of  the 
true  faith  as  remained  among  them,  was 
the  same,  even  as  the  primeval  revelation 
given  to  the  first  men  must  have  been 
the  same. 

Returning  now  to  the  Egyptians,  we  at 
once  observe  how  eminently  they  were 
distinguished  by  careful  respect  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  Cost  and  skill 
were  lavished  on  the  construction  and 
adorning  of  their  tombs,  no  less  than  on 
their  palaces.  Some  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Egypt  were  finished  in  honour 
of  their  dead.  As  if  it  was  possible  to 
make  corruptible  flesh  imperishable,  and 
to  frustrate  the  all-consuming  purpose  of 
death,  as  soon  as  the  last  breath  was 
drawn  embalmers  were  employed  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction  by  steeping  the  body 
in  nitre,  filling  the  cavities  with  spices, 
and  swathing  it  from  head  to  foot  in  fine 
linen,  smeared  with  gum.  When  well 
dried  and  hardened,  the  mummy  was 
laid  in  a  case,  usually  adorned  richly,  and 
then  the  case  was  deposited  in  a  marble 
chest,  or  sarcophagus,  and  perhaps  that 
again  in  another.  Thus  protected,  the 
body  lay  without  corruption  in  the  pure 


*  Transactions  0/  the  Society  of  Biblical  A  rchceol- 
ogy.    Vol.  II.  pp.  29,  31. 


atmosphere  of  Egypt,  never  to  decay  nor 
be  preyed  upon  by  worm  or  mould.  '  The 
design  was  to  preserve  the  earthly  ten- 
ement ready  to  be  occupied  again  by 
the  immortal  tenant  after  passing  through 
the  transmigrations  of  many  ages,  and 
the  marvellous  preservation  of  thousands 
of  mummies  demonstrates  that  if  such 
reanimation  were  possible  it  might  have 
actually  taken  place.  For  some  of  them 
have  lain  uninjured  for  three  or  four 
thousand  years,  or  even  much  longer. 
The  preparation,  therefore,  was  as  com- 
plete as  man  could  make  it.  Desiccated 
corpses  have  been  unswathed  and  found 
as  hard  as  iron.  Yet  the  process  of 
mummification  has  not  destroyed  the 
flesh,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  relates  that  af- 
ter patiently  macerating  a  piece  of  mum- 
my in  warm  water,  it  recovered  the  soft- 
ness and  natural  appearance  of  flesh. 
Freed  from  the  mummifying  substance, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
it  was  smitten  with  putridity,  and  after 
the  amazing  pause  of  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years  between  vital  activity  and  ut- 
ter dissolution,  there  came  visibly, the 
material  fulfilment  of  the  sentence, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  The  effort  to  evade  the 
sentence  had  been  made  in  blind  and 
uninstructed  faith,  yet  faith  so  strong  in 
its  way,  and  so  sincere,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  that  it  may  now 
rebuke  the  unbelief  of  this  generation, 
even  as  the  penitents  of  Nineveh  might 
arise  in  judgment  to  rebuke  the  more 
guilty  unbelievers  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  museums  of  Europe  may  be 
seen  sarcophagi  covered  with  elaborate 
inscriptions,  incised  with  patient  art,  the 
characters  clear  and  legible  as  when 
made  in  the  remote  ages  of  Egypt's 
glory.  In  the  SI  ane  Museum,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  one  said  to  be  the  finest 
known.  It  is  said  to  be  the  sarcophagus 
of  Rameses  II.,  older  than  the  Exodus, 
cut  from  a  block  of  pure  Oriental  ala- 
baster that  rings  at  the  touch,  and  cov- 
ered inside  and  outside  with  a  graphic 
symbolism  of  the  transmigrations  of  the 
departed,  hieroglyphic  imagery  being 
mingled  with  sacred  writing.  It  is  a 
grand  example  of  what  generally  covers 
the  sarcophagi  of  kings  and  priests. 
Similar  records  were  also  written  in  papy- 
rus rolls,  which  are  sometimes  laid  in 
folds  between  the  legs  of  mummies,  as  if 
to  await  perusal  when  the  triumphant 
soul,  with  the  attendant  intellect  tested 
and  purified,  shall  return  after  mysteri- 
ous  wanderings    on    the    expiration   of 
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thousands,  or  even  millions  of  years,  as 
once  they  dreamed.  The  writing,  wher- 
ever found,  consists  of  sentences,  vary- 
ing alike  in  number  and  in  purport,  very 
various  in  the  less  important  wording  of 
the  contents,  and  now  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  sec- 
tions, whether  more  or  fewer,  are  each 
lieaded  by  a  word  which  is  translated 
"chapter,"  and,  as  a  received  edition  of 
the  book  from  a  manuscript  at  Turin 
now  stands,  the  number  of  chapters  is 
163.  But  there  is  an  unknown  variety  of 
texts,  changing  with  times,  and  usually 
becoming  more  diffuse  as  time  advances. 
Each  text  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the 
part  of  Egypt  where  it  was  written,  while 
successive  editions,  found  in  these  nearly 
imperishable  monuments,  exhibit  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  dead  in  a  con- 
stantly enlarging  form.  The  oldest  are 
therefore  the  most  valuable,  as  being 
nearest  to  the  original  conception,  and 
least  distant  from  the  primeval  revelation, 
so  far  as  that  revelation  may  have  been 
known  in  Egypt  ages  before  Joseph  was 
sold  to  Potiphar. 

Our  authority  for  this  account  of  com- 
parative antiquity  is  Dr.  Lepsius,  who 
has  published  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
fragment  of  the  oldest  text,  and  trans- 
lates an  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus  of 
Mentuhotep,  a  king  or  prince  of  the 
eleventh,  or  earliest  Theban  dynasty. 
But  although  the  highest  antiquity  has 
been  claimed  for  Thebes,  Memphis  and 
Lower  Egypt,  having  been  first  peopled 
from  Asia,  are  generally  considered  to 
be  more  ancient,  and  therefore  the  tra- 
dition of  the  first  Memphite  dynasty,  if 
preserved,  might  have  afforded  a  text 
more  primitive  than  the  oldest  known  to 

Mentuhotep. 


Lepsius.  He  also  gives  a  copy  of  the 
same  seventeenth  chapter  from  another 
sarcophagus  of  lesser  antiquity,  bearing 
the  name  of  Sebak-aa.  In  all  inscrip- 
tions mention  is  made  of  ornaments  that 
were  laid  with  the  mummy.  Lepsius 
draws  attention  to  a  plate  of  gold  with  an 
inscription  to  the  purport  following  :  — 

Title.  —  Chapter  of  the  collar  of  gold  placed 
on  the  neck  of  the  deceased. 

Text.  —  Spoken  by  Osiris  Aufank  to  the 
Justifies  My  father  is  An.  My  mother  is 
Isis.  I  understand.  I  see.  I  am  one  of  the 
understanding  ones. 

Subscription.  —  Spoken  over  the  collar  of 
gold  on  which  this  chapter  is  written  for  him. 
Laid  on  the  neck  of  the  deceased  person  on 
the  day  of  the  burial. 

The  collar  thus  inscribed  is  an  amulet 
laid  on  the  breast  or  neck  of  the  mummy, 
and  the  words  thereon  were  to  be  spoken 
by  the  deceased  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Justifier,  so  called,  after 
the  burial,  and  before  what  is  called  the 
uprising  at  the  gate  of  the  other  world, 
and  were  also  pronounced  at  the  burial 
by  the  priest,  who  by  that  ceremony  was 
supposed  to  impart  to  them  their  magic 
power.  Or  if  not  then  by  the  priest, 
previously  by  the  owner  of  the  plate,  who 
provided  it  for  himself  in  his  lifetime,  in 
anticipation  of  the  funeral.  The  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  this  collar  be- 
longed was  Aufank,  and,  as  was  usual 
for  the  deceased  to  do,  Aufank  took  to 
himself  the  name  of  Osiris.  The  seven- 
teenth chapter  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
in  its  older  form,  from  the  sarcophagus 
of  Mentuhotep,  set  side  by  side  with  a 
later  form  of  the  same  from  the  papyrus 
of  Aufank,  will  assist  the  reader  to  per- 
ceive on  what  principle  the  enlargement 
of  earlier  texts  proceeded. 

Aufank. 


Mentuhotep,  Master  of  the  Palace,  ever  well  The  chapter  of  the  awakening  of  the  dead ; 
pleasing  before  Ra,  speaks  in  the  chapter  of  the  uprising,  and  coming  into  the  Lower 
the  uprising  on  the  day  of  days  in  the  Lower    World.       Being    amon.ac    the    attendants    on 


World. 


It  becomes  the  word  :  — 

I  am  Turn,  one  Being.     I  am  one.     {kv. 

I  am  Ra,  First  in  his  dominion. 


Osiris,  refreshed  with  the  food  of  Unnofre 
the  justified,  uprisen  in  the  day  of  days,  living 
in  all  existences,  where  he  delights  to  be  at 
rest  from  wandering,  dwelling  in  the  hall  as  a 
living  spirit.  Osiris  Aufank  the  righteous, 
the  son  of  Setkem  the  righteous,  among  all 
t\i2X  zx^  well-pleasing  before -iiW  the  great  gods 
of  the  West  Land,  at  the  time  of  his  funeral 
procession,  and  of  the  festivities  during  prep- 
aration for  the  earth. 

It  becojnes  the  speech  of  men,  spoken  by  Au- 
fank the  righteous  :  — 

I  ai7i  Tnm,  as  one  Being.  I  am  07ie  as  the 
primary  water. 

I  avi  Rd  in  his  dominion,  in  the  beginning  oi 
his  reign  that  he  has  assumed.     What  is  that  ? 
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I  am  the  great  God,  existing  of  myself, 


the  creator  of  his  name,  the  Lord  of  all  gods. 


whom  no  one  among  the  gods  resists. 


I  was  yesterday ;  I  know  the  morning  Osiris 
namely. 


There  had  been  made  a  battle-field  of  the 
3,  as  I  said  :  — 


There  is  the  battle-field  of  the  West  Land, 
namely. 


I  know  the  name  of  this  great  god  that  is 
there. 
Praise-of-Ra  is  his  name. 

I  am  Bennu,  that  great  one  who  is  wor- 
shipped in  On.  It  is  the  confirmation  of  that 
which  is. 

What  is  that  ?    It  is  Osiris. 

It  is  that  which  is  ;  that,  namely,  which  is 
ever,  even  that  which  is  eternal. 


I  am  Kem  in  his  appearing,  by  whom  both 
feathers  on  my  head  have  been  appointed  to 
me. 

What  is  that  ?  His  both  feathers  are  those 
of  Horus,  namely,  of  the  avenger  of  his  father. 
His  both  feathers  are 


his'both  uraen* 

iOn  the  breast  of  his  father  Turn. 


I  am  in  my  land.     I  am  come  to  my  dwell- 
ing-place.    What  is  that  ? 

The  horizon,  that  is,  of  my  father  Tum. 


AUFANK. 

It  is  Ra  in  his  dominion,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  It  is  the  beginning  of  Ra  ruling  in 
Hat-Suten-Kenen,  as  a  being  of  himself  ex- 
isting ;  the  elevation  of  Nun  which  is  on  high 
—  Am-sesennu  who  has  annihilated  the  chil- 
dren of  rebellion  —  on  high  Am-sesennu. 

/am  the  great  God,  existing  of  myself ;  \\v3X 
is  to  say,  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  godlike 
original  water,  the  father  of  the  gods.  [The 
great  God,  existing  of  himself,  is  Ra,  namely, 
the  primary  water.] 

The  father  of  the  gods,  or  also  it  is  Ra,  the 
creator  of  his  name,  as  Lord  of  the  gods.  What 
is  that  ?  It  is  Ra,  the  creator  of  his  members, 
which  are  become  the  gods  that  are  like  unto 
Ra.  I  am  he  whom  no  one  among  the  gods  re- 
sists. What  is  that  ?  Tum  in  his  disc,  or 
even  Ra  in  his  disc,  when  he  shines  brightly 
in  the  eastern  horizon  of  the  heavens. 

I  was  yesterday  ;  I  knoT.0  the  morning.  What 
is  that  ?  It  is  that  yesterday,  even  Osiris ;  it 
is  that  to-morrow,  even  Ra.  On  that  day 
when  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse (Osiris)  shall  be  annihilated,  and  he  is 
confirmed  by  his  son  Horus,  or  also  on  that 
day  of  the  confirmation  of  Osiris  through  his 
father  Ra  .  .  .  he  has  made  a  battle-field  of  the 
gods,  as  Osiris,  Lord  of  the  mountain  of  the 
West,  comjnanded. 

What  is  that  ?  The  West  Land,  namely,  was 
made  ready  for  the  godlike  spirits,  as  Osiris, 
Lord  of  the  mountain  of  the  West,  com- 
manded ;  or  also,  the  West  Land,  that  is  to 
say,  the  remotest  boundary,  was  given  to  Ra, 
whither  every  God  came  to  him ;  for  which 
also  he  has  fought. 

L  kno7u  the  great  god  that  is  in  him.  What 
is  that .''  It  is  Osiris,  and  also  Praise-of-Rd  is 
his  name ;  that  is  to  say,  Life-of-Ra  is  his 
name,  by  which  he  engenders  with  himself, 

I  am  Bennu,  that  great  one  who  dwells  in  On, 
I  am  the  confirmation  ofzW  that  which  is. 

What  is  that?  Lt  is  Bennu- Ox/m  that  is  in 
On. 

The  confirmation  of  all  that  is,  his  body  ; 
or  that  which  is  ever,  and  that  tvhich  is  eternal. 
It  is  that  which  is  ever  ;  the  Day,  to  wit.  It 
is  that  which  is  eternal  ;  the  Night. 

L  am  Kem  in  his  both  appearings,  by  whom 
both  rcvj  feathers  on  my  head  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  me.  • 

What  is  that?  Kem  is  Horns,  that  is  to 
say,  the  avenger  of  his  father.  His  appearings 
are  his  birth.  Both  feathers  on  his  head  are 
the  attendance  of  Isis  and  of  Ncpthys,  which 
have  been  placed  behind  him  in  their  unity  as 
twin  sisters.  Behold,  that  is  in  relation  to  the 
placing  on  his  head  the  both  tirden,  namely,  the 
mighty  great  ones  on  the  breast  of  his  father 
Turn.  Or,  also,  his  two  eyes  are  the  both 
feathers  on  his  head. 

I  am  in  the  land ;  /  am  come  to  the  dwell- 
ing-place.     What  is  that  ? 

The  horizon  belongs  to  his  father  Tum. 


I 


Serpents.    In  the  Egyptian  mythology  some  serpents  were  good,  others  evil. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  older  and  shorter 
text  in  the  first  column  is  enlarged  on 
the  second  by  the  addition  of  explanatory 
words,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  mass  of 
funereal  sentences  was  amplified,  in 
course  of  time,  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  intelligible  to  an  initiated  Egyptian, 
but  with  the  actual  effect  of  making  it 
more  obscure  to  those  who  read  it  now, 
when  the  mythology  of  Egypt  seems  to 
be  inextricably  confused,  or,  as  M. 
Edouard  Naville  well  says,  inexplorce* 
The  gods  not  only  change  names  and 
forms  at  pleasure,  but  they  absolutely 
lose  identity,  melt  away  into  one  another, 
and  mock  every  possible  relation  among 
themselves.  Yet  amidst  this  incessantly 
tantalizing  contradiction,  there  is  a  con- 
stant assertion  of  the  immortality  of  man, 
his  manifestation  to  light,  or  his  doom  to 
interminable  transmigrations  for  purga- 
tion from  sin,  and  the  eventual  reunion 
of  the  purified  soul  with  the  deserted 
human  body  —  a  characteristic  delusion 
of  heathenism  borrowed  by  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  and  revived  in  a  corrupted 
Christianity.  There  was  always  the  same 
aspiration  after  a  state  of  more  perfect 
happiness,  and  an  ambition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  be  clothed  with  divinity,  to  as- 
sume the  very  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
even  to  be  identified,  one  by  one,  with 
the  gods  of  their  peculiar  choice. 

From  age  to  age  it  was  persistently 
believed  that  the  eminently  pure  and  up- 
right man  would  become  at  once  a  reno- 
vated human  person  after  death,  and  an 
incarnate  god.  A  prevalent  idea  was 
that  every  such  living  man,  having  been 
from  eternity  a  god,  had  assumed  the 
person  whose  name  he  bore,  and  which 
name  would,  after  death,  be  perpetuated 
in  the  tomb,  while  the  body  would  be  left 
behind  in  the  mummy-case,  and  the  The- 
anthrope,  so  to  call  him,  would  be  reab- 
sorbed into  his  divine  existence. 

Birth  into  earthly  life  was  death.  This 
world  was  darkness.  Death  itself  was 
manifestation  into  light.  "  The  day,"  so 
called  with  euphemistic  brevity,  after  the 
objective  and  mystical  manner  of  expres- 
sion which  characterizes  the  oldest  for- 
mulas of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  stands 
for  the  day  of  uprising,  of  judgment,  of 
justification  ;  not  so  much  with  allusion 
to  the  light  of  the  sun-god,  shining  in 
the  lower  world,  or  to  the  glorious  bright- 
ness of  the  light  of  heaven,  in  contradis- 
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tinction  to  terrestrial  gloom,  as  to  that 
one  long  anticipated  day  of  trial  in  the 
Ha'.l  o£  Truth,  the  dies  ilia,  the  dav  be- 
fore all  other  days  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  one's  thought,  and  in  the  unnum- 
bered ages  to  follow  would  be  in  every 
one's  memory.  "  The  justified,"  disen- 
cumbered of  his  earthly  load,  in  that  day 
enters  into  life  again.  He  then  takes 
possession  of  his  proper  home,  and  in 
due  time  will  taste  the  more  perfect 
pleasures  of  Elysium.  It  was  requisite, 
however,  that  on  reaching  the  portals  of 
the  west  he  should  assert  his  divine  dig- 
nity, and  solemnly  present  himself  to  the 
gods,  his  fellows,  to  challenge  their  open 
recognition.  Therefore  he  asserted  his 
identity  with  Ri,  the  sun,  with  Osiris, 
chief  god  of  the  dead,  and  other  high 
divinities,  whose  names  he  borrowed  in 
succession,  united  with  his  own.  But 
inasmuch  as  Ra  became  Osiris  when  di- 
vested of  his  diurnal  brightness,  and 
bearing  rule  in  the  lower  world,  every 
deceased  person  had  that  name  prefixed 
to  his  own  earthly  name,  and  was  called 
"The  Osiris." 

Osiris,  according  to  this  theory,  was 
none  other  than  Ra  ;  the  sun,  shorn  of  his 
external  glory,  until  clothed  with  light 
again.  He  rose  every  morning  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  mounted  up  to  the 
zenith,  and  as  he  rushed  on  his  course, 
again  from  the  top  of  heaven  seeking  the 
western  bound,  he  received  from  morn 
to  even  adorations,  changing  every  hoar. 
Entering  the  portal  of  the  west  at  sun- 
set, he  revisited  the  lower  world,  which 
men  think  to  be  dark,  and  there  bore 
mild  sway  through  the  hours  of  night, 
until,  with  sunrise,  he  rose  again  in  the 
east.  Here,  to  follow  the  Egyptian  fable, 
he  was  begotten  anew,  and  came  from 
the  region  of  spirits  into  this  inferior 
world.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he  is  no 
more  than  Horus,  the  child,  pictured  as  a 
boy,  sitting  in  the  lap  of  the  moon -god, 
Isis.  Now  that  he  is  Horus,  son  of  Ra, 
they  call  him  Horus-Ra.  Anew  he  starts 
upon  the  circling  career  of  day.  So  is 
the  oldest  of  the  gods  rejuvenate,  and  by 
noon  grows  into  maturity  again.  Again 
they  call  him  Ra.  Rd  rushes  onward  in 
his  might,  then  he  expires  at  sunset, 
then  again  he  revives,  in  the  gentler 
form  of  Osiris,  and  reigns  the  night 
through  in  the  lower  world.  This  per- 
petual transformation  goes  on,  as  every 
circle  goes,  without  an  end. 

Following  Lepsius  now,  in  the  attempt- 
ed simplification  of  this  mystery,  we 
note  that   the  life  of    a  good  man' — an 
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Osiris  —  is  an  avatar  of  the  one  God 
under  many  varieties  of  name  ;  eacli 
member  of  tliat  divine  unity  being,  so  to 
speak,  detached  from  the  exhaustless 
body  for  a  season  to  be  restored  to  it 
again.  The  life  of  a  Pharaoli,  in  his  su- 
preme power,  pi.rtook  of  the  godhead 
more  largely  than  any  other  being.  He 
was  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  man  ;  he  l3ore 
the  most  sublime  resemblance  possible  of 
Ra,  or  at  least  of  the  youthful  Horus-Ra. 
His  earthly  reign  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
repetition  on  earth  of  his  brilliant  image 
in  the  sky.  The  death  of  a  man  so 
linked  with  the  divinity  was  but  the  tran- 
sit of  Ra-Osiris  from  the  supramundane 
form  to  the  submundane.  This  twofold 
being,  conscious  of  an  immortal  majesty, 
looked  with  a  lofty  complacency  on 
death,  and  was  only  careful  to  prepare 
an  enduring  habitation  in  everlasting 
-marble  to  receive  the  body  which,  from 
its  birth,  had  been  the  shrine  of  a  god. 
He  used  the  utmost  art  to  have  that 
shrine  preserved  from  corruption  by  em- 
balming, and  prepared  for  it  a  tomb  in 
rock  or  pyramid.  The  precious  alabas- 
ter, the  firm  granite,  the  adamantine 
porphyry  that  never  would  decay,  should 
serve  him  for  coffin,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  where  his  sa- 
cred body  was  deposited  would  protect 
that  shrine  from  desecration. 

Leaving  the  well-guarded  mummy 
there,  the  Pharaoh  was  taught  to  believe 
that  when,  like  the  setting  sun,  he,  being 
justified,  reached  the  lower  world,  in 
company  with  spirits  like  himself,  he, 
Osiris-Ra,  would  subdue  the  strength  and 
rage  of  the  crowd  of  envious  fiends  that 
were  collected  there  to  withstand  return- 
ing gods  ;  that  then  he  should  make  him- 
self known  by  his  names  divine  and  hu- 
man, make  himself  acknowledged  as  one 
that  is  wise,  and  prove  his  identity  with 
the  God  most  High.  The  priests  prom- 
ised him  that  he  would  fight  royally  with 
the  malignant  fiends,  and  vanquish  them 
with  godlike  might.  They  assured  him 
that  he  would  stand  justified  by  Thoth, 
the  god  of  letters,  and  the  judge  of  the 
departed  against  all  accusers,  and  that, 
being  readmitted  into  the  world  of  de- 
lights, he  would  enjoy  that  world  much 
after  the  very  worldly  manner  that  we 
hear  Mohammedans  expect  to  enjoy  their 
paradise.  Who,  now,  can  wonder  at  the 
pride  of  a  Pharaoh  .? 

But  if  the  apotheosis  was  only  to  be 
accomplished  after  so  stiff  a  conflict, 
even  a  king  of  Egypt,  languishing  on  his 
death-bed,  might  well  tremble  at  the  pros- 


pect, and  regard  the  end  of  his  earthl 
life  as  the  most  awful  period,  or  crisis, 
of  his  existence.  Before  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  happy  life  of  eternity  he 
would  have  to  be  justified  by  the  merit 
of  the  life  he  was  leaving,  and  make 
good  his  claim  against  every  accuser. 
Only  when  that  was  done  could  he  boldly 
walk  forward  and  partake  of  the  material 
enjoyments  prepared  for  the  justified. 
Being  justified,  he  might  receive  the 
choice  varieties  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
consume  them  as  his  due.  Then  he 
would  ascend  into  heaven,  leaving  earth 
far  below,  and  be  admitted  as  a  pure 
spirit  into  the  presence  of  Ra  and  of 
Turn,  whose  praises  the  happy  gods  and 
demons  are  ever  singing.  His  wife 
would  be  there  with  him.  His  son  and 
heir  whom  they  had  left  behind  would 
come  up  and  offer  adoration  to  himself. 
Symbolic  pictures  on  the  cofiins  repre- 
sent the  deified  Pharaoh  in  the  barge  of 
Rd,  which,  rowed  by  a  crew  of  gods,  is 
floating  in  the  clear  empyreum  ;  and  there 
they  are  praying  to  Rd,  and  Tum,  and 
Koper. 

This  presupposes  a  very  strict  ordeal. 
Before  a  man  can  make  his  way  into  that 
lofty  region  he  must  not  only  be  justified 
from  all  blame,  but  crowned  as  in  a  tri- 
umph. The  use  of  his  members,  para- 
lyzed by  death,  —  by  death  whose  dread 
reality  no  fanatical  illusions  could  ever 
hide, —  must  be  restored  to  him.  Speech 
to  the  mouth,  pulsation  to  the  heart, 
motion  and  firmness  to  the  feet,  and  skill 
to  the  hands.  Then  the  hero  shall  sub- 
due ferocious  beasts,  and  then  shall  he 
receive  heavenly  endowments.  Then 
the  sense  of  hearing,  once  lost  to  him 
when  he  left  this  world,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored and  heightened  that  he  shall  enjoy 
the  songs  of  the  blessed,  and  sing  as  well 
as  they.  This  was  his  resurrection.  But 
how  the  members  of  his  body  were  to 
regain  life  while  they  lay  in  the  mummy- 
cloths,  hardened  and  immovable  for  long 
ages  on  the  marble  bed,  surely  they 
could  not  conceive.  Probably  they  were 
taught  that  the  gods  would  give  the  good 
man  another  body  in  its  stead,  and  in- 
deed the  constant  language  of  the  book 
we  have  before  us  does  imply  as  much. 
Such  conceptions  lingered  in  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  later. 
It  was  even  then  believed  that  the  de- 
parted did  enjoy  the  uprising  or  resur- 
rection minutely  described  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  and  this  may  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  saying  of  St.  Paul 
that  certain  persons  had  overthrown  the 
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failh  of   some,  saying  that 
tion  was  past  already.* 

With  all  its  absurdity  there  is  gran- 
deur in  this  myth.  It  is  too  grand,  and 
certainly  too  elaborate,  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  any  single  mind.  A  poet  of 
lively  imagination  might  possibly  have 
conceived  something  of  the  kind,  but  he 
would  have  needed  more  than  human 
power  of  persuasion  to  graft  his  figment 
on  the  public  mind,  to  make  his  dream 
the  standard  of  general  belief,  to  make 
the  wealth,  the  power,  the  high  artistic 
skill,  the  heart  and  soul  of  an  entire  na- 
tion subservient  to  his  fancy,  to  elabo- 
rate a  written  faith  that  should  outlast 
dynasty  after  dynasty,  enduring,  as  their 
system  did  endure,  for  thousands  of  years 
from  the  foundation  of  Egypt  in  the 
depth  of  its  pre-historic  antiquity  down 
to  the  days  of  Porphyry  when  the  world 
was  beginning  to  turn  away  from  heathen- 
ism to  Christianity  ;  for  we  know  that 
all  this  time  it  did  keep  hold  upon  the 
mind  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians  from 
the  borders  of  Nubia  to  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  retained  its 
power  even  while  their  minds  and  habits 
were  so  often  divided,  and  so  intimately 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments that,  notwithstanding  an  une- 
qualled wealth  of  monumental  record, 
their  history  cannot  be  easily  deciphered, 
their  chronology  is  not  likely  to  be  set- 
tled, and  their  mythology  remains  unex- 
plored. Nothing  but  an  element  of  truth 
laying  hold  upon  the  conscience  antece- 
dent to  the  mass  of  error  and  false  wor- 
ship could  have  given  it  persistence. 
Such  an  element  was  the  primary  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  man.  This  doctrine  did  not 
proceed  from  any  single  teacher  that  we 
hear  of,  neither  was  it  slowly  developed  in 
the  course  of  ages,  but  existed  from  the 
first,  and  continued  to  the  last,  although 
overlaid  and  shrouded  with  an  ever-thick- 
ening disguise  of  fable.  The  fundamen- 
tal truths  were  ever  there,  not  wrought  out 
by  the  persevering  study  of  the  priests 
nor  made  up  from  accumulating  legends, 
nor  spelt  out  by  the  interpreters  of  mys- 
tic ceremonies,  but  abiding  in  spite  of 
the  myth,  the  legend  and  the  mystery. 
They  were  essential  to  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt  which  Moses  learned  and  lambli- 
cus  expounded,  and  you  may  strip  off 
the  amplification  of  the  later  texts  as 
much  as  you  please,  go  back  to  the  brief- 
est forms  of  earliest  confession,  and  re- 
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move  the  mass  of  mythology  that  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  residue  that  is  left  you 
will  still  find  the  vital  and  imperishable 
truth  that  there  is  an  essential  Godhead 
irrespective  of  the  names  of  gods,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  in  spite  of 
his  earthly  death,  and  that  a  momentous 
futurity  awaits  him. 

This  truth,  not  being  the  invention  of 
a  vates,  nor  yet  of  traditionary  growth, 
but  originating  in  an  ancient  source, 
purest  when  youngest ;  gradually  cor- 
rupted, yet  never  extinct ;  such  truth 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  divine  gift 
originally  revealed  from  heaven,  as  much 
a  gift  of  God  as  human  speech  or  human 
conscience.  It  must  have  been  given  to 
man  before  Egypt  was  —  imparted  to  the 
first  of  men  before  mankind  wandered 
away  from  their  Father  in  Heaven,  be- 
fore the  creature  made  upright  had 
wrought  out  many  inventions.  It  was  as 
certainly  given  to  man  as  life  was  given, 
when  the  Creator  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life,  and  made  him  a  living 
soul. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  not  known  to 
Moses  and  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general 
—  although  the  Old  Testament  contains 
internal  evidence  to  the  contrary  —  or 
that  it  was  so  faintly  received  by  the  He- 
brews of  the  Exodus  as  not  to  be  thought 
of  at  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
that  the  thought  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  state  did  not  influence 
the  legislator,  nor  affect  the  nation,  we 
can  now  meet  the  allegation  with  a  confi- 
dent reply.  We  can  show  that  the  con- 
trary appears  in  all  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  contemporaneous  with  Moses, 
many  ages  before  his  time,  and  many 
ages  after  him.  Incidentally,  too,  we 
know  that  this  allegation  of  ignorance  is 
equally  discordant  with  all  that  bears  any 
relation  to  the  subject  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  as 
well  as  with  the  confession  of  Job  and 
the  exultant  faith  of  David. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity,  which  sharply  contrasts  with  the 
polytheism  of  Egypt  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the 
passage  we  have  seen  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter,  as  given  from  the  sarcophagus 
of  Mentuhotep  :  '"''  I  a7)i  Turn,  one  Bemg 
I  am  oneT  Lepsius  translates  tlie  Egyp- 
tian by,  "/<;//  bin  Turn,  ein  IVesen  {das) 
ich  eines  binP  So  he  expresses  his  per- 
ception of  the  original  hieroglyph,  an:l 
recalls  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament, 
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iycj  Kal  6  Trariip  EN  eafzev.     Here  we  observe    scribe    sudden    defection,    but     gradual 
that  the   sentence  of"  the  Evangelist  and    departure  from  a  known  standard  of  fait! 
the  sentence  of  the  hierophant  are  pre-    in  God,  from  purity  in  worship,  and  fror 
cisely    parallel,    the    same    grammatical  j  the  moral  restraints  of  religion.     Patieni 
form  being  chosen  by  both  to  express  |  research  will  certainly  lead  to  demonstra- 
the  same  mystery  of  the  unity  of   God.  jtive  evidence  that  when  the  hieroglyphicl 
The  commentary  in  the  Aufank  papyrus,  'pictures  and    hieratic  writing  were    cut! 
as  quoted  by  Lepsius,  adds,  ^'  as  primary  jinto  the  marbles  which  now  yield  so  richj 
viMter,"  rendered  by  the  learned  German,  !  treasure  to  the    Egyptologues,  the  Egyp-| 
*' /c/t  eines  din,  als  urgewdgserr     Then  I  tians  had  not  sunk  so  low   as  they  were] 
the  Egyptian  explainer  of  the  name  Turn  I  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  were  lessj 
says   that  it  means,  "  He  that  is   locked  j  unlike  the  theists   to  whom  he    pointedly  i 
up  (out  of  sight),  he  that  is  hidden,"  was    refers  in    the  former  lines  of  his  descrip- 
only    one.     It    was     the     indestructible  ■  tion.     We   have  not  now  space  to  pursue 
germ  of  unity  which  lay  in    the  primal  j  this  line  of  inquiry,  and  must    therefore 
water,  that  abyss,  the  great  deep,  whence  |  be  content  with  producing  a  single  indi- 
all   things    rose.     This,   however,   repre- |  cation  out  of    many    which    continually 
sents  the  esoteric  teaching  of  the  priests,  j  occur    in    course    of    reading,  that    the 
not   the  vulgar  notion   of  "the  gods  of  [  progress  of  departure  from  a    primitive 


Egypt,"  the  polytheistic  perception  of 
the  matter  alone  familiar  to  Pharaoh  and 
to  his  servants,  and  communicated  to  the 
people  by  the  magicians  in  their  conflict 
with  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Having  learned,  not  only  from  Greek 
historians,  but  from  actual  monuments 
of  the  old  Egyptians  themselves,  that 
they  acknowledged  one  God,  the  Father 
of  all,  Creator  of  the  world,  and  believed 
themselves  immortal,  and  that  they  and 
their  successors,  although  retaining  these 
articles  of  primeval  revelation,  fell  deeper 
and  deeper  into  practical  polytheism  with 
its  inseparable  folly  and  depravity,  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe  how  these  facts 
confirm  an  explicit  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
who  wrote  not  less  than  2,500  years  after 
Mentuhotep.  The  Apostle*  describes 
the  gradual  departure  of  the  Gentile 
world  from  an  original  knowledge  of  es- 
sential truth,  and  the  moral  degradation 
consequent.     Originally,  he  tells  us,  they 


form  of  truth  might  be  traced  by  noting 
the  succession  of  innovations,  the  suc- 
cessive invention  of  new  fables,  or  ad- 
mission of  new  tenets,  as  time  advanced. 
The  relation  of  Osiris  to  the  dead  and  to 
the  lower  world,  with  the  assumption  of 
his  name  for  the  deceased,  has  been  just 
now  noted,  and  this  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  doctrine  of  the  dead, 
as  this  branch  of  Egyptian  mythology 
may  be  called.  But  "  it  is  remarkable," 
says  Dr.  Birch  in  one  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Zeitschrlft  fiir  dgyptische 
Sprache,'*  "  that  although  the  existence 
of  the  Osiris  myth  can  be  traced  as  early 
as  the  fourth  dynasty,  as  shown  in  the 
tombs  of  the  period,  from  the  constant 
adoration  paid  to  Anup,  or  Anubis,  an 
inferior  personage  in  the  same  myth,  yet 
no  individual,  however  high  in  rank,  re- 
ceives that  designation  till  the  fifteenth 
dynasty.  This  shows  a  distance  of  about 
400  or  420   years  between    the  first   ap- 


held  the  truth,  but  did  not  retain  God  in    pearance  of  an   essential  feature    of   this 
their  knowledge.     God  had  shown  unto 
them  that  which  might  be  known  of  Him. 


The  invisible  things  of  Him  were  clearly 
seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  were  clearly 
understood.  They  knew  God  ;  but,  when 
they  knew  Him,  they  glorified  Him  not 
as  God.  They  became  vain  in  their  im- 
aginations. Their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened.  They  changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man.  They 
professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  but  be- 
came fools.  They  changed  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  does  not  de- 

♦  Rom.  i.  19-25. 


religion  to  an  important  practical  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  on  the  collation  of  but  a 
few  more  examples  of  the  kind  might  be 
conducted  a  very  useful  retrospective 
chart,  with  probable  estimate  of  the  state 
of  doctrine  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records  known."  We  can  conceive  that 
the  result  of  such  a  review  in  Egypt 
would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  when  we 
read  the  vain  imaginings  of  those  who 
wrote  with  advancing  license  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  speaking  of  objects  visible, 
but  so  unable  to  understand  what  they 
saw  that  they  invested  every  object  with 
the  garb  of  wildest  fable,  and  so  ignorant 
of  humanity  and  of  themselves  that  they 
could  only  boast  how  just  they  were,  and 

Z.f.  k.  Sprache,  April,  1869. 
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how  well-pleasing  to  the  gods  ;  how  they 
fancied  themselves  to  be  divine,  no  less 
than  members  of  the  Supreme,  Omnipo- 
tent, All-present,  and  Eternal  One,  one 
with  Tum,  the  root  of  all  existences,  and 
fountain  of  all  the  vitality  and  power  in 
the  universe  ;  one  with  Ra,  the  glorious 
radiance  of  the  Godhead,  one  with  Osiris, 
eternal  too,  we  acknowledge  that,  pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  he- 
came  fools,  and  perceive  how  inevitably 
they  fell  into  the  creature-worship  that  was 
prevalent  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  they 
had  the  Hebrews  in  captivity.  Neither  can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  ridiculous  forms 
of  creature-worship  described  by  a  Ro- 
man satirist  in  verses  so  often  quoted 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote 
them  now. 

After  Juvenal,  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  came  Porphyry  in  the  third. 
Juvenal  had  derided  the  Egyptians  for 
worshipping  leeks  and  other  matters,  or 
paying  them  extravagant  reverence 
equivalent  with  worship  ;  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Ro- 
mans represented  them  to  be  more 
besotted  than  they  really  were,  even  in 
those  latter  times,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  in  the  age  of  Moses  there  was  yet 
any  certain  trace  of  Nigritian  fetishism. 
Porphyry  attacked  their  superstitions 
with  argument,  indeed,  but  with  his  own 
unfeeling  cynicism.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  slave,  containing 
hard  questions  about  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  which  poor  Anebo  had  not  skill 
to  answer,  but  lamblicus,  his  master, 
took  up  the  correspondence,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Porphyry  which  is  still  extant, 
lamblicus  was  a  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
superstitious  enough,  but  profoundly 
versed  in  the  subject  on  which  he  under- 
took to  treat ;  and  if  the  two  men  may 
be  estimated  by  their  writings,  lamblicus 
the  philosopher  was  very  far  superior  to 
Porphyry  the  sceptic.  On  examining 
this  work  of  their  apologist,  it  is  to  our- 
selves apparent  that  in  spite  of  the  pitiful 
trifling  of  priests  and  magicians,  there 
yet  remained  among  them  a  tradition  of 
the  truth.  Even  more  than  this — if 
lamblicus  did  not  overstate  their  case, 
there  does  appear  a  probability  that  the 
establishment  of  Jews  in  Egypt  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  Christianity, 
had  served  to  revive  the  better  element 
in  the  religion  of  tlie  country,  and  create 
a  better  understanding  of  that  truth. 

Porphyry  had  begun  his  letter  to  Ane- 
bo concerning  gods  and   good   demons, 


such  gods  and  demons  as  we  read  of  on 
the  marbles  and  the  papyri,  with  making 
a  gratuitous  concession  that  there  are 
gods.  lamblicus  resents  the  concessioi^. 
He  objects  that  there  is  contempt  im- 
plied in  the  very  thought  of  making  such 
a  concession  of  what  is  above  doubt. 
"  It  is  not  right,"  he  says,  "  to  speak  thus, 
for  there  exists  in  our  very  bein^  the  im- 
planted knowledge  of  gods,  ij  nepl  Oeuv 
t-fi(l)VTog  yvuaig,  which,  better  than  all  judg- 
ment and  choice  preceding,  anticipates 
reasoning  and  demonstration.  It  does 
not  become  us  to  speak  of  conceding  the 
existence  of  gods  and  demons,  as  if  such 
existence  were  doubtful,  and  as  if  the 
concession  might  therefore  be  withheld, 
for  in  this  being  we  are  contained,  or 
rather  we  ourselves  are  filled  with  it,  and 
whatever  we  are  we  owe  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  gods."*  Here  we  must  re- 
member the  doctrine  held  by  some  Egyp- 
tians, at  least,  that  Tum  was  the  fountain 
of  all  being,  the  parent  of  all  gods,  who 
were  no  more  than  emanations  from  him, 
and  that  the  good  demons,  or  souls  of 
justified  men,  returned  into  the  same 
fountain  of  all  spiritual  existence  ;  and  at 
this  point  the  degeneration  of  monothe- 
ism into  pantheism  was  complete.  Of 
this  one  God,  however,  lamblicus  does 
not  cease  to  speak,  either  plainly  or  by 
implication,  and  says  that  the  Egyptians 
"affirm  that  all  things  which  exist  were 
created,  that  I/e  who  gave  them  being  is 
their  first  Father  and  Creator,  izpoKaropu 
re  TcJv  kv  yevsaeL  drjfiioupyov  TrpoTUTTOvaL^  and 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  vital  pow- 
er before  heaven  was.f  They  say  that 
Mercury,  the  Egyptian  Tholh,  taught, 
and  that  Bitys  the  prophet  found  it  writ- 
ten in  hieroglyphics,  that  the  way  to 
heaven  was  the  name  of  God  which  pen- 
etrates through  all  the  world.:}:  Divine 
good  they  consider  to  be  God,  and  hu- 
man good \.Q  be  union  with  Him,  or,  if  we 
translate  more  exactly,  identification  with 
Him  —  TO  61  avQpCd-ivov  ttjv  irpof,  avrbv  tvuaiv.  § 
all-penetrating  name  of  this  God  answers 
The  attribution  of  so  great  efficacy  to  the 
to  the  fact  so  conspicuous  in  the  docu- 
ment now  under  review,  that  the  name 
itself  had  power  to  frank  its  bearer  into 
the  lower  world,  together  with  gods  and 
justified  persons  ;  and  the  henosis  or  uni- 
fication of  the  good  man  with  the  one 
God,  affirmed  by  lamblicus,  repeats  what 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 


*  lamblicus,  eic  Mysteriis,  sec.  i.  cap.  4. 

t  Ibid.  viii.  4. 

X  Ibid.  viii.  5. 

§  Ibid,  X.  8. 
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The  name  of  "a  god,"  or  of  "the  god,",  especial  gift  of  Turn.     The  book  opensl 


that  is  Osiris,  annihilates  or  does  away  with 
the  accusers  in  the  future  state.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  mystery  of  prefixing  it  to  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  deceased,  called  Osiris.  The 
deceased  was  protected  by  the  mystery  of  the 
name  from  the  ills  which  afflicted  the  dead. 
The  goddess  (Nut),  painted  and  invoked  on 
the  coffin,  was  an  additional  security  to  her 
adopted  son,  the  deceased  King  Mencheres.* 

After  this  view  of  the  chief  points 
which  are  suggested  by  the  works  before 
us,  it  is  time  to  glance  over  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  as  we  have  it  in  the  lucid  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Birch,  who  puts  the  cramped 
and  mysterious  Egyptian  into  plain  Eng- 
lish. The  authorship  of  this  book,  as  it 
is  conventionally  called,  is  attributed  to 
Thoth,  generally  identified  with  the 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  several 
fragments,  or  as  much  of  existing  parcels 
as  were  then  adopted  for  use,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  collected  into  one 
mass  some  time  in  the  twenty-sixth  dy- 
nasty, from  B.C.  664  to  B.C.  525,  or  there- 
about, and  are  usually  called  Hermetic. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
parted, as  written  by  a  god,  the  chapters 
were  held  to  be  inspired  ;  they  were  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  with  the  rubrics  pre- 
fixed to  them  they  became  the  directory 
for  practice.  But  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  rituals  was  in  the  eleventh  dy- 
nasty. It  was  then  that  extracts  of  these 
sacred  books  were  inscribed  on  the  in- 
ner sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  more  partic- 
ularly portions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
other  chapters,  besides  others  that  are 
not  preserved  in  the  papyrus  above- 
quoted,  and  which  probably  had  become 
obsolete  at  the  later  period  when  that 
papyrus  was  written. 

The  soul,  this  book  taught,  dies  first 
when  born  into  this  world,  and  is  impris- 
oned in  human  form,  which  becomes  to 
But  notwithstanding 
humanity,  originally  true 
enough,  they  paid  even  an  excessive  hon- 
our to  the  human  person,  and  at  least 
five  principles  were  held  necessary  to 
complete  a  man,  namely  :  — Ba,  the  soul, 
represented  in  hieroglyphic  by  the  figure 
of  a  hawk  with  human  head  and  arms, 
^/^/zorA"/^/^,  intelligence  ;  Ka,  existence, 
or  breath  of  life  ;  Khaba,  or  shade  ;  Kha, 
or  body  ;  and  lastly,  the  Sah,  or  mummy. 
The  soul  is  not  described  as  created,  but 
the  Ka,  existence,  or  breath  of  life,  is  the 

*  Dr.    Birch,    in    the    Zeitschrift  filr    dgyptiscke 
Sprache  zmd  itlterthumskunde^  April,  1869,  p.  51. 


it  a   living  death, 
this  view    of 


with  an  address  of  Thoth  himself,  fol-| 
lowed  by  addresses  of  the  soul,  imme- 
diately after  the  separation  from  the| 
body,  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  defunct 
enumerates  his  titles  to  the  favour  of 
Osiris,  and  demands  admission  into  hisi 
empire.  The  choir  of  glorified  souls  in- 
tervenes, supporting  the  prayer.  Th( 
priest  on  earth  speaks  in  his  turn  andl 
implores  divine  clemency.  Then  Osiris 
encourages  the  defunct  to  speak  to  his 
father  and  enter  freely  into  Amenti,  the 
Hades  of  Egypt.  Many  chapters  of  less 
importance  follow,  relating  to  the  first 
funeral  ceremonies.  At  last  the  de- 
ceased is  admitted  into  Amenti,  and  is 
amazed  at  the  glory  of  the  sun-god  whom 
he  sees  for  the  first  time  there.  He 
chants  a  hymn  of  praise,  with  many  in- 
vocations. A  chapter  Of  Escaping  out 
of  the  Folds  of  the  Great  Serpent  tells 
how  he  has  defied  Apophis,  the  evil  one, 
and  escapes  from  him.  Passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  Osiris,  he 
has  opened  all  his  paths  in  heaven  and 
earth,  he  has  come  from  the  mummy. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  give  way  before 
him. 

Thus  pass  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  book.  The  third  section  contains 
fanciful  speculations  on  The  Recoiistruc- 
tiou  of  the  Deceased.  A  mouth  is  to  be 
given  him  in  Amenti,  and  opened  by  the 
faculty  of  speech.  Charms  are  given 
him  for  the  production  of  ideas,  and  an- 
other charm  for  giving  him  a  name.  A 
heart  will  be  made  for  him,  and  the  per- 
son so  reconstructed  will  rejoice  in  the 
amplitude  of  his  powers.  Thus  rejoi- 
cing, he  exclaims  (chap.  26) :  "  My  heart 
is  given  to  me  in  the  place  of  hearts,  my 
heart  in  the  place  of  hearts.  I  have  re- 
ceived my  heart,  it  is  at  peace  within  me. 
For  I  have  not  eaten  food  where  Osiris 
is  in  the  filthy  east.  Going  and  return- 
ing I  have  not  gone  (with  indecision). 
I  know  what  I  have  eaten,  going  and 
stopping  (decidedly).  My  mouth  has  been 
given  for  me  to  speak,  my  legs  to  walk, 
my  arms  to  overthrow  my  adversaries. 
I  open  the  doors  of  heaven.  I  have 
passed  Seb,  the  lord  of  the  gods.  I  fly. 
He  has  opened  my  eyes  wide.  Anup 
(the  god  who  weighsthe  souls  in  judg- 
ment) has  fashioned  my  heel.  I  attach 
myself  to  him.  I  rise  as  Pasht  the  (cat- 
headed)  goddess.  I  have  opened  heaven. 
I  have  done  what  is  ordered  in  Ptah  Ka. 
I  know  by  my  heart.  I  prevail  by  my 
heart.     I  prevail  by  my  arm.     I  prevail 
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by  my  feet.  I  do  what  my  soul  wishes. 
My  soul  is  not  separated  by  my  body  from 
llie  gates  of  the  west." 

Great  was  the  virtue  of  the  64th  chap- 
ter, and  it  is  very  long.  The  rubric 
says:  —  "If  this  chapter  is  known,  he 
has  been  justified  upon  earth.  In  Amenti 
he  does  all  that  the  living  do.  It  is  the 
composition  of  a  great  god.  This  chap- 
ter was  found  at  Sesennu  (Hermopolis), 
on  a  bricl<  of  burnt  clay,  painted  with 
real  lapis  lazuli,  under  the  feet  of  the 
great  god.  It  was  found  in  the  days  of 
King  Ramenkar,  the  justified."* 

Sixteen  chapters  relate  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  body  in  the  sepulchre. 
Enchantments  and  amulets  are  supposed 
to  guard  it  from  violation  by  the  hands 
of  the  profane,  who  would  seek  to  steal 
away  the  consecrated  heart,  or  to  take 
away  the  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  hun- 
gry crocodile  from  devouring  the  flesh, 
protect  it  from  the  gnawing  worm,  the 
snake,  the  tortoise,  the  malignant  fiends, 
and  the  noisome  vermin  that  swarm  in 
the  region  of  Karneker  (the  grave). 

Nine  chapters  are  provided  for  recita- 
tion by  the  living,  to  save  the  departed 
from  a  second  death,  —  the  first  death 
being  this  present  life, — from  the  de- 
filement of  evil,  destruction  in  hell,  and 
an  eternal  overthrow. 

Twelve  chapters  concern  the  celestial 
diet,  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing 
loathsome,  impure,  or  poisonous. 

Other  twelve  chapters  are  supposed  to 
describe  "  the  manifestation  to  light  "  of 
the  reconstructed  human  body,  invested 
with  undying  powers,  and  surrounded 
with  manifold  defences  against  mortality. 
The  departed  one  is  assured  that  he  shall 
come  forth  as  the  day,  prevail  against  all 
enemies,  break  through  the  barriers  of 
sepulchral  night,  and  that  as  the  god, 
after  entering  the  gate  of  the  west  at 
sunset,  emerges  in  the  east  with  return- 
ing day,  and  mounts  up  into  the  meridian 
glory,  so  shall  body  and  soul,  the  material 
and  the  divine  again  united,  quit  the 
earth,  and  ascend  towards  Aahenru,  or 
Heaven. 

Still  unequal  to  the  conception  of  so 
sublime  a  mystery  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  longing  after  it,  and  not 
knowing   that   flesh    and    blood    cannot 

*  This  rubric  was  afterwards  rendered  differently  by 
the  same  translator.  "Let  this  chapter  be  known. 
He  is  justified  from  earth  to  Hades.  He  makes  all 
the  transformations  of  life.  His  food  is  tliat  of  a  great 
god.  This  chapter  was  found  at  Hermopolis  on  a 
brick  of  polished  brass,  written  in  blue  under  the  feet 
of  that  god  in  the  days  of  the  King  Mencheres  the 
justified."  —  Zeitschrift/iir  iigyptiiche  SpracJu,  June, 
1S67,  p.  55. 


enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  that 
corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption, 
the  Egyptian  mystagogue  tells  of  meta- 
morphoses of  the  vile  into  the  glorious, 
changing  men  into  gods,  and  clothing 
the  mortals  departed  in  the  forms  of 
heavenly  beings  ;  the  hawk  of  gold,  the 
aged  chief,  the  lily,  the  phoenix,  the  nyc- 
ticorax,  the  swallow,  the  serpent  of  para- 
dise, the  forms  of  many  gods,  and  the 
soul  of  the  earth.  Then  comes  a  chapter 
(89)  of  the  visit  of  the  soul  to  the  body  in 
karneker,  while  yet  the  time  for  final 
glorification  is  not  come.  If  this  chapter 
be  known  to  the  person  deceased,  his 
body  is  not  injured  ;  his  soul  does  not 
enter  into  his  body  again  for  millions  of 
years.  If  this  chapter  is  known,  his  body 
is  not  decayed,  his  soul  is  not  thrust  into 
his  body  forever.  He  sees  his  body,  he 
is  at  peace  with  his  mummy,  he  is  not 
troubled,  his  body  will  not  be  strangled 
forever. 

Fifteen  chapters  are  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  metamorphoses,  or  transmi- 
grations. In  all  this  the  Egyptian  speaks 
as  one  who,  more  than  all  others,  cares 
for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  his 
body.  Every  part  of  it  is  sacred,  and 
is  under  the  protection  of  its  own  pecul- 
iar god.  "There  is  not  a  limb  of  him 
without  a  god."  This  elaborate  ritual  at 
once  confesses  and  distorts  the  truth 
inculcated  by  inspired  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture,  one  of  whom  says,  remon- 
strating with  licentious  Gentiles,  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which 
ye  have  of  God,  for  ye  are  not  your  own  ? 
For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  His."* 

Twenty-six  chapters  relate  to  The  Pro- 
tection of  the  Soul.  The  first  is  a  chap- 
ter (91)  Of  not  Allowing  a  Fersoii's  Soul 
to  be  Sniffed  out  in  Karneker.  By  vir- 
tue of  another  chapter  the  person  "goes 
out  as  the  day.  His  soul  is  not  detained 
in  Karneker."  The  phraseology  —  so 
near  as  difference  of  language  may  per- 
mit—  is  used  which  we  find  employed 
with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  "  Thou  wilt  not  aba7i- 
don  My  soul  to  Sheol,  neither  wilt  Thou 
suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion,"!—  the  Sheol  of  the  Hebrew  being 
equivalent  with  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyp- 
tian. The  tomb,  or  grave,  is  the  Egyp- 
tian Karneker,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
corruption. 

*  I  Cor.  vi.  1 9,  20. 
t  Ps.  xvi.  10. 
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There  is  a  chapter  (loo)  For  Giving 
Peace  to  the  Soul,  to  be  pronounced  as  a 
charm  over  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
written  on  a  scrap  of  linen,  placed  on  his 
knee,  or  on  his  flesh,  and  not  to  be  ap- 
proached. Some  words  of  it  are  remark- 
able :  "  I  am  made  the  second  after  Isis, 
the  third  after  Nepthys,  I  have  grown 
strong  by  their  prayers,  I  have  twined  the 
cord,  I  have  stopped  the  Apophis  (the 
evil  serpent),  I  have  turned  back  his  feet. '" 
A  serpent  with  many  feet  —  feet  growing 
by  pairs  out  of  the  annular  ribs  of  his 
skeleton  —  is  a  prominent  figure  on  some 
of  the  old  mummy-chests,  that  of  Rame- 
ses  II.,  for  example,  in  the  Sloane  Muse- 
um ;  while  other  serpents  have  none,  but 
go  on  their  bellies.  This  is  a  fact  worth 
noting,  as  it  may  possibly  indicate  the 
remembrance,  or  the  tradition,  of  such  a 
serpent,  and  if  that  be  substantiated,  it 
will  throw  light  on  Gen.  iii.  14  :  "  Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go." 

Eight  chapters  describe  the  freedom 
attained  by  the  justified,  soul  and  body 
being  reunited,  to  go  along  the  roads  of 
Rusta,  or  plains  of  Amenti,  and  of  com- 
ing out  thence,  or  returning  thither. 

But  the  section  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Truths,  or  Scales  of  Justice,  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  Until  the  reader  comes 
to  this  part  of  the  book,  he  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  Egyptian  relied  on 
nothing  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave 
except  charms  or  protestations  of  his 
own.  Here  he  finds  mention  of  a  judg- 
ment after  death.  This  being  known  to 
the  Egyptians  when  the  chapters  of  this 
Book  of  the  Dead  were  written,  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  Moses  during  his 
early  education  in  Egypt,  which  con- 
tinued until  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
The  125th  chapter  relates  to  Going  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  and^ sep- 
arating a  Person  fro7ji  his  Sins  when 
he  has  been  made  to  see  the  Faces  of  the 
Gods.  The  person  to  be  judged  and 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  Anup,  or  Anu- 
bis,  judge  of  the  dead,  appeals  to  the  su- 
preme judge  and  his  assessors. 

Oh  ye  lords  of  truth  !  oh  thou  great  god, 
lord  of  truth  !  I  have  como  to  thee,  my  lord,  I 
have  brought  myself  to  see  thy  blessings.  I 
have  known  thee.  I  have  known  thy  name. 
I  have  known  the  names  of  the  forty-two  gods, 
who  are  with  thee  in  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Truths,  living  by  catching  the  wicked,  fed  off 
their  blood  in  the  day  of  reckoning  words  be- 
fore the  Good  Being,  the  justiaed.  Placer  of 
Spirits,  Lord  of  the  Truth  is  thy  name. 

Oh  ye  lords  of  the  truth,  let  me  know  ye. 
I  have  brought  ye  truth.     Rub  ye  away  my 
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faults.  I  have  not  privily  done  evil  against 
mankind.  I  have  not  afflicted  persons  or 
men.  I  have  not  told  falsehood  in  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Truth.  I  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  evil.  1  have  not  done  any  wicked  thing. 
I  have  not  made  the  labouring  man  do  more 
than  his  task  daily.  I  have  not  let  my  name 
approach  to  the  boat,  nor  endeavoured  to 
make  my  name  approach  to  the  ...  nor  ex- 
ceeded what  is  ordered.  ...  I  have  not  been 
idle.  I  have  not  failed.  I  have  not  ceased. 
I  have  not  been  weak.  I  have  not  done  what  4 
is  hateful  to  the  gods.  I  have  not  calumniated 
the  slave  to  his  master.  I  have  not  sacrificed. 
I  have  not  rhade  to  weep.  I  have  not  mur-. 
dered.  I  have  not  given  orders  to  smite  a 
person  privily.  I  have  not  committed  fraud 
to  men.  I  have  not  changed  the  measures  of 
the  country.  I  have  not  injured  the  images 
of  the  gods.  I  have  not  taken  scraps  of  the 
bandages  of  the  dead.  I  have  not  committed 
adultery.  I  have  not  spat  against  the  priest 
of  the  god  of  my  country.  I  have  not  thrown 
down.  I  have  not  falsified  measures.  I  have 
not  thrown  the  weight  out  of  the  scale.  I 
have  not  cheated  in  the  weight  of  the  balance. 
I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouths  of 
sucklings.  I  have  not  hunted  wild  animals  in 
their  pasturages.  I  have  not  netted  sacred 
birds.  I  have  not  qiught  the  fish  which  typify 
them.  I  have  not  stopped  running  water.  I 
have  not  put  out  a  light  at  its  proper  hour.  I 
have  not  robbed  the  gods  of  their  proper 
haunches.  I  have  not  stopped  a  god  from  his 
manifestation.  I  am  pure  !  I  am  pure  I  I 
am  pure  !  I  am  pure  !  I  am  pure  !  Pure  is 
that  Phoenix  which  is  in  Suten  Khen  (Bubas- 
tis).  Because  I  am  the  nostril  of  the  lord  of 
the  winds,  giving  life  to  the  good.  The  'day 
of  veiling  the  eye  in  Anna  (Heliopolis,  or 
On)  before  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  on 
the  30th  Epiphi.  I  have  seen  the  filling  of 
the  eye  in  Annu.  Let  no  evil  be  done  to  me 
in  the  land  of  truths,  because  I  know  the 
names  of  the  gods  who  are  with  thee  in  the 
Hall  of  Trutli.     Save  me  from  them  !  * 

The  person  who  thus  presents  himself 
at  the  seat  of  judgment  next  invokes  by 
name  the  forty-two  gods'  assessors,  pro- 
testing that  he  is  innocent  of  the  offences 
above  enumerated,  and  pleads  expressly 
—  *'  I  have  no  sins,  no  perversion  .  .  . 
let  me  pass  the  roads  of  darkness.  Let 
me  follow  thy  servants  in  the  gate,  let 
me  come  out  of  Rusta  from  the  Hall  of 
Truth.  Let  me  pass  the  lintel  of  the 
gate." 


*  This  day  of  veiling  and  unveiling  the  eye  in  Heli- 
opolis must  refer  to  the  participation  of  the  deceased  in 
the  mysteries  of  Osiris  which  were  represented  there 
and  at  Bubastis.  So  says  Herodotus  (ii.  171):  "On 
this  lake  around  Bubasti  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sent his  sufferings  whose  name  (Osiris)  I  refrain  from 
mentioning,  and  this  represeutatio7t  they  call  their 
mysteries.  I  know  well  the  whole  course  of  ihe  pro- 
ceedings in  their  ceremonies,  but  they  shall  not  pass, 
my  lips." 
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The  chapter  (155)  Of  not  letting  the 
Body  corrupt  describes  the  dii^^nity  of  a 
frame  exempted  from  corruption,  incor- 
ruptibihty  being  an  attribute  of  godhead, 
while  all  mere  creatures  are  abandoned 
to  corruption.  The  Osiris,  now  changed 
from  human  to  divine,  exclaims  — 

Hail,  my  father  Osiris !  Thy  limbs  are 
with  thee  ;  thou  dost  not  corrupt ;  thou  dost 
not  turn  to  worms.  Thou  dost  not  putrefy. 
Thou  dost  not  decay.  Thou  dost  not  change 
into  worms.  ...  I  am  !  I  am  !  I  live  !  I 
live  !  I  grow  !  I  grow  !  I  wake  in  peace. 
I  am  not  corrupted.  I  am  not  suffocated 
there.  I  grow  tall.  My  substance  is  not  sent 
away.  My  ear  does  not  grow  deaf.  My  head 
does  not  separate.  My  tongue  has  not  been 
taken  away.  My  eyebrow  is  not  plucked  out. 
No  injury  is  done  to  my  body. 

Some  of  these  ideas  are  so  exactly  ex- 
pressed in  Holy  Scripture  that  almost 
the  very  sentences  are  repeated.  The 
God  of  Abraham,  instead  of  revealing 
any  name,  declares  His  immortality  by 
the  mere  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  and 
bids  Moses  say  to  the  Egyptians,  "  I 
am  "  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  The  incar- 
nate Son  of  God  says,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am."  The  incorruptibility  of  the 
body  of  the  Crucified  is  described  in 
terms  recalled  to  our  memory  in  the 
chapter  now  quoted,  and  we  cannot  re- 
sist the  conclusion  —  not  that  the  sacred 
writers  copied  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
which  it  is  not  likely  they  ever  thought 
ofj  but  —  that  the  whole  set  of  ideas  nat- 
urally belonging  to  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  the  primal  inspiration  of  truth 
to  man,  when  the  first  teachings  were 
communicated  by  the  Creator,  and  the 
whole  conception  came  down  with  the 
inmost  ideas  of  the  mind  so  long  as  the 
tradition  of  the  truth  remained.  But  it 
was  given  to  men  severally  and  plenarily 
inspired  to  deliver  the  original  truth 
again,  divested  of  every  disguise,  and 
disentangled  from  every  perversion.  And 
again,  we  repeat  that  the  penetration  of 
these  ideas*  into  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Egyptians  when  Moses  was  in  Egypt, 
and  when  the  Pharaoh  who  then  sat  upon 
the  throne  was  laid  in  the  sarcophagus 
that  may  now  be  seen  in  London,  demon- 
strates that  Moses,  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  future  state,  as  some  say, 
nor  yet  unaffected  by  the  consideration 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Nor 
could  the  Israelites,  familiar  as  they  were 
with  the  religion  of  Egypt  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  truth  which  was  paramount 
in   the  land  of  their  birth.     On  this  truth 
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rested  the  faith  of  Moses,  when  he  re- 
fused the  pleasures  of  sin  in  the  Court  of 
Pharaoh. 

Allusions  to  the  Creation  in  the  115th 
chapter,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Good- 
win in  a  contribution  of  his  to  the  Zeit- 
schrift,  have  met  our  eye  since  writing 
the  present  article.  "  I  {jneaning  the 
stipre?ne  god  Rd)  appeared  before  the 
sun."  "  When  the  circumference  of 
darkness  was  opened,  I  was  one  among 
you  {gods)P  "  I  know  how  the  woman 
was  made  from  the  male." 

We  must  now  leave  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  make  but  brief  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Migration,  edited  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  who,  we  may  observe,  was  once 
Prussian  Consul  at  Cairo,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  pasha,  and  wrote  an 
invaluable  history  of  Egypt,  at  the  pa- 
sha's request,  directly  gathered  from  the 
ancient  monuments  now  standing.  Dr. 
Birch,  we  are  aw.ire,  considers  this  Book 
of  Migration  to  be  one  of  a  very  exten- 
sive mass  of  writings  never  yet  collected 
in  any  one  manuscript,  but  many  of  them 
composed  on  special  occasions,  and  for 
the  use  of  particular  persons.  The  Sat 
an  Sinsin  is  a  laudatory  address  to  the 
deceased.  It  consists  of  fourteen  chap- 
ters. The  authorship  is  attributed  to 
Isis,  who  calls  him  her  brother  Osiris, 
and  it  was  probably  written  by  a  priest 
for  his  friend  or  patron  during  his  life- 
time, while  the  sepulchre,  also,  was  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  his  body.  The  address  was  well 
adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  priests  at  the 
burial,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  says  was  the 
custom.  The  first  four  sections  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  funeral  eulogy, 
eminently  pagan  in  its  character,  as  sucli 
compositions  frequently  are  in  spirit, 
even  with  ourselves. 

I.  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Migration,  com- 
posed by  Isis  for  her  brother  Osiris,  to  give 
life  to  his  soul,  to  revive  his  body,  to  renew 
his  divine  members  in  power,  to  reunite  him 
to  his  father  Rd  {the  stm),  to  make  his  soul 
manifest  in  heaven  in  the  disc  of  the  god  Aah 
[the  moon),  that  his  body  may  shine  bright  in 
the  star  of  Orion,  among  the  progeny  of  the 
goddess  Nupe  {Rhea),  that  he  may  perform 
his  transformation,  as  is  just,  in  the  field  of 
the  god  Seb  {Saturn).  The  divine  father, 
prophet  of  Ammon-Ra,  king  of  the  gods ; 
prophet  of  the  gods,  Harsiesi  the  justified 
{deceased  Messed),  son  of  a  divine  father,  prophet 
of  Ammon-Ra,  king  of  the  gods,  Harsishe- 
shonk  the  justified,  infant  of  the  lady  priestess 
of  Ammon,  Teutneith  the  blessed.  O  thou 
hidden  one  !  hidden  where  thou  hast  the 
praise  of    every  one    in  Amenti   {Orcus^  as 
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Briigsch  renders  it),  who  Hvest  in  power  cov- 
ered with  a  precious  veil,  in  purity. 

n.  Hail  !    Osiris  *  —  thou   art    pure  ;    thy 


O  ye  great  men,  you  prophets,  you  priests, 
you  temple-singers,  and  all  you  men  that  come 
millions  of  years  after  me  ;  if  ever  one  of  you 


heart  is  pure;  thou  art  pure  before  in  clean-    shall  deny  my  name  and  exhibit  his 


ness ;  thou  art  pure  behind  with  the  washing 
of  water  ;  thou  art  pure  within  by  the  infusion 
of  nitre  [for  embahning) ;  there  is  no  member 
of  thine  unclean.  Thou  art  pure,  Osiris  — 
with  that  infusion  which  is  of  the  plains  of 
Hatapha,  towards  the  north  of  the  plains  of 
wSahamu.  The  goddess  Sate  and  the  goddess 
Savan  have  purified  thee  in  the  eighth  hour  of 
the  night,  (and)  in  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day, 
that  thou  mayest  be  Osiris — .  Thou  comest 
to  the  tribunal  {//all  of  Judgment),  thou  art 
purified  from  all  evil,  and  from  all  abomina- 
tion.    Rock  of  Truth  is  thy  name. 

IH.  Hail!  Osiris  —  thou  comest  to  the 
house  of  glory  in  great  purity  ;  the  goddesses  of 
truth  made  thee  exceedingly  pure  at  the  great 
tribunal.  Thou  hast  a  grand  cleansing  at  the 
tribunal.  The  god  Seb  {Saturn)  purified  thy 
members  at  the  tribunal.  Thou  art  fair  by 
looking  on  Ra,  and  the  god  Atune  {the  sun 
when  lie  sets),  h.\s  conjunction  at  the  place  of 
darkness.  Ammon  is  where  thou  art,  giving 
thee  breath,  and  the  god  Ptah  { Vulcan)  bend- 
ing thy  limbs.  Thou  comest  to  the  horizon 
with  Ra;  thy  soul  is  received  into  the  baris\ 
with  Osiris ;  thy  soul  is  divine  in  the  house  of 
Seb,  and  thou  art  justified  forever. 

IV.  Hail  !  Osiris  —  thy  name  remaineth,  thy 
Sahu  {mummy)  is  fresh  ;  thou  art  not  excluded 
from  heaven,  (nor)  from  earth.  Thy  soul 
shineth  with  Ra  ;  thy  soul  liveth  with  Ammon 
{the  Theban  Jupiter).  Thy  body  is  renewed 
with  Osiris  ;  thou  goest  on  migration  forever. 

The  book  closes  with  impassioned 
commendations  of  the  deceased  to  all 
the  gods  "  in  the  abodes  of  glory."  Al- 
ways taking  for  granted  that  the  piety  of 
the  person  when  living,  the  enchantments 
of  the  priests,  the  power  of  amulets,  and 
the  merit  of  funeral  ceremonies  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  his 
admission  into  the  glory  of  heaven,  the 
language  of  adulation  is  carried  to  the 
utmost.  It  appears  again  upon  the  grave- 
stones. Brugsch  found  several;  he 
gives  translations  of  the  epitaphs  in  his 
Grdberwelt,  and  two  of  them  here  follow. 
The  first  is  probably  a  fair  specimen  of 
many.  The  deceased  bespeaks  the  good 
opinion  of  those  who  come  after  him  :  — 


*  This  book  may  be  adopted  at  the  funeral  of  any 
other  person,  by  the  substitution  of  another  first  section, 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  person,  and  his  parentage,  and 
by  supplying  the  name  after  Osiris,  which  this  time  is 
Harsiesi,  son  of  Harsisheshonk,  born  of  the  priestess 
Teutneith. 

t  Bapzf.  Herodotus,  II.  96,  gives  this  name  to  a 
large  kind  of  barge  used  for  conveying  burdens  on  the 
Nile,  and  also  for  similar  vessels  constructed  for  state 
occasions,  and  for  funerals.  The  same  name  is  given 
to  the  barge  of  Rd,  in  which  the  great  god  is  supposed 
to  sail  all  day  iu  the  clear  ether. 


will  the  god  do  unto  him,  by  making  his 
memory  perish  on  the  earth,  but  if  he  praises 
my  name  that  is  on  this  monument,  so  shall 
the  god  of  the  dead  in  like  manner  cause  it 
to  come  to  pass  with  him. 

The  following  inscription  he  copied 
from  a  grave  in  Beni  Hassan,  where  he 
supposed  it  had  been  for  about  2.500 
years  before  Christ.  After  a  short  his- 
torical introduction,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased enumerates  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
lived,  he  proceeds  :  — 

I  have  not  troubled  the  son  of  the  poor 
man,  I  have  not  oppressed  any  widow,  I  have 
not  disturbed  any  fisherman,  I  have  not  driven 
away  any  shepherd  ;  there  was  no  householder 
whose  servant  I  took  for  labour  ;  no  prisoner 
languished  in  my  days,  no  one  died  of  hunger 
in  my  time.  When  there  were  years  of  hun- 
ger, I  had  all  the  fields  of  my  nomos  ploughed, 
on  to  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 
I  gave  nourishment  to  its  inhabitants  and  fed 
them.  There  was  no  hungry  person  in  it.  I 
gave  the  widow  equal  measure  with  the  mar- 
ried woman.  I  did  not  prefer  the  rich  to  the 
poor. 

So  at  last  self-esteem  and  vanity  close 
the  tale  of  life.  All  peculiarities  of  age, 
country,  or  sect,  seem  to  be  lost,  swept 
off  the  scene  by  a  single  gust  of  pride. 
Pride,  as  universal  as  death,  speaks  loud 
as  ever  from  the  tomb,  and  the  Egyptian 
Pharisee  proves  himself  no  less  in  ear- 
nest than  his  brethren  in  Judea  to  trum- 
pet his  own  fame  precisely  in  the  place 
and  at  the  time  most  unfit  for  the  mani- 
festation of  vainglory.  The  common 
disease  of  evil  needs  the  application  of  a 
remedy,  and  air  the  Christian  world,  ex- 
ulting in  the  possession  of  a  clearer  rev- 
elation of  primitive  truth,  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  such  a  remedy  has  been 
provided. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THREE   FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

{contimi  ed.) 

Certainly  Harry  Trelyon  was  in  no 
laughing  or  spiteful  mood  when  he  drove 
down  on  that  Thursday  evening  to  take 
Wenna  Rosewarne  up  to  the  Hall.  He 
was  as  pleased   and   proud  as    be  well 
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could  be,  and  when  he  went  into  the  inn 
ho  m:Kle  no  secret  of  his  satisfaction  and 
of  his  orratitude  to  her  for  having  been 
good  enoujyh  to  accept  his  mother's  invi- 
tation. Moreover,  understanding  that 
Mrs.  Rosevvarne  was  still  rather  ailing, 
he  had  brought  down  for  her  a  brace  of 
grouse  from  a  hamper  that  had  reached 
the  Hall  from  Yorkshire  that  morning  ; 
and  he  was  even  friendly  and  good- 
natured  to  Mabyn  instead  of  being  cere- 
moniously impertinent  towards  her. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  said 
Wenna,  in  a  timid  way,  as  she  was  get- 
ting into  the  brougham,  "don't  you 
think  we  should  drive  round  for  Mr. 
Roscorla  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Mabyn,  with 
promptitude.  "  He  always  prefers  a  walk 
before  dinner  —  I  know  he  does  —  he 
told  me  so.  He  must  have  started 
long  ago.  Don't  you  mind  her,  Mr. 
Trelyon." 

Mr.  Trelyon  was  grinning  as  he  and 
Wenna  drove  away. 

"  She's  a  thorough  good  sort  of  girl, 
that  sister  of  yours,"  he  said  ;  "  but  when 
she  marries  won't  she  lead  her  husband 
a  pretty  dance  !  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  can  assure 
you,"  Wenna  said,  sharply.  "She  is  as 
gentle  as  any  one  can  well  be.  If  she  is 
impetuous,  it  is  always  in  thinking  of 
other  people.  There  is  nothing  she 
wouldn't  do  to  serve  those  whom  she 
really  cares  for." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
never  knew  two  girls  stick  up  so  for  one 
another.  Don't  imagine  I  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  say  anything  against  her.  But 
sisters  ain't  often  like  that.  My  cousin 
Jue  has  a  sister  at  school,  and  when  she's 
at  home,  the  bullying  that  goes  on  is 
something  awful;  or  rather  it's  nagging 
and  scratching,  for  girls  never  go  in  for 
a  fair  stand-up  fight.  And  yet  when  you 
meet  these  two  separately,  you  find  each 
of  them  as  good-natured  and  good- 
tempered  as  you  could  wish.  But  if 
there's  anything  said  about  you  anywhere 
that  isn't  positive  worship,  why,  Mabyn 
comes  down  on  the  people  like  a  cart- 
load of  bricks  ;  and  she  can  do  it,  mind 
you,  when  she  likes." 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Trelyon 
that  he  had  made  a  blunder ;  and  where- 
as a  more  diplomatic  young  gentleman 
would  liave  hastened  away  from  the  sub- 
ject, hoping  that  she  had  not  noticed  it, 
he  must  needs  hark  back  in  a  confused 
and  embarrassed  fashion. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  I 


she  said,  and 
'•  Surely  that 
one    can    see 


didn't  mean  that  any  one  ever  said  any- 
thing really  against  you — that  is  impos- 
sible—  that  is  quite  impossible,  and  es- 
pecially no  one  would  say  such  a  thing  to 
me  —  at  least  they  wouldn't  say  it  twice, 
I  can  answer  for  that  —  you  understand, 
I  did  not  mean  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Wenna  said,  quietly.  '•  What 
a  brilliant  red  those  campions  seem  to 
have  at  this  time  of  the  evening  when  the 
green  around  them  gets  dark." 

"  Mind,"  he  said,  after  a  word  or  two, 
"  I  mean  to  take  you  in  to  dinner.  It  is 
just  possible  my  mother  may  ask  Mr. 
Roscorla  to  take  you  in,  as  a  compliment 
to  him  ;  but  don't  you  go." 

"  I  must  do  what  I  am  told,"  Wenna 
answered,  meekly. 

"  Oh  no,  you  musn't,"  he  said.  "  That 
is  merely  a  girl's  notion  of  what  is  proper. 
You  are  a  woman  now  ;  you  can  do  what 
you  like.  Don't  you  know  how  your 
position  is  changed  since  you  became 
engaged  ? " 

"  Yes,  it   is   changed, 
then   she   added   quickly, 
must    be   a    planet    that 
already." 

"  You  can  be  much  more  independent 
in  your  actions  now,  and  much  more 
friendly  with  many  people,  don't  you 
know?"  said  this  young  man,  who  did 
not  see  that  he  was  treading  on  very  deli- 
cate ground,  and  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  that  Wenna  least  liked  to  hear 
spoken  of,  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Ros- 
corla was  the  chief. 

Late  that  night,  when  Wenna  returned 
from  her  first  dinner-party  at  Trelyon 
Hall,  she  found  her  sister  Mabyn  waiting 
up  for  her,  and,  having  properly  scolded 
the  young  lady  for  so  doing,  she  sat  down 
and  consented  to  give  her  an  ample  and 
minute  description  of  all  the  strange 
things  that  had  happened. 

"  Well,  you  must  know,"  said  she, 
folding  her  hands  on  her  knees  as  she 
had  been  used  to  do  in  telling  tales  to 
Mabyn  when  they  were  children  together  : 
"you  must  know  that  when  we  drove  up 
through  the  trees,  the  house  seemed 
very  big,  and  grey,  and  still,  for  it  was 
getting  dark,  and  there  was  no  sound 
about  the  place.  It  was  so  ghostlike 
that  it  rather  frightened  me  ;  but  in  the 
hall  we  passed  the  door  of  a  large  room, 
and  there  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  very  gay 
and  brilliant  place,  and  I  heard  some 
people  talking.  Mr.  Trelyon  was  wait- 
ing for  me  when  I  came  down  again,  and 
he  took  me  into  the  drawing-room  and 
introduced    me  to  his  mother,  who  was 
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very  kind  to  me,  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  speak  much  to  any  one. 
There  was  no  other  lady  in  the  room  — 
only  those  two  clergymen  who  were  in 
church  last  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Trewhella, 
and  Mr.  Roscorla.  I  thought  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  was  a  little  embarrassed  when  he 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  me  — 
and  that  was  natural,  for  all  the  people 
must  have  known  —  and  he  looked  at  my 
dress  the  moment  I  entered  the  room  ; 
and  then,  Mabyn,  I  did  thank  you  in  my 
heart  for  letting  me  have  it  ;  for  I  had 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Roscorla  would  regard 
me  as  being  on  my  trial,  and  I  hope  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  me." 

"  Ashamed  of  you  !  "  said  Mabyn,  with 
a  sudden  flush  of  anger.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  he  was  on  his  trial  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet.  Well,  you  must  know, 
^  that  Mr.  Trelyon  was  in  very  high  spirits, 
but  I  never  saw  him  so  good-natured, 
and  he  must  needs  take  me  in  to  dinner, 
and  I  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon told  me  it  was  only  a  quiet  little 
family  party ;  and  I  said  I  was  very  glad. 
Do  you  know,  Mabyn,  there  is  something 
about  her  that  you  can't  help  liking — I 
think  it  is  her  voice  and  her  soft  way  of 
looking  at  you  ;  but  she  is  so  very  gentle 
and  ordinarily  so  silent,  that  she  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  a  very  forward, 
and  talkative,  and  rude  person " 

"That  is  precisely  what  you  are, 
Wenna,"  Mabyn  observed,  in  her  school- 
girl sarcasm. 

"  But  Mr.  Trelyon,  he  was  talking  to 
everybody  at  once — all  round  the  table 
—  I  never  saw  him  in  such  spirits  ;  and 
most  of  all  he  was  very  kind  to  Mr.  Tre- 
whella, and  I  liked  him  for  that.  He 
told  me  he  had  asked  Mr.  Trewhella  be- 
cause 1  was  coming ;  and  one  thing  I 
noticed  was,  that  he  was  always  sending 
the  butler  to  fill  Mr.  Trewhella's  glass, 
or  to  offer  him  some  different  wine, 
whereas  he  let  the  other  two  clergymen 
take  their  chance.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  —  he  took  in 
Mrs.  Trelyon  —  I  hope  he  was  not  vexed 
that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  of  speaking 
to  him  the  whole  evening ;  but  how 
could  I  help  it  ?  He  would  not  come 
near  me  in  the  drawing-room  —  perhaps 
that  was  proper,  considering  that  we  are 
engaged  ;  only  I  hope  he  is  not  vexed." 

For  once  Miss  Mabyn  kept  a  hold  over 
her  tongue,  and  did  not  reveal  the 
thoughts  that  were  uppermost  in  her 
mind. 

"  Well,  after  dinner  Mrs.  Trelyon  and  I 
(Vent  back  to  the  drawing-room  ;  and  it 


was  very  brilliant  and  beautiful ;  but  oh  \ 
one  felt  so  much  alone  in  the  big  place 
that  I  was  glad  when  she  asked  me  if  I 
would  play  something  for  her.  It  was 
something  to  think  about  ;  but  I  had  no 
music,  and  I  had  to  begin  and  recollect 
all  sorts  of  pieces  that  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten. At  first  she  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  in  a  low  easy-chair  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  and  she  looked  really  very 
beautiful,  and  sad,  as  if  she  were  dream- 
ing. But  by  and  by  she  came  over  and 
sat  by  the  piano  ;  and  it  was  as  if  you 
were  playing  to  a  ghost,  that  listened 
without  speaking.  I  played  one  or  two 
of  the  '  Songs  without  Words' — those 
I  could  recollect  easily  —  then  Beet- 
hoven's '  Farewell  ;  '  but  while  I  was 
playing  that,  I  happened  to  turn  a  little 
bit,  and,  do  you  know,  she  was  crying  in 
a  quiet  and  silent  way.  Then  she  put 
her  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  and  I 
stopped  playing,  but  I  did  not  turn 
towards  her,  for  there  was  something  so 
strange  and  sad  in  seeing  her  cry  that  I 
was  nearly  crying  myself,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  was  troubling  her.  Then,  do 
you  know,  Mabyn,  she  rose  and  put  her 
hand  on  my  head,  and  said,  '  I  hear  you 
are  a  very  good  girl  :  I  hope  you  will 
come  and  see  me.'  Then  l"  told  her  I 
was  sorry  that  something  I  had  played 
had  troubled  her  ;  and  as  I  saw  she  was 
still  distressed,  I  was  very  glad  when  she 
asked  me  if  .1  would  put  on  a  hood  and  a 
shawl  and  take  a  turn  with  her  round 
some  of  the  paths  outside.  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  night  to-night,  Mabyn  ;  and  up 
there,  where  you  seemed  to  be  just  under 
the  stars,  the  scents  of  the  flowers  were 
so  sweet.  Sometimes  we  walked  under 
the  trees,  almost  in  darkness,  and  then 
we  would  come  out  on  the  clear  space  of 
the  lawn,  and  find  the  skies  overhead, 
and  then  we  would  go  into  the  rose-gar- 
den, and  all  the  time  she  was  no  longer 
like  a  ghost,  but  talking  to  me  as  if  she 
had  known  me  a  long  time.  And  she  is 
such  a  strange  woman,  Mabyn  —  she 
seems  to  live  so  much  apart  from  other 
people,  and  to  look  at  everything  just  as 
it  affects  herself.  Fancy  a  harp,  you 
know,  never  thinking  of  the  music  it  was 
making  ;  but  looking  all  the  time  at  the 
quivering  of  its  own  strings.  I  hope  I 
did  not  offend  her  ;  for  when  she  was 
saying  some  very  friendly  things  about 
me — of  course  Mr.  Trelyon  had  been 
telling  her  a  heap  of  nonsense  —  about 
helping  people  and  that,  she  seemed  to 
think  that  the  only  person  to  be  consid- 
ered in  such  cases  was  yourself,  and  not 
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those  whom  you  might  try  to  help. 
Well,  when  she  was  talking  about  the 
beautiful  sensations  of  being  benevolent 
—  and  how  it  softened  your  heart  and 
refined  your  feelings  to  be  charitable  —  I 
am  afraid  I  said  something  I  should  not 
have  said,  for  she  immediately  turned 
and  asked  me  what  more  I  would  have 
her  do.  Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  if  I 
have  offended  her,  it's  done  and  can't  be 
helped  ;  and  so  I  plunged  into  the  very 
thing  I  had  been  thinking  of  all  the  way 
in  the  brougham " 

"  The  Sewing-Club  1  "  said  Mabyn  ; 
for  Wenna  had  already  spoken  of  her 
dark  and  nefarious    scheme  to  her  sister. 

"Yes  ;  once  I  was  in  it,  I  told  her  of 
the  whole  affair  ;  and  what  she  could  do 
if  she  liked.  She  was  surprised,  and  I 
think  a  little  afraid.  '  I  do  not  know  the 
people,'  she  said,  '  as  you  do.  But  I 
should  be  delighted  to  give  you  all  the 
money  you  required,  if  you  would  under 


the  purpose  of  it  by  being  over-generous. 
Don't  you  see,  Mabyn,  it  is  her  first 
effort  in  actual  and  practical  benevo- 
lence—  she  seems  hitherto  only  to  have 
satisfied  her  sense  of  duty  or  pleased  her 
feelings  by  giving  cheques  to  public 
charities  —  and  she  is  already  only  a  lit- 
tle too  eager  and  interested  in  it.  She 
doesn't  know  what  a  slow  and  wearisome 
thing  it  is  to  give  some  little  help  to  your 
neighbours  discreetly." 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  her  sister  said,  "  what 
a  manager  you  are  !  Sometimes  I  think 
you  must  be  a  thousand  years  of  age  ; 
and  other  times  you  seem  so  silly  about 
your  own  affairs  that  I  can't  understand 
you.  Did  Mr.  Roscorla  bring  you 
home  ?  " 

"  No,   but  he  came  in   the  brougham 

along  with    Mr.  Trelyon.     There    was  a 

great  deal  of  joking  about  the   conquest 

—  so  they  said — I   had    made  of    Mrs. 

_  ^  ^  ,       .  Trelyon  ;  but   you  see    how  it   all  came 

take  the  rest.'      '  Oh   no,  madam,'  said    I    about,  Mabyn.     She  was  so  interested  in 


(afterwards  she  asked  me  not  to  call  her 
so),  'that  is  impossible.  I  have  many 
things  to  do  at  home,  especially  at  pres- 
ent, for  my  mother  is  not  well.  What 
little  time  I  can  give  to  other  people  has 
many  calls  on  it.  And  I  could  not  do  all 
this  by  myself.'  " 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mabyn, 
rising  up  in  great  indignation,  and  begin- 
ning to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  Why,  Wenna,  they'd  work  your  fingers 
to  the  bone,  and  never  say  thank  you. 
You  do  far  too  much  already —  I  say  you 
do  far  too  much  already  —  and  the  idea 
that  you  should  do  that  !  You  may  say 
what  you  like  about  Mrs.  Trelyon  —  she 
may  be  a  very  good  lady,  but  I  consider 
it  nothing  less  than  mean  —  I  consider 
it  disgraceful,  mean,  and  abominably 
wicked,  that  she  should  ask  you  to  do  all 
this  work  and  do  nothing  herself  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Wenna,  "you 
are  quite  unjust.  Mrs.  Trelyon  is 
neither  mean  nor  wicked  ;  but  she  was 
in  ignorance,  and  she  is  timid,  and  un- 
used to  visiting  poor  people.  When  I 
showed  her  that  no  one  in  Eglosilyan 
could  so  effectively  begin  the  club  as 
herself  —  and  that  the  reckless  giving  of 
money  that  she  seemed  inclined  to  was 
the  worst  sort  of  kindness  —  and  when 
I  told  her  of  all  my  plans  of  getting  the 
materials  wholesale,  and  making  the  hus- 
bands subscribe,  and  the  women  sew, 
and  all  that  I  have  told  to  you,  she  took 
to  the  plan  with  an  almost  childish  enthu- 
siasm, and  now  it  is  quite  settled,  and 
the  only  danger  is  that   she  may  destroy 


this  scheme 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  see  how  it  all  came  about," 
said  Mabyn,  quite  contentedly.  "  And 
now  you  are  very  tired,  you  poor  little 
thing,  and  I  sha'n't  ask  you  any  more 
about  your  dinner-party  to-night.  Here 
is  your  candle." 

Wenna  was  just  going  into  her  own 
room,  when  her  sister  turned  and  said  — 

"Wenna?" 

"  Yes,  dear  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness Mr.  Roscorla  condescended  to  be 
pleased  with  your  appearance,  and  your 
manners,  and  your  dress  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  ask  impertinent  ques- 
tions," said  Wenna,  as  she  shut  the 
door. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
A   LEAVE-TAKING   OF   LOVERS. 

Wenna  had  indeed  made  a  conquest 
of  the  pale  and  gentle  lady  up  at  the  Hall 
which  at  another  time  might  have  been 
attended  with  important  results  to  the 
people  of  Eglosilyan.  But  at  this  period 
of  the  year  the  Trel3^ons  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  Cornwall  for  a  few 
months  ;  Mrs.  Trelyon  generally  going 
to  some  continental  watering-place,  while 
her  son  proceeded  to  accept  such  invita- 
tions as  he  could  get  to.  shoot  in  the 
English  counties.  This  autumn  Harry 
Trelyon  accompanied  his  mother  as  far 
as  Etretat,  where  a  number  of  hef 
friends  had  made  up  a  small  party, 
From   this   point   she  wrote   to  Wenna 
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saying  how  sorry  she  was  she  could  not 
personally  help  in  founding  that  sewing- 
club,  but  offering  to  send  a  handsome 
subscription.  Wenna  answered  the  letter 
in  a  dutiful  spirit,  but  firmly  declined  the 
offer.  Then  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
Trelyons  for  a  long  time,  except  that  now 
and  again  a  hamper  of  game  would  make 
its  appearance  at  Eglosilyan,  addressed 
to  Miss  Wenna  Rosewarne  in  a  sprawl- 
ing schoolboy's  hand,  which  she  easily 
recognized.  Master  Harry  was  certainly 
acting  on  his  own  theory,  that  now  she 
was  engaged  he  could  give  her  presents, 
or  otherwise  be  as  familiar  and  friendly 
with  her  as  he  pleased. 

It  was  a  dull,  slow  and  dreary  winter. 
Mr.  Roscorla  was  deeply  engaged  with 
his  Jamaica  project,  and  was  occasionally 
up  in  London  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time. 
He  had  got  the  money  from  young  Trel- 
yon,  and  soon  hoped  to  set  out  —  as  he 
told  Wenna  —  to  make  his  fortune.  She 
put  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  nor  yet  did 
she  encourage  him  to  go  ;  it  was  for  him 
to  decide,  and  she  would  abide  by  his 
decision.  For  the  rest,  he  never  revived 
that  request  of  his  that  they  should  be 
married  before  he  went. 

Eglosilyan  in  winter  time  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  from  the  Eglosilyan  of  the 
happy  summer  months.  The  wild  coast 
is  sombre  and  gloomy.  The  uplands  are 
windy,  and  bleak,  and  bare.  There  is  no 
shining  plain  of  blue  lying  around  the 
land,  but  a  dark  and  cheerless  sea,  that 
howls  in  the  night-time  as  it  beats  on 
the  mighty  walls  of  black  rock.  It  is 
rather  a  relief,  indeed  —  to  break  the 
mournful  silence  of  those  projecting 
cliffs  and  untenanted  bays  —  when  the 
heavens  are  shaken  with  a  storm,  and 
when  the  gigantic  waves  wash  in  to  the 
small  harbour  so  that  the  coasters  seek- 
ing shelter  there  have  to  be  scuttled  and 
temporarily  sunk  in  order  to  save  them. 
Then  there  are  the  fierce  rains,  to  guard 
against  which  the  seaward-looking  houses 
have  been  faced  with  slate  ;  and  the  gar- 
dens get  dank  and  wet,  and  the  ways  are 
full  of  mire,  and  no  one  dares  venture 
out  on  the  slippery  cliffs.  It  was  a  tedi- 
ous and  a  cheerless  winter. 

Then  Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid  the  most  of  the  time, 
and  Wenna  was  much  occupied  by 
household  cares.  Occasionally,  when 
her  duties  indoors  and  in  the  cottages  of 
her  humble  friends  had  been  got  over, 
she  would  climb  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mill-stream  to  have  a  look 
around    her.     One    seemed    to    breathe 
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more  freely  up  there    among   the   rocks] 
and  furze  than  in  small  parlours  or  kitch- 
ens where  children  had  to  be  laboriously] 
taught.      And   yet   the   picture  was    notj 
cheerful.      A   grey   and    leaden    sea  —  a| 
black  line  of  cliffs  standing  sharp  against] 
it  until  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  south  —  the 
green  slopes  over  the  cliffs  touched  here 
and    there    with    the  brown   of  withered 
bracken  — then  down  in  the  two  valleys 
the  leatless  trees,  and  gardens,  and  cot- 
tages of  Eglosilyan,  the  slates  ordinarily 
shining   wet   with    the    rain.      One    day 
Wenna  received  a  brief  little  letter  from 
Mrs.  Trelyon,  who  was  at   Mentone,  and 
who  said  something  of  the  balmy  air,  and 
the  beautiful  skies,  and   the  blue  water 
around  her;  and  the  girl,  looking  out  on 
the  hard  and  stern  features  of  this  som- 
bre   coast,    wondered   how   such    things 
could  be. 

Somehow  there  was  so  much  ordinary 
and  commonplace  work  to  do  that 
Wenna  almost  forgot  that  she  was  en- 
gaged ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla,  continually 
occupied  with  his  new  project,  seldom 
cared  to  remind  her  that  they  were  on 
the  footing  of  sweethearts.  Their  rela- 
tions were  of  an  eminently  friendly  char- 
acter, but  little  more  —  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  separation  he  scarcely 
thought  it  worth  while  to  have  them  any- 
thing more.  Sometimes  he  was  inclined 
to  apologize  to  her  for  the  absence  of 
sentiment  and  romanticism  which  marked 
their  intimacy  ;  but  the  more  he  saw  of 
her  the  more  he  perceived  that  she  did 
not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was, 
indeed,  about  as  anxious  to  avoid  it  as 
he  was  himself.  She  kept  their  engage- 
ment a  secret.  He  once  offered  her  his 
arm  in  going  home  from  church  ;  she 
made  some  excuse,  and  he  did  not  re- 
peat the  offer.  When  he  came  in  of  an 
evening  to  have  a  chat  with  George 
Rosewarne  they  talked  about  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  long  before  this  engage- 
ment ;  and  Wenna  sat  and  sewed  in 
silence,  or  withdrew  to  a  side-table  to 
make  up  her  account-books.  Very  rarely 
indeed  —  thanks  to  Miss  Mabyn,  whose 
hostilities  had  never  ceased — had  he  a 
chance  of  seeing  his  betrothed  alone, 
and  then,  somehow,  their  conversation 
invariably  took  a  practical  turn.  It  was 
not  a  romantic  courtship. 

He  considered  her  a  very  sensible  girl. 
He  was  glad  that  his  choice  was  approved 
by  his  reason.  She  was  not  beautiful; 
but  she  had  qualities  that  would  last  — 
intelligence,  sweetness,  and  a  sufficient 
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fund  of  gentle  liumour  to  keep  a  man  in 
good  spirits.  She  was  not  quite  in  his 
own  sphere  of  life  ;  but  then,  he  argued 
with  himself,  a  man  ought  always  to  marry 
a  woman  who  is  below  him  rather  than 
above  him  —  in  social  position,  or  in 
wealth,  or  in  brain,  or  in  all  three  —  for 
then  she  is  all  the  more  likely  to  respect 
and  obey  him,  and  to  be  grateful  to  him. 
Now,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  won 
ne  deep  and  fervent  love  of  a  woman  — 
4.i  thing  that  seldom  occurs  — gratitude  is 
a  very  good  substitute.  Mr.  Roscorla 
was  quite  content. 

"Wenna,"  said  he,  one  day  after  they 
had  got  into  the  new  year,  and  when  one 
had  begun  to  look  forward  to  the  first  in- 
dications of  spring  in  that  southern  coun- 
ty, "  the  whole  affair  is  now  afloat,  and 
it  is  time  I  should  be  too  —  forgive  the 
profound  witticism.  Everything  has 
been  done  out  there ;  we  can  do  no 
more  here ;  and  my  partners  think  I 
should  sail  about  the  fifteenth  of  next 
month." 

Was  he  asking  her  permission,  or  ex- 
pecting some  utterance  of  regret  that  he 
looked  at  her  so  ?  She  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  said,  rather  timidly  — 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  voyage  — 
and  be  successful." 

He  was  a  little  disappointed  that  she 
said  nothing  more  ;  but  he  himself  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  deal  with  the  as- 
pects of  the  case  in  a  most  business-like 
manner. 

"  And  then,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  want  to 
put  you  to  the  pain  of  taking  a  formal  and 
solemn  farewell  as  the  ship  sails.  One 
always  feels  downhearted  in  watching  a 
ship  go  away,  even  though  there  is  no 
reason.  I  must  go  to  London  in  any  case 
for  a  few  days  before  sailing,  and  so  I 
thought  that  if  you  wouldn't  mind  coming 
as  far  as  Launceston  —  with  your  mother 
or  sister  —  you  could  drive  back  here 
without  any  bother." 

"  If  you  do  not  think  it  unkind,"  said 
Wenna,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  prefer 
that.  For  I  could  not  take  mamma  fur- 
ther than  Launceston,  I  think." 

"  I  shall  never  think  anything  you  do 
unkind,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not  think  you 
are  capable  of  unkindness." 

He  wished  at  this  moment  to  add  some- 
thing about  her  engaged  ring,  but  could 
not  quite  muster  up  courage.  He  paused 
for  a  minute,  and  became  embarrassed, 
and  then  told  her  what  a  first-class  cabin 
to  Jamaica  would  cost. 

And  at  length  the  day  came  round. 
The  weather  had  been  biUerly  cold  and 


raw  for  the  previous  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
though  it  was  March  the  world  seemed 
still  frozen  in  the  grasp  of  winter.  Early 
on  this  bleak  and  grey  forenoon  Mr. 
Roscorla  walked  down  to  the  inn,  and 
found  the  waggonette  at  the  door.  His 
luggage  had  been  sent  on  to  Southamp- 
ton some  days  before  ;  he  was  ready  to 
start  at  once. 

Wenna  was  a  little  pale  and  nervous 
when  she  came  out  and  got  into  the  wag- 
gonette ;  but  she  busied  herself  in  wrap- 
ping abundant  rugs  and  shawls  round  her 
mother,  who  protested  against  being 
buried  alive. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  her  father,  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Roscorla  carelessly,  "  I 
hope  you'll  have  a  fine  passage.  Wenna, 
don't  forget  to  ask  for  those  cartridge- 
cases  as  you  drive  back  from  the  station." 

But  Miss  Mabyn's  method  of  bidding 
him  farewell  was  far  more  singular.  With 
an  affectation  of  playfulness  she  offered 
him  both  her  hands,  and  so,  making  quite 
sure  that  she  had  a  grip  on  the  left  hand 
of^that  emerald  ring  that  had  afforded 
her  much  consolation,  she  said  — 

"  Good-bye.  I  hope  you  will  get  safely 
out  to  Jamaica." 

"  And  back  again  ? "  said  he,  with  a 
laugh. 

Mabyn  said  nothing,  turned  away,  and 
pretended  to  be  examining  the  outlines 
of  the  waggonette.  Nor  did  she  speak 
again  to  any  one  until  the  small  party 
drove  away  ;  and  then,  when  they  had 
got  over  the  bridge  and  along  the  valley, 
and  up  and  over  the  hill,  she  suddenly 
ran  to  her  father,  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  cried  out  — 

"  Hurrah  !  the  horrid  creature  is  gone, 
and  he'll  never  come  back  —  never  !  " 

"  Mabyn,"  said  her  father,  in  a  peevish 
ill-temper,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
broken  pipe  which  she  had  caused  him  to 
let  fall,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  such  a 
fool." 

But  Mabyn  was  not  to  be  crushed. 
She  said,  "  Poor  daddy,  has  it  broken 
its  pipe  .'"'  and  then  she  walked  off,  with 
her  head  very  erect,  and  a  very  happy 
light  on  her  face,  while  she  sang  to  her- 
self, after  the  manner  of  an  acquaintance 
of  hers,  "  Oh,  the  men  of  merry,  merry 
England  !  " 

There  was  less  cheerfulness  in  that 
waggonette  that  was  making  its  way 
across  the  bleak  uplands  —  a  black  speck 
in  the  grey  and  wintry  landscape.  Wen- 
na was  really  sorry  that  this  long  voyage, 
and  all  its  cares  and  anxieties,  should  lie 
before  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  ; 
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it  made  her  miserable  to  think  of  his 
going  away  into  strange  lands  all  by  him- 
self, with  little  of  the  buoyancy,  and  rest- 
lessness, and  ambition  of  youth  to  bear 
him  up.  As  for  him,  he  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied during  this  silent  drive  across  to 
Launceston  in  nursing  the  fancy  that  he 
was  going  out  to  fight  the  world  for  her 
sake  —  as  a  younger  man  might  have  done 
—  and  that,  if  he  returned  successful, 
her  gratitude  would  be  added  to  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  his  trip.  It  rather 
pleased  him  to  imagine  himself  in  this 
position.  After  all  he  was  not  so  very 
elderly  ;  and  he  was  in  very  good  preser- 
vation for  his  years.  He  was  more  than 
a  match  in  physique,  in  hopefulness,  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  ought 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead,  for  many  a 
younger  man  who,  with  far  less  chances  of 
success,  was  bent  on  making  a  fortune 
for  the  sake  of  some  particular  girl. 

He  was  not  displeased  to  see  that  she 
was  sorry  about  his  going  away.  She 
would  soon  get  over  that.  He  had  no 
wish  that  she  should  continually  mope 
in  his  absence  ;  nor  did  he,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  any  sensible  girl  would  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  no  fear  what- 
ever as  to  her  remaining  constant  to  him. 
A  girl  altogether  out  of  the  way  of  meet- 
ing marriageable  young  men  would  be 
under  no  temptation  to  let  her  fancies 
rove.  Moreover,  Wenna  Rosewarne  had 
something  to  gain  in  social  position,  by 
her  marriage  with  lym,  which  she  could 
not  be  so  blind  as  to  ignore  ;  and  had 
she  not,  too,  the  inducement  of  waiting 
to  see  whether  he  might  not  bring  back 
a  fortune  to  her  }  But  the  real  cause  of 
his  trust  in  her  was  that  experience  of 
her  uncompromising  sincerity  and  keen 
sense  of  honour  that  he  had  acquired 
during  a  long  and  sufficiently  intimate 
friendship.  If  the  thought  of  her  break- 
ing her  promise  ever  occurred  to  him  it 
was  not  as  a  serious  possibility,  but  as 
an  idle  fancy,  to  be  idly  dismissed. 

"You  are  very  silent,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,"  she 
said,  simply  and  honestly  ;  and  the  ad- 
mission pleased  and  flattered  him. 

"  You  don't  give  me  courage,"  he  said. 
^' You  ought  to  consider  that  1  am  going 
out  into  the  world  —  even  at  my  time  of 
life  —  to  get  a  lot  of  money  and  come 
back  to  make  a  grand  lady  of  you." 

"Oh!"  said  she  in  sudden  alarm  — 
for  such  a  thought  had  never  entered  her 
liead  —  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away 
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on  my  account      You   know  that  I   wish 
'  for  nothing  of  that  kind.     I  hope  you  did 
I  not  consider    me  in  resolving   to   go  to 
Jamaica  !  " 

j  "  Well,  of  course,  I  considered  you," 
said  he,  good-naturedly;  "but  don't 
I  alarm  yourself  ;  I  should  have  gone  if  I 
had  never  seen  you.  But  naturally  I 
have  an  additional  motive  in  going  when 
I  look  at  the  future." 

That  was  not  a  pleasant  thought  for 
Wenna  Rosewarne.  It  was  not  likely  to 
comfort  her  on  stormy  nights,  when  she 
might  lie  awake  and  think  of  a  certain 
ship  at  sea.  She  had  acquiesced  in  his 
going,  as  in  one  of  those  things  which 
men  do  because  they  are  men  and  seem 
bound  to  satisfy  their  ambition  with  re- 
sults which  women  might  consider  un- 
necessary. But  that  she  should  have 
exercised  any  influence  on  his  decision 
—  that  alarmed  her  with  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  she  began  to  wish 
that  he  could  suddenly  drop  this  project, 
have  the  waggonette  turned  round,  and 
drive  back  to  the  quiet  content  and  small 
economies  and  peaceful  work  of  Eglosil- 
yan. 

They  arrived  in  good  time  at  Launces- 
ton, and  went  for  a  stroll  up  to  the  mag- 
nificent old  castle  while  luncheon  was 
being  got  ready  at  the  hotel.  Wenna  did 
not  seem  to  regard  that  as  a  very  enti- 
cing meal  when  they  sat  down  to  it.  The 
talk  was  kept  up  chiefly  by  her  mother 
and  Mr.  Roscorla,  who  spoke  of  life  on 
shipboard,  and  the  best  means  of  filling 
the  tedium  of  it.  Mr.  Roscorla  said  he 
would  keep  a  journal  all  the  time  he  was 
away,  and  send  instalments  from  time  to 
time  to  Wenna. 

They  walked  from  the  hotel  down  to 
the  station.  Just  outside  the  station  they 
saw  a  landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful greys,  which  were  being  walked  up 
and  down. 

"  Surely  those  are  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
horses,"  Wenna  said  ;  and,  as  the  car- 
riage, which  was  empty,  came  nearer,  the 
coachman  touched  his  hat.  "  Perhaps 
she  is  coming  back  to  the  Hall  to-day." 

The  words  were  uttered  carelessly,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  other  things.  When 
they  at  last  stood  on  the  platform  and 
Mr.  Roscorla  had*  cliosen  his  seat,  he 
could  see  that  she  was  paler  than  ever. 
He  spoke  in  a  light  and  cheerful  way, 
mostly  to  her  mother,  until  the  guard  re- 
quested him  to  get  into  the  carriage,  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  girl  and  took  her 
hand. 


il 

^^^^^ood-bye,  my  dear  Wenna,"  said  he. 
^Hr  God  bless  you  !  I  hope  you  will  write 
^^^o  me  often." 

Then     he    kissed    her    cheek,    shook 

hands  with   her  again,  and  got   into  the 

carriage.     She  had    not  spoken   a    word. 

Her  lips  were  trembling  —  she  could  not 

speak — and  he  saw  it. 
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interested  and  pleased.  She,  too,  thought 
he  was  much  improved  —  how  she  could 
not  exactly  tell. 

"Come,"  said  he,  at  last,  "you  must 
not  be  very  downhearted  about  a  mere 
holiday  trip.  You  will  soon  get  letters, 
you  know,  telling  you  all  about  the  strange 
places    abroad  ;    and    then,   before    you 


When  the  train  went  slowly  out  of  the  1  know  where  you  are,  you'll  have  to  drive 


station,  Wenna  stood  and  looked  after  it 
with  something  of  a  mist  before  her  eyes, 
until  she  could  see  nothing  of  the  hand- 
kerchief that  was  being  waved  from  one 
of  the  carriage  windows.  She  stood 
quite  still,  until  her  mother  put  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  and  then  she  ti:rned  and 
walked  away  with  her.  They  had  not 
gone  three  yards,  when  they  were  met  by 
a  tall  young  man  who  had  come  rushing 
down  the  hill  and  through  the  small 
station-house. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  he,  "  I  am  just  too 
late.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Rosewarne  ? 
How  are  you,  Wenna?" — and  then  he 
paused,  and  a  great  blush  overspread  his 
face  —  for  the  girl  looked  up  at  him  and 
took  his  hand  silently,  and  he  could  see 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had  no  business 
there  —  and  yet  he  had  come  on  an  er- 
rand of  kindness.  So  he  said,  with  some 
little  embarrassment,  to  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne — 

"  I  heard  you  were  coming  over  to  this 
train,  and  I  was  afraid  you  would  find 
the  drive  back  in  the  waggonette  rather 
cold  this  evening.  I  have  got  our  landau 
outside  —  closed,  you  know  —  and  I 
thought  you  might  let  me  drive  you 
over." 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter. Wenna  decided  all  such  things,  and 
the  girl  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice  — 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you." 

"Then  just  give  me  a  second,  that  I 
may  tell  your  man,"  Trelyon  said,  and 
off  he  darted 


over  to  the  station,  as  you  did  to-day,  to 
meet  Mr.  Roscorla  coming  back." 

"  It  may  be  a  very  long  time  indeed," 
Wenna  said  ;  "  and  if  he  should  come  to 
any  harm  I  shall  know  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  it  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  me, 
I  don't  believe  he  would  have  gone." 

"Oh,  that's  all  gammon!  —  begging 
your  pardon,"  said  Master  Harry,  coolly. 
"  Roscorla  got  a  chance  of  making  some 
money,  and  he  took  it,  as  any  other  man 
would.  You  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  I  had  —  indeed,  I  had  something  to 
do  with  it — but  that's  a  secret.  No; 
don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  that. 
And  he'll  be  precious  well  off  when  he's 
out  there,  and  seeing  everything  going 
smoothly,  especially  when  he  gets  a  let- 
ter from  you,  with  a  Cornish  primrose  or 
violet  in  it.  And  you'll  get  that  soon 
now,"  he  added,  quickly  seeing  that 
Wenna  blushed  somewhat,  "  for  I  fancy 
there's  a  sort  of  smell  in  the  air  this  after- 
noon that  means  spring-time.  I  think 
the  wind  has  been  getting  round  to  the 
west  all  day  ;  before  night  you  will  find  a 
difference  in  the  air,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  think  it  has  become  very  fresh  and 
mild  already,"  Wenna  said,  judging  by  an 
occasional  breath  of  wind  that  came  in 
at  the  top  of  the  windows. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  bear  the 
landau  open  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly. 

When  they  stopped  to  try  —  when  they 
opened  the  windows  —  the  predictions  of 
the  weather-prophet  had  already  been 
fulfilled,  and  a  strange,  genial  mildness 
and  freshness  pervaded    the  air.     They 


Was  it  respect  for  Wenna's  trouble,  or  1  were  now  near  Eglosilyan,  on  the  brow  of 
had  it  been  his  knocking  about  among  !  a  hill,  and  away  below  them  they  could 
strangers  for  six  months,  that  seemed  to  j  see  the  sea  lying  dull  and  grey  under  the 
have  given  to  the  young  man  (at  least  in  I  cloudy  sky.  But  while  they  waited  for 
Mrs.  l<.osewarne's  eyes)  something  of  a  |  the  coachman  to  uncover  the  landau,  a 
more  courteous  and  considerate  manner  ?  j  soft  and  yellow  light  began  to  show  itself 
When  the  three  of  them  were  being  j  far  out  in  the  west,  a  break  appeared  in 
rapidly   whirled   along    the    Launceston     -       -      - 


highway  in  Mrs.  Trelyon's  carriage, 
Harry  Trelyon  was  evidently  bent  on  di- 
verting Wenna's  thoughts  from  her  pres- 
ent cares  ;  and  he  told  stories,  and  asked 
questions,  and  related  his  recent  adven- 
tures   in  such    a  fashion    that  the   girl's 


,  the  clouds,  and  a  vast  comb  of  gold  shot 
!  shining  down  on  the  plain  of  water  be- 
I  neath.  The  western  skies  were  opening 
I  up  ;  and  what  with  this  new  and  beautiful 
j  light,  and  what  with  the  sweet  air  that 
I  awoke  a  thousand  pleasant  and  pathetic 
'  memories,  it  seemed    to  Wenna   Rose- 


face  <'raduallv  lightened,  and   she  grew   warne  that  the  tender  spring-time  was  at 
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length  at  hand,  with  all  its  wonder  of 
yellow  crocuses  and  pale  snowdrops,  and 
the  first  faint  shimmerings  of  green  on 
the  hedges  and  woods.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  —  she  knew  not  why.  Surely 
she  was  not  old  enough  to  know  anything 
of  the  sadness  that  comes  to  some  when 
the  heavens  are  cleared,  and  a  new  life 
stirs  in  the  trees,  and  the  world  awakes  to 
the  fairness  of  the  spring.  She  was  only 
eighteen  ;  she  had  a  lover  ;  and  she  was 
as  certain  of  his  faithfulness  as  of  her 
own. 

In  bidding  them  good-bye  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  Mr.  Trelyon  told  them  that  he 
meant  to  remain  in  Eglosilyan  for  some 
months  to  come. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
THE  GREVILLE   MEMOIRS.* 

The  third  Duke  of  Portland  was  the 
father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
most  of  whom  did  very  well  indeed  in 
life.  One  of  his  sons,  William  Charles, 
married  the  mysterious  beauty,  Georgi- 
ana  Frederica  Augusta  Seymour,  the 
daughter  of  Grace  Elliot  and  George, 
Prince  Regent.  One  of  the  duke's 
daughters,  Charlotte,  married,  in  1793, 
Mr.  Charles  Greville,  grandson  of  the 
fifth  Baron  Warwick.  Of  this  marriage 
came  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
daughter  married  Francis  Leveson- 
Gower,  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  sons 
were  variously  provided  for.  The  eldest, 
who  kept  the  Journal  just  published,  and 
who  was  born  in  1794,  belonged  to  the 
"good  old  times."  Early  in  life,  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  influence  obtained 
for  him  a  well  paid  sinecure  office,  the 
secretaryship  of  Jamaica  ;  and  before  he 
was  twenty,  Mr.  Charles  Greville  left 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  become  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Earl  Bathurst.  But 
the  young  gentleman  was  still  more  com- 
fortably provided  for,  as  t!ie  ducal  grand- 
sire  also  obtained  for  him  the  reversion 
of  the  clerkship  of  the  council.  Mr. 
Greville  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1821, 
and  he  continued  to  perform  them  about 
forty  years. 

Mr.  Greville's  brother  Algernon  was 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
"Bath  icing  of  arms,"  Henry  became 
gentleman  usher  to  the  queen. 

*  The  Greville  Memoirs:  a  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  King  George  the  Fourth  and  King  iVilliam  the 
Fourth.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq. 
Edited  by  Heary  Reeve,     3  vols.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 


Mr.  Greville  speaks  of  his  father  as 
good-natured,  irritable,  uneducated  mai 
who    "had  some    faults,  with  many  foi] 
bles."     Of  his  grandfather,   Fulke   Gre 
ville,    he   says,    "  He   was    useless,   an( 
worse  than  useless,  as  a  parent,  and  hij 
mother  (a    woman    of   extraordinary  cz 
pacity  and  merit)  died    while   he   was 
young  man,  having  been   previously  sep<l 
arated  from    her    husband,  and    havinj 
retired  from  the  world."     This  lady  was 
the   Fanny  Macartney  (daughter  of  th( 
general)  of  whom  Walpole  speaks  as  one' 
of  the  beauties  of  her  and  his  time.     She 
was  the  author  of  the  very  clever  ode,  or 
prayer,  "  To  Indifference."     Walpole  said 
of  her,  in   1789,  "Mrs.  Greville  is  dead 
.  .  .  who,  I  believe,  had  little  to  leave  ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  even  any  poetry." 

The  literary  power  often  displayed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Greville  in  his  Journal  may 
have  come  to  him  from  his  accomplished 
grandmother.  The  first  date  in  this 
diary  is  of  the  year  1818.  The  last  is  of 
the  year  1837.  In  round  numbers,  the 
journal  of  twenty  years  — twice  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  Pepys's  diary.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's later  entries  are  properly  reserved 
for  another  generation.  We  are  not  sure 
that  some  of  the  present  generation  will 
not  wince  a  little  at  what  is  recorded  of  > 
themselves,  though  they  may  take  calmly 
what  is  said  of  their  relations.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville was  a  thorough  English  gentleman. 
He  moved,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  highest 
society,  but  he  loved  that  which  is  more 
suitably  called  the  best.  He  preferred' 
intellect  to  rank,  and  could  not  endure  a 
bore.  He  was  soinethingof  a  sportsman,! 
by  no  means  disliked  whist,  had  an  in- 
clination for  dainty  fare,  and  cursed' 
"The  Beef-Steak  Club  "  for  giving  him 
an  indigestible  dinner.  He"  was  refined 
by  nature  ;  he  had  a  well-stored  mind, 
could  fetch  from  that  mental  store  at  will 
whatever  the  occasion  required,  and  was: 
a  welcome  guest  under  every  roof.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  but  he  speaks  often  of 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  so- 
ciety of  woii^en.  He  was  by  his  office 
outside  and  apart  from  all  politics,  yet  his' 
remarks  on  political  events  show  that  he 
might  have  distinguished  himself  in  that 
disturbed  arena.  His  "portraits"  or 
"characters  "  of  some  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  are  admi- 
rable. Occasionally,  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen  presents  a  feature  ;  an  epigrammatic 
turn  is  often  a  revelation,  and  a  line  of 
reflection  at  the  end  of  a  story  is  fre- 
quently fuller  of  wisdom  and  more  strik- 
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ing  and  entertaining  than  the  finest  moral 
to  the  finest  fable. 

Mr.  Greville  made  Mr.  Reeve  his  liter- 
ary executor;  remarking  that  "memoirs 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  locked  up 
until  they  had  lost  their  principal  interest 
by  the  death  of  all  those  who  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  events  they  describe." 
Mr.  Reeve,  with  characteristic  caution, 
throws  all  responsibility  for  opinions  and 
chroniclings  made  by  Mr.  Greville  upon 
that  gentleman  ;  and  then  we  plunge  at 
once  into  the  Regency.  "The  Regent," 
says  the  clerk  of  the  council,  "drives  in 
the  Park  every  day  in  a  tilbury,  with  his 
groom  sitting  by  his  side  ;  grave  men  are 
shocked  at  this  undignified  practice." 
Old  Oueen  Charlotte  was  so  affected  by 
undignified  practices,  that  when  she  heard 
how  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  had  met 
and  kissed  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
in  Kew  Gardens,  —  the  latter  duchess 
being  coldly  looked  upon  by  the  queen 
—  her  Majesty  fell  into  a  rage,  "had  a 
spasm,"  and  soon  after  died  in  that  un- 
comfortab.e-looking  chair,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  that  undignified-looking 
house,  called  Kew  Palace.  When  the 
next  reigA  commences,  Queen  Caroline 
merely  crosses  the  stage,  as  it  were.  On 
her  entry  into  London,  every  one,  we  are 
told,  was  disgusted  with  the  vulgarity  of 
Alderman  Wood,  who  was  seated  at  her 
side,  while  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sister 
was  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  carriage, — 
and  also  with  his  standing  up  in  the  car- 
riage as  it  passed  Carlton  House,  and 
giving  three  cheers.  The  alderman  is, 
however,  afterwards  spoken  of  as  an 
honest,  well-meaning  man.  Among  the 
details  of  the  queen's  trial,  we  meet  with 
Lord  Lauderdale  expressing  his  disbelief 
in  the  respectability  of  an  Italian  count- 
ess, whom  the  queen  had  received  in 
Italy,  as  she  spoke  in  a  provincial  dialect. 
Lord  Lauderdale  expressed  this  in  a 
broad  Scotch  accent.  Upon  which,  an- 
other peer   asked    the    witness  "  if    the 

Countess    T spoke   Italian   with  as 

broad  an  accent  as  the  noble  earl  speaks 
with  in   his  native  tongue." 

The  king  is,  of  course,  the  prominent 
figure  in  the  chronicles  of  his  reign.  He 
fares  roughly  at  the  clerk's  hands.  Of 
George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Greville  cannot 
speak  in  too  contemptuous  terms.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  coarse,  blasphemous, 
faithless,  and  a  liar.  "  A  more  contempt- 
ible, cowardly,  selfish,  unfeeling  dog 
does  not  exist."  He  professed  to  have 
talked  with  Chesterfield,  and  to  have  led 
cavalry  charges  on  the  battle-field  !    This 


last  sort  of  profession,  however,  may 
have  been  of  that  slight  touch  of  insanity 
from  which  he  was  suspected  of  never 
being  quite  free.  His  swearing  and  riot- 
ing have  many  illustrations,  and  Mr. 
Greville  records  them  with  the  comment 
"Not  very  dignified  ;  "  but  Mr.  Greville 
got  many  of  these  stories  from  Bachelor, 
one  of  the  king's  valets,  with  whom  he 
was  sometimes  closeted  for  hours  ;  dur- 
ing which  the  clerk  of  the  king's  council 
pumped  the  valet,  who  was  nothing  loath 
to  exhibit  his  master's  deformity.  Our 
comment  on  this  process  is, —  "  Not  very 
dignified." 

Strange  ministers  were  about  the  mod- 
ern Sardanapalus,  as  George  the  Fourth 
was  absurdly  called.  Bloom  field  was  for 
a  time  his  shadow,  but  the  king  wearied 
of  him,  made  him  a  peer,  and  would  have 
bullied  him  ;  but  he  seemed  afraid  lest 
Bloomfield  was  possessed  of  some  secret, 
of  which  the  king  dreaded  the  betVayal. 
So  with  Knighton,  who  was  first  his  phy- 
sician, then  the  keeper  of  his  purse, 
finally,  his  master.  The  king  came  at 
last  to  both  hate  and  fear  him  — as  if  he 
too  had  in  his  keeping  some  mystery,  the 
clearing  up  of  which  might  seriously 
compromise  the  king.  "  I  wish  to  God," 
he  once  cried,  "  somebody  would  assassi- 
nate Knighton  !  "  Meanwhile,  his  Ma- 
jesty damned  everybody  when  he  was 
irritable,  and  really  stood  in  awe  of  noth- 
ing but  ridicule.  The  caricaturing  of  his 
wig  or  his  whiskers  gave  him  a  heart- 
ache ;  and  yet  there  were  moments  when 
he  seemed  to  be  what  he  was  sometimes 
called,  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 

The  king's  frivolity  was  not  controlled 
even  when  serious  business  was  before 
the  council.  He  who  ought  to  have  set 
a  good  example,  and  Mr.  Greville,  who 
ought  to  have  been  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, would  put  their  heads  down,  talk  of 
racing  favourites,  and  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  looked  grave,  his  Majesty 
whispered,  "  A  little  bit  of  Newmarket !  " 
In  1829  his  Majesty  breakfasted,  read, 
and  transacted  such  business  as  he  could 
be  brought  to  attend  to  —  in  bed.  He 
never  got  up  till  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
went  to  bed  again  about  eleven.  Sleep- 
less, he  would  ring  his  bell  forty  times  in 
the  night,  to  know  the  hour,  which  he 
might  have  known  by  turning  his  head; 
or  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  was  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  He  wore  out  his 
pages,  but  they  knew  how  to  compensate 
themselves.  The  king  occasionally  ex- 
erted himself  to  hold  a  levee.     At  the  one 
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at  which  O'Connell  was  present,  his  Ma- 
jesty took  no  notice  of  him  ;  but  as  the 
agitator  went  by,  the  king  said  to  some- 
body near  him,  —  "Damn  the  fellow! 
what  does  he  come  here  for  ?  "  George 
the  Fourth,  however,  was  not  without  his 
good  qualities.  He  who,  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtlessness,  wished  somebody  would 
murder  Knighton,  had  a  strong  reluctance 
to  sanctioning  the  execution  of  a  capital 
sentence. 

Of  the  king's  brothers  there  is  little 
recorded  that  is  to  their  credit.  "  York  " 
kept  up  a  little  state  mingled  with  simple 
style  at  Oatlands,  which  is  described  as 
the  worst-managed  establishment  in  Eng- 
land :  "  There  are  a  great  many  servants, 
and  nobody  waits  on  you  ;  a  vast  number  of 
horses,  and  none  to  ride  or  drive."  After 
dinner,  the  duke  sat  down  to  whist,  and 
would  never  move  as  long  as  a  "party" 
could  be  made.  He  preferred  five-pound 
points  and  twenty-five  pounds  on  the 
rubber.  The  duchess  was  a  gentle,  ec- 
centric, provoking  person.  She  "seldom 
goes  to  bed  ;  or,  if  she  does,  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  she  sleeps  dressed  upon  a 
couch,  sometimes  in  one  room,  some- 
times in  another  .  .  .  and  she  always 
sleeps  with  open  windows  ;  "  —  and  "she 
frequently  walks  out  very  late  at  night,  or 
rather  early  in  the  morning."  Refined 
in  her  own  language,  she  laughed  heartily 
at  coarse  jokes,  and  probably  loved  her 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  parrots  better  than 
human  beings.  By  the  last  the  poor  lady 
had  not  been  over-tenderly  treated,  least 
of  all  by  her  husband,  whom,  however, 
Mr.  Greville  describes  as  "the  only  one 
of  the  sons  of  George  the  Third  who 
had  the  feelings  of  an  English  gentle- 
man." The  truth  is,  he  was  an  easy- 
tempered  person,  who  denied  himself 
nothing,  and  never  paid  anybody,  not 
even  his  medical  men.  For  sixteen  years 
McGregor,  his  surgeon,  never  received  a 
farthing,  and  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
who  attended  the  duke  in  his  long  last 
illness  did  not  receive  the  smallest  re- 
muneration. The  duke  was  jealous  of 
the  Duke  of  Welington  !  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  hated  Wellington,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (whom  Mr.  Gre- 
ville sets  down  as  a  thorough  fool,  but  he 
was  an  honest  man)  turned  down  their 
glasses  when  the  king  and  his  guests 
stood  up  in  St.  George's  Hall,  to  drink 
the  hero's  health  !  Clarence,  Sussex, 
and  Cumberland  once  made  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bear-garden,  with  their  re- 
criminations. Cumberland  was  the  rud- 
est of  the  brothers  in  every  sense.     No 


lady  was  safe  from  the  expression  of  that 
rudeness  in  the  most  offensive  way  ;  and 
we  know  that  mothers  refused  invitations 
for  themselves  and  their  daughters  to 
meet  him,  because  he  delighted  in  ad- 
dressing remarks  to  them  that  were  par- 
ticularly offensive  ! 

After  the  king's  brothers,  the  most 
conspicuous  individuals  are  the  king's 
"ladies,"  who  figure  greatly  in  these 
pages.  It  is  most  amusing  to  read  of 
Lady  Hertford  replying  to  a  query,  re- 
ferring to  Lady  Conyngham,  that  "  the 
king  had  never  ventured  to  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  his  mistresses  !  "  Lady 
Conyngham  ruled  the  king  with  supreme 
haughtiness,  but  he  would  meet  it  by 
kissing  her  arm,  and  saying  "  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  my  dear;  you  always  do  what 
is  right.  You  cannot  please  me  so  much 
as  by  doing  everything  you  please,  every- 
thing to  show  that  you  are  mistress  here." 
How  completely  this  was  shown  may  be 
taken  from  a  remark  on  one  occasion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  that  his  wife 
was  ill,  so,  at  least,  he  understood,  "  talk- 
ing of  her  as  if  she  was  somebody  else's 
wife."  When  this  lady  dined  at  Devon- 
shire House  with  the  king,  at  whose  side 
she  sat,  she  wore  on  her  head  the  sap- 
phire which  had  belonged  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  which  the  Cardinal  of  York  had  given 
to  the  king  !  Knighton  opposed  every 
kind  of  expense,  except  what  was  lavished 
on  her.  Mr.  Greville  thinks  she  amassed 
enormous  wealth.  In  London,  "  the 
Conynghams,"  we  are  told,  "dine  every 
day  at  St.  James's  ;  and  when  they  give 
a  dinner  it  is  cooked  at  St,  James's,  and 
brought  up  to  Hamilton  Place  in  hack- 
ney coaches,  and  in  machines  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
merely  a  fire  lit  in  their  kitchen  for  such 
things  as  must  be  heated  on  the  spot." 
The  family  interest  was  closely  looked 
after.  At  the  royal  cottage,  at  Virginia 
Water,  "  there  is  always  a  parcel  of  eldest 
sons  and  lords  in  possession,  invited  for 
the  sake  of  Lady  Maria  Conyngham." 
For  her  mother  even  ambassadresses  and 
etiquette  were  neglected.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  state  dinner,  when  the  king 
ought  to  have  sat  between  two  wives  of 
foreign  envoys,  there  was  quite  a  farce  of 
intrigues  to  satisfy  him,  "  by  which  means 
the  lovely  Thais  sat  beside  him,  and  he 
was  happy."  Mr.  Greville's  editor  does 
not  omit  to  remind  us  in  what  small  mat- 
ters kings  could  find  happiness  in  asso- 
ciation with  their  ladies.  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth had  a  friend  in  Madame  du  Cayla, 
"  Esther  (she  said)  to  this  Ahasu;;rus." 
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The  old  king's  felicity  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  report,  "in  inhaling  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  her  shoulders,  which  were 
remarkably  broad  and  fair." 

But  other  personages   besides   "  royal- 
ties "  and    their    "  belongings  "  challenge 
our  notice  in  these  contemporary  memoirs. 
There  is  Canning,  prevented  from  writing 
by  gout  in  the  hand,  dictating,  at  the  same 
time,  a  despatch  on  Greek  affairs  to  Lord 
George    Bentinck,    and    one    on    South- 
American  politics  to  Howard  de  Walden. 
Each    wrote  as  fast   as  he  could,    while 
Canning  turned   from  one  to  the    other 
without     hesitation    or    embarrassment. 
We  meet  with  Tommy  Buncombe,  "that 
puppet,"  getting  by  rote  his  first  speech, 
which    was  written  for  and  beaten    into 
him    by  Harry  de    Ros.     Of    Lord   Win- 
chelsea,    the  graphic  clerk  of  the  council 
says:  —  "He    makes    an    ass    of     him- 
self .  .  .  but  nobody  will  mind  anything 
such  a  blockhead   says."     More    unman- 
ageable than  an   ass,   we    encounter  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  speaking  in  the  House, 
dirty  and  "  drunk,  they  say  ;  "  braceless, 
half  mad,  and  of   whom  the  speaker  said, 
"The  only  lucid  interval  he  had  was  that 
between  his  waistcoat  and  his  breeches." 
Quite    as    amusing    is    it    to    encounter 
Colonel  Sibthorpe,  and  to  hear  the  door- 
keeper tell  Sir  James  Mackintosh,   who 
could,  not  find  an  unappropriated   seat  in 
the  House  :  "  Oh,  Sir,  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  a    place.     Colonel    Sibthorpe 
sleeps  at  a  tavern  close   by,  and   comes 
here  every  morning  by  eight  o'clock,  and 
takes  places  for  all   the    Saints  !  "     We 
then  catch  a  glimpse  of    Lord    Blessing- 
ton,  whom  Mr.  Greville  writes  down  "  an 
ass  ;  "  —  which  we  cannot  gainsay,  for  at 
a  theatrical  fund  dinner,  after  the  Duke 
of   York's  death,  he  persisted  in  giving 
the    duke's    "health"    instead     of     his 
"  memory."     We    see    the    most    noble 
Hugh,  Duke  of    Northumberland,  go  to 
his    Irish  viceroyalty,  ticketted    by    Mr. 
Greville  as  "an  absolute  nullity,  a  bore 
beyond    all    bores."      This    melancholy 
bore  was  a  Croesus.     In   happy  contrast, 
there  was  to  be  seen  "old  Creevey,"  ex- 
M.P.,  possessing  nothing  but  his  clothes, 
yet    a    welcome    visitor  in    all    country 
houses,  because   of  his  social   qualities. 
"  He  is  the  only  man  I  know,  in    society, 
who    possesses    nothing."     The    people 
Mr.  Greville  hears  of  are  as  amusing  as 
those  he  meets.     Moore  tells    him  of   an 
Irish  gentleman  named  St.  George.    "  He 
was  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  a  great 
many  Catholics  were  to  be  present  .  .  . 
got  drunk,  and  lost  his  hat,  when  he  went 


into   the   room  where  they  were  assem- 
bled, and  said  :  '  Damnation  to    you   all  ! 
I    came    to  emancipate  you,  and    you've 
stole  my  hat.'  "     A  story  equally  good    is 
told  at  a  dinner-table  by  Lord    Holland, 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  whom  lie  used  to  mimic. 
When    Lord  Mansfield  died,  Chancellor 
Thurlow  hesitated  between  Kenyon   and 
Buller.     "  Kenyon  was  very  intemperate, 
but   Buller  was  so   damned    corrupt,  and 
I  thought  upon  the  whole,  that  intemper- 
ance was  a  less  fault  in  a  judge  than  cor- 
ruption.     Not     but    that    there    w'as    a 
damned  deal  of   corruption  in    Kenyon's 
intemperance."     One  of  the  great  men  of 
the  fourth    George's   time,   Mr.   Greville 
saw  in  his   exile  and  distress  at  Calais  — 
Brummel.     "  I  found  him  in  his  old  lodg- 
ing, dressing  ;  some  pretty  pieces  of  old 
furniture  in  the  room  ;  an  entire  toilet  of 
silver,  and  a  large  green  macaw  perched 
on  the  back  of  a  tattered  silk   chair  with 
faded  gilding  ;  full  of  gaiety,  impudence, 
and  misery."     The  summer  of    1830  was 
spent   in  travel,    chiefly    in    Italy.     Mr. 
Greville  paid  his  court  to  the  pope,  Pius 
the  Eighth,  whom  he    rather    flippantly 
describes  as  "a  very  nice    squinting   old 
twaddle,  and  we  liked  him."     Before  Gre- 
ville reached  England,  George  the  Fourth 
was    dead,  and  a  new  world  was  begin- 
niu'X  in  England,  as    well  as   elsewhere. 
We  take  leave  of  the  reign    with  the  fol- 
lowing record  :  — 

When  he  died  they  found  10,000/.  in  his 
boxes  and  money  scattered  about  everywhere, 
a  great  deal  of  gold.  There  were  above  500 
pocket-books,  of  different  dates,  and  in  every 
one  money  —  guineas,  one  pound  notes,  one, 
two,  or  three  in  each.  There  never  was  any- 
thing like  the  quantity  of  trinkets  and  trash 
that  they  found.  He  had  never  given  away 
or  parted  with  anything.  There  was  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  hair  —  women's  hair  —  of 
all  colours  and  lengths,  some  locks  with  the 
powder  and  pomatum  still  sticking  to  them, 
heaps  of  women's  gloves,  gages  d'amour  which 
he  had  got  at  balls,  and  with  the  perspiration 
still  marked  on  the  fingers,  notes  and  letters 
in  abundance,  but  not  much  that  was  of  any 
political  consequence,  and  the  whole  was 
destroyed. 

Autres  temps  aittres  7i2oetirs.  William 
the  Fourth  behaved  almost  like  a  king  in 
an  extravaganza.  He  did  all  sorts  of 
absurd  and  unkingly  things,  and  his 
character  is  not  ill  summed  up  in  the 
remark,  "Altogether  he  seems  a  kind- 
hearted,  well-meaning,  not  stupid,  bur- 
lesque, bustling  old  fellow,  and  if  he 
doesn't  go  mad  may  make  a  very  decent- 
king,  but  he  exhibits   oddities."     Along: 
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with  illustrations  of  social  life  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  gives  much  information  about  the 
national  historv  of  the  period,  which  in- 
cludes that  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  had  his  "  humours,"  like  the  king. 
Speaking  of  the  lord-lieutenants,  who 
were  kept  waiting  with  their  address 
while  the  king  was  at  a  review,  he  says, 
*■  The  great,  selfish,  pampered  aristocrats 
were  furious  at  being  kept  waiting,  par- 
ticularly Lord  Grosvenor  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  former  very  peevish, 
the  latter  bitter-humoured.  I  was  glad 
to  see  them  put  to  inconvenience."  It  is 
curious  to  hear  a  sprig  of  this  aristocracy, 
who  would  never  have  been  clerk  of  the 
council  but  for  that  fact,  and  who  owed 
his  place  to  "pampered  "'  influence,  thus 
speaking  of  the  "  nobility."  Certainly, 
the  king  adopted  citizen  practices.  He 
walked  alone  in  the  streets  ;  once  got 
kissed  by  a  citizeness,  and  was  immensely 
popular,  for  no  apparent  reason  but  his 
undignified  eccentricity.  He  broke  up 
one  of  his  palace  parties  w^ith  the  remark, 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
a  good  night.  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer  from  your  amusements,  and  shall 
go  to  my  own,  which  is,  to  go  to  bed  ;  so 
come  along,  my  queen!"  This  amiable 
lady  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
spotted  queen,"  and  the  Fitzclarences 
as  "  the  bastards."  We  must  say  that 
in  passages  like  these  there  is  an  entire 
lack  of  judicious  editing,  as  there  is 
much  indelicacy  and  impropriety  in  some 
of  the  entries.  Sovereigns  may  be  ex- 
cused for  being  reserved  when  they  find 
that  their  own  officials  are  taking  notes, 
and  mean  to  print  them  ;  that  scenes  at 
council  are  ridiculed  ;  and  that  their  of- 
ficers, who  would  bow  to  the  ground  be- 
fore them,  are  cutting  jokes  against  them 
behind  their  backs.  "  He  is  only  a 
mountebank,"  writes  the  clerk  of  the 
king,  "but  bids  fair  to  become  a  ma- 
niac." Mr.  Greville  thought  a  good  many 
people  mad.  Brougham  among  the  rest, 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  overrated,  un- 
scrupulous, without  principle,  "rather 
mad,  without  a  doubt,"  and  who  is  not 
incorrectly  described  as  "dropping  on 
the  woolsack  as  on  his  political  death- 
bed." Of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Greville 
says,  "  In  conversation,  he  has  not  the 
art  of  managing  his  ideas,  .  .  .  and  has 
the  appearance  of  being  always  working 
in  his  mind  propositions  or  a  syllogism." 
It  is  curious  that  at  a  dinner  at  Holland 
House,  Mr.  Greville  did  not  think  a  cer- 
tain guest  there  clever,  till  he  heard  that 
the  gentleman's  name  was  Macaulay.    He 


I  is  often  inconsistent,  though  always  sin- 
{  cere.  He  loved  inlelleciual  society  and 
hated  fools,  even  those  who  rendered 
him  friendly  offices.  Yet  he  records  ot  a 
dinner  with  men  of  mind,  "  I  am  very 
sure  that  dinners  of  all  fools  have  as  go  >d 
a  chance  of  being  agreeable  as  dinn.^rs 
of  all  clever  people."  But  he  never  re- 
cords the  doings  and  sayings  at  a  dinner 
with  clever  people  without  chronicling  a 
good  story.  One  out  of  many  is,  sliorily, 
to  this  effect.  Lord  Wellesley's  aide-de- 
camp, Keppel,  published  his  travels  as  a 
"personal  narrative."  Lord  Wellesley 
quizzingly  asked  Plunket  what  a  personal 
narrative  meant.  "We  lawyers,"  siii 
Plunket,  "always  understand  persona' 
as  contradistinguished  from  realT  And 
at  another  b  inquet,  a  guest  remarked  to 
Talleyrand  (French  am.bassador),  "y?/.  ds 
Marbaeuf  etait  itn  peu  Vainant  de  Ma- 
dame Pernon;  iiest-ce  pasf''  Talley- 
rand answered,  "  Oui,  inais  je  ne  sais  pas 
dans  quelles  proportions.''''  We  suppose 
that  all  the  stories  are  properly  "god- 
fathered." The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  quotations.  Mr.  Greville  remarks, 
"  '  Party  is  indeed,'  as  Swift  says,  '  the 
madness  of  many  when  carried  to  its 
present  pitch.'"  The  editor  should  have 
observed  in  a  note,  that  it  was  Pope  who 
said  so.  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blount, 
August  27th,  1714. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume,  which 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  1833,  spar- 
kles with  stories,  an:l  is  brilliant  with  de- 
scriptions of  great  political  personages, 
and  dissections  of  their  character.  The 
scene  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1831,  when  the  Lords  were  in  noisy  de- 
bate which  almost  threatened  to  come  to 
personal  collision,  is  thus  described  :  — 

While  he  was  still  speaking,  the  king  ar- 
rived, but  he  did  not  desist  even  while  his 
Majesty  was  entering  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 
till  he  approached  the  throne ;  and  while 
the  king  was  ascending  the  steps  the  hoarse 
voice  of  Lord  Londonderry  was  heard  crying 
"  Hear,  hear,  hear  !  "  The  king  from  the 
robing-room  heard  th2  noise,  and  asked  what 
it  all  meant.  The  conduct  of  the  chancellor 
was  most  extraordinary,  skipping  in  and  out 
of  the  House,  and  making  most  extraordirary 
speeches.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  he  v  ent 
out  of  the  House,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
moved  into  the  chair.  In  the  middle  of  the 
debate  Brougham  again  came  in  and  said  "  it 
was  most  extraordinary  that  the  king's  un- 
doubted right  to  dissolve  Parliament  should 
be  questioned  at  a  moment  when  the  House 
of  Commons  had  taken  the  unprecedented 
course  of  stopping  the  supplies,"  and  having 
so  said  (which  was  a  lie)  he  flounced  out  of 
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the  House  to  receive  the  king  on  his  arrival. 
'I'hc  king  ouglit  not  properly  to  have  vi'ern  the 
crown,  never  having  been  crowned  ;  but  when 
he  was  in  the  robing-room  he  said  to  Lord 
Hastings,  "Lord  Hastings,  I  wear  the  crown  ;  I 
where  is  it?"  It  was  brought  to  h'm,  and  i 
when  Lord  Hastings  was  going  to  put  it  on 
his  head  he  said,  "  Nobody  shall  put  the 
crown  on  my  head  but  myself."  He  put  it  on, 
and  then  turned  to  Lord  Grey  and  said, 
*'  Now,  my  lord,  the  coronation  is  over." 
George  Villiers  said  that  in  his  life  he  never 
saw  such  a  scene,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
king  upon  the  throne  with  the  crown  loose 
upon  his  head,  and  the  tall,  grim  figure  of 
Lord  Grey  close  beside  him  with  the  sw'ord  of 
state  in  his  hand,  it  was  as  if  the  king  had  got 
his  executioner  by  his  side,  and  the  whole 
picture  looked  strikingly  typical  of  his  own 
and  our  future  destinies.  —  Lord  Lyndhurst 
told  me  that  Lord  Mansfield  stopped  speaking 
as  soon  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  king. 
He  said  he  never  saw  him  so  excited  before, 
and  in  his  robes  he  looked  very  grand.  He 
also  told  me  that  he  was  at  Lady  Holland's, 
giving  an  account  of  the  scene,  when  Brougham 
camein.  He  said,  "  I  was  telling  them  what 
passed  the  other  day  in  our  House,"  when 
Brougham  explained  his  part  by  saying  that 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  (Tyrwhit)  was  at 
his  elbow  saying,  "  My  lord  chancellor,  you 
must  come ; "  the  king  is  waiting  for  you  : 
come  along  ;  you  must  come  ;  "  and  that  he 
was  thus  dragged  out  of  the  House  in  this 
hurry,  and  without  having  time  to  sit  down  or 
say  any  more. 

The  third  volume,  if  it  be  not  the  best 
political  history  of  the  last  years  of  King 
William's  reign,  contains  some  of  the 
best  material  for  such  history.  The  lead- 
ing men  are  lowered  in  our  estimation. 
Party,  and  not  country,  was  the  watch- 
word ;  and  self,  not  party,  was  the  object 
of  chief  interest  to  individuals.  Half  the 
men  seem  to  have  been  more  than  half 
mad,  and  the  maddest  of  them  were  the 
king  himself  and  Lord  Brougham.  Ifj 
there  be  an  exception  to  the  universal 
selfishness,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Melbourne.  When  the  king  sent  for  | 
him,  in  1834,  to  form  an  administration, 
he  told  his  secretary.  Young  ("  a  vulgar, 
familiar,  impudent  fellow,  but  of  indefat- 
igable industry  "),  that  he  thought  it  "a 
damned  bore,  and  that  he  was  in  many 
minds  what  he  should  do  —  be  a  min- 
ister or  no."  Young  replied  :  "  Why, 
damn  it,  such  a  position  was  never  occu- 
pied by  any  Greek  or  Roman,  and,  if  it 
only  lasts  two  months,  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land."—"By  God,  that's  true!"  said 
Melbourne,  "I'll  go,"  —  and  in  such 
light  way  were  the  national  interests  im- 
perilled. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  able  way  in 
which  Mr.  Greville  hits  off  a  "  character.'' 
The  following  is  an  e.xample,  selected, 
however,  because  it  is  the  briefest.  It 
was  written  on  the  death  of  Lord  Dover 
(George  Agar  Ellis) :  — 

He  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  society  as 
his  talents  (which  were  by  no  means  first-rate) 
permitted  ;  but  he  was  clever,  lively,  agreea- 
ble, good-tempered,  good-natured,  hospitable, 
liberal,  and  rich,  a  zealous  friend,  an  eager 
political  partisan,  full  of  activity  and  vivacity, 
enjoying  life,  and  anxious  that  the  circle  of 
his  enjoyment  should  be  widely  extended. 
George  Agar  Ellis  was  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Clifden,  and  obtained  early  the  reputation  of 
being  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent  and  infor- 
mation. He  was  quick,  lively,  and  had  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  having  entered  the 
world  with  this  reputation,  and  his  great  ex- 
pectations besides,  he  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  youths  of  the  day. 
Having  imbibed  a  great  admiration  for  Lord 
Orford  (Horace  Walpole),  he  evinced  a  dis-- 
position  to  make  him  his  model,  and  took 
pains  to  store  his  mind  with  that  sort  of  light 
miscellaneous  literature  in  which  Lord  Or- 
ford delighted.  He  got  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  never  was  able  to  speak,  never 
attempted  to  say  more  than  a  few  words,  and 
from  the  beginning  gave  up  all  idea  of  oratori- 
cal distinction.  After  running  about  the 
world  for  a  few  years  he  resolved  to  marry, 
and  as  his  heart  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
determination,  he  pitched  upon  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  who  he  thought  would 
suit  his  purpose,  and  confer  upon  him  a  very 
agreeable  family  connection.  Being  on  a  tour 
in  the  north,  he  intended  to  finish  it  at  Bad- 
minton, and  there  to  propose  to  Lady  Gcor- 
giana  Somerset,  with  full  assurance  that  he 
should  not  be  rejected ;  but  having  stopped 
for  a  few  days  at  Lord  Carlisle's  at  Castle 
Howard,  he  there  found  a  girl  who  spared 
him  the  trouble  of  going  any  further,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days  he  pro- 
posed in  form  to  Lord  Morpeth's  second 
daughter,  Georgiana  Howard,  who,  not  less 
surprised  than  pleased  and  proud  at  the  con- 
quest she  found  she  had  so  unconsciously 
made,  immediately  accepted  him.  There  never 
was  a  less  romantic  attachment  or  more  busi- 
ness-like engagement,  nor  was  there  ever  a 
more  fortunate  choice  or  a  happier  union. 
Mild,  gentle,  and  amiable,  full  of  devotion  to, 
and  admiration  of  her  husl^and,  her  soft  and 
feminine  qualities  were  harmoniously  blended 
with  his  vivacity  and  animal  spirits,  and  pro- 
duced together  results  not  more  felicitous  for 
themselves  than  agreeable  to  all  who  belonged 
to  their  society.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
Ellis,  who  had  never  been  vicious  or  profligate, 
but  who  was  free  from  anything  like  severity 
or  austerity,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a 
devout  propensity,  and  not  contented  with  an 
ordinary  discharge  of  religious  datic-^,  he  read 
tracts  and  sermons,  frequented  churches  and 
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preachings,  gave  up  driving  on  Sundays,  and 
appeared  in  considerable  danger  of  falling 
into  the  gulf  of  Methodism  ;  but  this  turn  did 
not  last  long,  and  whatever  induced  him  to 
take  it  up,  he  apparently  became  bored  vsrith 
his  self-imposed  restrictions,  and  after  a  little 
while  he  threw  off  his  short-lived  sanctity, 
and  resumed  his  worldly  habits  and  irreverent 
language,  for  he  was  always  a  loose  talker. 

The  editor,  in  a  note,  speaks  of  Lord 
Dover's  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  "  as  a 
work  that  deserves  not  to  be  altogether 
forgotten  ;  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  recasting  of  Delort's 
work  on  the  same  subject.  And  a propos 
to  books,  Mr.  Greville  notes  a  curious 
family  criticism  on  Fanny  Kemble's 
"  Journal  "  (1835).  He  was  at  an  evening 
party  at  Charles  Kemble's.  "  Father  and 
mother,"  he  says,  "both  occupied  with 
their  daughter's  book,  which  Kemble 
told  me,  he  had  *  never  read  till  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  was  full  of  sublime 
things  and  vulgarities  ; '  and  the  mother 
'  was  divided  between  admiration  and 
disgust,  threw  it  down  six  times,  and  as 
often  picked  it  up.'  " 

Mr.  Greville  had  some  dramatic  tastes  ; 
but  his  criticisms  are  rather  on  the  play- 
ers than  the  plays.  In  1829,  he  thought 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  gave  great  promise, 
but  he  describes  her  as  having  the 
"Kemble  drawl,"  and  as  being  "short, 
ill-made,  with  large  hands  and  feet." 
"  She  doesn't  touch  me,"  he  says  of  her 
Mrs.  Beverley.  When  he  first  saw  Ellen 
Tree  he  thought  her  beautiful  and  clever, 
but  he  subsequently  speaks  of  her  as 
having  lost  her  good  looks,  and  become  a 
second-rate  actress.  Such  judgments 
are  not  uncommon  ;  but  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  wherever  unpleasant  opinions  of 
living  persons  are  recorded  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  editor  to  put  his  pen  through  them. 
Living  lords  may  bear  to  hear  that  their 
fathers  were  asses,  but  it  is  an  outrage 
on  living  ladies  to  let  them  know  that 
they  ever  were  "ill-made,"  or  had  be- 
come positively  "ugly."  We  may  add 
here,  that  Lord  Glengall's  comedy  was 
not  called,  as  the  editor  thinks,  "The 
Fools  (but  the  Follies)  of  Fashion." 

We  confess  we  leave  this  work  with 
regret.  It  is  not  only  that  it  is  brimfull 
of  amusement  and  of  valuable  historic 
instruction,  but  that  the  personal  story 
has  a  great  interest  and  a  great  moral. 
Mr.  Greville's  life  was  a  spoilt  life.  He 
was  fitted  for  better  things  than  sine- 
cures, or  an  office  with  few  duties.  The 
former  left  him  in  early  manhood  to  much 
dissipation  and  idleness,  facts,  with  their 
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results,  which  he  never  ceases  to  deplore 
when  he  leaves  the  society  of  highly  in- 
tellectual men,  men  of  wide  reading  and 
retentive  memories,  and  thinks,  not  al- 
ways correctly,  how  much  he  is  their 
inferior,  and  how,  but  for  time  wasted, 
he  might  have  been  more  on  an  equality 
with  the  better-trained  men  whom  he 
admired  and  envied.  We  do  him  the 
justice  of  saying  that  he  has  made  some 
amends  by  contributing  these  charming 
Memoirs,  as  excellent  material  to  the 
social  and  political  history  of  his  time. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
Mr.  Greville's  Journal  is,  that  he  must, 
after  all,  have  spent  a  happy  life.  Yet 
there  was,  as  the  Turks  say,  some  "gar- 
lic among  the  flowers."  After  recording 
that  he  had  attained  the  three  things 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  all  his 
desires  without  any  sensible  increase  of 
happiness,  he  adds,  "Perhaps,  if  it  were 
not  for  one  cause  it  might  be,  but  until 
that  ceases  to  exist  "  (the  date  is  1821) 
"it  is  in  vain  that  I  acquire  every  other 
advantage  or  possess  the  means  of  amuse- 
ment." He  found  some  consolation, 
however,  for  this  mysterious  "cause," 
and  remarks  with  a  sententious  philoso- 
phy which  finds  repeated  illustration, 
"  The  more  one  reads  and  hears  of  great 
men  the  more  reconciled  one  becomes  to 
one's  own  mediocrity."  Throughout  his 
book,  his  homage  is  for  the  men  of  wit 
and  culture.  He  saw  too  much  of  the 
"great  men  "  in  political  intrigue  to  feel 
for  them  either  respect  or  envy.  Mr. 
Greville  died  in  January,  1865. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
AGATHE    MARRON:     THE    STORY    OF     A 
NEW-CALEDONIAN  DEPORTEE. 

IV. 

We  have  said  that  two  days  had 
sufficed  to  work  a  great  change  in  Agathe 
Marron  ;  they  were  also  enough  to  trans- 
form Victor  Fielot.  He  had  entered  the 
ex-clerk's  house  without  having  elabo- 
rated any  definite  plans  as  to  the  time 
when  he  should  throw  away  his  sword 
and  make  off  with  his  money  ;  he  left  it 
pining  to  be  quit  at  once  of  the  lurid 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
settle  into  peaceful  domestic  life.  The 
truth  is  he  was  in  love  with  Agathe  Mar- 
ron. Her  innocence  and  beauty  had 
charmed  him.  Since  first  seeing  her  he 
had  reflected  very  yearningly  how  sweet 
his  life  might  become  with  such  a   com- 
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panion  ;  and  the  tranquil  existence  which 
he  had  led  for  two  days  in  her  society 
had  aroused  all  the  better  instincts  o£  his 
nature,  and  thrilled  those  fibres  which 
tie  every  man's  inmost  heart  to  thoughts 
of  home. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked  that  Victor 
Fielot  was  not  innately  bad  —  not  cruel 
or  vicious  for  the  love  of  the  thing.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  whom  society 
should  exterminate  without  quarter,  for 
they  are  ten  times  more  dangerous  than 
ordinary  malefactors  ;  but  once  in  pos- 
session of  money,  he  might  have  been 
trusted  to  use  it  well,  and  to  develop  into 
an  honest  man  in  the  current  sense  of 
that  term.  Furthermore,  Fielot  recon- 
ciled his  ill-gotten  gains  very  easily  with 
his  conscience.  Like  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  he  had  no  religious  scruples  ; 
and  being  cognizant  of  so  many  men  in 
high  station  who  had  made  money  by 
illicit  means,  and  enjoyed  universal  con- 
sideration, he  thought  —  and  too  shrewd- 
ly,—  that  all  morality  consists  in  not 
being  found  out.  He  even  flattered  him- 
self that  his  money  had  been  much  more 
honestly  amassed  than  that  of  many 
financiers  and  politicians  who  had  grown 
rich  by  joint-stock  swindles  or  by  rigging 
the  stock-market,  and  here,  again,  he 
was  not  wholly  wrong.  His  150,000 
francs,  as  he  argued,  had  belonged  to 
somebody  who  was  in  all  probability  now 
dead,  and  his  daily  embezzlements  of  pay 
had  been  freely  surrendered  him  for  ser- 
vices rendered.  If  he  could  instal  him- 
self in  some  snug  country-house  in 
Switzerland  or  Belgium  with  Agathe,  he 
would  never  more  care  to  defraud  a  soul, 
and  by  the  honest  use  he  made  of  his  for- 
tune he  would  speedily  atone,  in  his  own 
eyes,  for  the  irregular  way  in  which  he 
had  acquired  it.  But  first  he  must  marry 
Agathe,  and  how  could  he  do  that  after 
the  scandal  which  Ldontine  Fovard's 
presence  and  behaviour  must  have 
caused  ? 

This  was  the  question  he  asked  of 
himself,  and  he  racked  his  head  over  it 
as  he  drove  away  from  the  Rue  de  Fleu- 
rus  with  his  mistress,  Leontine  divining 
with  all  the  jealous  intuition  of  women 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  She,  too, 
had  not  a  few  good  qualities  underlying 
her  profligacy,  for  certain  forms  of  vice 
which  seem  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
self-respect  in  English  women  do  not 
operate  in  the  same  way  among  the 
French.  Leontine  was  very  deeply  at- 
tached to  Victor  Fielot,  who  was  her  only 
lover.     She  would   have   stooped  to  any 
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species  of  crime  for  his  sake,  but  she  did 
not  like  crime  ;  and  she  cherished  a 
secret  hope  —  which  was  the  dream  and 
the  anxiety  of  all  her  hours  —  that  when 
the  war  was  over  they  might  both  fly  to- 
gether, and  that  a  marriage  might  con- 
secrate their  union.  Therefore  her  dis- 
covery that  Victor  was  in  love  with 
Agathe  filled  her  with  a  sudden  despair 
and  a  fury  far  greater  than  she  dared 
outwardly  reveal.  She  sat  beside  her 
companion,  and  watched  his  knitted 
brow,  with  a  sinking  at  the  heart  that 
almost  robbed  her  of  strength  ;  and  when 
abruptly  Victor  turned  round  and  up- 
braided her  with  passionate  wrath  for 
having  soiled  an  honest  house  with  her 
presence,  she  quailed.  But  she  was  not 
a  woman  to  quail  long,  nor  let  her 
chances  of  happiness  be  torn  from  her 
without  making  a  desperate  struggle  to 
save  them.  Victor  refused  to  go  at  once 
to  the  breakfast  at  tlie  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice ;  he  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Quay  d'Orsay,  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  palace  he  mounted  straight 
to  his  own  room  and  locked  himself  in. 
Ldontine,  with  fevered  brow,  repaired  to 
another  chamber  that  opened  on  the 
staircase,  and  whence  she  could  follow 
all  Victor's  movements  if  he  came  out. 
There  she  watched. 

She  had  not  to  watch  long,  for  Victor 
had  taken  his  resolution.  He  was  no 
sooner  alone  than  he  sat  down  to  write 
to  Agathe  one  of  those  burning  letters  in 
which  a  lover  who  has  sinned  pours  out 
his  whole  soul  in  protestations  of  tender- 
ness and  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  He 
did  not  pause  to  read  what  he  wrote. 
His  pen  flew  straight  over  the  paper ; 
he  filled  sheet  after  sheet  with  assuran- 
ces of  the  devotion  he  would  bestow  on 
Agathe  if  she  would  link  her  fate  to 
his,  and  in  so  doing  he  sketched  out  a 
full  plan  for  his  escape  from  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  he  finished  his  letter  ; 
sealed  it,  then  unlocked  the  door,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  his  servant. 

Leontine  saw  this  red-nosed  man  go 
in  and  come  out,  and  when  he  was  pass- 
ing the  door  behind  which  she  lurked 
she  beckoned  to  him  to  come  in.  The 
red-nosed  man  had  no  particular  reason 
to  feel  devoted  to  his  mushroom  colonel. 
Apiece  of  gold  was  more  than  enough 
to  make  him  surrender  the  letter;  only 
he  asked  for  something  else  which  he 
might  carry  to  the  Rue  de  Fleurus,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
plies if  Fielot  should  question  him  as  to 
who  had  received  ^he  missive.,    ^(^ontine 
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nodded,  and  appeared  struck  by  an  idea. 
A  vindictive  flash  shot  through  her  eyes, 
and  she  at  once  sat  down,  dashing  off  a 
note,  which  she  enclosed  in  the  envelope 
that  Victor  had  used.  Before  sealing 
the  letter,  however,  she  felt  in  her  purse 
for  a  bank-note  and  inserted  it  in  the 
envelope.  The  man  then  walked  off  un- 
concernedly with  his  new  parcel. 

There  was  always  wine  in  the  cup- 
boards of  these  Communist  folk.  So  after 
throwing  open  the  window,  to  see  that 
the  messenger  was  safe  on  his  way  down 
the  street,  Leontine  took  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne off  a  shelf,  struck  off  the  neck 
with  a  knife,  and  poured  half  the  con- 
tents into  a  large  tumbler.  She  drank 
the  draught  as  if  it  had  been  so  much 
water,  and  with  her  nerves  so  steadied 
crouched  down  rather  than  sat  to 
read  her  Victor's  love-letter.  She  thus 
crouched  half  an  hour,  poring  over  the 
lines  with  eyeballs  aglare  and  limbs  shiv- 
ering as  in  an  ague.  Twice  she  re-read 
the  letter  ;  then  with  cheeks  flushed  and 
eyes  wild,  but  demeanour  apparently 
calmed,  she  ascended  to  Victor's  room 
and  knocked.  It  was  a  noble  room, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  study  of  the 
'"hancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  — 
^ce  where   many  a    Frenchman  had 

ne  in  Imperial  days  to  beg  for  the 
.lagic  red  ribbon.  The  colonel  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  mantel- 
shelf and  smoking.  He  had  spent  so 
much  excitement  in  writing  his  vows 
and  prayers  to  Agathe,  that  now  a  reac- 
tion had  set  in,  and  he  was  moody.  The 
sight  of  Ldontine,  however,  aroused  his 
smouldering  anger,  and  he  said  curtly, 
"  I  shall  not  go  to  that  breakfast  at 
Protot's  —  and  to-night  I  shall  change 
my  lodging.  I  find  arrears  of  work  here, 
and  a  man  cannot  think  or  write  with 
soldiers  rioting  in  that  courtyard."  Say- 
ing which  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
window,  whence  one  could  descry  a  mob 
of  sh^ibby  soldiers  playing  pitch  and  toss, 
and  chaffing  one  another. 

"  Very  well  !  "  answered  Ldontine, 
calmly.  "  I  will  pack  up  our  things  and 
be  ready." 

"  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trou- 
ble -^  Jean  will  see  to  my  traps,  and  there 
iis  no  reason  why  you  should  move." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  I  am  not  to  go 
with  you  ?  "  she  said,  making  an  effort  to 
^contain  herself. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  replied,  impatiently. 
"  After  what  occurred  this  morning  the 
.sooner  we  part  the  better." 

Leontine    rapidly    ajdvanced    towards 
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him  and  brought  her  face  close  to  his. 
It  was  a  handsome  face,  but  its  expression 
was  so  menacing  that  the  cigar  which 
was  on  its  way  to  the  colonel's  lips 
stopped  short,  and  Fielot  felt  a  sensation 
of  passing  cold  in  the  limbs. 

"  Look  here,  Victor,"  muttered  Leon- 
tine, dwelling  on  each  of  her  words  with 
trembling  force  ;  "you  and  I  never  part 
so  long  as  we  both  are  alive.  Crime  has 
united  us.  I  have  given  up  my  life  to 
you  —  I  love  you.  Ask  me  to  grovel  in 
the  mud  that  you  may  have  a  meal,  or  to 
fling  myself  on  a  bayonet  that  you  may 
escape  a  scratch,  and  I  will  obey  you. 
But  I  would  sooner  kill  you  with  my  own 
hands,  aye,  or  have  you  killed  by  others, 
than  see  you  the  husband  of  another  wo- 
man." 

"  Queer  love  !  "  said  Victor,  with  a 
stinging  laugh, 

"  It's  love  according  to  my  own  no- 
tions," she  answered,  with  a  reckless 
gesture.     "  I  can't  give  you  any  other." 

"You're  intoxicated  !  "  retorted  Victor, 
brutally  pushing  her  back  as  she  tried 
to  clutch  at  him,  half  for  support,  half  in 
supplication. 

"  I'm  more  than  that  —  I  feel  mad," 
sobbed  she,  seizing  his  arms,  and  this 
time  with  such  strength  that  he  could 
not  cast  her  off.  "  Don't  defy  me,  Vic- 
tor ;  it  would  be  the  worse  for  both  of 
us.  You  can  only  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  harm  I  should  do  you  by  the  depth 
of  my  love  and  devotion  if  you  let  me  re- 
main with  you  as  before.  You  will,  won't 
you,  Victor  ?  You  know  how  meek  and 
good  I  have  always  been  with  you.  You 
won't  drive  me  away  ?  " 

She  had  sunk  to  her  knees,  and  seeing 
her  so  wild  and  despairing,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  appease  her,  for  he  knew  of 
what  acts  of  vengeance  women  are  capa- 
ble if  pushed  to  lengths.  Accordingly, 
after  a  moment's  inward  combat,  during 
which  she  twined  herself  round  him  as 
if  she  feared  to  be  torn  from  him  by 
bodily  strength,  he  said,  with  a  hollow 
laugh,  "  Why,  all  this  is  nonsense, 
Titine  ;  who  ever  meant  you  to  take  my 
words  so  seriously?  That  little  girl  in^ 
the  Rue  de  Fleurus  had  money,  which  IV 
wanted  to  get  from  her,  and  I  was  angry 
with  vou  for  spoiling  my  game  —  that's 
all."   '  HI 

Base  as  he  was,  he  loathed  himself  ^orH 
this  falsehood,  which  cast  a  slime  of  un-™ 
worthy  motives  on  his  love  for  Agathe  ; 
but  he  would  have  loathed  himself  stiil 
more  could  he  have  guessed  that  his 
letter    to     Agathe    was     in     L^ontine's 
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pocket,  and  that  she  knew  his  words 
were  untruths,  only  intended  to  quiet  her 
resentment  until  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  deserting  her. 

V. 

The  letter  which  the  Communist  sol- 
dier took  to  the  Rue  de  Fleurus  in  Col- 
onel Fielot's  name  was  addressed  to 
Agathe  herself,  and  ran  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  Mademoiselle,  —  My  husband  finds 
himself  a  little  unwell  on  reaching  home, 
but  he  begs  me  to  write  and  renew  his 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  you  so  amiably 
afforded  him  during  three  days.  As  that 
hospitality  probably  put  you  to  some  ex- 
pense, he  directs  me  to  enclose  you  a 
bank-note  for  a  hundred  francs. 

"  Receive  the  assurances  of  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  and  esteem. 

"  Leontine  Fielot." 

To  say  that  this  infamous  letter  crushed 
all  that  had  remained  of  illusion  in 
Agathe's  heart  after  Victor's  departure  is 
to  say  too  little.  In  one  day  the  poor 
child,  who  had  never  endured  or  sus- 
pected evil  at  the  hands  of  any  living 
soul,  was  made  to  fathom  the  whole 
abyss  of  human  baseness.  She  felt  so 
stunned  that  she  returned  the  bank-note 
in  an  envelope  without  a  word  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  she  refrained  from  telling  her 
father  that  she  had  received  the  letter. 
This  reticence  she  could  not  have  ex- 
plained if  any  one  had  asked  her  the 
reason.  But  doubtless  the  cause  could 
have  been  detected  in  one  of  those  inex- 
plicable weaknesses  of  love  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  an  innocent  woman  to 
despise  wholly  a  man  in  whom  she  has 
reposed  her  trustful  affection  even  for  a 
day,  and  which  makes  it  unspeakably 
bitter  to  her  to  see  that  man  debased  in 
other  eyes.  Agathe  did  not  see  or  hear 
of  Victor  for  four  weeks  ;  and  during 
that  time  the  clouds  gathered  thick  and 
fast  over  the  insurgents  of  the  Commune. 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  here  the 
defeats  and  panics,  the  false  alarms,  the 
sanguinary  predictions,  the  terror  and 
general  disorganization  of  that  final 
month  of  the  rebellion  ;  for  all  these 
things  did  not  mix  with  the  emotions  of 
Agathe's  life.  She  did  not  read  the 
newspapers,  and  her  father  did  not  read 
them  to  her  either,  for  he  noticed  —  with- 
out being  able  entirely  to  unravel  the 
mvsterv — that  from  the  dav  of  Colonel 
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slow,  her  voice  plaintively  soft,  and  she 
only  spoke  when  addressed.  The  old 
servant,  Aglae,  more  perspicuous  than 
M.  Marron,  probably  saw  through  the 
whole  matter  ;  but  she  kept  her  own 
counsel,  which  is  the  most  charitable 
way  of  offering  comfort  in  circumstances 
where  no  solace  can  avail.  Thus  Agathe 
was  kept  in  ignorance  that  the  Com- 
mune were  being  defeated.  She  heard 
the  firing  of  cannon  as  usual,  but  she  had 
become  used  to  it ;  there  had  been  so 
many  months  of  cannonading,  first  by 
Germans,  then  by  Frenchmen  complet- 
ing their  country's  ruin,  that  she  had 
lapsed  into  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  war 
would  last  forever. 

One  morning,  however  —  one  memora- 
ble morning  —  the  report  was  spread  that 
the  Versailles  troops  had  entered  Paris 
during  the  night.  It  was  on  a  Monday, 
and  old  Aglae  brought  the  news  When 
she  returned  from  fetching  the  milk. 
"At  last  this  ungodly  Commune  is  de- 
feated," grumbled  she,  with  visible  satis- 
faction ;  "  and  not  too  soon  either." 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Mar- 
ron, who  was  having  his  coat-collar 
brushed  for  him  by  Agathe.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  the  Versaillais  are  already 
masters  of  the  city  ? "  and  he  made  a 
move  towards  the  door  as  if  he  already 
wished  to  be  in  the  street. 

"  Not  masters  yet,  and  there'll  be  a 
few  days'  barricading,  I  dare  say ;  but 
these  unshriven  ragamuffins  can't  hold 
out  long.  Meanwhile  the  orders  are  to 
open  all  the  shutters  and  close  the  win- 
dows, so  don't  go  opening  a  window  to 
put  your  head  out  —  do  you  hear,  Mon- 
sieur Marron  ?  " 

"  I  think  I'll  take  a  turn,  though,  to  see 
the  look  of  matters,"  said  M.  Marron,  as 
if  his  feet  itched  to  go  gadding. 

"Yes,  take  a  turn  and  get  some  bullets 
put  into  your  curious  head,"  retorted 
Aglae,  shrilly.  "What  you'll  do  is  to 
stay  at  home  till  all  this  is  over,  for  I'm 
not  going  to  have  you  brought  home 
on  a  stretcher  to  frighten  mademoiselle 
out  of  her  senses.  If  you  try  to  stir  out 
I'll  call  up  the  neighbours  to  tie  you  down 
in  bed." 

M.  Marron  was  miserable  at  having  to 
stay  at  home.  He  groaned  peevishly, 
and  for  an  hour  he  ran  to  and  fro  like  a 
caged  animal,  flattening  his  nose  against 
the  window-panes  and  watching  the 
people   and    stray   soldiers    who    rushed 


de  Fielot's  departure  she  had  begun  to  ;  hurriedly  down  the  street  like  shadows, 
droop.      There    were    blue    rims     round  }      As   for    Agathe    she    sank   down    into 
each  of  her  eyes  ;  her  step  had  become   a    chair    speechless  j    but  her    temples 
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throbbed  violently,  for  suddenly  a  great 
alarm  had  fallen  upon  her.  So  long  as 
the  Commune  had  held  Paris  she  had 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  fighting, 
nor  had  she  ever  entered  into  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  struggle.  But  now 
the  whole '  truth  broke  upon  her  with  a 
flash.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  war  in 
which  Victor  de  Fielot  was  engaged. 
He  was  not  a  soldier  in  arms  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  an  insurgent  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  government  of  his 
country  ;  and  if  he  was  caught  what 
would  they  do  with  him  ?  As  this  ques- 
tion loomed  up  before  her,  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  Do  what  she  would 
she  could  not  feel  indifferent  to  the  Com- 
munist colonel'b  fate.  She  had  endeav- 
oured to  put  away  his  image  from  her 
mind.  Through  sleepless  nights  and 
weary  days  she  had  told  herself  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  occupy  her  thoughts, 
but  at  the  certainty  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger all  her  interest  in  him  revived,  and 
she  remembered  only  the  man  who  had 
clasped  her  hand  and  looked  on  her  with 
tearful  eyes,  begging  her  not -to  mis- 
judge him,  but  to  recollect  what  tempta- 
tions he  had  suffered.  When  the  recol- 
lection of  these  words  came  back  to  her 
they  dispelled  every  vestige  of  her  re- 
sentment. Abruptly  she  rose,  fled  to  her 
room,  and  put  on  her  bonnet.  Then  she 
hastened  out  towards  the  door,  but  was 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  Aglae. 

"  Aglae,"  said  she,  impetuously,  "  I 
must  go  out." 

"  Go  out !  "  cried  the  servant,  who 
was  carrying  a  pile  of  plates  in  her  arms. 
"  Why,  have  you  turned  crazy  too  ?  " 

"  Please  let  me  pass,  or  I  shall  be  too 
late,"  faltered  Agathe,  in  a  wandering 
way.  "  I  will  try  to  be  back  soon,  but  I 
cannot  stay  here  just  now  —  I  want  to 
know  something." 

Aglae,  in  surprise,  set  down  her  plates 
and  pushed  the  girl  back,  but  with  not 
unkind  force,  into  her  room.  .Then 
Agathe  sat  down  on  her  bed  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'•  Cry  ray  pet,  relieve  your  heart ;  it 
will  do  you  good,"  said  the  old  servant 
with  motherly  solicitude.  "  I  know  what's 
grieving  you,  but  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest.  Those  men  can  always  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  and  besides,  you 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him  amid  all  this 
trouble." 

Agathe  knew  that  she  could  be  of  no 
use,  and  it  was  a  passing  folly  that  had 
impelled  her  to  go  out.  But  she  cried 
piteously,  and  by-and-by,  with  the  tears 


running  from  her  eyes,  she  went  to  look 
through  the  closed  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room with  her  father.  The  tidings 
of  the  besiegers'  entry  into  Paris  had  by 
this  time  reached  to  all  the  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  the  distant  echoes  of  bugles 
and  alarm-drums  could  be  heard  calling 
insurgent  battalions  to  muster.  Soon 
companies  of  troops  filed  down  the 
streets  in  heavy  marching  order,  their 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  their  tin  water- 
bottles  by  their  sides,  but  their  tunics 
open  at  the  throat  for  greater  conven- 
ience in  fighting.  There  were  National 
Guards,  in  red  and  black  ;  the  Vengeurs 
de  Flourens,  in  white  caps  and  trowsers  ; 
the  Turcos  of  the  Commune,  in  costumes 
of  light-blue  and  scarlet  ;  and  all  these 
men  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  having 
either  been  up  all  night  or  awakened  too 
early.  They  tramped  over  the  paving- 
stones,  they  trudged,  they  passed  on- 
wards, urged  by  the  shouts  of  their 
mounted  commanders,  and  before  long 
from  the  direction  where  they  had  van- 
ished came  reports  of  rifle-firing,  first 
single  shots,  then  continuous-discharges, 
keeping  up  a  deafening  rattle.  All  the 
people  in  the  houses  were  pasting  slips 
of  paper  over  their  windows,  to  save  the 
panes  from  breaking  through  the  concus- 
sion ;  but  the  shivering  of  glass  could  be 
heard  now  and  then  for  all  that,  and 
occasionally  some  stray  bullet,  whistling 
along  a  roof,  would  shred  away  half-a- 
dozen  slates  and  bring  them  down  with 
a  clatter  into  the  street.  After  a  while 
these  bullets  arrived  more  frequently  and 
in  volleyed  numbers.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  combatants  were  approach- 
ing, and  as  though  shots  were  being  fired 
through  the  windows  of  upper  storeys. 
One  could  distirlguish  the  different  hiss- 
ing noises  made  by  the  bullets  of  Chasse- 
pot,  Remington,  and  percussion  rifles  — 
the  first  a  short  nuhish-h,  the  second 
more  tremulous,  the  third  a  prolonged 
whistle,  as  of  silk  being  torn.  Towards 
mid-day  the  first  shell  from  a  battery 
established  at  Mont  Parnasse  flew  over 
the  streets  with  that  peculiar  screech  like 
a  hawk's.  Others  succeeded ;  reports 
came  faster  and  faster,  and  suddenly  an 
ill-sped  shell  fell  into  the  courtyard  of 
one  of  the  houses,  exploding  with  aloud 
bang,  and  being  followed  by  terrific  riot 
of  shrieks,  broken  glass,  and  falling 
stones.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  now.  People  had  intrenched 
themselves  in  their  lodgings,  and  scared 
faces  peeped  behind  windows,  exchang- 
ing by  dumb  finger-show  questions  with 
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others  over  the  way,  and  deriving  little 
comfort  from  the  conversation.  From 
time  to  time  a  deserting  rebel  could  be 
seen  bounding  through  the  street  without 
arms  or  head-dress,  having  recoiled  at 
the  last  moment  from  risking  his  life  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  enrolled, 
probably  against  his  will.  But  the  firing 
and  carnage  proceeded ;  and  all  this 
while  the  sun  shone  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
warm  May-day.  The  heavens  were  blue, 
the  sun  shot  golden  rays  on  to  the  white 
facades  of  the  houses  ;  and  in  the  re- 
cesses of  doorways  large  shadows  ap- 
peared to  offer  cool  peaceful  shelters. 

The  fratricidal  battle  raged  all  day, 
and  at  nightfall  gathered  rather  than  di- 
minished in  intensity.  By  this  time  the 
sky  was  clouded  by  huge  columns  of 
smoke,  and  here  and  there  long  forked 
streaks  of  purple  told  of  houses  that  were 
burning.  The  fight  was  drawing  nearer, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  Communists 
were  losing  ground.  Whole  companies 
of  them,  grimy  with  powder,  footsore, 
and  with  many  of  the  men  limping,  be- 
gan to  surge  through  the  streets  in  routed 
disorder.  But  others  hurried  up  from 
contrary  directions,  fierce,  flushed,  and 
heated  with  drink,  so  that  there  was  no 
telling  for  certain  with  what  hazards  the 
warfare  was  being  carried  on.  The  com- 
batants seemed  to  disappear  into  a  yawn- 
ing cavern  of  tumult  and  flame. 

When  night  arrived,  however,  Agathe's 
anguish  culminated  in  a  revival  of  excite- 
ment, and  she  again  talked  deliriously 
about  going  out.  "As  for  M.  Marron,  he 
broiled  with  impatience  to  get  news  of 
some  sort.  Never  since  his  boyhood  had 
he  passed  twelve  mortal  hours  without 
opening  a  newspaper  ;  and  thinking  that 
Agathe's  agitation  was  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  his,  he  moaned  sympathizingly 
with  her,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  a 
woful  thing  to  be  a  whole  day  without 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  one's  own 
city.  At  nine  o'clock  the  prospect  of 
having  to  spend  the  night  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  who  were  the  winners  crept  like 
spasms  over  his  mind,  and  proved  too 
much  for  him.  There  was  another  bour- 
geois of  his  own  inquisitive  sort  who 
lived  opposite  him,  and  M.  Marron  be- 
thought him  that  under  cover  of  the  dusk 
he  could  just  run  across  the  way  and 
compare  notes  with  this  fellow-sufferer 
for  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  did 
not  impart  his  plan  to  Aglae,  but  rushed 
out  without  warning  and  bareheaded,  for 
the  servant  had  locked  up  his  hat.  Aglae, 
who  heard   his  retreating  feet   scamper 


down  the  staircase,  issued  after  him  with 
a  broom,  but  only  caught  siglit  of  his 
coat-tails  fluttering  apart  as  he  pelted 
away  two  steps  at  a  time. 

She  turned  back  with  a  wrathful  shrug, 
but  immediately  all  her  strength  was  in 
request  to  restrain  A'^athe,  who,  as  soon 
as  her  father  had  departed,  seemed  to 
lose  all  control  over  her  senses.  Her 
face  was  haggard,  her  hands  burned  with 
fever,  and  she  came  to  the  door,  entreat- 
ing :  "Aglae,  I  implore  you  to  let  me 
out.  It  is  dark  now  ;  nobody  can  see 
me." 

"  Do  you  think  the  bullets  want  eyes 
to  fly  through  the  night .?"  cried  Aglae, 
with  rough  eloquence,  as  she  barred  the 
way.  "  Why,  see  too  the  house  — it's  all 
in  a  tremor  from  the  noise,  and  shells 
may  burst  in  the  streets  at  any  minute." 

"  I  conjure  you  to  let  me  go  !  "  pleaded 
Agathe,  naking  a  feeble  dart  to  pass  by. 
"  I  shall  die  this  night  if  you  do  not  listen 
to  me.     My  head  is  in  a  whirl  of  pain." 

"You  are  beside  yourself,  that's  it," 
cried  the  servant,  forcibly  shutting  the 
door,  and  keeping  Agathe  back.  "  Go 
and  lie  down  in  your  room,  mademoiselle. 
How  can  you  hope  to  find  that  man  in 
the  night?  He  must  have  left  his  house 
long  ago,  and  be  fighting  now,  or  dead. 
Besides,  if  he  were  lying  wounded  in  the 
street,  and  by  running  ten  yards  you  could 
save  him,  I  wouldn't  let  you.  You've  no 
mother  now,  and  I've  got  to  look  after 
you." 

But  Agathe  was  not  rebuffed.  Women 
moved  by  the  fire  of  love  become  hero- 
ines, and  for  the  first  time  Agathe's  gen- 
tle nature  rose  in  rebellion  ;  her  eyes 
flushed,  and  her  small  hands  were 
clenched.  "I  insist  on  going  out  —  do 
you  hear  ?  "  she  broke  out,  with  an  hys- 
teric sob,  and  advanced  once  more.  But 
Aglae,  without  replying,  caught  her  round 
the  arms  like  a  child,  lifted  her  from  the 
floor,  and  ran  with  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  deposited  her  on  a  sofa. 
Scarcely  had  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
however,  than  the  bell  on  the  landing  of 
the  flat  was  pulled,  and  as  Agathe  was 
struggling  the  servant  quickly  disen- 
gaged herself  and  ran  to  open  the  door, 
thinking  it  must  be  M.  Marron  who  had 
rung,  and  that  the  presence  of  her  father 
would  make  Agathe  hear  reason.  So  she 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  a  bearded 
man  brushed  hurriedly  by  her  and  passed 
into  the  drawing-room.  But  it  was  not 
M.  Marron. 

Agathe  uttered  a  scream,  for  the  man 
had  pulled  off  his  false  beard  and  thrown 
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AGATHE    MARRON: 


himself  in  one  rush  at  her  feet.  It  was 
Victor  Fielot  in  civilian's  dress.  He  was 
covered  with  dust,  his  face  streamed  with 
perspiration,  and  as  he  covered  her  trem- 
bh'ng  hands  with  kisses  he  stammered, 
"  I  could  not  come  before.  I  have  been 
watched  for  the  past  month  —  all  my 
footsteps  have  been  dogged  by  that  wo- 
man. I  warned  you  in  ray  letter  what  a 
harpy  she  was,  but  I  added  that  I  should 
come  to  you  soon  or  late,  whatever  hap- 
pened ;  and  here  I  am," 

"  What  letter  ?  "  faltered  Agathe,  who 
had  no  strength  to  withdraw  her  hands, 
nor  indeed  to  do  anything  save  ask 
this  question. 

"  Why,  did  you  not  get  my  letter  ?  " 
exclaimed  Victor,  starting.  "  I  wrote  on 
the  very  day  I  left  here  to  tell  you  I 
loved  you  —  to  ask  your  forgiveness  —  to 
swear  that  as  soon  as  I  could  desert  that 
accursed  cause  I  would  come  and  pray 
your  father  to  give  me  your  hand,  and 
that  we  might  go  away  and  live  in  some 
foreign  land,  forgetting  all  this.  Say, 
Agathe,  did  you  not  receive  that  letter  ?" 

"  I  received  no  letter,"  murmured 
Agathe  ;  for,  divining  now  that  the  other 
letter  must  have  been  sent  her,  un- 
known to  Victor,  by  the  woman  who  had 
signed  herself  Ldontine,  she  was  too  gen- 
erous to  make  allusion  to  it.  An  emo- 
tion full  of  joy,  yet  of  lingering  doubt, 
was  running  through  her  head  ;  Victor  was 
opposite  her,  bending  a  yearning  glance 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  were  still 
warm  with  his  kisses.  "  No  ;  I  received 
no  letter,"  she  repeated  faintly. 

"Ah!  that  woman  must  have  inter- 
cepted it,"  he  cried,  clasping  his  fore- 
head, and  muttering  a  curse.  "  But  no 
matter,  I  am  here,  Agathe.  I  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  in 
bank-notes  sewn  about  me.  Hide  me 
somewhere,  in  a  cupboard,  a  cellar,  any- 
where, till  the  battle  is  over,  and  then 
I  will  leave  Paris  by  St.  Denis,  where 
the  Prussians  are.  I  have  a  passport, 
and  you  can  join  me  in  England.  But 
quick,  my  own  child,  for  the  Versaillais 
are  already  in  this  quarter,  and  before 
long  they  will  be  searching  all  the  houses 
for  refugees.  They  have  done  that  in 
all  the  other  quarters  they  have  invaded." 

Victor  did  not  ask  Agathe  whether  she 
accepted  his  love  ;  he  probably  saw  by 
her  blushes  and  troubled  glances  that  she 
did.  Agathe  rose  when  he  had  men- 
tioned the  instant  imminence  of  danger, 
and  made  an  appealing  gesture  to  Aglae, 
who  had  been  standins:  dumbstricken  in 


the  room  since  Victor's  entry.  Aglae 
was  not  evilly-disposed  towards  the  Com- 
munist colonel,  for  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  those  gold  pieces  the  last  time  he 
was  there  ;  and  now  his  confession  of 
having  10,000/.  about  him  gave  him  an 
eminently  respectable  standing  —  outlaw  . 
though  he  was.  "  There  is  a  deep  cup-  ' 
board  in  my  room,"  said  she,  after  a  mo- 
ment's puzzled  scrutiny  of  the  insurgent. 
"  I  can  mask  it  with  my  bed,  and  nobody 
will  suspect  its  existence  ;  but  it's  not 
sure  that  any  one  will  search  either." 

"  They  will  search,"  ejaculated  Victor, 
passing  a  handkerchief  over  his  reeking 
brow;  "they  are  searching  everywhere 
for  arms  and  men  in  uniform.  When 
they  come  don't  mention  that  you've 
ever  seen  me." 

"  No  danger,"  grumbled  Aglae  ;  "  we 
don't  want  our  throats  cut  for  your  sake. 
But  what's  that  noise  ?  " 

The  question  was  evoked  by  a  sudden 
and  loud  altercation  that  was  resounding 
on  the  staircase.  M.  Marron's  tongue 
was  protesting  in  terms  of  fright  and  in- 
dignation, and  an  angry  woman  was  re- 
plying to  him.  Both  Victor  and  Agathe 
recognized  the  tones  of  the  woman's 
voice  as  Ldontine  Fovard's  ;  and  before 
another  half-minute  had  elapsed  L^on- 
tine  stood  before  them,  glaring  fury  and 
jealous  vengeance. 

"  Victor  ! "  she  cried,  as  Agathe 
clutched  to  her  lover  in  terror,  "Victor, 
you  swear  now  before  me,  and  in  the 
presence  of  that  woman,  that  you'll  never 
more  forsake  me,  or  your  minutes  and 
hers  are  numbered.  The  Versaillais  are 
at  the  end  of  the  street  ! " 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  in  a 
black  silk  dress  and  a  long  cloak,  and 
her  hair,  disordered  by  emotion  or  by  her 
mad  ramble  through  Paris,  fell  over  her 
brow  and  shoulders,  giving  her  the  look 
of  an  escaped  maniac.  Victor,  who  had 
turned  livid  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
now  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  and 
strode  towards  her  with  an  exasperated 
gesture. 

"  See  here,  Ldontine,  I  have  firearms  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  that  by  killing  you  I 
should  render  myself  a  murderer  in  the 
sight  of  this  angel,  to  whose  purity  your 
presence  is  an  insult,  I  should  shoot  you 
dead  at  her  feet.  And  I  should  have 
shot  you  if  I  had  been  alone  with  you  in 
the  street —  I  should  have  shot  you  if  I 
could  have  thought  this  morning  that  you 
would  guess  my  intention  of  coming  here. 
It  must  have  been  Jean  who  betrayed  me 
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—  the  double-dyed  scoundrel!  Now, 
consider  that  my  affianced  bride  has 
saved  your  life,  and  begone." 

"  That  is  your  last  word  ?  "  gasped  L^- 
ontine,  and  there  was  nothing  earthly  in 
the  hoarse  tone  in  which  she  put  this 
question. 

''  It  is  my  last  word.  Begone  !  "  And 
as  if  he  feared  to  trust  himself  with  the 
revolver,  Victor  threw  it  away  from  him 
on  the  sofa, 

"  I  will  begone,"  said  L^ontine  impla- 
cably, "but  you  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
me  ;  "  exclaiming  which  she  darted  the 
glance  of  a  wounded  tigress  on  Agathe  ; 
and,  wrapping  her  cloak  quickly  round 
her,  turned  and  fled  down  the  staircase. 

"lam  lost!"  exclaimed  Victor,  after 
standing  for  an  instant  motionless.  "  Con- 
cealment is  of  no  use,  Agathe  ;  let  me 
fly,  for  if  they  found  me  here  you  and 
your  father  might  suffer." 

"  Yes,  for  God's  sake  fly,  and  at  once  !  " 
shouted  M.  Marron,  who  had  been  an 
awestricken  witness  of  the  foregoing 
scene,  but  now  felt  his  knees  shiver  at 
the  thought  of  being  held  responsible  for 
harbouring  an  insurgent.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Commune  had  sensibly  de- 
clined now  that  that  institution  was  on 
its  last  legs.  "  Yes,  for  God's  sake,  fly  !  " 
he  repeated.  "  Agathe,  are  you  mad  ? 
Let  go  monsieur's  arm  !  " 

But  Agathe  clung  to  Victor  with  the 
desperation  of  death.  "  There  is  a  trap- 
door leading  to  the  roof!  "  she  cried  in 
broken  accents.  "  He  can  escape 
through  there,  and  go  over  the  leads  to 
some  other  house  !  " 

"  The  trap-door  is  locked,  and  I  don't 
know  where  the  ladder  is  !  "  shrieked  M. 
Marron,  in  a  kind  of  panic-stricken 
gulp. 

"Besides,  it's  too  late!"  exclaimed 
Aglae,  running  towards  the  window  white 
as  a  sheet.  "  There's  that  woman  shout- 
ing outside,  and  I  hear  soldiers."  Then 
the  Communist  fell  into  a  sudden  calm. 
His  lips  ceased  to  quiver,  but  his  face 
was  like  a  statue's. 

"Good-bye,  darling,"  he  said,  clasping 
Agathe  in  his  arms.  "After  all,  I  was 
not  worthy  to  possess  you.  One  kiss  — 
it  shall  be  my  absolution  ;  and  by-and- 
by  try  to  think  forgivingly  of  me." 

"stooping  over  her,  he  pressed  a  burn- 
ing kiss  on  her  lips  ;  then  with  a  force 
greater  than  her  own  freed  himself  from 
her  embrace  and  ran  out.  Agathe  raised 
a  heart-rending  cry  and  endeavoured  to 
follow  him,  but  her  father  and  Aglae  held 


her  back  by  sheer  force.  There  was  a 
hideous  struggle  of  a  minute's  duration, 
!  and  then  Agathe,  baffled,  and  locked  into 
the  drawing-room,  sprang  from  Aglae's 
arms  like  a  young  cat,  flew  to  the  window, 
wrenched  it  open,  and  looked  into  the 
street. 

It  was  pitch-dark,  for  the  gas-lamps 
had  not  been  lit  that  night,  but  the 
rays  of  two  lanterns  held  aloft  by  men 
with  drawn  swords  threw  a  lurid  gleam 
on  some  hundred  bayonets.  The  pave- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  way  appeared 
to  be  covered  with  soldiers,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  was  a  group  from  out 
of  which  rose  clear  into  the  night  words 
which  fell  like  flakes  of  searing  fire  on 
Agathe's  ears.  A  woman's  voice  was 
crying,  "That  is  the  notorious  Colonel 
Fielot  —  he  has  250,000  francs  about  him, 
the  fruits  of  plunder  !  " 

"  It's  true  !  "  answered  Fielot's  voice. 
"  Let  me  stand  against  the  wall,  and  make 
an  end  of  me  quickly.  I  have  nothing  to 
say." 

There  was  an  instant's  deliberation, 
then  the  group  opened  ;  and  shadows 
seemed  to  flutter  on  the  wall.  A  clump 
of  men  stood  out  clear  in  the  glow  of  the 
lanterns,  and  in  the  luminous  circle 
formed  some  dozen  barrels  uprose.  Then 
something  wild  and  terrible  was  enacted  ; 
for,  just  before  the  report  of  the  rifles 
rang  in  the  night  air,  a  second  shadow 
rushed  forward  and  blended  itself  with 
the  first.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  one 
shadow  seemed  to  repel  the  other,  but 
suddenly  both  dropped  to  the  earth  to- 
gether, the  woman  embracing  the  man, 
and  raving  :  "Oh,  Victor,  forgive  me  !  . . .  " 

VI. 

There  was,  until  lately,  in  New  Cale- 
donia a  woman  whose  inscription  on  the 
register  of  the  penal  colony  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  No.  303,001  :  Agathe  Marron. 
Sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  for 
firing  six  barrels  of  a  revolver  at  soldiers 
who  had  executed  her  paramour,  Victor 
Fielot.  This  convict  is  an  orphan.  Her 
father,  Adolphe  Marron,  and  a  servant 
named  Aglae  Dubois,  who  lived  with 
them,  were  both  shot  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  accomplices  in  the 
girl's  act  of  vengeance.  Agathe  herself 
was  not  executed,  owing  to  her  extreme 
youth  ;  hence  her  arrest.  She  has  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions  ;  but  her 
behaviour  has  shown  resignation." 

One  day  Agathe  Marron  disappeared 
from  the  convict  settlement ;  but  whether 
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she  had  escaped,  or  been  drowned  in  the 
water  between  the  Island  of  Pines  and 
the  Presqu'ile  Ducos  has  never  been  as- 
certained. 


From  The  Academy. 
THE    EXPLORATION    OF    THE    ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

To  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society. 

Sir, —  Ten  years  ago  when  Arctic  ex- 
ploration was  sought  to  be  revived  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  all,  I  think, 
were  agreed  as  to  the  main  points  of 
the  subject,  while  a  diversity  of  opinion 
arose  regarding  one  point,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  only  of  secondary 
importance  now,  namely,  the  route  to  be 
chosen.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion upon  this  point,  and  whether  it 
would  be  more  advisable  for  a  new  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  proceed  west  of  Green- 
land up  Smith  Sound,  or  east  of  it,  any- 
where in  the  wide  sea  between  Greenland 
and  Nowaya  Zemlya. 

From  the  results  arrived  at  by  actual 
exploration  since  1865,  and  the  light  shed 
by  it  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  real  ground  for  any  such  diversity 
of  opinion  no  more  exists,  as  the  most 
noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  the  vari- 
ous recent  Polar  expeditions  is  a  greater 
navigability  in  all  parts  of  the  Arctic  seas 
than  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist. 

For  my  part  I  readily  admit  that  the 
Smith  Sound  route  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  deal  more  practicable  and  naviga- 
ble than  could  formerly  be  surmised  from 
the  experience  of  Kane  and  Hayes.  Cer- 
tainly both  these  attempts  were  made  with 
insufficient  means,  Kane's  Adva7tceh^\v\^ 
only  a  sailing-brig,  heavily  laden,  and 
blown  about  by  unusually  strong  gales  ; 
and  Hayes's  schooner,  the  United  States, 
a  mere  sailing-vessel  of  133  tons,  not  fit 
for  navigation  in  the  Arctic  seas.  When 
therefore  Hall,  in  1871,  tried  this  route 
with  the  Polaj'is,  he  achieved  most  as- 
tounding results,  for  he  sailed  and  steamed 
from  Tessinsak  without  interruption  in 
one  stretch  through  the  ill-famed  Mel- 
viHe  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  Kennedy  Chan- 
nel, and  into  new  seas  as  far  as  82*^  N. 
latitude,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  seven  days,  and  even 
reached  beyond  the  82nd  parallel.  Yet 
his  vessel,  the  Polaris,  was  only  a  small, 
weak-powered  steamer,  by  no  means  well 
fitted  for  the  work,  and  manned  by  a  mot- 


ley crew  hampered  by  Eskimo  families 
and  little  children. 

While  I  thus  readily  admit  my  expec- 
tations to  have  been  far  exceeded  by  re- 
cent experience,  similar  progress  has  also 
been  made  on  all  the  other  routes  into 
the  central  area  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved,  even 
with  small  means.  From  the  results  al- 
ready arrived  at  it  is  evident  that  with 
appropriate  steam-vessels  making  use  of 
the  experience  gained,  that  central  area 
will  be  penetrated  as  far  as  the  North 
Pole,  or  any  other  point. 

As  I  cannot  but  think  that  an  English 
exploring  expedition  will  soon  leave  for 
the  Arctic  regions,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  to  you  explicitly,  that  I 
withdraw  everything  I  formerly  said  that 
might  be  construed  into  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  main  points  at  issue,  and 
that  I  now  distinctly  approve  beforehand 
of  any  route  or  direction  that  may  be  de- 
cided on  for  a  new  expedition  by  British 
geographers. 

For  those  expeditions  which  I  myself 
have  been  able  to  set  on  foot  since  1865, 
the  most  direct  and  shortest  routes  and 
the  nearest  goals  seemed  the  most  advis- 
able, as  only  very  small  means  could  be 
raised,  and  these  chiefly  by  promising  to 
break  new  ground  and  opening  new  lines 
of  research  never  before  attempted. 
With  the  same  small  means  at  our  com- 
mand we  could  noi  have  done  as  much 
as  we  did  elsewhere.  At  my  instance, 
more  or  less,  seven  very  modest  expedi- 
tions and  summer  cruises  went  forth  :  the 
first  one,  a  reconnoitring  tour  in  1868  un- 
der Captain  Koldewey,  consisted  of  a 
little  Norwegian  sloop  of  only  about  sixty 
tons,  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  trawling- 
smack  ;  she  was  purchased  at  Bergen, 
received  the  name  Germafiia,  and  went 
towards  East  Greenland,  then  to  the  east 
of  Bear  Island,  on  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  beyond  the  8ist  parallel,  and 
surveyed  portions  of  East  Spitzbergen 
not  before  reached  by  English  or  Swedish 
expeditions.  Next  year,  1869,  started 
the  so-called  second  German  expedition, 
consisting  of  two  vessels  —  a  screw- 
steamer  of  143  tons  called  the  Ge?-mania, 
and  a  sailing-brig  of  242  tons  called  the 
Hansa,  as  a  tender  ;  they  went  again  to 
East  Greenland,  explored  this  coast  as 
far  as  yy^  N.  lat.,  and  discovered  a  mag- 
nificent inlet,  Franz  Joseph  Fjord,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  interior  of  Greenland, 
navigable,  and  the  shores  of  it  enlivened 
by  herds  of  reindeer  and  musk  oxen.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  interior  of  Green- 
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lanrl  in  tliis  region  consists  not  of  a 
slightly  elevated  table-land,  as  formerly 
supposed,  but  of  splendid  mountain  mass- 
es of  Alpine  character.  The  account  of 
this  expedition,  which  also  wintered  on 
the  coast  of  East  Greenland  in  74  1-2° 
N.  lat.,  is  before  you  in  an  English  dress. 
Besides  this,  I  got  my  friend  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, a  shipowner,  to  allow  two  scientific 
men.  Dr.  Dorst  and  Dr.  Bessels,  to  ac- 
company two  of  his  whaling-steamers, 
one  to  explore  the  seas  east  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  the  other  those  east  of  Greenland  ; 
both  made  highly  interesting  and  valua- 
ble scientific  observations,  which  have 
not  yet  been  published.  In  1870,  my 
friends  Baron  Heuglin  and  Count  Zeil 
went  from  Tromso  in  a  small  schooner  of 
thirty  tons  to  East  Spitzbergen,  and  col- 
lected most  interesting  information  on  a 
region  never  before  visited  by  scientific 
men  ;  and  when  Baron  Heuglin  had  been 
out  a  second  time  the  next  following  year 
(1871),  again  with  one  of  Rosenthal's  ex- 
peditions, he  published  a  valuable  work 
in  three  volumes.  In  the  same  year  Payer 
and  Weyprecht  went  in  the  /sdj'oni,  a 
sailing  vessel  of  forty  tons,  from  Tromso, 
to  explore  still  further  northward  than 
Bessels  the  sea  east  of  Spitzbergen,  which 
was  done  with  great  success  as  high  up 
as  78''  43m.  N.  lat.  (in  42  1-2^  E.  long. 
Gr.),  and  as  far  east  as  59^^  E.  long.  The 
scientific  results  of  this  cruise  have  also 
not  yet  been  fully  worked  out. 

Thus,  from  the  interior  of  Greenland 
in  30"  W.  long,  to  59*^  E.  long,  east  of 
Spitzbergen,  a  width  of  about  90°  of  lon- 
gitude has  been  explored,  and  highly  in- 
teresting results  obtained.  The  cost  of 
these  seven  expeditions  and  cruises  was 
about  140,000  thalers,  or  altogether 
20,000/.,  of  which  only  5,000  thalers,  or 
750/.,  were  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany,  all  the  rest  by  private 
individuals,  my  friend  Rosenthal  spend- 
ing upwards  of  30,000  thalers.  Half  of 
the  results  of  these  expeditions  have  not 
yet  been  published,  but  the  work  of  the 
second  German  expedition  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  that  by  Baron  Heuglin  In  three 
volumes  are  finished,  and  are,  I  think,  a 
credit  to  the  explorers. 

I  have  mentioned  these  details  in  order 
to  show  that  such  endeavours  to  extend 
human  knowledge,  improve  the  spirit  of 
the  navy,  and  foster  a  taste  for  the  cause 
of  science,  are  not  necessarily  expensive. 
A  really  effective  expedition  will  cost 
more,  but  also  accomplish  more  ;  in  this 
respect  a  writer  in  the  AthcncEuiit,  in  n:- 
viewing  our  second  expedition,  says  that 


j  "to  start  on  expeditions  such  as  these  in 
vessels  ill-adapted,  ill-strengthened,  ill- 
j  found,  and  ill-provisioned,  is  but  to  court 
failure,"  to  which  I  say  Amen. 

One  well-appointed  English  expedition 
of  one  or  two  strong  steamers  may  well 
be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  furthest  point 
of  our  globe.  Even  the  whaling-ships, 
now  furnished  as  they  are  with  steam, 
penetrate  as  a  rule  to  where  it  was  for- 
merly thought  impossible  for  such  a  fleet, 
to  pursue  their  valuable  fisheries  ;  the 
ill-famed  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  to 
them  no  more  impenetrable,  and  extreme 
points  reached  by  former  discovery-ex- 
peditions in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of 
years,  are  now  visited  and  passed  by  one 
whaling-vessel  in  the  course  of  a  few 
summer  months. 

Up  to  1869  the  general  opinion  was 
that  from  Bear  Island  in  74  \-i^  N.  lat. 
there  extended  the  line  of  heavy  impene- 
trable pack-ice  eastward  as  far  as  No- 
waya  Zemlya  ;  that — ■  working  along  this 
coast  —  the  furthest  limit  of  navigation 
was  at  Cape  Nassau,  and  that  the  Kara 
Sea  was  entirely  and  always  filled  with 
masses  of  ice,  totally  impracticable  for 
any  navigation.  But  the  Norwegians, 
with  their  frail  fishing-smacks  of  only 
thirty  tons  on  an  average,  have  for  five 
consecutive  years  every  year  navigated 
all  those  seas  hitherto  considered  as 
totally  impenetrable  ;  they  have  repeatedly 
circumnavigated  the  whole  of  Novvaya 
Zemlya,  crossed  the  Kara  Sea  in  every 
direction,  penetrated  to  the  Obi  and  Ye- 
nisei, and  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  navigation  can  generally  be 
pursued  there  during  five  months  of  the 
year,  from  June  to  October,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  whole  of  the  Kara  Sea  and 
the  Siberian  Sea  far  to  the  north  are  every 
year  more  or  less  cleared  of  their  ice, 
both  by  its  melting  and  drifting  away  to 
the  north.  I  have  had  the  journals  of 
many  of  these  cruises  sent  to  me  from 
Norwa}',  containing  a  mass  of  good  ob- 
servations made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  Meteorological  Office,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  Mohn, 
at  Christiania.  If  another  proof  of  con- 
firmation was  wanting,  it  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Sunderland, 
who  this  summer  also  navigated  through 
the  Kara  Sea  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Obi. 

As  to  the  sea  between  Nowaya  Zemlya 
and  Spitzbergen,  the  very  first  time  in 
our  days  its  navigation  was  attempted, 
namely,  by  Weyprecht  and  Payer  in  1871, 
it  was  found  navigable  even  to  a  small 
sailing-vessel  of  forty  tons  up  to  79*^  N. 
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lat.,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  it  no  ice 
whatever  was  met  with.  The  experience 
of  their  last  expedition,  in  1872,  certainly 
has  been  the  reverse,  as  they  encoun- 
tered much  and  dense  ice,  at  least  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Nassau,  but  it  would 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  if  it  was 
not  taken  into  account  that  the  Norwe- 
gians at  the  same  time  found  the  west- 
ern half  of  that  sea  quite  free  from  ice. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  remark 
upon  the  late  Austrian  expedition,  as  its 
results  and  observations  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently before  us  ;  but  I  am  authorized 
by  a  letter  of  Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  the 
nautical  commander,  dated  November  I, 
to  state  that,  before  he  has  published  his 
extensive  observations,  he  warns  against 
all  premature  conclusions,  and  concludes 
the  letter,  which  I  shall  publish  in  the 
next  part  of  the  Mittheihmgen,  and  in 
which  he  expresses  his  own  views  on  the 
Arctic  question  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  sentence,  "that  he  considers  the 
route  through  the  Siberian  Sea  as  far  as 
Bering  Strait  as  practicable  as  before, 
and  would  readily  take  the  command  of 
another  expedition  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." 

I  believe  myself  that  the  navigability  of 
the  seas  to  the  north  of  Nowaya  Zemlya 
can  as  little  be  called  in  question  by  this 
one  drift  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  as 
the  navigability  of  Baffin's  Bay  by  the 
drifts  of  De  Haven,  McClintock,  and  the 
crew  of  the  Polaris.  These  drifts  by  no 
means  prevent  others  from  penetrating 
the  same  seas. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  in 
a  few  words  to  the  other  end  of  this  route, 
the  seas  north  of  Bering  Strait.  Captain 
Cook,  in  1778,  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand. Captain  Clerke  in  1779,  thought 
they  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of 
navigation  by  attaining  Icy  Cape  (in 
70  1-2''  N.  lat.)  on  the  American,  and 
North  Cape  (in  d-f  N.  lat.)  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  they  considered  further  at- 
tempts there  as  madness  as  well  as  to 
any  practical  purpose  useless.  Captain 
Beechey,  however,  with  his  lieutenant, 
the  present  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
penetrated  already  in  1826  as  far  as  Point 
Barrow,  and  expressed  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  weighty  sentence  :  "  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  navi- 
gation may  be  performed  along  any  coast 
of  the  Polar  Sea  that  is  continuous."  * 
And  true  enough,  many  a  follower  has 
sailed  along  the  whole  of  the  northern- 

*  Ceechey,  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 


most  coast  of  America,  though  exposed! 
to  the  pressure  of  the  immense  pack  icei 
masses  from  the  north  impinging  upoal 
these  coasts.  Captain  Kellett  with  the] 
Herald,  a  vessel  not  intended  for  ice-j 
navigation,  penetrated  in  1849  with  easel 
to  'jTf  51m.  N.  lat.  into  the  Polar  Sea  so] 
much  dreaded  by  Cook  and  Clerke,  dis- 
covered Herald  Island,  and  what  is  now] 
called  by  some  Wrangel  Land,  and  found 
the  ice  not  at  all  so  formidable  as  sup- 
posed previously.*  Passing  over  the 
similar  experience  of  Collinson,  McClure, ! 
Rodgers  and  others,  we  come  to  the  time! 
when  the  Americans  established  a  highly' 
profitable  whale-fishery  in  seas  con- 
sidered entirely  useless  by  Cook  and 
Clerke,  gaining  as  much  as  eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  two  years.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  years  that  a  shipmaster  went  as  far 
as  74^^  N.  lat.  nearly  due  north  of  Herald 
Island,  and  saw  peaks  and  mountain 
ranges  far  to  the  northward  of  his  posi- 
tion. Another,  Captain  Long,  went  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  Siberian 
coast  to  the  west,  and  did  more  in  a  few 
days  with  a  sailing-vessel  than  Admiral 
Wrangel  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
with  sledges  in  winter,  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  in  the  same  region.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  Honolulu,  January  15,  1868,  he 
says  :  "  That  the  passage  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  accom- 
plished by  one  of  the  routes  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  have  as  much  faith  in  as  I  have 
in  any  uncertain  event  of  the  future,  and 
much  more  than  I  had  fifteen  years  ago 
in  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 
Although  this  route  will  be  of  no  great 
importance  to  commerce  as  a  transit  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  yet  could  the  pas- 
sage along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena  be  successfully  made  every  year 
(which  I  think  probable),  it  would  be  of 
reat  benefit  in  developing  the  resources 
of  Northern  Siberia."  f 

To  the  north-east  of  Spitzbergen  also 
an  interesting  cruise  was  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  who  in  1871,  with 
only  a  sailing-schooner  of  Z^  tons,  reached 
as  far  as  27^  25m.  E.  of  Gr,  in  80°  27m. 
N.  lat.,  four  degrees  of  longitude  farther 
than  any  authent'cated  and  observing 
navigator  before  him.  At  this  point  he 
had  before  him  to  the  east,  consequently 
in  the  direction  of  the  newly-discovered 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  nothing  but  open 
water  on  September  6,  1871,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

*  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.,  xii.  p.  99. 
^  t  Nautical  Migazifie,  iS63,  p.  242. 
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Tliat  land  would  be  found  in  the  lo- 
cality wliere  the  Austrian  expedition 
actually  found  it,  I  have  long  predicted. 
Gillis  Land,  after  Keulen's  map  generally 
considered  to  be  situated  in  80*^  N.  lat., 
30°  E.  long.,  by  the  Swedish  explorers 
erroneously  put  down  in  79''  N.  lat.,  I 
have  from  the  original  text  concluded  to 
be  in  81  1-2''  N.  lat.  and  37''  E.  long.  Gr. 
This  approaches  to  within  eighty  nauti- 
cal miles  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  which 
was  sighted  westward  as  far  as  46*^  E. 
long.,  but  in  this  longitude  there  was  not 
as  yet  any  limit  of  the  land.  The  flight 
of  immense  numbers  of  brent  geese  and 
other  birds  in  the  same  direction  has 
long  been  observed  by  various  voyagers, 
and  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  not 
only  migrations  of  birds,  but  also  of 
mammals,  take  the  same  direction  ;  the 
Norwegian  fishermen  on  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen  have  repeatedly  caught  im- 
mense numbers  of  walrus  and  ice-bears 
at  the  Seven  Islands,  and  especially  on 
their  north-eastern  side,  whereas  at 
Spitzbergen  the  walrus  is  now  very 
scarce,  and  the  ice-bear  almost  extinct. 

I  consider  it  also  highly  probable  that 
that  great  Arctic  pioneer  and  navigator, 
William  Baffin,  may  have  seen  the  western 
shores  of  Franz  Joseph  Land  as  long  ago 
as  1614,  for  in  that  year  he  proceeded  to 
81^  N.  lat.,  and  thought  he  saw  land  as 
far  as  82^  to  the  north-east  of  Spitzber- 
gen, which  is  accordingly  marked  in  one 
of  Purchas'  maps.*  It  is  true  the  account 
of  this  voyage  is  very  meagre,  and  so  is 
the  account  of  his  voyage  and  still  greater 
discovery  of  Baffin's  Bay,  two  years  after, 
which  Sir  John  Barrow  calls  "  the  most 
vague,  indefinite,  and  unsatisfactory," 
and  in  his  map  leaves  out  Baffin's  Bay 
altogether,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  in 
the  year  iSiS.f  Barrington  and  Beau- 
foy,  though  inserting  Baffin's  discoveries 
in  their  map  dated  March  i,  1818,  de- 
scribe them  in  the  following  words  :  — 
"Baflin's  Bay,  according  to  the  relation 
of  W.  Baffin  in  161 6,  but  not  now  be- 
lieved P'-  With  Barents' important  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  it  is  exactly  the 
same.  The  Russians,  who  only  navigated 
as  far  as  Cape  Nassau,  also  tried  to  erase 
Barents'  discoveries  from  the  map,  and 
cut  off  the  north-eastern  part  of  Nowaya 
Zemlya    altogether.:}:      But    old    Barents 

*  Barrington  and  Beaufoy,  pp.  40*  4i- 
t  Barrow,  Chronological  History,  p.  216  and  map. 
X  This  was  actually  attempted  by  a  pilot  of  the 
"Russian  Imperial  Marine,"  and  found  its  way  also 
into  vol.  viii.  of  the  Journal  0/ the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal .Society,  p.  411,  where  the  map  is  spoken  of  as 
"  showing  the  actual  outline  of  its  coasts,  as  traced  by 


has  been  found  more  trustworthy  and 
correct  than  all  the  Russian  maps  and 
pilots  put  together.  Even  the  identical 
winter  hut  of  that  great  Dutch  navigator, 
nearly  300  years  old,  was  found  by  the 
Norwegian  Captain  Carlsen  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1871,  and  many  interesting  relics 
brought  home  by  him,  so  that  the  truth 
and  correctness  of  those  famous  old 
Dutch  voyages  has  been  proved  beyond 
all  doubt.  In  like  manner,  Baffin's  voy- 
age to  within  sight  of  the  western  shores 
of  Franz  Joseph  Land  may  be  considered 
trustworthy  until  some  substantial  proof 
of  the  contrary  is  brought  forward.  Nay, 
it  even  appears  to  me  that  the  report 
given  of  another  remarkable  voyage  of  a 
Dutch  navigator,  Cornells  Roule,  merits 
attention,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  way  as  Baffin's  and  Barents',  so 
that  if  it  be  as  true  as  the  voyages  of  these 
navigators,  it  may  yet  be  found  that  Franz 
Joseph  Land  was  already  discovered,  and 
sailed  through  up  to  74  1-2*^  or  75''  N. 
lat.  nearly  300  years  ago.  This  report 
runs  thus  :  "  I  am  informed  with  certain- 
ty that  Captain  Cornells  Roule  has  been 
in  84  1-2°  or  ^^°  N.  lat.  in  the  longitude 
of  Nowaya  Zemlya,  and  has  sailed  about 
40  miles  between  broken  land,  seeing 
large  open  water  behind  it.  He  went  on 
shore  with  his  boat,  and,  from  a  hill,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  he  could  go  three 
days  more  to  the  north.  He  found  lots 
of  birds  there,  and  very  tame."  *  Now 
the  mean  longitude  of  Nowaya  Zemlya  is 
60°  E.  Gr.,  and  passes  right  through 
Austria  Sound  and  Franz  Joseph  Land  ; 
the  latter  is  a  "broken  land  "  also,  be- 
hind which  Lieutenant  Payer  saw  "large 
open  water  "  and  found  "  lots  of  birds  "  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  now  co.iie  to  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  voyage  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen, regarding  which  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed fact  that  he  reached  82^  45m.  N.  lat., 
the  furthest  well-authenticated  point  yet 
reached  by  any  navigator,  and  a  feat  un- 
surpassed to  this  day.f 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen  lies  just  in 
the  teeth  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
ice-currents,  and  one  that,  summer  and 
whiter,  is  sweeping  its  ice-masses  di- 
rectly towards  these  coasts.  If,  there- 
fore, an  English  expedition  should    take 

the  pilot  Ziwolka,  from  the  latest  examinations,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  the  eastern  half 
represented  on  our  maps  has  no  existence  in  reality"  I 

*  Wilscn  N.  <£^  O.  Tartarye,  folio  1707,  2  edit.  p. 
920.  See  also  Proceedings  0/ the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  ix.  p.  178. 

■\  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geogrckphical  Society^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  1CJ7. 
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Spitzbergen  as  a  base  to  start  from,  it 
would  require  two  vessels,  one  of  which 
ought  to  go  up  the  west  coast,  the  other 
up  the  east  coast  ;  for  when  northerly 
and  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  first  ves- 
sel would  probably  be  hampered  by  ice, 
and  the  second  vessel  find  itnavigible  up 
the  east  coast,  and  if  easterly  and"  south- 
erly winds  prevail,  the  reverse  would  be 
the  case. 

It  is  by  way  of  Smith  Sound,  however, 
that  navigation  has  hitherto  been  pushed 
furthest,  and  here  an  English  expedition, 
so  long  projected,  may  well  operate.  At 
the  same  time  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land seems  still  worthy  of  attention.  The 
second  German  expedition  did  not  pro- 
ceed far  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  easy  enough  to  reach  the  coast,  and 
Lieutenant  Payer  told  me,  this  vvas 
merely  something  like  a  "cab's  drive." 
Captain  Gray,  of  Peterhead,  a  most  ex- 
perienced Arctic  navigator,  wrote  already 
in  1868,  thus  :  "  Having  for  many  years 
pursued  the  whale-fishery  on  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  observed  the 
tides,  the  set  of  currents,  and  the  state  of 
the  ice  in  that  locality  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  I  think  that  little,  if  any, 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  carry- 
ing a  vessel  in  a  single  season  to  a  very 
high  latitude,  if  not  to  the  Pole  itself,  by 
taking  the  ice  at  about  the  latitude  of  75°, 
where  generally  exists  a  deep  bight, 
sometimes  running  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion upwards  of  100  miles  towards  Shan- 
non Island,  from  thence  following  the 
continent  of  Greenland  as  long  as  it  was 
found  to  tend  in  the  desired  direction, 
and  afterwards  pushing  northwards 
through  the  loose  fields  of  ice,  which  I 
shall  show  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  that  locality.  The  following  are  the 
reasons  on  which  that  opinion  is  found- 
ed :  In  prosecuting  the  whale-fishery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shannon  Island,  there  are 
generally  found  loose  fields  of  ice,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  open  water,  and 
a  dark  water-sky  along  the  land  to  the 
northward  ;  the  land-water  sometimes 
extending  for  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the 
eastward  ;  and,  in  seasons  when  south- 
west winds  prevail,  the  ice  opens  up  very 
fast  from  the  land  in  that  latitude.  The 
ice  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  is 
what  is  termed  field  or  floe  ice,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  varies  with  the  nature  of 
tlie  season,  but  it  is  always  in  motion, 
even  in  winter,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  ships  beset  as  far  north  as  78° 
have  driven  down  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  as  far  south  as    Cape    Farewell. 


Thus  there  is  always  the  means  of  push- 
ing to  the  northward,  by  keeping  to  the 
land-ice  and  watching  favourable  open- 
ings." 

And  quite  recently,  in  communicating 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  he  writes  :  —  "  During  the  past 
season  I  had  too  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  drift  of  the  ice.  In  May, 
June,  July  and  August  its  average  drift 
was  fully  fourteen  miles  a  day,  in  March 
and  April  it  must  have  been  driving 
double  that  rate.  I  calculate  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ice  was  driven  out  of  the 
Arctic  Basin  last  summer.  I  went  north 
to  79°  45m.  in  August  and  found  the  ice 
all  broken  up,  whereas  down  in  'j']'^  the 
floes  were  lying  whole  in  the  sea,  clearly 
showing  that  the  ic^  in  So'^  must  have 
been  broken  up  by  a  swell  from  the 
north  ;  beyond  the  pack  to  the  north, 
which  I  could  see  over,  there  was  a  dark 
water-sky  reaching  north  until  lost  in  the 
distance  without  a  particle  of  ice  to  be 
seen  in  it.  I  was  convinced  at  the  time, 
and  so  was  my  brother,  that  we  could 
have  gone  up  to  the  Pole,  or  at  any  rate 
far  beyond  where  any  one  had  ever  been 
before.  I  bitterly  repent  that  I  did  not 
sacrifice  my  chance  of  finding  whale,  and 
make  the  attempt,  although  my  coals  and 
provisions  were  wearing  down.  Although 
I  have  never  advocated  an  attempt  being 
made  to  reach  the  Pole  by  Spitzbergen, 
knowing  well  the  difficulties  that  would 
have  to  be  encountered,  my  ideas  are 
now  changed  from  what  I  saw  last  voy- 
age. I  am  now  convinced  that  a  great 
advance  towards  the  Pole  could  occa- 
sionally be  made  without  much  trouble 
or  risk  by  Spitzbergen,  and  some  of 
our  amateur  navigators  will  be  sure  to  do 
it  and  pluck  the  honour  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Eclipse  will 
be  sent  to  the  Greenland  whale-fishery 
next  year  ;  if  I  go  I  shall  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy myself  more  thoroughly  as  to  the 
clearing  out  of  the  ice  this  year,  because 
it  will  necessarily  be  of  a  much  lighter 
character  than  usual."  * 

If  this  important  information  should  be 
considered  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
British  geographers  and  the  Admiralty, 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  two  steamers 
sent  out  to  make  success  doubly  certain, 
one  to  proceed  up  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  by  way  of  Smith  Sound,  the 
other  up  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

But  whatever  may   be  decided  on,  I 

*  Letter  of  Capt.  David  Gray  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
dated  Peterhead,  September  21,  1874. 
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trust  that  the  British  government  will  no 
longer  hold  back  from   granting  what  all 
geographers  and  all  the  scientific  corpo- 
rations of  England  have  been  begging  for 
these    ten    long    years,  and    afford    the 
means  for  a  new  effective  expedition  to 
crown    these  our    modest  endeavours,  of 
which   I    have  given  an  outline.     We  in 
Germany    and    Austria   have    done    our 
duty,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  lived  to  see 
that  our  humble  endeavours,  the  work  of 
our  Arctic    explorers,  have  gained   your 
approbation,  that  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of    Great  Britain.     We  have 
done  all  we  could  in  the  private   manner 
.we  had  to  do  it,  for  as  a  nation  we  Ger- 
mans are  only  now  beginning  to  turn  our 
attention  to  nautical   matters.     We  have 
had  no  vessels,  no    means,  and  our  gov- 
ernment   has    had  to   fight    three    great 
wars  in  the  last  ten   years.     But,  never- 
theless, we  have  had  in  this  interval  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  American,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Russian   Polar  expeditions, 
in  which  even  an  Italian  officer  took  part 
at   the  instance  of     the  Italian    govern- 
ment.    And    England,    formerly    always 
taking   the  lead    in  these  matters,  is   al- 
most the  only  maritime    power  that   has 
kept    aloof.     When    nearly  thirty   years 
ago  one    man  of    science  proposed'  that 
magnetical   observations    should  be    ex- 
tended, it  was  at  once  answered   by  the 
government  then  by  sending   out  to   the 
Antarctic   regions  an  expedition  of   two 
vessels,  the   Erebus  and    Terror,    under 
that  great  navigator    Sir   James    Clarke 
Ross,  which  has  never  yet  been  eclipsed 
as  to   the  importance  of   its  results   and 
the  lustre  it  shed  on  the  British  navy.    I 
do  not  know  the  views   held  in   England 
now,  but  I  know  that  to  us  outsiders  the 
achievements  and  work  of  a  man  like  Sir 
James  Clarke  Ross  or    Livingstone  have 
done  more  for  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain 
thad  a  march   to  Lumassi,  that  cost  nine 
millions  of  pounds   sterling.     That  great 
explorer,    Livingstone,    is    no   more,  his 
work  is  going  to  be  continued  and   fin- 
ished by  German   and  American   explor- 1 
ers  ;  we   shall  also  certainly  not  let  the 
Arctic  work   rest  till   it  is   fully  accom- 
plished, but    it    surely  behooves    Great 
Britain   now  to   step  in   and  once    more 
to  take  the  lead. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Augustus  Petermann. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Member  and  Gold-Medallist 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Gotha,  November  7,  1874. 
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GUIZOT. 
BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  MIRABEAU,"    ETC. 

Another,  and  one  of   the   last   links 
which  bind  the  modern  world   of  France 
to  the  ancien  regime  has  snapped  ;  a  little 
while  and  all  will  be  broken,  and  a  bridge- 
less  gulf  will  divide  that  past  from  tJiis 
present.      Born    when    Louis    the     Six- 
teenth was  king,  Guizot  had  sad  cause  to 
remember  the   horrors  of  the    Reign    of 
Terror  ;  when   the   Empire  was  declared 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  when 
Waterloo  was  fought  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age;  under  the   Restoration  "he 
mingled  with  the  intimates   of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  and  some  of  the  beaux esprits 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.     In 
1830   he  again  saw  the  Bourbon  crowa 
cast   into    the    mire  —  seemingly    to    lie 
there  ;  in  1848  he  beheld  the  fall   of  the 
short-lived    Orleans    dynasty  ;    at    sixty- 
three   he  was   watching   the   rise  of  the 
Second  Empire  ;  more  than  another  score 
of  years    passed   away  and    he  was  still 
watching;  but  during  that  time  the  Em- 
pire had  disappeared,  its  founder's  bones 
were   mouldering  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
France,    the    all-mighty,    all-conquering 
power  of  his  youth,  lay  crushed  and  man- 
gled beneath  the  feet  of  the  once  half-de- 
spised   Prussians.      Thus   he    witnessed 
four  revolutions,  lived  under  three  repub- 
lics, four  monarchs,  and  two  emperors. 
The  social  and  scientific  revolutions  con- 
tained within  the  span  of   his   life  were 
yet  more  marvellous  ;  he  was  a   man  of 
mature  years  before  a  bar  of  iron  had 
been   laid   for   a   railroad,   and   now  the 
whole   civilized    world    is    overlaid    with 
them  ;  before  a  wire  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph had   been  stretched,  and  now  the 
earth    is    encircled,   the    depths   of   the 
ocean   traversed,  by  them.     The   whole 
art  of  war,  on  sea  and  land,   has  been 
revolutionized,  and  the  lethal  weapons  of 
the  great  armies  of  his  youth  have  be- 
come as  puny  and  inefficient  as  the  rude 
arms  of  a  tribe  of  savages.    The  contem- 
plation of  an  experience  so  vast,  concen- 
trated within  one  memory,  is  awe-inspir- 
ing. 

Franqois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  aristocratic 
family  of  the  south  of  France,  was  born 
at  Nimes  on  the  4th  of  October,  1787. 
His  parents  were  Protestants  ;  his  father 
was  an  advocate,  his  mother  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Huguenot  pastor.  To  be  a  Prot- 
estant in  those  days  was  to  be  a  being 
without  the  pale  of  the  law;  marriages 
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celebrated  by  a  Protestant  minister  were 
illegal,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  faith  was  a  crime,  and  had  to 
be  done  in  secret,  in  woods  and  desert 
places,  and  those  detected  in  the  act  were 
hunted  and  shot  down  like  vermin.  Two 
months  after  Francois'  birth  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth annulled  those  cruel  edicts.  All 
Protestants  very  naturally  threw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Revolution, /<?r^  Guizot  with 
the  rest  ;  but  all  good  men  of  every  faith 
drew  back  from  its  excesses,  he  again 
among  the  rest  ;  and  so  the  Terror  guil- 
lotined him  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
on  the  very  day  that  Danton  was  arrested. 
The  boy  was  only  seven  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  a  grave,  thoughtful  child,  im- 
pressionable as  wax  to  outward  influences, 
and  the  horror  of  that  time  sank  deep 
into  his  memory. 

Madame  Guizot  was  a  noble  and  de- 
voted woman.  Henceforth  her  life  was 
consecrated  to  her  son  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  dead  husband.  On  the  night 
before  his  execution  he  wrote  her  a  fare- 
well letter;  the  next  day  she  enclosed  it 
in  a  little  case  and  placed  it  over  her 
heart ;  it  never  left  that  resting-place, 
and  there  never  came  a  time  that  the 
fountain  of  her  tears  was  dried  up. 
P'rance,  delivered  up  to  madness,  mur- 
der and  atheism,  was  no  place  for  this 
pious  mother  to  rear  her  child  in,  and  so 
she  took  him  to  Geneva. 

And  there  the  grave,  thoughtful  child, 
whose  recreation  was  sought  in  the  pages 
of  Tacitus  and  Homer  instead  of  in  the 
games  of  his  age,  developed  into  a  grave, 
sedate  youth,  intensely  studious,  very 
unlike  a  Frenchman  and  very  like  a  Gen- 
evese.  His  aptitude  in  acquiring  Lm- 
guages  was  particularly  remarkable,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  mastered 
German,  Italian,  and  English,  besides  the 
classic  tongues.  In  1805  he  returned  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  juris- 
prudence, a  ripe  scholar,  poor,  proud, 
and  ambitious.  His  necessities  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  the  post  of  tutor  to 
the  children  of  M.  Stapfer,  the  minister 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederation.  It  was 
for  the  use  of  these  pupils  he  composed 
his  "  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,"  a  valu- 
able and  erudite  work. 

At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he  threw 
up  this  appointment  in  disgust ;  he  felt 
that  Francois  Guizot  was  born  to  be 
something  better  than  a  bear  leader  to 
cubs,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  been 
introduced  to  M.  Suard,  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute,  who  counselled  him  to 


turn  to  journalism.  So  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Publiciste^  the  Archives 
Littdraires,  the  Gazette  ds  France,  Le 
Merciire ;  and  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  which 
he  was  too  sensible  to  publish.  Fancy 
a  tragedy  by  Guizot  !  He  did  write 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  sentimental 
story,  '■'' L^ Amour  en  Mariage,'^  \n  which 
love  becomes  a  philosophical  theory. 

It  was  not  until  1808  that  he  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  historical  studies. 
Of  a  devout  turn  of  mind,  he  took  an 
eager  interest  in  minutely  tracing  the  rise 
of  Christianity  ;  this  it  was  which  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  exhaustive 
study  of  history  and  to  the  pages  of  the 
great  German  writers,  in  which  that 
period  is  so  profoundly  treated.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  high  value  in  which 
he  held  their  erudition,  he  never  failed, 
proof  of  his  patient  and  laborious  intel- 
lect, to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  facts 
and  deductions  by  the  consultation  of  the 
original  authorities.  About  the  same 
time  he  undertook  and  accomplished  the 
gigantic  task  of  translating  Gibbon's 
'•  Decline  and  Fall  "  into  French.  He  was 
already  regarded  as  a  rising  genius,  and 
was,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  received  in  the  most  exclusive 
salons. 

"After  a  long  life  of  fierce  contention, 
I  recall  with  pleasure  the  remembrance 
of  that  enchanting  society,"  he  writes  in 
his  memoirs.  Talleyrand  said  that  those 
who  had  not  mingled  in  society  previous 
to  1789  knew  not  what  it  was  to  live  ; 
and,  regarded  from  his  point  of  view  of  — 
what  it  was  to  live,  the  saying  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration.  The  world  will  never 
again  know  any  approximation  to  the 
pre-revolutionary  society  of  France  ;  and 
most  people  will  add  that  the  world  has 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  Brilliance  and 
wit  were  the  least  remarkable  features  of 
tlie  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
repose  and  refinement  were  their  unique 
characteristics.  I  do  not  use  the  latter 
word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  as 
descriptive  of  a  condition  of  unruffled 
smoothness,  devoid  of  all  rude  and  jar- 
ring elements.  There  never  will  be  again 
such  elegant,  such  polished,  such  heart- 
less ladies  and  gentlemen  as  those  of  the 
ancien  riginie ;  bore  was  a  genus  un- 
known amongst  them,  the  race  of  mono- 
maniacal  reformers  and  of  people  of 
strong  convictions  was  unborn.  Every 
subject  from  the  atomic  theory  to  the 
fashion  of  a  shoe-buckle  was  discussed 
with  equal  serenity  ;  authors,  politicians, 
churchmen,  philosophers,  beaux,  belles, 
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men  of  the  world,  mingled  together  in  circle,  Francois  Guizot  was  not  en  rap- 
perfect  harmony;  society  resembled  a  /^r/ with  its  Voltairian  spirit  ;  a  profound 
masterpiece  of  some  great  c//^<'/6'(:///jr/;^^y    believer  in  the  truths   of  Christianity,  he 

was  by  sentiment  and  instinct  of   the  re- 


jt  was  an  cxquisitejZ^/^z/,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  different  and  opposing  flavours  were 
blended  into  a  delicious  harmony.     The 
study  of  each  man  and  woman  was  to  be 
agreeable  to  one  another  ;  no  sentimental  ^ 
consideration   entered    into    this  desire, 
the  ruin  or  death  of  a  friend  would  excite 
scarcely  more  than  a  passing  shrug;   the  : 
whole  duty  of  man  was  contained  within 
one  quality,  politeness.     The  salon   was' 
not    the    mere    recreation    of    an    hour 
snatched  grudgingly  and  hurriedly  from  | 
portentous  business  ;  it  was  the  affair  of 
the  day  —  of  the  life  of  these  butterflies  ;  j 
they  rose  in  the  morning  to  prepare  forj 
it,  they  went  to  rest  at  night  to  recruit, 
themselves  from  its  fatigues.     Over  this 
exquisitely    cultivated     paradise,    which  j 
reposed  so  gracefully  upon  a  slumbering; 
volcano,  flowed  the  burning  lava-stream  j 
of    the    Revolution.      The    eruption    ex-j 
hausted,  grass  and  flowers  sprang  up  in 
places  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  all  around 
these  oases  were  black,  ugly  scoriae,  rude 
and  uncouth.      Society   was    no    longer 
homogeneous,    but     split     into     narrow 
coteri^es— political,  literary,  aristocratic 
—  all  the  elements,  which  had  once  fused 
harmoniously  into  one  whole,  were  now 
separate  and  antagonistic. 

Such  were  Parisian  salons  when  Guizot 
was  first  admitted  within  their  portals. 
There  were  three,  however,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  yet  lin- 
gered —  M.  Suard's,  the  Abbe  Morel- 
let's,  and  Madame  d'Houdetot's  (of  Rous- 
seau fame).  The  latter  was  so  purely  old- 
world  that  it  merits  a  special  description. 

Every  Wednesday  Madame  d'Houde- 
tot  gave  a  dinner  to  a  certain  number, 
who  were  invited  once  for  all  times,  but 
who  came  or  stayed  away  as  often  as  they 
pleased.  Eight,  ten,  sometimes  more, 
attended.  The  meal  was  not  elaborate 
or  recherche,  it  was  only  an  excuse  for  a 
reunion.  When  it  was  over  Madame 
seated  herself  in  the  chimney-corner  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  her  head  bent  forward, 
speaking  but  little,  and  in  a  low  soft 
voice,  assisting,  but  not  directing,  the 
conversation,  displaying  a  curious  and 
lively  interest  in  every  subject  discussed, 
whether  it  were  gossip,  theatres,  anec- 
dotes, politics.  And  around  this  fossil  of 
an  extinct  world  gathers  the  finest  and 
most  polished  intellects  of  the  day,  en- 
joying an  unrestrained  freedom  and  ease 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Although  admitted  within  this  magic 


vivalist  school  of  De  Stael  and  Chateau- 
briand ;  no  one  hailed  tlie  publication  of 
"  Le  Genie  dii  Christianisme  "  with  great- 
er enthusiasm  than  he,  and  a  glowing 
eulogy  upon  the  work  from  his  pen  ap- 
peared in  the  Publiciste,  The  article 
attracted  the  viscount's  attention,  and 
brought  about  a  friendship  between  the 
author  and  the  critic. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  M.  Guizot 
was  introduced  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meu- 
lan,  his  future  wife,  a  lady  of  birth,  whose 
family  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revolution, 
and  who  was  now  reduced  to  earn  her 
bread  by  literary  work.  Being  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  her  health  failed  from 
the  effects  of  over-labour,  and  her  cir- 
cumstances, always  narrow,  became  pain- 
fully straitened.  At  this  time  she  was 
scarcely  known  to  Guizot,  but  upon  hear- 
ing of  her  sad  condition  he  sent  several 
articles  to  the  Publiciste,  to  which  she 
contributed,  signed  with  her  name,  and 
for  which  payment  was  forwarded  her. 
Some  little  time  afterwards  she  discov- 
ered the  author  of  this  generous  and  deli- 
cate act  of  kindness  ;  from  that  time  a 
close  friendship  sprang  up  between  them, 
and  in  1809,  although  she  was  fourteen 
years  his  senior,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
M.  Guizot's  more  cynical  biographers 
pretend  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
result  of  disinterested  affection.  Made- 
moiselle was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
royalists'  plots,  and  was  a  friend  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Louis  the  Eighteenth's  secret 
agent.  Guizot,  who  was  also  a  royalist, 
and  who,  like  many  others,  probably  fore- 
saw the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  is  said 
to  have  anticipated  from  this  union  some 
political  advancement.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
at  the  Restoration  he  became  under- 
secretary of  state  to  Montesquieu.  Bat 
the  lady  had  sufficient  intellectuil  qualifi- 
cations to  render  such  a  match  desira- 
ble ;  she  was  a  blue-stocking,  and  admi- 
rably fitted  to  be  the  helpmate  of  a 
professor  and  historian.*  The  amount 
of  literary  work  he  accomplished  at  this 
period  is  astonishing.  '''La  Vie des  Po'etes 
Francais  dii  Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorse^ 
"■  Les  Annales  de  lEducalion,'"  '*  L Etat 


*  The  union  seemed  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
Madame  Guizot  died  in  1828^  and  soon  afterwards,  in 
accordance  with  her  dying  wisli,  he  espoused  a  young 
English  girl,  her  near  relation,  named  Eliza  Dillon, 
to  whom  he  appears  lo  have  been  d'jeply  attached.  In 
1833  he  was  a  second  time  left  a  widower. 
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des  Beaux  Arts  en  France,'*^  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  These 
works  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  de 
Fontanes,  the  grand  master  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  appointed  him  suppleant  iox 
the  chair  of  history  then  held  by  Lacre- 
telle  ;  and  who  shortly  afterwards  divided 
the  professorship  into  two  divisions,  an- 
cient and  modern,  bestowing  upon  him 
the  latter.  It  was  expected  by  the  ruling 
powers  that  a  professor's  introductory 
lecture  should  contain  a  panegyric  upon 
Napoleon,  but  Guizot,  who,  like  all  intel- 
lectual men,  detested  the  Corsican  des- 
pot, would  not  lend  himself  to  this  base 
flattery,  and  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
emperor's  name,  a  circumstance  quite 
sufficient  to  bar  his  further  advancement. 

His  friends,  however,  did  not  relax 
their  efforts  to  push  his  fortunes.  Baron 
Pasquier  endeavoured  to  procure  him 
the  appointment  of  auditeur  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Due  de  Bassano,  who 
ordered  him  to  draw  up  a  meinoire  upon 
the  exchange  of  English  and  French  pris- 
oners. Uninitiated  as  yet  into  the  mys- 
teries of  statecraft,  the  young  man 
executed  the  commission  literally,  and 
set  forth  how  the  object  could  be  best 
accomplished.  This  was  exactly  what 
Napoleon,  who  desired  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  cast  the  onus 
of  continuing  the  war  upon  England,  did 
not  desire.  And  so  Guizot  heard  no 
more  of  his  meinoire,  and  continued  in 
literary  seclusion  until  the  Restoration, 
when,  as  it  has  been  before  stated,  he 
became  under-secretary  of  state. 

On  the  return  from  Elba  he  again 
passed  into  retirement,  until  the  end  of 
May,  when  he  took  the  celebrated  jour- 
ney to  Ghent,  a  reminiscence  of  which 
clung  to  him  ever  afterwards  in  the  nick- 
name of  Lhomme  de  Gand.  All  kinds 
of  abuse  and  accusations  were  levelled 
against  him  on  account  of  this  visit  to 
exiled  royalty,  but  he  vouchsafed  no 
reply  to  his'  calumniators.  Not  until 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  the  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  did 
he,  in  a  speech  to  the  Chamber,  deign  to 
explain  the  motives  which  dictated  that 
journey.  The  explanation  was  doubtless 
the  true  one,  and  will  be  best  given  in 
his  own  words. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Sorbonne  to  my 
obscure  literary  life,  I  returned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  simple  citizen,  submitted  myself  to 
the  laws,  and  linked  my  fate  to  that  of  my 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
when  it  was  evident  to  all  men  of  sense  there 


could  not  be  any  peace  for  France  with  Eu- 
rope, when  it  was  evident  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon must  re-enter  France,  I  went  to  Ghent ; 
not  in  my  personal  interest,  but  to  carry  to 
King  Louis  some  useful  truths  to  make  him 
understand  the  thoughts  of  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  thoughts  of  France,  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  committed  faults,  in  1814,  which 
must  not  be  repeated ;  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  if  he  should  be  reseated  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  there  were  liberties,  not 
only  those  which  the  Charter  had  consecrated, 
but  new  liberties  which  ought  to  be  accorded 
to  the  country ;  that  in  regard  to  the  new  in- 
terests of  new  France  he  must  pursue  another 
mode  of  conduct,  a  mode  of  conduct  which 
should  inspire  more  confidence,  which  should 
dissipate  the  distrust  and  passion^  that  the 
first  Restoration  had  raised  up.  And,  to  be 
more  precise,  I  went  to  tell  King  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  that  he  had  ministers  about  him 
that  he  would  be  wrong  to  desire  to  keep, 
whom  he  should  remove  from  about  his  per- 
son and  from  all  interest  in  his  affairs.  It 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Charter,  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  Charter,  it  was  to  bind,  to 
affirm  and  develop  the  Charter  in  the  probable 
return  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  France  that 
I  went  to  Ghent. 

At  the  second  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary-general  to  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  and  became  with  Camille 
Jordan,  Royer  Collard,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that 
remarkable  party  called  the  Doctrinaires. 

The  Doitri7iaires  [he  tells  us]  while  frankly 
adopting  the  new  state  of  French  society,  un- 
dertook to  establish  a  government  on  rational 
principles,  but  were  totally  opposed  to  the 
theories  in  the  name  of  which  the  old  system 
had  been  overthrown,  or  of  the  incoherent 
principles  which  some  endeavoured  to  conjure 
up  for  its  reconstruction.  Alternately  called 
upon  to  combat  and  defend  the  Revolution, 
they  boldly  assumed  from  the  outset  an  intel- 
lectual position,  opposing  idea  to  idea  and 
principle  to  principle  ;  appealing  at  the  same 
time  to  reason  and  experience,  affirming  rights 
instead  of  maintaining  interests,  and  requiring 
France  to  confess  she  had  not  committed  evil 
alone  or  to  declare  her  impotence  for  good, 
but  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  into  which  she 
had  plunged  herself,  and  to  raise  her  head 
once  more  towards  light.  ...  It  was  to  this 
mixture  of  philosophical  sentiment  and  politi- 
cal moderation,  to  this  rational  respect  for 
opposing  rights  and  facts,  to  these  principles 
equally  new  and  conservative,  anti-revolu- 
tionary without  being  retrograde,  and  modest 
in  fact  although  sometimes  hUughty  in  expres- 
sion, that  the  Doctrinaires  owed  their  name 
and  importance. 

This  passage  contains  a  full  confession 
of  its  writer's  political  theories. 
As   soon  as   the   absolutist   party  re- 
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g.iined  the  ascendancy,  he  retired  from 
the  ministry  with  Barbd  Marbois — and 
the  title  of  Mattre  des  Requites.  But 
for  that  clause  in  the  charter  which  pro- 
hibited a:2y  man  under  the  age  of  forty 
being  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, he  would  doubtless  have  sought 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  After  awhile, 
however,  when  the  king  returned  to 
more  constitutional  ideas,  he  resumed 
his  position  as  councillor  of  state,  and 
gave  an  earnest  support  to  several  liberal 
measures  bearing  upon  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  midst 
of  these  more  hopeful  prospects  came 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri  and 
the  consequent  reaction,  upon  which 
Guizot  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  where  he  remained  until  the 
Revolution. 

Laying  aside  politics  for  a  time,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature  and 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  In  1820 
he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  lectures 
upon  modern  history  "  The  Origin  of 
Representative  Government  in  Europe." 
The  success  of  these  discourses  was 
wonderful.  All  Paris  flocked  to  hear 
them.  The  largest  hall  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  thou- 
sands which  pressed  for  admittance  ;  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  made  handsome 
sums  by  selling  the  seats  beforehand, 
as  they  would  the  stalls  of  a  theatre. 
In  these  lectures  he  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  working  of  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  England,  of  which  he  was  always 
an  ardent  admirer,  and  of  the  absolutism 
of  France  and  Spain.  This  gave  offence 
to  the  government,  who  issued  an  order 


Europe^''  and  the  '•'■  Histoire  de  la  Civili- 
satio?t  en  France,''^  which  were  immedi- 
ately translated  into  almost  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe. 

Although  retired  from  private  life,  he 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
movements  of  liberalism,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  noted  society  bearing  the 
strange  title  of  "  Aide-toi le  ciel  faidera'''' 
(Providence  helps  those  wlio  help  them- 
selves), the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  elections.  In  1830,  being 
now  forty-three  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  representa- 
tive of  Lisieux.  He  took  his  seat  just 
about  the  time  of  Polignac's  accession  to 
the  ministry.  The  temper  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  met  the 
government  is  vvell  known  to  every  read- 
er of  French  history.  The  address  to 
the  crown  was  stern  and  aggressive  ;  M. 
de  Lorgeril  moved  that  it  should  be 
couched  in  milder  terms.  Guizot  op- 
posed the  motion.  "  Let  us  take  care," 
he  said,  "  how  we  weaken  the  force  of 
our  words,  let  us  take  care  how  we 
enervate  our  expressions.  Truth  has  al- 
ready difficulty  enough  to  penetrate  into 
the  palaces  of  kings  ;  send  it  not  thither 
pale  and  timid."  The  refractory  Cham- 
ber was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  summoned  ;  Guizot  was  re-elected 
for  Lisieux.  The  Revolution  quickly 
followed.  He  was  away  when  the  insur- 
rection commenced,  but  returned  to  Paris 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  composed  the 
proclamation  which  called  upon  the  Due 
d'Orldans  to  assume  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eralship of   the    kingdom.     On  the    13th 


that  the  course  should  be  suspended. ;  of  July  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
And  it  was  not  until  1828,  under  Mar- (public  instruction,  and  upon  the  acces- 
tignac's  administration,  that  he,  together   sion  of  Louis  Philippe    to    the    throne, 


with  Villemain  and  Cousin,  was  permit- 
ted to  resume.  In  the  meantime  the  lit- 
erary work  still  went  on  as  hard  as  ever. 
He  edited  and  translated  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  and  began  the  composition 
of  his  great  work  upon  the  history  of  the 
English  Revolution,  which  ultimately  ex- 
panded into  twenty-six  volumes.  The 
two  first  were  issued  in  1827.  At  the 
same  time  his  indefatigable  pen  was 
busied  upon  the  history  of  France,  and 
in  1828  he  started  the  Revue  Franqaise, 
a  literary  journal  after  the  style  of  the 
English  reviews,  to  which  he  contribut- 
ed largely.  But  even  this  does  not  close 
the  records  of  his  stupendous  labours  at 
this  period.  The  results  of  the  resump- 
tion of  his  historical  lectures  were  the 
"  Histoirc  Gdiidrale  de  la  Civilisation  en 
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minister  of  the  interior.  He  at  once 
ranged  himself  with  the  Constitutional, 
or  Orleanist  party,  or  \.\\q  Juste  inilieit,  as 
it  was  called,  of  which  he,  Casimir  Perier, 
Comte  Mole,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
were  the  leaders. 

The  elements  of  disorder,  however, 
were  not  yet  calmed  down.  Thousands 
of  workmen,  excited  by  the  republican 
leaders,  daily  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  the  hope  of  recommencingjJ,ie  Revo- 
lution and  destroying  constituted  author- 
ity. But  the  danger  was  averted  by  the 
suppression  of  the  seditious  clubs,  a 
measure  to  which  the  minister  of  the 
interior  gave  his  earnest  support;  while 
he  strongly  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  which  he  justly  re- 
garded as,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the 
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throne  ;  but  upon  the  latter  question,  he 
was  supported  by  only  eighty-six  votes. 

To  trace  his  parliamentary  career 
through  the  endless  squabbles,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  changes  of  government  which 
marked  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
would  prove  tedious  and  uninteresting 
in  an  article  of  this  kind.  A  glance  at 
its  more  prominent  features  will  suffice. 
In  1833  he  introduced  a  measure  to  make 
education  compulsory  and  gratuitous  in 
all  the  thirty-nine  thousand  communes 
of  France.  This  was  the  first  important 
attempt  to  diffuse  instruction  among  the 
masses.  A  measure  more  beneficial  to 
the  people  could  not  have  been  proposed  ; 
yet  their  supposed  guardians,  the  dem- 
ocratic opposition,  violently  opposed  it, 
and,  although  they  could  not  prevent  it 
passing  into  law,  crippled  its  efficiency 
by  cuiting  down  the  ratio  of  the  teacher's 
salaries  to  so  small  a  sum  that  the  un- 
fortunate masters,  in  the  rural  districts, 
were  compelled  to  eke  out  a  subsistence 
by  working  in  the  fields  as  common  la- 
bourers. 

Louis  Napoleon's  attempt  at  Strasburg, 
in  1836,  brought  about  important  and 
disastrous  results  in  the  Chamber.  The 
king,  with  his  usual  clemency,  had  suf- 
fered the  arch-offender  to  escape,  but 
his  abettors  had  to  take  their  trial.  The 
jury,  indignant  at  this  course,  acquitted 
all.  Upon  which  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  government  for  the  separate  trial 
of  soldiers  and  civilians.  The  measure 
was  defeated,  and  Guizot  resigned.  The 
task  of  forming  a  ministry  devolved  upon 
Mold ;  Guizot  was  excluded  from  the 
new  cabinet.  Power,  place  had  become 
a  necessity  to  his  ambitious  nature. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  omission,  he 
joined  with  Tiiiers,  Berger,  and  Odillon 
Barrot  to  defeat  the  new  government. 
It  was  this  coalition  which  broke  up  the 
conservative  party,  and  gave  a  blow  to 
the  power  of  Louis  Philippe  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

In  1840,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  London,  in  which  capacity  his  cool- 
ness and  temper  did  much  to  avert  a 
threatened  war  between  the  two  countries. 
M.  Guizot  was  as  just  and  incorruptible 
as  Aristides  ;  but  he  loved  wealth  and 
the  amassing  of  money,  which  he  some- 
times effected  by  economies  contempti- 
ble in  so  great  a  personage.  Biographers 
who  love  to  show  the  seamy  side  of  his 
character  assert  .that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  through  the  London  mud  with 
an  umbrella  over  liis  head  oq  the   most 
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inclement  of  days  to  save  the  expense  of 
an  equipage. 

In  1841,  he  was  elected  president  ol 
the  Council  and  minister  of  foreign" 
affairs.  Each  year  the  position  of  the 
government  became  more  critical,  the 
strife  of  factions  fiercer  ;  deputies  Casi- 
mer  Perier,  Hermann,  and  Martin  du 
Nord,  were  literally  killed  by  harassing 
fatigue.  No  incident  was  too  trivial  or 
too  contemptible  for  party  clamour. 

When  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  visited 
London  in  1843,  several  members  of  the 
French  Parliament  hastened  to  England 
to  join  with  the  Legitimists  in  offering 
homage  to  him.  In  January,  1844,  it  was 
moved  in  the  Chamber  that  a  vote  of 
censure  should  be  passed  upon  those 
deputies  who  had  committed  this  act. 
A  violent  debate  ensued.  The  opposi- 
tion made  a  furious  attack  upon  Guizot, 
there  was  not  an  insult,  an  invective,  an 
accusation,  a  vile  epithet  they  spared 
him.  At  last  he  rose,  and,  with  the  fury 
of  a  baited  lion,  turned  upon  his  assail- 
ants, hurling  upon  them  scorn  and  defi- 
ance. "  You  ma}',  perhaps,  exhaust  my 
physical  strength,"  he  cried,  "but  you 
will  never  quell  my  courage.  You  will 
never  rise  above  my  disdain  !  "  But  the 
next  day  his  mother  graphically  described 
to  a  friend  the  utter  prostration  which 
followed  this  terrible  conflict. 

Yesterday  evening  [she  said]  when  I  found 
he  did  not  come  back  from  the  Chamber  at 
the  usual  hour  I  apprehended  misfortune. 
When  he  did  return  he  was  so  fatigued  he 
could  not  speak,  and  went  to  bed  desiring  to 
be  awakened  as  soon  as  the  proofs  of  the 
Moniteur  came,  that  he  might  correct  them. 
Knowing  but  imperfectly  waat  had  happened 
I  was  in  great  alarm,  and  while  he  slept  I 
remained  with  the  children  round  the  bed 
mentally  imploring  the  Ahiilghty  for  the  hap- 
piness of  France  and  the  safety  of  my  son. 
Catching  a  sight  of  his  pale  and  motionless 
face  I  had  a  terrible  vision.  I  fancied  I  had 
before  my  eyes  the  head  of  my  poor  husband. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  thai:  vile  scheme 
which  casts  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  all 
concerned  in  it.  From  the  time  that 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  placed  a  Bourbon 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  policy  of 
France  had  ever  been  directed  towards 
establishing  a  supremacy  in  the  councils 
of  the  Peninsula.  So  grand  an  opportu- 
nity as  the  accession  of  a  young  girl  to 
the  crown  was  certain  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  King  Mephistopheles,  and  be- 
fore she  had  attained  a  marriageable  age, 
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lie  and  his  too  obsequious  friend  and 
minister,  M.  Guizot,  were  plottinjj  to  se- 
cure her  hand  for  one  of  ''the  family." 
England,  jealous  of  French  influence,  so 
largely  increased  by  the  recent  conquest 
of  five  hundred  miles  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  creation  of  a 
naval  station  at  Algiers,  was  equally  bent 
upon  defeating  the  Orleanist  policy. 
There  were  two  husbands  to  be  provided, 
one  for  the  queen,  one  for  the  Infanta. 
Now  if  he  could  secure  the  former  for 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  or,  failing  that, 
marry  him  to  the  Infanta,  and  force  Isa- 
bella into  a  union  from  which  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  any  issue  would 
spring,  thus  passing  the  crown  to  the 
children  of  Montpensier,  the  throne  of 
France  being,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  se- 
cured for  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Or- 
leanists  —  I  do  not  say  France,  as  no 
thought  of  country  entered  the  heart  or 
brain  of  this  miserable  bourgeois  king, 
who  had  no  sympathies  beyond  his  all- 
engrossing  family  instincts  —  would  be 
omnipotent  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A 
more  infamous  plot  was  never  conceived, 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  can  defend 
Louis  Philippe,  who  are  shocked  to  see 
the  mask  stripped  from  his  false  face, 
and  his  true  character,  as  it  appears  in 
his  deeds,  laid  bare  to  the  world. 

Don  Henry  de  Bourbon  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  were  the  bride- 
grooms proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
the  first,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  of 
'the  royal  family  of  France,  the  second 
was  the  cousin  of  our  own  Prince  Albert. 
Finding  that  to  openly  pursue  his  scheme 
of  family  aggrandizement  would  seriously 
embroil  him  with  England,  Mephistoph- 
eles,  as  usual,  resorted  to  dissimulation. 
He  and  his  minister  inveigled  Queen 
Victoria  into  a  personal  conference  at  Eu, 
in  which  he  gave  her  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea 
of  allying  his  son  to  either  of  the  royal 
ladies,  and  that,  even  should  Christina 
make  overtures  to  him  upon  the  subject,  lie 
had  determined  to  decline  them.  Palmer- 
ston believed  these  declarations  to  be 
sincere.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1846, 
he  was  awakened  from  this  fool's  para- 
dise by  the  following  letter  from  the 
French  ambassador,  Comte  De  Jarnac  :  — 

My  dear  Lord  Palmerston,  —  I  learn 
that  on  the  28th  of  August  the  Queen  of 
Spain  decreed  her  marriage  with  the  Due  de 
Cadiz,  and  that  she  has  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Infanta,  her  sister,  with  the  Due 
de  Montpensier.  I  have  no  other  details  yet, 
as  you  will  easily  believe  from  the  dates  ;  but 


I  hasten  to  transmit  to  you,  just  as  I  receive 
it,  this   important   news,    not   quite   knowing 
>  whether  it  will  otherwise  reach  you. 

Milles  compliments  empressis^ 
Jarnac. 

It   is  well  known   that   Isabella   hated 
I  the  bridegroom,  less  than    man,  who  had 
been  selected  for  her,  and  had  conceived 
;  a  liking   for    Prince     Leopold,    and    the 
'agents  of  France  must  have  worked  with 
'  their  whole  heart  and  brain   to  have  ob- 
,  tained  her  consent.     It  was  said   to  have 
'  been  wrung  from  her  while  under  the  in- 
j  fluence  of   wine    in   one   of  those   night 
revels  in  which  she  and  the  queen-dowa- 
ger too  frequently  indulged. 
!      Palmerston's   mortification  and    indig- 
nation may  be  conceived.     But   of  what 
I  use   now    were    remonstrances    and   pro- 
tests .''     Guizot  was  equally  elated  at  hav- 
ing thus  overreached  h-ngland,  and  spoke 
I  of  the  base  business  rapturously  as  that 
Y'' grande  affaire,^''  that  '■'' grosse  affaire  / '''' 
j      But  the   measure   of   Louis   Philippe's 
''  hypocrisy  was   not   yet   full  ;  something 
of  the' depths  of  its  shamelessness — for 
who  could  reveal  all  ?  —  is  shown  in  the 
following  letter  which  he  induced  Marie 
I  Amdlie  to  write  to  Queen  Victoria. 

I      Madame,  —  Confiding    in     that    precious 
i  friendship  of  which  your  Majesty  has  given  so 
'  many  proofs,  and  in  the  amiable  interest  you 
;  have  always  testified  in  our  children,  I  hasten 
;  to  announce  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  of 
our  son  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Louise- 
Fernande.      That   event   overwhelms  us  with 
joy  because  we  hope  that  it  will  assure  the 
happiness  of  our  cherished  son,  and  that  we 
shall  find  in  the  Infanta  a  daughter  as  good 
'  and  as  amiable  as  her  sisters,  and  who  will 
'  add  to  our  home  happiness,  the  only  true  one 
I  in  this  world,  and  which  you,  madame,  know 
so  well  how  to  appreciate.     I  ask  in  advance 
your  friendship  for  our  new  child,  assured  that 
she  will  partake   of  all   those   sentiments   of 
elevation  and  affection  which  we  all  entertain 
for  Prince  Albert  and  your  dear  family.     The 
king  charges  me  to  offer  to  you  his  tender  and 
respectful  homage.      He  hopes  you  have  re- 
ceived his  letters,  and  that  the  peaches  have 
arrived  in  good  condition.     All  my  children 
charge  me  to  offer  you  their  homage ;  embrace 
,  for  me  your   dear  children,   and  receive  the 
expression    of    the    tender    and    unalterable 
j  friendship  with  which 
]  I  am,  madame, 

Your  Majesty's  ever  devoted  sister  and  friend, 
Marie  Amelie. 

The  unblushing  impudence  of  this 
epistle,  after  what  had  passed  at  Eu,  is 
unique  ;  the  naive  reference  to  the  two 
dozen  peaches,  sent  as  a  present,  is  the 
climax  of  humbug. 
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The  answer  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
Palmerston  describes  in  one  of  his  des- 
patches as  "a  tickler,"  is  worth  tran- 
scribing : 

Osborne,  September  lo,  1846, 
Madame,  —  I  have  just  received  your  Maj- 
esty's letter  ot  the  8th  of  this  month,  and  I 
hasten  to  thank  you  for  it.  You  will  probably 
remember  what  passed  at  Eu  between  the 
king  and  myself.  You  know  the  importance 
I  have  always  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  cordial  understanding,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  I  have  worked  for  it.  You  have  doubt- 
less learned  that  we  refused  to  arrange  the 
marriage  between  the  queen  of  Spain  and 
our  cousin  Leopold  (which  both  queens  greatly 
desired),  as  we  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  from 
an  arrangement  which  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  your  king,  although  we  did  not  con- 
sider that  course  to  be  the  better.  You  will 
therefore  easily  understand  that  the  sudden 
announcement  of  this  double  marriage  could 
but  occasion  us  surprise  and  much  regret.  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  for  speaking  of  politics 
at  this  time,  but  I  love  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  always  been  sincere  towards  you.  In 
praying  you  to  present  my  homage  to  the  king, 

I  am,  madame. 
Your  Majesty's  ever  devoted  friend  and  sister, 
Victoria  R.* 

Nemesis,  however,  was  close  upon  the 
heels  of  king  and  minister.  France  had 
long  been  echoing  with  cries  for  reform, 
for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  But 
neither  king  nor  minister  foresaw  the 
end  ;  neither,  confiding  in  their  citizen 
soldiers,  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  rebellion.  Even  while  the 
former  was  chuckling  over  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  banquets  and  the  consequent, 
as  he  imagined,  dissipation  of  the  dan- 
ger, there  entered  a  messenger  to  tell 
him  that  bands  of  armed  men  were  gath- 
ering in  the  streets.  As  the  ijneute  as- 
sumed more  formidable  proportions,  a 
cowardly  terror  seized  upon  the  royal 
family.  The  queen  implored,  almost 
commanded,  Guizot  to  resign  ;  her  hus- 
band was  weak  enough  to  permit  this  ; 
and  the  minister  was  too  proud  to  ex- 
postulate. Now  that  the  king  was  face 
to  face  with  the  peril  he  had  evoked, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  and 
dare,  but  fell  into  irresolution  and 
imbecility  at  the  very  time  when  immova- 
ble firmness  was  most  needed.  Had  the 
situation  been  left  to  Guizot  he  might 
have  saved  his  master's  throne.  His 
cool  courage  and  inflexible  will  would 
have  resorted  to  no  half  measures,  to  no 


*  These  letters  are  extracted  from  Baron  Stockmar'  s 
Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  181-3. 


concessions.  He  had  appointed  Marshal 
Bugeaud  to  the  military  command  of 
Paris,  and  Lamartine  admits  that  this 
soldier,  the  conqueror  of  Algeria,  a  man 
of  powerful  mind,  and  one  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  troops,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Paris,  would  have  rendered 
the  victory  of  the  people  either  impossi- 
ble or  bloody  ;  but  Guizot  was  dismissed, 
and  M.  Thiers,  at  the  very  moment  the 
marshal  had  mounted  his  horse  to  give 
battle  to  the  insurgents,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  crushed 
them,  deprived  him  of  his  command. 

And  so  miserable  old  Mephistopheles 
trembled  and  vacillated  between  this 
minister  and  that,  until  King  Mob  de- 
cided the  matter  by  driving  him  out  of 
his  palace  and  his  ill-gotten  kingdom. 
Guizot  left  the  Tuileries  before  his  mas- 
ter ;  as  he  was  issuing  from  a  private 
gate,  some  people  recognized  him,  and 
fired  upon  him.  He  was  compelled  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  take  shelter  in  a 
part  of  the  Louvre  occupied  by  some 
staff-officers.  Through  the  open  win- 
dows he  could  descry  the  occupation  of 
the  Carrousel  by  the  populace,  the  defec- 
tion of  the  National  Guards,  the  passive- 
ness  of  the  troops,  the  ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  generals,  the  flight  of  the  whole 
royal  family  on  foot.  He  was  afterwards 
sheltered  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  but  en- 
dured the  most  painful  uneasiness  on 
account  of  the  safety  of  his  mother  and 
children,  who  were  hiding  in  another 
part  of  Paris  in  a  house  to  which  there 
was  no  way  of  gaining  access,  situated  as 
it  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  a  few  days  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  into  Belgium,  disguised  as  a 
livery  servant.  The  unseasonable  punc- 
tilios of  his  supposed  master,  who  would 
not  allow  him  to  carry  the  luggage,  once 
or  twice  laid  him  open  to  suspicion.  He 
succeeded  in  reaching  England,  however, 
where  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
joined  by  his  children  and  his  mother. 
But  the  terrors  and  the  fatigue  she  had 
undergone  proved  fatal  to  that  noble 
woman  ;  she  expired  fifteen  days  after- 
wards, as  much  the  victim  of  the  third 
revolution  as  her  husband  had  been  of 
the  first. 

He  resided  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a 
house  in  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton, 
which  was  afterwards,  by  a  strange  irony 
of  fortune,  inhabited  by  Ledru  Rollin 
during  his  exile.  The  Republic  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  him  in  his 
absence  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing.     Early 
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in  1849  he  published  a  kind  of  circular 
entitled  '' Giiizot  ^  ses  Amis,^'  \n  which 
he  proffered  his  services  to  the  electors 
of  France  ;  but  they  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  offer.  His  reception  in 
England,  except  among  those  who  were 
sufficiently  generous  to  sink  the  states- 
man in  the  man  of  letters,  was  not  cor- 
dial. His  bad  faith  and  duplicity  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  were  as 
yet  too  fresh  in  men's  minds. 

In  November,  1849,  '""^  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  heads  of  the  monarchical 
party.  He  paid  two  more  visits  to  Eng- 
land ;  one  in  1850,  to  his  old  master,  and 
a  second  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  185 1. 
Many  years  of  life  were  yet  reserved  to 
him,  but  his  public  career  was  finished. 
One  by  one  he  heard  of  the  passing 
away  of  rivals,  friends,  and  foes,  and  yet 
he  continued  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  a  green  old  age,  passed  in  the  pleas- 
ant shades  of  Val  Richer  and  the  delights 
of  literary  pursuits.  The  results  of  this 
long  retirement  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  '■'■  La  Revohitiott  d'Angleterre'''' 
and  "  Monk,''  in  "  Meditations  et  Etudes 
Morales  sur  la  Religion  et  la  Philoso- 
phies''' ^'Corneille  et  son  Temps,"  "  Shake- 
speare et  S07t  Te^nps,"  Slc.  But  the  most 
important  production  of  his  latter  days 
was  the  '■'■Me'moires pour servir  a  VHistoire 
de  tnon  Temps,"  in  which  he  traces  his  po- 
litical career  and  that  of  France  from  his 
entry  into  public  life  to  the  revolution  of 
1848.  The  work  is  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate account  of  events  as  they  hap- 
pened ;  he  enters  into  no  elaborate  de- 
fence of  himself,  although  he  endeavours 
to  put  Louis  Phillippe,"for  whom  he  en- 
tertained much  warmer  feelings  than 
those  of  mere  political  attachment,  in  a 
favourable  light  ;  neither  does  he  ever 
go  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  or 
favour  us  with  a  view  of  the  springs 
which  set  the  puppets  moving.  Unlike 
Chateaubriand  or  Lamartine,  he  gives  us 
no  confidences,  tells  us  nothing  of  him- 
self beyond  what  the  world  knew  before. 
That  cold  reticent  nature  was  opposed  to 
all  self-revelation. 

A  paragraph  from  the  Ti7nes  of  the 
9th  of  October  gives  us  a  pleasant  patri- 
archal picture  of  his  last  years. 

His  unfinished  work  "The  History  of 
France,  related  to  my  Grandchildren,"  was 
not  a  mere  designation,  but  expressed  the 
actual  fact.  For  several  years  he  was  wont  to 
collect  his  grandchildren  at  five  o'clock  every 
day  in  his  library,  where  he  gave  them  a 
simple  sketch  of  their  country's  history.     His 


aim  was  to  awaken  their  intelligence  rather 
than  to  load  their  memories.  Especially  when 
he  went  back  to  the  formation  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  legendary  times,  he  endeavoured 
not  so  much  to  teach  them  all  the  facts  as  to 
give  them  an  accurate  idea  of  each  reign  and 
epoch.  In  quoting  the  old  chroniclers  he 
translated  and  commented  on  them  in  the 
style  which  made  him  so  admirable  a  story- 
teller, and  while  his  grandchildren  listened  his 
daughters  followed  him  in  shorthand. 

He  died  at  Val  Richer,  in  Normandy, 
on  the  I2th  of  September,  1874,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  of  sheer  vital  decay. 

As  an  orator  he  stood  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank.  In  literature  his  achieve- 
ments were  immense,  both  in  extent  and 
value.  As  an  historian  he  was  patient 
and  laborious  in  research,  accurate  and 
impartial  in  facts.  But  unfortunately  his 
hard,  dry,  unsympathetic  style,  so  devoid 
of  brilliancy  or  ornament,  narrows  the 
circle  of  his  readers.  A  Frenchman  has 
very  happily  said  that  in  his  writings  "  he 
is  rlways  the  professor  :  "  he  is  always 
lecturing.  But  for  this  defect  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  historians 
of  the  modern  world.  As  it  is,  he  has 
done  a  vast  deal  to  extend  the  taste  for 
historical  studies  in  France,  and  his  vo- 
luminous writings  must  ever  remain 
amongst  the  most  valuable  literary  pos- 
sessions of  his  country. 

His  merits  and  demerits  as  a  politician 
cannot  be  summed  up  so  easily  nor  dis- 
missed so  briefly.  He  was  not  a  great 
statesman.  He  possessed  great  talents, 
but  no  genius.  He  could  calculate  prob- 
abilities—  sometimes,  as  in  '48,  his  cal- 
culations were  fatally  erroneous  —  and 
prepare  to  meet  them  ;  but  an  unexpect- 
ed situation  checkmated  him  ;  he  could 
not  rise  to  it,  master  it,  turn  it  dexter- 
ously to  his  advantage.  His  intellect 
was  reflective,  but  almost  devoid  of 
spontaneity.  The  memory  of  that  awful 
day  when  his  father  fell  a  victim  to  rev- 
olutionary cruelty,  the  memory  of  his 
mother's  anguish  —  impressions  which 
her  perpetual  mourning  never  permitted 
to  fade  —  haunted  him  through  life,  until 
the  dread  of  anarchy  became  the  key- 
note of  his  whole  political  career.  We 
find  the  one  thought  perpetually  crop- 
ping up  in  his  writings.  In  one  place  he 
says,  "  Democracy  is  the  spirit  in  which 
each  of  the  different  classes  and  the  great 
political  parties  into  which  our  society  is 
divided  cherishes  the  hope  of  annihilat- 
ing the  others  and  of  reigning  alone." 
Speaking  of  Napoleon,  he  says  :  "  He 
was  endowed  with  a  genius  incomparably 
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active  and  powerful,  and  much  to  be  ad- 
mired for  his  antipathy  to  disorder." 
One  of  his  latest  publications  was  a  de- 
fence of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  :  and  yet,  as  that  remarkable 
"confession  of  faith,"  recently  published 
in  the  newspapers  fully  proves,*  he  was 
by  conviction  a  staunch  Protestant;  but 
he  reo^arded  Catholicism  as  the  champion 
of  order ;  and  even  religious  dogma, 
which  in  most  minds  overrules  all,  was 
with  him  impotent  against  that  consider- 
ation. 

He  was  theoretical  rather  than  practi- 
cal. He  was  a  man  of  systems  :  he 
would  fain  have  reduced  politics  to  a 
science  as  exact  as  mathematics.  He 
narrowed  all  certainties  and  probabilities 
within  a  fixed  boundary,  leaving  no  mar- 
gin for  possibilities.  Narrowness  was 
the  crushing  fault  of  his  politics.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  ministe.r  more  unpopular, 
more  distasteful,  more  antipathetic  to  the 
French  character.  His  manner  was  Puri- 
tanical, impassive,  and  arrogant.  "  Every 
one,"  says  Lord  Palmerston,  "who  did 
not  rebel  against  him  became  the  slave 
of  his  imperious  nature."  In  the  Cham- 
ber he  was  overbearing  to  insolence;  f 
as  a  diplomatist  he  was  at  one  time  too 
obsequious  to  foreign  nations,  as  in 
granting  to  England  the  right  of  search  ; 
at  another  imprudent  and  vexatious,  as 
in  risking  a  war  with  that  country  over 
the  Spanish  marriages,  solely  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Orldans  family. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  to  conceive  the  hatred  he 
inspired.  He  was  thoroughly  consistent 
throughout  his  career.  He  never  chatiged, 
but  public  opinion  advanced  and  he  did 
not  J  hence  the  accusation  of  inconsis- 
tency. From  first  to  last  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate and  supporter  of  constitutional 
government  after  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  found  such  a  government  in 
France  was  the  purpose  and  the  failure 
of  his  life.  We  find  him  defending  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  in  the  teeth  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;  we  find  him  re- 
signing office  when  that  king  resorted  to 
arbitrary  rule  ;  we  find  him  amongst  the 
boldest  apd  foremost  opponents  of  Poli- 


*  "  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  Christian 
Church  of  France,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which 
1  congratulate  myself  upon  being  born." — Guizot's 
"Confession  of  Faith."  See  Times  Newspaper,  Oc- 
tober 9. 

t  A  lady  hearing  him  speak  in  the  tribune  during  the 
agitations  of  1847  was  so  excited  by  his  arrogance,  that 
she  exclaimed  "  Were  she  one  of  the  deputies  she 
would  fall  in  with  the  opposition,  were  it  only  to  vindi- 
cate free  speech."  This  spontaneous  utterance  well 
illustrates  the  peculiar  hostility  he  excited. 


gnac  and  Charles  the  Tenth  ;  we  find  him 
reforming  laws  which  affected  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  establishing  a  grand 
scheme  for  national  education  ;  as  the 
minister  of  a  solidly-founded  constitu- 
tional government  like  our  own,  such 
acts  would  have  been  duly  appreciated  ; 
but  for  Frenchmen  he  moved  too  slowlv, 
too  cautiously.  He  doubted  their  capac- 
ity for  rational  freedom,  and  while  franti- 
cally abusing  him,  they  did  their  best  to 
prove  he  was  right.  His  rule  was  an 
iron  one,  but  he  lived  in  an  age  of  pecul- 
iar ferment,  of  wild  theories,  and  sub- 
versive socialism,  that  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  society;  the  spectres 
of  anarchy  and  the  guillotine  were  always 
looming  in  the  distance;  but  while  in- 
spiring hate  he  had  not  the  genius  to 
inspire  fear,  and  hate  without  fear  is 
dangerous. 

Let  us  hear  what  he  himself  says  of 
his  conduct  during  the  agitation  for  re- 
form. 

We  had  not  in  principle  any  absolute  and' 
permanent  objection  to  such  reforms.  The 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  in- 
compatibility of  certain  functions  with  the 
mission  of  deputy  could  and  ought  to  be 
natural  and  legitimate  in  consequence  of  the 
upward  movement  of  society  and  the  increased 
exercise  of  political  liberty.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment these  innovations  were  not  in  our  opinion 
either  necessary  or  well-timed.  Not  neces- 
sary, because  for  thirty  years  past  events  had 
proved  that  by  the  institutions  and  the  actual 
laws,  liberty  and  strength  had  not  been  want- 
ing to  the  interference  of  the  country  in  its 
affairs.  Not  well-timed,  because  it  was  likely 
to  carry  new  trials  and  new  difficulties  into 
that  which  was  in  our  eyes  the  most  real  and 
the  most  urgent  interests  of  the  country, 
namely,  the  adaptation  and  the  consolidation 
of  free  government,  as  yet  so  new  amongst  us. 
These  were  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and 
the  limits  of  our  resistance  to  the  immediate 
innovations  which  were  demanded  of  us. 

There  is  much  solid  reason  in  this  de- 
fence. The  agitators  did  not  want  reform 
but  revolution.  The  country  was  weary 
of  the  Orleanist  rule,  its  pride  was  hum- 
bled by  the  peace-at-any-price  policy  of 
its  government,  and  had  political  power 
been  extended  it  would  probably  have 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  rather 
than  have  saved  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  basis  of  the  narrow  representative 
system  was  purely  bourgeois;  all  politi- 
cal influence  was  centred  in  the  middle 
class,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the 
upper  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
masses.  How  utterly  selfish,  contempti- 
ble, unpatriotic,  and  unworthy  of  confi- 
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dence  the    bourgeois  of    France  are   has 
been  patent  to  Europe  at  any  time  during 
these   thirty  years.     They  have   no  sym- 
pathies beyond  their  shop  and  their  fam- 
ilies, their  poltroonery  forces   them  to  be 
overawed  by  any  handful  of  ruffians  who 
chooses  to  raise  an  dtneute.     They  were 
among  the  first  to   turn  against  the  man  ' 
who  had  pampered  them,  their  own  citi- 
zen king.     The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in  the  direction  of  the  peasant  farmers,  a 
class  monarchical  by  instinct,  might  have 
strengthened  the  government.     But  this 
could  scarcely  have  been   accomplished 
without   admitting  a  corresponding   ele- 
ment,  and   a  dangerous    one,   from    the  ] 
towns.     A   movement,    headed   by   such  i 
men  as   Louis    Blanc  and   Ledru   Rollin, 
might  well  excite   the  distrust  of   such  a^ 
minister   as    Guizot.     A    man   of  higher 
genius   might    have    solved   the  difficult 
problem  by  some  bold  and  daring  expe- 
dient ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  how 
one  of  his  calibre,  and  with   his  dread  of 
democracy,  could  have  acted  differently 
to  what  he  did.     In  his  opposition  to  the 
reform  banquets  he  did  no  more  than  his 
duty,  than  any  other  minister  would  have  ! 
done  under  similar  circumstances  ;  there- 
fore, to  hold  him  responsible  for  a  revo- ! 
lution  which  the  agitators  had  long  since  | 
determined    upon   in    the    face  of   every 
concession,  is  highly  illogical.  I 

The    great    blots    upon    his    political : 
career  are  :  joining  the  factious  opposi-  ' 
tion  against  Mold,  and  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages ;  which  proved  that  selfish  ambi- 
tion and  party  spleen  could  overrule  in  j 
his  mind  the  interests  of  his  country,  that  i 
he  was  deficient  in  true  nobility  of  char- 1 
acter  and  a  nice  sense  of   honour,  and  , 
could  descend,  if  occasion  required,  into  , 
the  lowest  mire    of^  political  degradation  I 
at  the  bidding  of  his  royal  master.     Marie  , 
Amdiie  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  : 
"  He  is  a  crab  with  inflexible  claws,  who  j 
fastens  upon  the  rock  of  power.     He  will 
be  torn  away  only  with  the  rock  itself." 

His  egotism  was  enormous  :  like  Robes- 
pierre, he  loved  to  contemplate  and  wor- 
ship hij  own  image.  One  biographer 
asserts  that  he  had  thirty  portraits  of 
himself  in  his  bedroom,  twenty  in  his 
salon,  fifteen  in  his  antechamber,  and  ten 
in  his  kitchen  ! 

His  private  life,  without  being  immac- 
ulate, will  bear  a  far  stricter  scrutiny  than 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband  to  both  his  wives,  and 
the  death  of  the  second  was  felt  with  a 
keenness  of  affliction  of  which  few  would 


have  imagined  the  cold  austere  states- 
man capable.  Of  his  inward  life  he  has 
left  us  a  simple  and  beautiful  confession 
in  the  opening  of  his  will.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  inquired,  that  he  has  doubt- 
ed ;  that  he  has  believed  the  human 
mind  to  be  strong  enough  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  by  the  universe  and 
man,  and  that  the  human  will  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  rule  the  life  of  man  accord- 
ing to  its  law  and  its  moral  purpose  ; 
but  that  the  calm  reflection  of  his  old  age 
has  brought  him  back  to  the  simple  faith 
of  childhood  ;  that  he  felt  himself  only  a 
child  under  the  hand  of  God  ;  that  he 
believed  in  God,  adored  him,  without 
seeking  to  comprehend  him,  and  that  he 
bowed  himself  before  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bible  and  the  gospel. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.   GLADSTONE'S   "EXPOSTULATION." 

Mr,  Gladstone's  genius  is  great,  but 
it  is  a  little  injured  by  a  quality  which 
rarely  belongs  to  men  of  genius,  and 
seldom  strengthens,  though  it  some- 
times serves  them, —  ingenuity.  The 
"political  expostulation  "  which  he  has 
just  published  contains  one  or  two  very 
fine  sayings  ;  much  that  it  was  very  nat- 
ural and  right,  and  not  a  little  which  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for 
him  to  say  ;  but  the  effect  of  these  decla- 
rations is  to  some  extent  diminished  by 
the  too  great  ingenuity  of  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  his  expostulation, 
by  the  extreme  quaintness  of  the  practi- 
cal object  which  he  proposes  to  himself 
in  publishing  it,  by  the  untenable  char- 
acter of  the  historical  view,  on  which  he 
seems  to  take  his  stand  as  justifying  Par- 
liament's liberal  treatment  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  by  the  superfluous  acri- 
mony of  certain  expressions,  pardonable 
had  they  been  used  in  debate,  but  hardly 
defensible  in  a  great  statesman's  carefully 
written  and  corrected  work,  applied  by 
him  to  a  Church  which  may  cease  to  be 
altogether,  but  while  it  exists,  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
characteristics  which  excite  his  indigna- 
tion. 

It  was  perfectly  right  and  even  wise 
for  Mr,  Gladstone  to  set  forth  clearly 
those  immense  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Church  which  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council  have  consolidated  and  either  im- 
posed, or  rendered  it  at  any  time  possi- 
ble for   the  Church   to  impose,  as  rules 
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obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  all  her 
loyal  subjects.  It  was  perfectly  right 
and  even  wise  for  him  to  point  out  how 
alien  such  pretensions  are  to  the  spirit 
of  any  faith  which  finds  its  central  point 
in  the  individual  conscience.  It  was 
more  than  right  and  wise,  it  was  drawing 
a  fresh  tie  between  him  and  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen  and  his  polit- 
ical followers,  to  give  us  the  fine  sen- 
tences in  which  he  declares  the  "stifling 
of  conscience  and  conviction  "  to  be  a 
kind  of  "moral  murder,"  and  protests 
against  the  notion  that  a  limitation  of  the 
defining  infallibility  of  Rome  to  the 
sphere  of  ''faith  and  morals,"  can  be 
regarded,  in  fact,  as  any  limitation  at  all. 
The  intellectual  stronghold  of  Protes- 
tantism has  rarely  been  described  in  finer 
words  than  those  in  which  Mr,  Gladstone 
tells  us  that  he  cares  not "  to  ask  if  there 
be  dregs  and  tatters  of  human  life  such 
as  can  escape  from  the  description  and 
boundary  of  'morals.'  I  submit  that 
duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the 
morning  and  goes  to  rest  with  us  at 
night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  action 
of  our  intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow 
which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we  will, 
and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave 
the  light  of  life  "  [and,  we  should  think, 
by  the  way,  not  even  then].  Again,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  within  his  province,  and  is 
discharging  his  duty  as  a  statesman, 
when  he  explains  his  reason  for  believ- 
ing that,  under  certain  not  very  impos- 
sible, perhaps  even  not  improbable,  con- 
tingencies, Rome  might  deem  it  wise  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  restore  the 
temporal  power,  and  that  such  an  effort 
might  involve  a  use  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  objectionable  of  all  her  claims, 
—  the  abstract  right  she  maintains  to 
alienate  the  civil  allegiance  of  Catholics 
from  States  hostile  to  that  hopeless  en- 
terprise. In  all  this  we  go  heartily  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  regard  what  he  says 
as  both  a  sound  and  seasonable  justifica- 
tion of  his  assertion  that  it  is  a  dream  to 
fear  the  success  of  either  Ritualists  or 
Jesuits  in  re-converting  England  to  the 
Roman  faith.  But  when  he  appears  to 
intimate  that  the  concession  of  Catholic 
privileges  by  Parliament  was  really  justi- 
fied by  the  partly  politic  and  partly  acci- 
dental moderation  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
.at  the  time  they  were  conceded,  and  that 
■modern  statesmen  can  fitly  reproach 
Rome  for  assuming  another  tone, —  one 
much  more  in  keeping,  by  the  way,  with 
her  whole  history  ;  when,  again,  he  ap- 
pears  to   indulge  a    serious  belief    that 
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Roman  Catholics,  bound  as  they  are  by 
an  CEcumenical  Council  of  the  Church, 
will  disavow  that  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  assurances  of  Dr. 
Doyle  and  his  colleagues  in  1825  ;  — and 
lastly,  when  he  makes  use  ol  words 
quite  needless  to  his  purpose,  and  certain 
to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  like  that,  for  instance,  concern- 
ing "  the  degradation  of  the  episcopal 
order"  of  the  Latin  Church,  or  that 
which  accuses  the  Catholics  of  discharg- 
ing their  spiritual  responsibilities  by 
"  power  of  attorney,"  or,  again,  that  which 
compares  the  influence  won  by  Rome's 
large  claims,  to  the  popularity  gained  by 
the  immense  promises  of  advertising 
tradesmen, —  we  think  Mr.  Gladstone,  for 
the  moment,  puts  off  the  exalted  impar- 
tiality of  the  statesman,  and  accepts  the 
position  of  a  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
arguing  for  a  verdict  before  a  jury  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  excite,  in  order  to  con- 
vince. And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
moral  and  intellectual  position  so  noble 
and  so  proof  against  assault  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's should  be  weakened  by  these 
mistakes. 

To  our  minds,  the  Vatican  Council 
simply  assumed  on  behalf  of  the  pope, 
while  it  consolidated  and  publicly  im- 
posed on  all  believers,  an  authority  which 
had  been  virtually  supreme  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  centuries  previous  to  its 
formal  enunciation.  It  did  not  so  much 
alter,  as  formally  publish  the  common 
belief  as  to  the  centre  of  power  in  that 
Church.  If  English  statesmen  only  con- 
ceded the  Catholic  claims  on  the  strength 
of  statements  made,  and  no  doubt  hon- 
estly made,  by  a  few  bishops  and  Vicars 
Apostolic  at  an  epoch  of  low  vitality  in 
all  Churches,  they  were  not  up  to  their 
work,  and  deserved  the  disappointment 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  feel. 
The  true  reasons  for  conceding  these 
claims  were  quite  independent  of  such 
temporary  accidents,  being  such  as  these, 
—  that  penalties  placed  on  the  sincere 
confession  of  a  creed  however  dangerous, 
are  sure  to  make  that  creed  more  danger- 
ous ;  that  the  civil  power  has  a  position 
of  far  greater  moral  advantage  if  it  waits 
for  a  practical  infraction  of  its  proper  au- 
thority before  attempting  to  punish,  than 
if  it  makes  the  profession  of  opinion 
penal ;  that  men  hardly  know  what  they 
really  believe  and  what  they  don't  till 
they  come  to  test  it  by  action  ;  and  final- 
ly, that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  either 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  strongly 
and  equitably,  while   the  former   possess 
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vast  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the 
latter.  These  were  the  true  reasons  which 
rendered  Catholic  emancipation  an  im- 
perative duty,  and  would  equally  have 
rendered  it  an  imperative  duty,  if  Dr. 
Doyle  and  his  colleagues  had  proclaimed 
with  all  their  might  the  principles  which 
Archbishop  Manning  and  Cardinal  Cul- 
len  proclaim  now.  Very  likely,  if  they  had 
done  so,  that  great  measure  would 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  But 
its  postponement  would  have  been  a 
great  calamity  for  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics alike.  And  for  a  statesman  who 
appears,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  hold 
this,  to  go  back  upon  Dr.  Doyle's  assur- 
ances in  a  spirit  of  almost  querulous  dis- 
appointment, seems  to  us,  we  confess, 
trivial.  Is  it  only  the  Roman  Church 
which  has  lately  been  driven  back  on  its 
central  idea  ?  Have  not  all  Churches 
shown  the  same  tendency  ?  And  is  it 
manly  to  deplore  a  change  of  attitude  in 
Rome  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  attitude  in 
almost  every  Church  in  Christendom  ? 
Rather  is  not  such  a  change  of  attitude 
good  evidence  that  Rome,  like  other 
Churches,  obeys  a  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
is  not  semper  eade7n ;  that  she  relaxes 
her  claim  to  authority  in  one  generation, 
and  reasserts  it  in  another  ;  that  she  loses 
her  proud  consciousness  of  infallibility 
when  other  Churches  lose  their  conten- 
tiousness, and  regains  it  only  in  the  heat 
of  controversy  ?  In  any  case,  consider- 
ing the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet,  it  is  hardly 
on  the  admissions  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  the 
Irish  bishops  of  1825,  that  he  ought  to 
found  so  grave  and  solemn  an  "  expostu- 
lation." Again,  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
wild  and  visionary  of  hopes  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gravely  expresses,  when  he 
describes  it  as  his  object  to  elicit  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  empire 
either  a  repudiation  of  the  Vatican  de- 
crees, or  a  declaration  that,  if  ever  called 
upon  to  renounce  their  civil  allegiance, 
they  would  disobey  the  call.  As  to  the 
first  demand,  they  could  only  concede  it 
by  disavowing  their  Church.  As  to  the 
second,  they  would  probably  declare  it  a 
mere  insult  on  their  chief  pastor  to  an- 
ticipate in  that  way  a  summons  which 
many  of  them  would  think  it  impossible 
for  him  to  issue,  and  which  the  remain- 
der would  think  it  their  duty,  if  in  any 
great  ecclesiastical  exigency  he  did  issue 
it,  to  obey.  In  dealing  with  claims  like 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  statesman's 
only  true   plan  is  first   to  ward  off  every 
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unneccessary  occasion  of  collision 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  by 
strict  justice  ;  and  then,  if,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  collision  comes,  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  promptly  and  peremptorily 
when  it  arises.  That  a  great  many  Ro- 
man Catholics,  if  called  upon  by  their 
Church  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  British 
State  for  a  grand  ecclesiastical  end,  would 
really  disobey  the  call,  we  heartily  be- 
lieve ;  but  to  disobey  in  an  emergency 
in  which  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  is 
thoroughly  roused,  is  one  thing,  while  to 
promise  beforehand  to  disobey,  when  no 
such  call  is  anticipated  or  considered 
possible,  is  quite  another.  We  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  pope  maintains  the 
abstract  right  even  to  depose  Queen  Vic- 
toria, for  what  he  deems  sufficient  reason, 
though  he  is  very  unlikely  to  use  it.  We 
have  no  doubt,  too,  that  a  few  desperate 
Ultramontanes  would  regard  such  an 
exercise  of  power,  if  it  ever  occurred,  as 
really  controlling  their  consciences,  while 
many  would  be  utterly  shocked  by  it,  and 
driven  rather  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  pope  ;  but  we  see  no 
reasonable  pretext  at  all  for  discounting 
now  the  sensational  measures  appropriate 
to  so  tremendous  an  emergency,  holding 
with  Lord  Derby  (is  it  not  ?)  that  in  all 
such  improbable  cases,  cure  is  much  bet- 
ter than  prevention,  and  infinitely  better 
than  that  helpless  attempt  at  prevention 
which  alone  we  could  really  make. 
Finally,  most  of  all  we  hold  that  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  really  entertain  some 
feeble  hope  of  persuading  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  empire  to  disavow 
either  the  Vatican  Council  or  some  of  its 
possible  consequences,  he  was  making  a 
very  serious  mistake  in  girding  at  their 
episcopate  as  "degraded"  and  their 
pontiff  as  pursuing  the  policy  of  a  vulgar 
advertiser.  You  do  not  sting  for  the 
purpose  of  persuasion  ;  the  only  moral 
effect  of  a  sting  is  to  inspire  anger  or 
fear. 

Above  all,  we  regret  the  influence  which 
this  pamphlet  must  exercise  in  Prussia, 
where  it  has  already  been  received, — 
quite  erroneously  no  doubt,  — as  a  vindi- 
cation by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  policy  of 
the  Falck  laws.  Indeed  the  Standard  of 
Monday,  by  including,  of  course  inad- 
vertently, a  corollary  of  its  own  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statements,  within  the  in- 
verted commas  which  marked  the  quota- 
tion, made  him  explicitly  approve  those 
laws,  and  the  blunder  only  shows  how 
little  guarded  his  "  expostulation  "  really 
is.     That  his  own    policy  has  been  one 
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long  and  noble  protest  against  such  fool- 
ish and  pernicious  laws,  and  that  he  holds 
to  that  policy  in  this  very  pamphlet  as  firm- 
ly as  ever,  will  do  nothing  to  convince  the 
Germans  that  had  he  been  a  German,  he 
would  not  have  approved  Prince  Bis- 
marck's action.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  reserves  his  judgment  on  that 
point,  though  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  if  he  ever  had  to  deliver  his 
judgment  on  it,  he  would  deliver  it,  and 
deliver  it  strongly,  on  the  right  side. 
None  the  less,  —  so  stupid  is  mankind, 
—  his  name  will  be  hereafter  claimed 
as  an  authority  on  both  sides  :  — for  the 
side  of  courage  and  justice  by  his  true 
followers  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the 
side  of  fear  and  persecution  by  Prince 
Bismarck's  adherents  in  Germany. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
political  effects  of  this  publication  will  be 
of  a  very  mixed,  and  needlessly  mixed, 
character.  It  contains  a  noble  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  sacredness  of  individual 
conviction,  and  of  the  final  authority  of 
the  individual  conscience.  It  is  an  un- 
answerable demonstration  of  the  civil 
dangers  inherent  in  submission  to  an  ab- 
solute Church.  It  must  clear  Mr.  Glad- 
stone of  the  suspicion  of  Romanizing 
with  all  sensible  men,  forever.  So  far  all 
is  well.  But  it  apparently  places  the 
justice  done  nearly  half  a  century  ago  to 
Roman  Catholics  on  a  most  insecure, 
feeble,  and  untenable  ground.  It  raises 
imaginary  hopes  of  a  kind  which  seem  to 
us  almost  childish  as  well  as  delusive. 
And  it  lends  to  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal Dlunders  and  worst  religious  offences 
of  the  present  day  at  least  a  shadow  of 
authority  from  a  spotless  and  illustrious 
name. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ITALY. 

The  condition  of  Italy  is  one  of  the 
few  topics  on  which  Liberals  can  now 
touch  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  Mr. 
Baxter  has  studied  Italy  with  sufficient 
attention  to  make  his  picture  of  the  penin- 
sula attractive  and  interesting.  A  Scotch 
audience  was  sure  to  hear  with  delight 
that  cabdrivers  in  Italian  towns  hate 
priests,  and  that  at  Naples  ecclesiastics 
seem  to  be  disappearing  with  the  bad 
smells  of  the  place.  But  any  audience  is 
awakened  to  sympathy  by  the  utterances 
of  honest  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Baxter  is 
so  enthusiastic  a  friend  of  Italy  that  the 


'  Italian  population  generally  seems  to  him 
to  look  as  if  it  washed  more  than  before 
it  had  Victor  Emmanuel  for  its  king. 
But  if  he  is  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Baxter  may 
safely  say  that  his  enthusiasm  rests  on  a 
basis  of  solid  fact.  His  picture  of  Italy 
is  as  true  as  it  is  glowing.  The  activity, 
the  life,  the  energy  of  emancipated  Italy 
are  prodigious.  When  Mr.  Baxter  said 
with  glee  that  the  progress  he  saw  at 
Rome  reminded  him  of  the  United  States, 
he  used  a  comparison  which  few  except 
Scotch  working-men  could  listen  to  with- 
out a  shudder.  But  there  is  a  real  foun- 
dation for  the  comparison  between  mod- 
ern Italy  and  the  United  States.  The 
Italians  have  really  had  a  new  birth,  and 
have  an  ardour  of  youth  which  is  of  the 
true  American  type.  They  have  gone 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  and  the 
wonders  of  Chicago  are  almost  rivalled 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  which,  like 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Rome,  seemed  a 
few  years  ago  sunk  in  a  mild  decay  and 
verging  on  a  dreamy  death.  It  may  be 
added  that  although,  like  the  Americans, 
the  Italians  have  their  rowdies,  their 
Sicilian  Texas,  their  rival  platforms,  and 
their  passion  for  local  jobs,  yet,  like  the 
Americans,  they  have  a  profound  faith  in 
their  institutions,  and  manage  to  keep 
them  going,  and  are  carried  through  little 
difficulties  by  cherishing  a  great  purpose. 
Nothing  in  Italy  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  so  many  different  provinces,  sepa- 
rated for  ages  by  barriers  of  government 
and  geographical  obstacles,  should  not 
only  have  united,  but  should  show  so 
very  generally  the  same  happy  conse- 
quences of  union.  Material  prosperity 
displays  itself  everywhere,  and,  as  Mr. 
Baxter  said,  even  at  Venice  they  are 
building  new  houses  and  dredging  the 
canals.  Eighteen  millions  sterling  have 
been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  ecclesias- 
tical estates,  and  this  speaks  much  for 
the  wealth  of  Italy  and  for  its  future 
advance  in  riches.  Italy  is  and  always 
must  be  essentially  an  agricultural 
country.  It  has  no  manufactures.  It 
has  neither  iron  nor  coal.  But  it  has  a 
splendid  seaboard,  and  almost  inexhaust- 
ible capacities  in  regard  to  climate  and 
soil  for  producing  the  best  fruits  of  the 
earth.  When  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
is  made,  Genoa  will  be  the  port  of  a 
large  district  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Venetians  hope  to  see 
Venice  displace  Trieste  as  the  centre  of 
the  trade  of  the  Adriatic.  But  Italy  is, 
with  these  exceptions,  its  own  market, 
and   Italy,  like   France,  can   only  grow 


really  rich  by  making  the  most  of  its 
own  soil.  France  has  lately  shown  how 
solid  and  vast  may  be  the  wealth  of  a 
country  in  such  a  position,  and  a  few 
more  years  of  activity,  peace,  and  good 
government  would  place  Italy  not  far 
behind  France  in  the  stable  possession 
of  agricultural  wealth. 

"  Brigandage,"  Mr.  Baxter  informed 
his  friends  at  Dundee,  "  is  not  compatible 
with  free  institutions."  Nothing,  unfor- 
tunately, could  be  more  untrue,  as  Mr. 
Baxter  might  easily  find  to  his  cost  if  he 
made  a  tour  through  Mexico  or  any  of 
the  republics  of  Central  America.  What 
brigandage  is  not  compatible  with  is  an 
active  population  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment. It  is  because  in  every  corner  of 
Italy  the  people  are  beginning  to  exert 
themselves,  because  roads  and  railways 
and  harbours  are  being  constructed,  and 
because  the  government  is  determined 
to  put  brigandage  down,  that  Italy  may 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  be 
free  from  its  ancient  curse.  The  policy 
of  the  present  government  is  a  policy  of 
stern  repression,  and  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority means  a  majority  in  favour  of 
stronger  measures  than  have  as  yet  been 
tried.  The  present  government  also 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  looking  at  Italy 
as  a  whole,  and  not  sacrificing  the  na- 
tional credit  to  humouring  the  whims  or 
consulting  the  wants  of  separate  locali- 
ties. The  policy  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
uphold  local  independence  and  personal 
freedom.  There  are  a  few  representa- 
tives of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  few  Re- 
publican fanatics.  But  the  mass  of  the 
Left  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
dynasty  of  Piedmont,  and  they  blame  the 
Right  for  not  treating  priests  as  harshly 
as  they  deserve.  The  real  struggle  be- 
tween the  parties  is  a  struggle  between 
those  who  wish  for  free  institutions  with 
a  strong  central  government  and  those 
who  wish  for  free  institutions  with  a  weak 
central  government.  All  Italians,  with 
exceptions  not  worth  noticing,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  a  united  Italy,  antagonism  to  the 
priests,  the  retention  of  Rome,  and  Par- 
liamentary government.  So  far  it  may 
be  said  that  all  Italy  is  for  free  institu- 
tions. But  after  that  point  is  reached 
there  is  room  for  considerable  diver- 
gence. The  Right  wants  the  govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  act  sharply  and 
promptly  ;  it  urges  that  in  finance  the 
first  thing  is  to  uphold  the  national 
honour,  and  that  Italy  should  steadily  pay 
its  creditors,  and,  what  is  more,  should 
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make  its  creditors  sure  of  being  paid. 
The  Left  does  not  approve  of  processes 
out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  law;  it 
prefers  that  brigands  should  be  acquitted 
by  juries  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
condemned  by  military  magistrates  ;  it 
insists  that  localities  which  make  great 
sacrifices  to  pay  national  taxes  should 
have  some  little  compensatory  favours 
accorded  to  them.  All  Italian  politics 
have  so  strong  a  Liberal  tinge,  if  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Italy  is  compared  with  the 
past,  or  if  Italy  is  compared  with  most  of 
its  neighbours,  that  it  is  in  one  way  quite 
true  to  say  that  the  struggle  is  only  be- 
tween Liberals  of  two  different  shades, 
Biit  the  struggle  is  nevertheless  a  serious 
and  important  one.  Any  one  who  read 
Mr.  Baxter's  speech  might  naturally  think 
that  Italian  prosperity  went  on  without 
embarrassment  and  like  a  machine  ;  and 
if  our  attention  is  confined  to  general 
results,  there  is  some  reason  for  using 
such  language.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
process  by  which  Italy  is  made  to  ad- 
vance, we  see  that  Italian  statesmen  have 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  many  fail- 
ures to  deplore,  many  jealousies  and 
much  ignorance  and  apathy  to  conquer. 
When  the  real  working  of  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  Italy  is  studied,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  there  have  been  so  many  minis- 
terial blunders  and  catastrophes,  but  that 
an  intelligent  and  reasonable  policy  has 
been  on  the  whole  so  steadily  and  so  suc- 
cessfully pursued. 

The  elections  held  last  Sunday  have 
shown  a  general  result  favourable  to  the 
government.  The  system  of  voting 
which  requires  the  successful  candidate 
to  poll  a  third  of  the  electoral  body,  and 
forces  him,  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  to  a  sec- 
ond trial  of  strength,  seems  to  answer  no 
obvious  purpose,  and  the  number  of  those 
actually  voting  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  voters  inscribed  seems  strangely 
small.  A  correspondent  of  the  TimeSy 
writing  from  Venice,  describes  the  apa- 
thy that  prevailed  there,  and  as  in  nearly 
half  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  kingdom 
the  highest  candidate  failed  to  secure  the 
support  of  a  third  of  the  inscribed  elect- 
ors, it  might  seem  as  if  this  apathy  had 
been  general.  But  the  impression  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  Italy  that  the  elections 
have  been  well  contested,  and  have  ex- 
cited an  unusual  amount  of  interest  ;  and 
the  failure  in  so  many  places  of  the  high- 
est candidate  to  obtain  the  necessary 
third  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
electors  thinking  the  man  they  preferred 
so  sure  to  win  that  they  did  not  take  the 
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trouble  to  vote  for  him.  General  La 
Marmora,  for  example,  got  299  votes  at 
Biella,  and  his  opponent  only  five,  and 
yet  there  is  to  be  a  second  election  held. 
Florence  elected  Ricasoli,  Peruzzi,  and 
two  other  less  distinguished  members  of 
the  Right,  and  there  was  practically  no 
opposition  ;  and  yet  these  four  candi- 
dates have  to  be  balloted  for  to-morrow, 
because  the  number  of  voters  supporting 
them  was  insufficient.  At  Rome,  again, 
none  of  the  elections  held  last  Sunday 
were  final  ;  but  there  was  some  warmth  in 
the  contest,  and  if  both  parties  were  ac- 
tive, it  certainly  seems  strange  that  in  no 
case  should  the  successful  candidate  have 
obtained  the  necessary  third.  In  two 
districts  of  Rome  Garibaldi  was  proposed, 
and  it  might  well  happen  that  many  Ital- 
ians would  like  neither  to  vote  for  Gari- 
baldi nor  to  vote  against  him.  But  in 
another  Roman  college  a  Jew  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  and  it  seems  curious 
that  a  body  of  Romans  should  not  have 
made  up  their  minds  whether  they  wish 
a  Jew  to  represent  them  or  not.  It  is 
calculated  that,  when  all  the  final  elec- 
tions have  been  held,  the  government 
will  have  a  majority  of  at  least  sixty,  and 
this  in  a  chamber  of  508  is  as  large  a 
majority  as  a  prudent  prime  minister 
would  wish.  It  is  very  useful  to  a  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its 
supporters  together,  that  the  Opposition 
should  not  be  too  weak;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  greatest  gain  of  the 
government  has  been  in  Piedmont  and 
LOmbardy  and  Tuscany,  districts  which 
are  perfectly  free  from  brigandage,  while 
in  the  Romagna  parties  remain  as  before. 
The  only  two  colleges  at  Naples  where  a 
final  result  has  been  obtained  have  re- 
turned members  of  the  Left,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Opposition  is  expected  to  gain  seats. 
In  other  words,  strong  measures  against 
brigandage  are  supported  in  provinces 
which  they  will  not  touch,  and  are  op- 
posed, or  at  least  questioned,  in  provinces 
which  they  will  touch.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  result  which  a  government  sure 
of  a  working  majority  need  regret.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing  for  Italy  that  it  should 
have  a  strong  government,  but  it  is  also 
a  very  good  thing  that  the  measures  of 
this  government  and  its  acts  should 
be  closely  watched  and  narrowly  criti- 
cised by  those  who  represent  the  districts 
where  its  action  is  to  be  most  immedi- 
ately felt. 
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From  The  Spsctator. 
EXPECTED  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  schism. 
It  is  split  up  into  two  parties,  who  differ 
from  each  other  about  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  strife 
has  become  so  bitter,  that  all  hope  of  a 
reconcilement  must  be  dismissed.  The 
quarrel  was  not  begun  recently,  but  it 
was  brought  to  a  practical  issue  by  the 
Synod  which  met  in  1872,  for  the  first 
time  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries.  The 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  did  not 
bring  their  orthodoxy  unscathed  out  of 
the  fire  which  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion scorched  the  sanctities  of  France. 
Religion  was  so  much  a  reality  to  them, 
that  they  could  not,  indeed,  become  Vol- 
tairians, but  many  became  so  "liberal" 
in  their  theology  that  they  might  have 
been  denied  the  title  of  "  Christian  "  in 
this  country.  They  felt  that  the  old  the- 
ory of  Biblical  inspiration  would  not  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
they  tried  to  free  the  theology  of  their 
Church,  so  far  as  they  could,  from  the 
dogmas  that  chiefly  excite  the  ire  of  crit- 
icism. That  was  not  an  easy  task,  in  a 
Church  which  had  accepted  the  rigid  dog- 
mas of  Calvin.  The  only  way  to  liberal- 
ize its  teaching  was  to  give  a  figurative 
interpretation  to  such  doctrines  as  the 
incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
ascension.  More  than  a  generation  ago 
a  large  party  contended  that  Protestant- 
ism should  free  itself  from  the  swad- 
dling-clothes of  subscription  to  rigid 
creeds,  and  should  be  content  with  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  faith  in  Christ,  with- 
out asking  who  Christ  was.  The  Ortho- 
dox party  retorted  that  no  Church  ever 
was  or  ever  would  be  held  together  by 
so  vague  a  profession  of  belief,  and  they 
insisted  that  those  who  denied  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  Christ's  birth,  his 
death,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  had  no  right  to  remain  in  the 
same  religious  community  as  those  who 
held  those  dogmas  to  be  essential  to 
Christianity.  The  strife  became  intensely 
bitter  in  Paris  some  years  ago,  on  account 
of  the  boldness  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  M.  Coquerel  fits  preached  a  mys- 
tical Unitarianism  in  the  name  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity.  The  Orthodox  party 
declared  that  such  teaching  was  a  scan- 
dal to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  an  oc- 
casion of  malicious  delight  to  her  ene- 
mies. The  controversialists  of  Rome 
had  predicted  that  Protestantism   could 
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not  stop  on  the  inclined  plane  of  private 
interpretation,  but  that  it  would  slide 
down  to  the  abyss  of  rationrdism,  until  it 
should  find  itself  in  company  with  a 
scoffing  hostility  to  Christianity,  and  in- 
deed to  religion.  Bossuet,  De  Maistre, 
and  all  the  great  apologists  of  Catholi- 
cism, had  warned  the  Protestants  that  in 
cutting  themselves  loose  from  the  see  of 
St.  Peter,  they  had  parted  from  the  one 
safeguard  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  small 
pupils  of  those  great  teachers  have 
pointed  to  the  doctrines  of  M.  Coquerel 
Jils^  and  to  the  applause  which  they  ex- 
cited among  the  descendants  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, as  a  proof  that  Bossuet  and  De 
Maistre  were  right.  Protestants  like 
Guizot  agreed  with  the  Catholic  censor 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  only  safeguard 
against  rationalism  was  a  more  or  less 
rigid  creed,  but  the  Orthodox  Protestants 
could  not  enforce  their  opinions  until  M. 
Thiers  permitted  the  Synod  to  be  con- 
voked. M.  Guizot  had  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  that  favour,  and  his 
chief  object  doubtless  was  to  stop  the 
flood  of  rationalism.  Both  parties  knew 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  a  trial  of 
strength,  and  in  truth  the  debates  let 
loose  the  pent-up  bitterness  of  years. 
Each  side  was  represented  by  men  of 
great  ability,  eloquence,  and  learning. 
M.  Guizot  flung  himself  into  the  discus- 
sion with  the  energy  of  youth.  M.  Cha- 
baud-Latour,  who  is  now  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  took  part  on  the  same  side. 
M.  Bois,  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians of  the  Church,  shaped  most  of  the 
resolutions.  M.  Coquerel  fils  and  a 
crowd  of  young  pastors  and  elders  de- 
fended the  Liberals  with  brilliant  elo- 
quence, but  the  Orthodox  voters  were  vic- 
torious! They  carried  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  the  Reformed  Church  was 
based  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification. 

M.  Guizot  next  urged  the  government 
to  let  the  Synod  publish  that  declaration 
of  faith,  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  Council  of  State.  At  first  the  Coun- 
cil would  not  admit  the  legality  of  such 
an  act,  but  it  withdrew  its  objections 
when  the  Synod  promised  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Churches  or  with  the  conscience  of  the 
worshippers.  The  Synod  then  met  once 
more  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  elec- 
tion, but  this  time  the  Liberals  did  not 
appear.  They  contended  that  it  had  not 
been  regularly  convened.     Nevertheless, 


the  Synod  decreed  that  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  Church  should  be  given  to 
no  one  who  would  not,  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  writing,  declare  his  belief  in  the 
doctrines  specified  by  the  resolutions. 
That  edict  was  made  very  important  by 
the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  is  strictly  Presbyterian,  and 
hence  elections  are  alike  frequent  and 
necessary.  Each  church  has  its  own 
presbytery,  which  is  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation. For  every  6,000  persons  there 
is  a  consistory,  made  up  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  chief  church  in  the  consistorial 
district,  and  delegations  from  the  lesser 
places  of  worship.  The  consistories  are 
important  bodies,  because  they  not  only 
manage  the  funds,  but  they  also  appoint 
the  pastors.  Thus  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  Liberals  would  throw  all  the  gov- 
erning power  and  all  the  pulpits  into  the 
hands  of  their  foes.  But  many  of  their 
congregations  refused  to  pay  the  slight- 
est heed  to  the  orders  of  the  Synod. 
They  alleged,  indeed,  that  those  orders 
were  illegal,  because  they  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship  by  some  Paris  elect- 
ors who  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  synodical  declara- 
tion, but  he  ruled  that  the  complaint  was 
invalid.  Meanwhile,  he  proceeded  to 
annul  most  of  the  elections  which  had 
been  held  in  defiance  of  the  new  regula- 
tions. All  the  rebellious  congregations 
and  consistories,  however,  were,  if  the 
Journal  des  Dibats  is  rightly  informed, 
not  warned  at  the  same  time.  The  notices 
were  sent  at  irregular  intervals,  and  they 
were  also  distributed  in  a  somewhat  ca- 
pricious fashion,  if  it  be  true  that  Rouen 
has  escaped  the  ministerial  visitation,  in 
spite  of  the  notorious  fact  that  its  elections 
have  been  as  illegal  as  some  which  have 
been  annulled.  The  inference  of  the  Uni- 
tarians is  that  the  government  wished  to 
proceed  as  quietly  as  it  could,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  general  uprising.  But  if 
such  was  the  design,  it  has  failed.  The 
Liberals  held  a  great  meeting  at  Nimes, 
on  the  7th  and  the  8th  of  last  month,  and 
they  then  drew  up  an  appeal  in  which 
they  virtually  defied  the  government  to 
do  its  worst.  The  chiefs  of  the  party 
have  also  come  to  Paris,  and  they  are 
said  to  represent  forty-two  consistories, 
260  pastors,  and  350,000  Protestants. 
They  have  been  arranging  their  plan  of 
defence,  and  they  are  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  minister  of  public  worship  so 
soon  as  he  shall  return  to  Paris.     Mean- 
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w'lile,    the    Orthodox    Protestants    have 


held  a  meeting  at  Montpellier,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Bois,  and  they  have 
'published  a  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Unitarians.  It  is  a  very  eloquent  and 
able  document.  They  say  that  they  ac- 
cept those  great  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel  which  were  declared  by  the 
Synod,  and  the  Liberals,  they  add,  wish 
to  preach  and  vote  in  the  Church  without 
believing  in  the  divine  revelation  made 
by  the  Scriptures.  The  Liberals  seek  to 
throw  the  doors  open  to  "all  systems 
and  all  negations."  But  that  demand  is 
absolutely  new,  and  hence  those  who 
make  it  will  be  responsible  if  there  should 
be  a  schism.  The  Liberals  appealed  to 
the  glorious  Huguenot  history  which  is 
common  to  both  the  parties,  and  to  those 
fathers  of  French  Protestantism  that  they 
both  venerate  ;  but  the  reply  is  that  those 
revered  men  acted  in  a  way  which  con- 
demns M.  Coquerelyf/i-  .•  —  "  Us  avaient 
fondd  leur  Eglise  non  sur  rindiffdrence 
des  doctrines^  mais  siir  la  foL'''  The 
Unitarians  appeal  to  a  faith  in  their 
*' common  master  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,"  but  the  faith  of  the  two  parties  is 
kindamentallydifferent.  Nay,  the  Liberals 
do  not  say  what  they  believe,  for  the  all- 
sufficient  reason  that  they  do  not  agree 
among  themselves.  The  Orthodox  Prot- 
estants, then,  protest  against  the  in- 
sinuation that  they  seek  to  strip  the  Lib- 
erals bare  of  all  the  pecuniary  advantages 
derived  from  a  connection  with  the  State. 
M.  Bois  and  his  friends  are  quite  willing 
that  the  heretics  should  form  a  compact 
with  the  government,  if  they  will  only 
withdraw  from  the  Church,  and  honestly 
appear  in  their  true  colours.  But  sepa- 
ration or  submission  they  declare  to  be 
indispensable. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  Liberals 
will  finally  act,  but  they  may  choose  be- 
tween three  obvious  courses.  They  may 
bring  the  quarrel  before  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  demand  the  condemnation 
of  the  minister  who  has  sanctioned  the 
conditions  of  the  Synod.  As,  however,  all 
the  Right  and  many  members  of  the  Left 
Centre  would  take  the  side  of  the  Ortho- 
dox section,  that  would  be  a  hopeless 
course.  Secondly,  they  may  bring  the 
dispute  into  a  court  of  law,  on  the  plea 
that  the  regulations  are  illegal  ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  do  so,  if  they  should  fail 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  govern- 
ment. Or  finally,  they  may  demand  that 
their  places  of  worship  shall  be  handed 
over  to  them,  that  they  shall  receive  a 


due  share  of  the  funds  now  allotted  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  that  they  shall  thus 
be  formed  into  an  independent  body. 
Such,  we  believe,  would  be  the  best  way 
of  restoring  peace,  but  we  suspect  that 
the  majority  would  resist  any  attempt  to 
give  the  ancient  chapels  to  men  who  have 
fallen  away  from  the  Huguenot  faith. 
They  will  remind  the  government  that 
there  are  Orthodox  members  even  in  the 
most  heretical  congregations,  and  that 
the  place  of  worship  should  be  left  for 
the  faithful  few.  The  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  energetically  resist  any 
effort  to  strip  them  bare  of  churches, 
and  they  will  certainly  use  every  political 
and  legal  means  of  defence.  As  the 
minister  of  the  interior  is  himself  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Orthodox  party,  it 
is  far  from  improbable  that  the  govern- 
ment may  refuse  to  grant  the  demands  of 
the  Liberals,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  dis- 
pute will  inevitably  be  carried  to  the  As- 
sembly and  the  courts  of  law. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  majority  to  drive  the  Unita- 
rians from  the  Church.  However  good 
Liberalism  may  be,  yet  it  was  preposter- 
ous to  expect  that  M.  Guizot  and  his 
friends  would  continue  to  let  all  the  rights 
of  the  Reformed  Church  be  exercised  by 
men  who  denied  every  one  of  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  or  who  gave  them  such 
an  interpretation  as  to  make  them  mystic 
poetry,  or  who  taught  a  Christianity 
which  is  only  a  system  of  philosophy  and 
morals.  Nothing  but  bitter  strife  and 
hatred  could  come  from  such  a  union, 
and  separation  is  essential  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  But  if  it  is  true  that  the  Lib- 
erals have  350,000  adherents,  the  Stale 
will  act  with  a  very  high  hand  indeed 
should  it  take  away  all  their  places  of 
worship.  It  would  be  better  to  treat 
them  generously,  and  let  them  try  the 
experiment  of  forming  a  Churcli  without 
a  creed.  The  spectacle  would  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  this  country,  as 
well  as  to  France.  But  meanwhile,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  negation 
of  belief  should  exist  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  once 
as  precise  Calvinists  as  the  Scotch  them- 
selves. When  more  than  300,000  of  them 
refuse  to  make  even  the  most  general 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascen- 
sion, a  fundamental  change  has  indeed 
come  over  a  Cliurch  which  has  added 
imperishable  chapters  to  the  history  of 
France. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE    POSSIBLE    RESURRECTION    OF 
POLAND. 

To  the  regular,  fairly  informed  Eng- 
lish politician,  nothing  in  foreign  politics 
appears  so  unlikely  as  the  resurrection 
of  Poland.  It  is  more  unlikely  than  the 
resurrection  of  Italy  seemed  to  the  late 
Lord  Derby.  The  country  has  been 
divided  for  a  hundred  years,  is  held  by 
three  great  military  empires,  and  has  in 
a  degree,  though  not  entirely,  lost  its 
national  spirit.  Although  its  people 
number  nearly  twelve  millions,  or  ex- 
cluding Posen  and  Podolia,  above  eight 
millions,  and  are  very  brave,  and  in  cer- 
tain directions  very  able,  they  are  still 
but  half  civilized,  they  are  wretchedly 
poor,  and  they  have  scarcely  a  trace  left 
of  coherent  organization.  A  successful 
insurrection  from  within  has  become  im- 
possible, and  the  distant  friend  on  whom 
they  have  relied,  and  relied  in  vain  for  a 
century,  has  become  powerless  to  help 
them.  To  all  appearance,  Poland  is 
ended  ;  and  yet  we  believe,  of  all  great 
changes  in  Europe,  the  resurrection  of 
Poland  as  a  great  and  independent  State 
is  one  of  the  most  possible.  English- 
men fix  their  eyes  too  exclusively  on  the 
relations  between  Berlin  and  Paris,  and 
forget,  what  Germans  never  forget,  that 
Germany  has  a  second  danger  to  the 
eastward  ;  that  an  empire  nearly  as 
strong  as  France  stretches  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  her  frontier,  and  advances 
within  150  miles  of  Berlin.  That  em- 
pire has  ever  since  the  partition  of 
Poland  been  allied  in  one  way  or  another 
with  Prussia,  but  since  the  creation  of 
Germany  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Denmark,  their  interests  have  begun  to 
diverge,  and  nothing  now  holds  them 
together  but  a  family  alliance.  Should 
any  cause,  such  as  danger  in  Russia 
from  German  Liberal  opinion,  or  an  at- 
tack on  Denmark  which  threatened  to 
seal  Russia  up  in  the  Baltic,  or  any  dif- 
ference of  view  as  to  the  government 
of  Poland,  rupture  that  alliance,  the  posi- 
tion of 'Germany,  held  as  she  is  between 
two  first-class  Powers,  one  of  which 
can  never  pardon  her,  while  the  other 
can  pour  her  troops  over  a  frontier 
totally  undefended  by  nature,  would  be 
not  only  serious  but  dangerous.  Of 
course  such  an  occurrence  is  a  mere  con- 
tingency, but  still  it  is  a  contingency  in- 
volving the  national  life,  and  is  the  one 
which,  though  Germans  talk  little  of  it, 
induces  them  to  submit  so  patiently  to 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  mili- 
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tary  department.  They  have  but  one 
grand  danger  to  fear,  but  that  one  might 
demand  the  wiiole  strength  of  the  people 
to  meet  it  ;  and  consequently  the  whole 
strength  of  the  people  is  about,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  telegrams,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Supposing  the  contingency  to  occur, 
it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  remembers 
what  the  strength  of  France  and  Russia 
really  is,  that  Germany  would  be  under 
the  pressure  of  three  necessities.  First, 
she  must  strike  some  tremendous  blow 
to  the  eastward  without  moving  the  mass 
of  her  armies  far  from  her  own  territory, 
or  repeating  the  gigantic  blunder  of  the 
Moscow  expedition,  allowing  her  gigan- 
tic foe  time  to  gather  up  her  full  re- 
sources. Time  is  the  Russian  difficulty  ; 
time  to  concentrate  troops  and  supplies 
over  her  enormous  territory,  with  its 
thin  population,  its  severe  climate,  and 
its  imperfectly  developed  communica- 
tions. Secondly,  the  result  of  the  war 
must  be  one  which  would  permanently 
protect  Germany,  by  separating  her  fron- 
tier from  that  of  her  mighty  neighbour  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  result  must  be  accom- 
plished without  the  addition  to  the  em- 
pire of  indigestible  masses  of  men  differ- 
ing from  Germans  in  race,  in  creed,  and 
in  civilization,  men  as  hard  to  incorpo- 
rate as  Great  Britain  has  found  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  There  is 
but  one  way,  even  should  fortune  still 
adhere  to  the  German  standards,  by 
which  all  those  ends  could  be  secured  at 
once,  and  that  is,  by  undoing  as  far  as 
possible  the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  allies,  and  reconstituting  on  a 
solid  basis  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland,  to  be  governed  by  a  German 
prince,  and  guaranteed  for  some  years 
by  the  German  Empire.  The  prince  is 
at  hand  in  the  person  of  the  Catholic 
Hohenzollern  who  now  governs  Rou- 
mania,  for  the  Hapsburgs  have  always 
been  ready  to  exchange  Gallicia  for  the 
Rouman  principalities,  which  control  the 
key  to  their  house,  the  embouchure  of 
the  Danube.  The  new  kingdom,  with 
probably  ten  millions  of  people,  singu- 
larly brave  and  apt  for  military  life, 
would  form  a  solid  outwork  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  enable  it  to  relax  some- 
thing of  the  frightful  tension  under  which 
it  at  present  lives.  That  tension  cannot 
endure  forever.  No  civilized  and  indus- 
trious race  will  consent  to  remain  liable 
up  to  the  age  of  forty  to  active  service  at 
the  call  of  its  head,  and  yet,  with  the 
new   military  laws   ia   operation  both  in 
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Prussia  and  France,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  that  tension  can  be  reHeved  to  any 
perceptible  extent. 

The  contingencies,  improbable  as  they 
may  be,  which  we  are  discussing,  have 
not  of  course  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
astute  statesmen  who  guide  the  councils 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
producing  there  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult,—  a  desire  to  try  once  more  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  conciliate  the  Poles. 
If  that  result  could  be  Assured,  if  Czar 
Alexander  as  king  of  Poland  could  be  as 
secure  of  his  subjects  in  Poland  as  he  is 
of  his  subjects  in  Russia,  the  position  of 
the  Russian  Empire  would  be  indefinitely 
strengthened,  and  the  chances  of  any 
future  collision  with  Germany  materially 
reduced.  The  final  chance  of  such  an 
arrangement  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
and  the  Poles,  who  no  doubt  are  given  to 
illusions,  are  hopeful  of  concessions 
which  would  make  them  once  more  feel 
as  if  they  possessed  a  nationality.  How 
far  their  hopes  may  be  justified  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  hopeful  ;  that  they  expect  conces- 
sions as  to  the  position  of  their  country, 
as  to  their  language,  and  as  to  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  they  are  disposed,  with 
the  sanguine  vivacity  which  impairs  an 
otherwise  fine  national  character,  to  ask 
a  little  too  much,  more  than  either  France 
or  England  have  ever  yet  conceded 
throughout  their  dominions.  We  have 
no  Irish  army  ;  the  French  government 
has  just  rejected  the  Prussian  system, 
because  it  would  have  created  Breton 
and  Southern  corps  d'annee;  and  we  do 
not  think  St.  Petersburg  would  ever  con- 
cede a  native  Polish  army.  Austria 
made  that  concession  to  Hungary,  but  it 
was  only  after  a  series  of  defeats,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
monarchy  appeared  to' be  in  peril.  Still, 
should  affairs  in  Berlin  ever  appear  as 
threatening  to  Russia  as  they  now  are 
declared  to  be  favourable  —  though  an 
odd  telegram  announces  that  "  a  proposal 
for  a  revision  of  frontiers,"  made  by  Rus- 
sia, has  been  rejected  —  the  Poles  may 
obtain  much  ;  and  as  we  have  said  the 
restoration  of  their  nationality,  dead  as 
many  people  suppose  it  to  be,  is  not,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  entirely 
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the   range  of   political  possibili 


out  of 
ties. 

It   remains  only  to  consider  how  the 
resurrection   of   Poland,  supposing  it  to 
occur,  whether  as  a  result  of  war  or  as  a 
measure    to   prevent  war,  would   be    re- 
garded  in    this     country.      We    believe 
opinion  would   be  altogether  favourable 
to  it,  though  it  would,  strange  to  say,  in 
all  human  probability  be  injurious  to  our 
interests.     With  Poland  contented,  Rus- 
sia would  be  able  to  throw  much  more  of 
her  strength   to  the  south   and   east,  and 
to  make  fresh  efforts  for  the  solution  of 
her  pressing    and   difficult  problem,  the 
acquisition   of    some    revenue-producing 
territory  in  Asia  which  would  relieve  her 
finances  of  the  burden   the  Asiatic   em- 
pire  now   involves.      Russia  has    half  a 
continent  to  govern  up  there  at  the  back 
of  the  world,  without  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  thorough   and   civilized  organiza- 
tion of   a  single  province.     Her  fleet  at 
Saghalien  must  cost  her  more  than  Sibe- 
ria yields.     Every  change  which  throws 
her  eastward   must    make    this    burden 
more  pressing,  while  it  must  increase  her 
means  for  getting  rid  of  it,  and  every  such 
change  must  therefore  h^  pro  tanta  men- 
acing to  Great  Britain.    A  violent  change, 
indeed,  supposing  it  possible,  would  make 
the  freedom  of   the  Bosphorus  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  Russia,  for  her  real  out- 
let  would   then    be    southward,  and    the 
freedom  of   the  Black   Sea  would  be  to 
her  what  that  of   the   Baltic    now   is,  an 
object  of    the   keenest  anxiety    and  the 
most  persistent  precautions.     Neverthe- 
less,   Englishmen    always    approve,    and 
are,  we  believe,  right  in  approving,  the 
rise  of   any   nationality  distinct   enough 
and  historic  enough  to  lead  a  separate 
life  of  its  own.     The    worst  result   of  all 
that  has  occurred  in   Europe   since  1865 
is  that   the   disappearance    of   all    small 
states   seems   to   have     become   a   mere 
question  of  time,  and  the   rise   of  a  new 
one  with  an  old  though   suspended   his- 
tory would  be  welcomed   as  some  com- 
pensation for  all  the  changes  Europe  has 
undergone.      The    more    numerous    her 
states,  the   less    possible   will   be   those 
huge    military    movements    the    fear   of 
which  is  turning  Europe  into  a  standing 
camp. 
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MEDIEVAL    ITALY,    ETC. 


MEDIiEVAL  ITALY. 


The  music  quaint  of  viol  and  lute 
Floated  merrily  through  the  air  ; 

But  well  away !  my  Soul  was  mute, 
Mute  with  a  vague  despair. 

Scarlet  the  streaks  of  sunset ; 

Purple  the  clouds  of  night ; 
Scarlet  three  ghastly  streaks  which  met 

My  astonied,  aching  sight. 

The  Peacock  they  bore  athwart  the  hall, 

With  jubilant  trumpet-blast ; 
When  low  and  sad  came  a  spirit-call. 

Like  a  wailing  wind  it  past. 

Up  from  the  myrtle  thicket, 

Up  from  the  black  lagoon, 
There  floated  through  the  wicket 

A  Phantom  pale  as  the  moon. 

Each  Arab  steed,  within  his  stall, 

Whinnied  a  piercing  cry; 
Each  startled  hound,  in  the  banquet  hall, 

Howled  as  it  floated  by. 

Within  my  chamber  lowly, 

Bo\yed  the  Phantom's  crowned  head. 
As,  with  beckoning  finger,  slowly 

He  approached  my  pallet-bed. 

Uprose  the  full  and  crimson  moon, 
Gleamed  through  the  trellised  vine ; 

Stunned  were  my  ears  by  the  deep  bassoon, 
By  the  songs  of  love  and  wine. 

They  feasted  within  the  painted  hall ; 

They  danced,  made  jubilee  ; 
They  heard  not  the  plaintive  phantom-call ; 

Saw  not  who  had  come  to  me  ; 
Yet  there  sate  his  daughters  jovial. 

Each  one  on  her  husband's  knee. 

And  one  was  clothed  in  rose-red  silk. 

The  second  in  velvet  green. 
The  third  in  satin  white  as  milk  ;  — 

Would  their  souls  as  fair  had  been  ! 

Athenajum. 


THE  FIRST  SORROW. 

Beautiful  boy  !  so  still  to-night ; 
Little  pale  face,  'twas  once  so  bright ; 
Weary  mother,  with  tearful  eye, 
Patiently  hoping  he  will  not  die. 
Oh,  there  is  no  grief  so  deep  and  clear, 
None  springs  from  the  heart  like  a  mother's 
tear. 

Why  wilt  thou  leave  the  bright  green  earth  } 
When  the  sunshine  and  roses  are  bursting 

forth, 
When  joy  and  plenty  are  on  the  wing, 
Away  to  welcome  the  beautiful  Spring, 
And  clouds  of  light  from  the  crystal  shore 
Are  gliding  in  at  window  and  door? 


Why  wilt  thou  go,  my  own  sweet  child  ? 
Is  the  world  too  cruel,  too  sin-defiled  .=* 
Canst  thou  not  venture  thy  spotless  soul 
Where  waves  of  the  deepest  colour  roll  ? 
Nor  dare  to  launch  thy  little  boat, 
Sweet  boy,  on  the  waters  unbound  afloat  ?, 

Ah  !  I  have  watched  thee  with  jealous  care, 
And  wafted  thy  name  on  the  wings  of  prayer  ; 
Have  listened  thy  tones  with  earnest  joy, 
And  caressed  thy  form,  my  angel  bo)'. 
Heaven  wills  it,  I  rise  this  test  above, 
With  the  faith  and  the  trust  of  a  mother's  love. 
Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  SOUL  AS  A   BIRD  OF   PASSAGE. 

My  soul  is  like  seme  cage-born  bird,  that  hath 
A  restless  prescience  —  howsoever  won  — 
Of  abroad  pathway  leading  to  the  sun, 

With  promptings  of  an  oft-reproved  faith 

In    sunward    yearnings.      Stricken    tho'    her 
breast, 
And  faint  her  wing  with  beating  at  the  bars 
Of  sense,  she  looks  beyond  out-lying  stars, 

And  only  in  the  Infinite  sees  rest. 

Sad  soul !  if  ever  thy  desire  be  bent 
Or  broken  to  thy  doom,  and  made  to  share 

The  ruminant's  beatitude,  — content, 

Chewing  the  cud  of  knowledge,  with  no  care 

For  germs  of  life  within,  — f/ien  will  I  say  : 

Thou  art  not  cag'd,  but  fitly  sm/Pt^  in  clay  ! 

Spectator.  ExMILY   PfEIFFER. 


THE  OLD  TRYSTING-PLACE. 

Within  my  heart  dreams  of  far-distant  days 
Are    shut  like  pictures    in    some  clasped 
tome  — 

Sad  memories  and  sweet,  that  wake  always. 
Whene'er  these  woods  I  roam. 

For  here  it  was  I  met  her  first  —  and  last, 
And  here  were  held   our  soft  communions 
all, 

In  that  embalmed,  memory-treasured  past 
I  now  in  thought  recall. 


lay 
i  b\ 


If  I  could  meet  and  greet  herein  to-dr 
A  dear,  dear  soul,  as  in  a  day  gone  Dy, 

There  is  no  man  in  God's  wide  world  could 
say 
He  was  more  blest  than  I. 

But  ah,  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be  ! 

For  she  who  met  me  here  in  days  of  yore, 
Gone  from  our  sphere,  O  great,  good  Lord, 
to  Thee, 
May  tryste  me  nevermore  ! 

Chambers'  JournaJ. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  HOPE  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Most  cultivated  men  profess  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  building-art.  The 
knowledge  is  avowedly  but  superficial, 
just  a  refinement ;  not  a  serious  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  men,  but  a  genteel 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  what  they 
call  "  the  beautiful."  In  other  words, 
they  know  what  pleases  them,  and  yet 
they  do  not  know  why,  and  have  no 
tliought  or  care  about  the  worthiness,  or 
otherwise,  of  their  enjoyment.  They 
possibly  have  learnt  some  names  of 
styles,  and  can,  perhaps,  distinguish  more 
or  less  correctly  what  these  mean.  Their 
judgment  is  in  favour  of  some  style  as 
"  preferable  ;  "  and  they  pique  them- 
selves upon  their  keen  discernment  of  the 
special  merits  and  peculiar  knack  of  cer- 
tain living  architects.  This  is  the  class 
and  character  of  those  who  pass  for  men 
of  taste,  who  take  lead  in  Boards  and 
Church  Committees  and  Government 
Commissions,  and  to  them  is  very 
greatly  due  the  constantly  declining  state 
of  English  art.  Our  buildings  fully  jus- 
tify the  estimate  that  not  one  "cultivated 
man  "  among  ten  thousand  has  sound 
knowledge  and  discriminating  power  in 
architectural  affairs,  or  an  opinion  that  is 
worth  a  moment's  confidence.  The  small 
minority  will  testify  that  this  is  true,  and 
that  the  talk  concerning  art  and  artists 
prevalent  in  good  society  is  generally 
make-believe  and  empty  prattle. 

Such  ignorance  should  be  abated.  To 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  the  merits  of  true  art  would 
need  much  time  as  well  as  patient  indus- 
try ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  an 
amateur  may  promptly  gain  a  large  com- 
parative acquaintance  with  the  noble 
works  of  ancient  builders  as  well  as  with 
the  feeble  efforts  of  our  modern  men. 
And  though,  unhappily,  a  history  of  mod- 
ern architecture,  with  its  illustrations, 
must  resemble  a  museum  of  morbid  and 
deformed  anatomies,  relieved,  perhaps, 
by  some  few  seeming  miracles  of  pleas- 
ing  combination,  or  of  grace   of   form  ; 

*  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  0/  Architecture. 
Ky  Jair.es  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    London,  1S73. 


yet  the  discriminating  student,  reading 
Mr.  Fergusson's  instructive  v/ork,  will 
not  be  scandalized,  but  he  will  find  his 
interest  in  the  subject  constantly  increas- 
ing as  he  follows  the  historian  and 
admires  his  ready  power  of  diagnosis 
and  his  well-practised,  though  ideal, 
therapeutic  skill.  The  specimens  of  art 
are  chosen  with  sound  judgment  and  a 
very  comprehensive  knowledge.  The 
views  and  plans  are  interesting,  clear, 
and  well  engraved,  and  thus  the  work  is 
made  as  systematic  as  a  cyclopedia,  as 
full  of  information  as  a  handbook,  and  as 
amusing  as  a  novel. 

But  it  is  more  than  this.  The  "  His- 
tory" is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  pungent 
satire  on  the  royal,  reverend,  and  noble 
victims  of  the  modern  system  ;  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  monumental  follies  of  the 
vaunted  '•  culture  of  the  West,"  and  a  dis- 
play, as  frank  as  it  is  enlightened,  of  the 
petrified  delusions  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  climax  of  the  work  is  in  the 
preface  and  the  introduction.  Here 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  concentrated  the  re- 
sult of  his  long  study  of  the  modern 
styles,  and  he  proclaims  them  all  to  be 
mere  pomp  and  semblance,  "  vanity  and 
lies  :  "  — 

The  styles  of  architecture  which  have  been 
described  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  work 
[those  on  ancient  architecture]  may  be  called 
the  true  styles.  Those  that  remain  to  be  ex- 
amined may  in  like  manner  be  designated  the 
copying  or  imitative  styles  of  architectural 
art. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
perfectly  truthful  architectural  building  has 
been  erected  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation. 
In  modern  designs  there  is  always  an  effort 
either  to  reproduce  the  style  of  some  foreign 
country  or  that  of  some  bygone  age  ;  fre- 
quently both.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  are 
not  Roman  buildings,  though  affecting  a 
classical  style  of  ornamentation ;  and  even  the 
Walhalla  and  the  Madeleine  are  only  servile 
copies.  So,  too,  with  our  Gothic  fashions. 
Our  best  modern  churches  attain  to  no  greater 
truthfulness  or  originality  of  design  than  ex- 
ists in  the  Walhalla,  or  in  buildings  of  that 
class. 

All  this  degrades  architecture  from  its  high 
position  as  a  quasi-natural  production  to  that 
of  a  mere  imitative  art.  In  this  form  it  may 
be  quite  competent  to  gratify  our  tastes  and 
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feelings,  but  can  never  appeal  to  our  higher 
intellectual  faculties. 

Besides  this  loss  of  intellectual  value,  the 
art  has  lost  all  ethnographic  signification.  So 
completely  is  this  the  case  that  few  are  aware 
that  such  a  science  exists  as  the  ethnography 
of  art,  and  that  the  same  ever  shifting  fashions 
have  not  always  prevailed. 

Truth  and  simplicity,  and  ethnographic 
value  being  lost,  the  charge  of  wasteful- 
ness must  necessarily  follow  :  — 

While  admiring  the  true  mediasval  art 
with  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  with- 
out regret  see  so  much  talent  employed  and  so 
much  money  wasted  in  producing  imitations 
of  it  which  are  erected  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  Gothic  art.  Neither  can  I  look 
without  extreme  sorrow  on  the  obliteration  of 
everything  that  is  truthful  or  worthy  of  study 
in  our  noble  cathedrals  or  beautiful  parish 
churches ;  nor  do  I  care  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  dissent  from  the  system  which  is 
producing  these  deplorable  results. 

This  is  good  criticism  and  sound  sense, 
and  so  is  very  much  to  be  commended 
to  the  patrons  of  cathedral  "restora- 
tion." 

After  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  refer- 
ence to  the  destruction  and  defacement 
that  in  thirty  years  have  made  our 
churches,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals,  in  a 
second  sense  memorials  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Fergusson  declares  that  — 

All  our  grand  old  buildings  are  now  clothed 
in  falsehood,  and  all  our  new  buildings  aim 
only  at  deceiving.  If  this  is  to  continue, 
architecture  in  England  is  not  worth  writing 
about ;  but  this  work  has  been  written  that 
those  who  read  it  may  be  led  to  perceive  how 
false  and  mistaken  the  principles  are  on  which 
modern  architecture  is  based,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  succeed,  if  we  would  only  follow 
in  the  same  path  which  has  led  to  perfection 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages 
preceding  that  to  which  the  history  contained 
in  this  volume  extends. 

This  volume,  and  the  two  which  have 
preceded  it,  are  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  English  history  of  archi- 
tecture that  has  yet  appeared.  They  are 
particularly  valuable  as  an  index  to  the 
various  schools  and  styles  of  architec- 
tural work  ;  and  if  the  student  will  accept 
them  as  a  warning  and  a  guide,  and,  re- 
jecting   modern    buildings    as    "decep- 


tions," will  select  some  "  true  "  old  work 
to  draw  and  measure  parts  of  it  full-size 
and  stone  by  stone,  an  unexpected  inter- 
est will  probably  arise.  A  new  compan- 
ionship will  be  discovered,  and  where  all 
had  seemed  mechanical  and  tame,  the 
stones  will  soon  be  felt  to  be  alive.  The 
spirit  of  the  master-workman  will  be 
manifested  in  each  curve  and  joint,  and 
even  in  the  very  setting  of  the  work. 
His  mental  and  artistic  growth  will  be 
revealed  ;  a  sympathetic  art  association 
will  be  gained  with  a  true  manly  simple 
workman,  and  with  a  mind  and  method 
utterly  removed  from  the  "  refined  "  im- 
postures that  delude  our  much-enlight- 
ened cultivated  age. 

To  those  but  little  educated  in  the 
ways  of  art  the  master-workmaji  is  a 
mystery.  His  influence  and  existence 
are  half  doubted,  half  denied,  or  wholly 
misconceived  ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  he 
requires  some  further  introduction  to 
society  to  make  his  quality,  his  antece- 
dents, and  his  expectations  fully  known, 
and  so  to  justify  his  claim  to  independent 
recognition  and  a  status  in  the  world. 
This  introduction  we  propose  to  give, 
and  we  shall  show  that  in  the  progress  of 
"true  "art  the  master-workman  was  the 
pioneer,  and  made  and  followed  up  the 
path  that  Mr.  Fergusson  declares  has 
"led  art  to  perfection." 

All  history  tells  us  that  in  every  scene, 
or  kind,  or  period  of  art,  whenever  it  was 
true,  original,  and  great,  the  workman 
was  the  master.  His  often  questionable 
social  status  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
his  dominant  position  in  the  world  of  art  ; 
and  if  we  go  to  Athens,  where  art  reached 
its  ancient  climax,  and  inquire  what  were 
the  value  and  condition  of  an  architect 
in  Greece,  Plato  has  furnished  us  with  a 
complete  repl3\  He  says  that  "you 
could  buy  "  (Trplato)  "  a  common  builder  " 
(re/crofa)  "  for  five  or  six  minaj  at  most, 
but  a  master-workman  "  (upxcTeicrova)  "  not 
even  for  ten  thousand  drachmae,  for  there 
are  few  of  them  even  among  all  the 
Greeks."*  Thus  in  Plato's  time  —  and 
he  was  born  but  three  years  after  Phidias 
had   died  —  the    master-workman    might 

*■  'Epaarai,  p.  135. 
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in  common  conversation  be  referred  to 
as  a  slave.  He  was  a  rare  luxury,  and  so 
was  worth  above  four  hundred  pounds, 
or  twenty  times  the  price  of  a  mere  la- 
bourer. This  startling  sum  is  quoted, 
not  for  some  neophyte  or  unknown  arti- 
cle, but  for  the  very  few  selected  "  among 
ail  the  Greeks."  Or  if  Plato's  negative 
conveys  a  wider  meaning,  and  assumes 
that  the  chief  builder  was  above  all  price, 
and  in  no  way  purchasable,  but  a  choice 
gift  from  heaven,  such  a  being  is  beyond 
our  modern  comprehension  and  experi- 
ence. 

Our  object  in  this  discussion  is  not 
archaeological  or  classical  or  antiquarian, 
but  solely  practical,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  We  are  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  the  method  was  by  which  the 
Greeks  and  "Goths"  achieved  their 
great  success  in  architectural  affairs,  that 
thus  by  contrast  we  may  find  the  cause 


Ictinus  built    the  Parthenon, 
master- work  men    were    engaged    on 
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would  immediately  declare.  Thus,  with 
the    help   of   another     "chief"    or    two, 

And  four 
the 

foundations  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove  at  Athens.  If  we  imagine, 
then,  a  dozen  architects  employed  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Law  Courts,  we  shall 
recognize  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  working  foreman  and  the  modern 
"  architect." 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  we  seldom 
read  of  a  Greek  architect  who  built  more 
than  one  temple,  and  never  do  we  find 
him  engaged  on  more  than  one  building 
at  a  time.  We  never  hear  of  him  as  a 
draughtsman,  but  so  frequently  are  archi- 
tects called  also  carvers  that  many  must 
have  been  proficient  in  the  plastic  art. 
Theodorus,  architect  at  Samos,  was  a 
modeller  and  carver.  Callimachus,  the 
inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  was  of 


of  our  habitual  failure.  The  Greek  course  a  carver,  and  besides  he  was  a 
"architect"  then  was  not  a  workman  '  goldsmith,  an  embosser  and  engraver,  a 
only,  or  even  a  chief  workmui ;  he   was  j  maker  of  lamps,  and,  in    fact,  a  very  ac- 


the  master-workman,  or  chief  of  the 
workmen.  He  was  a  simple  workman  in 
his  origin,  and  probably  by  family  de- 
scent, but,  advanced  to  superintendence, 
he  would  "make  the  plan,  arrange  the 
elevations,  and  be,  in  fact,  the  foreman 
of  the  work."  However,  let  us  again 
hear  Plato.  ^^  Eleatic  Stratigcr. —  The 
master-workman   does   not  work  himself, 


complished  workman.  Chotas,  an  assist- 
ant to  Phidias,  was  a  carver,  and  a  mas- 
ter-workman of  great  eminence.  Phidias 
was  himself  a  carver,  and  his  influence 
is  visible  in  the  refinem.ent  that  distin- 
guishes the  Propylasa  and  the  Parthenon. 
He  was  not  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
carver's  work,  but,  as  the  noblest  of  the 
workmen,  he   was   made  by  Pericles   the 


h\xi  is  the  ruler  of  ivorkmen.^''  "  He  con-  chief  superintendent  of  the  works,  the 
tributes  knowledge,  but  not  manual  la-  architects  or  master-workmen  being  un- 
bour,  and  may,  therefore,  be  justly  said  der  him'.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  "  Phidias 
to  share  in  theoretical  science.  But  he  j  directed  all,  and  was  the  overseer  of  all 
ouo-ht  not,  when  he  has  formed  a  judg-  !  for  Pericles.  And  yet  the  buildings  had 
ment,  to  regard  his  functions  as  at  an  end,  I  great  architects  and  artists  of  the  works, 
like  the  calculator;  he  must  assign  to  the  \  For  the  Parthenon  was  the  work  of  Cal- 
individual  workinen  their  appropriate  \\cy:x\.q^  and  Ictinus.  And  almost  all 
task  until  they  have  completed  the  workP  \  things  were  in  his  hands,  and,  as  we  have 

The  architect  was,  in  fact,  the  foreman  I  said,  he  superintended  all  the  artists." 
of  the  works.  He  "  formed  a  judgment,"  For  three  centuries  there  had  been  a 
that  is,  he  decided  on  the  plan  or  detail,  '  gradual  and  moderate  improvement  in 
and  thus  "  contributed  knowledge  and  the  architecture  of  Greek  temples  ;  but 
theoretical  science."  He  was  "  the  ruler  '  under  the  influence  of  Phidias  this  at 
of  the  workmen,"  and  so  must  always  once  rose  to  perfection,  and  the  absolute 
have  been  upon  the  works j  and  "he  as- '  refinement  of  the  outlines,  curvatures, 
signed  to  the  individual  workmen  their  and  mouldings,  is  the  evident  result  of 
appropriate  task,"  and  to  do  tliis  he  must  his  more  accurate  perception,  cultivated 
himself  have  been  a  workman,  as  any  jury  by  his  constant  study  of  the  human  form, 
of  twelve  working  carpenters  and  masons    Phidias  was  not  regarded  as  a  draughts- 
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We  have  no  record  of  his  draw- 
but  only  that  he  worked  \n  marble, 
ivoV}-,  and  gold,  and  this  not  in  a  "study," 
as  we  have  somewhere  seen,  but  in  a 
workshop  (epyaarTipcov) ;  and,  though  in 
artistic  and  imaginary  power  he  was  su- 
preme, he  did  not  fail  to  use  the  skill  of 
inferior  men.  "In  Greece  especial  ex- 
cellence in  art  and  handiwork  of  every 
kind  was  greatly  prized.  The  best  work- 
man in  the  most  humble  craft  might  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  his  name  immortal. 
Superior  artists  were  distinguished  by 
the  surname  godlike  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  pray 
the  gods  that  their  memories  might  never 
die."  * 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  then,  that 
Greek  art  of  all  kinds  was  entirely  and 
exclusively  the  product  and  expression 
of  the  workman.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  professional  about  it,  nor 
have  we  evidence  of  any  class  of  draughts- 
men who  prepared  designs.  Artists  of 
the  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  lived 
at  their  work.  Phidias  was  "  borrowed  " 
by  the  Eleians  to  ."  make  "  their  statue 
of  Olympian  Jove,  and  Ictinus  and  Gallic- 
rates  "built  "the  Parthenon.  That  was 
their  "work."  The  design,  exquisite  as 
it  is,  would  have  been  but  a  small  affair 
for  any  draughtsman,  and  all  the  special 
merits' of  the  work  are  quite  beyond  the 
draughtsman's  sphere.  They  are  the 
practical  perfection  of  the  improvements 
gradually  made  in  former  temples.  The 
imagination  and  perception  of  the  work- 
men had  been  trained  by  constant  and 
hereditary  use,  and  their  effect  was 
always  manifest  in  architectural  as  well 
as  sculptured  forms. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
and  leave  philosophers  and  carvers  and 
the  master-workman  for  an  author  who  is 
often  glorified  and  quoted  as  the  earliest 
known  advocate  and  representative  of  the 
architectural  profession.  Vitruvius  was 
for  centuries  a  classic  among  architects, 
who  made  the  world  believe  that  he  was 
really  an  authority  of  power  and  weight 
in  architectural  affairs,  and  so  the  laity 
have  been  persistently  misled  by  the  fic- 
titious use  of  this  man's  worthy  name. 

"  Architecture,"  we  have  been  told,  "  is 
a  fine  art,"  and  that  Vitruvius  has  said  it. 
Vitruvius  has,  in  fact,  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  in  the  first  line  of  his  treatise  he 
declares  that  architecture  is  a  "  science 
arising  out  of  many  other  sciences  and 
adorned  with  much  and  varied  learning." 

•  Winckelmann. 


Architecture  is  in  practice  thus  transmut- 
ed, science  takes  the  place  of  art,  and  in- 
stead of  masters  we  shall  now  find  only 
scholars.  Vitruvius  declares  that  he  "  will 
lay  down  rules  which  may  serve  as  an 
authority  to  those  who  build,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  already  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  science."  And  so  the 
good  man's  "rules  "  have  "served  as  an 
authority,"  and  for  nothing  else.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  profession 
that  was  added  because  of  transgression. 
The  inspiration  of  the  workman  had  been 
lost,  and  the  regulations  of  the  school- 
master were  the  necessary  substitute. 
But  wherever  work  that  may  be  called 
Vitruvian  has  been  done  with  demonstra- 
tion of  imaginative  power,  the  good  has 
been  in  spite  of  all  Vitruvius  has  ruled, 
and  by  an  inspiration  such  as  he  never 
had  experienced  or  foreseen.  The  in- 
spired workman  /eels  the  necessary,  and 
forever  varying,  rules  of  art.  He  does 
not  learn  them  from  a  treatise,  nor  ac- 
cept them  as  unchangeable  and  inexpan- 
sive. 

Vitruvius  also  in  various  places  shows 
that  among  the  Greeks  the  architect 
personally  superintended  the  work.  Ctes- 
iphon,  for  instance,  contrived  the  appa- 
ratus for  conveying  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  The  man 
was  evidently  the  master-workman. 
Paeonius  attempted  the  same  method, 
but  was  unable  to  complete  his  contract. 

We  have  shown  from  Greek  philosophy 
and  Roman  story  that  in  building-work 
the  first  adviser  was  the  master-workman, 
that  he  was  the  result  of  selection  and 
culture,  that  he  was  a  workman  though  a 
master,  that  he  had  coadjutors  if  not 
partners,  that  they  personally  superin- 
tended the  buildings  and  the  individual 
workmen,  and  were  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  contractors  for  the  work.  This 
is  precisely  the  state  and  position  of  the 
mediaeval  master-workman.  The  Greek 
method  and  the  "  Gothic,"  and,  in  fact, 
all  true  building-methods,  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  subtle  curvatures  in  the 
lines  of  a  Greek  temple  and  the  ornamen- 
tation, not  casual  or  fortuitous,  of  a 
Gothic  church,  are  the  direct  expression 
of  the  working  men  of  various  grades, 
but  always  present  at  the  building;  so 
that  when  building-work  was  excellent 
and  dignified,  there  were  master-work- 
men, and  now  that  it  is  debased,  we  have 
no  chief  of  the  builders,  but  only  a  chief 
of  tlie  clerks,  whose  aim  and  occupation 
is  not  about  art,  but  only  concerning  lux- 
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ury.  Tlie  modern  method  is  "  like 
cooker}',  wholly  in  the  service  of  pleasure 
without  regarding  either  the  nature  or 
the  reason  of  the  pleasure,"  but  the 
ancient  practice  "  has  to  do  with  the  soul, 
the  processes  of  art  making  a  provision 
for  the  soul's  highest  interest." 

Nothing  can'be  worse  for  "the  soul" 
than  a  constant  appeal  to  the  low  instincts 
and  ignorant  prejudices  of  a  public 
greedy  for  luxuries  and  display.  And 
yet,  after  centuries  of  neglect  and  of  ad- 
mitted failure,  we  still  continue  to  des- 
pise the  workman,  and  vainly  trust  in  the 
imposture  that  would  fain  "  imitate  "  his 
works,  and  thus  pretend  to  take  his  place. 
It  is  the  workman  only  that  can  effectu- 
ally perceive  and  feelingly  originate  the 
more  subtle  elements  of  good  architectu- 
ral design.  Our  dilettanti -^.w^  composers 
talk  of  the  Greek  workman's  work  as  if 
some  special  superhuman  power  had 
wrought  it,  and  to  rival  it  were  hopeless. 
But  it'  the  modern  workman  could  get  rid 
of  his  desire  for  all  the  many  curses  of 
our  modern  "  civilizing  arts,"  and  would 
simply  work  and  make  a  steady  study  of 
his  work,  he  would  inevitably  rival,  and 
in  some  respects  he  might  surpass,  the 
glories  of  the  Parthenon  itself.  But  good 
imaginative  work  can  never  come  of 
avarice  and  greed,  nor  is  there  any  hope 
for  art  in  England  while  the  public  mind 
is  subject  to  artistic  superstitions.  Until 
we  get  entirely  rid  of  the  fine  words  that 
have  imposed  upon  the  public,  we  shall 
not  have  sound  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gent ideas.  ^^ Fine  art,"  for  instance,  is 
a  term  of  fashion,  and  the  "  fine  "  gentle- 
men who  got  themselves  dubbed  " ////e/- 
tanti,'^  "connoisseurs,"  and  "men  of 
taste,"  used  this  "superior"  epithet  to 
scare  the  uninitiated  and  exclude  "the 
vulgar." 

"Art"  is  another  of  this  class  of 
words.  It  did  mean  true  imaginative 
work,  but  now  it  means  a  trade.  If  art 
be  now  our  aim  and  hope,  we  should 
abandon  all  this  verbal  folly.  Art  should 
be  known  as  work,  and  not  as  the  mere 
prefigurement  of  work  ;  we  should  talk 
no  more  of  sculptors  and  professors, 
architects  and  artists,  but  of  carvers  and 
master-masons,  painters  and  braziers, 
carpenters  and  smiths.  Instead  of  stu- 
dios and  offices  we  should  get  back  to 
the  prosaic  workshop,  the  epyaornptov  of 
Phidias,  and  the  bottega  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  and  we  should  recognize  with  due 
respect,  and  even  with  affectionate  fa- 
miliarity, such  poor  implements  as  the 
plain  workman's    bench    and   stool,  the 


banquer  and  the  forge.  We  should  learn 
that  the  imagination  of  a  man  is  to  be  used 
not  for  the  glorification  of  another's  work 
but  that  he  may  have  pleasure  in  his 
own  ;  that  his  first  duty  is  sound  work, 
and  that  in  this  his  highest  object  and 
chief  end  should  be  the  culture  of  the 
soul  that  has  been  given  him  for  his  par- 
ticular development  and  constant  care. 
When  these  are  all  admitted  as  "  the 
rights  of  man,"  we  may  begin  to  hope  ; 
and  soon,  instead  of  the  fashionable  van- 
ities which  "  fine  art  "  now  produces,  we 
certainly  shall  see  again  the  genuine 
workman's  work,  all  good  and  true,  and 
in  its  excellence  as  fine  as  any  relic  of 
the  Athenian  school,  or  of  the  unrestored 
chief  mason's  work  of  Lincoln  or  of 
Wells. 

Vitruvius  and  the  Romans  were  but 
dilettanti  in  their  patronage  and  practice 
of  Greek  art.  The  plain,  coarse-minded, 
practical,  and  semi-scientific  Roman 
workman,  whether  bricklayer  or  mason, 
was  essentially  a  constructor,  and  the 
arch  was  with  him  worth  all  the  orders. 
These  he  retained  just  as  a  fashion,  and 
in  using  them  he  treated  poor  Vitruvius 
and  his  "rules"  with  scantrespect.  The 
workman  then  concerned  himself  with 
his  arcades,  and  domes,  and  lines,  and 
curvatures  of  plan,  and  the  orders  be- 
came mere  fringes,  the  artistic  sop  to 
gratify  the  Roman  dilettajtti. 

During  the  semi-classic  period  of  the 
earlier  Romanesque  the  workman's  more 
imaginative  art  was  little  used.  The 
plans  of  the  basilicas  were  stereotyped 
and  very  simple,  and  the  workmen  had 
the  slight  amusement  of  assorting  various 
capitals  and  columns  for  the  nave  and 
aisles,  with  some  occasional  and  inter- 
esting efforts  of  design  in  capitals  of  sub- 
"  Corinthian  "  form.  But  in  the  "  Lom- 
bard "  and  Byzantine  works  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  individual  thought 
and  handicraft  of  the  inspired  workmen 
and  their  chief.  The  work  is  practical 
and  thoroughly  artistic,  the  expression 
of  direct,  thought  acting  on  present  mate- 
rial. The  workman's  mind  and  hand  are 
seen  throughout  ;  his  thoughts  are  mani- 
fested as  they  rise.  Changes  of  detail  or 
of  plan  are  prompt,  open,  and  decided  ; 
and  at  once,  without  the  painful  prepara- 
tion of  the  schoolman  or  the  office  clerk, 
the  utterance  is  given,  and  a  new  line  of 
poetry  is  in  a  moment  added  to  the  re- 
fined beneficent  enjoyments  of  the  world. 

In  looking  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Louvre,  or  at  the  western  elevation  of  St. 
Paul's,  we  soon   appreciate  the  harmony 
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of  studied  composition  and  admire  the 
grace  of  outline,  but  no  sympathy  arises. 
The  design,  we  know,  was  drawn  by  a 
magnificent  composer,  who  prepared  his 
classical  and  picturesque  effects  away  in 
some  dull  room,  but  of  the  men  "that 
did  the  work"  we  never  think  at  all. 
But  when,  after  a  long  day's  study  of  the 
beautiful  Duomo  that  Buschetto  built  at 
Pisa,  we  retire  to  the  shadow  of  the  Bap- 
tistery to  see  the  glorious  front  illumined 
by  the  summer's  setting  sun,  no  thought 
arises  of  the  bigness  of  the  church,  or  of 
its    cost,    or   even    of    its    architectural 


{i.e.  with  glass)  "  the  windows  of  the 
church.  And  they  came  and  taught  the 
English  nation  thenceforth  to  know  and 
learn  an  art  so  well  suited  to  the  lan- 
terns of  the  church  and  the  vessels  for 
various  uses."  These  master-workmen, 
then,  were  themselves  the  leaders  in  the 
arts,  and  "taught  the  English  nation." 
We  are  ourselves  indebted  to  these  work- 
ing men  ;  and  the  Newcastle  glass-works 
may  claim  direct  descent  from  the  few 
immigrants  who  tvvelv;i  hundred  years 
ago  were  settled  by  the  Wear. 

Again,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sent 


effect  as  an  imposing  structure,  but  only  j  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  of  Jarrow,  asking  him 

to  send  him  "  master-workmen  {archi- 
tectos)  who  might  build  among  his  own 
people  a  stone  church  after  the  manner 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  Ceolfrid  sent  him 
the  master-builders  whom  he  required." 
Naitan  asked  not  for  "  an  architect"  to 
build  many  churches,  but  for  plural 
architectos  to  build  one  church  ;  work- 
ing foremen,  in  fact,  or  "master-work- 
men who  should  assign  to  the  individual 
workmen  their  appropriate  tasks." 

The  same  method  continues.  In  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  the  Isle  of  Ramsay,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  belonged  to  a  noble- 
man named  Aylwine,  "who  was  attracted 
to  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  deportment,"  and  during  a 
long  and  holy  conversation  with  the 
bishop,  it  came  out  that  Aylwine,  having 
been  long  ill,  was  cured  by  St.  Benedict, 
and  received  a  mission  to  erect  a  monas- 
tery in  the  inland.  Oswald  having  in  his 
diocese  "twelve  brethren  in  one  village 
who  had  cast  behind  their  backs  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  were  only  warmed 
with  divine  love,"  and  who  would  will- 
ingly undertake  the  charge,  proposed, 
like  the  famous  man  of  business  that  he 
was,  at  once  to  go  with  Aylwine,  and  in- 
spect the  place.  And  tlien  explaining  to 
his  companion  that,  "  while  erecting 
there  a  temporary  mansion,  we  shall  also 
be  erecting,  if  our  faith  fail  not,  a  man- 
sion eternal  in  the  heavens,  let  us  (said 
he)  commence  at  once,  lest  the  devil 
should  take  occasion  of  any  delay  to 
breathe  a  colder  spirit  upon  us.  Let  me, 
therefore,  send  hither  a  certain  man 
faithful  and  approved  in  such  works, 
under  whose  management  a  little  refec- 
tory and  dormitory  may  be  prepared." 
y^dnothus  was  sent,  who  laid  out  the 
ground,  enlarged  the  chapel,  and  added 
other  buildings,  according  to  Oswald's 
plan,  ^dnothus  had  the  care  of  all  the 
out-door  works.  He,  during  the  winter, 
provided  the  masons'  tools  of  wood  and 


of  the  workmen  that  so  many  centuries 
ago  had  done  the  work  ;  we  seemingly 
converse  and  sympathize  directly  with 
the  master-workman  and  with  all  his 
men.*  In  no  single  view  that  we  have 
seen  is  there  so  clear  and  multitudinous 
a  sense  of  the  true  working  artist's  pres- 
ence ;  the  stones  seem  cut  and  fixed  in 
some  instinctively  harmonious  way,  each 
by  a  separate  workman,  yet  in  perfect 
and  spontaneous  concert  with  a  general 
design. 

This  is  the  climax  of  Italian  mediaeval 
art.  The  Parthenon  at  Athens  marked 
the  last  step  of  centuries  of  progress. 
The  building-form  was  perfect,  and  the 
ideal  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  were  con- 
ceived and  worked  in  studious  contem- 
plation of  supreme  humanity.  At  Pisa 
we  have  varied  work  instead  of  perfect 
form,  and  while  we  reverence  the  majesty 
of  Attic  art,  we  sympathize  more  quickly 
with  the  prompt  and  individual  fancy  of 
the  homely  Lombards.  Much  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  styles  was  naturally 
due  to  the  dimensions  of  the  building- 
stone.  In  Greece  the  massive  blocks  of 
stone  and  marble  would  induce  severity 
of  outline  and  colossal  forms,  but  the 
work  of  Italy,  at  all  times  conscious  of 
the  arch,  preferred  small  stones,  and  so 
gave  greater  liberty  to  all  the  workmen. 

The  building-work  at  Venice  has  been 
so  well  described  that  it  is  perfectly 
familiar  even  to  the  untravelled  reader  ; 
so  we  pass  on  to  England,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  workman  is  as 
clear  as  at  the  Pisan  Duomo.  Thus, 
"Benedict,  the  Abbot  of  Wearmouth 
(a.d.  676),  crossed  the  ocean  to  Gaul,  and 
brought  back  with  him  stone-masons  to 
make  a  church  after  the  Roman  fashion." 
Benedict  also  "sent  to  Gaul  to  bring 
over  glass-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers 
hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  to  close  " 

-*  A.D.  1846.    Theiront  is  now  "  restored." 
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iron,  and  in  the  spring  he  set  out  the 
plan  of  the  foundations  and  dug  out  the 
ground.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  of  the 
\vorl<mcn,  and  he  made  a  fine  building  of 
it.  The  central  tower  of  the  church, 
however,  began  to  crack,  and  yEdnothus 
had  to  report  the  failure  to  Aylwine,  who 


fore,  the  monks  retained,  on  account  of  his 
lively  genius  and  good  reputation.  And  to 
him,  and  to  the  providence  of  God,  was  the 
execution  of  the  work  committed.  And  he  re- 
siding many  days  with  the  monks,  and  carefully 
surveying  the  burnt  walls  in  their  upper  and 
lower  parts,  within  and  without,  did  yet  for 
some  time  conceal  what  he  found  necessary  to 


agreed  to  find  the  money  for  the  restora- ;  be  clone,  lest  the  truth  should  kill  theni  in 
tion.  The  labourers  approached  the  their  present  state  of  pusillanimity. 
tower  by  the  roof,  and,  going  stoutly  to  |  But  he  went  on  preparing  all  things  that 
work,  razed  it  to  the  very  ground,  dug  out  were  needful  for  the  work,  either  of  himself 
the  treacherous  earth,  made  the  founda-  or  by  the  agency  of  others.  And  when  the 
tion  sure,  and  again  "  rejoiced  to  see  the  [  monks  began  to  be  somewhat  comforted,  he 
daily  progress  of  the  work  "  What  a  "ventured  to  confess  that  the  pillars  rent  with 
contrast  aH  this  is  to  our  present  condi^- :  *^^  ^'^'  f.^j  f}^  ^^''^^  thevsupported,  must  be 
tion  and  practice  !  The  nobleman  "  at- '  ^^estroyed  ,f  the  monks  vvished  o  have  a  safe 
^    ,    ,  ^  ^,       ,  .  ,         ,      .1  ,-.       r    and  excellent  building.     At  length  they  agreed, 

tracted   to   the  bishop  by  the  sanctity  of   ^eing  convinced  by  riason,  and  wishing,  above 
his    deportment;"    the    memory   of   the    all  things,  to  live  in  security. 


vow  after  recovery  ;  the  "  twelve  breth 
ren  in  one  village  who  have  cast  behind 
their  backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  "  the 
fear  of  the  "  cold  brea.ih  of  the  devil  ;  "  a 
bishop  who  could  make  a  plan,  and  the 
"man   faithful    in    works 


And  now  he  addressed  himself  to  the  pro- 
curing of  stone  from  beyond  the  sea.  He 
constructed  ingenious  machines  for  loading 
and  unloading  ships,  and  for  drawing  cement 
and  stones.     He  delivered  moulds  for  shaping 


the    clever-    *^^  stones  to  the  sculptors  who  were  assem- 
bled, and  dilig< 
the  same  kind. 


ness   and  alacrity  of   the  labourers,  and    bjed,  and  diligently  prepared  other  things  of 


their  "rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  their 

work,"  are  such  a  beatific  vision  that  our  |  ^ju;^^  ^^  Sens,  the  master-workman, 
retrospective  view  confirms  the  ho  y  Os-  ^j^^^^  continued  the  old  Athenian  method 
walds  prescient  declaration,  ;' Venly,  ^  ^^^^  "assigned  to  the  individual  work! 
this  IS  another  Eden  preordained  for ,  ^^^  ^^^^.-  appropriate  task."  In  the 
men  destined  or  the  highest  heaven  ;"  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^  the  third  year  William  had  a 
a  remark  that  has  not  reached   our  ears  ^  ^^^^  ^,^11  ^^-^^^  ^^^^   scaffolding,  and  being 

sorely  bruised,  gave  up  the  work,  and, 


respecting  the  scene  of  any  recent  archi- 
tectural effort. 

Such  was  the  system  of  artistic  prac- 
tice that  for  six  centuries  served  to  make 
England  the  finest  scene  of  architectural 
display  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
workmen  worked  "after  their  manner  ;" 
they  were  totally  without  extraneous  ar- 
tistic tutelage,  and  the  people  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  work  with  no 
more  consciousness  or  study  than  would 
be  required  for  ordinary  speech  and  con- 
versation. The  masons  were  of  course 
largely  employed  on  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings ;  not  under  the  patronage  of  the 
clergy,  however,  but  on  the  contrary 
rather  patronizing  them,  as  we  find  in  a 
very  interesting  episode  of  ecclesiastical 
and  architectural  history  :  — 

In  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  by  the  just  but  occult 
judgment  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Canterbury  was  consumed  by  fire.  [The 
monks  with  due  deliberation  took  good  coun- 
sel how  they  might  repair  the  church,  but  the 
masons,  English  and  French,  whom  they  con- 
sulted, varied  in  their  advice.]  "  However, 
there  had  come  a  certain  William  of  Sens,  a 
man  active  and  ready,  and,  as  a  ivorkman,  most 
sIcUj'ul  both  in  zuood  and  stoite.     Him)'  therc- 


crossing  the  sea,  returned  to  his  home  in 
France.  And  another  succeeded  him  in 
the  charge  of  his  works,  William  by 
name,  English  by  nation,  small  in  body, 
but  in  workmanship  of  many  kinds  acute 
and  honest."  We  quote  two  more  lines 
for  the  sake  of  the  itahcs  : 

Now  let  us  carefully  examine  what  were  the 
works  of  our  mason  in  this  seventh  year  from 
the  fire. 

In  this  eighth  year  the  master  erected  eight 
interior  pillars. 

Our  readers  will  probably  accept  the 
above  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
master-workman  was  a  fact  in  English 
architectural  history,  and  that  he  is  not  a 
"  crotchet."  William  of  Sens  was  no 
compiling  copyist.  He  was  a  man  of 
thoughtful  independent  mind,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  pointed 
arch.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  drawings, 
but  only  of  his  moulds  for  shaping  the 
stones  which  he  himself  delivered  to  the 
workmen. 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  culminating  period  of 
early   pointed  art,    we    find   the   famous 
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Bishop,  Robert  Grosseteste,  saying  ia  a 

letter,  that  — 

In  all  kinds  of  workmanship  the  master  of 
the  work  and  workmen  has  the  full  power,  as 
indeed  it  is  his  dutv,  to  investigate  and  ex- 
amine, with  the  utmost  diligence,  the  proper- 
ties, the  different  qualities,  and  the  suitability- 
alike  of  his  materials  and  of  the  implements 
necessary  for  the  work ;  and  to  make  trial  of 
the  skill,  diligence,  and  trustworthiness  of 
those  that  serve  under  him,  so  that  he  may 
correct  whatever  is  wrong  or  faulty.  And 
this  he  should  do,  not  only  through  ot/iers,  but^ 
when  it  is  needful^  vrith  his  own  harid. 

Th's  "master  of  the  work  and  work- 
men "  is  the  kind  of  man  that  built  the 
choir  at  Westminster. 

In  mediceval  times,  when  travelling  was 
difficult  and  "good  society"  was  rare, 
the  high-placed  well-born  churchmen 
would  require  some  gentle  pleasant  rec- 
reation to  enjoy  in  concert  with  their 
neighbours  and  subordinates  both  cleri- 
cal and  lay.  Building  just  served  this 
purpose,  and  the  amount  of  noble  work 
that  these  men  left  as  records  of  their 
"piety  "  makes  it  clear  that  art  lost  noth- 
ing by  the  absence  of  the  drawing-mas- 
ter and  his  staff.  In  course  of  time  a 
guild  or  craft  arose  called  the  free- 
masons, who  were  especially  employed 
on  sacred  buildings.  These  men  were 
families  of  masons,  and  the  secrets  or  the 
technicalities  of  their  craft  were,  just  as 
in  ancient  Greece,  transmitted  by  inheri- 
tance ;  a  true  vernacular  that  never  be- 
came taught  or  formed  itself  into  a 
science,  but  was  a  simple  living  art  that 
constantly  advanced.  Hope  tells  us 
that  — 

Many  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank, 
abbots,  prelates,  and  bishops,  conferred  ad- 
ditional weight  on  the  order  of  freemasons  by 
becoming  its  members,  themselves  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  their  churches. 
The  masons,  when  they  sought  employment, 
had  a  chief  surveyor  who  governed  the  whole 
troop,  and  appointed  one  man  as  warden  over 
nine  others.  They  built  temporary  huts  round 
the  site  of  their  work,  regularly  organized 
their  different  departments,  and  sent  for  fresh 
supplies  of  men  as  they  were  required. 

Thus  the  surveyors  and  the  wardens 
were  again  the  "master-workmen  who 
assigned  to  each  workman  his  appropri- 
ate task."  In  1442  King  Henry  VI.  be- 
came a  mason,  and  spared  no  pains  to  be 
a  master  of  the  art.  The  good  example  of 
the  king  was  followed  very  sensibly  by 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  we  subsequent- 
ly find  that  the  king  had  perfect  aptitude 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft :  — 


About  twelve  years  before  his  death, 
king,  being  at  his  palace  of  Westminster, 
into  the  monastery  church,  and  so  forth  to 
Edward's  shrine  within  the  same;  where 
pointed  with  his  staff  the  length  and  breadt 
of  his  sepulture,  and  commanded  a  mason  to| 
be  called,  named  Thirske,  at  that  timo  master- 
mason  of  the  chapel  <rf  King  Henry  V.,  who,] 
by  the  commandment  of  the  king  and  in  hisi 
presence,  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  said  sepulture  with  an  iron  pickis  which 
he  had  brought  with  him. 

Thirske,  the  master-mason,  was  then 
evidently  a  working  man.  A  document 
was  then  prepared,  "  containing  the  will 
and  mind  of  the  king  in  the  devising  of 
his  sepulture,"  and  two  messengers  being 
sent  to  John  Essex,  head  marbeller  in 
"Powlys  Chirchard,"  he  and  Thomas 
Stevyns,  coppersmith,  of  Gutter  Lane, 
went  to  the  king  at  Westminster,  "and 
bargained  with  him  for  his  tomb  to  be 
made,  and  received  of  the  king  in  part 
payment  xij.  in  grotes,"  The  association 
for  a  king  was  doubtless  very  low,  but, 
after  all,  both  kings  and  people  in  those 
times  did  find  their  common  interest  and 
delight  in  noble  works  of  art  and  not  in 
vile  destruction. 

Again,  at  Winchester,  Walkelyn,  the 
bishop,  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  in 
A.D.  1079,  and  he  built  most  nobly.  His 
transepts  are  for  impressiveness  quite 
unsurpassed,  but  his  name  is  little  known 
in  comparison  with  that  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  who  was  bishop  some  three 
centuries  later,  and  who  is  held  to  be  the 
architectural  hero  of  the  Winton  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  clerk  of  the 
king's  works,  clever  at  accounts,  princely 
in  his  munificence,  and  a  friend  of  learn- 
ing, great  in  his  designs,  but  an  abomin- 
able builder.  The  work  at  Winchester 
that  he  directed  is  but  a  desperate  col- 
lapse of  art.  He  touched  nothing  that  he 
did  not  deface.  The  west  front  is,  for 
its  size,  the  poorest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  interior  of  the  nave  is  a  distinguished 
specimen  of  that  mechanical  and  costly 
commonplace  which  quickly  charms  the 
vulgar.  If  our  readers  will  compare  this 
fashionable  work  with  the  grand  and 
simple  "Norman  "  transepts,  or  with  the 
noble  nave  of  Romsey  Abbey,  they  will 
begin  perhaps  to  question  whether  New 
College  is  a  sufficient  expiation  for  such 
wholesale  and  irreparable  vandalism. 
Wykeham,  however,  was  not  the  "  archi- 
tect "  who  designed  the  work,  as  is  so 
generally  supposed,  nor  yet,  of  course, 
the  master-mason.  He  was  probably  the 
intelligent,  and   unpoetical,  and  inartis- 
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tic  ope.rarius  or  chief  director  of  the 
king's  masons,  "whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  mal<e  arrangements  with  'the 
master  of  the  works." 

In  art  there  is  no  patronage  or  servi- 
tude. Tiie  interest  and  delight  are 
common  to  the  king,  the  public,  and  the 
handicraftsman.  Like  poetry  and  science, 
art  must  be  free,  and  in  its  own  sphere 
supreme,  or  otherwise  its  spirit  fades, 
and  energy  and  life  are  lost.  Rink, 
royalty,  and  riches  may  become  the  defer- 
ential sympathizing  friends  of  art,  but 
not  its  patrons  or  its  fasliionable  guides. 
So  when  the  evil  influence  of  which 
Wykeham  was  the  early  representative 
became  paramount,  and  ostentation  was 
promoted  above  excellence,  art  retired, 
and  the  masons  soon  adopted  the  me- 
chanical and  hasty  method  of  design  now 
called  the  perpendicular  and  Tudor 
styles.  In  these  there  is  abundance  of 
idea  and  of  able  workmanship,  but  the 
ideas  are  superficial,  and  the  work, 
though  neat  and  scientific,  has  neither 
individuality  nor  true  poetic  feeling.  All 
that  the  courtiers  and  the  men  of  trade 
required  was  prompt  achievement  and 
vainglorious  display,  regardless  of  the 
dignity  or  degradation  of  the  workmen. 
Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  royal  mas- 
ter, are  the  moral  illustrations  of  the 
Tudor  style.- 

But  we  need  not  limit  our  inquiry  to 
England.  Let  us  now  cross  the  sea  to 
Spain,  and  learn  what  Mr.  Street  can  tell 
us  about  mediaeval  architects.  In  Chap- 
ter XXI.  of  his  interesting  work  on 
'■  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,"  he  says, 
"  Almost  all  the  architects  or  masters  of 
the  works  referred  to  in  all  the  books  I 
have  examined  seem  to  have  been  lay- 
men, and  just  as  much  a  distinct  class  as 
architects  are  at  the  present  day."  This 
is,  unfortunately,  their  only  similarity; 
they  are  "  distinct,"  but  in  a  totally  oppo- 
site wav.  Raymond  of  Montforte,  for 
instance',  when'  employed  by  the  Chapter 
of  Lugo,  A.D.  1 129,  "was  retained  solely 
for  the  work  there."  His  salary  was  an- 
nual ;  his  engagement  was  for  life.  He 
is  called  in  the  contract  not  "architect," 
but  "  master  of  the  works  "  — 

The  title  which,  in  course  of  time,  was  usually 
given  to  the  architect ;  though  I  am  not  in- 
cliaed  to  think  that  it  makes  it  impossible  that 


him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  mm-aveHis  annually 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fact  proves,  I 
think,  the  king's  sense  of  the  value  of  a  fine, 
church,  and  also  somewhat  as  to  the  degree  of 
importance  which  its  designer  may  have  at- 
tained to  when  he  was  recognized  at  all  by 
the  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  acting  there  both  as  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect ;  and  if  from  a  modern  point  of  -uir.u  he 
lost  caste  as  aji  architect,  he,  no  doubt,  gained  it 
as  an  artist.  Here,  as  at  Lugo,  the  master  of 
the  works  was  appointed  at  a  salary  for  his 
lifetime,  and  held  his  office  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  surveyors  of  our  own 
cathedrals  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Street  gets  very  much  misled  by 
his  nomenclature.  The  king  gave  the 
pension  not  to  the  "designer,-'  but  to  the 
carver  of  the  doorways.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  perplexed  if  some 
draughtsman  had  been  presented  to  him 
as  the  "  designer "  of  the  work.  The 
carver  was,  of  course,  the  designer  ;  and 
Matthew  wrote  his  name  upon  the  lintels 
because  he  "  did  the  work."  Ferdinand 
appreciated  well  the  relative  importance 
of  himself  and  Matthew,  and  he  paid  a 
proper  tribute  to  the  mason's  great  su- 
periority. He  saw  that  h.eaven  itself  had 
recognized  the  "master"  and  that  the 
workman  who  conceived  and  wrought  the 
"glory"  of  St.  James  was  a  creator,  and 
in  mental  rank,  in  permanence  of  power 
and  influence,  and  in  nobility  of  work, 
above  the  patronizing  recognition  of  a 
king.  We  do  not  hear  that  Phidias  "at- 
tained to  importance"  when  "he  was 
recognized  "  by  Pericles.  Titian  is  said 
to  have  been  "  recognized  "  by  Charles 
V.  in  a  becoming  way. 

In  A.D.  1 1 75,  Raymundo,  a  Lombardo 
contracted  to  complete  in  seven  years  cer- 
tain works  in  the  cathedral  at  Urgel,  and  was 
to  be  paid  by  a  canon's  portion  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  mode  of  payment,  the  engage- 
ment for  life,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  master  of  works,  lead,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  architect, 
bjtt  [this  "but"  is  very  amusing]  — but  that 
he  also  superintended  the  execution  of  the  works^ 
and  contracted  for  the  labour. 

In  A.D.  1203,  one  Pedro  de  Cumba  is  "ot/z- 
gister  et fabricator,^''  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  he  not  only  designed  but  executed 
the  work,  which,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  find  to 
have  been  a  not  very  uncommon  custom.  ((? 
sancta  simplicitas  !) 

Jacobo  de  Favariis,  one  of  the  archi- 
he  should  also  have  worked  with  his  own  j  tg^ts  employed  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
han:ls.      Indeed,  the  very  next  notice   of   an  .  Cathedral  of  Gerona, 


architect  is  of  one  who  certainly  did  act  as 
sculptor  on  his  own  works.  This  was  Mat- 
the  I:-,  master  of  the  works  at  Santiago  Ca- 
thed.al.      Ferdinand  II.,  .'LD.,  116S,  granted 


was  appointed  in  A-D.  1320-22,  at  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sueldos  a  quarter,  and 
under  an  agreement  to  come  from  Narbonne 
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six  times  <  year.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a 
distinct  recognition  of  a  class  of  men  who 
were  not  workmen,  but  really  and  only  super- 
intendents of  buildings  —  in  fact,  architects  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

The  word  architect,  then,  has  an  an- 
cient sense  to  contrast  with  its  modern 
meaning,  and,  with  Mr.  Street's  assist- 
ance we  shall  find  that  the  old  archi- 
tects were  persons  of  entirely  different 
character  and  functions  from  their  mod- 
ern namesakes. 

About  the  same  time  Jayme  Fabre  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
his  day.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account 
of  the  completion  of  the  shrine  of  Sta.  Eulalia 
at  Barcelona  without  feeling  that  Fabre  super- 
intended a  number  of  masons,  and  acted,  in 
fact,  as  their  foreman ;  though  this  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  also  have  desig^ted  the 
work  they  executed. 

In  the  same  year,  at  San  Felice,  Gerona, 
Pedro  Zacoma,  master  of  the  works  of  the 
steeple,  was  not  to  undertake  any  other  isjorks 
without  permission.  He  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  day,  with  a  yearly  salary  in  addition.  He 
must  have  been  employed  constantly  at  the 
church,  and  in  such  a  building  a  man  could 
hardly  have  been  constantly  employed  without 
absolutely  working  as  a  mason. 

This  is  conclusive.  We  have  seen 
that  the  old  "architect"  and  master- 
builder  was  a  workman,  that  he  designed 
the  work,  that  he  personally  superintend- 
ed it,  and  that  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed upon  it ;  and  now  Mr.  Street  adds 
that  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
without  his  actually  working  as  a  mason. 

In  A.D.  1416,  Guillermo  Boffiy,  master 
of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  at  Gerona, 
proposed  to  build  a  single  nave  of  the 
same  width  as  the  choir  and  its  aisles. 
The  chapter  very  prudently  sought  the 
advice  of  practical  and  able  men  on  this 
bold,  daring  project,  and  a  dozen  archi- 
tects were  asked  for  their  opinions  upon 
oath.     Of  these  — 

All  but  two  called  themselves  "  lapicidce,'''' 
One  was  "  niagister  sive  sculptor  imagiitum  ;  " 
and  two  only  call  themselves  masters  of  the 
works.  Their  answers  seem  to  prove  that 
they  were  all  men  of  considerable  intelligence. 

I'here  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  most  of 
the  superintendents  of  buildings,  in  Cataluna  at 
any  rate,  zvere  sculptors  or  masons  also.  Their 
own  description  of  themselves  is  conclusive  on 
this  point ;  at  the  same  time  their  ansv/ers  are 
all  given  in  the  tone  and  style  of  architects  ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  there  been  a 
superior  class  of  men  —  architects  only  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  —  the  dean  and 
chapter  would  have  applied  first  of  all  to  them. 


And  thus  we  see  why  "architecture  ii 
the  modern  sense"  is  '-certainly  supe^j 
rior  "  to  the  mediceval  work  of  which  it  is] 
as  our  historian  announces,  but  a  "  copy^i 
ing  or  imitative  style."  Mr.  Street's 
notions  of  superiority  and  his  opinions 
about  mediaeval  deans  and  chapters  ap- 
pear hardly  to  be  justified  by  architectural 
evidence  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his  testi- 
mony is  so  frank  and  candid,  so  valuabl( 
and  copious,  that  there  is  some  dinlcult; 
in  knowing  how  to  select  and  when  t"c 
make  an  end.  We  venture  one  or  twc 
quotations  more  :  — 

In  A.D.  1 5 18,  Domingo  Urteaga  contracte 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Cocentaina  in^ 
Valencia.  He  bound  himself  to  go  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  Cocentaina.  He  was  to  be 
every  day  i:t  the  work,  having  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner  in  winter, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  summer. 


Clearly    arrangements 
man,  and  — 


for   a   workin 


1 


Though  Urteaga  luas  evidently  only  a  fore- 
man of  the  works,  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
superintendent  or  architect,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  any  plans  which  are  to  be  followed. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the 
foreman  of  works  was  really  the  architect. 
Urteaga  was  to  do  all  that  a  "  master  "  ought 
in  tlie  management  of  such  a  work,  and  was  to 
receive  each  day  for  himself  five  sueldos,  and 
was  to  provide  two  assistants  and  two  appren- 
tices, the  former  to  have  three  sueldos  each, 
and  the  latter  one  and  a  half. 


Of  Guillermo  Sagrera,  who  was  both 
builder  and  architect  of  the  Exchange  at 
Palma,  Mr.  Street  remarks  that  — 

He preseitted the  plaiis  himself  and  that  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  architect  or  super- 
intendent over  him.  It  is  doubted  by  some 
whether  this  mixture  of  the  two  ofiices  of 
builder  and  architect  was  ever  allowed  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  Sagrera's  agreement  is  con- 
clusive as  regards  this  particular  case,  and  we 
may  be  tolerab.y  sure  that  such  a  practice  must 
have  been  a  usual  one,  or  it  would  hardly  have 
been  adopted  in  the  case  of  so  important  a 
building. 

The  result  that  we  arrive  at  after  this  lesiani 
of  the  practice  of  Spanish  architects  is  cer- 
tainly that  //  was  utterly  unlike  the  practice  of 
our  ozun  day. 

After  this  long  excursion  —  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  Street  for  his  instructive  guidance 
—  let  us  return  to  England.  In  his  val- 
uable contribution  to  "Gleanings  from 
Westminster  Abbey,"  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
says  : 

This  point  of  the  necessity  of  a  gang  of 
skilled  workmen  accustomed  to  work  together 
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for  the  production  of  the  great  works  of  med- 
iieval  art  has  not  been  sulFiciently  attended 
to.  The  fables  of  the  freemasons  have  pro- 
duced a  natural  reaction,  and  the  degree  of 
truth  which  there  is  in  their  traditions  has 
consequently  been  overlooked.  We  know 
that  each  of  our  great  cathedrals  had  a  gang 
of  workmen  attached  to  it  in  regular  pay, 
almost  as  a  part  of  the  foundation,  for  the 
fabric  fund  could  not  be  lawfully  devoted  to 
any  other  purpose  ;  and  these  workmen  be- 
came by  long  practice  very  skilful,  more  espe- 
cially the  masons  or  workers  in,  and  the  carvers 
of,  freestone,  as  distinct  from  the  labourers, 
who  merely  bid  the  rubble-work  for  the  foun- 
dations and  rough  part  of  the  fabric.  From 
various  indications  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  royal  gang  of  workmen  in  the  king's  pay 
by  whonithe  great  works  ordered,  and  pcrhaj^s 
designed  by  the  khig  himself  {such  bci?ig  the 
complete  diffusion  of  architectural  taste  and 
Icnov.'ledge),  were  constructed.  The  willa  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII.  seem  to  show  that 
these  monarchs  were  at  least,  to  some  extent, 
architects  themselves ;  they  give  the  most 
minute  directions  for  the  works  to  be  done 
just  as  any  architect  might  have  done.  St. 
George's,  King's  College,  and  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's Chapel,  were  all  probably  built  by  the 
royal  gang  of  masons. 

With  this  we  close  our  English  evi- 
dence from  mediaeval  work  and  records. 
We  have  continuous  proof  that  in  the 
west  of  Europe  and  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  master-workman  was  the  de- 
signer of  the  buildings.  Even  so  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Re- 
naissance was  developed  nearly  to  the  full, 
we  lind  that  Wadham  College  Chapel  was 
designed  and  built  by  a  small  gang  of 
working  masons  brought  from  Somerset- 
shire. ''But  in  Italy,  three  hundred  years 
before,  a  draughtsman  was  employed  to 
make  a  fine  design  for  foolish  work,  and 
then  the  decadence  of  architecture  had 
begun.  Giotto,  the  most  inspired  as 
well  as  most  extensive  painter  of  his  age, 
was  a  wall-decorator,  a  master-workman, 
full  of  fancy,  and  wHh  visions   of  human 
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one  hundred  florins  in  gold,  and  he  was 
not  to  leave  Florence.  His  order  and  his 
business  aim  were,  not  to  make  a  work 
of  art,  but  studiously  to  satisfy  a  vain 
ambition.  But  the  Athenians,  when 
they  built  the  Parthenon,  never  dreamed 
that  any  good  could  be  attained  by  rival- 
ling the  Rameseum  and  the  Pyramids  in 
magnificence  and  height.  They  sought 
to  exceed,  not  others,  but  themselves  : 
"and,  as  the  works  arose  inimitable  in 
form  and  grace,  the  makers  vied  to  excel 
the  handiwork  itself  by  the  beauty  of 
their  art." 

Giotto  then  made  a  superficial  false 
design  after  the  manner  of  a  wall-deco- 
rator,  and  not  of  a  chief  builder  or  a  mas- 
ter-mason ;  preparing  carefully  a  model 
of  the  tower  and  marking  in  the  joints 
and  colour  of  the  marble-work.  The  pan- 
elling and  mosaic-work  are  an  elaborate 
and  costly  copy  of  the  cheap  facile 
painter's  work,  itself  an  imitation,  that 
Giotto  used  to  cover  his  inferior  wall 
surfaces  and  enframe  his  fresco  pictures. 
It  is  "exquisite,"  but  it  is  not  architec- 
ture. It  is,  in  fact,  an  early  exhibitiou 
of  the  "imitative  style."  The  enrich- 
ment which  should  be  a  developed  grace 
and  an  occasional  efflorescence  on  a  huge 
building  like  this  tower,  is,  in  fact,  a 
complete  casing,  and  reveals,  sufficiently 
for  Giotto's  credit,  though  to  Florentine 
disgrace,  that  the  tower  was  built  as  it 
was  ordered  for  the  sake  of  the  decora- 
tion, instead  of  decoration  being  used 
with  modest  reticence  to  glorify  the 
tower.  The  masonry  is  but  a  scaffold- 
ing or  core.  The  panelling  is  made  like 
joiner's  work,  and,  as  is  right  in  panel- 
ling, but  very  wrong  in  towers,  suggests 
extension  and  tenuity  and  lightness  of 
material  with  corresponding  sacrifice  of 
solid  power  and  stability.  This,  with  the 
tall  proportions  of  the  panels,  gives  a 
frail  and  insecure  effect  to  the  whole  sur- 
face.    The  marble-work  appears  to  have 


sentiment  and  duty  constantly  before  him. !  no  adequate   support,  but   to  be  in  dan- 


ire  r,    from    the 


These  he  soaked  into  the  wet  plaster,  and 
as  fresco  pictures  they  remain  his  nobler 
kind  of  workmanship.  Bui  in  a  con- 
ventional and  decorative  painter's  way 
he  also  imitated  wooden  panelling  and 
marbles  and  mosaic-work,  and  when  the 
Florentines,  smitten  with  vanity  and 
pride  of  purse,  resolved  to  make  a  tower, 
not  simply  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  "  to 
exceed  in  magnificence,  height,  and  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship,  whatever  of  the 
kind  had  been  achieved   by   Greeks  and  |  cate,  but  for  the  dignity  and  power  tliat  a 


slightest  settlement,  of 
flaking  off.  The  small  mosaic-work  upon 
the  window-jambs  and  other  parts  is  but 
a  record  of  much  futile  drudgery.  The 
tracery  in  the  topmost  windows  and  the 
tall  twisted  columns  are  both  bad  and 
frivolous,  and  the  large  high  projecting 
parapet  and  cornice  are  entirely  dispro-' 
portioned  to  the  light  feeble-looking 
work  on  which  they  are  constructed. 
The  general  effect  is  "  elegant  "  and  deli- 


Romans,"    Giotto   was    engage( 


the    building  of  this   height  and   size   should 


^'  capo  maestro^'''  at  a  yearly  salary  of  manifest,  Giotto's  tower  is  far  below  the 
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work  of  our  old  masons,  or  of  the  Lom- 
bard architects.  The  tower  was  a  genu- 
ine conception  of  the  committee  mind, 
and  Giotto  was  engaged  to  decorate  the 
folly.  Like  Phidias,  as  the  greatest  of 
the  workmen,  he  "directed  all,  and  was 
overseer  of  all ;  and  yet  the  building  had 
great  artists  of  the  works  ; "  for  the 
carving  of  the  lower  story  was  the  work 
of  Andrea  Pisano,  Luca  della  Robbia, 
and  Donatello;  "and  almost  all  things 
were  in  his  hands,  and  he  superintended 
all  the  artists."  These  carvers,  like 
their  predecessors  at  the  Parthenon, 
worked  each  to  please  and  to  express 
himself,  and  so  the  tower  has  been  saved 
from  absolute  debasement.  But  when 
Giotto  died,  the  work  went  on  "profes- 
sionally," as  a  copy  and  without  artistic 
growth,  a  thorough  "  modern  "  work  ; 
and  the  result  is  an  extravagant  and  use- 
less feat  of  uninspired  labour,  hard  and 
mechanical,  without  life  or  art  relation- 
ship, or  any  influence  in  architectural 
development  and  history.  Mute,  inex- 
pressive, isolated,  it  is  but  a  tall  toy, 
most  beautiful  among  its  peers,  but  in 
true  architectural  worth  as  much  inferior 
to  the  rough  manliness  of  the  old  palace 
of  the  Signoria,  or  to  the  delicate  variety 
of  the  small  Spina  Chapel,  as  it  is  beyond 
these  buildings  in  mere  altitude  and  in 
proportionate  expense. 

But  Giotto  was  a  real  "  master-work- 
man," and  himself  assisted  in  the  "  sculp- 
tured "  decoration  of  the  tower.  His 
panelled  work  is  very  much  superior  to 
that  on  the  cathedral,  which  is  as  bad 
and  mean  as  the  interior  of  the  church  is 
ugly.  The  interiors  of  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  after  the  Lombard  period  are 
for  the  most  part  miserably  poor,  both  in 
conception  and  detail.  The  Duomo  and 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  show  the  deg- 
radation of  the  master-mason,  and  the 
carved  capitals  of  the  nave-piers  in  the 
"  Gothic  "  churches  are  so  bad  as  to  sug- 
gest some  recondite  and  undiscovered 
meaning  for  their  special  ugliness. 

The  Greeks  used  marble  as  a  means 
for  their  refined  and  delicate  display  of 
form  and  outline.  The  masons  at  St. 
Mark's  employed  it  in  a  sound  work- 
man's way,  subordinate  to  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  basilica;  and  there 
the  work  commands  respect  and  admira- 
tion by  reason  of  its  genuine  simplicity 
of  method  and  of  aim.  But  at  Florence, 
surface  marble-work,  from  the  mean 
parti-coloured  panelling  of  the  Duomo, 
to  the  lavish  expenditure  on  the  Chapel 
of  the  Medici,  is  a  pure  luxury  without 


disguise.     In    using    marble   decoratloi 
singleness   of   purpose    is    the   uaivers: 
absolute  necessity,  and  the    single    pur^j 
pose    that   takes    precedence   of    all    i 
works  of  art  is  the  social  and  refined  en 
joyment   of   the    workman.     The    Gree 
carver    and     the    master-builder     neve 
thought    about    the    costliness    of    th 
Pentelic  stone,  but  only  of   its  absolute 
susceptibility  of  all  gradations  of  expres- 
sion and  of  form.     The  Byzantine  work- 
man  gloried   in    coloured    marbles,  and 
rejoiced  that  he  could  make  his  building 
seem  to  harmonize  with  and  reflect  the 
splendours  of  his  Eastern  sea  and  sky 
While  he  recognized  the  dignity  of  the 
material,  there  was  in  him  no  thought  of 
costliness   for   its   own  sake,  or   of   the 
"imposing  character"  of  rare  and    pol- 
ished stone.     He  had  no  idea  of  making 
all  his  work  subordinate  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical pretension,  and  at  St.  Mark's  he 
used  his    monolithic    marble    shafts,  his 
brightest  colours,  and   his  choicest  pic- 
tures of  mosaic-work  and  gold,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  the  hierarchy  and   their 
upper  seats,   but  also  in   the  front,   the 
portals,  and  most  public  portions  of  the 
church,  to  dignify  and  please  the  world. 
And  thus  his  workman's  inspiration  has 
become   a   permanent  ennobling   charm 
for  all  men. 

Most  people  suffer  somewhat  from 
magnificence  upon  the  brain,  and  hence 
the  safety  of  society  is  greatly  due  to  the 
incompetence  of  men  to  carry  out  their 
vast  designs.  The  Florentines  were  sad- 
ly subject  to  this  overleaping  impulse  ; 
and  in  consequence  their  buildings  sel- 
dom reached  completion.  But  for  the 
Duom.o  they  resolved  "  to  raise  the  lof- 
tiest, most  sumptuous,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent pile  that  human  invention  could  de- 
vise or  human  labour  execute."  The 
result  of  all  this  "sumptuous"  determi- 
nation is  Arnolfo's  miserable  nave,  in 
which  it  seems  Giotto  had  some  hand, 
and  as  a  suitable  climacteric  the  dismal 
cupola  that,  four  generations  later,  Bru- 
nelleschi  raised.  And  so  throughout  the 
Renaissance  we  find  that  in  architecture 
sumptuousness  and  engineering,  domes 
and  marbles,  entirely  superseded  noble 
work.  Italian  mediaeval  architecture  was 
in  fact  ruined  by  costly  marble-work. 
Stone  and  the  inspired  mason  were 
neglected,  and  costliness  and  polished 
smoothness  were  esteemed  the  elements 
of  art.  In  carving,  however,  and  in  tombs 
and  monuments,  the  workman  still  for 
centuries  maintained  his  masterful  condi- 
tion. 
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We  know  that  Michael  Angelo  de- 
chired  and  signed  himself  a  "carver," 
but  at  clerical  suggestion  he  sometimes, 
like  Giotto,  left  his  special  work  and  ap- 
titude to  make  designs  for  buildings. 
The  Farnese  Palace  has  no  doubt  a 
handsome  "elevation,"  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  agreeable  to  look  at  for  a  moment,  and 
then  to  be  well  rid  of.  Who  can  help 
pitying  the  owner  of  that  dismal  cube  of 
stone-work  when  he  daily  came  in  sight 
of  it  and  saw  it  was  his  home  ?  The  gen- 
eral design  is  worth  some  admiration 
upon  paper.  The  architect  who  com- 
pleted the  exterior  had  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  proportion, 
boundless  wealth  to  work  with,  and  the 
Colosseum  for  a  quarry.  Moreover  he 
was  present  at  the  work,  and  so  careful 
of  the  details  that  he  had  them  formed  in 
wood  full  size,  and  tested  on  the  build- 
ing. Michael  Angelo  was  not  an  "archi- 
tect only."  Still  the  palace  is  but  a 
majestic  misery,  cheerless  as  a  prison, 
and  incapable  of  human  sympathy  or 
popular  delight ;  the  stones  are  evidently 
dead,  they  had  no  inspiration  from  the 
workmen. 

Michael  Angelo,  much  against  his  will, 
was  compelled  to  decorate  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ceiling.  The  idea  of  such  decora- 
tion is  of  course  absurd.  Giotto,  the 
working  plaster-painter,  knew  much  bet- 
ter than  to  perpetrate  such  waste,  and 
at  the  Arena  Chapel  he  made  the  ceiling  a 
plain  azure  blue,  that  served  by  contrast  to 
increase  the  effect  of  colour  in  his  paint- 
ings on  the  walls.  Michael  Angelo's  com- 
mission was  not  given  from  any  love  of 
art,  but  as  a  means  of  personal  distinc- 
tion and  of  hierarchical  display.  Julius 
had  no  wish  to  "patronize  the  arts,"  but 
only  to  make  use  of  them  to  glorify  him- 
self, and  he  impressed  poor  Michael  An- 
gelo just  as  he  might  enlist  a  leader  of 
trained  bands.  This  was  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Revival.  Art  was  to  be  no  longer 
an  unobtrusive  quiet  ordinary  work,  but 
must  be  treated  as  a  slavish  luxury,  and 
be  compelled  to  illustrate  the  wayward 
whimsies  of  the  papal  churchmen.  But 
Michael  Angelo  actually  worked  at  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  not  merely  furnish- 
ing the  plan  and  drawings,  but  himself 
"fresh-painting"  all  the  plaster.  He 
was  the  inspired  workman  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  carver  and  not  a  practised  decorator, 
he  designed  the  ceiling  in  a  technically 
unskilful  way.  He  could  draw  and  mould 
the  human  form  with  masterly  precision, 
but  when  he  ventured  into  architectural 
details,  he,  pardonably,  missed   the   true 
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artist  method,  and  so  his  pictures  on  the 
ceiling  are  surrounded  by  a  barbarous 
medley  of  Renaissance  forms,  a  half-pre- 
tence of  solid  architecture,  absurd  in 
principle,  and  clumsy  in  effect. 

How  the  mediasval  and  the  ancient  dec- 
orative painters  could  conventionalize  the 
forms  of  building-work,  and  subordinate 
them  to  the  requirements  of  art,  is  shown 
in  Giotto's  pictures  and  the  Pompeian  fres- 
coes, but  the  "architectural"  painting  on 
the  loggie  ceilings  in  the  Vatican  shows 
how  little  Raphael  had  discovered  of  the 
sense  and  scope  of  decorative  art. 

Both  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
were  in  some  things  servants  to  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day.  Their  buildings  were 
designed,  as  of  necessity  when  power  of 
wealth  and  power  of  mind  wer^  ample, 
with  much  dignity  and  grace  ;  but  in  the 
details  their  unworkmanlike  contrivances 
proclaim  the  whole  to  be  a  fiction,  a 
mere  "  imitative  art,"  To  Michael  An- 
gelo the  "  Renaissance  "  Italian  style  was 
a  dead  language,  and  to  his  workmen  it 
was  but  an  unknown  tongue.  The  mas- 
ter and  his  men  were  equally  unable  to 
express  themselves  artistically  in  such  a 
fabricated  dialect  ;  and  from  St.  Peter's 
to  the  latest  building  of  "  New  Rome," 
Italian  architecture  is  but  a  dreary  evi- 
dence of  luxury,  a  record  of  expenditure 
and  folly.  True,  there  is  art  in  Italy,  and 
of  the  best  ;  but  Italy  is  still  the  great 
"  world's  show  "  of  architectural  rubbish, 
and  thij  rubbish  is  exactly  what  our 
travelled  people  most  extol  and  feebly 
seek  to  imitate. 

In  Germany  some  sixty  years  ago  an 
ancient  vellum  drawing  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral was  discovered.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  original  design,  or  a  contemporary 
copy,  and  its  elaboration  and  complete- 
ness well  account  for  the  demerits  of  the 


buildin< 


It 


is  a  student's  effort,  the  re- 
sult of  knowlege  and  selection  ;  and  its 
evident  intention  was  to  make  a  church 
supreme  in  size,  and  height,  and  sym- 
metry of  form.  All  this  has'been  attained, 
but  in  human  sympathy  and  true  poetic 
art  the  building  is  a  failure.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  church  of  Gothic  com- 
monplace that  ever  was  constructed,  and 
for  artistic  worth  is  not  for  a  moment 
comparable  with  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Westminster,  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  or 
a  hundred  still  existing  abbeys  and  ca- 
thedrals. The  design  was  made  when 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  Notre 
Dame  Cathedrals  were  still  new.  These 
were  all  built  by  masons  who  made  draw- 
ings  quite   subservient  to  their  work  of 
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art  ;  but  at  Cologne  the  draughtsman 
spirit  ruled,  and  so  the  masons  used  their 
common  knack  without  a  thought  of  po- 
etry or  touch  of  life.  Cologne  Minster  is, 
in  fact,  a  previous  example  of  what  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  called  the  "imitative 
styles."  On  the  projected  spires  the  de- 
tails are  extravagant  in  size,  the  crown- 
ing finials  are  much  larger  than  the  open 
archway  of  the  minster  doors.  This  is 
not  mason's  work  or  architecture,  but  a 
clear  evidence  of  draughtsmanship  and 
of  imaginative  incapacity. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  minster 
works  there  was  a  festal  gathering,  and 
there,  most  prominently  placed,  was  every 
workman  then  employed  upon  the  church, 
from  the  chief  master  to  the  quarryman's 
apprentice.  "And,  turning  to  the  arti- 
sans, the  Dom-Ba2imeister  bade  them 
prove  their  skill,  concluding  a  manly, 
honest  address  with  the  sentiment  of 
Schiller's  '  Song  of  the  Bell : '  — 

Let  praise  be  to  the  workman  given, 
But  the  blessing  comes  from  Heaven." 

With  us  the  drawing-master,  not  "  the 
workman,"  gets  "the  praise  ;  "  and  so,  it 
seems,  "the  blessing"  does  not  come. 

The  public  hear  Cologne  Cathedral 
called  the  culminating  effort  and  display 
of  mediaeval  art  ;  and,  knowing  and  mis- 
trusting their  own  ignorance,  they  accept 
the  dicta  of  the  connoisseurs,  and  strenu- 
ously endeavour  to  be  pleased.  Of  course 
they  fail,  and,  finding  nothing  lovely  or 
of  interest,  they  leave  the  church  in 
blank  amazement  at  its  height  and  big- 
ness, and  perplexed  at  what  they  mod- 
estly assume  to  be  their  own  deficiency 
in  architectural  discernment.  The  work 
is  a  gigantic  folly,  and  a  total  waste  unless 
it  proves  a  warning. 

Let  us  contrast  our  own  old  English 
building-method  which  but  sixty  years 
ago  was  not  extinct.  About  that  time 
the  exterior  of  Henry  VI  I. 's  Chapel  was 
restored,  and  there  we  find  the  master- 
mason  sti.l  a  power  :  — 

There  was  but  very  little  occasion  for  the 
interference  of  the  architect ;  all  the  labour  of 
arranging  the  work,  tracing  out  the  details 
and  ornaments,  and  supplying  the  defects  from 
corresponding  parts,  being  left  to  the  discretion 
and  industry  of  the  mason.  The  task  was  an 
important  one ;  and  required  professional 
skill,  a  practised  eye,  and  sound  judgment.  It 
is  no  eulogium  to  say  that  the  execution  of 
this  work  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
more  careful  artisan  than  Mr.  Gayfere. 

This  was  Tliomas  Gayfere,  mason  of 
the  Abbey.      The  Abbey,  then,  was  built 


by  masons,  its  noble  tombs  were   mac 
and  were  designed  by  working-men,  an< 
the    most   lavish  work    was    capably   re^ 
stored  by  a  discreet  industrious  mason. 

The  habitual  notion  of  the  middle  and' 
superior  classes    that  the    workmen  are 
inferior  in  natural  ability,  or  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  lively  genius  and  imaginative 
mind,  is   very    English.      In    fact,  these 
men  are  frequently  above  "'  their  betters  " 
in  power  of  mental  application  and  en- 
durance.    The  man  that  makes  a  table  or 
a    chair  requires   more    nervous    energy 
than    the   glib   shopman    offering    it  for 
sale.      A    banquer-mason  or    a    leading 
joiner  is,  "  by  profession,"  greatly  more 
accomplished  than  a  small  tradesman  or 
a  banker's  clerk.      The  workman's  only 
want   is  to  regain    his  old   and    natural 
position,  and  secure  the  opportunity  to 
make  his    capabilities  and  requirements 
felt  and  known.      Where   this  is  given, 
even  to  a  mill-hand,  or  machinist,  or  a 
manufacturing  engineer,  his  mental  power 
becomes  magnificent.     Of  the  seven  hun- 
dred  patents    for   our   hosiery  and   lace 
machines,  every  inventor  except  two  has 
been  recorded  as  a  working  handicrafts- 
man.     Or  if  we   rise  above    mechanics, 
and  proceed  from  manufacturing  England 
to  the  land  of  poetry  and  song,  these  arts 
are  the  acknowledged   birthright  of  the 
people  ;  not  only  of  a  Dante,  a  Manzoni, 
a  Palestrina,  or  a  Mario,  but  of  the  vine- 
dressers of  Bronte,  and  the  peasantry  of 
Veggiano  ;  of  the    plaintive  ca7itatore  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  wandering 
herdsman  on  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 

Remaining  still  in  Italy,  and  studying 
Baron  Hiibner's  general  view  of  Rome 
three  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  that 
when  Pope  Sixtus,  the  last  man  of  great 
commanding  power  on  the  pap?d  throne, 
proposed  to  build,  he  did  not  choose  an 
"architect"  or  draughtsman,  but  en- 
gaged a  young  Comascho  mason  as  his 
master-builder.  "  He  and  the  young 
Fontana  together  formed  plans,  discussed 
and  settled  them."  When  it  liad  been 
proposed  to  raise  the  obelisk  of  Nero  in 
the  centre  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
"Michael  Angelo  and  San  Gallo,  who 
were  the  first  architects  of  the  day,  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  undertaking 
to  be  impracticable.  Their  opinion  being 
law,"  the  idea  was  given  up.  Fontana 
afterwards  designed  a  plan  which  was 
accepted  ;  but,  as  the  mason  was  still 
young,  two  "architects  of  eminence" 
were  ordered  by  the  commission  to  carry 
out  the  work.  Fontana  then,  appealing 
to  the  pope,  declared  "  that  no  man  ca?i 
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better  carry  out  a  plan  than  the  matt  who 
has  conceived  it,  for  no  one  ca?t  perfectly 
master  the  thoughts  of  another'''     Struck 
by  the  justice  of   this  remark,  Sixtus   in- ; 
trusted  the  whole  business  to  his  former  1 
mason.     Not  only  Rome,  but  the  whole  of 
Europe,  watched  the  works  with  anxious  ; 
curiosity,  and  on  September  10,  1586,  the 
obelisk  was  erected  on  its  pedestal  with 
perfect  success. 

Going  with  Mr.  Fergusson  still  further 
south,  to  work  entirely  recent,  we  dis- 
cover in  the  "  parish  church  of  Mousta, 
in  the  Island  of  Malta,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  building  erected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  according  to  the  exact  prin- 
ciples which  covered  Europe  with  beau- 
tiful edifices  during  the  middle  ages." 

The  real  architect  of  the  building  was  the 
village  mason,  Angelo  Gatt.  Like  a  master- 
mason  in  the  middle  ages,  or  those  men  who 
build  the  most  exquisite  tombs  or  temples  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  he  can  neither  read 
nor  write  nor  draw ;  but,  following  his  own 
constructive  instincts  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  he  has  successfully  carried  out 
every  part  of  this  building.  It  was  he  who 
insisted  on  erecting  the  dome  without  scaffold- 
ing, and  showed  how  it  could  be  done  by 
simply  notching  each  course  on  to  the  one  be- 
low it.  With  true  mediaeval  enthusiasm,  he 
was  content  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
erection  of  this  great  edifice,  receiving  only 
fifteen  pence  a  day  for  twenty  years. 

The  area  of  this  master-mason's  self- 
supporting  dome  is  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  our  architectural  wonder  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  height  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  total  cost 
was  one-and-twenty  thousand  pounds, 
"besides  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the 
villagers  and  others,  estimated  at  half 
that  amount." 

George  Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  Scott 
monument  at  Edinburgh,  was  but  a  vil- 
lage carpenter,  and  so  was  much  objected 
to  by  his  superiors,  who  desired  that 
some  "professional"  of  eminence  sho'uld 
be  employed,  and  not  a  common  man  of 
great  ability,  whose  work  and  powers 
were  much  above  their  mental  range. 

The  late  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  was  a 
noted  "  architect,"  and  able  as  a  draughts- 
man, and  so  to  some  might  seem  to  be 
an  illustration  adverse  to  our  theory. 
But  Pugin  was  much  more  than  a 
draughtsman  :  — 

The  most  careful  discipline  and  training 
after  academic  methods  will  fail  in  making  an 
artist,  unless  he  himself  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work.  Like  every  highly  cultivated 
man,  he  must  be  self-educated.     When  Pugin, 
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who  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  oflice,  had 
learnt  all  that  he  could  of  architecture,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  formulas,  he  still  found 
that  he  had  learnt  but  little,  and  that  he  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  pass  through  tht 
discipline  of  labour.  He  hired  himself  out  as  a 
common  carpenter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  thus  acquired  a  familiarity  with  work.  — 
Smiles,  Self-Hclp. 

Pugin  was  apparently  an  artist  spoilt. 
Had  he  discarded  "instruments"  and 
kept  to  tools,  he  might  have  reached  his 
natural  position,  and  become  a  famous 
master-workman.  His  architectural  and 
decorative  works  all  show  exceptional 
ability  in  their  inferior  way;  but  none 
are  really  good.  His  church  at  Raras- 
gate,  where  he  jvas,  in  fact,  the  master, 
is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  his  worthiest 
monument.  Who  can  tell  how  different 
his  fate  might  possibly  have  been,  had  he 
secured  the  quiet  soothing  influence  of 
true  artist  life,  instead  of  suffering  the 
vexation  and  excitement  of  a  mock  pro- 
fession ? 

We  may  now  quote  the  latest  instance 
of  true  building  master-workmanship. 
The  Portcullis  Club,  93,  Regent  Street, 
Westminster,  "is  a  working-man's  club 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stands  has  been 
purchased.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
built  have  been  paid  for,  and  the  labour 
has  been  found  by  the  working  men 
themselves,  many  of  them  working  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Not  only  so  ; 
they  have  been  their  own  architects. 
The  whole  of  the  plans  and  elevations 
have  been  beautifully  drawn  by  one  of 
the  members  ;"  and  thus  the  little  front 
is  much  more  satisfactory  and  respect- 
able than  tlie  Charing-Cross  Hotel  or  the 
Royal  Academy  facade. 

These  are  examples  of  mere  accidental 
gleams  of  truth  in  modern  practice,  and 
they  show  that  the  return  to  sanity  in  art 
is  by  a  very  short  and  easy  way.  And 
now,  continuing  the  method  of  historical 
comparison,  that  discovers  art  to  be  in 
every  age  the  exclusive  trust  and  treas- 
ure of  the  workman,  let  us  go  back  four 
thousand  years  to  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  hear  "  the  dead  lift  up  his  voice  to 
tell  us  of  his  life."  Ameni,  a  great  func- 
tionary, has  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  the 
record  of  his  own  administration,  and 
therein  reveals  the  generous  inlluence  of 
the  master-workman  in  a  wider  sphere. 
"  All  the  lands  under  me  were  ploughed 
and  sown  from  north  to  south.  Tiianks 
were  given  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
house  for  the  fat  cattle  which  I  collected. 
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Nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  work- 
shops. /  worked  myself^  and  kept  the 
whole  province  at  work.  Famine  never 
occurred  in  my  time,  nor  did  I  let  any 
one  hunger  in  years  of  short  produce; 
never  did  I  disturb  the  fisherman  or  mo- 
lest the  shepherd  ;  never  was  a  child 
afflicted,  never  a  widow  ill-treated  by  me  ; 
and  I  have  not  preferred  the  great  to  the 
small  in  the  judgments  I  have  given." 
And  on  the  wall  are  durably  depicted  il- 
lustrations of  Ameni's  works  :  the  build- 
ing ?ind  lading  of  large  ships,  the  fashion- 
ing of  furniture  from  costly  woods,  the 
preparation  of  garments,  and  various 
scenes  of  husbandry  and  handicraft.  Of 
the  comparative  value  and  intelligence  of 
the  Egyptian  workmen,  tJie  three  great 
Mempliian  Pyramids,  the  oldest  monu- 
ments extant  of  building-art,  give  curious 
and  simple  evidence.  "  The  slope  of  the 
entrance-passages  is  just  the  angle  of 
rest  for  such  material  as  the  stone  of  the 
Pyramids,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  in- 
clination for  the  sarcophagus  to  be  easily 
moved  without  letting  it  descend  of  it- 
self." Our  readers,  possibly,  may  recol- 
lect "  the  launch  "  of  the  "  Great  East- 
ern," and  "the  angle  of  rest"  and  im- 
mobility that  our  engineer  of  eminence 
"designed."  Had  common  workmen 
used  their  own  responsible  intelligence 
about  the  work,  the  recent  "  builders  of 
large  ships  "  upon  the  foreshore  of  the 
Thames  might  not  have  proved  inferior 
to  the  primeval  working  engineers  and 
architects  who  built  the  wondrous  mau- 
soleums in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  failure  and  the  remedy  have  been 
at  length  discovered.  At  the  recent  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  operarius  or 
master-workman,  advised  the  students 
"not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  the  smaller,  and  what  he 
might  call  the  more  repulsive  (?),  details 
of  their  profession.  He  was  very  glad  to 
see  that  the  attendance  in  the  workshops 
was  spoken  of  in  the  very  highest  terms 
by  the  examiners.  There  has  been  hither- 
to no  lack  of  the  most  distinguished  theo- 
retical knowledge,  but  the  deficiencies 
have  been  in  those  small  practical  mat- 
ters on  which  the  success  of  the  work 
often  depends." 

•Our  history  of  the  master-workman  is 
complete.  His  method  and  position  have 
been  traced  throughout  the  course  of 
^European  .culture.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  glories  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolifij,  .the  splendour  of    the  Vene- 


tian Basilica,  the  dignity  of  the  Lombard 
Duomo,  and  the  infinite  variety  and 
charm  of  mediaeval  building-work.  The 
old  method  still  survives  in  Oriental  man- 
ufacture, and  here  again  we  find  the 
modern  workman  painfully  surpassed  by 
his  more  "educated"  Indian  rival.  In 
the  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington, — 

It  was  humiliating  to  our  national  pride  to 
perceive  in  the  specimens  of  Indian  art  work- 
manship a  grace  and  finish  to  which  we  cannot 
attain  in  spite  of  all  our  modern  discoveries 
and  appliances  of  mechanism  daily  becoming 
more  delicate  in  their  operation.  The  Indian 
worker  in  gold  or  silver  produces  the  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  objects  with  the  rudest 
tools,  and  as  long  as  we  leave  him  to  himself  his 
models  are  purely  artistic,  but  as  soon  as  lie  at- 
tempts to  produce  European  articles  from  our 
designs  t/ie  individuality  of  the  artist  is  lost,  and 
his  work  is  vulgarized.  —  Companion  to  the 
British  Almanack,  1872. 

Those  who  last  year  visited  the  World's 
Show  at  Vienna  will  admit  the  general 
truth  of  these  remarks.  The  Japanese 
display  of  art  made  ours  look  pitiful.  In 
Japan  the  true  style  and  method  of  art 
decoration  are  maintained.  The  porce- 
lain and  the  painting  are,  in  artistic  com- 
bination, but  one  work.  In  our  Bond 
Street  china  the  fine  paintings  on  the 
plates  and  vases  are  mere  pictures  quite 
distinct  from  pottery,  and  only  gain  some 
prettiness  and  polish  from  the  soft  glaze 
and  texture  of  the  ware  ;  but  they  are  no 
more  to  be  styled  ceramic  art  than  any 
portrait  on  a  panel  or  on  copper  can  be 
classed  with  the  achievements  of  the 
joiner  or  the  smith.  It  is  painful  to  see 
that  in  Japan,  as  in  India,  the  attempt  to 
produce  articles  for  the  European  taste 
and  market  is  already  corrupting  the 
workman.  At  Vienna  in  the  Oriental 
courts  there  were  sad  evidences  of  the 
debasing  influence  of  "  Western  culture." 

Much  wonderment  and  admiration 
have  been  frequently  expressed  at  what 
we  in  a  patronizing  way  are  pleased  to 
call  the  almost  Occidental  cleverness  of 
our  new  friends  the  Japanese.  The 
cause  of  their  ability  is  obvious.  The 
people  of  Japan  for  many  hundred  years 
"have  placed  the  handicraftsman,  down 
to  the  humblest,  above  the  merchant  and 
the  trader  in  the  social  scale  ; "  they 
have  steadily  maintained  the  artistic  and 
imaginative  training  of  their  workmen, 
and  as  a  consequence,  or  a  concurrent 
influence  and  result,  the  entire  popula- 
tion has  retained  its  natural  intelligence, 
and  is  apt  to  think,  quick  in  fancy  and 
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imagination,  and  tlierefore  prompt  to 
adopt  and  to  improve  ;  and  last  year  their 
workmen  made  the  most  refined  display 
of  decorative  workmanship  that  Europe 
ever  saw.  The  life  and  work  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  or  of  Palissy,  show  that 
Japan  has  no  exclusive  artist  power. 
"  The  metal  jugs  of  all  sizes  which 
abound  on  the  Continent  are  models  of 
undesigned  art.  Equally  good,  though  a 
little  less  simple,  is  the  rough  blue  and 
white  stone  ware  of  the  south  of  France." 
But  we  in  England  make  the  able  potter 
a  neglected  underling  of  some  great  man- 
ufacturing firm,  whose  customers  and 
show-rooms  are  a  hundred  miles  away. 
With  such  a  system  no  designs  by  Flax- 
man  will  make  "  works  of  art,"  nor  raise 
our  pottery  above  mere  toy-work  and  a 
trade. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  to  employ 
an  ordinary  workman  would  imply  the 
loss  of  all  the  luxury,  the  elegance,  and 
the  refinement  of  our  modern  civilizing 
arts.  This  is  the  current  talk,  and  really 
merits  a  reply  like  Hotspur's  to  the  pop- 
injay. Of  course  the  trash  that  fills  the 
Bond  Street  shops  would  disappear,  and 
houses,  churches,  dress,  and  furniture 
would  all  be  changed  from  foppish 
finery  to  dignified  imaginative  art.  The 
"charming"  luxuries  that  the  fashiona- 
ble world  demands  have  almost  always 
been  the  work  and  the  contrivance  of  the 
common  artisan.  The  tradesman  only 
sells  the  goods,  the  workman  finds  the 
brains. 

The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  involves 
no  suffering  or  abnegation.  The  public, 
of  whatever  sort  or  grade,  should,  like  the 
mediaeval  aristocracy  and  kings,  aspire 
to  cultivate  the  social  and  artistic  friend- 
ship of  the  master-workman.  This  is 
already  done  in  other  arts,  and  barber- 
surgeons,  and  the  quacks  of  former  days, 
have  given  place  to  those  who  "  do  the 
work"  of  healing.  In  some  respects, 
however,  the  condition  and  the  progress 
of  the  world  have  been  most  curiously 
inverted  since  the  middle  ages.  In  those 
times  the  public  mind  was  greatly  con- 
versant with  building-art,  and  being  free 
and  bright  in  thought,  the  natural  result 
was  excellence  in  work  ;  but  in  theology 
it  was  comparatively  dark,  and  subject  to 
the  superstition  of  the  papacy.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  English  mind  asserts  its 
liberty  in  theological  affairs,  but  in  respect 
of  art'it  is  benighted.  The  present  period 
of  artistic  imbecility  would  merit  the  con- 
tempt of  those  great  working-men  who 


lived   in   ages   that  the  vulgar  have  as- 
sumed to  be  uncivilized  and  "dark." 

Our  working-men  have  no  respect  or 
sympathy  for  those  who  call  themselves 
their  "chiefs  ;  "  and  as  a  serious  direct 
result  of  want  of  interest  in  their  work, 
we  find  that  workmen  do  considerably 
less  per  hour,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
than  they  accomplished  thirty  years  ago. 
An  independent  "master,"  with  associ- 
ated workmen,  would  do  much  more  and 
better  work  than  a  commercial  builder, 
dealing  with  hirelings,  and  habitually 
subject  to  trade  jealousies  and  strikes. 
The  saving  to  society  would  be  immense. 
The  money  that  is  wasted  on  our  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  would  sufiSce  to 
lodge  us  all  like  princes.  "During  the 
past  year  the  directors  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  Limited 
have  been  erecting  some  dwellings  by 
the  employment  of  their  own  workpeople, 
under  a  competent  foreman,  and  thus  far 
the  experiment  has  worked  satisfactori- 
ly. Greater  care  and  attention  being  be- 
stowed upon  the  details  of  the  work,  the 
expenses  of  repairs  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  much  less  in  these  buildings.  Thirty 
dwellings  at  Bethnal  Green  estate  have 
been  nearly  completed  upon  this  plan, 
and  the  company's  workpeople  are  now 
proceeding  with  sixty  more."  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  some  other  gentlemen 
have,  in  a  way  of  business,  helped  to 
build  a  little  town  of  houses  near  the 
Wandsworth  Road.  "The  architect  has 
been  a  working  foreman,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  builders  are  the  occupiers  of 
the  houses.  Men  of  each  trade  were 
"pressed  for  their  ideas,"  and  the  result 
has  shown  the  amount  of  practical  in- 
genuity that  can  be  brought  by  an  intel- 
ligent community  of  working-men  into  a 
work  on  which  their  hearts  are  set." 
Each  man,  however,  should  possess  and 
care  for  his  own  freehold.  The  occa- 
sional correspondence  in  the  daily  papers 
makes  us  see  that  in  their  architectural 
affairs  our  sapient  Englishmen  are 
"  mostly  fools,"  and  this  particularly  in 
their  consent  to  live  in  leasehold  houses. 
Art  never  can  exist  on  such  a  tenure. 
We  could  distinctly  show  its  bad  effect, 
not  on  architecture  only,  but  on  the  sister 
arts  of  sculpture,  metal-work,  and  paint- 
ing ;  each  has  sunk,  is  sinking,  and  will 
sink,  unless  the  firm  and  stable  freehold 
tenure  is  restored.  No  one  can  think 
of  any  of  our  fine  old  buildings,  sacred 
or  secular,  as  leaseholds,  nor  will  sub- 
stantial fireproof  houses  be  constructed 
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upon  leasehold  ground  ;  and  when  the 
pubh'c  understand  that  individual  benefit 
and  the  general  good  are  equally  involved 
in  freehold  tenure,  all  proprietors  will 
join  in  a  demand  for  such  legislation, 
essentially  conservative,  as  would  allow, 
and,  if  required,  compel  urban  enfran- 
chisement. The  project  has  its  prece- 
dents ;  and  tithe-commutation,  copyhold- 
enfranchisement,  and  canal  and  railway 
acts,  have  made  the  public  and  the  law- 
yers understand  that  the  proprietors  of 
land-encumbrances,  and  ground-rents, 
may  be  forced  to  sell,  and  yet  be  very 
willing  vendors. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent how  to  recognize  the  only  "path 
that  leads  to  excellence  in  art,"  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  old  building- 
work,  so  often  glorious,  is  always  good  ; 
and  why  our  modern  work,  though  clever 
and  correct  in  imitation  or  design,  is 
everywhere,  and  must  be,  radically  bad  ; 
and  so  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  workman's  mastery. 

Our  plea  is  naturally  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
in  human  progress  ;  and,  most  obvious- 
ly, in  all  that  influences  the  building-art. 
This  seems  to  justify  ''a  strong  deliver- 
ance ;  "  and  is  our  great  encouragement 
to  speak  aloud.  And  so,  by  much  of 
friendly  frankness,  we  have  hoped  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
lead  them  to  perceive  how  greatly  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
state  of  man,  and  the  true  dignity  and 
influence  of  the  Church,  must  be  affected 
by  the  full  development  of  the  artistic 
*'  lively  genius  of  the  workman."  As 
this  appeal  is  not  perfunctory  but  earnest, 
it  may  be  made  with  little  reticence,  and 
yet  with  much  respect  for  those  whose 
audience  and  help  are  claimed.  This 
freedom  we  have  used  with  generous 
confidence  and  candour  ;  not  seeking  to 
reveal  some  undiscovered  fault,  but  only 
to  describe  the  cause  and  nature  of  an 
error  that  is  great  and  obvious  ;  and  then, 
with  firm  assurance  modestly  expressed, 
to  indicate  and  justify  the  remedy. 

And  now  we  venture  to  assume  that  all 
our  readers  recognize  the  historic  status^ 
and  the  artistic  value,  of  the  master- 
workman,  and  perceive  that  to  ignore 
him  and  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination  in  his  work  is  a  fraud  on 
human  nature,  and  injurious  to  all  men. 
This  is  now  evident.  Our  present  work- 
ing-classes are  profoundly  vulgar.  The 
increase  of  wages  and  of  general  comfort 


does  not  much  improve  them,  and  in 
struction  only  serves  to  give  them  larger 
means  to  demonstrate  their  coarseness. 
Those  who  know  them  in  their  houses 
tell  us  that  as  their  wages  rise  they  revel 
in  expensive  luxury  and  display.  In  this 
they  imitate  their  betters.  The  debase- 
ment of  imagination  is  a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  society,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  mean  finery  of  a  mechanic's 
parlour  straight  to  the  pompous  rubbish 
that  surrounds  a  duke.  Learning  is  no 
efficient  substitute  or  supplement,  for, 
without  imagination,  "every  man  is 
brutish  in  his  knowledge."  We  do  not 
undervalue  what  is  now  called  education, 
but  we  object  entirely  to  the  misuse  of 
the  word.  The  result  of  all  our  "  Educa- 
tion Acts  "  is  not  education,  but  mere 
teaching  and  the  gift  of  knowledge. 
There  is  something  imparted,  not 
"educed."  But  it  is  not  that  which  goe'h 
into  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of 
him,  that  defiles  or  purifies,  ennobles  or 
degrades  him  ;  and  while  we  merely  give 
him  knowledge  and  prohibit  individual 
interest  and  expression  in  his  work,  the 
operative  still  remains  but  a  degraded 
though  intelligent  machine,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  in  every  sense  made 
only  to  '■''follow  the  plough." 

The  object  of  all  education  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  morale  of  the  man. 
Instruction  in  literature  and  science 
sharpens  his  intellect,  and  technical  in- 
struction, now  required  by  middle-class 
employers  for  economic  reasons,  good  in 
themselves,  but  socially  and  philosoph- 
ically selfish,  may  increase  the  workman's 
value,  as  a  tool  ;  but  true  art  workman- 
ship is  generous  in  every  way,  and  in  its 
nature  is  like  mercy,  blessing  him  that 
gives  as  well  as  him  that  takes.  It  gives 
a  constant  opportunity  and  wholesome 
exercise  for  their  imagination  to  the  great 
fundamental  class  of  working-men,  and 
elevating  these,  it 'raises  all  hun-^anity. 
Much  of  the  congratulation  that  we  hear 
about  advancing  wealth,  and  science,  and 
mechanical  improvement,  is  truly  rele- 
vant to  nothing  but  advance.  The  prog- 
ress is  in  most  cases  grovelling  and 
low.  Men  are  not  better  for  it  all,  but 
only  better  off.  Will  any  who  have 
known  our  universities  these  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  tell  us  that  the  more 
recent  men  have  been  of  a  distinctly 
higher  stamp  than  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  .?  Is  not  the  proposition  of 
self-culture  for  its  own  sake  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  pursuit  of  learning  very 
much  become  a  hunt  for  fellowships,  or, 
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as  upon  the  turf,  to  get  "  well  placed  "  ? 
This  all  requires  abatement  and  correc- 
tion, and  the  change,  as  in  such  moral 
evolutions,  must  be  made  not  in  the  upper 
but  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Morals 
do  not  descend,  and  Christianity  was  pro- 
claimed and  first  received  among  the 
poor. 

The  workmen  are  our  masters,  and,  we 
hear,  should  be  instructed  ;  what  if  this 
instruction  should  but  lead  them  to  in- 
creasing aptitude  for  selfishness  and  base 
enjoyment,  and  the  whole  political  ma- 
chine should  be  a  means  of  levelling  the 
people  down  to  a  low  state  of  rude  or 
polished  luxury  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  State 
than  the  neglect  of  the  imaginative  power 
among  men.  For  many  years  greed  has 
been  blessed,  and  honoured,  and  exalted 
to  the  position  of  a  peacemaker.  But 
greed  never  has  maintained  a  nation's 
self-respect  and  dignity  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  qualities 
of  imagination,  which  rise  greatly  above 
greed,  and,  seeking  true  nobility,  find  it 
in  work  and  sacrifice,  that  the  position  of 
England  as  a  leader  among  the  nations 
can  be  secured  and  made  a  blessing.  If 
the  imagination  is  not  thus  developed, 
the  working-men  will,  as  they  become 
instructed,  become  also  increasingly  ob- 
noxious and  depraved,  and  vulgar  know- 
ingness  and  vain  impatient  levity  will,  as 
in  other  regions,  be  the  ruling  character- 
istics of  the  people. 

We  have  occasionally  to  regard  with 
pity  and  some  scorn  the  French  elector 
who  declines  or  fears  to  vote  "for  the 
salvation  of  society."  Our  working-men 
are  similarly  impotent,  though  not  per- 
haps in  politics,  yet  in  all  that  most  con- 
cerns their  actual  work.  They  are  acute 
and  clever  to  a  folly  about  pay,  but  for 
all  else  their  minds  have  been  crushed 
out  of  them  ;  and  in  the  great  and  many- 
sided  building-trade,  ubiquitous  and  con- 
stant in  its  movement,  the  whole  class  of 
working-men  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state 
of  mental  and  imaginative  feebleness. 
We  have  given  to  the  workman  power  in 
political  affairs,  but  we  entirely  deny  his 
right  and  special  fitness  to  direct  his 
own.  He  obtains  his  share  numerically 
in  the  election  of  the  government  that 
rules  us  all,  but  he  is  counted  quite  inca- 
pable to  manage  his  own  work,  and,  like 
a  beast  of  burden  or  a  child,  is  put  in 
harness  or  in  leading-strings,  and  reined 
and  guided,  "blinkered"  and  controlled. 

There  is  no  question  how  the  working- 
man  must  be   improved.     He  must  first 
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be  recognized.  Let  us  suppose  that  some 
successful  picture-dealer  were  to  quote 
the  various  paintings  in  his  gallery  as 
his  own  productions,  and  that  the  names 
and  individuality  of  all  the  painters  were' 
entirely  disregarded,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand at  once  the  unnatural  condition  of 
the  workman,  and  perceive  how  much 
the  decadence  of  painting  would  be  pro- 
moted by  such  oblivious  folly.  This, 
notwithstanding,  is  our  almost  universal 
custom  in  regard  to  every  art  that  we 
have  not  dubbed  "  fine,"  and  so  the 
working-man  becomes  an  alien  and  out- 
cast from  "society." 

But  we  may  hear  that  the  upraising  of 
the  workman  is  a  revolutionary  project, 
and  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  shatter 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  truth, 
however,  is  entirely  otherwise,  and  we 
appeal  to  feelings  perfectly  conservative 
when  we  declare  that  the  great  want  of 
England  is  a  wide-spread  class  of  true 
imaginative  workmen  —  men  who,  free 
from  jealousy  of  other  ranks,  because 
they  feel  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  their 
own,  would  never  favour  violent  or  revo- 
lutionary change,  and  yet  would  be  most 
prompt  to  see  and  indicate  whatever 
change  is  needed.  These  true ge?t^/emen. 
would  soon  become  the  efficient  balance- 
weight  of  all  society,  and  from  their  busi- 
ness contact  with  all  classes,  and  their 
sympathy  with  each,  would  bring  them 
into  harmony  throughout  the  social  scale. 
"They  would  maintain  the  state  of  the 
world  ;  "  and,  their  works  and  ways  being 
entirely  public,  they  would  give  no  oppor- 
tunity for  suspicion  or  occasion  for  dis- 
trust. None  would  readily  resent  their 
interference  or  advice  ;  they  could  speak 
with  the  vulgar  as  well  as  think  with  the 
wise,  and  without  effort  would  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  proprietary  as  well  as 
of  the  operative  classes  in  a  way  that 
what  is  called  the  middle  class  could 
never  hope  to  emulate. 

Having  commenced  by  quoting  our 
historian's  opinion  of  the  method  and 
results  of  modern  architectural  practice, 
let  us  now  collect  and  hear  what  Goethe 
has  to  say  about  artistic  dilettanteism. 
The  "dilettants,"  who  still  maintain 
their  social  and  professional  influence  in 
architectural  affairs,  he  has  described 
as  — 

Those  who,  without  any  particular  talent  for 
art,  only  give  way  to  the  natural  imitative  ten- 
dency in  them,  and  among  other  things  to  the 
imitation  of  Gothic  architecture.  Their  pas- 
sion for  imitation  has  no  connection  with  in- 
born genius  for  art.     They  do  little  good  to 
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artists  or  to  art ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
harm,  by  bringing  artists  down  to  their  level. 
The  dilettante  is  honoured,  and  the  artist  is  neg- 
lected. In  dilettanteism  the  loss  is  always 
greater  than  the  gain.  It  takes  from  art  its 
essence,  and  spoils  the  public  by  depriving  it 
of  its  artistic  earnestness  and  sense  of  right. 
It  follows  the  lead  of  the  time  ;  whereas  true 
art  gives  laws  and  commands  the  time.  Dilet- 
tanteism presupposes  art  as  botchwork  does 
handicraft ;  and  the  dilettante  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  artist  that  the  botcher  does  to 
the  craftsman.  From  handicraft  the  way  is 
open  to  rise  in  art  but  not  from  botchwork. 
The  best  of  all  preparation  is  to  have  even  the 
lowest  scholar  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
master.  The  dilettante  has  never  more  than  a 
half-interest  in  art,  but  the  artist,  who  is  the 
true  connoisseur,  has  an  unconditional  and 
entire  interest  in  art  and  devotion  to  it.  The 
true  artist  rests  firmly  and  securely  on  him- 
self, and  so  incurs  the  less  danger  in  depart- 
ing from  rules  ;  and  may  even,  by  that  means, 
enlarge  the  province  of  art  itself.  Dilettanti, 
or  rather  botchers,  seem  not  to  strive  like  the 
true  artist  towards  the  highest  possible  aim  of 
art,  nor  to  see  what  is  beyond,  but  only  what 
is  beside  them  ;  on  this  account  they  are  al- 
ways comparing.  All  dilettanti  are  plagiarists. 
They  enervate  and  pull  to  pieces  all  that  is 
original  in  manner  or  matter  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  imitate,  copy,  and  piece  out  their  own 
emptiness  with  it. 

The  publicity  and  permanence  of  architec- 
tural works  renders  the  injurious  effect  of 
dilettanteism  in  this  department  more  univer- 
sal and  enduring  and  perpetuates  false  taste ; 
because  in  art  the  things  that  are  conspicuous 
and  wildly  known  are  generally  made  to  serve 
again  for  models.  The  earnest  aim  of  a  true 
architectural  work  gives  it  a  harmony  with  the 
most  important  and  exalted  moments  of  man  ; 
and  botchwork  in  this  case  does  him  an  injury 
in  the  very  point  where  he  might  be  most  capable 
of  perfection. 

Thus  art  is  not  to  be  attained  by  di- 
lettante schemes  or  fanciful  designs  ;  or 
by  a  vain  expenditure  of  wealth  ;  or  even 
by  some  recondite  researches  in  the  path 
of  knowledge.  Art  is  the  noble  end  of 
steady  and  laborious  work  ;  the  glory 
and  reward  of  honest,  thoughtful,  self- 
devoted  handicraft.  Art,  "  when  a  re- 
ality, indicates  something  impressive  and 
sublime.  It  stamps  a  man  with  the  di- 
vine seal ;  setting  him  before  us  as  inva- 
riably impelled  to  do  a  divine  thing. 
Work  is  not  to  him  a  profession,  but  a 
vocation.  It  is  not  something  which  he 
chooses  for  himself,  but  for  which  he  is 
chosen  ;  which  he  does  not  advance  to 
because  he  will,  but  because  he  must. 
The  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
call."  Such  was  the  master-workman  of 
the  past,  whose  free   imaginative  power 


has  ever  been  the  life  of  art  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  emancipated  workman, 
gloriously  "  impelled,"  must  always  be, 
and  is,  the  only  real  hope  of  English 
architecture. 
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CHAPTER   LH. 
CONVERGING   COURSES. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  a  party  that 
Boldwood  was  to  give  in  the  evening  was 
the  great  subject  of  talk  in  Weatherbury. 
It  was  not  the  rarity  of  Christmas  parties 
in  the  parish  which  made  this  one  a  won- 
der, but  that  Boldwood  should  be  the 
giver.  The  announcement  had  had  an 
abnormal  and  incongruous  sound,  as  if^. 
one  should  hear  of  croquet-playing  in  a 
cathedral,  or  that  some  much-respected 
judge  was  going  on  the  stage.  That  the 
party  was  intended  to  be  a  truly  jovial 
one  there  was  no  room  to  doubt.  A  large 
bough  of  mistletoe  had  been  brought 
from  the  woods  that  day  and  suspended 
in  the  hall  of  the  bachelor's  house. 
Holjy  and  ivy  had  followed  in  armfuls. 
From  six  that  morning  till  past  noon  the 
huge  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen  roared  and 
sparkled  at  its  highest,  the  kettle,  the 
saucepan,  and  the  three-legged  pot  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  the  flames  like 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ; 
whilst  in  addition,  roasting  and  basting 
operations  were  continually  going  on  in 
front  of  the  genial  blaze.  As  it  grew 
later,  the  fire  was  made  up  in  the  large, 
oblong  hall  into  which  the  staircase  de- 
scended, and  all  encumbrances  were 
cleared  out  for  dancing.  The  log  that 
was  to  form  the  back-brand  of  the  even- 
ing fire  was  a  complete  tree-trunk,  so 
unwieldy  that  it  could  be  neither  brought 
nor  rolled  to  its  place  ;  and  accordingly 
four  men  were  to  be  observed  dragging 
and  heaving  it  in  by  chains  and  levers,  as 
the  hour  of  assembly  drew  near. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  spirit  of  revelry 
was  wanting  in  the  house.  Intended 
gayeties  would  insist  upon  appearing  like 
solemn  grandeurs ;  the  organization  of 
the  whole  thing  was  carried  on  coldly  by 
hirelings  ;  and  a  spectre  seemed  to  rove 
about  the  rooms,  saying  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  unnatural  to  the  place,  and 
to  the  lonely  man  who  lived  therein,  and 
hence  not  good. 
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Bathsheba  was  at  this  time  in  her 
room,  dressing  for  the  event.  She  had 
called  for  candles,  and  Liddy  entered  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  her  mistress's 
glass. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Liddy,"  said  Bath- 
sheba, almost  timidly.  "  I  am  strangely 
agitated.  I  cannot  tell  why.  I  wish  I 
had  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  this  party, 
but  there's  no  escaping  now.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  Mr.  Boldwood  since  the  au- 
tumn, when  I  promised  to  see  him  at 
Christmas  on  business,  having  no  idea 
there  was  to  be  anything  of  this  kind." 

"  But  I  would  go,  now,"  said  Liddy, 
who  was  going  with  her,  for  Boldwood 
had  been  indiscriminate  in  his  invita- 
tions. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  make  my  appearance,  of 
course,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  Liddy,  I  am 
the  cause  of  the  party,  and  that  upsets 
me.     Don't  tell  anybody." 

"  Oh,  no.    You  the  cause  of  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  the  origin  of  the  party. 
I  —  I  can't  explain  any  more  ;  there's  no 
more  to  be  explained.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  Weatherbury." 

"  That's  wicked  of  you  —  to  wish  to  be 
worse  off  than  you  are." 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I  have  never  been  free 
from  trouble  since  I  have  lived  here,  and 
this  party  is  likely  to  bring  me  more. 
Now  fetch  my  black  silk  dress,  and  see 
how  it  sits  upon  me." 

"But  you  will  leave  off  that,  surely, 
ma'am  ?  You  have  been  a  widow  lady 
fourteen  months,  and  ought  to  brighten 
up  a  little  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  I  mean  to  ap- 
pear as  usual ;  for  if  I  were  to  wear  any 
gay  dress,  people  would  say  things  about 
me,  and  I  should  seem  to  be  rejoicing, 
when  I  am  solemn  all  the  time.  The 
party  is  altogether  a  painful  matter,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  ;  stay  and  finish  me 
off." 

Boldwood,  at  the  Lower  Farm,  was 
dressing  also.  A  tailor  from  Caster- 
bridge  was  with  him,  assisting  him  in 
the  operation  of  trying  on  a  new  coat  that 
had  just  been  brought  home. 

Never  had  Boldwood  been  so  fastid- 
ious, unreasonable  about  the  fit,  and  gen- 
erally difficult  to  please.  The  tailor 
walked  round  and  round  him,  tugged  at 
the  waist,  pulled  the  sleeve,  pressed  the 
collar,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  experi- 
ence Boldwood  was  not  bored.  Times 
had  been  when  the  farmer  had  exclaimed 
against  all  such  niceties  as  childish,  but 
now  no  philosophic  or  hasty  rebuke  what- 


ever was  provoked  by  this  man  for  at- 
taching as  much  importance  to.  a  crease 
in  the  coat  as  to  an  earthquake  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Boldwood  at  last  ex- 
pressed himself  nearly  satisfied,  and  paid 
the  bill  ;  the  tailor  passing  out  just  as 
Oak  came  in  to  report  progress  for  the 
day. 

"  Ah,  Oak,"  said  Boldwood,  "  I  shall 
of  course  see  you  here  to-night.  Make 
yourself  merry.  I  am  determined  that 
neither  expense  nor  trouble  shall  be 
spared." 

"  I'll  be  here,  sir,  though  .perhaps  mot 
early,"  said  Gabriel  quietly.  "  I  am  glad 
indeed  to  see  such  a  change  in  you  from 
what  it  used  to  be." 

"  Yes ;  I  must  own  it.  I  am  bright 
to-night,  cheerful,  and  more  than  cheer- 
ful ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  almost  un- 
easy from  a  sense  that  everything  is 
passing  away.  And  sometimes  when  I 
am  excessively  hopeful  and  blithe,  a 
trouble  is  looming  :  so  I  get  to  look  upon 
gloom  in  me  with  content,  and  to  fear  a 
happy  mood.  Still  this  may  be  absurd. 
Perhaps  my  day  is  dawning,  at  last." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  one." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Yet  my 
cheerfulness  rests  upon  a  slender  hope. 
And  still  I  have  reason  to  trust  my  hope  ; 
I  think  this  time  I  reckon  with  my  host. 
.  .  .  Oak,  will  you  tie  this  neckerchief 
for  me  ?  My  hands  shake,  and  I  cannot 
do  it  properly.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not 
been  quite  well  lately." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,  and  will  soon  pass 
away  again.  Tie  it  as  neatly  as  you  can, 
please.  Is  there  any  late  knot  in  fashion, 
Oak  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Oak,  in  a 
tone  which  had  sunk  to  sadness. 

Boldwood  approached  Gabriel,  and  as 
Oak  tied  the  neckerchief  he  went  on 
feverishly :  — 

"  Does  a  woman  keep  her  promise, 
Gabriel  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  not  inconvenient,  she  may." 

"  Or  rather,  an  implied  promise." 

"  I  won't  answer  for  her  implying," 
j  said  Oak,  with  faint  bitterness.  "  That's 
a  word  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve  with 
them." 

"  Oak,  don't  talk  like  that.  You  have 
got  quietly  cynical  lately.  How  is  it  ? 
We  seem  to  have  shifted  positions. 
However,  does  a  woman  keep  a  promise 
—  not  to  marry,  but  to  enter  on  an  en- 
gagement to  marry  at  some  time  ?  Now, 
you  know  women  better  than  I  ;  tell 
me." 
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•'  She  may,  if  it  is  made  with  an  honest 
intention  to  repair  a  wrong." 

"  It  has  not  gone  far  yet,  but  I  think  it 
will  soon.  Yes,  I  know  it  will,"  he  said, 
in  a  fervent  whisper.  "  I  have  pressed 
her  upon  the  matter,  and  she  inclines  to 
be  kind  to  me,  and  to  think  of  me  as  a 
husband  at  a  long  future  time  ;  and  that's 
enough  for  me.  How  can  I  expect  more  ? 
She  has  a  notion  that  a  widow  should 
not  marry  within  seven  years  of  her  hus- 
band's death  ;  that  her  own  self  should 
not  marry,  I  mean,  because  his  body  was 
nolt  found.  It  may  be  merely  some  legal 
reason  which  influences  her,  or  it  may  be 
a  religious  one  ;  but  she  is  reluctant  to 
talk  on  the  point.  But  she  has  promised, 
implied,  that  she  will  ratify  an  engage- 
ment to-night." 

"  Seven  years,"  murmured  Oak. 

"  No,  no.  It  is  no  such  thing!"  he 
said,  impetuously.  "  Five  years,  ten 
months,  and  a  few  days.  Nearly  four- 
teen months  have  passed  since  his  death, 
and  is  there  anything  so  wonderful  in  an 
engagement  of  little  more  than  five 
years  ? " 

"  It  seems  long  in  a  forward  view. 
Don't  build  too  much  upon  promises, 
sir.  Remember  you  have  once  been  de- 
ceived. Her  intentions  may  be  good, 
but  she's  young  yet." 

"  Deceived  !  Never  !  "  said  Boldwood, 
with  quick  vehemence.  "  Slie  never 
promised  me  at  that  time,  and  hence  she 
did  not  break  her  promise.  If  she  prom- 
ises me,  she'll  marry  me.  Bathsheba  is 
a  woman  to  her  word." 

Troy  was  sitting  in  a  small  apartment 
in  a  small  tavern  at  Casterbridge,  smok- 
ing, and  drinking  a  steaming  mixture 
from  a  glass.  A  knock  was  given  at  the 
door  and  Pennyways  entered. 

•'  Well,  have  you  seen  him  ?  "  Troy  in- 
quired. 

"  Boldwood  ? " 

"  No  ;  Lawyer  Long." 

*'  He  was  not  at  home.  I  went  there 
first,  too." 

"  That's  a  nuisance." 

'"Tis,  rather." 

"  Yet  I  don't  see  that  because  a  man 
appears  to  be  drowned  and  was  not  he 
should  be  liable  for  anything.  I  shan't 
ask  any  lawyer  ;  not  I." 

"But  that's  not  it,  exactly.  If  a  man 
•takes  steps  to  deceive  the  world,  he's  a 
cheat,  which  is  ayless  a  rogue,  which 
is  ayless  a  vagabond,  and  that's  a  pun- 
ishable word." 

"  Ha-ha !      Well    done,    Pennyways," 


Troy  had  laughed  ;  but  it  was  with  anx- 
iety that  he  said,  "  Now  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this  ;  do  you  think  there's  really 
anything  going  on  between  her  and  Bold- 
wood  ?  Upon  my  soul,  I  should  never 
have  believed  it  !  How  she  must  detest 
me  !  Have  you  found  whether  she  has 
encouraged  him  ?  " 

"  I've  not  been  able  to  learn.  There's 
a  deal  of  feeling  on  his  side  seemingly, 
but  I  don't  answer  for  her.  I  didn't 
know  a  word  about  any  such  thing  till 
yesterday,  and  all  I  heard  then  was  that 
she  was  going  to  the  party  at  his  house 
to-night.  This  is  the  first  time  she  has 
ever  gone  there,  they  say  ;  and  they  say 
that  she's  not  so  much  as  spoke  to  him 
since  they  were  at  Greenhill  Fair  ;  but 
what  can  folk  believe  o't  ?  However, 
she's  not  fond  of  him  ;  quite  careless,  I 
know." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  .  .  .  She's  a 
handsome  woman,  Pennyways,  is  she 
not  ?  Own  that  you  never  saw  a  finer 
creature  in  your  life.  Upon  my  honour, 
when  I  set  eyes  upon  her  that  day,  I 
wondered  what  I  could  have  been  made 
of,  to  be  able  to  leave  her  alone  so  long." 
He  smoked  on  a  while  and  then  added  : 
"  How  did  she  look  when  you  passed  by 
this  week  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  took  no  great  heed  of  me,  ye 
may  well  fancy.  But  she  looked  well 
enough.  Just  flashed  her  haughty  eyes 
upon  my  poor  body,  and  then  "let  them 
roll  past  me  at  what  was  yond,  much  as 
if  I'd  been  a  leafless  tree.  She  had  just 
got  off  her  mare  to  look  at  the  last  wring-  " 
down  of  cider-making  that  was  going  on  ; 
she  had  been  riding,  and  he.'  colours  were 
up  and  her  breath  rather  quick,  so  that 
her  bosom  plimmed  and  fell  every  time 
plain  to  my  eye.  Aye,  and  there  were 
the  fellers  round  her,  wringing  down  the 
cheese  and  bustling  about  and  saying  : 
"Ware  o'  the  pommy,  ma'am;  'twill 
spoil  yer  gown.'  '  Never  mind  me,'  says 
she.  Then  Gabe  brought  her  some  of 
the  new  cider,  and  she  must  needs  go 
drinking  it  through  a  straw-mote,  and  not 
in  a  nateral  way  at  all.  *  Liddy,'  says  she, 
'bring  indoors  a  few  gallon's,  and  I'll 
make  some  cider  wine.'  Sergeant,  I  was 
no  more  to  her  than  a  morsel  of  scroff  in 
the  fuel-house." 

"  I  must  go  and  find  her  out.  Oh  yes, 
I  must  go  and  see  to  that ;  Oak  is  head 
man,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a'  b'lieve,  and  at  Lower  Farm, 
too.     He  manages  everything." 

"  It  will  puzzle  him  to  manage  her,  or 
any  other  man  of  his  compass." 
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"  I  don't  know  about  that.  She've  a 
few  soft  corners  in  her  heart,  though  I've 
never  been  able  to  get  into  one ;  the 
devil's  in't.  But  she  can't  do  without 
him,  and  knowing  it  well,  he's  pretty  in- 
dependent." 

"  Ah,  baily,  she's  a  notch  above  you, 
and  you  must  own  it ;  a  higher  class  of 
animal,  a  finer  tissue.  However,  stick  to 
me,  and  neither  this  haughty  goddess  — 
dashing  piece  of  womanhood,  Juno-wife 
of  mine  (Juno  was  a  goddess,  you  know) 
—  nor  anybody  else  shall  hurt  you.  But 
all  this  wants  looking  into,  I  perceive. 
What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  see 
that  my  work  is  well  cut  out  for  me." 

"How  do  I  look  to-night,  Liddy?" 
said  Bathsheba,  giving  a  final  adjustment 
to  her  dress  before  leaving  the  glass. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well  before. 
Yes,  I'll  tell  you  when  you  looked  like 
it :  that  night  two  years  ago  when  you 
came  in  so  wild-like,  and  scolded  us  for 
saying  things  about  you." 

"  Everybody  will  think  that  I  am  set- 
ting myself  to  captivate  Mr.  Boldwood, 
when  goodness  knows  how  I  shun  the 
thought.  I  dread  going,  yet  I  dread 
more  the  risk  of  wounding  him  by  stay- 
ing away." 

"Anyhow,  ma'am,  you  can't  well  be 
dressed  plainer  than  you  are,  unless  you 
go  in  sackcloth  at  once.  'Tis  your  ex- 
citement is  your  ornament  to-night." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,"  she 
murmured.  "  I  feel  wretched  at  one 
time,  and  buoyant  at  another.  I  wish  I 
could  have  continued  quite  in  solitude, 
as  I  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  so, 
with  no  hopes  and  no  fears,  no  pleasure 
and  no  grief." 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Boldwood  should  ask 
you  to  run  away  with  him  I  " 

"  Liddy,  none  of  that  !  "  said  Bathshe- 
ba  gravely.  "  I  don't  wish  to  hear  joking 
on  any  such  matter." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am.     But  knowing 

what  we  women  are,  I However,  I 

won't  speak  of  it  again." 

"  No  marrying  for  me  yet  for  many  a 
year:  if  ever, 'twill  be  for  reasons  very, 
very  different  from  those  you  think,  or 
others  will  believe.  Now  get  my  cloak, 
for  it  is  time  to  go." 

"  Oak,"  said  Boldwood,  "  before  you 
go  1  want  to  mention  what  has  been  pass- 
ing in  my  mind  lately  —  that  little  ar- 
rangement we  made  about  your  share  in 
the  farm,  I  mean.  That  share  is  small  ; 
too  small,  considering  how  little  I  attend 


to  business  now,  and  how  much  time  and 
thought  you  give  it.  Well,  since  the 
world  is  brightening  for  me,  I  want  to 
show  my  sense  of  it  by  increasing  your 
proportion  in  the  partnership.  Ill  make 
a  memorandum  of  the  arrangement  which 
struck  me  as  convenient,  for  I  haven't 
lime  to  talk  about  it  now,  and  then  we'll 
discuss  it  at  our  leisure.  My  intention 
is  ultimately  to  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment altogether,  and  until  you  can  take 
all  the  expenditure  upon  your  shoulders, 
I'll  be  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  stock. 
Then,  if  I  marry  her  —  and  I  hope  —  I 
feel  I  shall — why " 

"  Pray  don't  speak  of  it,  sir,"  said  Oak 
hastily.  "  We  don't  know  what  may  hap- 
pen. So  many  ups  and  downs  go  on  in 
the  world  ;  there's  many  a  slip,  as  they 
say,  and  I  would  advise  you  —  I  know 
you'll  pardon  me  this  once  —  not  to  be 
too  siireP 

"  I  know,  I  know.  But  the  feeling  I 
have  about  increasing  your  share  is  on 
account  of  what  I  know  of  you.  Oak,  I 
have  learnt  a  little  about  your  secret  : 
your  interest  in  her  is  more  than  that  of 
a  bailiff  for  an  employer.  But  you  have 
behaved  like  a  man,  and  I,  as  a  sort 
of  successful  rival,  —  successful  partly 
through  your  goodness  of  heart, —  should 
like  to  show  my  sense  of  your  friendship 
under  what  must  have  been  a  pain  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  that's  not  necessary,"  said  Oak, 
"  I  must  get  used  to  such  things.  Other 
men  have,  and  so  shall  I. 

Oak  then  went  away.  He  was  uneasy 
on  Boldwood's  account,  for  he  saw  that 
the  Infatuation  of  the  farmer  had  left  hini 
not  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

As  Boldwood  continued  a  while  in  his 
room  alone,  ready  and  dressed  to  receive 
his  company,  the  mood  of  anxiety  about 
his  appearance  seemed  to  pass  awa}', 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  a  deep  solemni- 
ty. He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
regarded  the  dim  outline  of  the  trees 
upon  the  sky,  and  the  twilight  deepening 
to  darkness. 

Then  he  went  to  a  locked  closet  and 
took  from  a  locked  drawer  therein  a 
small,  circular  case  the  size  of  a  pill-box, 
and  was  about  to  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
But  he  lingered  to  open  the  cover  and 
take  a  momentary  glance  inside.  It  con- 
tained a  woman's  finger-ring,  set  all  the 
way  round  with  small  brilliants,  and  from 
its  appearance  had  evidently  been  re- 
cently purchased. 

Boldwood's  eyes  lingered  upon  its 
sparkles,  though  that  its   natural  aspect 
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concerned  him  but  little  was  plain  from 
his  manner  and  mien,  which  were  those 
of  a  man  who  was  following  out  the  pre- 
sumed thread  of  that  jewel's  future  his- 
tory. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  and  the  noise 
of  wheels  at  the  front  of  the  house  be- 
came audible.  Boldvvood  closed  the  box, 
stowed  it  away  carefully  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  out  upon  the  landing.  The  man 
who  was  his  indoor  factotum  came  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 

"  They  be  coming,  sir,  lots  of  'em  — 
a-foot  and  a-driving  !  " 

"  I  was  coming  down  this  moment. 
Those  wheels  I  heard  —  is  it  Mrs. 
Troy  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  she's  not  here  yet." 

A  reserved  and  sombre  expression  had 
returned  to  Boldwood's  face  again,  but  it 
poorly  cloaked  his  feelings  when  he  pro- 
nounced Bathsheba's  name  ;  and  his 
feverish  anxiety  continued  to  show  its 
existence  by  a  galloping  motion  of  his 
fingers  upon  the  side  of  his  thigh,  as  he 
went  down  the  stairs. 

"  How  does  this  cover  me  ?  "  said  Troy 
to  Pennyvvays.  "Nobody  would  recog- 
nize me  now,  I'm  sure." 

He  was  buttoning  on  a  heavy  gray 
overcoat  of  Noachian  cut,  with  a  cape 
and  a  high  collar,  the  latter  being  erect, 
like  a  girdling  wall,  about  his  head,  and 
nearly  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  travel- 
ling cap  which  was  pulled  down  over  his 
ears. 

Pennyways  snuffed  the  candle,  and 
then  looked  up  and  deliberately  inspect- 
ed Troy. 

"  Ye've  made  up  your  mind  to  go, 
then  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Made  up  my  mind  ?  yes  ;  of  course 
I  have," 

"  Wliy  not  write  to  her  ?  'Tis  a  very 
queer  corner  that  you've  got  into,  ser- 
geant. You  see,  all  these  things  will 
come  to  light  if  you  go  back,  and  they 
won't  sound  well  at  all.  Faith,  if  I  were 
you  I'd  even  bide  as  you  be,  a  single 
man  named  Francis.  The  best  wife  is 
worse  than  none.  Now  that's  my  mind, 
and  I've  been  called  a  long-headed  fel- 
low here  and  there." 

"All  nonsense.  There  is  she  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  a  house  and  farm, 
and  horses  and  comfort, —  and  here  am 
I  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Besides, 
it's  no  use  talking  now;  it's  too  late; 
I've  been  seen  and  recognized  here  this 
very  afternoon.     I  should  have  gone  back 


to  her  the  day  after  the  fair,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  talking  about  the  law,  and 
such  rubbish,  and  I  won't  put  it  off  any 
longer.  What  the  deuce  put  it  into  my 
head  to  run  away  at  all  1  can't  think  ! 
Humbugging  sentiment  —  that's  what  it 
was.  But  what  man  was  to  know  that  his 
wife  would  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
his  name  !  " 

"  I  should  have  known  it.  She's  bad 
enough  for  anything." 

"Pennyways,  mind  who  you  are  talk- 
ing to." 

"  Well,  sergeant,  all  I  say  is  this,  that 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  go  abroad  again  where 
I  came  from  ;  'tisn't  too  late  to  do  it 
now.  I  wouldn't  stir  up  the  business 
and  get  a  bad  name,  for  the  sake  of  living 
with  her.  My  eyes  and  limbs,  there'll  be 
a  racket  if  you  go  back  just  now  —  in  the 
middle  of  Boldwood's  Christmasing." 

"Yes,  I  expect  I  shall  be  an  unwel- 
come guest  if  he  has  her  there,'"  said  the 
sergeant  grimly.  "  A  sort  of  Alonzo  the 
Brave  ;  and  when  I  go  in  the  guests  will 
sit  in  silence  and  fear,  and  all  laughter 
and  pleasure  will  be  hushed,  the  lights 
in  the  chamber  will  burn  blue,  and  the 
worms — ugh  !  how  horrible  !  Ring  for 
some  more  brandy,  Pennyways,  and  then 
I  am  off.  Now  let  me  see  :  is  there  any- 
thing else  ?  A  walking-stick ;  yes,  I 
must  have  a  walking-stick." 

Pennyways  now  felt  himself  to  be  in 
something  of  a  difficulty;  for  should 
Bathsheba  and  Troy  become  reconciled, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  gain  her  good 
opinion  if  he  would  secure  the  patronage 
of  her  husband.  "  I  sometimes  think 
she  likes  ye  yet,  and  is  a  good  woman  at 
bottom,"  he  said  as  a  saving  sentence. 
"But  there's  no  telling  to  a  certainty 
from  a  body's  outside.  "Well,  you'll  do  as 
you  like  about  going,  of  course,  sergeant, 
and  as  for  me,  I'll  do  as  you  tell  me." 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  the  time  is," 
said  Troy,  after  emptying  his  glass  in 
one  draught  as  he  stood.  "  Six  o'clock. 
I  shall  not  hurry  along  the  road,  and  I 
shall  be  there  then  before  nine." 

CHAPTER   LIII. 
CONCURRITUR  ;    HORAE  MOMENTO. 

Outside  the  front  of  Boldwood's  house 
a  group  of  men  stood  in  the  dark  with 
their  faces  towards  the  door,  which  occa- 
sionally opened  and  closed  again  for  the 
passage  of  some  guest  or  servant,  a 
golden  rod  of  light  striping  the  gravel  for 
the  moment  and  vanishing  again,  leaving 
nothing  outside  but  the  glowworm  shine 
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of  the  pale  lamp  amid  the  evergreens 
over  the  door. 

'"  He  was  seen  in  Casterbridge  this 
afternoon,  so  the  boy  said,"  one  of  them 
remarked  in  a  whisper.  "And  I  for  one 
believe  it.  His  body  was  never  found, 
ye  know." 

"  'Tis  a  strange  story,"  said  the  next. 
"You  may  depend  upon't  that  she  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  mean  that  she 
shall,"  said  another  man. 

"  If  he's  alive,  and  here  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  means  mischief,"  said  the 
first.  "  Poor  girl  :  I  do  pity  her,  if  'tis 
true.     He'll  drag  her  to  the  dogs." 

"  Oh  no,  he'll  settle  down  quiet 
enough,"  said  one  disposed  to  take  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  case. 

"  What  a  fool  she  must  have  been  ever 
to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  ! 
She  is  so  self-willed  and  headstrong,  too, 
that  one  is  more  minded  to  say  it  serves 
her  right  than  pity  her." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  don't  go  with  ye  there. 
She  was  no  otherwise  than  a  girl,  mind, 
and  how  could  she  tell  what  the  man  was 
made  of !  If  'tis  really  true,  it  is  too 
hard  a   punishment,  and  more  than    she 

ought  to  have Hullo,  who's  that?" 

This  was  addressed  to  some  footsteps 
that  were  heard  approaching. 

"  William  Smallbury,"  said  a  dim  figure, 
and  he  came  up  and  joined  them.  "  Dark 
as  a  flue  to-night,  isn't  it.-*  I  almost 
missed  the  plank  over  the  river  there  in 
the  bottom  —  never  did  such  a  thing 
afore.  Be  ye  any  of  Boldwood's  work- 
folk ?"     He  peered  into  their  faces. 

•'  Yes  ;  we  met  here  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"  Oh,  I  hear  now  ;  that's  Sam  Samway  ; 
thought  I  knowed  the  voice  too  ;  going 
in.?" 

"  Presently.  But  I  say,  William,"  he 
whispered,  "  have  ye  heard  this  strange 
tale  ?  " 

"What  —  that  about  Sergeant  Troy 
being  seen,  d'ye  mean,  souls  ? "  said 
Smallbury,  also  lowering  his  voice. 

"  Aye  —  in  Casterbridge." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  Laban  Tall  named  a 
hint  of  it  to  me  but  now  ;  but  I  don't 
think  it.  Hark  —  here  comes  Laban 
himself,  I  think."     A  footstep  drew  near. 

"  Laban  .? " 

"  'Tis  I,"  said  Tall. 

"  Have  ye  heard  any  more  about  that  ?  " 
the  other  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  Tall,  joining  the  group. 
"And  I'm  inclined  to  think  we'd  better 


keep  quiet.  If  so  be 'tis  not  true 'twill 
flurry  her,  and  do  her  harm  to  repeat  it, 
and  if  so  be  'tis  true,  'twill  do  her  no 
good  to  forestall  her  time  of  trouble. 
God  send  that  it  may  be  a  lie,  for  though 
Henery  Fray  and  some  o'  'em  do  speak 
against  her,  she's  never  been  anything 
but  fair  to  me.  She's  hot  and  hasty,  but 
she's  a  brave  girl,  who'll  never  tell  a  lie, 
however  much  the  truth  may  harm  her; 
I've  no  cause  to  wish  her  evil." 

"  No,  she  never  do  tell  women's  little 
lies,  that's  true  ;  and  'tis  a  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  very  few.  All  the  harm  she 
thinks  she  says  to  your  face  ;  there's 
nothing  underhand  wi'  her." 

They  stood  silent  then,  every  man 
buised  with  his  own  thoughts,  during 
which  interval  sounds  of  merriment  could 
be  heard  within.  Then  the  front  door 
again  opened,  the  rays  streamed  out,  the 
well-known  form  of  Boldwood  was  seen 
in  the  oblong  area  of  light,  the  door 
closed,  and  Boldwood  walked  slowly 
down  the  path. 

"  'Tis  master,"  one  of  the  men  whis- 
pered, as  he  lieared  them.  "We'd  better 
stay  quiet  ;  he'll  go  in  again  directly. 
He  would  think  it  ill-mannered  of  us  to 
be  loitering  here." 

Boldwood  came  on  and  passed  by  the 
men,  who  were  standing  under  the 
bushes  on  the  grass.  He  paused,  leant 
over  the  gate,  and  breathed  along  breath. 
Then  they  heard  low  words  :  — 

"  I  hope  to  God  she'll  come,  or  all  this 
night  will  be  nothing  but  misery  to  me. 
Oh,  my  darling,  why  do  you  keep  me  in 
suspense  like  this  ?  " 

He  said  this  to  himself,  and  they  all 
distinctly  marked  it.  Boldwood  became 
silent  again,  and  the  noise  from  indoors 
was  audible  as  before,  until,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  light  wheels  could  be  distin- 
guished coming  down  the  hill.  They 
drew  nearer  and  ceased  at  the  gate. 
Boldwood  hastened  back  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  the  light  shone  upon  Bath- 
sheba  advancing  up  the  path. 

Boldwood  compressed  his  emotion  to 
mere  welcome  :  the  men  heard  her  light 
laugh  and  apology  as  she  met  him  ;  he 
took  her  into  the  house,  and  the  door 
closed  again. 

"  Good  God  !  I  didn't  know  it  was  like 
that  with  him  !  "  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  I  thought  that  fancy  of  his  was  over 
long  ago." 

"You  don't  know  much  of  master  if 
you  thought  that,"  said  Samway. 

"I  wouldn't  he  should  know  we  heard 
what  he  said  for  the  world,"  said  a  third. 
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"  I  wish  we  had  told  of  the  report," 
the  first  uneasily  continued  ;  "  more 
harm  may  come  from  this  than  we  know 
of.     Poor  Mr.  Boldwood  !  it  will  be  hard 

upon    him.      I   wish    Troy   was    in 

Well,  God  forgive  me  for  such  a  wish  ! 
A  scoundrel,  to  play  a  poor  wife  such 
tricks.  Nothing  has  prospered  in  Weath- 
erbury  since  he  cime  here.  And  now 
I've  no  heart  to  go  in.  Let's  look  into 
Warren's,  shall  we,  neighbours  ?  " 

Samway,  Tall,  and  Smallbury  agreed  to 
go,  and  went  out  at  the  gate,  the  remain- 
ing ones  entering  the  hall.  The  three 
soon  drew  near  the  malthouse,  approach- 
ing it  from  the  adjoining  orchard,  and  not 
by  way  of  the  street.  The  pane  of  glass 
was  illuminated  as  usual.  Smallbury  was 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest  when,  paus- 
ing, he  turned  suddenly  to  his  compan- 
ions and  said,  "  Hist  !     See  there." 

The  light  from  the  pane  was  now  per- 
ceived to  be  shining  not  upon  the  ivied 
wall  as  usual,  but  upon  some  object  close 
to  the  glass.     It  was  a  human  face. 

"  Let's  come  closer,"  whispered  Sam- 
way  ;  and  they  approached  on  tiptoe. 
There  was  no  disbelieving  the  report  any 
longer.  Troy's  face  was  almost  close  to 
the  pane,  and  he  was  looking  in.  Not 
only  was  he  looking  in,  but  he  appeared 
to  have  been  arrested  by  a  conversation 
which  was  in  progress  in  the  malthouse. 
The  voices  of  tlie  interlocutors  being 
those  of  Oak  and  the  maltster. 

'•The  spree  is  all  in  her  honour,  isn't 
it?"  said  the  maltster,  "although  he 
made  believe  'tis  only  a  Christmas  party." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Oak. 

"  Oh,  'tis  true  enough.  I  can't  under- 
stand Farmer  Boldwood  being  such  a 
fool  as  to  hanker  after  that  woman  in  the 
way  that  'a  do,  and  she  not  care  a  bit 
about  en." 

The  men,  after  recognizing  Troy's  fea- 
tures, withdrew  across  the  orchard  as 
silently  as  they  had  come.  The  air  was 
full  of  Bathsheba's  fortunes  to-night  ; 
every  word  everywhere  concerned  her. 
When  they  were  quite  out  of  earshot  all 
by  one  instinct  paused. 

"  It  gave  me  quite  a  turn — his  face," 
said  Tall. 

"And  so  it  did  me,"  said  Samway. 
"What's  to  be  done  ?" 

"I  don't  see  that  it's  any  business  of 
ours,"  Smallbury  murmured. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  'tis  a  thing  which  is  every- 
body's business,"  said  Samway.  "  We 
know  very  well  that  master's  on  a  wrong 
tack,  and  that  she's  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  we   should   let   'em   know  at   once. 


Laban,  you  know  her  best ;  you'd  bettej 
go  and  ask  to  spaik  to  her." 

"  I'm  not  fit  for  any  such  thing,"  sal 
Laban  nervously.     "  I  should  think  th 
William    ought   to   go   if   anybody;  he' 
oldest." 

"Faith,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  wi 
it,"  said  Smallbury.  "  'Tis  "a  ticklisH 
business  altogether.  Why,  he'll  go  orl 
to  her  himself  in  a  few  minutes,  ye'll  see. 

"  We  don't  know  that  he  will.  ComCj 
Laban." 

"  Very  well,  if  I  must,  I 
pose,"  Tall  reluctantly  answered.    "  Wha 
must  I  say  ?  " 

"Just  ask  to  see  master." 

"  Oh,  no  :  I  shan't  speak  to  Mr.  Bold 
wood.  If  I  tell  anybody 'twill  be  mis- 
tress." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Samway. 

Laban  then  went  to  the  door.  When 
he  opened  it  the  hum  of  bustle  rolled  out 
as  a  wave  upon  a  still  strand  —  the  as- 
sembly being  immediately  inside  in  the 
hall  —  and  was  deadened  to  a  murmur  as 
he  closed  it  again.  Each  man  waited 
intently,  and  looked  around  at  the  dark 
tree-tops  gently  rocking  against  the  sky 
and  occasionally  shivering  in  a  slight 
wind.  One  began  walking  up  and  down, 
and  then  stopped  and  came  again  to  the 
spot  whence  he  started,  as  if  walking 
were  a  thing  not  worth  doing. 

"  I  should  think  Laban  must  ha'  seen 
mistress  by  this  time,"  said  Smallbury, 
breaking  t:ie  silence.  "  Perhaps  she 
won't  come  and  speak  to  him." 

The  door  opened  ;  Tall  appeared  and 
joined  them. 

"Well,"  they  both  said. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  ask  for  her  after  all," 
Laban  faltered  out.  "  They  were  all  in 
such  a  stir,  trying  to  put  a  little  spirit 
into  the  party  ;  for  somehow  the  fun 
seems  to  hang  fire,  though  everything's 
there  that  a  heart  can  desire  ;  and  I 
couldn't  for  my  soul  interfere  and  throw 
damp  upon  it  —  if  'twas  to  save  my  life  I 
couldn't." 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  all  go  in  to- 
gether," said  Samway,  gloomily.  "  Per- 
haps I  may  have  a  chance  of  saying  a 
word  to  master." 

So  the  men  entered  the  hall,  which 
had  been  selected  and  arranged  for  the 
gathering  because  of  its  size.  The 
younger  men  and  maids  were  at  last  just 
beginning  to  dance.  Bathsheba  had  been 
perplexed  how  to  act,  for  she  was  not 
much  more  than  a  slim  young  girl  her- 
self, and  the  weight  of  stateliness  sat 
heavy  upon  her.     Sometimes  she  thought 
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that  she  ought  not  to  have  come  under 
any  circumstances  ;  then  she  considered 
what  cold  unkindness  her  refusal  would 
have  been  ;  and  finally  resolved  upon  the 
middle  course  of  stayin^:  for  about  an 
hour  only,  and  o;liding  off  unobserved, 
having  from  the  first  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  could  on  no  account  dance,  sing, 
or  take  any  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

So  when  the  allotted  hour  had  been 
passed  in  chatting  and  looking  at  the 
rest  of  them,  she  told  Liddy  not  to  hurry 
herself,  and  went,  to  prepare  for  depar- 
ture, into  the  small  parlour,  which  like 
the  hall  was  decorated  with  holly  and  ivy, 
and  well  lighted  up. 

Nobody  was  in  the  room,  but  she  had 
hardly  been  there  a  moment  when  the 
master  of  the  house  entered. 

"  Mrs.  Troy,  you  are  not  going  ?  "  he 
said. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  should  like  to 
go  now,"  she  returned  hurriedly.  "  But 
as  it  is  not  late  I  can  walk  home,  and 
leave  my  man  and  Liddy  to  come  when 
they  choose."  Her  manner  was  restive, 
for  she  remembered  her  promise,  and 
inquired  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"  I've  been  trying  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you,"  said  Boldwood. 
"  You  know,  perhaps,  what  I  long  to 
say." 

Bathsheba  silently  looked  on  the  floor. 

"  You  do  give  it  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  What  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Now,  that's  evasion,"  he  said,  re- 
proachfully. "Why,  the  promise.  I 
don't  want  to  intrude  upon  you  at  all,  or 
to  let  it  be  known  to  anybody.  But  do 
give  your  word  1  A  mere  business  com- 
pact, you  know,  between  two  people  who 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  passion." 
Boldwood  knew  how  false  this  picture 
was,  as  regarded  himself;  but  he  had 
proved  that  it  was  the  only  tone  in  which 
she  would  allow  him  to  approach  her. 
"  A  promise  to  marry  me  at  the  end  of 
five  years  and  three  quarters.  You  owe 
it  to  me  !  " 

"  I  feel  that  I  do,"  said  Bathsheba  ; 
"that  is,  if  you  demand  it.  But  I  am  a 
changed  woman  —  an  unhappy  woman  — 
and  not — not " 

"  You  are  still  a  very  beautiful  woman," 
said  Boldwood.  Honesty  and  pure  con- 
viction suggested  the  remark,  and  it  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  thought  that  these 
might  have  been  the  very  words  chosen 
by  blunt  flattery  to  soothe  and  win  her. 

"  I  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter  at  all," 
she  said  in  a  passionless  murmur,  which 


was  in  itself  a  proof  of  her  words.  "  And 
I  don't  at  all  know  what  is  right  to  do 
in  my  difficult  position,  and  I  have  no- 
body to  advise  me.  But  I  give  my  prom- 
ise, if  I  must  ;  I  give  it  as  the  rendering 
of  a  debt." 

"  You'll  marry  me  in  five  or  six  years  ?  " 

"Don't  press  me  too  hard.  Ill  marry 
nobody  else." 

"But  sure  you  will  name  the  time,  or 
there's  nothing  in  the  promise  at  all." 

"  I  don't  know  —  pray  let  me  go  !  " 
she  said,  her  bosom  beginning  to  rise. 
"  I  am  afraid  what  to  do  ;  I  want  to  be 
just  to  you,  and  to  be  that  seems  to  be 
wronging  myself.  It  may  be  breaking 
the  commandments.  Let  me  ask  a  solic- 
itor, Mr,  Boldwood  !  " 

"  Say  the  words,  dear  one,  and  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  dropped.  Oh,  Bathsheba,  say 
them  !  "  he  begged  in  a  husky  voice,  una- 
ble to  sustain  the  forms  of  mere  friend- 
ship any  longer.  "Promise  yourself  to 
me  !  I  deserve  it,  indeed  I  do,  tor  I  have 
loved  you  more  than  anybody  in  the 
world.  And  if  I  once  said  hasty  words, 
and  showed  uncalled-for  heat  of  manner 
towards  you,  believe  me,  dearest,  I  did 
not  mean  to  distress  you.  I  was  in 
agony,  Bathsheba  ;  I  didn't  know  what  I 
said.  You  wouldn't  let  a  dog  suffer  v/hat 
I  have  suffered,  could  you  but  know  it. 
Sometimes  I  shrink  from  you,  knowing 
what  I  have  felt  for  you.  And  some- 
times I  am  distressed  that  all  of  it  you 
never  will  know.  Be  gracious,  and  give 
up  a  little  for  me  when  I  would  give  up 
all  the  world  for  you  !  " 

The  trimmings  of  her  dress  as  they 
quivered  against  the  light  showed  how  agi- 
tated she  was.  "And  you'll  not  —  press 
me  about  anything  more  —  if  I  say  in  five 
or  six  years?"  she  asked,  after  waiting 
for  self-command  sufficient  to  frame  the 
words. 

"  Yes  ;  then  I  will  leave  it  to  time." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  marry  you  in  six 
years  from  this  day." 

"And  you'll  take  this  as  a  tribute 
from  me  ? " 

Boldwood  had  come  close  to  her  side, 
and  now  clasped  one  of  her  hands  in 
both  his  own,  and  lifted  it. 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  I  cannot  wear  a 
ring!"  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing  what 
he  held  besides.  "  I  wouldn't  have  a  soul 
know  that  it  is  an  engagement.  Perhaps 
it  is  wrong  ;  besides,  it  is  not  an  engage- 
ment in  the  usual  sense.  Don't  insist, 
Mr.  Boldwood  —  don't!"  In  her  dis- 
tress at  not  being  able  to  get  her  hand 
away  from  his,  she  stamped  tremulously 
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with  one  foot,  and  tears  crowded  to  her 
eyes. 

"  It  means  simply  a  pledge  —  no  senti- 
ment, the  seal  of  a  practical  compact," 
he  said  more  quietly,  but  still  retaining 
her  hand  in  his  firm  grasp.  "  Come, 
now  ! "  and  Boldwood  slipped  the  ring 
on  her  finger. 

"  I  cannot  wear  it !  Oh  I  cannot  !  " 
she  said  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break  ;  "  you  frighten  me  almost  —  so 
wild  a  scheme  —  six  years!  Please  let 
me  go  home  !  " 

"  Only    to-night, 
night." 

Bathsheba  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  one 
hand  being  still  held  by  Boldwood.  At 
last  she  said  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  whis- 
per, "  Very  well,  then,  I  will  to-night  if 
you  wish  it  so  earnestly.  Now  loosen 
my  hand  ;  I  have  promised." 

Boldwood  then  allowed  her  hand  to 
drop  into  her  lap.  "  I  am  happy  now," 
he  said.     *'  God  bless  you." 

The  farmer  then  left  the  room,  and, 
when  he  thought  she  might  be  sufficiently 
composed,  sent  one  of  the  maids  to  her. 
Bathsheba  cloaked  the  effects  of  the  late 
scene  as  she  best  could,  followed  the 
girl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  down- 
stairs ready  to  go. 

To  get  to  the  door  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  hall,  and  before  doing 
so  she  paused  on  the  staircase,  which 
descended  in  one  corner  of  the  same 
room,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  company. 
There  was  no  music  or  dancing  in  prog- 
ress just  now.  At  the  lower  end,  which 
had  been  arranged  for  the  workpeople,  a 
group  was  conversing  in  whispers,  and 
with  clouded  looks.  Boldwood  was 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  and  he  too, 
though  so  absorbed  in  ecstatic  visions 
arising  from  her  promise  that  he  scarcely 
saw  anything,  seemed  to  have  observed 
their  peculiar  manner,  and  their  looks 
askance. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  in  doubt  about, 
men  }  "  he  said. 

One  o£  them  turned  and  replied  unea- 
sily, "  It  was  something  Laban  heard  of, 
that's  all,  sir." 

"  Nevys  ?  Anybody  married,  born,  or 
dead  ?  "  inquired  the  farmer  gayly. 
"Tell  it  to  us,  Tall.  One  would  think 
from  your  looks  and  mysterious  ways  that 
it  was  something  very  dreadful  indeed." 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  nobody  is  dead,"  said 
Tall. 

"  I  wish  somebody  was,"  said  Sam- 
way. 


"  What  do  you  say,  Samv.ay  ?  "  asked 
Boldwood  somewhat  sharply.'  "  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it.  If  not,  get 
up  another  dance." 

"  Mrs.  Troy  has  com3  down- stairs,"' 
murmured  Sam  way  to  Tall.  "  If  you 
want  to  tell  her  you  had  better  now." 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  mean  ?  "  the 
farmer  asked  of  Bathsheba  across  the 
room. 

"  I  don't  in  the  least,"  said  Bath- 
sheba. 

There  was  a  smart  rapping  at  the  door. 
One  of  the  men  opened  it  instantly,  and 
went  outside. 

"  Mrs.  Troy  is  wanted,"  he  said  on  re- 
turning. 

"  Quite  ready,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  I 
didn't  tell  them  to  send." 

"  It  is  a  stranger,  ma'am,"  said  the 
man  by  the  door. 

"  A  stranger  ?  "  she  said. 

"Ask  him  to  come  in',"  said  Boldwood. 

The  message  was  given,  and  Troy, 
wrapped  up  to  his  eyes  as  we  have  seen 
him,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

There  \\as  an  unearthly  silence,  all 
looking  towards  the  new-comer.  Those 
who  knew  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
recognized  him  instantly:  those  who  did 
not  were  perplexed.  Nobody  noted 
Bathsheba.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
stairs,  her  brow  had  heavily  contracted, 
her  whole  face  was  pallid,  her  lips  were 
apart,  her  eyes  rigidly  staring  at  Troy. 

Boldwood  was  among  those  who  did 
not  notice  who  he  was.  "  Come  in, 
come  in,"  he  repeated,  "and  drink  a 
Christmas  beaker  with  us." 

Troy  next  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  took  off  his  cap,  turned  down 
his  coat-collar,  and  looked  Boldwood  in 
the  face.  Even  then  Boldwood  did  not 
recognize  that  the  impersonator  of  Heav- 
en's persistent  irony  towards  him,  who 
had  once  before  broken  in  upon  his 
bliss  and  snatched  away  his  one  delight, 
had  returned  to  do  these  things  a  second 
time.  Troy  began  a  mechanical  laugh  : 
Boldwood  recognized  him  now. 

Troy  turned  to  Bathsheba.  The  poor 
girl's  wretchedness  at  this  time  was  be- 
yond all  fancy  or  relation.  She  had 
sunk  on  the  lowest  stair  and  there  she 
sat  —  her  lips  blue  and  dry,  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  him,  as  if  she 
wondered  if  it  were  not  all  a  terrible 
illusion. 

Then  Troy  spoke  :  "  Bathsheba,  I 
come  here  for  you." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Come  home  with  me  :  come." 
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Batlisheba  moved  her  feet  and  hands  a 
little  but  did  not  rise.  Troy  went  across 
to  her. 

"  Come,  madam,  do  you  hear  what  I 
say  ?  "  he  said  peremptorily. 

A  strange  voice  came  from  the  fire- 
place, a  voice  sounding  far  off  and  con- 
fined, as  if  from  a  dungeon.  Hardly  a 
soul  in  the  assembly  recognized  the  thin 
tones  to  be  those  of  Boldwood.  Sudden 
despair  had  transformed  him  quite. 

"  Bathsheba,  go  with  your  husband  !  " 

Nevertheless  she  did  not  move.  The 
truth  was  that  Bathsheba  was  beyond 
the  pale  of  activity,  and  yet  not  in  a 
swoon.  She  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
giitta  Serena  ;  her  mind  was  for  the  time 
totally  deprived  of  light,  no  obscura- 
tion being  apparent  from  without. 

Troy  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pull 
her  towards  him,  when  she  quickly 
shrank  back.  This  visible  dread  seemed 
to  irritate  Troy,  and  he  seized  her  arm 
and  pulled  it  sharply.  Whether  his 
grasp  pinched  her,  or  whether  his  mere 
touch  was  the  cause,  was  never  known, 
but  at  the  moment  of  the  act  she  writhed, 
and  gave  a  quick,  low  scream. 

The  scream  had  been  heard  but  a  few 
seconds  when  a  sudden,  deafening  report 
echoed  through  the  room,  stupefying 
them  all.  The  oak  partition  shook  with 
the  concussion,  and  the  place  was  filled 
with  gray  smoke. 

In  bewilderment  they  turned  their  eyes 
to  Boldwood.  At  his  back,  as  he  stood 
before  the  fireplace,  was  the  gun-rack 
that  is  usual  in  farmhouses,  constructed 
to  contain  two  guns.  When  Bathsheba 
had  cried  out  in  her  husband's  grasp, 
Boldwood's  face  of  gnashing  despair  had 
changed.  The  veins  had  swollen,  and  a 
frenzied  look  had  gleamed  in  his  eye. 
He  had  turned  quickly,  taken  one  of  the 
guns,  and  at  once  discharged  it  at  Troy. 
Troy  fell.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
two  men  was  so  short  that  the  charge  of 
shot  did  not  spread  in  the  least,  but 
passed  like  a  bullet  into  his  body.  He 
uttered  a  long,  guttural  sigh  ;  there  was 
a  contraction,  an  extension  ;  then  his 
muscles  relaxed,  and  he  lay  still. 

Boldwood  was  seen  through  the  smoke 
to  be  now  again  engaged  with  the  gun. 
It  was  double-barrelled,  and  meanwhile 
he  had  in  some  way  fastened  his  hand- 
kerchief to  the  trigger,  and  with  his  foot 
on  the  other  end  was  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing the  second  barrel  upon  himself. 
Samway,  his  man,  was  the  first  to  see 
this,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  hor- 
ror  darted  up    to  him.     Boldwood    had 


already  twitched  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  gun  explod.ed  a  second  time,  by  a 
timely  blow  from  Samway  sending  its 
charge  harmlessly  into  the  beam  which 
crossed  the  ceiling. 

"  Well,  it  makes  no  difference,"  Bold- 
wood  gasped.  "  There  is  another  way 
for  me  to  die." 

Then  he  broke  from  Samway,  crossed 
the  room  to  Bathsheba,  and  kissed  her 
hand.  He  put  on  his  hat,  opened  the 
door,  and  went  into  the  darkness,  nobody 
thinking  to  prevent  him. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
"OLD   LABELS." 

Events  have  lately  so  shaped  them- 
selves in  my  life  that  it  had  become 
necessary  for  me  to  buy  furniture,  and 
materially  increase  my  stock  of  goods 
and  chattels.  Among  other  things,  my 
wardrobe  has  needed  one  or  two  altera'- 
tions,  and,  having  in  view  the  possibility 
of  no  little  travelling,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  supply  myself  with  a  new 
outfit  of  portmanteaux,  carpet  bags,  and 
trunks.  Mine  were  indeed  old.  But  by 
far  the  oldest  of  the  things  of  the  kind 
in  my  possession  was  a  dilapidated  hat- 
box  which  I  had  owned  for  many  a  year, 
and  which  had  followed  me  in  many  a 
wandering.  It  was  assuredly  past  work  ; 
its  edges  were  worn  through,  its  cover 
was  split  in  one  or  two  places,  and  in 
every  part  it  showed  signs  of  long  use 
and  some  rough  handling.  It  was  an  old 
companion,  and  before  handing  it  over 
finally  to  my  servant  to  be  sold  as  old 
leather,  I  amused  myself  by  tearing  off 
the  various  labels  which  in  whole  or  part 
still  remained  on  its  weather-beaten  back 
and  sides. 

How  many  associations  they  recall ! 
How  many  feelings  of  days  long  gone  bv 
force  themselves  into  my  mind  as  I  read 
the  names  of  the  places  where  those  feel- 
ings first  had  being,  or  were  most  strong  ! 
Phases  of  life  forever  past ;  hopes  and 
fears  the  folly  of  which  is  now  so  appar- 
ent ;  memories  of  friends  no  longer 
friendly,  or  of  acquaintances  once  in  per- 
petual intercourse,  but  now  far  removed 
from  my  ken  ;  all  these  are  brouglit  be- 
fore me  as  vividly  as  if  they  still  were, 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  past  and  I 
were  united  once  more. 

Peeping  out  here  and  there,  or  buried 
amid  a  superimposed  pile  of  others,  are 
fragments  such  as  Ox  .  .  .  Oxf  ...  for 
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.  .  .  rd  .  .  .  What  a  liappy  life  they 
bring  back  !  The  freshman's  term,  when 
all  was  new  and  strange,  when  tradesmen 
solicited  custom  and  not  money,  when 
attendance  at  chapel  and  college  lectures 
seemed  the  thing  which  would  commend 
itself  to  every  well-ordered  mind,  when 
an  invitation  to  wine  seemed  the  height 
of  social  felicity,  when  dinners  in  hall 
were  eaten  regularly  and  without  com- 
plaint, when  the  tutors  appeared  models 
of  wisdom  and  good  manners,  and  their 
instruction  the  essence  of  education, 
when  the  'Varsity  eleven,  or  the  'Varsity 
eight,  seemed  heroes  of  almost  another 
world,  and  a  canoe  down  to  Iffley,  or 
half-an-hour's  practice  on  the  Magdalen 
was  as  much  as  one's  studious  habits 
would  allow.  And  then  the  second  year 
—  the  year  perhaps  in  one's  life  which 
one  would  most  readily  select  to  live  over 
again,  were  it  not  for  the  stern  rule, 

Non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est  efliciet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  f  ugiens  semel  hora  vexit. , 

The  year  in  which  there  is  more  enjoy- 
ment perhaps  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  time  of  life,  in  which  "  the  blos- 
som of  the  flying  terms"  is  sweetest,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  one  sole  drawback 
to  happiness  is  the  near  approach  of 
"Mods."  Oh,  that  second  year  at  Ox- 
ford, how  many  others  is  it  not  worth  ? 
New  friendships  are  in  their  full  flush  ; 
new  pleasures  are  found  out,  but  not 
become  stale  ;  the  strength  of  manhood 
has  arrived,  its  stern  necessities  are  still 
to  come.  The  dons  are  still  friendly, 
tradesmen  are  still  indulgent,  the  wished- 
for  place  in  the  eleven  or  the  eight  is  per- 
haps attained,  and  the  firm  determination 
to  beat  "those  Cambridge  devils,"  lends 
zest  to  practice  and  pleasure  to  self- 
denial.  Every  pleasure  is  in  full  swing, 
and  every  week  passes  as  it  were  a  day. 
Who  would  not  be  back  again  at  Oxford 
who  has  once  drunk  of  its  intoxicating 
joys  ?  The  summer  days  at  Bullingdon, 
with  the  races  on  the  wearied  old  hacks, 
the  hard-fought  matches  on  the  Magda- 
len, or  determined  spurts  from  the 
"Gut,"  the  cheery  evenings  of  talk  on 
literature  or  politics,  when  dogmas  were 
laid  down  with  the  full  authority  of  inex- 
perience, and  when  no  debater  ever  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  a  question  hav- 
ing two  sides,  or  of  there  being  any  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  so  boldly  pro- 
pounded. T!ien  the  winter  mornings  — 
hunting-breakfasts,  covert  hacks  to  Lord 


Macclesfield's  opening  meets,  or  Tolley's 
best  screws  for  a  day  with  the  Christ 
Church  harriers.  Then  the  whist-parties 
at  Merton,  the  literary  dinners  at  Balliol, 
the  snipe-shootings  with  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen, the  balls  at  Woodstock,  the  rub- 
bers at  racquets,  the  games  of  pool  after 
club-wines,  the  cosy  tete-a-tetes  with  a 
bosom  friend,  or  the  pleasant  gatherings 
of  three  or  four  to  crack  a  bottle  of  claret 
after  hall  ;  the  forbidden  dinners  at 
the  Mitre,  v/here  the  dreaded  apparition 
of  a  proctor  was  so  imminent,  and  where 
the  shrill  voice  of  "  Snipes  "  was  so  often 
heard  ordering  champagne  cup  for  num- 
ber four.  Is  there  anything  like  such  a 
life  ?  Is  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  ever 
so  keen  ?  Do  troubles  ever  seem  so  light, 
difficulties  ever  cause  less  anxiety  ? 

Then  the  third  year,  with  "Greats'' 
impending  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  one's  head,  with  the  problem  of  life 
com'.ng  nearer,  with  duns  growing  clam- 
orous and  dons  more  exacting,  with  its 
losses  by  friends  going  down  and  cher- 
ished coteries  being  broken  up,  and 
finally  with  its  desperate  excitement  of 
the  schools,  and  the  stormy  interview 
with  "the  governor."  And  then  a  visit 
to  Oxford  for  the  last  time,  when  in  the 
view  of  shouting  freshmen  you  put  on 
your  master's  gown  and  look  to  see 
whether  your  whiskers  are  not  grey. 

They  are  numerous  and  bright  recol- 
lections that  are  brought  back  to  me  by 
these  innermost  labels  of  my  hat-box. 

Geftlve,  tightly  fastened  on,  and  near 
another  ticket  on  which  the  letters  de  VEc 
are  just  legible.  Hotel ds  PEcu,  Geneve j 
that  was  at  the  end  of  my  second  year. 
We  went  for  a  reading-party  to  Switzer- 
land, four  of  us.  A  reading-party,  save 
the  mark  !  Two  were  mad  for  walking, 
and  thought  nothing  compatible  with 
Anglicism  save  mounting  the  ruggedest 
peaks  and  chilliest  glaciers  they  could 
find  ;  two  were  fishermen,  and  ferreted 
out  the  most  likely  rivers  within  miles  of 
Geneva.  One  made  desperate  efforts  to 
learn  the  language,  but  without  success. 
^'' Do7inez-inoi  de' poison^^^  \-\Q.  said  on  one 
occasion  to  the  astonished  waiter  ;  and 
on  another  "  Je  suis  femineP  But  we 
did  but  little  reading,  and  owed  to  our 
work  in  the  coming  term  the  little  satis- 
faction which  we  gave  to  the  moderators. 
Still,  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  and  did  our- 
selves good.  What  glorio-is  swims  in 
the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Rhine  ;  what 
expeditions  to  Chillon,  Ouchy  and  Ve- 
vay ;  what  rambles  through  the  valleys 
of   the    Brevent  range ;    and  what   labo- 
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rious  climbs  up  the  Buet,  and  the  Col 
d'Anterne  !  I  shall  never  forget  one 
bathe  we  had.  We  had  had  a  plunge  in 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  the  morning,  the 
warm  water  of  which  was  delightful,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  hot  and  dusty 
walk.  Towards  six  we  arrived  at  a  little 
village  in  the  mountains,  near  to  which 
was  a  small  lake,  into  which  we  all  of  us 
fancied  a  header.  Edwards,  a  somewhat 
timorous  specimen,  and  a  poor  swimmer, 
was  the  first  in  his  birthday  clothes,  and, 
pleased  with  his  haste,  plunged  into  the 
lake  with  unhesitating  confidence.  His 
face,  on  coming  to  the  surface,  was  a  cau- 
tion. He  gasped  and  panted  like  a 
chased  hare,  and  made  for  the  bank  with 
an  expression  of  terror.  "  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter  ?  "  "  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  —  it's 
like  ice."  And  so  it  was.  Ten  strokes 
endangered  cramp,  and  not  one  of  us 
could  swim  across  the  lake.  Why  the 
water  was  so  Cold  we  never  could  fathom, 
but  neither  could  we  the  lake  itself,  so 
perhaps  its  depth  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  A  river  close  by  was  many  de- 
grees warmer,  even  when  flooded  with 
snow-water. 

Roberts,  one  of  the  fishermen  of  our 
party,  distinguished  himself  shortly  after- 
wards. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Swiss /^j/^/^r,  and  tried  to  impress  him 
with  the  attractions  of  a  trout  stream. 
His  Reverence  listened  attentively  to  all 
that  Roberts  said,  and  on  one  occasion 
went  so  far  as  to  accompany  him  up 
the  river.  Roberts,  however,  was  rather 
disgusted  at  a  way  he  had  of  picking  up 
stones  and  throwing  them  into  all  the 
most  likely  pools,  saying  "  Jetez  la  moiiche 
la — voila  tin  boii  ejidroitr  After  much 
argument,  Roberts  persuaded  him  that 
such  a  course  was  not  likely  to  conduce 
to  sport.  Shortly  afterwards  the  parson 
had  his  revenge,  for  Roberts,  who  was  a 
stout,  unwieldy  little  chap,  much  given 
to  puffing  at  a  huge  meerschaum,  saw  a 
large  trout  rising  at  the  opposite  side  of 
a  broad  pool,  just  about  the  end  of  his 
reach.  He  was  extremely  desirous  of 
showing  his  skill,  as  well  as  of  annexing 
the  trout,  and  he  made  a  series  of  violent 
efforts  which  culminated  in  his  throwing 
his  rod,  his  pipe,  and  himself  into  the 
water. 

He  was  very  angry  at  me  for  laugh- 
ing, and  still  more  vexed  because  the 
pasteiir  said  he  did  not  think  much  of 
''  la  pechcP  Indeed,  we  had  to  subscribe 
to  give  him  a  new  pipe,  or  I  believe  he 
would  always  have  allowed  the  episode  to 
rankle  in  his  mind. 
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I     went     on     several     reading-parties 
while  at  Oxford,  but  none  which  was    so 
varied    in  its    enjoyments  as    an  expedi- 
tion  to   Switzerland.     Once  some    of   us 
went    to    Beddgelert  —  a   corner  of    the 
:  Carnarvon  label  is  still  on  my  hat-box  — 
j  and  enjoyed  heartily  three  weeks  of  de- 
,  licious  spring  weather.     We  began  badly, 
I  for,  to  our  shame  be    it  said,  we    arrived 
I  late  on    a    Saturday  evening,    and    spent 
I  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  on  the 
;  banks  of  the   river  tickling   trout.     The 
!  parson  of   the  place,  in  consequence   of 
I  this    proposed    himself    to    bread -and - 
cheese  and  beer,  and    during  the    simple 
j  meal  expatiated  on  the  enormity  of   our 
.  offence,  saying  that  it  did  not  much  mat- 
I  ter  what  we  did,  provided  we   did  not  go 
fishing  on    Sunday.     We  promised   com- 
pliance,   but    we    rather     resented     the 
good  gentleman's    reproof.     I  am    sorry 
I  to    say    also    that    we   retaliated     most 
basely.     For  shortly   afterwards   we  dis- 
covered   that    the     reverend    gentleman 
was    greatly  given    to    meteorology   and 
weather-reports.     He  kept  a  rain-gauge, 
we  ascertained,  and   sent  every  week  re- 
ports of  his  investigations  as  to  the  rain- 
fall  of    the   district.      Barbarously    mis- 
chievous, we   bribed  a  little   boy  to  pour 
half  a  tumblerful  of  water  into  the  rain- 
gauge  every  morning,  in  consequence  of 
which,  long  before  the  end  of  our  stay, 
the  parson  was  amazed  at  the  difference 
between  the  rainfall  of  the  village  as  pub- 
lished from  his  reports,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience of  the  weather.     I  am  not  quite 
sure    whether    he    ever  discovered    the 
trick,  but  Roberts,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  malevolence,  said  he  was  rather  cool 
to  him  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Little  Roberts  was  always  putting  his 
foot  into  it  with  the  parsons.  On  one 
occasion  we  persuaded  him  to  go  to  an 
afternoon  service  with  us,  after  a  luncheon 
in  which  he  had  given  full  play  to  his 
Sunday  appetite.  The  result  was  that  he 
went  to  sleep  during  the  sermon.  In  the 
middle  of  his  snooze  he  dropped  his 
prayer-book,  and  said,  but  not  loudly, 
'•Come  in."  The  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  be  missed,  so  after  a  moment's 
pause  I  rapped  with  my  umbrella  ori  the 
desk  in  front  of  Roberts's  nodding  Iiead. 
The  bait  took.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
eloquent  preacher,  who  was  interrupted 
in  one  of  his  most  effective  periods,  Rob- 
erts started  up  and  exclaimed  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  Come  in,  confound  you  1  I 
told  you  so  before." 
^     Various  labels  of  Euston,  Paddingtan, 
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and    Waterloo.     Let   everything  be  said 
against  it  that  can  be,  there  is,  after  all, 
no   place  like  London  for  a  permanency. 
Where     such    an    exchange     of    ideas  ? 
Where  such  brightening  up  and  polish  of 
intellect  ?     Where     such     thought     and 
easy  removal  of   the  rust  which  will  ac- 
cumulate  over    the    clearest    mind,  and 
dim  the  reflection  of  even  the  most  shin- 
ing   reason  ?     How    it    varies  !     Before 
Easter,    with     Parliament    in     the     full 
strength  of   spring    youth,  with    enough 
people    to    make    society,    and    enough 
"  things  "  to  please  all  but  a  social  glut- 
ton.    When  friends  are  dropping  in  one 
by  one,  and  every  day  a  new  face  is  seen, 
and  new  information  given  and  received. 
And  then  the  season.     A  perpetual  and 
interminable    "go."      Parties,     dinners, 
visits,  business.     Business,    visits,    din- 
ners, parties.     A  looking-glass  crammed 
with    cards  —  "at     homes,"     "requests 
the  pleasure,"  "is  commanded  to  invite." 
Dances,  teas,  dinners,  breakfasts.     One 
incessant   fidget  from   Monday  to   Satur- 
day, till  long  ere   August  one  is  hot  and 
wearied  and  satiated.     The   Derby  week 
with    its    influx    of    heavy    moustaches, 
tanned    faces,    and    trimmed    whiskers. 
Ascot  with  its  gorgeousness    of    ladies' 
apparel,    and     its    far    more    legitimate 
racing.     Last,  blissful    sign    of  welcome 
release,     Goodwood,     with     its     stately 
scenery  and    far    quieter    crowd.      And 
then  London  in  November,  like  a  restless 
torrent,  subsided  into  a  tranquil  stream. 
When  the  few  friends  who  are  there  are 
glad  to  see  you,  and  do  see  you.     When, 
if  you  dine  out,  you  spend  a  cosy,  com- 
fortable evening,  broken  by  no  necessity 
of   bolting  away  to    Lady  A's  dinner,  or 
Mrs.  B's  ball.     When  you    have    merry 
parties  at  the  play,  or  intellectual  gath- 
erings of  the  clever,  the  odd,  or  the  witty, 
to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  in  real 
enjoyment  of   one  another's  society,  and 
not  in  hurried  and  spasmodic  conversa- 
tion.    In  the  season   there  is    no  pause, 
no  stay.     Ere  you  have  even    tasted  one 
sweet     you    are  driven    on   to    another. 
In  November  you   have    leisure  to  do  as 
you    will.     There    is  none    of    the  high 
pressure  which  in  these  days  seems    the 
characteristic  of  all   combined  life.     For 
pleasure,  for   business,  for  society,  Lon- 
don in  November  is  far  preferable  to  the 
giddy,  turbulent,  excited  city  of  June  and 
July. 

Lastly,  there  is  London  at  the  only 
time  when  it  is  really  hateful.  From  the 
second  week  in  August  till  the  third  week 
in  September,     When  those  people  who 


are  there  live  in  their  back  rooms,  and 
when,  if  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  park, 
he  or  she  looks  upon  you  as  if  you 
were  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  When 
your  club  is  being  painted,  when  all  the 
streets  are  up  ;  when  the  opera  is  shut, 
and  none  of  the  good  plays  open  ;  when 
your  tailor  is  especially  anxious  about 
his  little  bill ;  when  your  cook  wants  a 
holiday,  and  you  yourself  have  invita- 
tions by  every  post  ;  when  you  meet  day 
after  day  men  coming  from  and  going  to 
every  conceivable  state  of  rural  enjoy- 
ment ;  when  De  Winton  tells  you  of  his 
moor,  Fitz  Alpyne  of  his  mountain  feats  ; 
when  your  preity  cousin  is  at  Lucerne, 
your  idle  brother  on  the  Spey  ;  when 
you  know  that  delights  are  open  to  you 
in  any  of  which  you  would  revel  luxuri- 
ously, were  it  not  that  stern  necessity 
chains  you  to  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 
Assuredly  is  he  to  be  pitied  whose  desti- 
ny keeps  him  in  London  when  the  grouse 
on  a  thousand  hills  are  whirring  away 
from  their  enemies'  aim,  or  when  the 
partridges  are  counting  the  hours  that 
remain  to  them  of  life. 

How  the  next  label  that  I  tear  from 
my  trusty  hat-box  changes  the  scene  ! 
Perth.  What  pleasant  associations  are 
immediately  called  up.  Arrival  in  the 
early  morning  after  a  restless  sleep, 
broken  towards  Carlisle  by  the  jolting  of 
the  speeding  train,  or  marred  by  dreams 
of  rocky  dangers  or  violent  death.  A 
ravenous  rush  to  the  room  where  a  hot 
j  and  hearty  breakfast  awaits  the  appetite, 
already  stimulated  by  the  northern  air. 
j  A  perpetual  ringing  of  bells,  and  incom- 
ing or  exit  of  trains,  from  or  to  which 
pour  kilted  or  knickerbockered  athletes, 
with  calves  of  every  possible  degree  of 
muscularity.  Unwilling  dogs,  dragged  at 
by  perplexed  gillies,  and  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  make  friends  with  their  kind,  who 
are  being  lugged  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Gun-cases  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  rod-boxes  or  bundles  of  rods.  Cheery 
inquiries  of  friends  —  who  ever  was  at 
Perth  in  August  without  seeing  some  one 
he  knew  '^  —  as  to  past  or  coming  sport. 
Comparison  of  notes  as  to  the  grouse  in 
various  counties,  or  the  hope  of  proper 
water  in  the  Spey,  the  Tweed,  the  Spaan, 
or  the  Tay.  Or  the  half-concealed  exul- 
tation of  some  fortunate  who  has  had  the 
higher  privilege  of  a  forest,  and  who  per- 
chance has  had  a  successful  stalk  of  a 
"  royal."  Then  how  pleasant  is  the  on- 
ward journey  to  the  north  —  perchance 
tlirough  the  Gate  of  the  Highlands  by 
the  night  garry,  past  the  wooded  vale   o'f 


Killiecrankie,  and  on  towards  Inverness, 
through  the  lonely  moors,  where  your 
train  frightens  herds  of  grouse,  whose 
flight  makes  your  fingers  itch  for  the 
trigger  of  your  gun.  Ay,  those  past  days 
of  August,  what  happy  days  were  they  ! 

Dublin.  Of  all  places  to  arrive  at  per- 
chance the  worst.  The  desolate  wait  at 
Kingstown  whilst  the  steamer  is  being 
unla'den.  (Why  will  not  the  company, 
who  have  established  the  most  perfect 
journey  in  existence,  give  the  little  finish- 
ing touch  which  is  wanted,  by  having 
some  system  of  more  rapid  unlading  ?) 
When  your  nostrils  are  still  full  of  the 
steamer  odour  of  oil  and  paint  ;  when 
your  head  still  owns  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  hateful  waves,  which  have  been 
"bounding  beneath"  you  like  anything 
but  "a  steed  that  knows  its  rider." 
When  you  are  cold  and  hungry,  and  yet 
disinclined  to  be  warm  or  eat.  The 
ill-omened  voice  of  the  boy  who  cries 
out  '•  Shmorning's  shmail,  shmorning's 
shnews,  shmorning's  shtimes."  The 
offensiveness  of  the  young  man  who 
thinks  it  the  right  thing  to  light  a  cigar, 
but  who  evidently  does  not  enjoy  it.  The 
pale  faces  of  the  dishevelled-looking 
ladies,  whose  sufferings  have  if  possible 
been  worse  than  your  own.  The  sloven- 
ly railway  carriages,  and  the  slow,  dismal 
journey  along  the  coast  to  Dublin,  ended 
by  the  unwelcomed  arrival  in  a  town  which 
is  but  half  awake,  and  not  one  quarter 
cleaned.  All  combine  to  make  a  coming 
to  Dublin  as  chill  and  cheerless  a  per- 
formance as  can  well  be  conceived. 

But  Dublin  brightens  up  on  acquaint- 
ance. The  chaff  of  the  carmen  is  not  all 
ideal,  and  good  things  are  by  no  means 
few  and  far  between.  Talk  to  one,  open 
his  mouth,  not  by  extra  pay,  but  by  a 
sign  of  interest  in  his  welfare,  by  inqui- 
ries after  his  horse,  his  trade,  his  em- 
ployment, and  it  will  be  odd  if  you  are 
not'  rewarded  by  at  least  an  occasional 
sparkle  of  that  wit  which  is  so  thorough- 
ly characteristic  of  Ould  Ireland. 

Were  you  ever  in  Dublin  in  the  sea- 
son ?  If  so  you  may  have  seen  a  soci- 
ety which  in  certainVespects  is  unique. 
The  "  viceraygal  "  lodge  has  immigrated 
to  the  castle,  and  all  the  rank,  fashion, 
and  beauty  of  the  capital  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  are  entertained  week  after  week 
through  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  by  the  queen's  representative. 
The  dingy  old  rooms,  so  dismal  and 
dirty  in  the  autumn,  are  brightened  up 
and  painted.  Trophies  of  modern  arms, 
and   specimens  of  older  weapons,  adorn 
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the  staircase,  up  which  pass  a  crowd  of 
uniformed  men  and  fair  ladies  to  St. 
Patrick's  Hall,  where  the  viceroy  holds 
what  the  Fenian  newspapers  delight  in 
calling  his  "  tinsel  court,"  and  dispenses  a 
hospitality  which  few  are  not  glad  to 
share.  Assuredly  when  the  days  come 
that  shall  know  no  viceroyalty  —  and  the 
period  of  that  anomalous  office  without 
doubt  is  drawing  to  a  close — Dublin  will 
be  not  a  little  the  loser,  unless  indeed 
it  so  be  that  royalty  accords  to  Ireland 
that  amount  of  personal  attention  which 
England  and  Scotland  have  so  long  ap- 
preciated, and  the  men  of  Wicklow, 
Kerry,  or  Kildare  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  for  a  length  of  time  that  loyalty 
which  has  hitherto  had  but  spasmodic 
and  occasional  outlets. 

I  see  that  my  poor  old  hat-box  has 
been  with  me  to  Killarney,  and  I  think  I 
shall  keep  the  old  label  that  records  the 
visit  as  a  reminiscence  of  indeed  a  pleas- 
ant time.  To  know  the  full  value  of  lake- 
life,  go  and  spend  a  fortnight  in  August 
at  Killarny.  Avoid  the  conventional 
routes.  Do  not  go  through  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  which,  though  pretty,  is  much 
exaggerated.  But  wander  over  Ross 
Island,  climb  Mangerton,  and  descend 
round  Glen-a-Copple.  See  Tore  water- 
fall, if  you  will,  and  by  all  means  row  by 
Muckross  and  between  the  lakes  ;  but 
rather  follow  your  own  bent,  and  with 
sketchbook  in  hand  wander  about  the 
wild  woods,  and  admire  to  your  heart's 
content  the  rich  effects  which  the  arbu- 
tes  make  on  the  rocky  shores.  Then 
what  expeditions  you  may  have  in  the 
cool,  soft  evenings  on  the  lake  !  When 
echo-men,  with  their  detestable  horns, 
are  wearied  of  blowing  their  gamuts  ; 
when  the  wind  has  dropped,  and  "  not  a 
ripple  stirs  the  tide  ;  "  when  nothing 
breaks  the  silence  save  the  sound  of  a 
rich,  soft  voice  from  the  stern  of  your 
boat,  or  the  full,  round  chorus  of  the 
boatmen  as  they  sing  "The  Cruiskeen 
Lawn;"  in  a  word,  when  you  feel  in- 
clined to  say,  with  the  French  poet  of 
another  lake  — 

O  temps,   suspends   ton  vol,  et  vous  heures 
propices, 

Suspcndez  votre  cours  ; 
Laissez  nous  savourer  les  rapides  delices 

Du  plus  beau  de  nos  jours. 

Assez  de  malheureux  ici  bas  vous  implorent, 

Coulez,  coulez  pour  eux. 
Prenez  avcc  leurs  jours  les  soins  qni  les  d^- 
vorent  — 

Oubliez  les  heureux. 
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O  lac,  rochers  muets,  grotte,  foret  obscur, 
Vous  que  le  temps  epargne,  ou  qu'il  peut 
rejeunir, 

Gardez  de  ce  beau  jour,  gardez  belle  nature, 
Au  moins  le  souvenir. 

It  was  once  my  fate  to  have  a  day's 
woodcock-shooting  in  some  woods  close 
by  the  lower  lake,  and  for  combination 
of  scenery  and  sport  I  doubt  if  that  day 
could  be  equalled.  One  wood  in  especial 
was  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  lake, 
on  which  awinter  sun  was  shining  with 
all  its  frosty  brilliance. 

Frost  in  the  air  till  every  spray 
Stands  diamond-set  with  rime, 

Which  falls  a  while  at  mid  of  day, 
With  tiny  tinkling  chime. 

An  unusual  thing  for  Killarney.  But 
this  winter  sun  lit  up  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Ross, 
and  left  in  shade  the  shores  on  the  fur- 
ther side,  and  the  towering  hills  which  in 
the  gloom  seemed  sheer  and  precipitous. 
In  the  distance  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks 
(don't  emphasize  the  second -syllable,  by 
the  way)  loomed  as  a  severe  background, 
and  beneath  our  feet  was  the  diamond- 
set  wood  which  we  were  beating.  It  was 
a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  and  I  confess  that 
I  stood  enjoying  the  scene  so  long  that 
"  the  flapped  velvet  of  the  woodcock's 
wing  "  passed  by  me  utterly  unheeded, 
till  i  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  my  neg- 
lect by  the  jeers  of  the  gun  next  me  —  an 
utterly  prosaic  Englishman,  by  the  way, 
who  cared  nothing  for  nature  except  as 
regarded  pheasants,  rabbits,  and,  above 
all,  "  cock."  Killarney  is  beautiful  in  all 
seasons,  but  in  spite  of  the  manifold  at- 
tractions of  the  winter,  August  —  rich, 
gorgeous  August  —  is  the  month  in 
which  a  visit  will  be  most  repaid. 

The  lake,  however,  can  be  wroth  as 
well  as  smiling,  and  its  anger  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  It'happened  to 
me  once  to  have  a  very  mauvais  quart 
d'hetire  one  afternoon.  We  were  a  larg- 
ish party,  in  not  a  very  large  boat,  and 
some  of  us  were  children.  Suddenly, 
with  little  warning,  a  violent  squall  came 
on,  when  we  were  some  distance  from 
any  island,  and  about  as  far  as  we  could 
be  from  the  mainland.  I  had  seen  squalls 
on  the  Swiss  mountain  lakes,  but  was  by 
no  means  prepared  for  like  violence  in 
the  fair  but  smaller  Killarney.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  women  became  frightened, 
and  the  older  ladies  issued  all  sorts  of 
contradictory  orders.  The  girls,  as  an 
equal  matter  of  course,  were  the  bravest 
of  the  party,  and  the  children  rather  en- 


joyed the  fun.  I  saw,  however,  by  the 
head  boatman's  face  that  it  was  no  mat- 
ter for  joking,  and  as  I  had  luckily  some 
influence  over  the  steer^ji-,  the  boat's 
head  was  turned  for  the  nearest  island. 
As  it  happened,  we  had  to  row  almost 
across  the  wind,  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion with  Danny  McFlinn  having  con- 
vinced me  that  that  was  the  wisest,  if  the 
boldest,  course  ;  and  at  one  time  it  really 
seemed  as  though  we  should  be  swamped 
before  we  reached  the  shore.  The  wind 
howled  about  us  in  fury  ;  the  lake  spat 
and  foamed  like  an  angry  tiger-cat  ;  rain 
hissed  about  our  ears,  and  every  moment 
the  waves  grew  larger  and  more  threaten- 
ing. We  shipped  one  or  two,  one  which 
rose  over  the  stern  of  the  boat  and 
frightened  her  of  the  helm  so  that  she 
dropped  the  ropes.  Luckily  the  pulling 
was  very  even,  and  we  were  near  the 
shore  ;  but  the  boatmen,  who  were  rowing 
all  they  knew,  had  to  pull  the  boat's  head 
round  and  to  put  on  an  extra  spurt.  The 
boat  rocked  and  rolled  till  her  gunwale 
was  close  to  the  water.  One  of  our  party 
quietly  took  off'  his  coat  and  waistcoat ; 
but  our  swimming  capacity  was  not  to  be 
tried,  for  by  great  exertions  on  the  row- 
ers' part  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
lee  of  the  island,  where  we  waited  till  the 
squall  had  passed  by  and  the  lake  had 
assumed  again  the  smile  of  one  who  can 
ne'er  be  aught  but  pleasant.  You  may 
imagine  that  even  when  safe  under  the 
island  we  had  a  baddish  time.  Censure 
was  freely  bandied  about,  slie  receiving 
not  a  little  who  had  counselled  the  expe- 
dition. But  we  men  lent  the  children 
what  dry  garments  we  had,  and  the 
younger  women  did  not  mind  the  wet ;  so 
that  at  last,  when  safe  at  tea  on  shore,  we 
looked  back  on  the  incident  with  rather 
a  pleasant  interest. 

There  are  but  few  more  labels  on  my 
hat-box,  but  one  recurs  with  considera- 
ble frequency.  This  frequency  took 
its  rise  from  a  beautiful  spring  day  in  the 
early  part  of  one  June.  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
—  was  —  conquered.  The  latter  process, 
of  course,  was  not  done  all  at  once  ;  but 
the  wound  which  caused  my  final  over- 
throw was  sudden  and  severe.  How 
shall  I  describe  the  weapon  '^.  Do  I 
know  it  myself?  Was  it  the  fair  young 
face,  with  its  marvellous  combination  of 
gravity  and  merriment  .?  Was  it  the  blue 
English  eyes,  able  alike  to  pour  forth 
glances  of  thoughtfulness,  tenderness,  or 
wit.^  Was  it  the  strong,  full  figure,  tall 
yet  not  magnificent,  slender  and  graceful, 
yet  rich  enough  for  a  sculptor's  admira- 
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tion  ?  Was  it  the  tout  petit  pied  which 
peeped  out  occasionally  from  the  muslin 
gown,  and  then  scuttled  back  to  its  hid- 
ing-place like  a  rabbit  ?  Or  was  it  not 
the  sunny  laugh  alternating  with  the  in- 
telligent interest,  as  the  talk  passes 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ! 

How  well  I  remember  a  curious  sensa- 
tion on  the  evening  of  that  day  that 
something  indefinable,  something  of 
which  I  was  hardly  conscious  and  could 
\  by  no  means  explain,  had  happened  to 
me  !  I  felt  a  sort  of  mental  indigestion, 
as  though  my  mind  had  had.  too  many 
good  things  ;  a  sort  of  pain  which  is  not 
all  pain,  like  a  toothache  which  is  passing 
off.  I  did  not  analyze  it ;  I  knew  not  its 
cause  then,  and  indeed  not  till  my  eyes 
were  wider  opened  did  I  fully  realize  that 
this  feeling  had  existed.  But  it  was 
there,  and'it  made  me  to  be  called  all 
manner  of  bad  and  unsociable  names  at 
the  club,  where  my  conversation  was 
monosyllabic  and  my  whist  subject  to 
the  demon  of  misplay. 

The  summer  that  followed  was  like  a 
dream.  Those  days  in  Windsor  Park 
when  we  wandered  about  under  the 
stately  trees  and  revelled  in  the  luscious 
sunshine  without  and'  within.  Those 
evenings  on  the  Thames,  when  we  floated 
from  Cleveden  down  towards  Windsor, 
and  uncertainty  was  sweet.  The  after- 
noons in  the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  where 
I  gathered  from  the  sister's  love  I  saw 
what  the  wife's  might  be  that  I  hoped 
for.  The  quiet  Sundays,  when  I  rested 
from  the  flare  and  heat  and  worry  of  the 
busy  city,  and  in  grave  and  thoughtful 
talk  found  in  the  mind  I  loved  a  richness 
and  depth  of  which  at  first  I  wotted  not. 
And  then  that  happy  day  when  a  sweet 
doubt  gave  place  to 'a  sweeter  certainty, 
when  the  tale  which  is  ever  old  yet  ever 
new,  was  poured  into  a  little  pink  and 
white  ear  that  absorbed  it  not  unwillingly. 
When  the  answer  for  which  I  longed  was 
given  rather  by  the  clear,  deep  eyes  than 
by  the  trembling  lips.  And  later,  when 
the  latter  whispered  th-at  their  owner 
thought  Juliet  was  right  when  she  said  — 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

Then  followed  many  happy  days,  when 
we  two  wandered  about  the  rich  English 
country  and  drank  in  the  summer  happi- 
ness mingled  with  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  each  oth.er's  presence  ;  while  as  they 
passed  I  learned  that  high  as  I  had  esti- 
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mated  the  jewel  I  coveted,  the  jewel  I 
possessed  was  of  more  value  still.  I 
traced  one  by  one  the  founts  of  noble 
thoughts  and  generous  actions  ;  I  found 
depths  where  I  had  feared  shallows, 
knowledge  where  I  had  looked  for  igno- 
rance ;  and  I  gradually  came  to  know 
that  I  should  have  by  my  side  a  coun- 
sellor upon  whose  help  and  sustenance  I 
could  lean.  After  that  again  there  came 
a  baddish  time.  Fussy  ladies  insisted  on 
my  boring'myself  in  shops  ;  I  was  made 
to  advise  on  all  sorts  of  mysterious  col- 
ours and  patterns  of  which  I  knew  noth- 
ing, and  then,  at  least,  cared  less.  I  had 
to  hurry  from  furniture  dealers  to  law- 
yers, from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  Regent  Street. 
I  wrote,  cheques  till  my  wrist  ached, 
pored  over  settlements  and  law-deeds  till 
my  eyes  ached,  and  argued  with  trades- 
men and  workmen  and  gasmen  till  my 
jaws  ached.  I  was  accused  of  heartless- 
ness  because  I  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  the  trimmings  of  a  muslin  gown 
should  be  blue  or  pink,  and  considered  it 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  a 
travelling-dress  had  better  be  dark  blue 
or  grey.  I  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
an  outcast  because  I  said  I  did  not  in  the 
least  mind  whether  we  went  to  Wales  or 
Switzerland  after  that  day  was  passed 
which  I  thought  would  never  come.  And 
I  only  was  admitted  into  favour  when  I 
proved  myself  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  taste  in  reference  to  a  pearl  necklace, 
which  the  authorities  were  graciously 
pleased  to  approve. 

And  one  time  I  had  serious  difficulty. 
It  arose  in  some  way  which  I  could  not 
understand,  but  something  about  a  letter 
appeared  to  have  given  great  offence,  and 
severe  glances  were  flashed  indignantly 
at  poor  me  as  I  vainly  endeavoured  to 
assert  innocence.  The  difficulty  might 
not  h^ve  been  cleared  up  had  it  not 
turned  out  that  a  curious  complication 
had  arisen,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
intended  for  some  one  having  been  re- 
tarded in  some  corner  of  the  post-office, 
and  a  letter  intended  for  me  from  some 
one  having  been  put  in  a  wrong  envelope. 

However,  all  these  worries,  as  all  oth- 
ers do,  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  and  there 
passed  over  my  head  a  day  of  which  even 
now  I  have  a  hazy  conception.  A  rest- 
less, feverish  night  ended  by  a  deep  sleep 
in  the  morning.  An  unusual  amount  of 
new  clothes  brought  in  by  my  servant, 
including  a  bran-new  pair  of  boots,  with 
the  soles  discreetly  blackened  by  the 
thoughtful  Thomas.  "  Attend  to  that, 
ye  church-going  Benedicts  !  "    Continued 
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restlessness  through  breakfast  and  after- 
wards, when  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  the  leaders  in  the  Times,  which  I 
attempted  to  read,  were  about ;  but  I 
made  a  sort  of  vague  effort  to  see  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  Post  about 
any  one  being  married.  Fuss  till  dear  old 
Roberts  appeared  in  his  brougham,  with 
an  orange-blossom  as  big  as  a  half-crown 
in  the  hole  of  his  dear  little  frock-coat. 
When  I  was  carried  off  still  fussily,  and 
had  to  wait  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
church,  with  a  sort  of  notion  that  every 
one  was  looking  at  me  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself ;  and  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  without  knowing  why.  Then  a 
movement,  which  brought  my  heart  into 
my  mouth  and  set  me  trembling  all  over, 
as  I  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  a  tall 
advancing  figure  clad  all  in  white,  and 
veiled  by  a  fall  of  lace  which  but  half  hid 
a  downcast  face,  raised  but  once  with  a 
look  of  love  as  the  quivering  fingers 
closed  on  mine.  A  dreamy  ceremony, 
a  burst  of  glorious  music,  a  few  happy 
moments  of  solitude  in  the  homeward 
carriage  ;  then  an  odious  assemblage  of 
people  whom  at  any  other  time  both  of 
us  would  have  welcomed  heartily,  but 
whose  demonstrative  kindness  we  both 
found  wearying.  A  taste  of  stodgy  cake, 
and  a  sip  of  champagne  which  might  have 
been  seltzer  water  for  all  I  knew  ;  an  idea 
of  some  one  saying  something,  and  my 
having  to  say  something  else  ;  my  ser- 
vant with  a  coat  and  hat,  some  one  with  a 
travelling-bag  and  shawl  which  I  took 
from  her  and  all  but  left  behind  ;  and 
then  a  whirl  away  to  Euston  Square, 
where  my  poor  old  hat-box  was  impressed 
by  a  grinning  porter  with  its  last  label. 

C.  B. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND   HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Richard  Ross  left  Lasswade  as  Dick 
Brown  entered,  totally  unconscious  of 
him  or  his  errand.  They  passed  each 
other  on  the  bridge,  —  the  father  in  the 
carriage,  with  his  servant  on  the  box,  and 
a  hundred  delicate  comforts  about  him  ; 
the  son  trudging  along  the  muddy  road, 
somewhat  tired  from  jolting  all  night  in  a 
third-class  carriage,  but  refreshed  by  the 
"  good  wash  "  which,  almost  more  than 
his  breakfast,  had  set  him  up  again  to  en- 
counter strangers.     He  was  well  dressed, 


in  something  of  the  same  mode  as  Val, 
whose  coats  he  had  worn  when  he  was  a 
lad,  and  whom  he  unconsciously  copied  ; 
and  though  there  was  a  something  about 
him  which  indicated  his  lower  position, 
or  rather  an  absence  of  something  which 
externally  marks  "  a  gentleman,"  his 
open  countenance  and  candid  straight- 
forward look  gave  the  merest  stranger 
who  looked  at  him  a  confidence  in  Dick, 
and  conferred  upon  him  a  distinction  of 
his  own.  Richard  Ross,  however,  did 
not  so  much  as  notice  the  young  man  as 
he  drove  to  the  railway.  He  was  not 
anxious  about  Val  in  the  sense  in  which 
his  mother  was  anxious  ;  but  his  mind 
was  strangely  disturbed  and  jumbled 
—  turned  upside  down,  so  to  speak.  All 
the  common  conditions  of  life  had 
changed  for  him  ;  —  his  repose  of  twenty 
years  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  sent 
back  upon  the  early  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  he  was  so  different  a  man. 
To  be  driven  back  at  forty-five  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  twenty-five,  how 
strange  it  is  !  —  and  stranger  to  some 
men  than  to  others.  To  those  who  have 
lived  but  little  in  this  long  stretch  of  ex- 
istence the  return  costs  less  ;  but  Rich- 
ard Ross  had  not  changed  by  the  action 
of  years,  only  —  he  was  another  man  ; 
everything  in  him  was  altered.  And  yet 
he  was  going  back,  as  it  were,  to  twenty- 
five,  to  look  at  the  passion  and  folly  and 
infatuation  of  that  period  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  but  with  the  interval  so  clearly 
marked,  not  only  in  himself,  but  in  ail 
the  others  concerned.  He  was  not  old, 
nor  did  he  feel  old:  in  himself  he  was 
conscious,  not  of  decay,  but  of  progress. 
He  looked  back  upon  himself  at  that 
early  age,  not  with  envy,  as  so  many  men 
of  the  world  do,  but  with  a  wondering 
contempt.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  ! 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  ever  have 
been  such  a  fool  .'*  Or  must  it  not 
rather  have  been  some  brother,  some 
cousin,  some  other,  not  himself,  who  had 
been  such  an  idiot? — some  visionary 
man,  whose  faults  somehow  had  fallen 
upon  his  shoulders  ?  This  was  the  feel- 
ing in  his  mind,  though,  of  course,  he 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  an  absurd 
feeling.  And  then,  with  a  curious  won- 
der and  bewildering  sense  of  suppressed 
agitation,  he  remembered  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  see  her.  Should  he  know  her 
after  three-and-twenty  years?  —  he  had 
recognized  her  picture,  which  was  strange 
enough;  —  and  would  she  know  him? 
And  must  they  meet,  and  what  would 
they   say   to   each   other  ?      There    had 
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never  been  very  much  to  say,  for  she  was 
incapable  of  what  he  called  conversation  ; 
and  except  words  of  fondness  and  at- 
tempts at  instruction,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible for  him,  a  cultivated  and  fastidious 
man,  to  have  any  real  communication  with 
the  wild  creature  of  the  woods  whom  he 
never  even  succeeded  in  taming.  What 
should  he  find  to  say  to  her  now,  or  she 
to  him  ?  The  inquiry  thrilled  him 
stranfjely,  giving  him  that  bewildering 
sense  of  unreality  which  mixes  so  deep- 
ly in  all  human  emotion.  His  brain 
seemed  to  turn  round  when  he  thought 
of  this  possible  interview.  Was  she  a 
real  being  at  all,  or  was  he  real  who  was 
thinking?  Had  that  past  ever  been.'' 
Was  it  not  an  imagination,  a  dream  ? 
Ah  !  it  does  not  even  require  such  a  long 
interval  as  twenty  years  to  bring  this 
strange  giddiness  on  the  soul.  That 
which  we  have  lost,  did  we  ever  have  it  ? 
—  the  happiness,  the  life,  the  other  who 
made  life  and  happiness  ?  I  know  some 
houses  now,  occupied  by  strange  people, 
whose  very  names  1  can't  tell  you,  where 
yet  I  feel  my  own  old  life  must  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  familiar  place,  while 
this  dim  ghost  of  me  outside  asks,  Did 
it  ever  exist  at  all  ?  Richard  felt  this  all 
the  more  strongly  that  he  was  not  an  im- 
aginative man  by  nature.  He  felt  his 
head  swim  and  the  world  go  round  with 
him,  and  would  not  believe  that  the 
3^.oung  fool  who  had  borne  his  name 
three-and-twenty  years  before,  was  or 
could  have  been  him.  But  yet  he  was 
going  to  see  her,  the  other  dream,  in 
whom  there  was  not,  nor  ever  had  been, 
any  reality.  On  the  whole,  instead  of 
perplexing  himself  with  such  thoughts, 
it  is  better  for  a  man  to  read  in  the  rail- 
way, if  he  can  manage  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  hurting  his  eyes,  which  require  to 
to  be  vienagis  at  forty-five  ;  or  if  that 
will  not  do,  to  close  his  eyes  and  doze, 
which  is  perhaps,  where  it  is  practicable, 
the  best  way  of  all. 

He  got  to  Oxford  the  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  —  another  pale,  somewhat 
dreary  afternoon  of  March,  typical  day 
of  a  reluctant  spring,  with  dust  in  the 
streets,  and  east  winds  spreading  a  uni- 
versal grey  around,  ruffling  the  river  into 
pale  lines  of  livid  light  and  gloomy  shade, 
and  pinching  all  the  green  buds  spitefully 
back  to  winter  again.  Heavy  clouds  were 
rolling  over  the  heavens  when  he  made 
his  way  down  to  the  wharf.  His  old  Ox- 
ford recollections  and  Val's  indications 
guided  him.  He  knew  the  boating-wharf 
of  old,  though  he  had  never  himself  been 


aquatic  in  his  tastes.  And  there  was  the 
little  house  with  its  narrow  strip  of  gar- 
den towards  the  river,  in  which  a  few 
sickly  primroses  were  trying  to  flower. 
No  one  had  thought  of  the  garden  since 
Val's  accident,  and  already  it  had  a  neg- 
lected look.  "Who  lives  there?"  he 
asked  of  a  bargeman  who  was  lounging 
by.  "  It's  Brown's,  as  is  head  man  at 
Styles's,"  was  the  answer.  "  Head  man 
at  Styles's  !  I  thought  a  woman  lived 
there,"  said  Richard.  Then  he  suddenly 
recollected  himself.  "  I  had  forgotten 
the  boy,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 
I  How  strange  it  was  !  and  this  was  his 
son  too  —  his  son  as  well  as  Val  !  But 
to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  moment  he  had 
forgotten  the  boys,  the  known  and  the 
unknown.  He  had  forgotten  that  Val 
was  lost,  and  that  he  had  come  here  in 
search  of  him.  He  was  only  conscious, 
in  a  strange  suppressed  haze  of  excite- 
ment, that  probably  she  was  within  these 
walls  —  she  —  the  woman  of  whom  he 
had  said  maladetta;  of  whom  Val  had 
said  that  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  a 
lady.  This  strange  notion  made  him 
laugh  within  himself  even  now. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  still 
good  daylight,  though  the  day  was  a  dim 
one.  The  maid,  who  was  but  a  maid-of- 
all-work,  and  no  better  than  her  kind, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  supervision,  and  was  out  some- 
where, leaving  the  garden-gate  and  front- 
door both  open.  Richard  went  up  to  the 
door  with  a  certain  hesitation,  almost  dif- 
fidence, and  knocked  softly.  He  did  not 
want  to  have  any  one  come,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  when  a  sufficient  interval  had 
elapsed  without  any  response,  to  justify 
him,  as  he  thought,  in  going  into  the 
house.  Then  he  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  casting  a  glance  behind  to 
see  if  any  one  outside  observed  him  ; 
and  seeing  no  one,  he  went  in  —  first  to 
the  little  parlour,  which  had  been, 
"cleaned  up,"  fortunately,  that  morning. 
It  was  a  strange  little  room,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  with  tokens  in  it  of  instinct- 
ive good  taste  struggling  against  circum- 
stances. Richard  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  looked  round  it  with  a  cu- 
rious irregularity  in  his  heart's  beats. 
He  sat  down,  somehow  not  feeling  equal 
to  anything  more,  and  gazed  at  those  lit- 
tle familiar  evidences  of  the  kind  of  be- 
ing who  had  been  living  here.  It  was, 
in  reality,  Dick  who  had  left  his  traces 
all  about,  but  Richard  Ross  knew  noth- 
ing about  Dick,  and  had  at  the  present 
moment  very  little  curiosity  as  to   that 
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unknown  and  unrealized  person.  He 
thought  only  of  her :  somehow  Val's  de- 
scription, at  which  he  had  laughed  with- 
in himself  so  often,  and  at  which  still  he 
tried  to  laugh  feebly,  seemed  less  impos- 
sible here.  A  lady  might  have  lived 
within  these  four  walls,  at  the  little 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  river. 
The  arrangements  of  the  room  —  its 
books  (which  no  one  read),  its  pretty 
carvings  and  nicknacks  (for  which  Dick 
alone  was  responsible)  —  fitted  into  the 
conventional  idea  of  a  poor  gentleman's 
tastes,  which  even  Richard,  though  he 
ought  to  have  known  better,  had  received 
into  his  mind.  The  embroidered  shawl 
which  covered  the  little  table  caught  his 
eye  as  it  had  caught  his  mother's — he, 
too,  remembered  it  ;  and  that  undoubted 
sign  of  her  made  his  heart  beat  loudly 
once  more. 

He  seemed  to  be  all  alone  in  the  soli- 
tar}'  house  —  there  was  not  a  sound  :  he 
had  come  in  and  taken  possession,  and 
nobody  offered  to  interfere  with  him. 
After  a  little  time,  however,  he  began  to 
realize  that  the  position  was  rather  a 
strange  one  ;  and  recovering  himself 
from  the  curious  spell  under  which  he 
had  fallen,  he  opened  the  door  softly  and 
listened.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
heard  some  faint  stir  up-stairs.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  up  the  narrow  winding  stair- 
case, feeling  somehow  that  in  this  place 
he  could  go  where  he  would,  that  it  was  not 
the  house  of  a  stranger.  He  went  up, 
wondering  at  himself,  half  bold,  half  hes- 
itating, and  opened  the  first  door  he 
came  to.  It  was  the  room  in  which  Val- 
entine lay  sick  —  his  boy  whom  he 
sought.  Richard  opened  the  door  softly. 
Everything  was  very  still  in  it.  The  pa- 
tient slept;  the  watcher,  poor  soul,  in 
her  exhaustion,  perhaps  was  dozing  by 
him,  lulled  by  the  profound  quiet  ;  or 
else  her  brain  was  confused  by  the  long 
nursing,  and  was  not  easily  roused  ex- 
cept by  the  patient,  whose  lightest  move- 
ment always  awakened  her  attention. 
And  the  light  was  dim,  the  blind  drawn 
down,  and  every  possibility  of  disturbance 
shut  out.  Richard  stood  like  one  spell- 
bound, and  looked  at  them.  His  heart 
gave  a  wild  leap,  and  then,  he  thought, 
stood  still.  He  recognized  Val  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  so  perhaps  had  some  anxiety 
•set  at  rest  ;  but  indeed  I  doubt  whether, 
in  the  strange  excitement  in  which  he 
found  himself,  anxiety  for  Val  told  fori 
much.  She  sat  by  the  bedside  in  a  large 
old -fashioned  chair,  high -backed  and 
square-elbowed,  which  made  a  frame  to 


her  figure.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but 
the  intent  look  in  her  face  which  gave  it 
an  interest  even  to  the  mere  passer-by, 
was  there  in  a  softened  form,  giving  a 
pure  and  still  gravity,  almost  noble,  to 
its  fine  lines  ;  the  hair  was  smoothed  off 
her  forehead  ;  the  white  kerchief,  which 
was  her  usual  head-dress,  tied  loosely 
about  her  head  ;  her  hands,  glimmering 
white  in  the  partial  darkness,  crossed 
upon  her  lap.  Richard  stood  still,  not 
daring  to  breathe,  yet  catching  his  breath 
and  hearing  his  heart  beat  in  spite  of 
himself,  afraid  to  disturb  her,  yet  won- 
dering what  she  would  say  to  him,  how 
she  would  look  at  him  when  she  was 
roused,  as  she  must  be.  He  was  much 
and  strangely  agitated,  but  the  reader 
must  not  suppose  that  it  was  any  wild 
renewal  of  old  love,  any  passion,  or  even 
the  agitation  of  longing  and  tenderness, 
which  so  moved  him.  He  was  curious 
beyond  anything  he  could  say  —  troubled 
by  the  sight  of  her,  strangely  eager  to 
know  what  kind  of  being  this  was.  She 
was  another  from  the  girl  he  had  known, 
though  the  same.  She  of  time  past  had 
been  a  wild  thing  out  of  the  woods,  not 
much  above  birds  or  other  woodland 
creatures.  All  her  humanity,  all  her  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  heart,  had  come 
since  then  ;  and  of  this  human  soul,  this 
developed  being,  he  knew  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  ;  and  a  thirst  came  upon 
iiim  to  find  out,  the  intensest  curiosity 
to  know,  what  manner  of  woman  she  was. 
All  at  once  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
saw  him  ;  but  did  not  start  or  cry,  for, 
waking  or  sleeping,  Valentine  was  her 
first  object,  and  she  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed him  had  all  heaven  and  earth 
melted  and  given  way  round  about  her. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  a  man 
looking  at  her.  She  raised  her  head, 
and  knew  who  it  was.  The  blood  rushed 
back  to  her  heart  in  a  sudden  flood, 
making  it  beat  hard  and  loud  against  her 
side,  taking  away  her  breath  ;  but  she 
did  nothing  more  than  rise  softly  to  her 
feet  and  look  at  him.  Yes,  it  was  he. 
She  knew  him,  as  he  had  known  her,  at 
once.  She  had  expected  him.  Without 
any  knowledge  where  he  was,  or  how  he 
could  hear,  she  had  yet  felt  sure  that  he 
must  come.  And  therefore  she  was 
scarcely  surprised  ;  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  him  so  far.  She  knew  him, 
though  to  him  she  was  an  unknown 
creature  —  knew  him  ignorantly,  not 
having  been  able  to  form  any  judgment 
of  his  character ;  yet  had  as  much  ac- 
quaintance with  him    as   her   mind  was 
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Cfipable  of  ;  while  he  had  no  acquaintance  •'  say  ?     Faltering,  his  lips  scarcely  able  to 
with  her.     She   rose  up  to  meet  him,  and    form  the  confused  words,  he  asked  faint- 


stood  wistful,  humble,  yet  with  something 
which  looked  like  pride  in  her  erect 
figure,  and  that  face  which  had  changed 
so  strangely  since  he  knew  it.  They 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  bed  upon 
which  their  son  was  lying,  scrutinizing 
each  other  in  that  strange  pathetic  gaze. 
Were  there  things  to  be  repented  of, 
even  in  her  dim  soul.? — I  cannot  tell. 
She  did  not  think  of  judging  herself. 
What  she  felt  was  that  he  was  here,  that 
she  was  in  his  power,  and  all  that  was 
hers  ;  that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  him,  whatever  he  might  do  ;  that 
the  known  and  actual  had  come  to  an 
end  for  her,  and  all  the  future  was  dark 
in  his  hands.  A  dim  anguish  of  fear  and 
impotence  came  over  her.  He  might 
send  her  away  from  the  boy  ;  he  might 
change  her  life  all  at  once  as  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand.  She  looked  at  him 
piteously,  putting  her  hands  together  un- 
awares ;  but  while  she  was  thus  startled 
into  painful  life,  plunged  into  the  anx- 
ious inquietude  of  ignorance,  roused 
to  fear  and  uncertainty,  not  knowing 
what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  she 
was  at  the  same  time  incapacitated  from 
any  evidence  of  emotion,  silenced,  kept 
still,  though  her  heart  beat  so  ;  speech- 
less, though  the  helpless  cry  of  appeal 
was  on  her  lips  —  because  she  would  not 
wake  Val  who  was  sleeping,  and,  what- 
ever she  might  be  capable  of  otherwise, 
could  not,  would  not,  disturb  the  weary 
rest  of  the  boy. 

At  length  he  waved  his  hand  to  her 
impatiently,  calling  her  to  follow  him  out 
of  the  room.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  her.  Words  had  gone  from  him 
too,  though  from  other  reasons  ;  but  he 
could  not  stand  there,  however  bewil- 
dering were  his  feelings,  looking  at  this 
woman  who  was  so  familiar  to  him  and  so 
unknown.  She  followed  him  noiselessly, 
not  resisting,  and  they  stood  together  on 
the  narrow  landing  outside,  close  to  each 
other,  her  dress  almost  touching  him, 
her  quick  breath  crossing  his.  What 
were  they  to  say  to  each  other  ?  She 
was  not  capable  of  embarrassment  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  emotions.  But  Richard 
standing  by  her,  man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  was  totally  helpless  in  this  emergency. 
His  gaze  faltered  ;  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  her  ;  he  trembled,  though  only  he 
himself  was  conscious  of  it.  To  be  so 
close  to  her  affected  him  with  a   hundred 
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ly,  "  How  long  has'  he  been  ill  ?  how  long 
has  he  been  here  ?  " 

'•  Ten  days,"  she  answered,  briefly. 
She  did  not  hesitate,  nor  cast  dovvn  her 
eyes.  She  answered  with  a  kind  of 
despairing  calm  ;  for  to  be  sure  it  was 
certain  he  would  take  the  boy  away,  and 
she  had  nothing  else  in  her  mind.  Her 
own  standing  in  respect  to  him  —  the  at- 
titude of  his  mind  towards  her — her 
position  in  the  world  as  it  depended  on 
him  —  all  these  were  nothing  to  her. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  boy,  of  nothing 
else. 

''  He  has  been  very  ill  ;  what  is  it  ? 
Have  you  a  doctor  for  him  .? "  said  Rich- 
ard, getting  used  to  the  suppressed 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  He  was  speak- 
ing like  a  man  in  a  dream,  struggling 
against  some  necessity  which  forced  him 
to  say  this.  It  was  not  what  he  wanted 
to  say.  Had  he  been  able  to  manage 
himself,  to  do  as  he  wished,  he  would 
have  said  something  to  her  very  different 
—  something  kind  —  something  to  show 
her  that  he  was  not  sorry  he  had  seen 
her  again  —  that  he  was  not  angry,  but 
came  to  her  with  friendly  feelings.  But 
he  could  not.  The  only  words  he  could 
manage  to  get  out  were  these  bare  busi- 
nesslike questions,  which  he  might  have 
put  to  a  nurse  — only  that  if  she  had  been 
a  mere  nurse,  a  stranger  who  had  been 
kind  to  his  boy,  Richard  would  have  been 
full  of  gratitude  and  thanks.  He  felt  all 
this,  but  he  could  not  help  it  ;  and  the 
more  he  wished  to  say,  the  less  he  said. 

He  felt  this  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  ; 
but  she  did  not  feel  it  at  ail.  She  took 
the  questions  quite  naturally,  and  an- 
swered them  with  calm  simplicity.  "  The 
doctor  comes  twice  a  day.  He'll  be  here 
soon.  I  cannot  keep  the  name  of  it  in 
my  mind.  Sitting  up  of  nights  makes  me 
stupid  like  ;  but  when  he  comes,  you'll 
hear." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  She  stood 
before  him,  with  her  hands  clasped, 
waiting  for  what  he  v/as  going  to  say. 
She  had  no  thought  of  resisting  or  stand- 
ing on  her  rights,  for  had  she  not  given 
up  the  boy  long  ago  ?  —  and  waited  with 
keen  but  secret  anguish  for  the  sentence 
which  she  believed  he  must  be  about  to 
pronounce.  The  door  was  open  behind 
her.  While  she  stood  waiting  for  Ricli- 
ard's  words,  her  ear  was  intent  upon  Val, 
ready  to  hear  if  he  made  the  slightest 
movement.     Between    these    two  thioiia 
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which  absorbed  her,  she  was  completely 
occupied.  She  had  no  leisure  to  think  of 
herself. 

But  he  who  was  alive  to  all  the  strange 
troubles  of  the  position,  at  what  a  disad- 
vantage he  was  !  His  embarrassment 
and  overwhelming  self-consciousness 
were  painful  beyond  description,  while 
she  was  free  from  self  altogether,  and 
suffered  nothing  in  comparison.  While 
she  stood  so  steadily,  a  tremulous  quiver 
ran  through  his  every  limb.  He  was  as 
superior  to  her  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  yet  he  was  helpless  and 
speechless  before  her.  At  last  he  made 
out,  faltering,  the  confused  words,  "  Do 
you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  pant- 
ing breath.  A  gleam  of  light  came  over 
her  face.  "I  have  known  him  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy.  He's  been  Dick's  friend. 
No  lad  had  ever  a  better  friend.  They 
took  a  fancy  to  each  other  the  first  day. 
I  heard  his  name  —  it's  seven  years  since 

—  and  knew " 

"  And  you  told  —  Val " 

She  gave  a  slight  start,  and  looked  at 
him  reproachfully,  appealingly,  but  made 
no  other  reply.  This  look  disturbed 
Richard  more  and  more.  There  was  in 
it  a  higher  meaning  than  any  he  seemed 
capable  of.  He  felt  that,  from  some  sim- 
ple eminence  of  virtue,  impossible  to  him 
to  conceive,  she  looked  down  upon  him, 
quietly  indignant  of,  yet  half  pitying,  his 
suspicions  of  her.  And,  in  fact,  though 
she  was  not  capable  of  any  sentiments 
so  articulate,  these,  in  a  rudimentary 
confusion,  were  the  feelings  in  her  mind. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  humbly. 
"Then  he  knows  nothing?  And  the 
other,  the  younger  —  he  who  is  with 
you " 

How  he  faltered  !  man  of  the  world, 
and  high-bred  gentleman  as  he  was  ;  he 
did  not  know  how  to  put  the  inquiry  into 
words. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  roused  from  her  still- 
ness of  expectation,  "don't  meddle  with 
Dick  !  Oh,  sir,  leave  my  boy  alone  ! 
You  don't  know  —  no  one  knows  but  me 

—  how  good  he  is.  He's  put  up  with  all 
my  wild  ways.  He's  been  willing  to  give 
up  all  he  likes  best  for  me  ;  but  God's 
given  me  strength,  and  I've  mastered 
myself.  I've  stayed  quiet,  though  it 
went  near  to  kill  me,"  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands  tightly  ;  "  I  wouldn't  shame 
him,  and  take  his  home  from  him.  Oh, 
don't  meddle  with  Dick !  He's  happy 
now." 

Her  entreating  look,  her  appeal  to  his 


generosity,  her  absolute  detachment  from 
all  emotion  except  in  connection  with  her 
children,  worked  upon  Richard  in  the 
strongest  way.  They  moved  him  as  he 
had  never  thought  to  be  moved.  His 
heart  swelled,  and  filled  with  a  novel 
emotion.  "  Is  this  all  you  think  of  ?  "  he 
said,  with,  in  his  turn,  a  strange  tone  of 
reproach  in  his  voice  —  "  only  of  the 
children  !  when  we  meet  like  this  after 
so  many  —  so  many  years  !  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  wondering. 
I  think  she  scarcely  understood  what  he 
could  mean.  Her  mind  was  so  deeply 
occupied  with  other  thoughts,  that  the 
tide  of  feeling  which  encountered  hers 
was  driven  back  by  the  meeting.  "  I'm 
not  clever,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice. 
"  I'm  ignorant  —  not  fit  to  talk  to  you." 

"But  you  know  me  .-^ "  he  said,  driven 
to  his  wits'  end.  She  looked  up  at  him 
quickly,  with  a  strange  suffusion  in  her 
eyes,  a  momentary  dilation.  She  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  reproachful  this  time. 
Then  she  said  quickly  —  "We'll  trouble 
no  one,  Dick  and  me.  He's  well  off,  and 
doing  well.  If  you  will  let  the  other  stay 
till  he's  better — who  could  nurse  iiim  as 
I  would?  —  and  leave  Dick  alone.  I'll 
trouble  nobody,  nobody  I  " 

"  Myra,"  said  Richard,  more  moved 
than  he  could  say.  It  was  not  love  so 
much  as  a  strange  reluctance  to  be  so 
powerless  —  a  curious  longing  to  get 
some  sign  of  feeling  from  her.  He  could 
not  bear  the  composure  in  her  eyes. 

She  gave  a  low  cry,  and  made  a  step 
backwards,  withdrawing  from  him  ;  and 
at  that  moment  a  faint  sound  from  within 
the  sick-room  caught  her  ear.  Her  ex- 
pression, which  had  changed  for  the  mo- 
ment, came  back  again  to  that  of  the 
patient  sick-nurs«,  the  anxious  watcher. 
"  He's  stirring,"  she  said.  "  He  wants 
me.  I  mustn't  leave  him,  I've  been  too 
long  away." 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Richard 
Ross  when  she  left  him  outside  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  his  son  lay  ill  is 
more  than  I  am  able  for.  Not  since  she 
had  fled  from  him  at  first,  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  had  there  been  such  a 
tumult  in  his  mmd  ;  —  not  the  sharp  tu- 
mult of  passion 'and  grief,  but  the  stran- 
gest maze  of  embarrassment,  pain,  defeat, 
surprise — and  yet  for  the  moment  relief. 
Passion  was  altogether  out  of  his  way 
nowadays  —  I  don't  know  that  he  was 
capable  of  the  feeling;  but  all  the  secon- 
dary emotions  were  warm  in  him.  He 
had  been  playing  with  the  thought  of  this 
woman  for  a  long  time,  saying  nialadetta^ 
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yet  scarcely  meaning  it  —  wondering,  half 
attracted  in  spite  of  himself,  and  beyond 
measure  curious  to  know  what  changes 
time  had  wrought  in  her,  and  how  far 
Valentine's  unconscious  judgment  was 
true.  During  this  long  succession  of 
thoughts,  his  semi-hatred  of  her  as  the 
curse  of  his  life  had  strangely  evaporated, 
he  could  not  have  told  how.  And  from 
the  moment  when  he  had  received  that 
first  sudden  shock  which  was  given  him 
by  the  little  photograph,  down  to  the 
present  time  when  she  left  him  standing 
outside  the  door,  Richard  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  mental  process  of  the  most 
complicated  and  mysterious  kind.  From 
that  first  simple  introduction  of  the  idea 
of  her,  not  as  a  past  curse,  but  as  a  living 
and  known  human  being,  his  thoughts 
had  gone  through  a  long  dramatic  course, 
picturing  her,  realizing  her,  following  the 
unknown  line  of  her  existence  —  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  her  image,  so  to 
speak.  She  had  never  been  quite  absent 
from  his  mind  since  Valentine  had  re-in- 
troduced her  to  it.  He  had  imagined  (in 
spite  of  himself)  how  she  would  look, 
what  she  would  say  and  do  —  had  even 
pictured  to  himself  how  she  would  meet 
him,  perhaps  with  terror,  perhaps  with 
penitence,  with  a  developed  sense  of  the 
grievous  harm  she  had  done  him,  and 
capacity  at  last  to  understand  how  much 
he  had  sacrificed  for  her.  If  she  had 
grown  into  an  intelligent  being,  with  that 
look  Valentine  described,  "as  if  she  had 
once  been  a  lady," — :  which  was  so  curi- 
ous, so  bewildering  a  travesty  of  all  fact 
—  this  was  how  she  must  have  learned  to 
feel ;  and,  no  doubt,  Richard  thought  her 
first  meeting  with  him  would  be  trying 
for  both,  but  most  trying  for  her  as  the 
one  most  certain  to  betray  emotion  —  the 
wrong-doer  in  whose  awakened  mind  all 
feeling  must  be  more  strong.  He  had 
opened  the  very  door  of  the  room  in 
which  she  sat  with  this  expectation  —  nay 
certainty  —  in  his  mind.  Now  she  had 
left  him,  and  he  stood  bewildered,  con- 
founded, excited,  not  knowing  what  to 
think,  and  still  less  what  to  do.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  not  a  thought  for 
him,  this  woman  who  had  destroyed  his 
life  ? —  no  feeling  that  she  had  destroyed 
it? — no  desire  for  his  forgiveness,  no 
eagerness  to  make  up,  no  tremulous  im- 
passioned anxiety  as  to  what  he  would 
think  of  her.-*  For  all  these  feelings  he 
had  given  her  credit,  and  curiously,  with 
an  interest  which  attracted  him  in  spite 


of  himself,  had  speculated  how  she  would 
show  them.     But  now  ! 

After  a  little  pause,  Richard  Ross, 
secretary  of  legation  at  Florence,  her 
Majesty's  future  representative  to  some 
crowned  head,  went  quite  humbly  down 
the  little  creaking  staircase.  He  knew 
how  to  deal  with  prime  ministers,  and 
would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  put 
down  by  Prince  Bismarck  himself  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  discomfited  by  Dick 
Brown's  mother,  and  stole  down-stairs 
with  his  heart  beating,  and  the  most  un- 
exampled commotion  in  his  whole  being. 
When  he  thought  of  it,  he  even  laughed 
at  himself  feebly,  so  confounded  was  he. 
What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  He  could 
not  steal  away  as  he  had  come,  with  no 
result  to  his  visit.  Now  that  they  had 
met,  and  looked  each  other  in  the  face 
again,  they  could  not  part  simply  with 
nothing  further  said.  Was  it  for  him  to 
make  advances  ?  to  propose  some  ground 
of  meeting.''  though  he  was  the  wronged 
person,  and  though  she  ought  in  reality 
to  approach  him  on  her  knees.  When  he 
got  down-stairs,  he  paused  again  to  think 
what  he  would  do.  And  it  was  only  then 
that  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  mission 
here  was  not  to  reconcile  himself  to  her^ 
but  to  inquire  after  Valentine.  Strange  I 
He  had  seen  Valentine  lying  ill  —  he  had 
even  asked  questions  about  him — and 
yet  his  son's  state,  or  his  son's  existence, 
had  made  no  impression  whatever  on  his 
mind.  In  the  curious  ferment  and  tu- 
mult of  his  feelings,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
remember  the  half  amusement,  half  pain, 
with  which  he  had  felt  two  days  ago  that 
his  mother  hustled  him  off,  scarcely  hav- 
ing patience  to  let  him  eat  and  rest,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  after  Val ;  and 
here  was  his  wife  treating  him  in  the 
same  way — thrusting  him  aside,  post- 
poning him  altogether!  There  was  a 
whimsical  aggravation  in  this  double 
slight  which  made  him  laugh  even  now  ; 
and  then  a  sudden  heat  flamed  all  over 
his  frame,  like  a  sudden  blaze  scorching 
him  ;  his  wife  !  He  had  used  the  words 
unconsciously,  unawares  —  not  7naladet- 
ta  !  —  not  the  woman  who  had  been  his 
curse.  In  the  curious  excitement  of  that 
thought,  he  went  in  once  more  to  the  little 
parlour,  and  sat  down  instinctively  to  get 
quiet  and  calm  himself ;  and  then,  catch- 
ing at  the  first  straw  of  reason  which  blew 
his  way  in  this  strange  tempest  of  feel- 
ing, he  decided  that  he  must  wait,  now 
that  he  was  there,  till  the  doctor  came. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
EDWIN  LANDSEER.* 

Our  English  Landseer  !  Is  there  not 
something  in  the  words  which  touches  us 
with  a  sense  of  cordial  and  expressive 
Tightness  ?  There  have  been  English- 
men too  great  to  be  claimed  by  their 
country  as  characteristically  her  own. 
Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  one  or  two 
more  tower  in  the  transcendencv  of  their 
genius  above  the  level  of  any  national  type. 
Such  men  have  been  born  in  England  ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  the  breed 
of  such  men.  The  loftiest  inspiration  is 
not  hereditary  ;  but  there  are  qualities 
marking  a  fine  breed  of  men,  as  there  are 
qualities  marking  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 
which  may  be  traced  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  and  such  qualities  we  trace, 
under  wide  variations  of  circumstance, 
locality,  vocation,  and  individual  charac- 
ter, in  typical  Englishmen.  Prompt, 
brief,  energetic,  business-like,  physically 
and  morally  brave,  the  Englishman  of  the 
true  island-breed  knows  what  he  can  do, 
and  does  it  ;  knows  what  he  cannot  do, 
and  lets  it  alone  ;  and  shuns  and  shakes 
from  him,  as  by  an  electric  repulsion,  all 
sluggishness,  pretence,  dawdling,  mawk- 
ishness,  every  form  of  affectation,  every 
form  of  cant,  every  form  of  humbug. 
What  he  pointedly  has  is  clearness  and 
decision  ;  what  he  pointedly  has  ^w^  is 
pretence  and  affectation.  By  his  works 
ye  shall  know  him.  The  siege  of  Arcot 
by  Clive,  a  peninsular  campaign  by  Wel- 
lington, a  novel  by  Scott,  a  canto  by 
Byron,  an  essay  by  Macaulay,  a  state- 
ment by  Palmerston,  a  speech  by  Bright, 
an  army  of  workmen  organized  by  Bras- 
sey,  — you  say  of  all  these  things,  "  Eng-  _ 

land  her  mark."     No  superfluity,  no  fuss,  fare  our  leading  artists.     But  it 
no  bungling„no  affectation, — such  is  the  I  perversely  affected  men,  who 
style.     It  is  not  a  style  to  be  described  in  ;  come 
terms  of  indiscriminate  panegyric.    There 
are  some  defects  to  which  it  is  peculiarly 
exposed.     The  justice,  which  is  its  main 
ethical  tone,  may  become  hardness  ;  its 
impatience  of  mawkishness  may  degen- 
erate into  want  of  sympathy  and  of  sensi- 
bility.    But  we  shall,  on  the  whole,  prize 
it,  and  be  proud  of  it. 

Landseer's  painting  is  simple,  manly, 
intelligible.  There  is  in  it  no  taint  or 
trace  of  that  affectation  which  has  made 
much  of  our  current  poetry  and  painting 
a  weariness  to  practical  men,  and  a  sickly 
inspiration  to  maundering  lads  and  epi- 
leptic women    and   children.     Its  mean- 
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ing  can  reach  the  general  heart,  its  beauty 
be  seen  by  the  unsophisticated  eye.  In 
the  Landseer  gallery  you  need  no  critic 
or  connoisseur  with  his  "oracular  sen- 
tences of  deep  no-meaning  "  to  suggest 
a  far-fetched  sense  for  fantastic  conceits, 
no  pretentious  charlatan,  with  his  affected 
raptures,  to  beguile  simple  persons  into 
the  belief  that  some  trick  or  singularity, 
portentously  ugly,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
beautiful.  Time  was  when  people  could 
open  a  book  of  poetry  with  the  well- 
grounded  expectation  of  finding  in  it  an 
intellectual  pleasure  that  would  cost  no 
painful  effort,  a  pleasure  not  the  less  ac- 
cessible because  of  its  being  communi- 
cated in  refined  language  and  melodious 
verse.  Now,  as  has  been  well  said,  it 
takes  one  man  to  write  poetry  and  an- 
other to  explain  it.  Time  was  when  you 
might  hope  to  enjoy  a  picture  as  you  en- 
joyed a  mountain,  or  a  stretch  of  sea- 
shore, or  a  gently  undulating  swell  of 
green  field,  or  a  sky  flushed  witli  sunset. 
The  art  addressing  itself  primarily  to  the 
eye,  —  the  art  that  aimed  at  being  an 
"eye-music,"  as  Wordsworth  called  the 
waving  of  the  interlaced  forest-boughs, 
—  could  be  read  by  the  eye.  But  since 
the  advent  of  pre-RapIiaefitism  and  kin- 
dred affectations,  we  have  had  painters 
whose  most  elaborately  puffed  perform- 
ances require  a  lecture,  an  insufferable, 
long-winded  lecture,  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible to  persons  of  ordinary  education. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there 'was  an  ele- 
ment of  good  in  pre-Raphaelitism  ;  the  re- 
turn to  nature  which  it  represented  was 
pre-eminently  good.  Those  representa- 
tives of  the  movement  who  have  gone 
!  beyond  it  and  got  rid  of  its  perversities 

is  to  the 
have  be- 
with  every  new  year  only  more 
quaint  and  mawkish  and  fantastical,  that 
the  coteries  have  burned  the  most  suffo- 
cating incense.  Strong,  simple,  work- 
manlike, the  painting  of  Landseer  was  a 
protest  against  all  this.  He  did  not 
scorn  to  be  popular  with  the  great  body 
of  educated  men.  But  his  popularity 
was  based  upon  sterling  excellence,  not 
upon  facile  artifice  or  vulgar  effect.  No 
man  who  has  any  idea  of  what  power  of 
painter's  hand  is,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
Landseer  had  the  hand  and  the  eye  of  a 
master.  We  cannot  without  grave  quali- 
fication praise  his  colour  ;  his  perception 
was  primarily  of  form,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  his  power  was  his  drawing.  But 
he  had  the  selective  glance  that  dis- 
cerns in  a  moment  what  are  the  lines  of 
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character  and  of  life,  and  with  decisive 
stroke  lie  could  place  this  —  this  wholly, 
and  this  alone  —  upon  his  canvas.  The 
masterliness  of  Landseer's  touch  can  be 
seen    in    his    earliest    drawinj^s  ;    and    in 
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who  can  paint  with  literal  correctness  the 
colour  of  an  object  as  it  is  presented  in 
nature,  or,  secondly,  one  who,  when  he 
looks  at  anything,  a  tree,  a  field,  a  city,  a 
face,  perceives  its  colour  in  contradistinc- 


none  of  his  works  is  it  more  keenly  dis-:  tion  both  to  its  lines  and  to  its  light  and 
cernible  than  in  his  pen-and-ink  sketches. 
As  we  look  at  some  of  these  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that,  of  all  the  instru- 
ments that  can  be  used  by  the  artist, 
there  is  none  quite  so  wonderful  as  the 
pen.  In  his  most  mature  time,  with  all  tlie 
appliances  of  colour,  Landseer  never  set 
before  us  deer  and  dogs  more  livingly 
than  those  whicli,  with  a  few  touches  of 
the  pen   upon  white  paper,  he  shows  us 


in  torrents,  or  standing  face  to  face  in 
mortal  antagonism.  There  is  one  in 
which  two  dogs  follow  a  stag  in  the  water, 
straining  hard  to  seize  their  quarry. 
Landseer  was  probably  less  than  half  an 
hour  engaged  upon  this  sketch,  and  you 


shade,  and  paints  that ;  or  one  who  can 
invent  abstract  harmonies  of  tint.  This 
last  is  the  great  colourist  ;  the  second  is 
the  painter,  as  distinguished  from  the 
draughtsman  ;  Landseer  was  the  first. 
Though  a  draughtsman  as  distinguished 
from  a  painter, —  though  his  eye  was 
essentially  for  form, —  he  could,'  never- 
theless, paint  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  lion,  a 
deer,  a  monkey,  in  colours  more  closely 
resembling  the  colours  of  nature  than  any 
other  man.  He  was  no  colourist  in  the 
sense  in  which  Veronese  and  Gains- 
borough were  colourists,  but  he  could 
within  certain  limits  paint  the  hues  of 
nature.  Colour  is  a  grand  subject  for  our 
modern    affectationists.     The  proof  of  a 


could    soon    count   the   few  lines,    dots,  ;  gift  for  colour  would,  according  to  them, 

appear  to  be  that  you  do  not  see  in  any 
object  the  colour  which  people  have  seen 
in  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  that  you  do  see  in  it  colours  of  which 
ordinary  observers  have  not  a  glimpse. 
If  you  speak  of  green  grass  or  blue  sea 
the  coteries  will  convict  you  of  colour- 
blindness. A  genius  for  colour  sees  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  folds  of  a 
white  sheet  or  the  tuft  of  a  black  dog's 
tail.  Landseer  did  not  profess  or  aspire 
to  this  kind  of  second  sight.  We  confess 
that  we  also  are  deficient  in  it ;  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  colours  of  Landseer's  lions, 
tigers  and  monkeys  are  more  like  the 
colours  of  the  lions,  tigers,  and  monkeys 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  than  those  of 
any  other  painter. 

It  was  only  in  animal-painting  that 
Landseer  possessed  consummate  skill. 
In  other  provinces    his  efforts  are  inter- 


jags,  and  scratches  that  complete  it  ;  yet, 
from  his  exquisite  accuracy  in  striking 
the  curves  that  indicate  the   motion    of 
the  water,  and  his  absolute  rightness  in 
seizing  the  expression  of  the  animals,  he 
makes  us  fancy  that  we  actually  see  the 
convulsive  action  of  the   limbs   and  the 
heave  of  the  panting  bosoms,  under  the 
surface.     Work  like  this  has  more  power: 
to  summon  the  imagination  of  the  specta- 
tor than  the  most  finished  picture.     In  ' 
point   of   fact,    highly  finished  painting,! 
with  its  express  and   limited   perfection, 
has  a  tendency,  even  while  satisfying  the 
imagination,     to     lull     it    asleep.      The 
vistas  of  the  forests,  the  mists  gathering 
in    the    hollows  of  a   mountain-range  as 
night   comes   on,    reveal  somewhat   and 
hide  somewhat,  and  powerfully  stimulate  j 
the  imagination  ;  but  a  crystal,  or  a  mathe- 1 
matical  figure,  does  not  move  it  in  the  | 
slightest  dejiree. 


Born  into  a  family  of  engravers,  Edwin  ^  esting,  but  we  shall  not  call  them  mas- 
Landseer  doubtless  inherited  extraordi- 1  terly.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  por- 
nary  firmness  and  delicacy  of  hand  and 
keenness  of  sight  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  an  industrious  and  careful  as 
well  as  a  gifted  workman,  and  he  appears 
to  have  derived  pleasure  at  every  period 
of  his  life  from  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
skill. 

none  of  them  slovenly.  We  said  we 
could  not  speak  of  him  without  qualifica- 
tion as  a  master  in  colour  ;  and  yet  we 
are  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  good  deal 


trait-painting,  he  would  have  been  a  good 
portrait-painter,  and  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  landscape-painting,  he  would 
have  been  a  good  landscapist  ;  but  one 
branch  of   the  pictorial  art  seems   to   be 

-  --  -..-enough    to   be  cultivated  with    supreme 

He  painted  multitudes  of  studies, !  success  by  any  man.  Most  of  Land- 
seer's human  faces  are  defective  as  com- 
pared with  his  dog-faces  and  monkey- 
faces  ;  but  one  of  the  loveliest  female 
faces  in  the  world  is  that  of   his  Catherine 


of  vague  nonsense  has  been  talked  in  j  Seaton  ;  some  of  his  child-faces  are  full 
depreciation  of  his  gift  of  colour.  By  a  of  feeling  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
colourist   may  be  meant  either  first,  one   ever  quite  failed  to  do  justice  to  expres- 
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sion  and  feature,  except  when  he  was 
painting  by  command.  In  landscape  v/e 
hardly  know  what  he  might  not  have 
done  in  the  treatment  of  strictly  natural 
effect,  that  is  to  say  in  all  but  the  highest 
imaginative  walk  of  landscape-piinting,  if 
he  had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his  life  to 
excel  in  landscape.  The  landscape  in 
the  "Challenge"  is  very  [,rand  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  mountains  beyond  the 
lake.  His  conception  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  is  original, 
unique,  and  in  some  resoects  masterly. 
There  is  sturdy  realism  in  it ;  there  is 
true  imagination.  We  have  in  mind  those 
solitudes,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
Scottish  mountains,  to  which  Turner 
never  cared  to  penetrate,  where  the  deer 
congregate  in  the  summer  months,  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  the 
dim,  trailing  curtains  of  the  mist.  Land- 
seer,  sportsman  as  well  as  artist,  loved 
to  track  them  there,  watching  the  wild, 
shy,  beautiful  creatures  as  they  retreated 
behind  the  semi-translucent  veil.  With 
a  true  imaginative  instinct,  he  felt  the 
importance  of  the  mist  as  an  element  in 
the  weird  sublimity  of  the  gray  Cairns 
and  Bens  of  Scotland.  The  bursts  of 
sunlight  through  the  fog,  which  kindle 
here  and  there,  amid  the  gloom,  broad 
white  flames  of  spectral  illumination, — 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
Highland  scenery, —  have  not  been  ren- 
dered by  any  artist  so  well  as  by  Land- 
seer.  The  massive,  blunt-edged  crags, 
also,  either  heaped  and  splintered  in 
picturesque  disorder,  or  breaking  through 
the  sward  like  the  skeleton  of  the  hill, 
are  given  with  boldness  of  line  and  solid- 
ity of  substance.  There  is  true  imagi- 
nation in  v/avering  wreath  and  filmy  cloud, 
in  rugged  strength  of  rock  and  force  of 
torrent ;  there  is  no  merely  imitative  or 
photographic  work  ;  but  we  are  spared, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  childish  ideal  of 
giddy  precipice  and  impossible  peak. 
The  crags  are  big  stones  ;  the  hills  are 
swells  of  earth,  boned  with  rock  and 
mantled  with  sward  or  shaggy  with 
heather,  rather  than  mountains.  All  this 
is  true  to  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  We  shall  form  no  just  idea 
of  the  genius  of  Landseer  if  we  fancy 
that  he  was  capable  only  of  becoming  an 
expert  in  one  field  of  art.  But  the  main 
channel  of  his  energy  —  that  to  which 
everything  else  was  secondary  or  episod- 
ical—  was  without  question  animal- 
painting. 

He  began,  as  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versally   the  case    with   important  men, 


with  severely  accurate,  closely  realistic 
work.  The  "White  Horse  in  Stable," 
painted  when  he  was  sixteen,  is  a  hard, 
honest,  unaspiring  record  of  what  the 
Hon.  H.  Pierrepoint's  white  horse  was 
like.  Landseer's  pictures  of  horses  at 
this  period  fetched  ten  guineas,  and  the 
price  was  not  too  little  for  works  un- 
lighted  by  a  ray  of  imagination.  The 
painstaking  lad  paints  every  stone  on  the 
stable-floor,  every  mark  and  stain  on  the 
horse.  He  puts  in  a  cat.  Something 
must  have  suggested  to  Landseer  that 
there  was  an  indissoluble  connection 
between  cats  and  horses,  for  he  painted 
them  as  associates  all  his  life.  But  the 
cat  of  the  stripling  sits  demure  on  the 
stall  in  the  background,  the  cat  of  the 
painter  of  sixty  is  much  improved  in 
colour,  and  rubs  herself  against  the 
horse's  legs.  When  he  painted  this  pic- 
ture Landseer  was  learning  the  rudiments 
of  his  art,  but  he  was  learning  them  well. 
He  continued  his  self-training  until  full 
freedom  of  hand  was  developed,  such 
freedom  as  is  shown  in  the  astonishing 
sketches  of  Paganini  ;  and  this  was  re- 
tained by  him  until  the  failure  of  his 
faculties.  He  became  a  consummate 
master  of  his  craft,  and  took  delight  in 
displays  of  rapid  skill.  Once  he  was 
kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  door  in 
Windsor  Palace,  waiting  the  convenience 
of  the  queen.  To  pass  the  time  he  seized 
a  pen  and  dashed  off  two  sketches  of 
little  dogs.  And  what  little  dogs  !  Not 
only  as  like  as  life,  but  full  of  quiet,  racy 
humour.  One  of  them,  seated  on  its 
haunches,  has  a  suppliant  look,  and  holds 
jin  its  mouth  a  card  inscribed  with  the 
name  "  E.  Landseer."  The  other  looks 
to  the  door,  listening  eagerly  for  some 
footstep  to  assure  him  that  he  has  not 
been  quite  forgotten.  We  don't  know 
whether  Sir  Edwin  was  kept  waiting  at 
doors  in  Windsor  Palace  after  he  exe- 
cuted these  symbolical  works  !  On  an- 
other occasion  her  Majesty  asks  him  to 
give  her  some  idea  of  the  hippopotamus, 
which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  He  scrawls  and  blots  on  a 
piece  of  paper  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  hands  to  the  queen  what  he  has 
produced.  There  are  no  fewer  than  four 
vividly  characteristic  sketch-portraits  of 
the  creature,  swimming  in  its  bath, 
standing  knee-deep  in  water,  or  lying 
becalmed  upon  its  side  ashore.  In  one 
morning,  working  from  memory,  he 
dashes  off  full-length  likenesses  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  giving  the  entire   outline  of 
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both  figures,  and  putting  in  many  of  the 
details  of  dress  and  feature.  He  never 
finished  the  picture,  but  it  possesses 
great  interest  as  exhibiting  his  velocity 
and  au-dacity  of  hand.  In  twelve  hours, 
working  without  intermission,  he  painted 
a  full-sized  portrait  of  Odin,  a  mastiff 
bloodhound  ;  and  if,  by  protracted  manip- 
ulation, he  might  have  thrown  more  of 
atmosphere  round  the  dog  and  mel- 
lowed into  softer  beauty  its  somewhat 
hard  and  arid  colour,  he  could  not  have 
added  to  the  vitality  of  the  beast. 

There  are,  we  suppose,  few  capable  of 
deriving  any  considerable  pleasure  from 
art,  who  do  not  delight  to  trace  the  line, 
subtle,  swift,  and  sure,  of  a  masterly 
draughtsman.  Many,  therefore,  must 
have  derived  enjoyment  from  the  mere 
technical  skill  displayed  in  the  works  we 
have  mentioned,  and  from  such  simple, 
but  admirable  drawings  as  those  of  the 
Geneva  series.  They  were  executed  in 
line,  with  a  few  pen-touches  here  and 
there,  and  slightly  tinted.  We  call  them 
the  Geneva  series  because  several  of  the 
most  delightful  of  them  were  done  at 
Geneva,  but  we  include  all  those  of  the 
same  style  drawn,  apparently  in  a  single 
tour,  in  1840.  They  are  curiously,  not 
altogether  pleasantly  suggestive  in  con- 
nection with  Landseer's  latter  work. 
They  afford  us  something  like  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  his  early  style  and 
what  may  be  called  his  fashionable  and 
drawing-room  period.  They  go  far  to 
prove  that  he  might  have  been  greater 
still  if  fashion  had  not  cast  her  enchant- 
ment over  him.  In  these  Belgian  and 
Swiss  sketches  he  reveals  a  sympathetic 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  peasant- 
life,  a  feeling  of  the  mournful  grace  and 
rugged  kindliness  which  a  seeing  eye  can 
detect  in  the  association  of  man  with  his 
brute  fellow-labourers  of  the  furrowed 
field  and  the  rugged  road.  In  those 
rough-coated,  raw-boned  horses  hanging 
their  heads  in  the  stall  after  their  day's 
work,  in  those  sturdy  peasants,  too  brave 
to  be  down-hearted,  too  heavy-laden  to 
be  gay,  which  rest  their  tired  limbs  in  the 
cart  or  venture  on  a  little  clownish  love- 
making  at  the  well,  in  those  broad  muz- 
zled draught-oxen,  those  knowing  mules, 
those  serviceable-looking  dogs,  there  is  a 
depth  of  interest,  a  hold  on  human  life, 
that  make  us  recall  with  a  very  mixed 
feeling  the  winners  of  the  Derby,  the 
favourite  hunters  of  Dukes  of  Wooden- 
head,  the  spaniels  much  admired  by  this 
or  that  Royal  Highness,  which  were 
elaborately  painted  in  subsequent  years 
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by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  series  of 
studies  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wells  is  another 
astonishing  demonstration  of  his  tech- 
nical skill.  We  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  can  look  at  these  studies  and  yet 
affirm  that  he  was  not  a  colourist  in  the 
sense  of  being  able  to  transfer  to  canvas 
any  hue  of  beast  or  bird.  Every  variety 
of  animal  texture  ;  fur  and  feather,  and 
shaggy  hide ;  sleek  marmot,  brindled 
lion,  downy  softness  of  white  rabbit  and 
harsh  splendour  of  tiger,  iridescent  glow 
of  pheasant's  breast,  delicious  mottling 
of  woodcock's  wing  and  cool  grey  of  teal 
and  ptarmigan,  green  glistening'flame  of 
drake's  neck  and  dark  stippled  russet  of 
the  grouse,  roguish  sparkle  of  fox's  eye, 
crisp  hair  of  skye  terrier,  and  gloss  and 
curl  and  tuft  of  hound  and  retriever  ; 
these,  with  every  touch  and  tint  that  goes 
to  body  forth  the  deer  from  hoof  to  horn, 
were  within  the  grasp  of  Landseer.  On  a 
purely  technical  matter  we  would  not 
speak  dogmatically,  but  to  our  thinking 
Landseer's  sleight-of-hand  in  the  man- 
agement of  colour  reached  its  climax, 
first  in  the  reclining  tiger  in  the  Van 
Amburgh  picture  (the  one  with  the  lamb 
in  it),  and  again  in  the  Brazilian  monkeys 
in  her  Majesty's  possession.  The  light 
in  both  of  these  instances  seems  not^so 
much  to  rest  on  the  fur  as  to  shimmer  over 
it  and  through  it,  and  in  the  monkeys 
particularly,  as  a  kind  of  electric  quality  — 
as  if  it  would  sparkle  when  you  rubbed  it 
—  which,  to  us  at  least,  is  very  wonderful. 
The  monkey-picture  is  exquisite  also  in 
its  humour.  The  startled  yet  fascinated 
and  scientific  curiosity  with  which  the 
little  creatures,  perched  upon  the  pine- 
apple, eye  the  wasp  among  the  leaves,  — • 
they  would  like  excessively  to  investi- 
gate the  mystery,  but  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  be  safe,  —  is 
very  amusing;  and  if  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his 
book  on  the  relation  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  is  no  fabulist,  their  ex- 
pression is  so  true  to  monkey-nature, 
that  we  almost  wonder  the  picture  es- 
caped the  great  naturalist  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  confirmation  of  his  remarks  on 
the  dawning  of  curiosity  upon  the  simian 
brain. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  Landseer's  technical  skill  deteriorat- 
ed in  his  later  period.  His  eye  retained 
its  keenness,  his  hand  its  delicacy  and 
strength,  until  the  first  approach  of  decay 
in  physical  power.  In  the  "  Piper  and 
Nutcrackers,"  a  late  picture,  the  touches 
on  the  neck  of  tlie  bullfinch,  and  on  the 
fur  of  the  squirrels,  and  the  whiskers  of 
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one  of  them,  are  as  firm    and  fine  as  he 
ever  laid.     Landseer,  in  the  second  half 
of   his  career,  painted  many  subjects   un- 
worthy of  his  powers,  but  his   hand   did 
not  lose  its  cunning.     It  is  the  blunder  of 
hasty  thoughtlessness  to  fancy  that  power- 
ful painting  means  painting  of  strong  and 
violent  gesture.     The  contrary  is    nearer 
the  fact.     It  is   the  painting  of   softness 
that  requires    consummate  strength.     It 
demands  less  mastery   to  paint   fighting 
dogs,  and    hunted    bears,   and    snarling 
lions,  than  to  realize  on    canvas   the  ten- 
derness and  trustfulness  of  animal  life. 
Talking,  however,  of   snarling  lions,  we 
may  say  that,  in  an  "  early  study  "  of  a  lion 
by  Landseer,  numbered  238  in  the  recent 
exhibition    of   his    works,  we    noticed   a 
promise  of  imaginative  strength  which  he 
did   not  fulfil.     The   lion,  large    as    life, 
snarls  fiercely,  and  in   the  angry  and  an- 
gular zigzags  of  the  cliff  beside  there  is  a 
quite  Turneresque  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
pression and  aspect  of  the  jaws.     This  is 
perhaps  not  the  solitary  indication  to  be 
found  in  Landseer's  early  works  of  pure- 
ly   abstract    imagination;    but,    on    the 
whole,  his  later  manner  was  an  improve- 
ment  upon  his   earlier    one.     He   could 
give  the  photograph  of  a   horse  or   cow 
about  as    well  at  twenty  as  he    could  at 
fifty  ;  but  at   fifty  he  could  paint  air,  he 
could  give  a  sweet,    mellowing  ripeness 
to  all  his  lines,  he  could  paint,  not  only 
the  anatomy  of  animals,  but  their  souls. 
This  he  could  not  do  at  twenty.     It  is  to 
the  earlier  period  of  Landseer's  art  that 
tl-je  pictures  which    we  must   pronounce 
unworthy  of  him  chiefly  belong.     In  these 
he  seems  to    have    vied    with   Snyders, 
whose  coarse  hand  did  not  deserve  such 
homage  from  Edwin  Landseer.     He   was 
betrayed  into  painting  one  or   two  such 
subjects    as  the    "  Otter  Hunt."     Work- 
manship   more  masterly   can    hardly   be 
conceived.     Not  only  are  the  dogs   mar- 
vellously lifelike,  and,  crowd  of   them  as 
there  is,  sharply   individualized,  but  the 
huntsman,  who  holds   the  writhing  otter 
aloft  on    the  spear,  is    most  dramatically 
rendered.     His  thickset   form    and    stal- 
^wart  limbs,  and  rude  strong  face,  suit  his 
calling  ;  and,  as    he  bids    the  dogs  keep 
down,  you  seem    to  hear   his  hoarse   ac- 
cents amid  the  yelling  of  the  hounds  and 
the  rush  of  the  stream.     No  right  human 
interest    or   enjoyment,  however,  can  be 
associated    with  the    agonized  writhings 
of  a  small   animal  that    has    no   chance 
against  its  enemies  ;    and  Landseer   ap- 
pears to  have  lost  liking  for  the  picture, 
never  finishing  the  companion  work.    He 


to    nobler    subjects,    leavir 
to  paint  the   ferocity,  terror, 
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passed  on 

it  to  others 

pain,  and  rage  of  the  animal  creation. 

But  we  have  said  enough  of  Landseer's 
command  of  his  implements.  Paintino* 
is,  after  all,  but  a  language,  with  more 
vivid  and  beautiful  vocables  than  ordinary 
speech.  Mastery  in  painting  can  no 
more  constitute  a  man  a  great  artist 
than  mastery  in  grammar  can  constitute 
a  man  a  great  author.  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary truth,  yet  people  are  constantly 
forgetting  it  ;  and  even  Mr.  Ruskin  who, 
within  the  first  twenty  pages  he  ever 
gave  to  the  world  on  art,  laid  it  down 
with  exquisite  lucidity  and  precision,  and 
who  has  never  in  terms  abandoned  it, 
has  talked  in  successive  books,  more  and 
more  as  a  drawing-master  and  less  and  less 
as  an  art-critic.  "The  fact  is  that,  general- 
ly, perhaps  invariably,  consummate  pow- 
er of  hand  in  painting  has  been  the  pledge, 
and  therefore  might  be  made  the  test,  of 
higher  power.  Between  the  touch  of 
Titian  and  of  Holbein,  of  Gainsborough 
and  of  Turner,  and  the  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, invention  of  those  painters,  there 
has  been  a  connection.  But  is  it  not 
true,  also,  that  there  is  a  connection  — a 
pre-established  and  absolute  harmony  — 
between  Shakespeare's  language  and 
Shakespeare's  thought.?  Yet  do  we  not 
recognize  a  distinction,  a  deep  and  just 
distinction,  between  mere  grammatical 
criticism  of  his  dramas,  mere  discussions 
of  his  spelling,  punctuation,  and  words, 
and  criticism  of  his  ideas,  his  characters, 
and  the  general  articulation  and  modula- 
tion of  his  mighty  works  ?  "  Commas  and 
points  they  set  exactly  right,"  says  Pope 
of  the  grammatical  critic.  Goethe  did 
not  concern  himself  with  Shakespeare's 
commas  and  points  ;  many  could  have 
spoken  of  these  things  better  than  he  ; 
but  he  was  a  better  Shakespearian  critic 
than  any  of  the  ninety  and  nine  gram- 
matical pedants  who  have  left  their 
names  on  the  walls  of  Shakespeare's  pal- 
aces. The  studies  of  good  painters  — 
their  exercises  in  the  grammar  of  their 
art  —  are  so  difficult  to  execute  and  so 
interesting  to  look  at,  that  critics  con- 
stantly talk  as  if  studies  could  be  works 
of  art.  Landseer's  studies  are  so  mas- 
terly and  look  so  like  pictures,  display- 
ing, in  fact,  as  much  power  of  mere  touch 
as  his  works  of  art,  strictly  so  called,  that 
they  afford  the  critic  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  discriminating  between  the  arti- 
san's power  of  hand  and  the  artist's  pow- 
er of  creation. 

The  principle  of  the  distinction  is  sim- 
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pie.     A  drawing  or  a  painting  becomes  | 
a  work  of  art  in  proportion  as   the  spirit 
af  man  is  breathed  into  it,  —  in  propor- { 
tion  as  it  is  charged  with  feeling,  thought, 
or  imagination.     The  stamp  of  humanity  i 
may   be  slightly   impressed ;    it   may   in  { 
landscape-art  be  little  more  than  choice 
of  subject  with  the  faintest  irradiation  of 
feeling:  but   the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  man  every  work  of  art  must  wear. 

Classifying  the  pictures  of  Landseer  by 
this  test  we  find  that,  putting  aside 
studies,  we  have  to  consider,  in  ascend- 
ing order,  first,  his  animal-portraits  and 
show-pictures  ;  secondly,  his  works  of 
humour ;  and  thirdly,  his  works  of  pure 
and  great  art. 

If  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  portrait 
even  of  a  man  or  woman  becomes  a  true 
picture,  valuable  to  the  world  as  well  as 
to  relatives  and  friends,  still  more  rarely 
can  we  look  for  a  work  of  art  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  dog  or  a  horse.  When  a  dog 
has  been  a  friend,  however,  and  when  the 
painter  has  so  felicitously  suggested  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  the  limited  but 
faithful  sympathy  of  doggish  friendship, 
that  every  observer  can  comprehend  in 
some  measure  what  it  was  to  its  master, 
a  dog-portrait  may  be  admitted  to  a  place, 
though  but  a  lowly  place,  within  the 
temple  of  art.  It  is  almost  cruel  to  tell 
the  hundreds  of  proud  possessors  of  por- 
traits of  horses  and  hounds  by  Landseer, 
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Of  Landseer's  show-pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  regal  and  aristocratic  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  "  Windsor  Castle  in 
Modern  Times  "  is  the  most  striking. 
This  was  the  centre  of,  perhaps,  the 
densest  crowd  in  the  exhibition,  and  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and,  in  its  way,  imposing  pictures  he 
ever  painted.  A  century  hence  it  will 
possess  historical  interest,  for  it  is  a 
felicitious  illustration,  one  might  say  elu- 
cidation, of  that  species  of  sovereignty 
which  won  the  hearts  of  Queen  Victoria's 
subjects,  that  sovereignty  which  is  a  gra- 
cious and  home-bred  idealization  of  Eng- 
lish domestic  life.  The  palace  is  a  pat- 
tern of  what  the  great  body  of  English- 
men, not  the  specially  cultured,  not  the 
pre-eminently  gifted,  but  the  great  body 
of  well-to-do  people,  ordinarily  educated, 
would  like  their  houses  to  be.  The 
Prince  Consort,  good-looking,  highly 
dressed,  is  seated  ;  his  costume  is  fanci- 
ful, his  features  are  what  many  ladies 
would  call  charming,  but  are  not  suggest- 
ive of  brains.  Her  Majesty  stands  ;  the 
eye  would  possibly  fail  to  be  rivetted  on 
her  features,  but  could  not  miss  her  white 
satin  gown.  Sir  Edwin  was  incapable  of 
satire  on  such  an  occasion,  otherwise  we 
might  have  thought  that  he  meant  to 
eclipse  royalty  in  the  glories  of  royalty's 
satin  gown.  Her  Majesty  has  a  nosegay 
in  her  hand.     A  prattling  princess,  pet 


that  their  treasures  can  with  difficulty  be  '  dogs,  a  dead  pheasant  and  other  dead 
admitted  to  be  pictures  at  all  ;  but  when  game,  are  near  the  exalted  pair.  A  flood 
we  call  to  mind  the  time  and  energy  j  of  sunlight  pours  in  through  the  open 
squandered  by  this  consummate  painter  j  window  ;  beyond  we  see  the  lawn  with 
in  perpetuating  the  features  of  nags  and   "^  '"'        ^ '"'  "'  '  "'  "  ^^--''--''- 

lap-dogs  our  sensibilities  become  steeled 
upon  the  subject.  The  court  and  the 
drawing-room  had  too  much,  as  we  have 


flower-beds  cut  in  the  trim  English  fash- 
ion ;  an  invalid  is  being  rolled  round  the 
walks  in  a  chair.     On  the  whole,  one  can- 
not  but   wonder  that   there   is   so  little 
already"   hinted,     of     Edwin     Landseer.  j  feeling  in  the  picture  ;  everything  is  evi- 
Prince's  and  nobles  petted  him,  and  so  jdently  there  for  show  ;  the  prince  in  par- 
they    might  ;    for     with     unapproached 


for  with 
grace  and  brilliancy,  he  realized  for  them 
all  that  is  piquant,  sportive,  and  fasci- 
nating, in  the  companionship  of  the 
wealthy  and  high-born  with  the  unrea- 
soning creatures.  '^ 
infant  princesses 


ticular,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  a 
solidly  able,  thoughtful  man,  is  done  in- 
justice to  in  that  coxcomb  dress,  in  those 
dancing-master  legs.  The  little  princess 
is  much  the  best  of  the  human  figures. 
Dogs  nestling  beside  |  but  she  is  slightly  painted  in  comparison 
tiny  horses  snufHng  I  with  the  dogs  and  game.  Not  thus  did 
at  flowers  in  hands  of  royal  children  ;  j  Velasquez  and  Titian  work  upon  princes 
courtier-like  hounds  casting  a  languid  I  and  princesses,  —  but  could  Titian  and 
eye  upward  for  the  touch  or  glance  of  a  j  Velasquez  have  improved  the  dogs  on 
queen  ;  minute  spaniels  with  glossy  fur  the  floor  or  added  to  the  intense  yet  soft- 
and  gem-like  eyes,  making  themselves  !  ened  glow  of  the  pheasant  on  the  table? 
cosy  on  silken  cushions  ;  ducal  children  I  Granting  that  the  fondness  of  Queen 
on  dainty  ponies;  pretty  horse-breakers  Victoria  for  animals  has  some  importance 
with  the  horses  they  have  broken,  d  la  as  one  among  a  thousand  proofs  of  that 
Rarey,  lying  vanquished  on  the  straw  ;  —  |  affectionate  nature,  that  good  heart,  that 
it  is  a  curious  phase  of  our  modern  life,  '  capacity  to  enjoy  the  simplest  pleasures, 
and  has  been  realized  to  perfection.  'which  have  contributed  to  make  her  be- 
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loved,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to 
maintain  that  this  is  but  a  furniture-pic- 
ture. 

And  so  the  regret  which  we  formerly 
expressed  returns  upon  us.  If  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  has  shown  us  dl  that  the  dog 
and  the  horse  contribute  to  relieve  the 
tedium,  or  to  lend  picturesqueness  to  the 
pageantry  of  aristocratic  and  princely 
existence,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  com- 
panionship and  service  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  more  to  the  poor  man  than  to 
the  rich,  and  that  the  element  of  earnest- 
ness thus  obtained  is  of  essential  impor- 
tance in  lending  interest  and  true  dignity 
to  art.  Devoting  himself  during  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  to  horse-painting  and 
dog-painting  for  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
Landseer  inevitably  subjected  himself  to 
some  extent  to  the  evanescence,  the  glit- 
tering superficiality,  in  one  word,  the 
frivolity  of  fashion.  Why  do  not  critics, 
instead  of  impertinently  lecturing  paint- 
ers on  the  methods  of  their  craft,  or  ex- 
tolling the  perverse  ugliness  of  conceited 
singularity  as  if  it  were  a  revelation  of 
beauty,  say  something  to  emancipate 
artists  from  the  bondage  of  fashion  ?  It 
is  a  base  and  joyless  bondage,  depriving 
the  artist  of  that  consciousness  of  honest 
devotion  to  the  beautiful,  which  is  to  him, 
if  he  be  a  true  artist,  what  courage  is  to 
a  soldier,  honour  to  a  gentleman,  and 
faith  in  God  to  a  minister  of  religion. 
Wherever  life  is  in  earnest,  art  can  thrive. 
Immortal  pictures  have  been  painted 
from  street-beggars.  Send  an  artist  to 
the  steppes  of  "Russia,  where  half-tamed, 
half-starved  horses,  driven  by  half-savage 
peasants,  struggle  through  the  stream 
that  crosses  the  moorland  track,  and  he 
will  paint  memorable  pictures.  But 
where  fashion  smirks  and  ogles,  struts 
and  chatters  and  shows  off,  killing  the 
S:ense  of  beauty  with  her  patches  and 
hoops,  her  bustles,  chignons,  dress-coats, 
there  is  art's  Sahara.  There  the  artist 
must  be  either  a  palsied  slave  or  a  revo- 
lutionist,—  he  has  no  further  choice. 
Fashion  did  as  little  evil  to  Landseer  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  we  cannot  think  without  bit- 
terness of  the  extent  to  which  it  actually 
prevailed  against  him.  It  lay  in  him  to 
be  a  Morland  with  ten  times'  Morland's 
mastery  of  hand  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
a  Morland  without  Morland's  clownish 
bluntness  and  torpid  incapacity  of 
thought.  It  lay  in  Landseer  more  than 
in  any  man  to  have  made  us  feel  all  that 
jiis  cow  is  to  the  cottager,  all  that  the 
staggering  old  horse  is. to  the  staggering 


old  man  beside  whom,  in  carrier's  wag- 
gon or  farmer's  cart,  it  has  trudged  for 
many  a  weary  year.  How  well  could  we 
have  spared  a  few  of  Landseer's  drawing- 
room  dogs,  if  he  had  shown  us  one  good 
watchdog  baying  his  master  deep- 
mouthed  welcome  as  he  drew  near 
home !  How  well  could  we  have  dis- 
pensed with  cover  hacks  and  glancing 
race-horses,  if  he  had  painted  for  us  but 
one  old  English  farmyard;  —  a  pair  of 
well-boned,  work-stained  teamsters  being 
unyoked  in  the  warm  evening  light,  the 
cows  in  act  of  being  turned  out  after 
milking,  shiftless  calves  getting  into 
everything's  way,  vivacious  young  pigs 
nuzzling  in  the  litter,  the  barn-door  cock 
strutting  about  among  reverential  hens 
with  those  airs  which  caught  the  eye  of 
Milton,  and  the  pigeons  on  the  glorious 
brown  thatch,  the  iris  on  their  burnished 
necks  and  bosoms  sparkling  in  the  west- 
ering sun.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  if  Landseer  painted  too  many  fash- 
ionable pictures  he  did  not  paint  these 
alone. 

By  his  pictures  of  humour,  we  mean 
such  works  as  "  The  Travelled  Monkey," 
"Laying  Down  the  Law,"  "High  and 
Low  Life,"  "Dignity  and  Impudence," 
"Jack  in  Office,""  "The  Catspaw,"  and 
many  others.  All  the  world  has  seen 
and  enjoyed  these,  and  they  are  too  fre- 
quently regarded  not  only  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  Landseer,  which  they 
are,  but  as  exhibiting  his  highest  power 
as  an  artist,  which  they  do  not.  We 
have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  epigram- 
matic critic  that  Landseer's  power  con- 
sists in  putting  human  eyes  into  dog's 
heads.  Even  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  done  frank  jus- 
tice to  Landseer,  seems  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  founding  a  general  estimate 
of  his  art  uoon  his  works  of  humour. 


In  our  modern  treatment  of  the  dog  [says 
j  Mr.  Ruskinl  of  which  the  prevailing  tendency 
is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  interest  taken  in 
him  is  disproportionate  to  that  taken  in  man, 
and  leads  to  a  somewhat  trivial  minglinrr  of 
sentiment,  or  warping  by  caricature  ;  giving 
up  the  true  nature  of  the  animal  for  the  sake 
of  a  pretty  thought  or  pleasant  jest.  Neither 
Titian  nor  Velasquez  ever  jest ;  and  though 
Veronese  jests  gracefully  and  tenderly,  he 
never  for  an  instant  oversteps  the  absolute 
facts  of  nature.  But  the  English  painter 
looks  for  sentiment  or  jest  primarily,  and 
reaches  both  by  a  feebly  romantic  taint  of 
fallacy,  except  in  one  or  two  simple  and 
touching  pictures,  such  as  "  The  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner." 
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IE  Titian  and  Velasquez  never  jest,  the 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  limitation  even  of 
their  imperial  faculties.  All  human 
moods  trim  between  laughter  and  tears, 
ond  all  minds  which  if  great,  are  great 
enough,  and  if  little,  are  healthy,  are 
dowered  with  sympathies  for  both.  The 
world  gets  sadder  as  mankind  grows  old, 
and  we  can  dispense  with  few  things  so 
well  as  with  arch  and  genial  humour. 
Englishmen  of  all  men  are  last  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  jesting.  Our  great 
men,  the  lawgivers  of  our  literature  and 
of  mankind,  liave  dearly  loved  a  joke. 
A  greater  than  Titian  or  Velasquez  can 
never  be  solemn  and  severe  for  three 
pages  on  end.  His  Falstaffs,  his  Ague- 
cheeks,  his  Marias,  his  Launces  and 
Launce's  dogs,  his  Malvolios,  his  Dog- 
berries, his  grave-diggers,  have  set  gen- 
erations on  a  roar,  and  comedy  laughs 
consumedly  in  the  corner  though  tragedy 
in  sceptred  pall  sweeps  by.  Old  Chau- 
cer throws  his  heart  into  nothing  half  so 
much  as  a  jest;  he  holds  his  sides  and 
shakes  with  mirth,  his  intense  enjoyment 
forcing  you  into  a  kind  of  a  sympathy, 
although  the  fun  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
miles  away  from  modern  mentionability. 
Scott,  when  at  his  best,  is  almost  always 
quietly  but  cordially  laughing.  Burns 
had  an  eye  for  comical  doggishness  so 
true  that  his  descriptive  word-strokes  in 


"  The  Twa  Dogs"  may  vie  in  graphic 
felicity  with  the  strokes  of  Landseer's 
brush.  No  great  man  is  a  humorist  only, 
but  the  greatest  men  are  all  humorists. 
English  humour,  in  its  light  caricaturing 
mood,  was  never  more  charmingly  dis- 
played than  in  the  works  of  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  and  Doyle,  and  it  is  a  vein  of  the 
same  national  quality  that  shows  itself  in 
the  gentle  satire  of  Landseer.  Of  course 
he  deliberately  assumed,  in  this  class  of 
his  works,  the  liberty  of  the  caricaturist. 
He  "oversteps  the  absolute  facts  of 
nature  ; "  and  he  does  this,  not  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  highest 
(which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  sovereign 
art  to  do) but  in  play  ;  therefore,  his  work 
in  this  kind  is  secondary.  If,  however, 
he  has  elsewhere  risen  above  humour,  if 
he  has  occasionally  produced  works  of 
the  highest  order  —  his  efforts  in  humour 
attest  the  healthiness  and  modesty  of  his 
nature,  the  width  of  range,  not  the  insicnili- 
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life  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  modified  thern 
less  traceably?  Who  shall  draw  the  line 
between  animal  character  and  human 
character,  in  such  marvels  of  delicate 
irony  and  racv  fun  as  "  The  Travelled 
Monkey"  or '"Jack  in  Office".?  Who 
shall  say  wherein  the  dogs  of  high  vul- 
garity and  of  low  vulgarity,  the  dogs  of 
dignified  reserve  and  of  insolent  familiar- 
ity, the  sycophant  dogs,  the  official  red- 
tape  dogs,  the  wise  Lord  Chancellor  dogs, 
the  greedy  dogs,  the  sentimental  dogs,  the 
puppy  dogs,  the  good  dogs,  pass  beyond 
the  canine  frontier,  and  ascend  or  descend 
into  mere  humanity?  For  our  own  part 
we  never  feel  more  deeply  Landseer's 
exquisite  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  lower  creatures  than  when  we  care- 
fully take  note  of  his  use  of  dog  gesture, 
and  dog  expression  and  dog  propensity, 
to  point  his  human  moral.  In  no  in- 
stance are  his  dogs  more  human  than  in 
the  "Jack  in  Office  ;  "  but  every  one  of 
the  troop  has  a  look  and  demeanour  not 
only  markedly  his  own  but  characteristi- 
cally doggish,  and  even  the  sycophant, 
who  hopes  with  truly  human  whine  and 
self-humiliation,  to  beg  his  way  into 
Jack's  favour  and  a  share  of  the' good 
things,  has  an  irrefragably  canine  look 
about  the  paws.  One  of  the  very  finest 
works  in  humour  that  Landseer  ever  exe- 
cuted is  "  The  Travelled  Monkey."  The 
painting  is  as  minute  in  finish  as  Meis- 
sonnier's,  with  a  spirit  and  vitality  of 
touch  which  Meissonnier  does  not  ap- 
proach. There  is  delicious  fun  in  every 
part  of  it  ;  in  the  grave  self-importance, 
the  polished,  condescending  stateliness 
of  the  scarlet-coated  coxcomb  —  in  the 
exquisitely  discriminated  expressions  of 
the  other  monkeys,  respectful  admiration, 
worshipful  reverence,  envious  wonder- 
ment—  and  in  the  group  of  mother  and 
child  monkeys  in  the  corner,  the  mother 
clasping  her  little  one  to  her  breast  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  up  the  other  as  if 
imagination  j  deprecating  the  approach  of  this  daz- 
zling and  dangerous  meteor,  which  might 
strike  her  infant  blind.  Does  this  cor- 
ner-group contain  a  first  suggestion  of 
the  pathos  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  became  a  leading  motive  in  "  Our 
Poor  Relations  "  ?  We  ask  the  question, 
rather  thinking  that  the  answer  ought  to 
be  affirmative,  but  with  considerable  hes- 


cance  of  his  genius,  and  merit  admiration  !  itation  on  tiie   point.     In  "  Our  Poor  Re 


rather  than  contempt.  He  has  not,  we 
say,  confined  himself  absolutely  to  the 
facts  of  dog-life  and  monkey-life  ;  but 
wliat  caricaturist,  wliat  fabulist,  has  with 
skill  so  subtle  adapted  the  facts  of  animal 


lations  "  the  sick  baby  and  its  disconso- 
late mother  are  principal  ;  the  swarthy 
doctor  in  the  background,  thouHi  there 
is  the  purest  comicality  and  fine  s'iitire  in 
the  serene   complacency  wiih  which  he 
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resales  himself  on  the  oranges  provided 
for  the  invalid,  is  secondary.  This  also, 
however,  is  a  picture  of  humour,  and  if, 
on  the  ground  that  pathetic  humour  is  by 
nature  higher  than  comic  humour,  it  is 
maintained  to  be  Landseer's  best  work 
of  the  kind,  we  shall  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion. To  the  same  class  we  assign  the 
"  Highland  Nurses,"'  painted  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  dedicated 
to  Miss  Nightingale.  A  wounded  stag 
lies  dying  on  the  hill ;  two  hinds  hang 
over  him,  licking  his  wounds.  This  is  a 
work  of  humour,  because  the  action  of 
the  hinds  is  frankly  impossible,  but  the 
humour  is  tragic,  not  comic.  Landseer's 
pathetic  vein  was  very  delicate  and  some- 
times deep. 

These  pictures,  illustrative  of  animal 
emulation  of  human  courage  or  faithful- 
ness, or  of  animal  mimicry  of  human 
vices  and  foibles,  may  have  a  not  merely 
accidental  or  fanciful  connection  —  M. 
Taine  would  probably  insist  upon  this 
connection  as  corroborative  of  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  literary  philosophy  — 
with  the  historical  characteristics  of  a 
period  when  science  makes  it  her  proud- 
est'^boast  to  have  unveiled  .those  secret 
bonds  of  relationship  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley,  the 
wliole  family  of  living  things  is  linked 
together.  Those  in  which  Landseer  de- 
picts animals  as  human  pets  or  play- 
things have  a  general  tendency  to  foster 
that  kindliness  of  regard  for  the  lowlier 
creatures  in  which  people  of  the  present 
day,  not,  perhaps,  so  theologically  or- 
thodox or  metaphysically  aspiring  as 
former  generations,  may  claim  to  have 
realized  some  small  moral  improvement. 
The  rich  man  will  be  all  the  kinder  to  his 
dogs  and  horses,  the  sportsman  will  be 
all  the  more  willing  to  dissociate  his 
pleasure  from  the  infliction  of  pain,  for 
having  looked  upon  the  pictures  of  Land- 
seer.  But  unhappily  it  is  not  at  the  hand 
of  the  rich  man  that  the  animal  creation 
suffers  most.  The  field-sports  of  civilized 
men  imply  protection,  and  it  may  be 
gravely  questioned  whether  the  creatures 
preserved  for  sport  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
gainers  from  being  hunted  by  man.  It  is 
from  the  poor  tliat  liorse?  and  dogs  suffer 
most.  A  hard  life — it  is  a  stern  fact, 
but  indisputable  —  does  not  commonly 
soften  the  heart,  but  steels  it  to  callous- 
ness and  cruelly.  The  man  on  whom 
fate's  strokes  fall  thick  finds  a  miserable 
relief  in  passing  on  the  blow  to  the  slave. 
Still  more  helpless  than  himself,  that  can- 


not return  it.  Landseer  has  pleaded  with 
the  shepherd  for  his  dog,  but  he  might 
have  done  more  to  bespeak  gentle  treat- 
ment for  the  horse. 

We  have  sooken  of  studies,  portraits, 
show-pictures,  and  pictures  of  humour  ; 
we  now  approach  .the  most  important 
works  of  Landseer.  These  may  be 
ranged  in  two  classes.  In  the  first  we 
include  such  works  as  "  The  Arab  Tent," 
"Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time," 
"  The  Challenge,"  "  The  Sanctuary," 
"The  Maid  and  Magpie,"  and  several 
others.  There  is  in  them  no  important 
thought,  no  great  energy  of  imagination, 
no  humour,  but  there  is  an  unmistakable 
love  of  the  thing  painted,  and  there  is 
realization  of  as  high  abstract  beauty  as 
is  ever  attained  by  Landseer.  Perhaps, 
of  them  all,  "  The  Arab  Tent  "  approaches 
nearest  to  a  show-picture,  and  yet,  if  you 
compare  it  with  the  "Windsor  in  1842," 
you  will  perceive  that  Landseer  felt,  in 
the  one  case,  as  an  artist  whose  delight 
is  in  his  work,  and,  in  the  other,  as  an 
accomplished  decorator  producing,  to  or- 
der, a  furniture-picture.  "  The  Maid  and 
Magpie,"  is  a  typical  work  in  this  class. 
The  cow  is  painted  with  an  idealizing 
softness  of  tint  peculiar  to  Sir  Edwin's 
mature  time,  which  is  consistent  with 
perfect  veracity  of  delineation.  The, en- 
tirely spontaneous  and  unaffected  attitude 
of  the  girl,  resting  her  head  on  the  side 
of  the  cow  while  the  milking  goes  on, 
announces  with  simple  expressiveness 
the  terms  of  mutual  trust  and  affection 
on  which  the  two  stand  with  each  other. 
The  eye  of  the  maid  is  on  the  magpie, 
and  the  bird  knows  it  ;  the  sly,  shy, 
thievish  dart  at  the  spoon  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mis- 
chievous thing  —  a  magpie-biography  in 
a  touch.  This,  we  fancy,  is  one  of  the 
pictures  in  which  dull  critics  detect  "the 
effeminacy"  of  Landseer's  later  manner  ; 
as  if  it  were  not  a  higher  achievement  to 
paint  the  soul  of  a  cow  than  its  anatomy  ! 

The  second  class  in  this  highest  divi- 
sion of  Landseer's  works  contains  those 
on  which  we  should,  in  the  last  resort, 
base  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  great 
artist.  First  of  all  we  take  that  picture 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  selected,  thirty  years 
ago,  as  illustrating,  with  expressive  elo- 
quence of  imagery  and  convincing  clear- 
ness of  discrimination,  the  difference 
between  the  language  of  painting  and  the 
ideas,  or  thoughts,  or  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, which  are  the  life  of  art.  Mr. 
Ruskin  introduces  it  as  "  one  of  the  most 
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perfect  poems  or  pictures  which  modern 
times  have  seen."  Its  name  is  "The 
Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner." 

Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  glossy 
and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright,  sharp, 
touching  of  the  green  bough  beside  it,  the 
clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  and 
the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language  —  lan- 
\  guage  clear  and  expressive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog's 
breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive  cling- 
ing of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the 
blanket  off  the  trestle,  the  total  powerlessness 
of  the  head  laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon 
its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in 
its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose 
which  marks  that  there  has  been  no  motion 
nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  since  the 
last  blow  was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid,  the 
quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the 
spectacles  marking  the  place  where  the  Bible 
was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has 
been  the  life  —  how  unwatched  the  departure 
—  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep  ; 
these  are  all  thoughts  —  thoughts  by  which 
the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from  hun- 
■  dreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting 
goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art, 
and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat  imitator 
of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a 
drapery,  but  as  the  man  of  mind. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions,  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  work,  "  Modern 
Painters,"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  returned  to 
this  picture,  not  withdrawing  his  praise, 
but,  in  the  one  instance,  stating  that 
Landseer  had  painted  "  many  "  such,  and, 
in  the  other,  that  he  had  painted  "  one  or 
two."  Even  one  or  two  masterpieces, 
added  to  the  vast  quantity  of  interesting 
and  precious  but  not  supreme  works, 
which  Landseer  gave  us,  would  justify 
our  entitling  him  a  great  artist  ;  but  his 
works  of  pure  and  high  art  are  more  than 
one  or  two.  Nor,  all  things  considered, 
can  we  regard  "The  Shepherd's  Chief 
Mourner"  as  among  his  very  greatest 
works.  It  might,  we  think,  have  been 
painted  nearly  as  well  by  other  men. 
Neither  the  thought  nor  the  treatment  is 
strikingly  original,  and  it  verges  towards 
sentimental  fallacy.  We  see  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Riviere  could  not  have  nearly 
equalled  it.  But  if  some  men  have  paint- 
ed dogs  in  one  or  two  aspects  as  well  as 
Landseer,  no  man  ever  approached  Land- 
seer in  painting  deer  ;  and  utterly  alone 
.  is  his  "  Random  Shot."  On  the  mountain 
summit,  on  the  virgin  snow,  the  hind, 
struck  by  a  chance  shot,  has  fallen  dead, 
and  the  fawn  seeks  in  v;iin  for  its  accus- 
tomed nourishment.  It  is  a  picture  of 
which  words  are   singularly  impotent  to 


convey  the  impression,  but  the  pathos  of 
the  scene  is  infinite,  and  the  treatment  is 
as  grand  as  it  is  simple.  Only  the  lone 
mountain-summit  :  above,  clear  sky, 
faintly  flushed  with  evening  light,  the 
cold  smile  of  nature  over  the  baby-fawn 
and  its  dead  mother  ;  around,  the  snow 
beginning  to  freeze  hard  as  the  stars 
come  out.  It  is  the  hour  when  the 
sportsman,  whose  random  shot  did  the 
deed,  will  be  sitting  down  to  dine.  Noth- 
ing breaks  the  deep  simplicity,  the  artis- 
tic breadth,  of  the  treatment ;  the  blood- 
stains on  the  hoof-marks  in  the  snow  are 
the  sole  accessory  in  the  picture.  As  for 
the  colour,  Mr.  Ruskin  declares  it  to  be 
"certainly  the  most  successful  rendering 
he  has  ever  seen  of  the  hue  of  snow  un- 
der warm  but  subdued  light."  In  this 
work  Landseer  atones,  by  its  pleading 
and  penetrating  pathos,  for  all  the  coun- 
tenance, or  seeming  countenance,  lent  by 
his  paintings  to  the  thoughtless  cruelties 
of  sport. 

Anotlier  great  picture  is  that  entitled, 
with  what  we  can  well  .believe  to  have 
been  no  affected  piety,  "  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes."  Again  the  landscape  is 
wintry,  but  now  we  are  in  solitudes  of 
thick-ribbed  Polar  ice.  The  only  living 
things  visible  are  two  white  bears,  prowl- 
ing for  prey.  One  tears  at  some  woollen 
fabric,  blanket  or  shawl,  which  is  frozen 
tight  among  the  ice-blocks  beside  the 
fallen  and  shattered  mast.  A  telescope 
lies  on  the  snow.  The  other  bear  looks 
up  to  the  jcy  sky,  and  snarls  and  howls, 
as  if  disappointed  to  find  no  morsel  on 
the  human  skeleton  whose  ribs  protrude 
from  the  snow.  The  visibility  of  this 
skeleton  is  the  one  blemish  in  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  homage  to  the  vulgar,  of  a 
kind  into  which  Landseer  was  seklom 
betrayed.  The  pathos,  the  terrible 
meaning  of  the  work,  would  have  sunk 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  without  it,  for 
imagination,  roused  by  the  frozen  raiment 
and  the  telescope,  would  have  seen  with 
the  mind's  eye,  keener  in  its  vision  than 
the  eye  of  the  body,  what  lay  beneath  the 
snow.  But  it  is  a  noble  picture.  Man 
came  here  ;  nature  crushed  him,  and 
ended  him  ;  hungry  bears,  ghastly,  un- 
happy-looking, forlorn  creatures,  rend 
and  snarl  above  his  grave.  It  is  the 
most  original  and  impressive  work  ever 
suggested  to  artist  by  the  tale,  sad  in  its 
glory,  melancholy  in  its  heroism,  of  Arc- 
tic discovery  and  disaster. 

In  the  "  Random  Shot"  man  has  been 
the  minister  of  the  pain  that  is  suffered. 
In  *' Night"  and  "Morning,"  companion 
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pictures,  there  is  a  representation  of  that 
mysterious  cruelty  whicli  recent  science 
Ikis  shown  to  be  interwoven  with  nature's 
general  treatment  ot  her  forest  children, 
and  of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
ministers.  In  the  "  Night,"  strong  moon- 
light shivers  through  mist-wreaths  that 
trail  dimly  along  the  hills  in  the  wind, 
ruffling  up  the  lake  into  the  stormy  spray, 
and  wrapping  the  landscape  in  gloom. 
Two  stags  occupy  the  foregrcJund  in  mu- 
tual conflict  ;  their  knotted  sinews,  entan- 
gled horns,  and  bloodshot  eyes  express 
the  last  energy  of  impassioned  rage.  In 
the  "  Morning,"  all  is  changed.  The 
clouds  have  trooped  away,  the  wind  has 
fallen,  the  lake,  still  as  glass,  looks  up, 
like  a  glad,  calm  face,  to  take  the  sunrise. 
Beautiiul  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  the  dawn.  The  brave  stags  are  dead, 
their  limbs  rigid  as  if  cast  in  bronze,  their 
antlers  entangled  in  the  final  grapple, 
their  eyes  fixed  in  the  last  glare  of  defi- 
ance. And  lo  !  there,  creeping  up  the 
hill,  fearless  now  of  hoof  or  antler,  the 
fox  comes  to  breakfast  on  venison,  and 
the  mountain  eagle,  winging  its  way 
across  the  lake,  will  have  its  share  of  the 
feast.  So  have  the  monarchs  of  the  glen 
ended  their  duel.  Tiiis  is  literal  fact  ;  a 
far  deeper  feeling  than  humour  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  painter  when  he  executed 
the  work  ;    it  is  not  fable,  but  epic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  "  Lost 
in  the  Snow,"  or  the  admirable  picture  in 
which  honour  is  done  to  the  dogs  of  St. 
Bernard.  "An  Event  in  the  Forest," 
"  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet,"  "  The 
Stag  at  Bay,"  and  many  otiier  powerful 
works  illustrate  hunting  in  the  High- 
lands. These  are  no  mere  fashionable 
or  show-pictures.  Man  is  by  nature  a 
hunter,  and  t!ie  best  reputed  students  of 
man's  history  in  primitive  times  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  high  importance,  as  one 
of  the  influences  which  originated  civil- 
ization, to  his  struggle  with  wild  animals. 
From  the  huntsman  to  the  warrior  there 
is  but  a  step.  The  inherited  instincts  of 
sport  will  not  be  argued  out  of  us  by 
philanthropists  or  professors,  and  it  is 
vv^ell  that  they  should  not.  No  difficulty 
is  more  genuine,  few  more  perplexing, 
for  the  social  philosopher  and  philosophic 
statesman  than  to  find  employment  for 
the  leisure  of  the  vast  numbers  who,  in 
an  old  and  wealthy  country,  will,  unless 
you  cut  in  before  him,  be  assuredly  sup- 
plied with  work  by  the  devil.  Better  to 
have  them  among  the  hills,  tracking  the 
stag,  than  spending  the  whole  year  amid 
the  enervating  luxury,  and  reeking  sen- 


suality, and  fostering  scandal,  and  bitter 
cynicism,  of  great  cities.  The  sports 
which  Landseer  loved,  and  which  he  en- 
nobled by  his  incomparable  treatment, 
were  not  the  cockney  despicabilities  of 
sparrow  or  pigeon  shooting,  or  the  dreary 
butchery  of  battue-shooting,  or  the  pa- 
tient ineptitude  of  punt-fishing.  The 
splendid  trout  in  the  "Bolton  Abbey" 
were  taken  by  an  angler  who  cast  his  fly 
across  the  tail  of  the  stream  as  he  stood 
on  the  slippery  stones  of  the  torrent. 
The  man  who  can  stalk  the  red  deer 
from  corrie  to  corrie,  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  until,  after  many  an  hour,  he  gets 
a  practicable  shot,  will  have  the  wiry 
sinew  and  steady  nerve  of  a  veteran  cam- 
paigner. 

The  versatility  and  felicitous  cleverness 
of  Landseer  are  well  shown  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Titania  and  Bottom,  and  the  faery-land 
of  elves  and  enchantments,  in  which  the 
poet  of  all  the  world  conceived  them,  have 
not  been  represented  with  kindlier  sym- 
pathy or  quainter  fancy  ;  but  though  the 
feeling  and  humour  of  the  pictures  are 
faultless,  they  fail  signally  in  colour,  and 
are  better  in  the  engravings  than,  in  the 
originals.  It  is,  indeed,"  but  just  to 
say  with  reference  to  these  and"  scores 
of  other  marvellous  engravings,  that  the 
genius  of  Thomas  Landseer  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  along  with  that  of  Edwin. 
Once  or  twice  the  latter  ventured  into  the 
region  of  allegorical  painting,  and  his  suc- 
cess renders  it  almost  matter  for  regret 
that,  probably  from  his  own  modesty,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  rudeness  of  critics, 
he  did  not  oftener  attempt  sucli  flights. 
His  "  War  "  and  "  Peace  "  are  true  poem- 
pictures.  In  "War"  all  is  narrowness, 
horror,  fire-eyed  gloom  and  pain, —  a 
glimpse,  through  battle-smoke,  into  the 
mouth  of  hell.  Horse  and  horsemin  lie 
crushed  in  ghastly  ruin  below  the  ram- 
part-breach or  battery,  the  fierce  flame 
of  cannon  bursting  out  beside  them. 
"  Peace  "  is  all  spaciousness  and  serenity  ; 
unfathomable  blue  of  summer  sky,  broad 
cerulean  mirror  of  summer  sea,  swell 
of  green  sward  and  nibbling  of  lazy 
sheep.  How  magnificently  this  is  con  = 
trasted  with  the  walled-up  darkness  and 
murky  rage  of  "War"!  The  limb 
crops  the  green  blade  that  has  grown  in 
the  throat  of  the  rusty  gun  ;  there  are 
glad  children  sporting  in  front  ;  the  gor- 
dian  knot  of  the  hour  is  the  thread-puz- 
zle on  tb.e  child's  hands,  which  needs  no 
sword  to  cut  it.  This  is  sentimentalism, 
is  it .''  and  we  are  to  have  no  conceptions 
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of  war  and  peace  more  gracious  than 
Rubens  helps  us  to,  with  his  contrasts 
of  ti,2:ers  and  fat  women  ?  Why  so  ? 
Simphcity  and  intelligibihty  are  no  dis- 
paragement to  power,  and  we  shall  take 
liberty  to  admire  and  to  feel  strong  and 
sweet  and  expressive  imagining,  though 
there  be  nothing  in  it  coarse  or  repulsive, 
nothing  wire-drawn,  far-fetched,  trivially 
conceited,  or  obscure.  It  is  one  of  the 
affectations  —  more  properly,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  stupidities — of  our  preten- 
tious critics  to  sneer  at  popularity;  but 
in  no  respect  was  Landseer  truer  to  that 
English  character  which  we  claimed  for 
him  at  the  outset  than  in  the  brilliant 
fascination  which  made  him,  not  only  in 
England  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  most  popular  of  modern  paint- 
ers.    A  clear,  frank,  ingenuous  simplicity 

—  a  lucid  freshness,  as    of   morning   air 

—  has  been  an  attribute  of  typical  Eng- 
lish genius,  Shakespeare  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  depth,  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  popular  of  authors.  Pope  and 
Dryden  in  poetry,  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough in  painting,  have  the  same  man- 
ly sweetness,  the  same  unaffected  and 
simple  pleasantness. 

Landseer's  power,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  born  with  him,  rested  upon  direct 
and  constant  study  of  nature.  He  was, 
first  of  all,  as  we  said,  a  draughtsman  ; 
his  eye  was  for  form  rather  than  colour. 
He  would  have  been  a  consummate  en- 
graver ;  he  was  a  good  sculptor,  and 
might,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  sculp- 
ture, have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  times.  Of  composition,  except 
in  one  or  two  of  its  simplest  and  most 
important  principles,  he  had  little  grasp. 
When  his  feeling  was  strong  enough  to 
call  up  his  imagination  in  her  power,  he 
composed  always  with  breadth,  some- 
times with  grandeur  ;  but  wlien  his  im- 
agination was  but  half-roused,  as  in  a 
few  such,  failures  as  the  "Flood  in  the 
Highlands  "  and  "  Swannery  attacked  by 
Eagles,"  he  over-crowded  his  materials 
and  became  flashy.  He  had  no  abstract, 
conscious  system,  his  instinct  generally 
keeping  him  right.  Only  one  English 
painter  has  combined  with  perpetual, 
faithful,  life-long  study  of  nature  a  system 
of  composition  as  abstract  and  imagina- 
tive in  landscape,  as  the  system  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters  was  in  historical 
and  sacred  art.  We  of  course  allude  to 
Turner.  Landseer  was  not  a  supreme  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  piintcrlike  him 
who  desiiined   the  "  Liber   Studiorum  ;  " 


but  in  his  own  walk  of  art  he  stands  alone. 
No  one  ever  painted  the  lion,  or  the  dog, 
or  the  monkey,  so  well  as  he  ;  no  one 
ever  approached  him  in  painting  the 
deer.  He  might  have  done  more  for  the 
horse,  which,  indeed,  still  waits  its  paint- 
er, but  no  other  English  artist  has  done 
so  much.  He  is  a  notable  figure  in  the 
historic  group  of  the  Victorian  age  ;  one 
of  the  darlings  of  his  time,  with  Dickens, 
Macaulay,  Palmerston,  and  a  few  more, 
whom  their  countrymen  felt  and  feel  to 
be  English  of  the  English.  He  was  not 
earnest  beyond  the  earnestness  of  a  pros- 
perous, peaceable,  highly-civilized  man 
and  generation,  and  if  the  sour  critics 
will  sneer  at  the  time  as  sentimental,  he 
must  come  in  for  his  share  in  the  sneer. 
A  sentimental  age,  no  doubt  ;  so  senti- 
mental as  to  turn  from  tlie  agonies  of 
fighting-cocks  and  fighting-dogs,  nay,  to 
call  street-dogs,  and  oppressed  horses, 
through  the  lips  of  Baroness  Coutts, 
"  dumb  fellow-citizens  ;  "  so  sentimental 
as  to  feed  and  educate  ragged  homeless 
children  instead  of  hanging  them ;  so 
sentimental,  though  capable  of  lakermann 
and  the  suppression  of  a  Bengal  mutiny, 
as  to  despise  the  brute  courage  of  the 
ring  ;  a  sentimental,  gentle-mannered 
time,  in  which  deep  drinking,  and  bois- 
terous profane  talk,  and  rude  horse-play 
of  practical  jesting,  have  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  ;  in  which  domestic  purity  is 
widely  prevalent ;  in  which  graciousness 
of  demeanour,  and  sincere  pleasure  \x\ 
the  happiness  of  others,  are  diffused 
more  widely  through  society  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  England.  A 
thorough  Englishman,  Landseer  painted, 
what  a  clear,  keen,  unaffected  eye,  look- 
ing straightforward,  saw  in  the  creatures 
and  scenes  he  loved.  Of  theory,  of  sys- 
tem, of  long-winded  fuss  and  affectation, 
he  was  conspicuously  free,  unmistaka- 
bly impatient.  He  lived  wholly  in  the 
concrete.  •  Nelson's  strategy,  —  to  find 
the  foe  and  sink  him  or  take  him  in  tow, 
—  Wellington's  sharp  decisions  and  brief 
words,  —  is  there  not  something  akin  to 
these  in  the  bright,  rapid  energy  of  Land- 
seer's painting  1  When  he  failed,  he 
failed  frankly  ;  he  never  botched  or  bun- 
gled. Our  painting  may  go  on  to  belter 
things,  or  it  may  not  ;  but  never  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  kin- 
dled a  light  more  picturesque  in  its 
comeliness,  more  gentle  in  its  power,  than 
that  which  faded  from  them  when  the 
brush  fell  from  the  hand  of  Edwin  Land- 
seer. 
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THE    LAKE    OF    GENNESARETH,    AND 
TIBERIAS. 

The  road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias 
leads  over  the  low  ridge  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  north-west,  across  a 
broken  table-land,  and  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Kenna,  regarded  by  geographers 
as  the  traditional  site  of  Cana  in  Galilee. 
Sefurieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris,  is  passed. 
It  played  an  important  part  in  the  heroic 
but  unsuccessful  resistance  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Romans  under  Titus,  and  hither 
the  Sanhedrim  retired  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  The  battle-field  of  Hattin  is 
likewise  distinctly  seen,  where  the  last 
great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Cru- 
saders and  Saladin,  issuing  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Christian  army  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Moslem  power  in 
the  East.  The  hills  which  enclose  the 
lake  soon  come  into  view,  but  the  lake 
itself  is  not  seen  till  we  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  steep  descent  which  leads 
down  to  Tiberias,  a  thousand  feet  below 
us.  The  clear,  blue,  placid  waters  lie  in 
a  deeply  depressed  basin  nearly  seven 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  geologists  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  More 
careful  investigation,  hovvever,  proves 
that  thfe  is  a  mistake.  It  is  but  a  part  of 
that  long  line  of  depression  which,  start- 
ing from  the  sea-level  near  the  Lake  Hu- 
leh,  sinks  down  along  the  whole  Ghor  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan  till  at  the  Dead  Sea 
it  has  reached  the  unparalleled  depth  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet.  The  lake  is 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  by  about 
six  or  seven  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
part.  The  mountains  on  the  eastern  side 
rise  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  but 
they  are  flat  and  monotonous,  destitute 
alike  of  colour  and  of  foli^age.  The 
scenery  has  neither  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  nor  the  rich  verdant 
loveliness  of  our  own.  The  tamer  ports 
of  Windermere,  stripped  of  their  glorious 
mantle  of  forests,  would  give  a  not  unapt 
illustration  of  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  We  do  not  read  that  our  Lord 
ever  entered  Tiberias.  The  reason  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  practically  a  heathen  city,  though 
standing  upon  Jewish  soil.  Herod,  its 
founder,  had  brought  together  the  arts  of 
Greece,  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  and  the 
gross  lewdness  of  Asia.  There  was  a 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  comedies, 
a  forum,  a  stadium,  a  palace  roofed  with 
gold,  in  imitation  of  those  in  Italy,  stat- 


ues of  the  Roman  gods,  and  busts  of  the 
deified    emperors.     He    who   "  was    not 
sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,"  might  well  hold  himself  aloof 
from    such    scenes    as    these.     Modera 
Tiberias  is  a  village  of  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.     A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  Jews,  who  regard  it  as  one  of 
their  holy  places  and  have  here  a  rabbini- 
cal school.    It  is  filthy  and  squalid,  beyond 
even  the  average  of  eastern  towns.    From 
the  swarms  of  vermin  with  which  it  is  in- 
fested,  the   Arabs   have  a  proverb   that 
"  the  king  of  the   fleas  lives  at  Tiberias.'* 
Wilson    says   that   on    spending  a  night 
here  he  was  literally  covered  with  them, 
and  plucked  them  from  his  coat  by  hand- 
fuls.     In    common   with  other  places  in 
the  valley  of  the   Jordan,  it  suffers   se- 
verely from   earthquakes.     In   the  great 
shock  of  January,  1837,  the  Turkish  walls 
which  surround  the  town  were  shattered, 
and  in   many  places  laid  prostrate.     As, 
under   the  present  government,  nothing 
is  ever  repaired,  the  fortifications  remain 
in    the    dilapidated   condition    in    which 
they   were   left   nearly   forty   years    ago. 
Northward  from  Tiberias  the  hills  on  the 
western   side   slope  gently  down  nearly 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake.     The  strip  of 
shore  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Though 
now  uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  it    is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  Josephus  were  in  no  degree  ex- 
aggerated.    In  about  an  hour  after  leav- 
ing Tiberias  we   find   the  hills  gradually 
recede,  leaving  a  broad  open  plain  —  that 
of  Gennesareth.     The  only  sign    of  hu- 
man habitation  is  a  cluster  of  mud  hovels 
near  the  water's  edge.     There  are  a  few 
remains  of  other  buildings,  one  of  which* 
seems  to  have  been  a  watch-tower  (Mig- 
dol).     A  palm-tree  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  village,  and  a  few   thorn-bushes 
cluster   round    it.     The    modern     name 
Mejal  reminds  us  that  this  was  Magdala, 
the  place  where  our  Lord   came  ashore 
after  feeding   the  multitude  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  the  home  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene.    Into  the   disputed  question  as  to 
her  history  we  do  not  enter  here.     We 
know  how  great  a  debt  of  gratitude  she 
owed  to  her  Lord,  who  had  delivered  her 
from   demoniacal  possession  in  its  most 
aggravated   form  ;    and   how  fondly  and 
devotedly  she  attached  herself  to  his  ser- 
vice, ministering    to    Him    of    her   sub- 
stance, waiting   at    his    cross,    present  at 
his  entombment,  watching  at  his  sepul- 
chre, and  first  to  welcome  her  risen  Lord 
when  He  had  burst  "  the  bonds  of  death  " 
and  "  led  captivity  captive." 
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